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tions in prices, the relative prices of American products in American 
and foreign markets, and speculation in the securities of industrial 
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REVIEW OF EVIDENCE. 


INTRODXTOTION. 

Since the publication of the preliminary report on industrial combinations a iargc 
ainonnt of new evidence on the subject has l)een taken. In the main tliis evidence 
tends lo csnifirni eonclusioiLs reached in the earlier report; but severai new lines of 
investigation have betm followed, so that somewhat more complete statements can Ije 
made aial the (conclusions formeriy reaclncd are made snbstantially certain. Addi- 
tionai information has lieen secured, particularly on thesubjefcts of the promotion and 
financiering of industrial combinations; on tiuc caus(ca for tiie failures of those w liuch 
hav<' not jjroved successful; on the pra<ctiees of combinations in connection witii the 
ex]M)rt trade; on prices for export goods as compared with those soid within the 
country, and on the reiation of the tariff to industrial (tombinations. The details 
regarding the various sui)jects will l)e given each under its sejMirate heading. 

CAUSES OF COMBINATION. 

It is ciearly the opinion of most of those assmiated with industrial combinations 
that the chief cause of tiieir formation has laen excessive competition. Naturally 
all laisiiKiss men dc'sire to make jerotits, and they find their profits faliingoff tirst 
through the pres.“ure of lowering jirices of their competitors. The desire to lessen 
too vigorous competition naturally lirings them together. 

A aecxmd way of increasing profits is througli tlie various ecoimmies which they 
think will come by consolidation. The special details of thesef savings will be given 
under anotlier Imading.' 

One or two of the witnesses conshhwisl tlie protective tariff as the chief cause of 
the trusts. They nrgcsl tliat higli tariff duties, by shutting out foreign comjretition, 
make it easier for our maniifactureis to combine to control prices, and they think 
that the experieme of the last few years jmstilies tlie assertion. 1 jkewise, they say, 
through the high jirotits that come from the exclusion of foreign comfietition by the 
tariff, capital has been attracted into industries here to so great an extent and with 
the expectation of so high profits that home comiajtition has been unduly stimu¬ 
lated, thereby leading to the formation of combinations.* 

Some other witnesses believe that the tariff, while not the most important cause, 
lias, nevertheless, some influence toward encouraging comliinations;’ while one wit¬ 
ness, Mr. la Taste, believes that the monopoly of natural opjairtunities, under our 
present system of taxation, is to bo considered the fundgunental cause.* 

Nearly all of the witnesses who have considered excessive competition as the chief 
cause do not agree that the tariff is to be looked upon as a cause, nor as a rule do 

'Chapman, pp. 93, 98, 99; Pitcairn, pp. 227, 241; White, pp. alS-gOS; Burn, pp. 284-aoS; Hopkins, p. 
846; Chlaholm, pp. 431,435. 

•Holt, pp. 662, 668, 669; Spalding, pp, 1-4 

■Hlllycr, p. U. 

*P.29. 
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INDTJ8TKIAL COMMISSION:—TBUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 


they concede that those engaged in the organization of combinations have any inten¬ 
tion of securing a complete mono]K)ly. It is, of course, tnie that the restriction of 
comj)etition is a step toward monopoly, but competition has not been suppressed 
entirely, and they do not believe that monopoly lias been or can be secured. In 
most cases they would deny that a monoimly was in any respect desirable. 

THK SAVINGS OF COMBINATION. 

(a) Among the economies that are generally recognized as resulting from combi¬ 
nation ij! the regulation of production. Where there is no general understanding 
among prodneera there is a strong temlency to overproduction, so that markets 
become demoraliztHl and competition excessive. „The combimition is able so to lit 
the supply to the demaml that while customers can bo fully supplie<l at reasonable 
prices there is no danger of overproduction. It is thus a means of iireventing 
pani<'s and periods of depression.' 

(/)) Closely allied with this adaptation of supply to <lemand is tiie ailvantage that 
comes fmm the possibility of carrying much smaller stoc'ks of goods. This saves not 
merely the investment of capital, but also intere.st on running <apital, insurance, 
storage, charges, shoji-work charges, etc.* 

(c) This same control of jiroduction enables the (xnnbination to keep its fai'tories 
running full timi', thus keeping labor fully employed. It has been fiamd in several 
six'cial cases that the percentage savisl in the cost of production in the rubber indus¬ 
try by running a factory full tiini' instead of half time was from 4 to 8 per cent. In 
ol her cases it is doubtless more." 

{<lj When a large proportion of an industry is under the control of one central 
management, it Ixcuines essential to suewiss that the various products be standar<lize<l. 
In this way thy (inalily of goods tan lx; made much more uniform than would other¬ 
wise 1 h! the case, anil its excellence can Iw guaranteed. Furthermore, the number 
of styles of gorxls can regularly be very nnudi kmIuccsI, thus lessening the cost of 
manufacture and effecting a saving in tla^ amount of sl<x;k that neisls to Is? carried.' 

(e) The same influence leads to the larger use of sperial machinery, and to the 
adaptation of the workmen and the su|)erintendent« to the spts-ial department.s for 
which they are IwsI suited. In many <ases through this s|)ecialization more can la? 
saved than through tin? introiiuction even of new machines. In one <‘ast‘, in con¬ 
nection with the manufacture of rulilxr gorsis, as much as 20 per cent of the cost 
was saved by thus spe(?ializing the machinery. Mr. Schwab, ])resident of tin? I'nitwl 
States Steed t'oriwration, mentions the spe? iaiization and adai)tation of material sis a 
great sa\ing in tin? sti?(d imlustry. ' 

(/) The s|)ecialization mentioned al)ove saves also materially through a lessen¬ 
ing in the cost of superintendence, which is sometimes very large. I.ikewise the 
increased etlic iency often enables the manufactiirer tf> lessen the mnnlwr of lalmrers 
per unit of product." 

{(j) There arc also noteworthy savings along somewhat similar lines in (?onnection 
with the cost of selling; for example, the numlH’r of traveling tnen can often lx? 
greatly reriuced. In the case of th(? United .StaU?s Hubljer Gompany there was a 
saving of 2.5 per cent in the number of traveling salesmen.* Substantial economies 
can be made through ilirect Hali?s insU?ail of through middlemen; and the cost of 
advertising can be materially hxsened, owing to more intelligent distribution and 
methixl of advertising. Advertising in a large way ixjrmits also the securing of 

’ Flint, pp. a??, 9Z; While, p. 2ftt; Spalding, p. 9; c;haptnHn, p. 109; S<?hwab, pp. 460-46*2. 

••Flint, 1?. 36. 

Flint, p. 34; Spalding, p. 9; White, p. *264; Schwuli, pp. 463, 464; Waterlniry, ]ip. 1*23,129. 

4 Flint, p. 3,6; White, p. 203. 

4 Flint, p. 34; Schwab, pp. 460-462; Duke, i>. 3*27. 

t Flint, I?. X6; White, p. 260, 
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• 

more favorable rates.' The popularity of a trade-mark (aui be more readily souired 
when the sales are direct. 

(h) There is often through combination a better knowledge and (»ntrol of (credit 
conditions, so that bad debts may Iw guarded against. During the year 1890 the 
United States Rubber Coini)auy. doing a business of about $28,000,000, lost le^ than 
$1,000 by bad debts. The loss by the Hei)arate companies on tliat volume of business 

• would have averaged doubtless over $100,000 per year.' 

(i) Of course there is a very material saving in many instances through shipping 
goods to customers from the nearest plants.' In this matter of freight saving also 
the largo condrinations can often supply themselves with storage facilities at central 
points and then ship their goods in large (piantities during the seasons of the year 
when freight rates are lowest, thus often sewiring the advantages of water trans|ior- 
tation which otherwise would not l)e available.' 

In the case of local combinations, as, for exainiile, the Cleveland and Sandusky 
Brewing Company, a similar saving is made in th<( cost of delivery of goods. Tk9'oru 
th(! (uanbination was made each brewery deliveretl Iteer to every part of the city. 
Now each brewery delivers to tlm jKjrtion near which it is situated.' 

K)RM OF OltOANTZATKtN. 

In the case of the newer combinations in tin? United Stales it has been found that 
practically all of the im|sjrtant ones are put into the form of a single large corporation. 
In many casiw the new cor|ioration buys the individual plants which it seems ilcsir- 
alili^ to combiiK! and thus bccoimvs a single owner of all the establishments. 

In other cases, and this is jKwhajis true especially with refemnee to the largest 
cond)inationa, the stock of the cr)nstiliient members is all Imught by the single uni¬ 
fying company. The constituent comi)anies thim retain their organization intact, 
Is'ing controlUsl simply by the central corporation, as a stockholder, which can elect 
directors and oUicers at will and thus guide the management alwolutely. 

PROMOTION AND KINANtTKRING. 

(o) Method of onjanlziiiij .—Considerable new evidence has tieen taken r(>garding 
the metlKsls of promotion and the jiart which the promoter jilays in the org.iniza- 
tion of the combinations, as well as regarding the relations itetween the |)romotor 
and those who finance the organiziition. It is ipiih^ a general custom for a syndicate 
hi l)e organized of individuals, bankers and others, who fiindsh whah'ver «ish may 
1)0 neetled to purchase the different i)lanl.s entering the cond)inalion, and who agns; 
to take a certain proiKirtion, if not all, of the new stock which is not hikcii by the 
vendors of the idants and by the public. Perhaps the most usual metluMl followed 
is for the sfecalled “ iiromottw” either to wcure options uisui the various plants 
entering into the combination, or to purchase them outright for cash or for sto<'ks of 
the new combination; then to sell them to the new combination, taking:ts i)ay there¬ 
for its stock or stocks and Ixmds. The financiers furnish to the j)romotcr the cash 
to pay for the plants or for the stocks of the individual establishments. They receive 
from the promoter, for the cash, stocks of the new eor|)oration. All the exchanges 
of securities are frequently effected at the same time and ])]ace by the liifferent parties 
entering into the transaction, so that there is no especial necessity for any large sums 
of money to be transferred, and the bargains made l)eforehand Indween the different 
parties are all consummated at once.' 

'Flint, pp. 84, 86; Duke, pp. 327. .32S; <',imp|„.||, pp, 309, ;lla 

•Flint, pp. 86,87. 

•Flint, pp. 86,88; While, pp. 2.V3, 2.64. 

•Chapman, p. 105. 

‘Chapman, pp. 08 , 84. 
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(A) Pay of (he promoter .—^There are various' ways for tho [uomotor to receive his 
pay. In certain instances, as, for exani])Ie, tlie linited States Rui>)H*r Cominuiy, the 
promoter rereivtni for liis work 5 j)er cent of tl3o total stoctk issued, but had to pay 
out of this the eharnes of iawyers, a<'Countants, appraisers, and hankers. 

A more usual form of remuneration is to give to the promoter a (ortain amount of 
stock with which to buy the plants required and to pay exjienses, permitting him to 
retain the suridus for his profits. In the ease of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing* 
Comimny the syndicate subscril)ers furnishing cash received for each flOO jwid in 
1100 in preferred stor^k and $90 in common stock. The promoters had to purchase tlic 
plants and were given the entire issue of preferred and common stock. If they could 
buy the plants for the proceeds of the ItX) jier cent of ureferred stock and 90 per wnt 
of common, they made the 10 jier cent of common stock for their ])rofit; if they Iiad 
to j)ay more than that sum their profits were corresixindingly lessened; if they could 
buy for less, naturally they made more than the 10 per cent of the common stock. 
They were under the express limitation that no preferred stock was to Iw issued in 
excess of tangible assets, and no common stock in excess of an amount determined by 
the earning cafiacity of the plants, as shown by jirevious exiierieiicc, caiiitalized on a 
7 ]H‘r cent Irasis.’ 

In the ca.>«3 of tlie .Vmerican Smelting and Refining t!oin]iany .syndicate snUscriters 
received for each $100 i>aid in ca.sli $100 in jireferred stiak and .$70 in common stoitk. 
The promoters receiveti tlie remaining $.')0 in common stock, out of which tlicy liad 
to pay the entire exjM’nscs of organization. Tliey retained tlie icinaindcr for their 
profits. Speaking generally, Mr. Chapman states that when a tinaiicii'riiig symlicate 
receives for its .'.'iibscriptions par in preferred stock and something less than jiar in 
common shx'k, the usual custom is for the promoters to receive tlie remainder of tlie 
common stock as pay for their sendees and for covering the costs of organization. In 
most cases their jirofits will depend upon the rigidity with wliich tliey can hold down 
their exjiense accounts, and, in many cases, where tlie purchase of jilants is entirely 
in their hands, upon the skill which they can show in making ]inrchasis. I'snally, 
of course, a careful appraisement has lieen made of jilanta iMdorchaiid, so that the 
basis of the stock issue is well known to all ]iartics interested in the deal. A certain 
speculative chance is also often given io tlie promoters throngli the fact that it is 
within their discretion to liuy for cash or stocks as tliey can best make agreements 
with the vendors. In that case they can .sometimes make much lietter bargains for 
themselvisi by' paying cash, or, on tlie other liand, liy iiersuading tlie veiidois to take 
securities, thus leaseniiig the amount of cash that needs to Ixi paid out. Itis regularly 
the ca.se that tlie promoter receives his jiay in common stock. 

(c) Pay of (Ac/naiiciVr.--Within tlie last two or three years there seems to have 
been a more consen’ative tendency sliown by tlie liankers anil others interested in 
financing Hie industrial combinations. The man who advances money to liny the 
various plants is, in many instances, taking a considerable risk and expects often to 
secure high pay therefor. The extent of his pay is deiamdent nevertheless largely 
upon his judgment as to the future course of develo|)inent of the business of the com¬ 
bination ill question. He jiractically buys sissirities of manufacturing estalilishments. 

If they earn high dividends his earnings will tie great, provided he retains the securi¬ 
ties; if he sells them his profits will lie determined by the market rate of the seeuri- 
ties, that being dependent again in the long run upon the earning capacity of the 
establishments. The more usual terms proliably, under which within the last two 
or three years the financial agreements have been made, are that for each $100 cash 
paid in the subscribing member of the financial syndicate receives jiar in preferred 
stock with a Ikjiius in common stock erpml to the preferred less the amount reserved 
for the pay of the promotor. This reserve has sometimes been as high as 50 per cent 
of the common stock, sometimes .SO jier (»nt, and sometimes only 10 per cent.* 

I Pltiil, ]i. BH. ^ Chiipniii i. piti Flint, pp. 37, 38, 51, 50-73. 
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Insteui of the plans mentioned above numerous others are of course found, (Spe¬ 
cially where it is more desirable to issue bonds pr where for some reason it s(sems 
desirable to make si)ecial terms, owing to the p(«'.idiar situation of some of th(( 
members entering into the combination. I’romoters sometimes receive specified 
sums of money for their services; bankers practically always have to take for their 
services a percentage of the stock or the surplus left over.* 

. It is apparently the case that within late years private l)ankers are taking a more 
active and much more influential part in floating large business corporati(ms—a line 
of business quite remote from banking proper. In Euro|ie, especially in (ierniany 
and Austria, bankers have long Ixien the chief promoters. The lessening rahn of 
interest in this country seem to be driving them into the same practices luire. 

CAPITALIZATION. 

OKNKHAI, STATEMB.VTS. 

Two general opinions regarding the basis of capitalizalion of comiianies and com- 
biimtions are represenied by the witnesses: First, that tlie amount of capitalization 
should 1«! limited by the actual value of the properties owned, or should at any rate 
bear some strict relation thereto; second, that tins capitalization sbonld bedejiendent 
upon the earning capacity of the company. 

Some of the witnesses were apjareutly of opinion that the actual cash value might 
Ixi sulwtantially determined hy the cost of liuilding of the jdants then[.selvi-s and hy 
the actual selling value of the stock on hand.* Others took tile rather extreme 
ground that so far as the effect on the public was concerned the amount of capi¬ 
talization made jiractiially no difference whatever. Overcapitalization, it was .said, 
will not affect earnings, and the stockholder and the public are interested in (virnings 
rather than in capital. Capitalization has no relation whatever to earnings.*'* 

Even those witnesses, however, would he of opinion that llui investor, if not the 
public, has some interest in the (piestion of capitalization, and that there should Isi 
enough public knowledge on the matter so that the inve.stor would know what his 
com|iany was doing. Some general iirovision that would determine that condition 
for the investor might well Im providtsi.* 

The greater numlier of witnesses seemed to he of the opinion that there should he 
for capitalization a basis of tangible assets whose value should he well known and 
should he, other things equal, somewhat closely related to the co.st of prodimtion of 
the plants. It was thought that such a basis of fangihle as.sets was, on the whoh*, 
suitably represented hy preferixsl stmik at par, i>rovided a company or a combina¬ 
tion W'cre to issue both preferred and common stock; or in case a company thought 
it wiser (o i.ssue bonds insteiul of preferred slock, the tangible assets would afford a 
fairly satisfactory basis fora bond issue, provided that the earning capiwity, judging 
from tile experience of preceding years, was enough to pay considerably more than 
interest on such Ixinds. 

These witnesses were usually of the opinion that besides this basis of tangible 
iiasets tor preferred sbwk it was jii.st and, on the whole, in the interest of the public, 
including investors in stocks, that there be also an i.ssue of connnou stock, based 
njxin so-called intangible assets—that is, upon iiateiits, trade-marks, gissl wiil, and 
the increased earning capacity that might come from combination itself. The 
amount of such common stock dependent upon earning cajiacity would naturally 
vary greatly in different kinds of business. Those corporations whose earnings were 
largely dependent upon the popularity of brands or trade-marks might properly issue 
a much larger proportion of common stock as (xmipared with preferred than could 

* Chapman, pp 96,97. 

'Pitcairn, pp. 227,232, 2SS. 

'Chapman, pp. 107,103, SohilT, vol. 9, on TraniiportHtion, pp773, 776. 

t Flint, pp 92,93 Chiiimm'v |IK 
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thosu companies wliose product i»me more directly into the market in competition 
with others of like character, as, for exampie, various steel prixlucts, sugar, Iroots 
and siloes, etc.' 

The expression “goo<l will” was used by many of tlie witnesses to include the 
various forms of intangible assets mentioned above, but in some cases tlie meaning of 
the word was, properly, restricted to the business advantage of acquaintaiue and repu¬ 
tation acquinsl liy any establishment tlirougli a long ^riixi of dealing with its cus¬ 
tomers. Several of the witnesses who held to the last-named meaning were of the 
opinion tliayhe mere fact of combination it-self removcil to a considerable extent this 
element of gissl will, and that in consequem^e it formed no just liasis for capitaliza¬ 
tion. In order to avoid tins loss of goisl will tbniugh (jpmbination it biwl been found 
Ix'st in many instances to retain tlie individual existence of the separate establisli- 
nients under the combination, or at any rate to retain tlie naimts of brands and 
trade-marks of which the value had lieen built up by earlier establislinients.* 


KAITS KBOARDI.NO SIMiCIAI. COMPANIES. 

Mr. Uitcairn," the ])resident of the Pittsburg Plate (Hass Company, testified that 
when it was oiganized by im^reasing its capital stock and buying properties of its 
principal competitors, the jiroperties were bought in at their actual cash values, 
nothing being paid for gowl will, and that the capitalization rcprcsenttHl strictly 
actual cash values. The iiroperties purchastsl in the Sloss-Sliellield l^U'cl and Iron 
Comjiany were bought at what was regarded as actual values, repre.sentcd mainly in 
tangible assets, and this covered the issue of both preferred and conmion stock.* 
Many of the witnesses, testifying with reference to their own combinations, stated 
that tlmre was a lixed relation between the tangible assets and the capitalization, 
and usually that the preferresl stock represented the tangible assets. For example, 
the United States Rubber Comjiany iissmsl cajiital stock to the amount of tlie tangi¬ 
ble assets." The jireferred stock of the Kubber tJoods Manufacturing Company was 
limiUsl strictly to the tangible assets.* The bonds and jireferred stock together of t he 
Uniteil States Bobbin and Sliuttle Company were not to exceed the actual aiijiraised 
value of the tangible assets.' In the case of tlie rubber com|ianies these assets were 
defined as including plant, uiachiiiery, tools, fixtures, and accmuits guarantecil. The. 
American Smelting and Kcfining Company limited its jireferred shsik also to its tan¬ 
gible assets, as did the National .Salt Comjiany and numerous others.* 

In jiractically all of these cases where preferred stock or preferred stock and bomls 
rejiresented tangible assets, at least an eijual amount of common stock was issiiesl, 
which rejiresenhsl goisl will in the broader sense of that term—that is, including 
jiatents, tnale-marks, brands, and gcssl will in the narrower sense. In some cases 
the amount of common st(s:k, instcail of being maile eijujil to that of jireferred, was 
detemiincd rather by the earning cajiacity of the plants as shown by their record 
for a few years precisling. 

Ill tlie Ruhlier Gofsla Manufacturing Comjiany, wliich owned a laige numlier of 
Jiatents and trade-marks, the issue of common stiwk was limited to I4| times the 
amount of the net earnings of the siqiarate comjiauius during the year previous to the 
organization of the combination; that is to say, the issue of the ebinmon stock was 
put on a 7 jier cent earning basis.* 

The United States Kutilier Comjiany intended the common stock, which was equal 
to that of the preferred, to include jiatents, gooil will, etc., but likewise it represented, 

'Flint,pp. 50,''>3, and elsewhere. White, p. 252; Bum, p. 300; iJiike, pp.3l7,331; Hopkins, pp. 343, 
355: Chisholm, pp 432, 433, 441; Norris, p. 477. 

*Burn. p 2H7; Taylor, p. 1(52. 

■»pp. 22r, 232, m 
4Fllnl.54,57. 
ft Flint, 48. 

•Film. 37. 
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“among other things, the increasecl earning capacity icy reason of tlie consoliclation 
of the interests acccpiirecl.” 

In line appraisal of the Ihihhiii and Shuttle Company, noallowamce was to Ihc made 
tor the value of any franchises, lalcels, or trade-marks, earnings or output.’ 

The common stock of the National Salt Company was to pay tor good will, earn¬ 
ing capacity, trade-marks, brands, etc., hut was limited to five times the average 
■annual net earnings for the preceding two years.” 

Mr. Norris* says that in the case of the International Pajxcr Comjrany the common 
stock, wlimli was spoken of as representing good will, was issued on a very low Isisis 
of value. He' speaks of one pajacr mill that yielded $4..')0 in comiiany scscurities for 
every dollar of original invewtment. He ('.stimates the overcapitalization of the com¬ 
pany at $40,000,000. 

.Mr. Chisholm, president of the coinjcany, says that the authorized capihilization 
of the International Paper Company, $2.5,000,0(H) of prcderrtsl and $20,000,0(K) of 
(»inmon stcKk, of which $22,000,000 of the preferred and alsait $17,0(i0,000 of the 
(common, have been issued, together with $9,000,000 of honds, is not excessive; that 
proiH'rties were paid for at a fair valuation when everything was taken into consid¬ 
eration, including water powers, jeosition with rcclation to the supjdy of timla'r, and 
so on. He acknowlcjdges that the capitalization is considerably more than theaggre- 
gatc cairitalization of the separate estahlishmcnts taken into the organizjition, but 
says that many of tlusn had been cerganized long Ixifore at a very low capitalization. 
At the laeginning the capitalization of the whole, including bonds, amounted to 
$4tl,tHtO,000, the appraisal at acctual value erf the |)roiierties was $4.2,000,000, and the 
company had $7,000,000 of working capital~a total of $50,000,000.* He thinks it 
extrennely doiditfni whether the property now ownisl by the (xiini>any csaild be 
dnjclicatcsl for the entire caiiitalization at par, inctiuding the common stock with the 
preferred and thec honds. 

The (ilan of capitalization of the'Royal BakingI’owderComjKiny is soniewliat nnicpie, 
$10,000,000 of 0 per cent preferred stock ami $10,000,(KK) of common. The preferred 
stock is .sold on the market and has regularly paid its 0 jx'r cent dividends. .A ]iro- 
vision is made that if thec interest should lac in dccfault four months, the owners of 
$50,000 of the preferred stock can call a me'eting, elect dimetors, and take charge of 
the business. They can then control the huainess until all arreaneges of dividends 
on the prcrfc'rred stoerk shall have Ireen aecuniulated or jraid. After the jcaynient of 
the deliciencies the vccting |MJwer vestcsl exclusively in the preferred stock shall cease 
and bc! rccstored to t he holders of the common stock. No mortgage can Iw created or 
assumed by the company, nor can the preferred stock lie increasc'd, nor the com|>any 
consolidate with another company, nor a mortgage Ix) placixl on anyof the pro|x'rtic!a 
without the eonsentof the holders of 75 percontof the preferred .stock.* In this com¬ 
pany the coinmon stex'k is all held in private hands, and no rejxrrt is given rccgarcling 
the earnings ejn it. The control of the eom|)any is also exclusively in the hands of 
the few holders of the common stock so long as the dividends on the prc'ferred stexek 
are paid. 

In certain instances where brands and trade-marks are of especial value, instead of 
the rather |x;culiar provisions of the Imking ))ow(ier com|iany which seem to imply 
that the earnings on the exunmon stexek are high, a larger issue of stock is pro¬ 
vided. For example, in the case of the .Vmerican Chicle Company, while there w'as 
no formal apjcraisal of the tangible assets, their value was quite accurately ascer¬ 
tained. Brc'ferred stock then was issued to three times the amount of the tangible 
assets, in round numbers, and the amount of eommon stexek was made double thatof 
the icrefcrred. That is to .say, speaking roundly, the total capitalization is nine times 
the amexmt of the value of the tangible assets. The most valuable ])roperty of this 
ecanpany is its trade-marks, it owning sniistantially all the valuable brands of chew¬ 
ing gum in the (xmntry. It is claim^ that the capitalization of the (company is on 

' Ftlnl, pp. 67-fi(!. c Chisholm, pp. )3'2-44l. 
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a constTvativo taia ivs compared with its earning capacity, from the fact that the 
comi)any earns aiioiit six times th<i dividends on its preferrcti stoi^k and lias paid 8 
per ctmt regularly on its common stock. The j)rice of preferred and the ])rice of 
common slock both stand at about 80.' 

Before one can justify a high capitalization by the mere fact that dividends can lie 
paid on it, one wonld perhajis newt to inquire, in some cases at least, the source of 
power to secure these high earnings. It it were a monopoly power, some would not 
consider the high cajiilalization justified. 

Another interesting question regarding capitalization was raised by Mr. Schwab 
in connection with the United States Steel Corporation. Whether that comiiany 
was to lie eonsiilereil as ovenapitalized or not dejicsded largely, in Mr. Schwab’s 
judgment, upon the value that was to be placed U|Kin its unmined ores and its coking 
coal, lie theught, also, that the value of the ore and coal ought to be (wnsidcred 
as considerably greater from the fact that the supply of l.iike Sujierior ores and of 
Connellsville coking coal was apparently limitcHl and, so far as one could judge from 
the present outhsik, would be exhausted within a comparatively few’ years.' It 
should Ix! noted that the mldition of large capitalization representing values of 
unmined ore is not usual, although it has doubtless a <‘erlain basis of justification.’ 
If we grant that a materially added value comes from the fact that the supply is 
limited and that the Unite<l Stales Steel Corjarration is to gel the he.nelit of this lim¬ 
ited supply by virtue of the fm-t that it owns some 81) per cent of the Lake Sni>erior 
ore in sighl, this is a capitalization which may ixrssihly lx; entirely proiwr, but which 
isclearly a capitalization of natural monopoly. 

As will lie seen from the note' the capitalization of the UniUsl States Steel Oor- 


> Flint, 60, 61. 1 Schwab, pp. an, 167, 472. »Of. King, p. .600. 

*Oimparmm ofdnrkit uf fird Cfmdltuent wembers (if United States Steel Corparatian and shares tiimi in 

exchange therefor. 


[From circiihir letters issued byj. P. Morgan A Co.] 


Nhiiio <»f cfrtnpany. 

1 , 

Amount of 
stock out¬ 
standing. 

Number shares stock 
new company for 
every JOO .HliareB 
uid stock. 

Amount of DOW stock re¬ 
quired to make the ex¬ 
change. 


Preferred. 

Common. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

Finleral Steel </0.: 

S53,‘2ri0,i)00 

40,UOO.OOO 

rio.ooo.ooo 

40,0(10,00(1 

10 ,000,000 

27,000,000 

.12,000,000 

IH,{126.000 
28.000,000 

H. 000,000 
19.000,000 

24,500,000 

24,500,000 

110 


9.58,585,900 

1,859,372 

47,000,000 


Coinmoii. 

Amerieun Steel and Wire Co.: 

4 

117i 

107^ 

iM9,070,62;t 


1024 

51,250,00(1 

National Tube Co.: 

125 

50,000,000 

3,620,0(K) 

33,760,000 



m 

60,000,000 

National Stcfl (>».: 

125 


126 

40,000,000 

American Tin Mate Co.: 

126 

22,906,250 

5^,000 

14,000.000 



12.5 

35,000,00(» 

American Steel Hoop Co.: 

100 


100 

19,000,0(Hi 

American Sheet Steel ('o.: 

100 

. 

24,600,000 


100 

24,600,000 




Amount new stock required to make 




2(11,722,612 

217,085,900 

269,?20,62:l 

239,084,300 

Present issues of the seven compa- 







Increase in capitalization for 




44,686,712 

29,736,823 

44,636,712 

Total Incrifaao common and preferred 




. 




74,373,035 

1 
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]>oratio» iHf74,H73,0;i5 more than tho total capitalization of the reimrato companieH 
of whi(4i it wan at first formed, not counting the Oarruigie company nor tlie (H)m- 
panioH taken in since the oiyanization. From tin; U^stimony given by tiie <»rticei*8 
of several of these He)>arate comjMinies tlieir capitalization was als(^ materially greater 
than their tangible asw^ts. Mr. ReieP Uistifiwl that of the $28,000,000 of (Common 
stock and $18,000,000 of preferred stock enU^ring into tlie (apitalization of the Tin 
Plate Company, the $18,000,000 preferred were 8npi>o8ed to represent the cash values 
of the plants as going concerns including ordinary good will. All of the <*ommou 
represented “goml will”—hoj)e of future success—and pay of the proinoter. He 
stated further, however, that owing to the fa<?t that the (‘stablisbinents were bought 
as going wncerns at a time when business wjw prosptTous and when some of the 
vendors doubtleas felt that they were in a {> 0 Hitj<»n to make goo«l terms, tin* prh^es 
for which they sold were high; so that all the stock taken together would reprewuit 
probably three or four or five times the cash value of the plant itself under ordinary 
wnditions. 

The National Steel Com|)any, according to the l4*stinjony of its president, Mr. Keis,^ 
ha<l the value of its plants fairly iMuturdU^ly represented l)y its pn‘ferR‘<l stock, 
$27,01)0,000, the common sltsik, $:12,000,000, luung all for ‘‘giMsl will’’—expectation 
of profits—and the [wiy (d the promoter. From the testimony of other olHcers the 
implkation is that the ca[)italization of tlie Americran Steel Hoop (k)mj)any, with 
$14,000,000 preferre<l and $19,000,000 common, was divided on substantially tlie same 
l)asis,*arid the same j)lan, it is generally nnderato«>d, was followed in the organization 
of the American Sheet SU*el Company. 

According to the testimony of Judge K. H. Cary^ the capiializationof the Fe<leral 
Steel Comiwny at $98,000,000 represtmted tlie aidual value of the pnnH^rties an<l 
casli. He stattMl, however, that $81,000,000 of that valuation was inen^ase, not 


iVxjtnote—^'ontinued. 

(AjtnjMrijtori of ulocks of first vousiitHnit wie»iter« of Vnited Htcd CorjHtrntUm, (JonliiiiirU. 


Narao of company. 


OmiKinks added after wganizaiUnu 

American Bridge Company; 

Preferred. 

Common.. 

Luke Superior (kmsoliilated Iron 
Mines: 

Common. 


Amount new Slock required. 

Present issue for two comiMinies, 
total... 


Increase in (capitalization for two 
companies.. 


Total intirease, two companies 

Increase, seven com|ianies. 

Increase, two coni|Ninies. 


Total iiujrease, nine companies. 


Total iucrcaae, preferred and 
common. 


Amount of 
stock out¬ 
standing. 


1 NumlKTsluiresstock 
j new company for 
every 100 shares; 
old sUwk. 


Aiiiuunt of new st«Krk re- 
•piired to maki? the ex¬ 
change. 


Prcfemxl.l Common. L Pref(!rred. Common. 


$31,373,800 
:{0.950,«X) 


20,887,440 I 


106 


..j $:M,611,180 

•10,348,060 
74,860,230 
31.373,800 I 


88,122,148 


$32,408,340 

•10,348,066 
72 , m,m 
60,838,2-tO 


i 

43,485,430! 12,008,147 

j 43,485,430 


56,403,683 


20,736,32:1 

12,008,147 


41,744,470 

88,122,148 


* Vol. 1, pp. 866, m. 
*Vol. 1, p. 944. 


*(lnthrie, vol. I, pp. 963-067; Moore, vol. J, pp.! 
♦Vol. l,p.087. 
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appt'Ariii); in the b(K)k values of the setmrtite companies. That increase represented 
mainly increased values of the properties since they had f)een heid by the con¬ 
stituent companies. For example, some coal land was put in at $500 an atue, of 
which some Imd been sold just before the time when he gave his testimony at 
$1,000 an acre; the Illinois Stod Coinpany had one iron mine thatcost almut $76,000— 
they had just been offered $000,000 in cash for it—and similar matters of that kind. 
It will be seen that in this way a part of tliis actual valuation of $98,000,000 
(^31,000,000) was in the form of mines, real estate, etc,., part of which of course was 
not immediately productive, but wbicb it was supposed at that time had an actual 
cash vjlue of the amount named. 

Mr. Oates, at that time chairman of the American Stetd and Wire Company,' 
testified that of its ca(>ifalization of $!)0,(XK),000, probably $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 
might Ik) considered as value rjf plants, and $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 were issued 
as “ goo(l will.” As showing the increased and increasing value of such property he 
stated that the demand tor steel tars, steel ve.ssel.s, and steel frames for buildings 
ami bridges constituted as large a demand in tonnage as the total tonnage of the 
United States in iron ami steel 15 or 20 years ago. 

From the testimony offenxl by these different witnesses it will I* seen that in 
October, 1899, the actual cash values of most of the plants entering into the United 
States Steel Cor|K)ration (including the National Tube Company on the same basis as 
the American Tin I’late Company) were placed by the ollicers themselves of those 
coinianies at their very literal estimate of $298,570,200, leaving $158,500,000 as “good 
will.” From the table given above in the note it will he semi that that capitalization 
has l)een increased by $74,878,035, making a total of $282,878,0.85 for “ gomi will,” 
in the broad sense, provided there had been no increase in the value of tlie tangitile 
assets. On that ipiestion some consiilerations are given below. 

A fairer basis of comparison between the separate companies than the ateve would 
be that matie in substance by the United States Steel Corjainition itself in ))urchasing 
the shares of the different companies. The shares of the Federal Steel Company, the 
American Steel and VV'ire Company, and the National Tula) Company were all of them 
taken at somewhat lower rates than tho.se of the National Steel Company or the Amer¬ 
ican Tin Plate Company. From the test imony already cited it .seems that in the case 
of thwe two com[)anies all of the common stock at any rale, and proliably consider¬ 
ably more was to te considerml as issued for “goixl will”—i. e., exjiectation of 
earnings. On that basis, as has often been assumed without allowances for increase 
in values during the last two years, taking all the common stock of all the comiianiea 
purchased by the United States Steel Corporation, with the exception of the Carnegie 
Company and the teke Superior Consolidated Mines, neither of which had any pre¬ 
ferred stock, it will te seen that the “good will” in tire constituent companies 
amounts to $270,835, iOO. If we may also assimie that the added common stock is to 
te considered as “ good will,” and add this to the sum mentioned ateve, it results 
that the "good will ” of the consolidated companies amounts to $302,118,963, or, if 
one were even to include the added preferred also, it would amount to $389,918,111. 
If we were to take the price of the stock of the Lake Superior Consolidated Mines 
as a criterion of the value of that stock before it entered into the consolidation, it 
would appear that more should te added, but regarding that we have no dellnite 
basis for comparison and therefore omit it entirely, except as regards the increase. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that the testimony on which these statements are 
based refers to c-onditions of nearly two years ago. 

It is, of course, true that there are increased values of the pniperties, because 
they have doubtless since the earlier date added materially to their plants and 
cash oh hand, and there has doubtless teen also some added value given to the plants 
by the prosperous conditions of the last two years. How much is to be so reckoned, 
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how milch IH to 1h) credited to good will or actual caniing capacity, of course is a 
matter for individual judgment; but, according to officers of the Steel Corjioration 
itself, not less than $175,000,000 have lieen addeil in actual values simo the testimony 
of the officers of the different plants referred to was given. It has lieen testified also 
tliat ill certain cases goml will alone in its narrower sense is of more value than all 
the tangible assets of an establishment. 

There is no evidence before the commission and there has lieen no published 
statement showing the issue of stocks and bonds paid for the Carni^ie iirojicrtii*. 
In a circular letter issued by .1. I’. Morgan & Co., March 2, 1901, it was stated that 
the “bonds of the Uniteil States Steel Corporation are to be used only toacipiire 
bonds and 60 per cent of the stock of the Carnegie Company.” It has lieen fre¬ 
quently stateil, though not published on authority, ttiat the bonds were exchanged 
at par, and that Mr. Carnegie received $1 ,.500 in bonds for each $1,000 of his Carnegie 
stock. At those rates he would have received for— 

Bonds of IJ. S. 

Steel (loriKimtion. 


$160,000,000 bonds. $160,000,000 

$96,(K)0,000 slock at 1.50 in Imnds. 144,lKK),fl00 


304,000,000 

As this sum agrees exactly with the amount of lionds is.siKsl, it seems a reasonable 
iiiterprt'tation. 

It is genemlly supposed that most of the remainder of the Carnegie slock wa« taken 
at 1.50 preferreil stock with an (spial Ixiniis of conimon, though some little was Isiught 
for $1,2(X) or $1,300 cash. Assuming all taken at the first rate, anti that $2.5,(XK),000 
cash was rai.scd with $25,000,000 jiar of prefernsl with ciiiial Ihiiius of common, a 
generally lutceptetl inference, the remainder of the Carnegie holdings and the cash 
would have cost as follows: 


For Ri),IXKI.I100 cash. 

For 8it4,iitxi,(t0tl Cameglo bIocIc at ISO. 

Stocks of thy 11 compitnies. 

Total to pay for punthases. 


New stocks. 


Preferred. 

! Common. 

#25,000,000 

! $25,000.U(W 

96,000,000 

SK). 000,000 

121,000,000 

121,000,000 


342,667,019 


Vw,1*11,848 I 463,667,01» 


Taking these sums, which as will lie seen arc jiartly estimates, known to lie not 
i|uite accurate, but proliably too large, from $.550,000,000 each of preferred and eom- 
niou, tile total amount atithorizetl, fhera is left for the pay of the syndicate anti as 
treasury stock to lie used in future: 

•’referred. $92,418,152 

tVnimion... 86,432,981 


PRICES. 

KAW MATBRIAL. 

Comparatively little testimony was given regarding the effects of the combinations 
on the jiricea of raw material, but in a few special cases some effects aptieared. At 
the time the National Cordage Com|iany was founded there were 5 houses in Manila 
dealing in manila hemp. The Cordage company made an agreement with them by 
which they were txiiind not to sell hemp to any other concern in Ameriia, nor to 
any house in England unless that house agreetl not to sell to any one in the United 
Statist, except at an advance of half a cent a pound above the price the National 
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Cordage Ooinjmny wass paying. In this way the company succeeded in obtaining a 
slight advantage for a brief time. The English houses later, thinking that the con- 
tracd. would be held illegal in the English courts, broke it and sold to the American 
manufacturers.’ The other prominent cordage manufacturers, like Mr. Filler and 
Mr. Holmes, testified that they at no time had serious trouble in getting supplies, 
and they had supposed that they bought as cheaply as did the National Cordage 
Company.” Mr. Taylor, formerly of the National Cordjige Company, said, however, 
that at thistime there was an understanding between the National Cordage Company 
and the Filler and Plymouth companies.’ 

It has l)eea thought by some of the com|)etitors of the tolaicco combinations that 
inasmuch as the number of purchasers of leaf tol>acco has lessened since the formation 
of tho.se com|>anie8 the competition for leaf is less kStm, and in consequence the 
pri(a^ has been lowead. Mr. Campbell, president of the United States Tobacco 
Company, testified that since the American ToIkicto Company controls the pundiase 
of tobacco for .Taiam, this has had the effect of cutting down the prices of the grades 
that ar(! e.vported to that country.* He is also of the opinion that tin* American 
Tobacco Company has greatly rednec'd prices, cspis'ially of (sitters, in Viiginiaand the 
Carolinas. In his judgment, the farmer docw not now realize more than half as much 
as ho did when the several coiniianies composing the American Tobac(to Company 
were comiieting on the warehouse fi<x>rs. Numerous leaf dealei's have iKien driven 
out of business because the companies tor whidi they bought have been absorljcd. 
Within two years the acreage of North and South Carolina has Ixien reduced 30 
to 40 per cent becaust! pricces were so low.’ 

On the other hand Mr. Duke, president of the Amernan Tobacco Company and of 
the Continental Tobatcco Comjiany, believes that his companies are at a disadvantage 
in buying raw materials because of the large jiurchases which they must make. The 
smaller manufacturer can pick U[) bargains; the largo one mast buy oiienly in large 
quantities. Moreover, he urges that it is not to the interest of the manufacturer to 
put the price of tobacco very low. If that is done the farmer will grow poorer 
tobacco. Inasmuch as the price of the finished product is deixindent uixm that of 
the raw material, and a slight increase in price does not materially affect sales, there 
is no siierial gain to come from beating down the farmer. Even with no competi¬ 
tion at all it would tie wise to pay a good price for tobacco.* 1 le thinks, too, that 
the output of tobacco has increased very largidy during the last ten years in the 
Carolinas and Tennessee. The increase has come to a considerable extent through 
the increased demand of the combinations for tobacco which they wished to use in 
manufacturing cigarettes for export. 

A somewhat similar argument is made by Mr. Chapman' with reference to the 
prices (laid for ore by the American Smelting and Refining Comiiany. He urges that 
it would not Ix' to the advantage of the company to reduce the price of ore. The 
more they pay, the more mines will lie ojierated and the more raw material they 
will be able to get. 

It is notii-eable that since the organization of the United States Steel Corixiration 
it has fixed the price of Lake Superior iron ore at 11.2.5 less per ton for tho season of 
1901 than was paid during the season of 1900.” Of course, owning, as it docs, some¬ 
thing like 80 i>er cent of the ore, it is practically within its power to fix its price for 
the general market. Mr. Schwab in his testimony did not give tho reasons for fixing 
the lower price beyond an intimation that this factshowed that there was noattempt 
at securing exces.sively high prices. Possibly one further element is to be fonmi in 
the fact that the Uniteil States Steel Corporation is also a purchaser of crude iron, 
and that there may lie in this a certain element of reciprocity. 

' Walerbiiry, pp. 1SI,132. * Pp. 30S,3t8. 

” Fitler, p. H7: HolnKM, p. 13!). • fp. .m, 327. 

’Taylor, p. 163. 'K9S. 

*1’.3I2. «Hopkina,pp.611, 613,^16; King, pp.490,600; Schwab, pp.471,472. 
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In hia teatimony regarding the rubber combinationa Mr. Flint atates that the price 
of ciude rubber haa of late yeara decidedly increaaed, owing to the action of the law 
of aupply and demand. While the combination of rubber intcreate haa prevented 
any great apeculative advance, it haa not been able to keep down the price of the 
raw material in general.' 

It ia the very general belief in Europe, and the belief ia one that aeema to be 
apreading here alao, that the larger induatrial combinationa will find it to their 
interest, arid alao within their power, to prevent to a considerable extent either 
simulative advances or re<iuctions in the prices of raw materials. In many indns- 
triea, as, for example, in cordage and sugar, the apeculative element in the price of 
raw material ia potent in determining profits and prices of the finished product.’ 
Any steadying effect in that direction would materially advance the general interests 
of manufacturers as well aa of conaumers. The experience of the cordage combina¬ 
tiona aeema to be distinctly on the other side, but that of the rubber manufacturers, 
of the sugar refiners, and possibly of some others in this country, as well aa of the 
coal and iron manufacturers of Euro|)e, seems to show that the combinations have at 
any rate the opportunity to perfonn this service for the public. 

CONTHOI, OK PRODUCT. 

Several of the combinations which the Industrial Commission has lieen lately con¬ 
sidering are able to control a very largt! portion of the entire output of the country, 
so that they have, perhaps, the power to effect prices. The National Cordage Com¬ 
pany soon after its formation controlled probably from 60 to 70 jHsr cent of the entire 
business, though at the present time the Standard Koih; and Twine Company prob¬ 
ably does not control more than 15 to 20 per cent of the output; the Filler Comiainy 
|)erhaps 18 per cent, and the Plymouth Conlage Company from 15 to 20 per cent, 
these largest three companies Ixdng not materially different in the amounts producetl.* 

The American Smelting and Befining Company l)eforc the union with theGuggen- 
heimera controlled about 85 per cent of the entire smelting business of the country. 
Since that (»mbination it has sulwtantially all of the trade.' 

The United States Ruhlwr Company and the Rubl)er Goods Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany handle from 55 to 60 p<;r cent of the rublier trade of the United States.’ In 
the ease of the Rubber Goods Manufaeluriug Comjjany, some articles are protected 
by patents, so that the company has entire monopoly. In other eases its output 
does not cover more than 25 per cent. The United States Rubber Company probably 
has about 70 per cent of the output in boots and shoes. 

The Pittsburg Coal Company controls the bulk of the lake trade in coal, although 
there is a little competition from southern Ohio and western Virginia. It is so situ¬ 
ated that it can practically dictate the priws in its entire market.* 

The United States Steel Corporation is made up of companies engaged in various 
lines of business, from mining to finishing the higher grades of steel. It is probable 
that at the present time it controls between 65 and 76 per cent of the steel industry 
of the United States. In very prosperous times the percentage would probably be 
smaller; in very dull times it would be very much larger.’ 

The International Paper Company produces, probably, at the present time about 
1,300 tons [K‘r day out of an entire output for the United States of over 2,000 tons per 
day of news print paper.® 

>P.8l. 

•Taylor, pp. 163-166; Holmes, pp. 189,146; Qrlmwoofl, p. 130. 

•Fitter, p. 146; Taylor, pp. 16^ 163; Holme^ p. 144. 

•Chapman, p, 97, 

•Flint, p. 83. 

•Chapman, pp. 100 to 108. 

’Schwab, p. 466, 466. 

"Norris, p. 411. 
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At the time of ite formation, in the judgment of Mr. Norris, business mana^irof 
the Now York Times, it produced about 80 per cent of the American output, l)ut the 
new niille of tlie Great Northern Taper Comi«ny have probably reduced the per¬ 
centage somewhat. Mr. Chisholm, president of the International Paper Company, 
thinks that the comiKiny prodnees now about 70 jier eent of all the paper of all 
kinds mannfacture<l in the United States, although it is impossible to tell accurately 
just the percentage.* 

The American Thread Company together with the Coats Company probably con¬ 
trol two-thirds of the thread output of the United States. Although the Coats Com¬ 
pany is counted as a competitor, it is still a prominent stockholder in the American 
Thread Comi)any, so that there is not the fame vigorous competition that there used 
to lie before there was this commnnity of interest.’ 

The General Aristo Comjiaiiy has nearly a monopoly of certain grades of photo¬ 
graphic |«i)er made by foreign paper mills. This comes from the fact that this com- 
jany had arranged with the German manufacturers to buy only their products for 
use in this country, provided that they might have tlie exclusive use of tliose prod¬ 
ucts in this country. In this way they have smeceiied in securing a monopoly so 
far as the direct purchase from the foreign manufacturers is concerned. It has lieen 
shown, however, liy otlier witnesses that they are still able to buy this same grade 
of paper in Europe from other dealers, altliougli not from the mannfa<;tnrers.’ 

The National Salt Comi>any apparently produces from 80 to i)0 per rent of the 
output of fine salt east of the Ihaiky Mountains. In many loialities, owing to the 
freiglit rates, the salt company has practically a monoiioly, wliereas in other cases 
for similar reasons it is compelled to cut its prices very low in order to have any 
control of the market at all. The freight rates from England by water to coast cities 
are considerably less than the railroad rates from the plants of the salt eomjiany; so 
that ill order to meet this English wimpetition the price obtained for salt at the wells 
has to be made less than that obtained by tlie English {irodiicer at the wells. In the 
case of the salt combination the element of freight is so important that its degree of 
control of the market ilepends to a very great extent upon the special locality that 
one has under consideration.’ 

At the time when the wall-paper combination was most effective it controlled at 
least 75 per cent of the business, and even when it was decided to dissolve it still 
controlled probably fully 60 per cent.* 

Mr. Pitcairn, president of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Compimy, says tliat tliat com¬ 
bination protliiees alxiut 72J per cent of tlie plate-glass product of this country.* 

The American Chicle Coinfiany, through its brands and trade-marks, probably con¬ 
trols 65 per cent of the chewing gum consumed in the country. The American 
Caramel Company owns all the popnlir lirands of caramels, although it does not con¬ 
trol a few of tlie highest-priced products.’ 

The National Starcli Company has also a large percentage of control, amoimting to 
probably more than 90 per cent of the box starch used and a very large percentage 
of starch of other kinds.* 

In the case of certain local companies, such as the Pittsburg Brewing Company and 
the Cleveland and Sandusky Brewing Company, the control of the local market is, 
of course, very nearly complete so far as the ordinary consumption is concerned, 
although in the case of the larger hotels and restaurants naturally there is consider¬ 
able outside beer brouglit into the market. 

Certain local companies, such as the Brooklyn Union Gas Company, being natural 
monopolies, have absolute control of the markets, hut their prices are determined to 
a considerable extent by legislation or by legislative power, even though no direct 
action is taken. 


' Chi»holm, pp. «1 to 438. ‘Bum, pp. 800,803. 

* Hopkins, pp. 348, 350, 856. f F, 289. 

^ Dailey, pp, 183, 187; Hubbell, p, 191. ^ ■ i Flint, p. 66. 

‘White, p. 247-249. ‘Flint, p,66; Hel, p. 678. 
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PRICES OF PKODUCT. 

It is iHiriiaiw natural for tlie combinations to attempt to take cKsiit for any decrease 
in the price of their iinishcil product, stating that tliis decrease has come alsjiit from 
the various <!conomies whicli have been made by the comliination, and from their 
wiliinguess to be reasonable in their dealings with the public; or to cite instances 
of dei:rcase in prim as showing that although they may have a large amount of capi¬ 
tal they are still subject to competition and arc unable to mntrol prices. 

On the other hand, when prices in products manufactured by the combinations 
have increased, it is not unusual for them to mil attention to the comiitions of the 
market which have brought alxiut this increase, as, for example, a very largely 
increased demand for the product, or increase in the price of the raw material, or 
increased wages, or some other similar factor. 

Mr. White, tlie president of the National .Salt Comiiany, says that before the 
organization of that company pri«.s hail fallen so low that they were imrcimmera- 
tive. He submits a table covering several years, which shows a gradual decrease 
in price until the formation of the company, and since that time ijiiite a decided 
increase. The average for the year 189G was’40i cents in Michigan; in 18(t(), .ISf 
cents; in 1900, 47 cents, and in 1901, !>5 cents. Hethinks, however, that the average 
prim in the different markets is less than the average price of 5 years ago. 

It haslieen one pnr{s)He of the com|iany to eipialize prices in view of prevailing 
freight rates, but he thinks that the company is entirely justified in making jirices 
high enough to insure a reasonable rate of profits to the manufacturers, and that 
they were not high enough for that before. In cases where the retail price of salt 
has increased very materially, as, for example, from 90 cents a barrel to $1.40, he 
urges that the price of cwiiierage stock has advanced about (10 jier cent, wages have 
also advanced, and the prices of coal and transportation are both increased. The 
small consumer pays no more at retail than formerly. The grocer loses. He used 
to buy a .5-cent bag of salt for 2 cents and sell it for 5 . Under the higher priem he 
pays 2 } cents and must still sell for 5 cents.' In Mr. White’s opinion, in a good 
many cases, the high prices tiaiil by consumers are due rather to the demands of 
the groceis and the high profits made by them than to any increase in price on the 
|iart of the manufacturer. 

He is of the opinion that, generally siwaking, his company fixes the price lor the 
market, and that outside manufacturers generally follow these prices, cutting just 
enough to get business.” 

Mr. Taylor, the secretary-treasurer of the Standai-il Koiki and Twine Company, says 
that the National Cordage Comjiany, feeling that it had largely control of the market, 
pusheil the prices higher, Imth of the raw material and of the finisheil product, than 
the conditions of business would w'arrant. It put the price of hemp as high as 15 or 
16 cents a pound, being anxious to secure complete control. Naturally the price of 
the finished prorlnct went up with the price of the raw material. On the other hand, 
it was to be kept in mind that the National Cordage Comiiany ultimately failed 
because it was unable to control capital enough to hold its large stock in hand. The 
business being done largely by seasons, it is usually necessary to carry a very large 
stock. In 1893, owing to the unsettled condition of the market, the company was 
unable to borrow so largely on its stra'k of goods as it had been accustomed to do. 
In consequence, it was comiiellwi to attempt to issue new preferred stock in order to 
raise capital to carry on its business. This created distrust, and eventually led to the 
underselling of its stock, and it was finally thrown into the hands of a receiver. 
The fmlure of the company led to throwing its product on the market, and the prices 
of cordage fell to a jxiint lower than had been known for many years. The price of 
hemp, for example, went to below 4 cents jier pound, although it had been as high 
as 16 or 16 cents within a comparatively short time tefore. The finished product, 
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of course, fell corresjwndingly. The stock of binders’ twine thus thrown on the 
market—“bankers’ twine,’’ as it was called—made the Inisiness very unsatisfactory 
for a considerable time.' While the company was successful it had so large control 
of the market that the Plymouth and Fitter (companies were in the habit of letting it 
fix the price, they following closely. 

The price of nows print jMiixjr, acconling to the testimony of Mr. Norris,® before 
the organization of the International Paper OomiMiny, had betm very tew, averaging 
If cents per pound. This had so cheai)ened the cost of producing news|>a()ers that 
the daily and Sunday editions had lajcn very much enlarged. The retail price of 
newspapers had fallen to 1 cent, and there had t)een an enormous increase of circu¬ 
lation. The organization of the company, with tin; effort to jay dividends on its 
laige (apitalization and with the high salaries j>aid to its officers, haxi, in the opinion 
of Mr. Norris, "resnlted in an increase of 13 jier ton in the cost of production, although 
the latwr cewt had been reduced. He thought that the cost of selling had been 
largely increased through the sales department, since the sates were made no longer 
by managers 8i)ecilieally interested in the company, but by a salaried sates agent.* 
Mr. Chisholm, on the other hand, the president of the company, although acknowl¬ 
edging that the prices of news print jraper have been increa.<«‘d, explained the matter 
in a different way. He declared, first, that the pri<‘ea wliich prevailcil liefore were so 
low that there was no adeejuate. return on the capital. Moreover, the very great 
increase in demami after the laginning of the Simnish war luul justified an increase 
in price. The improvxsd quality of the iKijier and the imTOUse in wages acisamted also 
in part for the increased priw.' The resultof the increasisl iirice of jaiper had Ikhui, 
according to Mr. Norris, a re<luction in the size of some news|»vpers, an incn’astf at 
times in the advertising rate, and an increases in tin; price of the newspaicers them¬ 
selves, with a consecpient falling off in circulation to the detriment of tluc public.'' 

Mr. Hillyer, lawyer of Atlanta, states that tlicc combination of cast iron pipe manu¬ 
facturers caused the city of Atlanta to pay Ifti or $7 per ton more for pipe than should 
have Iceen paid." lie is of the opinion that indnstria! (coml)inations in general are 
formtid for the purpose of putting «ii jerices. Although their savings might [cermit 
them, through concentration of management, to lower prices, it is comparatively 
seldom that that has been the result. Wherever there has been lowering in price of 
products by combinations, in his judgment this lowering is due rather to improve¬ 
ments in methods of production which leave rednccsl the cost, and which would 
have Ixen made regardless of the combination. 

Mr. Mayer, of John Lucas & Co., glass dealers, deedares tliat the Ifittsburg Plate 
Glass Comjcany has advanced the price of plate glass within 3 years at least 1.50 [cer 
cent. The size 12 by 60 inches 2 or 3 years ago sold at 7.5 cents a light; at the time 
of his testimony, at $1.88. The size 24 by 60 inches sold at $2.40; after the combina¬ 
tion at $6. The size 24 t)y 84 inches formerly at $4..5.5; later at $11.38. In his judg¬ 
ment this increase in price has Ix-en due almost solely to the combination, aided by 
the protective tariff, whicli has prevented tree importation of plate glass. 

Some glass, however, is still importixl in spite of this iiKTOasoiin price, and lie 
offers no explanation of that fact, although it would seem to imply that Kuroisian 
prices must also have risen greatly.' Mr. Pihairn, president of the Pittsburg Plate 
Glass Company, ajlmits that in 1897 prices were much lower than in 1901, but 
declares that was an exceptional period, when business was in its moat demoralized 
condition. White not denying the specific statements of Mr. Mayer, he declares that 
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the sizes (fiven are exceptional. Headds; “ The actual cash returns rc<!eive<l by this 
coin(»ny show that the average advance of glass from that period has been only 
from 60 to 60 jier cent, and not 160 per cent, as alleged. This is computing upon 
the entire saies of all sizes of plate glass. Some of the preferential buyers are now 
buying certain sizes of piate glass at prices lower than before the industrial revival 
of 1898." He adds that “in addition to this fact, there has been a great increase in 
the price of materials.” He thinks that the average increase in raw materials is 
al)out 86 per cent. Wages have also advanced.' While he grants that there has 
been a great increase in price of some sizes, he declares that alwut two-thirds of 
the product of his company is sold in sizes under 10 sipiare feet without profit, and 
that part of it is sold at a loss. It has Iteen possible to make this low esimpetilive 
price in certain special sizes, l)ecause by making those sizes they would not increase 
their general expenses of the cost of dLstrihution or t)f material; and if they <'oulil 
get the bare («st of materials and labor entering into their product, they could 
afford to take that price in order to keep the works running and the men emjiloyed. 
Conai(ier«'d by itself, on the same Itasis as their whole business, this woidd Imj <lone 
at a loss of 10 or 15 cents per ftsd,.' The general result of the testimony on plate 
glass would seem to be this, that the combination has Iteen able to control to a 
considerable extant the prices, but that there is much excuse for an increase in the 
prices of some sizes, owing to the conditions of the business. 

The real cause of the complaint was not that companies had combinetl, but that 
the consolidation had taken the jobbing tnuie under its own control, hence the 
retailers of small sizes no longer have an opiH)rtunity to sell laiger size's and make 
a iirotit therefrom. 

Before the organization of the Nationai Wall Paper Company, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Burn, its presideitt, there had Iteen various agreements among 
manufacturers uiuler which priircs were fixetl and maintained at a high pr)int. 
There was, however, great difliculty in enforcing penalties, and the agreements 
wen' fn'quently brok('n. .\fter the National Wall Paper Com{>any was organized 
tiu're was an iiu'rease in price—t'liough to make the business remunerative, although 
it was not exorbitant. Thei)ri<’eswen! definite and uniform. It had l)een expecUsl, 
however, that most of the profits of the condiination would be made rather by 
economic's than by increase in price. It attamj)ted to do without the sc'rvicc's of 
some of the middlemen. The result of this effort, however, was that the jobbc'rs 
united to encourage its comiietitors, eneouniged new factories to start, and also 
profitecl by the jirejudice of the public against trusts.* The larger company also 
could not undertake indivi<lual comjxitition, and had to give to all buyers the 
lienefit of the lowest figures.* These faeds in Mr. Bum’s judgment seemed to 
show that in the wall-pa|)er business, at any rata, it was not possible for a comhina- 
tiou to maintain high prices for any length of time. The prejudice of the;' public, 
together with the east! with which comjietition could be established, soon brought 
prices lau'k to a competitive rata. 

The testimony of sulwtantially all of the condnnation men is to the same effect— 
that unless a combination has either some natural mono|>oly of the raw material, or 
IS protected by a patent, or ])o8sibly has succt'edc'd in developing some very popular 
style or tradcc-marks or brands, any attempt to put pricc-s at above competitive rates 
will result eventually in failure, although it may lie tam|x)rarily suixessful.* On the 
other hand, by securing control of trade-marks, or by creating a demand for certain 
brands through skillful advertising, very materiai advances in prices may often be 
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made. For example,‘the Koyal Baking Powder Company has been able to keep up 
the price of its products owing largely to the fact that the people demand its brands.* 
In similar ways, by extensive advertising, the alum baking powder companies 
have succeeded in extending very largely the sales of their ^lods, although at niucli 
lower prices.* Others effect sales at good pri(«8 in other ways. 

The sales of the various Imking powders have also l)een extended or restricted 
by other means. Apparently the Royal Baking Prvwder Company has attcmjited 
to extend its sales and lessen the aal«» of its rivals by a<lvertisemont8 in which it 
charges that alum baking powders are injurious to health, whereas the mamifacturei's 
of alum powders defend their powders as being wholesome, and in their advertise¬ 
ments charge that cream of tartar baking powdem are unhealthfnl. They also 
encourage sales through offering prizes with their products.’ Their sales are also at 
times restricted by adverse legislation, w'hir^h is predicated on the ground of proteo 
tion to the health of the community, but which they think is instigated by the Royal 
Baking Powder Company. Whatever may l>e the merits of the special controversy 
in question, the prices on both sides are to a very great extent fixed by the iiartial 
monopoly that comes through the exclusive use of trade-marks and through the 
skillful advertising employed to uphold their value. 

Somewhat similar results, although brought al)out with apparently no feeling of 
hostility on the part of rivals, have laam .secured by the American Caramel Company, 
the Ameriian Chicle Company, and others of a similar nature.* As a general prin¬ 
ciple, however, Mr. Flint makes the statement that the only way in which a con<a;rn 
can destroy competition is by creating ami mainhiining facilities for a lower cost of 
production, and by making a lower price to the consimier than others can make. 
Industrial (simbinations, he says, “unless they are favore<l by Government fran¬ 
chises or by Government patents, are subject to the law that the lowest prure makes 
the market.” * In his judgment, the ultimate result of industrial eombinatious will 
lie a reduction in prices, although that result has not as yet in all cases Issen brought 
about.* 

Mr. GrimwtKHi, in speaking of cordage, is of the fi]>inion that, considering the 
experience of the wjrdage manufacturers, the tendemry would now be for the man¬ 
agers of combinations to make the ln’st goisls at the lowest prices, and to put them 
on the market at only a fair profit, so as to keej) price's down.’ 

On the other hand, Mr. Klinck, a meal jaicker of Buffalo, and a large dealer in 
meats and salt, is of the opinion that the salt comhination has increased prices far 
beyond a reasonable extent. It is his opinion also that various other products whicrh 
he needs to buy in his Inisiness as a packer have had their prices materially raised 
by combinations. He submits detaihsl statistics to j>rove his contention.* 

In the case of the iron and steel industry the general impression seems to l)e that 
so far, at any rate, it has not btwn possible for the combinations to maintain priixM 
materially above what the market conditions would justify. It is doubtless true tliat 
in many cases, even earlier, there have Ix’en temporary irombinations, )Kk)I 8, in cer¬ 
tain lines of industry which have kept prices up, but these have ordinarily been 
short-lived. If pricesare advancing, the pfsils stand; if prices fall,they go to pieces.* 
The very great increa.se or <lecreas»! in the prires of iron and steel seem to l)e due 
rather to other causes. Mr. Butler siys, for example, that the extntme (luctuations 
to which the iron and steel market have iHsm subject sciem to be duo largely to the 
fact that the middlemen, whenever there ts)mes an increased demand, fear that there 
is going to bo a scarcity, and so call for more than they really need, in this way 
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making a demand'that is abnonnal. In onler to meet this apimrent demand and 
check it, the output is increased and prices are raised heyond what would otherwise 
be justified. When at length it is found that there has been an oversupply made 
ready for the market, prices b^n to fall, and these same middlemen, fearing that 
they will be caught with too large stocks on hand, cut prices until they fall below what 
the market conditions would really justify. In his opinion, apparently, as well as in 
that of many of the men associated with the combinations, the effei^t of a great com¬ 
bination would be rather to prevent these abnormal fiiictuations than cither to 
increase or to decrease materially the general average prices.' The i>ower of the com¬ 
binations, in the minds of most of these men, depemls to a considerable extent uixm 
the condition of the market. When there is a depression in prices, a combination 
controlling, as does the United States Steel Coporation, from 65 to 75 per cent of the 
output would not be able to fix prices to any considerable extent. When, on the 
other hand, the demand was so great that all establishments were running full, it conid 
aid in steadying prices or in fixing a rate beyond which none could go.* None 
of the steel manufacturers seems to think that there is any great danger of monopo¬ 
listic control of prices from the existence of the United States Steel Corporation. 

HPRCIAI. PBICKS IN lOCAI. MARKETS. 

The charge has been very frequently made that the great combinations are able at 
times to follow their smaller comiietitors into local markets, to make prices very low 
there in order to rnin their rivals, then to recoup themselves by higher prices in the 
general market. Siudi a course of prix-edure is generally looked niion as an unfair 
method of competition. 

So far as evidence has been taken before the commission it does not seem that 
this praitiie has been followed by the steel manufacturers. 

Regarding the Standard Oil Coiniiany the charge was substantiated more or less 
completely, and was even acknowledged by some of the Standard Oil oflieials them¬ 
selves to have been their practice in individual cases.’ 

Mr. White, president of the National Salt Company, says that naturally his «>m- 
pauy sells low where there is eomjietition, and reixmps itself off the general market. 
He considers this pnxwdure perfectly proper, and, on the whole, advantageous to the 
public. The company iloes not have a complete mono|)oly anywhere. There is not 
a town in the country which its comjietitorH can not reaidi if they wish to. It is 
not possible to put up the prices in Kansas to an extraordinary point to make up for 
loss in killing competition in New York. On the whole this proceilure, in hie judg¬ 
ment, will tend toward an evening of pritx*s, and toward lower general rates from 
which the public will not suffer.* It is proliable that this defense and the acknowledg¬ 
ment of similar practices would lie made by managers of other annbinations, but 
such testimony has been seldom given. 

The two other prominent eases in which such chaiges have lieen made liefore the 
commission, although with different elements also entering, are those of the Oeneral 
Aristo Company and of the Continental Tobacco Comisuiy; such charges were made 
by rivals of the General Aristo Comiiany, whose nuiterial is sold by the Kastman 
Kixlak ComiMiny as a general sales agent. Mr. Dailey and Mr. Carbutt, rival manu¬ 
facturers, said tliat the General Aristo Company regularly sold its pajiera at a dis¬ 
count of 16 per cent from list price; then at intervals it jaud an additional reliate 
of 12 per cent to those who had not handled paper of any other make. They 
declared that later the comiiany went still further and detennined to refuse entirely 
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its goods, including Ihe goods of the Kastman Kodak Company, to all dealers who 
handled independent paper. In this way, inasmuch as some of the goods under tlic 
control of the Aristo Company or of the Eastman Kodak Company were in general 
demand, dealers found themselves compelled to refuse independent paptsrs and to 
limit themselves to those manufactured by the General Aristo Company. They con¬ 
sidered this method of dealing unfmr and injurious to public interests, if not even 
illegal.' 

In behalf of the General Aristo Company, Mr. Abbott, the vice-president, and Mr. 
Hnbbell, counsel, stated that the Eastman Kodak Company, as general agent for the 
General Aristo Comjiany, offers the goods of the two companies to all dealers at a 
trade discount of 16 per lent, and gives an ailditional discount of 12 jier cent to deal¬ 
ers who handle their goods exclusively. Mr. Abbott thinks it doubtful if the kotlak 
wmpany would sell anything to a dealer unless he confines himself to its line. 
The dealer has the option of handling either its goods or other lines of goods. If 
any compulsion is put upon the dealer, that comes from the consumer. .Generally 
sijeaking, he says, exclusive agencies are not given, though at times they art'. Inas¬ 
much as the company has been at groat exjtense to l)uild up its trade by sending 
S])ecial agents about to educate photographers in the jiarticular use of tlie company’s 
goods, he thinks it is justified in asking this exclusive use. He sites no ritason why 
they should educate photographers for the Itenefit of their comiietitors.* Mr. Hub- 
bell, on the other hand, does not go tjuite so far. He .says that the Eastman Ktxlak 
Company and tlie General Aristo Comitany do offer siiecial discounts to those who 
handle only their goods. Such contracts, he thinks, are not contrattts in restraint of 
trade as tiefmed in the statutes, but are entirely justifiable.' 

It seems to lie generally coni^eded on l)oth sides tliat the prices askeil by these 
companies are higher than those asked by independent companies, but the repre¬ 
sentatives of tho combinations claim naturally that this is due to the excel¬ 
lence of their goixls. The charge that their prices have been materially increasctl 
within a year or two* is denied l)y Mr. Abbott, who l•laim8 tliat there has been no 
raising of prices of the pajicrs of the General Aristo Companyin any instance, whereas 
in some cases there has tjcen a detaded reduction.' 

It was charged by some of the comiKjtitors of the Continental Tobacio Coini>any 
that in the New England States that company gave sjjecial disimunts to dealers who 
handled only its brands, making the jirit'e without this spwial discount so high that 
dealers could not afford to do the business without it. Inasmuch as the brands con¬ 
trolled by that company were those popular in that territory, constituting, in fact, 
probably 90 per (»nt of tlie entire purchases, it was felt that this metliod of conduct¬ 
ing business resulted sulistantially in a monopoly and in an unfair treatment of 
their rivals." 

On the other hand, Mr. Duke, president of the Ameriian Toiiacco Company and of 
the Continental Totxicco Comiiany, says that neither of these companies offers special 
terms to dealers on condition that they handle its goixls exclusively, nor has this 
been done lately by agents in either of the companies. At one time the American 
Tobacis) Company dill give dealers a larger commission for handlii^ its gotsls exclu¬ 
sively, but that policy was abandoned some years ago. Tlie companies do not rely 
on the jobbers to make markets for their goods. They rely on the demand of the 
consumers. The Continental Toliacco Company, he says, has endeavored to per¬ 
suade dealers in New England to sell tobacco on a liasis of 2 cents iier pound profit, 
but it ailopted this plan at the solicitation of the jobbers.' 

Mr. Lee, treasurer of the Ameriian Tolmcco Company, confinns Mr. Duke’s state- 
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ment so far as Iiis knowledge goes, Imt he lias been with the company so short a 
time that he does not pretend to have a thorough knowledge of its methods of doing 
Imsiness. He states, however, that he is himself the president of a large jobbing 
house and that this house handles perhaps as many independent goods as it does 
those of the American and Continental tobacco companies, and that he has never 
been asked to make any exclusive contracts. He says that at one time the American 
Tobacco Oomjiany did give a rebate to jobbers, provided that certain fixed prices 
were maintained. This plan (the factor system) most jobliers favor, and he himself 
thinks that that is practically the only way in which a profit can be maintained on 
staple goods, such as sugar, toliacco, and coffee.' 

The rival comjianicH, through Mr. Campbell and Mr. lAndstreet, produced several 
affidavits to show that the practice of special discounts for exclusive sales is still 
maintained in New England. Still further, they claim that there is local price cutting, 
to their detriment. For example, Mr. I.and8treet states that the price of one brand of 
cigarettcsjnade by the American Toliacco Company has b<‘enre<lucedto$1.50athousand 
in North Carolina and Virginia, while the same brand in New York is sold at much 
higher jirices—from Ifl.ti.') to Iii2.50. This price of $1.50 per thousand, with a2 jier cent 
discount off for cash, is 3 cents less than the Government tax. He thinks that the cut 
has been made to drive out the Wells-AVhitehi-ad Com[)any, which manufactures the 
Carolina Bright cigarette. Mr. Duke says that in the tobacco trade it is often desir¬ 
able to reduce jirices very low for the time lieing, in order to introduce a brand. 
This is perhaps cheaper at times than to spend money for advertisements in news- 
[lapers and for bill posters. It is true that the American Beauty cigarettes are sell¬ 
ing in North (larolina for $1.50 jier thousand, with 2 per cent off for cash. This is 
done in order to establish the brand. The same primaple was followed in the intro¬ 
duction of the Battle Axe plug, which at one time sold for l.S cents a |)onnd under a 
6-cent tax.* These prices, however, are not a mat ter of comiadition with anylxxly else. 
They are to introiUnx) a brand; then the public, demands (Xirtain brands, and the 
manufacturer whose brand is liked by the consumer need not fear competition, 
whereas one whose brand is not liked can not sell his goixls at any price. 

EXISIRT I’KICES. 

It has tieen fre(]uently stated that the prices of goods for export are considerabi) 
lower than those for the home markets. This is chargeil against the combinatiom 
as a business pnu'tice that is not justifiable, and in some instances it is claimed that 
the protLSdive tariff aids the trust ill this practice. On the other hand, not merely 
the managers of the combinations, but other business men, claim that the practice is 
justifiable oil sound business reasons in the iiitemsts of the lalmrers and consumers 
as well as of the maiiufiMiturers, and that it is one that is practically universal in all 
countries." 

Mr. Schwab, president of the United States Steel Corporation, says that during the 
last year that corporation exported certain grades of steel at about $23 jier ton, when 
the price for the same goods to home consumers was from $28 to $28 [ler ton. The 
reason for the lower iirices wiw that it was desirable to keep the plants ruimiiig at 
full capacity. The home demand was not enough to do this. It was not possible to 
dispose of the surplus at the home price. In conae(|uence a price was made that 
would sell the goods. He says that this custom has lieen general among steel niaiiu- 
facturi'rs in circumstances of that kind. Moieover, if the plants were not kept 
running to their full capacity the cost of priHliiction would be so much increaseil 
that the price to the home consumer would on the whole Ixi higher than if these 
export goiKls were sold at the lower rate.* Aside from that fact the laliorcra would 
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not be kept employed, and it might even be neceffiary to cut the wages of those who 
were working. He eonaidem the working people the chief beneficiaries of all meas¬ 
ures taken to increase export business. The sellers of supplies will generally make 
specially favorable prices for goods to be used in the export trade; the railroads will 
carry export goods cheaiier; but the working people get the same on export products 
as on those for the domestic market. 

Mr. Butler, an iron merchant in Chicago, says that this principle of selling goods 
for export lower than to home consumers applies not merely to foreign sales, but is 
practically 4 universal custom even within the home market. A manufacturer in 
Chicago, for example, will make, relatively speaking, lower prices to the purchaser in 
Omaha than to one in Peoria, to one in Denver than Ijp one in Omaha, and to one in 
San Francisco than to one in Denver. The reason tor this is not merely that given 
by Mr. Schwab, but, still further, the fa(!t that every dealer is anxious to extend his 
sales, and will make whatever sacrifices are necessary to get the market so long as 
he is not working at an alswlute loss. The farther he goes the greater his expenses 
are and the greater pressure there is on him; I'onseqnently the lower his prices.' 

Mr. Hopkins, president of the Sloss-Shollield Iron and Steel Company, says that 
ordinarily his company haslreen getting about the same price on its ex jmrt shipments 
as on domestic sales. He Iwlieves, however, that it is justifiable to sell abroml at 
lower prices rather than to shut down any Ameri<!an mills.' 

Mr. King, vice-chairman of the Jones and Laughlins Steel Company, agrees with 
the statements of other manufacturers regarding the general pratdice of exporting at 
lower rates than aresecureii for domestic sales. During the last year or two, although 
they have not exporteil much, they have sold at a dollar or two a ton below the 
domestic price, most of the difference being made up by the greater cost of delivering 
to the foreign inayket.’ 

On the other hand, owing to the advantageous situation as regards raw material 
and facilities for manufacturing, the International Paper Company has been able to 
export its gocxls at a higher price than was secured for the home product. The 
International Paper Company is eijtablishing agencies for the sale of its product in 
Englanci, Australia, Japan, and South Ainerfca. Last year it supplied one-third of 
the news print paper eonsum(:Ml in Australia.* Mr. Chisholm says that last year the 
export profits on the prices received were the highest in the business.* 

The American Tolcacco Conijcany has established facctories in Australia, shipping 
all the leaf toltaccco from this country. It has also factories in Canada. In Japan 
it consolidated with a Ja]mncse concern, and has a controlling share of the stock. 
It sella its gocxls in China and India, although no factories are established there.* 
Mr. Duke states that for the same quality of goods the tobacco companies get a 
higher priexe abroad than at home, consi'dering the tax that is paid here. On a cer¬ 
tain limited .supply of cigaredtes which are made chea]) the export price has Iteen 
made lower than the domestic, in order to get into the foreign market.' 

Tlie Otis Elevator Company sells ordinarily abroad cheai)er than in the United 
States, but this is beiaiise the foreign demand is for a lower gra»^ of goods.® Usage 
varies in other companies.* 

EXPORT PRICER AND THE TARIFF. 

Some of the witnesses, notably Mr. Byron W. Holt, secretary of the tariff com¬ 
mittee of the New York Reform Club, were of tho opinion that the combinations 
secured much higher prices on their domestic prixlucts than would have been pos¬ 
sible had it not been for the exclusion of foreign competition by the tariff. In many 
lines of industry in which there are large combinations, whose pnxlucta are protected 
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by the tariff, he marie an estimate of the cost to the home eonsamer of this protec¬ 
tion. As a l)asiH of this estimate he took the difference l)etween the domestic pritre 
and tiie exjiort price of the same goods whenever this export price liarl been main¬ 
tained for a considerable length of time. His assumption was that the export price 
was high enough to afford some profit, at least, to the combination, and he thought 
that the difference between this and the domestic price might fairly Ihj considered 
an added profit given to the combination by the tariff which excluded foreign com- 
IKftitors. 

As such tariff trusts that had secured very laige and unjiistifierl i>rofits at the 
expense of Ihe American consumer through the effect of the tariff he nanusi the 
American Tin Plate Company, the American Window Glass Company, the llorax 
Trust,’ the steel companies, and others. He also called attention to the fact that very 
many of these industries are closely allied in naturt! as well as in management, so 
that their plants can Ix) comparatively easily turned from the prixluction of one 
kind of goods to some other; and likewise to the fa(^t that the same group of men 
now practically control a very large percentage of the supply of petroleum oil, of 
iron ore, of iron an<l steel, of coal, of copper, of salt, and of “hundreds of products 
and by-prcxlucts made from these articles, as well as many local municipal monopo 
lies in gas, electricity, street railways, etc.” These same men also control, through 
“community of intere.st,” several of our principal trunk lines of railroads, of our 
lake freight steamers, an<l some of our ocean lrana])ort lines.' 

This state of affairs Mr. Holt Ijelieved to lie detrimental to the American consumer 
in t wo ways; In the first pla<;e, as has l)een intimated, he believed that the consumer 
pays much higher than he nets! otherwise do for the products manufacture<l by the 
( omhinations. In the second place, these high domestic; [irices of products which 
a;rve as raw materials in many other industries prevent the starting of new indus¬ 
tries Imre which would be of very great advantage Imth to the American consumer 
and the American <;apitalist. Were it not, for example, for our very high price* of 
domestic tin, he thinks that our export business in canned fraits would be very 
greatly extended. He calls attention to the fact that the very low price of sugar in 
England led to the remarkable development of their industry in preserved fruits, 
jellies, mannalades, etc. Mr. Holt said that it was imi)oaeible for him to enumerate 
in detail many specific industries that might have Ireen created, hut the genera 
primciple was stated clearly. 

In this contention he was also supported by Mr. Edward Atkinson. Mr. Atkinson 
did notl)elieve that the tariff was the “mother of trusts,” but thought that the tariff 
hael clnwked in many cases the development of very many of the smaller industries 
in encouraging the develoinnent of some of the larger ones. He believed that the 
benefit of protection had lH*n given very largely to a comparatively small minority 
of the American people, and he did not think that the tariff was needed for the pro¬ 
tection of the larger combinations. In the siwcific. cases, where the industry would 
not exist even under the combination without the protective tariff, he thought it 
would be Ix'tter for that industry not to bo develoiie<i, but for that capital and imlus- 
trial eneigy to l)e turned in other directions. 

He l«liev«l that not more than 10 per cent of the working forces of the country 
could Is! gatheretl as operatives under the collective systems of the great fardory 
and the great workshop. He thought that not 5 per cent of the people of tliia 
country could be protecte<l by a duty on foreign imports; ami that it would have 
been wiser, instead of developing the cnider forms of iron manufacture by our tariff, 
an industry which has since been organized into combinations, toaiimit these (;rudo 
products free of duty and to develop the higher arts of manufacturing, which 
pquire more intelligence and skill. 
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He thought also tliat the prices of certain gocsls, of which he mentioned particu¬ 
larly chemical prorlucta, wen! much higher in this country than abroad on account 
of the combinations and of the protective tariff.' 

Mr. Henry W. Lamb, was of the opinion that the tariff trusts, on account of their 
freedom from foreign competition, raised and lowered prires in a very arbitrary way; 
for example, in 1000 the price of lead was dropped without warning, and later when 
the obje<!ts which led to the drop had been obtaineir the price was as arbitrarily 
raistsl.^ Mr. Ijewis H. Lapman, vice-president of the United States lasither Com¬ 
pany, says tliat the tariff is a serious handiwip on their business. The price of 
domestic hiiles is increased by the amount of the duty. The Americian tanners have 
to meet the competition of Canadian tanners in the Kujopean markets, and our tariff 
on hides makes this very difficult." 

Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Holt, and Mr. I^amb are of the opinion that on the average 
our high wages are not the result of the tariff, but rather of the pnslintive imwcr of 
the country, and that a lowering of our tariff would not result in a general lowering 
of real wages. If in certain industries money wages would perhaps be lowered, the 
lessened price of products consumed by the 1alx)rer, if the change in the tariff were 
made general, would lie enough to more than offset this loss, while they believed that 
the stimulus given to other lines of industry by the admission of frisi goods would so 
increase the demand for lalsir along other lines that in all probability there would 
be an increase rather than a decrease in real wages. Mr. lamb is of the opinion 
that the free spirit and lilierty of this country make labor much more efficient than 
in Europe.* 

Mr. Gunton," who answered especially Mr. Holt, cites tables of statistics to show 
that during the last year while great combinations were forming the prices of iron 
and steel had fallen, and cited a similar course in the prices of sugar and various 
metals. He later said that prices in 1900 were abnormally high, on account of a 
strong demand and increased wages. In rc]>ly to Mr. Holt’s statements regarding 
tin plate, he cito<l ligur»!s to show that not only had prices of tin plate in the thiited 
States been lower on the whole .sinct! the high tariff of 1890 was imposed, hut also that 
the <lifference tietween the foreign prici! and the Aineritam price had steadily and 
rapidly lessened under the tariff. He thinks that the, high price of tin plate in 1900 
is mostly accounted for by the high prices of raw materials and increased wagiw.® 
Following a similar line of argument regiirding window glass, he states that under 
the tariff and the trust prices on the whole sinci! 1880 decreased 24 ]ier cent, while 
foreign prices incr(*a8C<l ])er cent. Since the trust was formed in 1899, he says, 
the prices here have incr(!aseil 18 i)er cent and abroad 22 per cent. He also denies 
any abnormal rise in tlie jirice of wire nails. His general conclusion' is that there 
hag been no tendency toward an abnormal rise in prices since the large corpora¬ 
tions. “The large corporations seem to me to be the natural growth of the increased 
industry. They are the natural movement toward the maximum economy that can 
|je secured.’’ Regarding espiicially the effect of the tariff, he thinks that it “has no 
essential relations to trusts as such, and instead of helping to give^them a monopoly 
it is the one thing that prevents them from having a mono|H(ly, Isicause it sustains 
their smaller competitors, who could most easily lie driven out by free foreign com¬ 
petition.” 

Mr. Robert \V. Tayler, memlier of Congress from Ohio, says that trusts have only 
an incidental relation to the tariff. The fact that there are trusts in a protective- 
tariff country does not prove that tnisls are the outgrowth of protection. In the 
case of tin plate then- would have Ixien no industry at all without the tariff; the 
pottery business has been established by the tariff and there is no tnist in that field.* 
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Mr. Mayer, of John Eneas & Co., in railing attention to the very high prietw of 
plate glass in this country, thought that tlKwe ]iri<'cB had Is'cn lixetl by the Pittshiirg 
Plate Glass Company under the influence of the tariff, and that it would lie just if 
the tariff on those siKwial articles were rediued, so that the comhination could not 
exact more than what he believed to lie the fair ]irice. Likewise Mr. Elliott, on 
behalf of the Philadelphia Paint Club, protested against certain features of the tariff. 
The club declared itself in favor of the protection of American manufai’tures gener¬ 
ally, but thought that the ilevclopment of American industry in many lines and the 
consolidation of combinations of producers ha<l rendered existing duties in certain 
industries excessive, and in other cases ha<l left the consumer without the benefit of 
competition as a factor regulating prices. The members stated, therefore, their belief 
that the development of American commerce in foreign markets would l«i greatly facili¬ 
tated and might be obtained by reasonable mislcralion in the duties upon the ra«' 
materials which are shown to Ik; in exiess of the leipiirements both of revenue and 
of protection. They wish, therefore, to crystallize the sentiment of the country in 
the ilirection of the revision of the tariff on more eipiitable lines. They have |iar- 
ticularly in mind the duty on jilate glass.' 

Mr. Pihaim showed by a table that on .sizes of plate glass up to 21 by 111) inebes 
the Wilson bill made no change; that the Oingley bill made an increase of Scents 
a square foot on .sizes up to IB by 24, and of 2 cents on sizes from IB by 24 to 24 by 30. 
lie'says that glass of these later-mentioned sizes are now sold at less than cost of 
production, and that on the larger sizes the Dingley bill bad maintained the Wilson 
liill rati's." He also states that European manufaelurers of [date glass are united into 
an international syndhate, but that the .American industry has licen left ont of this 
international combination, liei'ause thus far it has not lieen able to exjiort its goisis, 
owing to the high cost of production here. The Eunqieau manufacturers treat the 
United States as a dumping ground for their surplus, and make prices for export to 
this country far below their domestic prices. Therefore he thinks the tariff should 
lie retained. For example, he .states that the European price for polishcri plate glass 
cut to size is for the Unife'd States 40 percent and 5 per cent discount from a certain 
pricelist; forEnglanil, 10 ]ier cent discount only from the same price list, making 
the jiricc in England .5X jicr cent higher than that in the United States. For stock 
sizes the European discount for the United States is 30 jwr cent off the list; for Eng¬ 
land 5 jier cent, making the English jirices 3B per tamt higher than the American. 
In France ho asserts that plate glass is sold at least 1(X) ]>er cent higher than the 
French manufacturi'rs export it to this country for. On that account he lielieves 
that our manufacturers here still reipiire protection, and that the combination is not 
securing exorbitant prices." 

Most of the other manufacturers, including jiractically all of the witnesses in the 
iron and steel industries, in the toliacco industry, in the iiajier industry, in cordagi', 
and in others, maintainerl a similar jiosition. In certain instances, as, for examjile, 
in the case of Jfr. Schwab, it is thought that in certain lines in which there is com¬ 
paratively little labor emjiloyed the tariff is no ionger neeiUsl, and that it might lie 
removed without detriment, but these same witnesses are of the opinion that in the 
cases of manufactures of higher grade, in which there is much labor employed, a 
reduction of the duties resulting in European conqietition would necessitate a retluc- 
tion in wages. In most cases the manufacturers were of the opinion that so little 
lamage, if any, was done by the tariff that it would lie unwdse to take the risk of 
iisturbing the present prosperous condition of industry by a discussion of any 
changes in the tariff.* 
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FREIGHT. 

While tliere have lieen itidividual intimationH that there were j)crhap8 still at the 
present time dimtriininations made in freight rates between different shippers, no 
now sjieciflc charges of that kind have been made, with one exception, tliough Mr. 11. 
D. Lloyd repeated tlie charges made concerning the Standard Oil Corniiany in the 
preliminary rejiort.' Mr. Klinck asserts that large packing concerns in the West have 
advantages in trans|)ortation. He is confident that some 6 or 6 years ago the ahij)- 
ments in private cars of the combinations were undcrbilled. He states tlrat when 
he sold several cars of meat 6 or 6 years ago to one of them “he put 3:1,000 [rounds 
of nurat into tlie car, and the bills were marie out its my office for 32,000.” Mr. 
Klinck’s own shipments are made of actual weight.* 

Mr. llolmesi the tri'asurcr of the Plymouth Corrlage Company, says; “All that we 
ask for is at all times to know that none of our competitors gets a lower rate of freight 
than we are getting. Wo should he satisfied if we knew that every one of our com¬ 
petitors had to pay the same rate of freight. Whether it is 20 cents or 50 cents, we 
don’t care.” * He can make no sjasrific charge, but declares: “There is a feeling of 
unrest when we have to run around to see whether we can get any s])ecial arlvantages, 
and sometimes succeed.” Most of the larger shippers, such as the smelting coin])a- 
nies and the steel companies, state that they pay the scheduled rates of freight and 
know of no discriminations Iwing made. 

On the other haml, attention is called with considerable emphasis to the very grejit 
advantage secunsl by the combinations in many <’ases through ability to shi|) from 
the nearer plants, and to the very im[K)rtant influence of the coat of trans[«irtation 
upon the business. In the smelting business, Mr. Chapman estimates that the 
saving in transportation charges through these shorter shipments would Ije over 
$5,000,000 |«-r year.* 

Mr. White calls attention to the fact that freight rate on salt have advanced about 
30 |K>r cent during the last 2 years, while the minimum carload hits lH«n increased from 
30,000 pounds to 40,000 pound.s.'’ He also says that the high freight rate put the 
National Salt Company at great disadvantage in its competition with English com|H;t- 
itors, cspet:ially as the United State is uked as a dumjiiiig ground for the English 
Burjdus product, which is shippeil here as ballast. Salt comes from Liver|)ool to 
Savannah at an average rate of 75 cents [asr ton of 2,240 [lounds. From the nearest 
producing point in the United State the freight is al)out $3 a ton, including cost of 
handling. Our tariff is 8 cents i)er pound. It is [)ossible for the National SaltCom- 
pany to com[iete, but its [)rices at tlie point of jiroduction must lai lower than the 
prices received at the [mint of [iroduetion by the English producers.® 

LABOR. 

Speaking generally, the witnessta have lieen of the opinion that the effect of the 
combinations has Ixen to increase wages, nr, at any rate, that during the last 2 or 3 
years under the combinations the wages have been somewhat higher than they had 
been iH-.fore. It is acknowledged in many of these cases that this increase has been 
due to the prosperous condition of the country and to the fact that there has lieen a 
strong demand for labor. In most cases in the iron and steel manufacture, as well 
as in several other of the most im[H)rtant industries, the wages are arranged after 
consultation with the lalsir unions or with committees representing the employees, 
and a Biale is agreed upon, in many cases this being a sliding scale dependent upon 
the priia; of the product. 
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Mr. Schwab, president of the United States Stcei Corporation, nderring to tlie 
experience of the Carnegie Company in the strike of 1892, stahfd his opinion to ixs 
that on the whole the labor unions were detrimental to the interests of tlie lalmring 
men, inasmuch as they tended M check the opportunity for individual effort and to 
prevent the full development of excellence and power on tlie juirt of the imlividual 
workmen that otherwise might be secured. He said tliat in the Camc^gie works, 
although some of the highest priced workmen under the union scale liad lieen 
receiving very high wages indeed, gome two or three times as liigli as were reteived 
in other establishments, owing to the peculiarly excellent facilities in the Carncigie 
works, nevertheless the average wages had Itecn regularly increased since the mills 
had become nonunion. In no year since 1892 had the averages wages been as low as 
they were in that year, altliough sinre that time the mills had Is'cn entirely nonunion. 
So far as the United States Steel Corjioration was concerned, its constituent com¬ 
panies dealt directly with tlic workingmen, and the United States Steel CoriKiration, 
as such, had tiothing to do with the question. Most of these companies, with the 
exception of the Carnegie Company, employed union men—in part, at least—and 
dealt with the unions. He hail nothing to say regarding the policy of the United 
States Steel Corporation further than to intimate that the matter would lie left to 
the separate comj)anies to deal with as their officers saw lit.’ 

Mr. Chapman said that in tlie case of the Pittsimrg Coal Company wages were 
adjusted on a sliding scale after conference with the United Mine Workers’ Associa¬ 
tion of America. There was a minimum lielow wliich wages did not go, wliatever 
the price of coal. He believeii tliat the leaders of tlie labor oiganizations were alive 
to the advantages of dealing with one concern rather t han with tlie 140 different con- 
cenis wliicii liad united into tlie Pittstiiirg Coal Comjiany. He liad understood that 
the labor interests were well satisfied with the combination.* 

Since the oiganiration of the American Smelting ami Refining Company there 
liave been one or two strikes. Soon after the organization of the coiiqiany there was 
one among the Colorado smelters wliich lasteii for several months. He believes that 
the coinjianies suspended ojierations in the mines in tliat vicinity and c'ontinued their 
business in the districts where there was no strike, transferring the work as far as 
jHissible. In this way apiiarently, for the time being, the combination secured an 
ailvantage through the union of various interests." 

Mr. Holt testifies that since the window-glass comhination was formeii the work¬ 
ers have had an agreement with the manufacturers, and tlie factories have Ixien 
closeii on an average of 6 or fi months each year. The lal Hirers recognize that this 
is the only way of sustaining the manufacturers’ jirolits and the present rate of 
wages. The workmen thus share in the tariff profits of the industry, and ally them¬ 
selves with the manufacturers against the consuming jiublic. Many of the leaders 
of tlie workingmen say that it w'ould lie lietter if they could work as ordinary work¬ 
men—that is, at somewhat lower wages, liut continuously.* 

Mr. Flint stat^ that in the case of tlie comtiinations witli which he is connetited 
there has not been since their formation any siitistuiitial change in the rates of 
wages paid. He thinks that the tendency is, on tlie wiiole, to sustain wages." 
He feels also, as do most of the members of combinations, that the tendency 
is to make work more permanent under tlie combination form of doing businesB, 
inasmuch as the combination is fietter aide to adjust the supply of goods to the 
demand, and thus to secure regularity in their productive ixinditions. On the whole, 
he thinks the wage-earner has never before lieen so well off in this country as to-day 
under the combinations.* 
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It is noteworthy that several of the lai^r establishments, incUiding some of the 
combinations, have made provisions in the way of cottages, iibraries, playgrounds, 
et(!., for their workmen. The Plymouth Cordage Company, a very large establish¬ 
ment, although not a combination, has done so, as has the American Thread Com¬ 
pany and others. In most, if not all, of these cases these provisions hail been nwle 
before the combination was organised.' 

Some of the witnesses are of the opinion that the industrial combinations give to 
the lalwr unions a decided advantage, inasmuch as it enables them to deal with tlie 
trade as a whele instead of with separate manufa(!turer8. For example, Mr. Burn, of 
the wall-paiwr combination, states that after that combination had l)cen organized 
the workmen, who under the separate companies had l)e#n employed about!) months 
out of the year, demanded that they be employed 11 months. Inasmuch as they 
controlle<l a larjife part of the skilled labor in thatindustry. the concession was granted. 
The semnd year it was granted again. The third year 12 months’ employment was 
demanded and obtained, and in tlie fourth year the company was compelled to yield 
its 12 months' employment even with imuxased jiay. lie lajlieves that industrial 
combination is an aid to labor in enforcing its demands. The workmen tain concen¬ 
trate their efforts on one concern instead of dividing them among a large numl)er. 
They are more likely to strike through the whole trjwle when there is a combination 
than when there is none, and it is much easier to repla<« the amountof skilled labor 
rcspiired in one factory than in most of the factories in t he (suintry at the same time. 
There is a somewhat similar intimation in the testimony of Mr. Chapman regarding 
the Pittsburg Coal Company, although the statement is not made direct.' 

80CIAL EFFECTS. 

Little has t)een said by the later witnesses regarding the social effwt of the indus¬ 
trial combinations in the way of separating the community into different industrial 
classes and of i^reventing ambitious men from rising. 

Questions have been frequently asked as to the amount of capital that is necessary 
to start competition with some hoiie of success in an industry in which there is a 
large combination. This question has brought out distinctly the fact that some 
industries seem peculiarly well adapted to secure more or less monoisdistic control 
through combinations, whereas others have little opiK)rtunity in this direction. Foi 
instance, it was testifierl by Mr. King,' that a capital of $20,(X)0,000 to $:50,000,000 
would Ik) neeilerl in order to build and equip for efficient competitive work a steel 
plant. On the other hand, Mr. Waterbury is of the opinion that $100,000 would 
build and equip well a cordage factory, and that with a like amount for working 
capital the factory might expect to do a auccessful business, although it wouhl not 
be quite so economical as a larger one.” 

Mr. Klinck gave a spticific example in which a company with a comparatively 
small investment of capital had been able to start its own salt well, and in fact prao 
tically to force the National Salt Company to sell to it at reasonable rates one of its 
spedal plants, in order that the meat patekers might thus supply themselves with 
their own salt at low cost. It is of (!ourse true that the circumstances in that specia 
case were somewhat jeeculiar.* 

On the whole, the evidence goes to show that in very many lines of industry the 
independent manufacturer is able to liold his own against the combination, provided 
he shows an espial amount of intelligence and energy in liwking out for his own 
interests. In several lases it was distinctly stated by men who had themselves 
been leading officers in combinations that, all things equal, they would prefer the 
position of the independent competitor instiad of that of the manlier of the com¬ 
bination. Notably was this tnie in the <case of the wall paper and cordage combi- 
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nations, both of which it will be recalled proved unsuccessful, although they were 
apparently managed with much skill, and failed rather from special circumstances 
connected with the business than from poor management.' 

The witnesses seemed to he of the opinion that while it may be more difficult at 
times for a man with little capital to enter business independently than it was before 
the days of the greater consolidations, the opportunities for a young man of inteili- 
gence who wishes to begin as an employee and work his way up are much greater 
now than ever before. Not merely are the salaries higher and the rewards much 
greater for men in commanding executive imsitions, but there is much less opportu¬ 
nity of favoritism in a great company managed by many diverse interests than in 
small companies where the personal relations are closer. Merit, in the sense of 
ability to manage, is more rea<lily recognized and more certainly rewarded, and the 
rewards are much greater than ever before.' 

DlSADVANTACiKS. 

The advantages of combinations and tlie savings which it is thought they effect have 
been considered in an earlier paragraph. Most of the witnesses have recognizeii that 
there arc certain disadvantages connected with most combinations. One of the most 
frequently noticed disadvantages is the difficulty of securing managere and superin¬ 
tendents who will take the same personal interest in the work that is taken by an 
independent producer who owns his establishment. To obviate this difficulty many 
of the companies have found it advisable to jMiy their suirerintendents and officers 
in jMirt in accordance with the results secured. Mr. Flint says, for example, that 
this plan has been followed by the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company. .Mr. 
.Schwab states that this plan has l)een followed by the Carnegie ComiMiny, and it is 
the intention to follow the same plan .so far as possible in connexion with the I'nilerl 
States Steel Cor]K>ratioii.' Mr. White states also that the salary of the president of 
the National .Salt Company is dependent to a considerable extent nixm nsults.* 

Mr. Waterbury thinks that in the cordage business, and |)erhai(s in most lines of 
business, a single large mill proiHjrly run is Iwtter than a combination of mills.* 
This is i«irtly due to the rt^son given above; partly, also, it is a question of exec¬ 
utive ability. To run a number of plants together is very difficult and requires a 
high order of intellect. For this reason there may l>e a limit set to the size and 
range of work of the lumibinations.® 

A second way of overcoming this difficulty of lai'k of interest is, of t»urse, that of 
comittirative bookkeeping, by whhdi the diffenmt establishments in the ixnnbination 
are regularly cum|>ared with one another in all the details of their working. This 
system of frequent detailed reisjrts is followed in practically all of the eombinations.’ 

Mr. Holt is of the opinion that the trusts form a very comipting iidluenee in pol¬ 
itics, largely owing to the fact that they are protected by the tariff, and in consequence 
have found it advisable to send agenta to Congress to dictate tariff legislation.* Me 
thinks also that they deceive the public regarding the nature of the business and 
of the business of the c;ountry through juggling with prices and statistics.* 

Mr. Hillyer,* as well as some of the other witmsses, thinks that the aggregation of 
|S)wer brought about through combination is a dangerous element and a menace to 
the political independence of the pcsople. 
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Mr. Spalding ondorseB thiu opinion. Ilo^bciievea that it is natural for men to 
charge ail that they can get. The combinations also, in liis opinion, diminish indi¬ 
vidual effort and deprive the individual of the opportunity of rising.' lie also is of 
the opinion that their overcapitalization is a serious evil. Overcapitalization, in fact, 
is mentioned by many witnesses as one of the ])romiuent evils, as has laxm noted in 
the secction on capitalization. 

Mr. White is o^ the opinion that large corporatiojis labor under thcc disadvantage 
of Ijeing unable to cater to the whims, the prejudicecs, the ignorauecc, or the! tastecs of 
individual customcers. A combination must mamifacdure certain standard goods 
whose piaduction can be systematized, whereas the individual lu-oducer may mccet 
any whims or jirejucliccs of his customers, so long as they will pay for thc-m. 

The c-losing of fac:tories has heceu simkcn of bj“ some as an evil, although by 
others it is mentioned as a Ijenelit, inasmuch as it forma a means of saving at limes 
in the cost of prodemtion. In mo.st of the combinations it lias bcien found advisable 
to close some establishments and to transfer the workmen to other branches of the 
work. At times a S|jecial locality is thus made to suffer severely. .V similar rc-sult 
is found, of course, in the discharge of traveling men. It lias its evil side as well 
as its Iteneflcial effecct that comes from the lessened cost of production. In many 
cases it has been found that where these men have besm discharges!, work has been 
found for them in other departments of the business, although, of course, tlierc! are 
agocsi many individual exceptions. Mr. Isi Taste testifies that, spc'iikinggenerally, 
he thinks the combinations have discharged a great many traveling men, and that, 
on the whole, the sentiment of the traveling men Ihrmighout the csmntry is against 
the combinations. They think that they are injurious, not merely to them as a class 
of workingmen, but also to the interests of the public generally.’ 

KKMKDIKS. 

Of the later witnesses that have bc'en heard, llie larger nuniher are of the opinion 
that comiiaratively few, if any, legislative remedies arc needed. The a itnesses whose 
inclinations are strongly toward free trade arc of the o|iinicm that the removal of the 
tariff on goisls controlled liy the combination would Iki the- Ix'sl, or at any rate the 
most nearly practicable reinc.!dy. Mr. (Slockwcll, .sc’cretary of the Massachiisetts 
State Hoard of Agriculture, says that in every case of a large combination or trust 
the world’s market should bc! oix-ned to this country." 

Certain other uitnes."e.s, not themselves apparently free tradi'rs, sciein to indorse 
this opinion to a certain e.vtent. For exam|ile, Mr. Flint* is of the oi>inion that one 
of the possible evils to .American industry would be a tariff war on the part of the 
leading Kuropean countries. He woulil, in (.•ons<s|ucni!e, recommend that ctfriain 
changes be made in the tariff, and that “ in revising duties the fact of these large 
consolidations being in a iiosition to gain ailvantages in manufacture should be 
taken into consideration,” in onicr to cheek the ilangcr of a tariff war on the part 
of European countries. He is, however, o]i]K)seil to any legislation that would dis¬ 
criminate against trusts in general without discriminating, and is opimsed to any 
general revision of the tariff. Most of the manufacturers olt^ect to having the 
tariff interfered with. 

Hon. Robert W. Tayler says that the Batx.‘ock bill, which profioses to remedy the 
evils of trusts by removing the tariff from trust jiroducts, is objectionable because 
such legislatiou would destroy the iiossibility of manufacturing by independent 
plants the goods now protected under the tariff, and would siinjily put strength 
into the large combinations. The passage of the Babcock bill would be to the 
advantage of the United States Steel Corporation more than to that of any other con¬ 
cern or person. He suggests the same result regarding tin plate.' 
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Probably more of tbe witnesses think that something could Iw gained in the way 
of greater publicity regarding the business of the combinations. For example, Mr. 
Campbell thinks that corporations whose stock is sold to the public on exchanges 
should be under Governmental control. He would be willing to have the regula¬ 
tion go even further than a mere publicity of accoimts.' Mr. White telieves that the 
State has the right to say how the combinations should Ije regulated, and thinks it 
IKjssible that some tax might ultimately be placed on what would be considered 
excessive earnings, the actual earnings to be found out by a complete system of Gov¬ 
ernmental inspection of ammnts.’ Mr. Flint also favors a pro(aT system of auditing 
and a(S'ounting to regulate the issuing of securities, but thinks that affairs of tnule 
are in tlie main last regulateil by naturai iaws.' 

Mr. Chapman thinks that it is isjssilile that the amount of capital stock ought to 
t« limitisl in certain cases, l>ut sees no way of doing tliis by higislation, and ladicvra 
that generally it is unwise? to attempt to control business by h-gislativo emu;tinent. 
Mr. Waterhtiry and Mr. Grimwocsl both think that legislation is imwi.s(?; that a com¬ 
bination wtiieli does not benetit the public will lie destroyisl by com|ietition. 

Some of the witnesses Sjieak distinctly against even any sjieeial degree of publicity. 
Mr. .Si'hwab, for example, thinks there ought not he publii ity regarding the business 
of cor|wrations, and that though the stockholders are entilleil to certain statements, 
even those should lie somewhat limitvil.* Mr. Taylor thinks that any legislative 
interference seems to involve a restraint of trade, to lessen comiietition, and would 
therefore la) nntt’ise.‘ 

Mr. (liinton advises that, if possible, the combinations lie jiiit under a national 
charter, and that they be forbnlden to make siiecial low cuts in certain localitk's to 
ruin com|a)titors.“ 

Two or three of the witnesses go considerably further and along the lines that 
meet witli less general acceptation. For example, .Mr. Jat Taste thinks that the sys¬ 
tem of single tax on land values would la) a remedy.' 

Mr. llillyer thinks that the Sherman law should be rigidly enforced, and that tbe 
tariff should la? removed; there should be Government ownership .so far as nnunciiial 
comliinations are concerned; and. if necessary, the Government slionid itself ulti¬ 
mately go into the business of manufacturing the pnxlncts manufactured by the trusts. 
He would be rcaidy now to have the United .States Government control the railroiuls, 
telegraphs, and long-distance telephones. 

Mr. Ganipbell thinks that the corporations whose stocks are sold on the exchanges 
should lie under ttovernment control, as does Mr. bandstrect. 

Mr. Gampbell lielieves that cor|iorations .should also be probibibsl from making 
contracts with purchasers of their goixis to the effect that the goisls of other com¬ 
panies should not 1 m) liandhHl. He would like, if [sissiblc, to make such a law 
national, but is certain that it should Is) made in the iliffenmt Istates.” 

Mr. Spalding thinks that trusts are a national question; the remedy must be a 
national one. He believes that it is practicable to enact national legislation which 
will forbid any trust to put down prices .so as to destroy comiH'titiou or to put them 
ip to a laiint of extortion, legislative regulation of prices should not go further 
ban that.*'* He thinks that trusts might Ik* abolisheil liy Congrtsis by a law similar 
o that which broke up the lottery business. They might Ix' forbidden to use the 
nails or be forbidden to ship their products across .State lines. If a trust should 
mild a plant in every State to supply the wants in that State in order to evaile the 
hovtsinentioned law, that would do away with many of the offensive features of the 
ombinations. The trusts should certainly give pnlilicity to their o|)erations, and he 
rould favor any method of dealing with them which could constitutionally lie 
dopted, either under the iiower to regulate interstate commerce or under the taxing 
iower." * 
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TESTIMONY, 


TRUSTS AND INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS. 


Atlanta, (Ia., Murfha), 


TESTIMONY OF JACK J. SPALDING, EStt., 

jMinjer, Athmlu, On. 

The anbeomirjission of tlio United SfatcH InduNtrial Coniiniaflionniftat tlie Kimball 
Hotel at 9.2.5 a. in., Sciialor Kyle presidinji;. Jack J. S|)alding, ewp, lawyer, being 
duly sworn, testilied as follows; 

(i. (By Mr. Smyth). Will you give your name In the secretary?—.A. Jack J. 
Spalding. 

Q. Your place of residence.—A. Tins city. 

Q. And jfour occupation.—A. l.«wyer. 

Q. I believe you were to Ixi examined on the subject of trusts. If you have a state¬ 
ment to make to the coininission we shall be very glad to hear you,'an<l rve will ask 
you question.s later.—A. I have not prepared any. 

Q. Have you a copy of our syllabus?—A. Yes; 1 have no written statement. Iliad 
BUiUHised that the particular pliases of this subject that you wautetl to develop woiihl 
be asked about, but I have some views on that subject that 1 can exiircss in a rather 
disjointisl manner. 

y. Ho you think trusts are inimical to ttie welfare of thiscountrv?—.\. Yes; I think 
they are. 

y. Have you thoiight over any plan bv which the evil in them could Is; ciirlied, 
while the good, if there is any good, could be preserved?—A. Well, yes. 

Q. Will you give us that plan? I suppose you recognize the fact that trusts have 
come to stay, as far as you can see. 

(No resmnsc by the witness.) 

y. (By Mr. R.aTC'Iifobo. ) Would it not lie well, .Mr. Ohairman, for the witness to 
State why he believes them to be injurious? 


CAUKISB AND KKTOrrS OF TllUSTS. 


Q. (Mr. Smytii.) Please state why yon believe them to Ix) injurious.—A. My idea is 
that the ;|eneral term “trust” is a sort of indifferent term, and when we sprok of a 
trtttt ray idea is that we refer merely to eoinhinations and pools that result in snuff- 
mg out competition. I think people look on it in the same way, and the effect on 
tte public is just the same, whatever matdiinerv is used, when that result is brought 
^“™®''>'tere, trusts are rather a manilcstation and effect than a cause, i 
* J * trusts arise from the legislation tliat has lx,"en enacted by the dominant 
par^ In this country for the past twenty-five years; that the effect of the protective 
®Wff and the itentralized legislation that has been enacted has been inevitably to 
produce trasts, and tliat they are the natural, logical outgrowth of that underlying 
is fite reason why they have come to stay. It is because the cause 
anoer them incvitobly and logically produces them. 


1 
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,Q. (By Mr. RATcnFOKi).) That comes from national legislation?—A. National leg¬ 
islation. I do not telievo the States could do anything to suppress them; 1 tielieve 
all these efforts of the State legislatures to legislate are hurtful. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you Iwlieve that of the antitrust laws like those of 
Texas?—A. Yes; I believe they are hurtful. The tariff is the most fruitful cause of 
trusts. The development of the powers of Congress under the interstate-commerce 
clause is another cause. I think that the combination of the railroads in this country 
is just as inevitable ami logical as anything that has’ever transpired. When the 
interstate-commerce law was establisluKl their combination began, and a gri'at many 
others of these enterprises come from the same cause. Now, 1 think they are hurt¬ 
ful, becauee*they snuff out individual effort. They deprive an individual of the 
oiiportunity of rising. Combination destroys competition and puts it in the jxiwer 
of the parties in control of the trust to put up prices latortionately. It is a natural 
thing (or a man to charge all he can get. As long lus he is protected by any combi¬ 
nation or any law ladiind it that allows him to charge, he will charge. You take the 
Western Uimni Telegraph; see \vhat the long-distance telephone has come to. Or 
take any of the different ousinesses. Take the mannfacliiring interests of this 
country. We see them selling in the ojien markets of the world at far cht«jier 
pri(*s thaa to our own pi'op'.c, ta'cause they are proti'ctcd here at home. 

Q. Does not that, however, add to their business output, and in that way give 
employment to a great many more people, by selling the surplus products abroad 
even at a less price?—A. I do not Think we are an eleemosynarv institution in this 
country, to go to work and fix a man up so he can compete witii the outside worid 
by making ns pay an entianceil price here. 

Q. Is not that the diixict rnsult—the advam'emeut in w'ork and tim employment of 
a great many people?—A. I do not think there is any warrant in law under the Con¬ 
stitution for any such legislation. I think when you do that you take money 
unjustly out of one man’s pocket and put it into that of another, without any war¬ 
rant in law. 

Q. Do you know of instances where the trusts have advanced prices? The com¬ 
mission will be glad to know if you have any information of that kind,—A. It is 
pretty hard to say.that yon know' directly that the trusts did it. 1 might reply by- 
asking if you know anything in this i-ountry uinler the control of trusts of whicll the 
prices have not gone iip, unless, perhaiis, cotton. I .“uppo.se you know that in mill 
machinery there is a pool. You can not say it is a trust. There is a combination; 

I think they have a fixed price they sell at. They are protected bv an enormous 
tariff. 

Q. The raw material that is lists! in all llicse prisluctions has advanced verv mate¬ 
rially?—A. That is true. 

Q. Tliat is to the iHinelit of labor, is it not?—A. That is true; but then at the same 
time they are selling abroad, shipping pig iron from Itirmingham to Kugland and 
Germany. I was talking with .Mr. Sol Haas the other day alNiut this matter, lie 
is in the Sloss Iron and 8lecl ('onipany. 

Q. Birmingham, Ala.?—A. Yes. 

(J. Do yon not think the general advance in [irice is a lienefit to the community 
at laige?—A. Well, yes; if it is a general advance in iirices, I think it is a benetit. 

Q. lias not, with this advance in prices, come an advance in wages?— A. I do not 
think an advance corre.sponding to (he aifvaiice in prices. I tlfink that the wages 
have advancTsl less in proportion than (he material. 

Q. Now that you have stated the effects, as you think, of trusts, can y ou suggest a 
remedy? 

Q. (By- Mr. Rati iii.-om).) .‘to far as you are aware, are the trusts jaircly an Ameri¬ 
can institution?—A. No, sir; I think they have developed. • 

Q.. They exist in foreign countries, do they not?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Well, if tariff legislation has pnxluced trusts in our country, what has produced 
them in England?—A. I have not studied that osjiecially; but there is a general ten¬ 
dency in monarchical governments to coiiaintrate and combine everything. I am not 
surprised at that—that we are patterning after the English Governi’nent. 

Q. What States in our own country afford the greatest op|)ortunities for the oigan- 
ization of trusts?—A. You mean under the general State laws? 

Mr. R,\tchi-'ori). Yes. 

A. I think Delaware, West Virginia, and New .lersey. 

Q. New Jersey?— A. They are advertising. I get advertisements every few days 
holding out the brilliant advantages of this State. . ' 

Q. ^y Mr. Smyth. ) You mean in getting a charter? — A. Yes. 

Q. The charter is morn liberal than that of other States?—A. Yes; they setid out 
circulars stating that they are more liljeral than other States are—tlo anything; no 
regulations, etc. 
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Q. (By Mr. RATcnFOBD.j When you make suBjeetions I hope that you will take 
up that phase of it as to uniform legislation by the States or national legislation look¬ 
ing to equality. 

Q. (By Representative Livinoston.) Have you looked into the matter of dealing 
with these trusts—whether we are shut up to State remedies or may employ national 
remedies, or toth, takingit for granted that trusts originate under State charters—State 
franchises?—A. 1 think it is a national question. I ilo not lielieve the States are 
going to do any good in handling it. The fact is, 1 lielieve they do harm, because it 
ui not uniform. You have one set of laws in one State and another set in another State, 
ami here ali the arteries and means of commerce are, you might say, wiping out State 
lines. The railroads do not stop at State lines, nor the telegraph lines, nor any of 
the avenues of commerce, and it iiroduces an irritating local condition in s]Hito if yon 
undertake to deal with a question from a local standpoint which is national in its 
nature. 1 lielieve the remedy has to lie like the evil. It is a national evil, and I 
believe the remedy will have to be a national remedy. 

(J. Going tiack to the cause of trusts, do you remernlH'r the origin of the first in the 
Uniteil States?-A. I do not know about that. The most successful one, and the one 
referred to mostly, is the Standard Oil Oomjiany. 

Q. l)o you know the history of the sugar trust?- .\. i have read tlie decisions on 
it; yes. 

Q. And tile steel tnist?—.A. The troiilile aiioiit the sugar trnst^—that is an illustra¬ 
tion of it; the law’ in New York declan-d that illegal, but in the strict statement, the 
sugar trust is not a trust; it has just formed a great combination. I do not think 
these things am going to be remedied by merely putting a reuiedv to the technical 
thing we call a trust. Pools, combination.s, and centr,tli»itiiin, anything that enables 
a man to suppress comjxdition and to momipuliise; that is where the evil comes from— 
suppression of conqsitition and monopoly. 

HE1..VT10X OK TIIK TARIKK To TRCSTS. 

Q. As I referred to tlie reimniy, you were giving an answer to the (piestion of Mr. 
Smyth—how trusts originated, what induced them, and what supported them. I 
thought you meant the tariff iiuestion?—A. That is correct. J think that is the moat 
fruitful source of all of them. Give a man a bounty or protection on his industry— 
that has been justitied for building an industry and enabling that man lo get on his 
feet. That is the way it started. 

(J. Iteally, is not this true, that the protis’live tariff, given to different industries of 
the country, creates a large margin for profits on that particular line of goods that 
they manufacturi'or pro<hic<‘; then that margin brings into the field such a numta!r 
of plants or enterprises on that line that they consider it an alisohite iieceasity to 
combine to get rid of conqietition?—A. AVell, It just comes back to this: Whenever 
the output gets to a point where they are coiniieting with one another they are going 
to get together and pisil and combine and i reate a trust in order to reap" the profit 
that this tariff gives. 

Q. Now, then, if you take that jxisition, if the United States Government should 
withdraw the protection from the raw material, and from the manufactured product 
of any of our monopolies, corisirations, or trusts, how would that affect that trust?— 
A. I think that woiihi regulate it. 

Q. Would it regulate it by home competition, or foreign, or both?—A. Both. If 
they are able to sell in the open markets of the world they don’t need that protec¬ 
tion any longer, and it wouhl certainly break up monopoly. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratohkoru. ) Ilow would it affect the Standard Oil Comiiany, of which 
you speak?—A. Well, 1 do not know about its affecting them. They are set out as a 
sample of monopolies. 

Q. Removing all the tariff, inasmuch as they have no protection under it, would 

not necessarily- 

A. tinterniiitiiig.) No, sir. 

Q. (Continuing.]) Remove that evil?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How would it affect the anthracite coal trust?-A. I think the effect would lie 
right smart. 

Q. Is there a tariff on anthracite coal?—A. No; but there is a tariff on the other coal, 
and the use of other coals is liound to have its effect on any similar production. If 
I®*' these island coals come in, I think it will affect it. 

_ Q. You understand, of course, tot anthracite coal is free. How will it affect the 
iw trurt?—A. I do not think it will affect that unless it affects the machinery, per¬ 
haps, the manufacture of machinery. 

Q. In short, would it afford a remedy in any case in which the prcducts of the 
trust come m free'?—A. 1 do not think it would, unless it should affect the machinery 
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with whidi it is mannffuitured. In addition to that, when you try to regulate them 
thero must be a national law, and we want it fixed so they can not cross the State 
lino. Pass an act by Congress just like the one whicli broke op the lottery, provid¬ 
ing that they sliall not use the mails; like the law saying that they stiall not use the 
express companies in shipping obscene literature. Pass a law tliat they shall not 
ship over State lines, and you will reach something tliQn that will be uniform all over 
the country. One State may pass a law, hut tliat doesn’t amount to anything; they 
can cmaimvent that. One State will jmss a law about oils, and another jiass another, 
and tliev just put their plant right over the State line. 

th (By Jtepresentative.I.ivixosTo.N.) Do youthiiik that would lam good measure?— 
A. I think it is the legal way to regulate it. 

Q. Do you admit that trusts can be formed witlioat any iirotection from import 
duties?—A. Yis. 

Q. You only meant a while ago that, as a rule in tlie Uniteit States, most of them 
grew out of Iirotection?—A. Yes. 

Q. But. tliere are several that are not protected—and trusts can lie formed without 
a protective tariff to aid them?—A. It goes back to what I said a wliile ago. You 
ilefine technically a trust; that is not the form of all coiiibinations and monopolies; 
that is where the trouble is. 

Q. Well, when seeking remedies, it you will pardon me, the United States Govern¬ 
ment must know wliether a protective tariff bolsters, perjietuatea, orstiimilates trusts. 
If so, then we have only half a remedy, for, as suggested by Mr. Ratchford, there are 
trusts in the United States not in any way affected by the tariff. Then we want to 
know the remedy for them. A'ou see the troulile the United States Congress has is 
that they have to lliidoiitall that stimulates combinations?—A. I ilo not take the 
position that all the results of combinations are necessarily evil. 1 think they have 
their attendant beneficent effects. They are not wholly an unmitigated evil. While 
the trust crushes out the individual and puts it in the pow’cr of these jieople to 
oppress by raising \)rices, at the same time it economizes production, and sometimes 
rciluces prices—when it wants to; but it doesn’t leave it to com|a‘tition and trade 
and commerce hr regulate the price. It leaves it to the will of the combination. 

CJ. Is not one of the greatest evils of combinations and trusts, these large monopo¬ 
lies, their influence, in both State and national legislation, whicli is used to tw ist and 
warp everything in their direction?—.A. 1 do not know that there is any question 
about that. 

(j. (By Mr. U.iTc'itPoai). ) Is it not a fact that the inducements offered to trusts 
and combinations by the States which you have named, iu the way of liberal char¬ 
ters, etc., have done more to organize and build them up than any dtlier one thing?— 
A. Well, I hardly think that. 1 thick that has lieen auxiliary to it; but, as I say, 
they are an effect rather than a cause. If those. States had not done that they would 
have gone together and formed one big corjioration just a.s the sugar trust did, after 
it was declared that the trust was illegal. 

Q. We have more trusts organized, have we not, under the laws of New Jersey, 
Delaware, and AVest Virginia than iu all of the other States combined?—A. I lielieve 
that is true. 

Q. Now, if tariff legislation, which is oational in its effect, is the sole cause, or even 
the principal laiuse, for the existence of the trust, why is it that they are not organ¬ 
ized in other States?—A. Because those States give the most lilieral charters. If 
those Stato did not give the most lila-ral charters, they would go to the next State, 
but they would be otganizeil just the same. They are going to go where they can 
get the raist charter and the easiest terms. 

Koanin IXTEUST.ITE tOMMEKCE l.X TKtOT I'KontTcrs. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytit. ) Will you explain more fully your plan of eheeking the trans¬ 
portation over the Slate line of the products of trusts? Give us a more practical 
plan.—A. Make it a misdemeanor to transport from one State into another, or to 
conduct interstatf; commerce in the products of the tnista; make it a misdemeanor 
for any transportation company to handle them in interstate commerce. 

Q. Suppose there was one trust or combination that controlled exclusively the 
production of any one article. You would have that only in the State in which tt was 
inaniifactureil and prohibit its transportation?-A. I think if we broke the trust up 
and prohibited the product from going into any other State there would very soon 
lie somebody manufacturing and supplying that article, or something that would take 
the place of it, in a legitimate way. 1 do not think it would do to say that, liecause 
a man is doing an ille^timate thing, if you tUip him it is going to stop all in that 
business. If you stop him in the State someboily else will start up and do the busi¬ 
ness in a legal way. The reason they do not do it now is bacause these combinations 
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or triwt'i or pools aro in power. Whenever .a nmn fimle it (o bin .'ulvantjif'e to make 
his husineas a pool then ootiieixKiy else should go into it in a local way. 

Q. They eonid evmle your plan by buildini; a plant in every State and supiilyiiifr 
the wants in that State.—A. That would do away with a great many of the offen.sive 
features of trusts and combinations. 

Q. Why?—A. Betause it would do away with centralization of the thing. Itwonlil 
disseminate it and make the trust maintain a jdant and si'paratc organization in eaeh 
State. 

Q, The testimony t)efore the commission in reference to a numticr of the.sj organi¬ 
zations is that they-are simply combinations of ownersliip of jilants which aro widely 
seatteresl.—Yes; and a great many of the idants shut up. And, as the eond)ina 
tion grows, they shut them up more tlian ever, and coneentrite them wherever they 
can do tlie work the cheaixwt. 

(f. Still, if they can establish one in eaeh State to Is'at the law it seems to me that 
the law would Ixi jiowerless to j>revent the continnation and existein* of the trust.— 
A. Should they go on anil keep u|i the trust then the State law will regulate it. 
You forbid tlieni to go across the State line; then the State can come in and rigulate 
them. 

Q. Can a State regidaUi a cor|K)ration that is chartered in another State?—.\. No, 
sir; but it can say that a cor|)oration chartered in any other State can not do business 
in that State exeejit in a certain way. it can bo regulated inside the State. The 
trouble now' is that the whole thing is interstate, and there is no regulation. 

(f. (liy Representative Livinokuix. ) Can a State, independently of Congressional 
act, tax the products of another State crossing State hne.s?—A. The courts have 
always enjoined them from doing that. 

tj. Now, if the Congress of the. United States gave a State ))ernns.»ion to put a tux 
on products of those condiinations when they cross from one State into another -is 
that your idea?—A. No; my idea is to regulate thimi so that a man who makes one 
of the.H(‘ articles that is [iruhibiled can not ship it from one State to another, jusi as 
the law says that he shall not sell lottery tickets or si'iid them through the mail, or 
send ohscene literature by exiiress or through the mail. 

I.KIIM. HWlCL.VriO.N oK I'llKm 

tf. (Hv Mr. R/VrciiFonii.) Under the o|)eration of the trust is it not |)Ossible, and, 
in fact, fs it not practiced, if competition exists—for in.stance, take oil, if vou will— 
might not the Standard (til Coni[iany cut prices below the cost of jiroduction within 
a particidar territory and at the .raine time advance (irices in III, L’O, or 3(1 cities of 
tins Union? That is pos.“ible under the o|s'ration of the trust; and do yon believe it 
is sometimes jiractici-d to drive out competition?—A. 1 bave no ]iersonal knowledgi' 
that that has been lioni', I see it statisl in the discn.ssion of the matter. 

(f. Whatl should like your opinion on is this: Inasnini’h as we have hgislation 
looking to regulation of the affairs of railways to some extent, and as rates are 
lixial beyond which the eoiniianies can not go, do von or do you not ladieve that 
U'gislation looking to uinform tiriees in the ]iroductsol' the trusts—uniform in (ieorgia 
as well as in California or New York, ami in every State in this Union—with the 
freight added to these prices, is i) 0 ,ssible or practicable?— A. Well, that would tie 
going a long way, and it looks to me as if, from a govermmmtal .stand|«iint, yiiu ought 
not to go farther than to forbid any man to put the |irice below what is a legitimate, 
fair i)rice,in order to destroy connaitition, just as you would forbid him to init it up 
to extort money from tiie |H'ople. 

Q. Is there any reason w'liy a man, or combination of men, should not sell their 
prislucts to one man as cheap as to another?—A. Well, tliat is going into a pretty 
wide field, you know, to regulate a man’s right to contract, todis|>atch his own lins!- 
ness. It is going pretty tar; it is [laternal to say 1 will put a price on what you sidl, 
when you are not dealing with a |iublie corporation. 

Q. If we have a radical evil we soinetimus need a ralical remedy, ilo we not?—A. 
That is true. 

Q. It is not going any farther than tnists aro going to-day, is it?—Well, not 
mueh farther than what is charged against themi but 1 do not know that they arc 
doing such a wrong that it would warrant us in doing something which would bring 
111 a trail of evils upon ns, evils that would sisui follow paternalism in all forms and 
departments. 

Q. You do not think it practical to enact national legislation that would regulate 
pnces?—A. I do not think so. I think you can forbid any trust, eoinbination, |iool, 
™ ^'’“opoly to put prices down to destroy competition. 

n ^ ''P to a point of extortion?—A. Yes. 

V- (By Representative LiviNos'roN.) Do you believe the States can do this without 
national legislation?—A. I do not. 
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Q. Are you acquainted with the Texaa law that waa sustained a day nr two ago by 
the courts?—A. Yes; I have studied those laws and the Arkansas law. 

Q. (By Mr. Smvtii. ) Was that decision on tlio merits of the law, do you think?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. That question, yon think, is still open?—A. I do. 

Q. As to the constitutionality?—A. Yes. I do not lielieve that we shall ever get 
any practical results from State legislation. I think it is hurtful rather than other¬ 
wise. ' 

aiiNnav i.ROAt. kkgulations. 

Q. (By Kepresentative Bivint.ston. ) You would recommend oiien Isioks and 
publicity to the largest possible extent?—A. I think that is a goisi suggestion. 

Q. Have you seen the preliminary rejxirt of the commission on that liiu^?—A. No, 
sir; I have not reail it. I read the luldress of this college president, Hadley. 1 read 
his discussion. 

Q. (By .Mr: S.mytu.) The commission has made a preliminary report to Congress 
on the question of trusts, and submitted the testimony taken.—A. I have not seen a 
copy of that. 

Q. (By Representative Livixoston. ) You would like to see it ladorc linishing your 
testimony, to see whether you could corroborate our testimony?—A. I should like 
to see it; ves. 

(llere the witness examinwl a manuscript copy of the report referral to.) 

Q. 1 want to ask you some (|uestions on it. You notice that the reportof the com¬ 
mission takes the ground that tlii're are gotai results fioni these trusts. We do not 
deny this. And there are evils, and we recommend that the evils lie checked orgot 
rid of. What should you say alsnit the powers of the United States (ioveriinient to 
prevent the organization of these combines or corporations? You understand that 
we liave to use these words iiitercliaiigeablv, from the fact that they were originally 
organized as trusts or eoniliines, and now tliey have all been reorganized under the 
term eorjioratioii—nearly all of them. Now, how can the United States < lovcrnmeiit 
reach the .State of New Jersey, for example, so as to iirohibit these almost nnlimited 
jirivileges granteil by it to the corporations or combines, if we ileny the power under 
the Constitution of the UnitiHi .States to regulate them?—A. I thiiik we can reach it 
ill tile way I have said. Take the recomniend.ations that von have made as to how 
corporations sliould be formed. I do not think you have tile right to go into a State 
and say that they siiall not be incorporated except in the way you recommend, but 
you can say that when that conqiany is incoriiorated in any other way it shall not 
engage in interstate commerce and shall not send its giasls across State lines, and 
transjiortation comiianies sliall not haul them. 

Q. Then you lielieve tliat the United States tiovernmeiit, while it can not under 
the Constitution jirevent the organization of trusts in a State, can lay down the 
metlnsl, the inodns iqa-randi, by which they shall jirocced, and if the .State over- 
riiles that, it I'an stop them at the .State line.—A. That is my idea. Tliat matter of 
the organization brings up another branch of this subject whfcti I think iaoneof the 
greatest evils comiected witli it; that is the manner in which the trnsts are capital¬ 
ized. I think we are in the way, in this country, of one of the w.orst panics the 
world has ever seen. Tliese trusts capitalize everything on tiie basis of its earning 
capacity, without reran! to the sulistabce liehin'd it, and whenever the earning 
capacity is gone a collapse will come, and we shall see the worst jiaiiic we liave ever 
seen in this country. 

Q. (By Mr. Smith.) What about the basis of capitalization?—A. I think vour 
suggestions are good ones if you put something tsAiind that to make it cllicient. 
while yon can not dictate to the States that they ran not form corporations on any 
otlier basis, you can say that corisirations shall not engage in iiitefstate commerce if 
they do not do those things. Do not let them ship their goods across the State lines. 

Q. (By Representative Uivixuhton.) Could you go further and say not only tliat, 
but that they shall not list their stock for public sale?—A. I tliink you can regularly 
do it in any way in the world as long as you keep within the scope of the interetate- 
commerce clause of the Constitution, f think, for instance, that tliis State can 
incorporate any kind of a company it wants to, if it was not to ilo any positive crime; 
but you can say that it must not do business in any other State; not engage in inter¬ 
state commerce. 


PUBLIC COBTOKATlONH AND PKIVATB I'ORPOKATIONS. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchporp.) One of the main provisions of the interstate-commerce 
law, 1 believe, is the provision against discriminations in freights?—A. Yes. 

Q. Freight transportation is the only thinif the railroads liave to sell. The pur¬ 
pose of the law is to make the price uniform to all who use It, is it not?—A. Yes. 
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Q. On the same principle, why Bhoukl discrimination not be prevented in the, 
matter of selling the produce of a trust?—A. The difference is this; The railioad 
comfjany is a quafli-public corporation. It is in its essence a monopoly, l)ecause you 
can not nave two railroads riuining alongside one another. It discharges pulilic 
functions, has the right of eminent domain to seize its right of way, and it is a public 
corporation as distinguished from a private cor[)oration; and it has always lieen 
sound law that you could regulate imblic corporations in many ways in which you 
can not regulate private eorjxiratious. There is the trouble. You have got to go 
kick, not to the interstate-commerce law akjut railroads, but to the intemtate-com- 
merce clause of the Constitution, which gives Congress jurisdiction over all matters 
of interstate commerce, whether railroad interstate commerce or auy other. That 
is where the power is, 1 think. 

Q, I should like you to point out the diffenuiccs, briefly, between the franchise of 
a railroad coniimny and the franchise of a tiu.st. They both originally lielonged to 
the public, ami even though the railroad i.s now calleil a public institution, is it not 
afaet that it is controlled for private gaiiumd that it is onIy]mblii;in name?—A. The 
railical (lifferenee lietween a railroad cor))orafion and a eorfsjrate trust or eondjina- 
tion is that when you ineorjsirate a railroad you fix the plaees to which and kdwisin 
which it is to go’ You give it a monopoly along its right of way lietween those 
pUmes. You give it the right to go and fake a man’s land away from him whether 
he wants to sell it or not, and condemn it to public use, la-canse that railroad has to 
discliargi'a part of the public functions, in providing highways for the people to 
travel over. When you ineorporale industrial enterprises you do not give them 
power to take a man’s proiairty away from him; you do not say that they shall con- 
diiet their business one way or the other way. Yon allow them to get rid of indi¬ 
vidual liability, to aggregate their ca|iital, ami eondiiet the enterprise w itbmit inve.st- 
ing itwillianyof these qiiasi-jiublic powers or fuimtions. Ami there has always 
k'en in the deci.sions a wide distinction kdween a company that has these powers 
ami one that has the ordinary commercial jiower.-. 

Q. Are there not certain restrictions, ceriain I'onsiderations askisl from the rail¬ 
road eomiiany in return tor these things, among which is that discrimination shall 
li lt ki practieed?--A, Yes; I think it is all right to regulate railroads. 

ti. llave they'in a general way obscrveil these restrictions?—A. I am not in a 
position to say about that. 1 think there is less discrimitiation now. 

tf. Is it your belief that discrimination has been practiced?—A. Yes, sir; but that 
there is less of it now than there has Ixieii in the past. 

(J. (I!y Itepre.sentafive I.iviniiston.) Iiinderstaml you make this broad distinction 
hetweeii a public franchise where the private interests of the parlies are conneefeil 
with imblic interests, where the (.iovernment can regulate without any <|ueslion, and 
industrial organizations having no public ends to serve or conserve.' The ditliciilly 
is in controlling these. That is the distinction you make?—A. The diHieulty arises 
under your legal right to control. 

Q. (Jly Mr. K.vrcnKoHO.) I lielieve the witness, from the tenor of his testimony, 
though he has not perhaps stated it directly, has given the impre.ssion that they are 
both equally affecting the public. 

Representative laviNosToN. Seriously? 

Mr. K.vrciiTOHi). Yes; seriously affecting the public. 

Kepreaentative Livixoston. Awietherthey do or not. ll.e (piestion that we are after 
is to know w h(‘ther we have any control over them. We know that we have control 
over the railroads. 

Q. (Ry Mr. R.itciikobi). ) Manipulation of prices affects the public, does it not, as 
much as’discrimination in freight rates?—A. O, yes; I was not saying that one oiiglit 
to lie permitted to go uiiregulatcil more than another. I was merely attempting to 
draw a distinction in your power to regulate. 

Q. (By Senator Kvi.k.) There is no question in your mind as to the power of 
(longress to control matters of interstate commerce'?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Or to enact laws touching matters of interstate eommeree'?—A. No, sir; I do 
not think so. That has been thoroughly adjudicated by the courts. 

.N’.VTION.VI, eONTROI, NECKSSARV. 

Representative Juvisosion (remling from Commission’s preliminary report). 
“That the nature of the business of the corporation or industrial combination, all 
powers granted to directors and officers thereof, and all limitations iqion them or 
upon the rights or ixiwers of the memliers, should be requireil to lie expres.se<l in the 
certificate of incoriwratiou, which instrument should m open to inspection bv any 
investor.’’ 

A. Yes; that is a good—a salutary provision. The point I made was this: You 
make tliat recommendation. Now, snpfsise every State adoiiUxi it exrept one .Stale— 
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what are you goin^ to do with that State if it docs not do it? My idea is, you want 
to make such provisions that if .corjiorations do not do it they will not be allowed to 
engage m interstate coinineree. 

Q. I think the criticism is well taken in that connection. I can see liow our rec- 
o iimendations as to Statu control will fall through in case one or two States fail to 
Oiiservo or enact. Then we should have to fall back on the national remedy at last, 
and your idea is that we had better take the national remedy and IsMione with it?— 
A. 1 think so. 

Q. {By Mr. RATCHPORn.) You think national remedies should be provided, even 
if an amendment to the Constitution is necivssary?—A. Whatever is necessary to do 
it. I belieW we have pretty full jsnvcrs under the interstate-commerce clause of 
the Constitution, mvself. 

(By Senator livi.E.) I ri discussing the swetiting Hj-Rtem—national lcgi.slation to 
prevent that evil, a year ago—the same ([uestion came up, and I think that there is no 
doubt aliont the jiow'er of Congress to handle the subject by legislation touching 
interstate confmerce, and covering articles manufactured by trusts. The taxing 
jKiwer of the Constitution could be extended to that, could it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Livi.xoston.) Would yiai suggest that we constitute a board 
similar to the Intemtate Commerce Commission to back that enactment that you 
suggi^t or see that it is properly executeil? Would it la? nece.saary?—A. Fnmlcly, 
that is something I have not luul my attention called to or devoted enough thought 
to to make my views worth anything. 

(1. You undemlaml that a law without sonicbo<iy to enforce it does not amount to 
anything?—A. Y'ou would have to provide the machinery to enforce it. 

if. SomeWly sugge.sted that the Attorney-tieneral could have the law executed 
t'lrough the district altonieysof the different sections of the country; butsup|«ise 
it is develo[)ed that he has alivady more than he can do on that line?—.\. t )f course, 
if you iiass any law that is not enforced it is really worse than if vou had not pa,sse(i 
it. You w’ant to provide the necessary machinerv to carry the law out, and test it 
and SCO w hether it will correct the evil or not. 

Q. Would it be practicable, if that enactment shouhl lie made, to put it in the 
hands of the Intei^itate Commercti Commission?—A. As I say, 1 have not thought 
enough about it to know just what machinery should be put in mfition to carry out 
the law. My opinion would lie worth little on the subjwit without more investiga¬ 
tion and thought. 

Q. With the power trusts have in this country, you understand, they would oppose 
and probably thwart any ordinary legislation that Congress might enact, unless there 
wi« somelxxly behind it to prosecute it uncquivocaliy and unhesitatingly.—A. I 
think they have sullicient strength now to make a pretty stiff fight. They will not 
lay down their guns simply for the a.sking. 

Q. (By Senator Kvi.e.) You would advocate a resort to the taxing iiower? A. 
Yes, sir; I would advocate anything you have the constitutional right to regulate 
this thing by, under the interstate-commerce power or the taxing power. 

CONTKOI, OF TUB MONEY MARKET. 

Q. Publicity is all right so far as it goes?—A. 1 think that is (ipite a big protection 
to the investor and the public. 

Q. A great protection against financial |)ani(»?—A. Yes, sir. 1 think that is one 
of the worse evils that is going to come from trusts. 1 have seen somewhere a com¬ 
pilation of the capitalization of these things. 

Q. (By Representative Livinostox.) Are vou aciiuainhsl with the causes that led 
up to the lOO-per-cent money 40 or (iO days ago in Wall street?—A,, It is hard to get 
the truth out of that jilace. I have lieaiil two or three reasons given. I do not 
know that I know the true one. 

Q. They can do that, can they—the combines?—A. I have the authority of no less 
a Jierson than John C. Calhoun, who saiil •'50 years ago that they w'ould do it. That 
is the worst corner they could effect—a corner on money. 

(f. If they have that power, what is left in the United States that they can not 
do?—A. There is a great deal left. That is a broad question. There is a great deal 
left that they can not do. 

Q. Now, suppose they catch us with our Treasury depleted—it is now full; but 
suppose we were down to the bottom and aljout ready to issue bonds to replenish the 
Treasury—the gold reserve-and suppose they step|>ed in, with no power on the part 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to throw f1,000,000 or $2,000,000 into Wall street to 
save the country, as he did recently, what would become of the United States Ciov- 
emment as weil as the people?—A. It would pinch tliem pretty hard. 
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Q. They have the power to bankrupt the Government?—A. They would make it 
pay a pretty good price to be let off. 

(J. {^By Mr. SMVTir.J You do not understand that power is use<i by tlie trust?— 
A. No, sir, and no legislation against trusts would reach that. 

Q. Your remedy as to interstate-commerce restrictions would not reach the < orner- 
ing of money?—A. No. 

tj. You do not believe that the cornering of money is done iiy any i»r|H)mtion. 
like the oil trust?—A. No industrial trusts. 

Q. The monej' trust is not charterexl in New .lersey or West Virginia?—A. No, sir; 
that is usually hxed uj) in- 

Q. (Interniption by Senator Kvi.k. ) It is a sort of silent uuderstaudiiig among thi^ 
men tiiat have the money?—Yes. 

COMBIN.tTIOV OKN'EKALI.Y. 

Q. Is there not a trust in every village of the United St.ates? Among the Atlanta 
grocers is there not a pretty good trust? —A. It is as 1 tell you. The whole tendency 
of the times in our country is towanl centralizsitiou, and it brings these things to the 
surface like that. 

Q. You are a lawyer?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have a bar association?—A. It is hard to tell. 

Q. Have you a fet: bill?—A. No, sir; there is less cooperation among tlm lawyers 
than among any other dass in the («untry. 

Q. The physicians have a fc(! hill, have they not?—A. I ladieve they haw. They 
have a more eompactt organization than the lawyers. 

Q. I hav(‘ noticed in my town the butchers get around and talk the matter over, 
and you have to pay the same priei^ for meat. It is a trust, hut offca’ted by a silcjit 
understanding ladween them.—A. The trouble about these agreeuieiita isi it is not 
the fellows in the same town. For instame, the iiiiw eom))anies all over the IJnitisI 
.States—you send bids out to every single pipe company in the United States. Siaiie 
are closer than others, and have tlu‘ right to sell eheajier goials; the freight rates are 
less, and manv other things. Some could afford to sell cheaper, hut you can not get 
these rates. 'I’hey will send a whole lot of Iiiils, hut there is one man instructed to 
put ill a hid a little under the others. The others aro uniform. The man desig¬ 
nated to supply your wants does so. 

tj. Arc there iuiy economical advantages from eombinatiou?—A. Unquestionahly. 

(J. What are the lulvantages?—A. Cheapening of prialuetioii; enhancing of the 
ipiality of the out put; method of distribution—all of these things. 

Q. (By Mr. It.vrciii'oKn.) Have they had anything to do with the exploitation of 
foreign triule?—.\. I think so; some; yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kvi.u.) Is it not entirely probable that many of our foreign 
markets’have la'cii oiieiied up through eombiuatioiisof capital that were not iqa-ned, 
and would not have been ,50 years hence, under individual enterprise?—A. I do not 
know about the future, hut 1 am satisfied that they have been oiamed up by eomhi- 
nations of capital. 

Q. So you are not against ea])ital and the organization of capital as such?—A. No; ’ 
I have no eoiniuunistie idea about these things; simply a proper regulation of these 
things. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfobp. ) AVhat effect has the trust on wattes of lalxir?—A. In this 
part or llieeountry I havehad little opi>orUinity for observation about it. My opinion 
alamt that is based more on what I have n^ad and u hat I have seen in the perioili- 
cals than on my own oliservatioii. It has not affected it a great deal here in this 
country. We come in more as the consumers of articles produced by the trusts than 
as the imjdiieers of articles haiidksi by trusts. 

Q. llave you gained the impres.siou in any way that the trust has made war upon 
wages?—A. Well, that seems to he the trend of the public discussion of the matter 
that I have read in the jiapers. That is not from oliservatioii, but from reading and 
investigation. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e. ) Is it not entirely possible that the trasts are able to iKitter 
gauge the consumption and demand than an aggregation of individuals simpiv?—A. 
They prolmbly are; but the trouble is when you couple that to the ordinary fiuiuan 
appetite and greed for gain, it is a very ilaugerous situation, because when you can 
regulate it as the trade demands, you can regulate it a little sliort of that and make 
the consumer (lay more. 

(J. As to the effect on labor, they are able to furnish greater i-ontinuity of lalior?— 
A. Yea. 

Q. And probably a more uniform wage, do you think?—A. They could do it; yes. 
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COMI’KTITION ACUINKT TlirSTO. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Has not the history of tnists—ttio sugar trust, for instance— 
shown that any undue profit or excessive charge or advance has led to competition, 
invite<i capital to enter the field against them?—A. I do not know alx)nt the sugar 
trust. The two great trusts that are spoken of in the public mind and looked to are 
the Standanl Oil and the sugar trust. Now I do not know tliis individually, but only 
from observation ami indications. The Standard OifCompany seems to Iiave Iteen 
conducted on perfwt busincAS principles. There never has iKxm this wild, violent 
fluctuation in tne stwksof this (sunpany. On the other hand, the sugar trust seems 
to t)e one oi the worst wildcats that ever got into the ring. I do not know whether 
it comes from the |HM)ple inside sjxHudating, hut there is a gooil deal said ab<nit these 
people inside going out and building up pretended coiyixitition luid unloading on the 
trust, and there is a thorough la«'k of confidem® in the management of the sugar 
trust. 

Q. Is thero not a war now iietwcen tlie Haveineyers on the one side and the 
Arbuckles on the other?—A. It was said to Is' a war, and was a war, Imt just tiefore 
the last big rist* in sugar theie was word jiassed around that their differences had lieen 
harmonizeil. 

Q. Has there not iHien a deehleii cut in sugar in the last 20 days?— .\. Yes. f do 
not know whether it is legitimate business or manipulation. 

Q. You ilo not think it is comiadilion iMdween the two concerns?—A. I do not 
think there is any meritorious comjietition ladween them, lint for speculative pur¬ 
poses. That is the general opinion I get from the |HMiple I talk with almnt the .sugar 
trust. If you notice, there is more manipulation in that companv than in any other 
company in this country. 

Q. We have had agmid deal of testimony before the ('< iimni.ssion in Washington from 
sugar miopleon iHitli sides, indicating a very tierce competition for the siipremaiy, 
and it is claimed by the Arliiickle |K‘ople that there were excessive jirolits under the 
Havcmeyer rule.—A. The business history of such enterprises is that they coiiiiiete 
to a certain point, and then come together. 

Q. Do you not tjiink that any advaiuai in the price of any article necessarily lends 
to invite competition—invites combinations of I'apital to enter the field in competi¬ 
tion?—A. Sure; the higher the price thi'bigger the (irolit. 

(h Will not the evil work itself out and luljusl it.self in that way?—A. It has some 
tendency to adjust itself, and when some of the trusts are wi|H‘d out by depression, 
it will help it a goisl deal. I look tor many of them to hit the ceiling. 

Q. (By Keprcseiitative Livinosto.n'.) Have not the lin plate, .steel, and other com¬ 
binations power to regulate comiietitioii by lowering the price at the time?—They 
have the jiower to do it. 

Q. (By Senator Kvi.e. ) Don’t they do it? Take the Standard Oil trust, for instance; 
supjKwe an indeiiendent company starts in Atlanta to sell oil. What would he the 
result? Iiowering the price of oil?—A. They have th • power. 

Q. (By Mr. Smvtii.) Y'on say they pursue a very eon.servative management?—A. 
Their stocks have Ixw steaily. A man could invest in their securities with more 
assurance that it was going to lai a business transaction than in any of these others. 

Q. (By Senator Kvi.e. ) It is a decided monopoly?—.A. 11 is doing the I)itsim-H«. 

Q. A well-s<‘tthsl monopoly?—A. All tfie eomiaitition in this country is pretty well 
lia^ed away. As I lajlieve (Governor Bullock said, they have ]iiit down the price of 
oil and enhanceil the i|iiality very largely. 

Q. Below what it would have lieen wuthoiit the trust?—A. That's very problematic. 

Q. We have evidence in the westeni country, where the indeianideiit companies 
started selling oil at the regular jirice, the Standard Oil Oompayy dropjied to 17 
cents. They tiegan selling at 1.5, and the Standard dropis-d to 14, 12, 11. Kinally 
the indeiA'ndent company dropped to 7, just exactly the l ost of the oil laid down 
there, and the Standanl droppcsl to 0, and held it there until the independent lom- 
pany was crowdeil out; then it would go tiack to 17 cents. That has laien dupli¬ 
cated in a great many instances I could name.—A. The distinction 1 was drawing, 
when I said it was uniform and ixmsistetit in its business, is that it has Iwen hanilled 
by a lot of men who were working for the gmxl of the Standard Oil Company, 
whereas the sugar trast has been handled by a lot of men who were working for 
themselves, and manipulating the sugar trust up and down to suit their sjwculations 
on the market. And, to carry out the ^rallel you have. descrilKsl, if a fellow 
started a big suj^r factory, instead of smashing it out, they would depress the stocks 
of both companies, and buy the other in and then unload. 

Q. The (xunplaint against trusts is that they throttle competition?—A. Yes. 
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Q. They say we invite Iroin any and all noum*, and when it conies- 

A. (Interrupting.) Welcome it to a hospitable grave. 

Q. Your judgment is that the greatest evil that is likely to arise is the crushing of 
all competition?—A. That is what it tends to, whether a trust, combination, monop¬ 
oly, or what not It kills all individual effort and aspiration, and puts the public at 
the mercy of the monopoly. 

Q. The same complaint can be lodged, of course, against an ordinary corporation, 
organined in any village or city, that has the control of the output?—A. In a lesser 
sense; it is a question of degree largely, except where there is some special privilege 
given by law, or some sjiecial advantage given by protection. 

t). You tliiiik all these smaller corporations can be controlled by .‘State legisla¬ 
tures?— A. Inside the State; yes. 

y. That would be your judgment as to a remedy?—A. I think if yon ngulate all 
those that do an interstate business, the States would very rapidly regulate the others. 
In fact, a great many of the States now have laws to that effect. 

(TcHtimony closed.) 


Atlanta, Ua., March HO, UKU). 

TESTIMONY OE ME OEOEQE HILLYEE, 

I^ttri/cff Allanki, (in. 

The sulwommission of tlic United .Stales Industrial Uoinmiasion met at the Kiinhall 
House at 11.2.5 a. m.. Senator Kyle iircsiding. Mr. txeorge llillyer, .Atlanta, Oa., was 
introduced as a witnc.ss at 10.50 a. m., and, being duly sworn, testified as follows; 

y. (By Representative Livino,ston.) You may give your full name, address, and 
vocation.—A. (.ieorge llillyer, Atlanta, fla. 

y. You wish to address us this morning on the manufacturing schedule and on 
the particular subject of combinations of ca|iital?—A. Yes. I never received any 
intimation that I should he culled lieforc the commission until I happeneii in here 
yesterday in< a spectator, but t am here now in resiionse to a request of a memlier of 
ihe commission, and with the intimation that I should 1 k“ exjiectcd to devote my 
attention specially to trusts. 
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y. AVhat is your opinion .as to the effect of trusts and combinations on the general 
welfare of the country? Take it as a general proposition first.—A. My profession has 
been tiiat of a lawyer for forty-odd years, in active practice, except during the jxiriiKl 
of war and S terms on the liench, and 1 have had no sjiecial opportunities to 
have experience in regard to manufacturing cntcrjirisr's, or to deal with trusts exciqit 
in connection with some public duties devolving on me as the mayor of Atlanta 
during 1 term, and since that time for a jsTiod of 10 or 12 years as a menilxT, and 
most of the time jiresident, of the board of water commissioners; our waterworks 
here being the jirojicrty of the city. It came under my observation that the city 
was made to some extent a sufferer, as we understood and believed, from the com¬ 
bination or trust among the pijsi inanufacturere. For a jwriod of about 2 years we 
were made to jiay—and the city has brought suit for the purjioee of obtaining 
redress—some $8 or $7 jht ton more than we should have paid for pijie; but the city 
did not buy a great deal of cast-iron pijic during these years, and therefore the 
amount was not very large, aggregating, I think, between f3,(XX)and $4,000 anmutlly. 
The fa(;ts, as I reiall them—and T s|K*ak without having notes, figures, or memoranda 
Uifore me—were substantially these; The city advertised for bids for cast-iron pip<‘, 
and bids were furnisheil, scaled bids, with all the fonnalities dictatetl by business 
prudence in such matters, bids being signi'd, and certified checks incloseil for a atipn- 
latcd amount, I think $5,000, tracking each bid as a security for good faith and ability to 
perform. With every assurance on the part of the bidders of open competition! or 
actual competition, these bids were opened and, as I recall the figures substantially for 
one of these years, the bids ranged from $22 to $24 jaw ton. Those figures were deemed 
too high, and the board of water commissioners took action by rejecting all of the bids. 
Some time afterwards the executive officers of the commission reported to us that an 
agent of one of the bidders called at the waterworks office with an inquiry as to what 
liecame of the Atlanta pipe contract, professing entire ignorance of what ha<l hap¬ 
pened, and saying that he had gone on a business tour for his company at a distance, 
and wanted to know whether a supplementary bid would lie entertained. He was 
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told he might file it and that it would Iw submitted to the commission. A few days 
afterwards another traveling agent of another comrany appeared, with the same 
^tcment and inquiry, and got the same answer. Tno result was that these two put 
in subsequent bids of their companies, and the bids were opened, and a small njtan- 
tity of pipe went to the lowest one of those two, 1 think at a reduction of some $2.60 
below the former bid. 

It happened, however, that year that the city Iwught most of the pipe it needed 
from the Exposition Company, so the purchases wdle small. Subsequently a man 
apiwared in Atlanta who professed to have l)een a stenographer, contidential clerk, 
and agent of the pipe trust existing in Chattanooiw, which controls within its scope 
all of the pipe manufacturers south of the Ohio Kiver, as he stated, and he Inul the 
original slenographer's notes—copies of minutes of board nictdings, and pajK-rs— 
which, if genuine, showed on their face quite unmisjpkably the existence of a combi¬ 
nation between all these different pijie companies, by which it was undershsHl that 
certain territory wasawarded to fiarticular memliers of thecombinatiou, that Atlanta 
was in the tt>mtory of one of them, that the bids of those who were not in the ter¬ 
ritory should lie above a certain ligure, and that the company to whom the territory 
Ijelonged should put in the lowest bid, all knowing what that bid wns to be, and that, 
in point of fact, faking the scojie and apiieanuuH! of tlioentire matter, these men w ho 
came along professing to lx; ignorant of what the bids were or «liat action had 
l)ecn taken were really sent her(>, the matter all being understood between them. 
Now, that thing was repeated substantially another year. At any rate these men 
did not appear on the gnaind until the piirchases had all been made. We were 
informed by this man also that the Ihiited States district attorney in Chattanooga 
had instituted a suit in the Fedenil court at Chattanooga for the purpose of recover¬ 
ing rlamages and breaking up this trust. The city took no action until after I hat suit 
was deeiiled. The decision was adver.se to the plaintiffs, and the .so-called trinst was 
upheld in the lower court. ()iir inforniatiiai is, however, that afterwards the ea.s«' 
went to the court of appeals at Cincinnati, and there the decision of the court at 
Chattanooga was reversed, and I am informcil lhaf since Ihcn the Supreme Court at 
Washington has afflrmed the deci.sion of the court of appi'als. 

Senator Kyi,E. I think it has; yes. 

A. The Sherm’an trust law , as it is called, has been upheld. Now, in oni' of thm‘ 
sugar-trust cases a distinction was drawn between a combination of individuals or of 
different companies engaged in mannfacliire and a combination that existed bv the 
pnrchasi'of the cianbined owni'rship of a mannfactiire by one or more individuals, 
either a natural )KTson or an artilicial person; but in that instance the court seems 
to have held that it was a combi nation betwi'en indcjiimdent companies. My infor¬ 
mation is that these different pipe conqianies have, since the decision against them, 
sold out their stock to one another and have formed a cianbination of ownership; 
their effort, no doubt, iKung to e.scape the law by appealing to that sugar trust deci¬ 
sion afterwards. To show the utility of lighting a trust by .somebody that can stand 
it, the city of Atlanta bought pipe from a foundry in bynchbnrg at, 1 lliink, $1(1.26 
a ton; the lowest bid of any of these conqxinies the previous year having been 
$22..50—speaking from memory—but that is aiiproximately correct! 

I can state alst) this other fact, that my own mind, as a man and a citizen, has 
been more or lisis dir(>cttsl to the subject of municipal ownership. 1 had the pleas¬ 
ure some years ago of making what, 1 hcHcvc as a matter of memory, was the pioiu'er 
public declaration on that subject Isdore a chamlair of commenv in this city, ad¬ 
vocating public ownership of electric-light plants. In that investigation an’d the 
subsequent dismission of it in connection with the city’s bnsinc.ss, as well as in prep¬ 
aration for an addixiss in lletroit a few years ago, I hecaine stronglv iH'i'suiuled, from 
readingtisdinical journals on the subject, that thiTc existed among immufactiirers of 
electrical machinery all over the llnitcil States a I'ery strong coniliination, one fea¬ 
ture of which was .so to jiiit up the price of electrical a|inaratns and of macliinerv 
when it was to lie piirchaserl by municipalities as praclieallv to prevent the cities anil 
towns from engaging in that enterprise. I have not seen aiii lhing, however, on that 
subject for the last 2 or .2 years, and f do not know what is now the condition. 

Q. (By .Senator Kyi.e.) Yon think the reason for conibinations, then, is fur the pur¬ 
pose of putting up prices?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the reason for the formation of trusts generally?—.V. Yes. 

Q. Is that your observation?—A. Well, it certainly has Ikicii in the iiistanceis that 
have come under my oliservation. 

Q. In the case of pits-, the combination resnltisl in sustaining the price of $22 or 
$23, and jjoii had a eubseqiient bid after this decision?—A. Yes; a bid fromacom- 
tainv not in this combine. 

Q! For $16.5(1 ?—a. Yes; $16.25 or $K)..5(). 
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SAVINGS BY COMBINATION. ’ 

Q. You do not agree, then, with some witnesses on tlie stand yesterday that the 
price of oil has fallen as a result of the Standard Oil trust?—A. Well, 1 think, from 
fiaving been to some extent a purchaser of that particular article, that oil is cheaper 
now than it was some years ago, but to what extent that is attributable to the 
formation of the trust 1 am not prepared to say. I can not think of anything that 
would have that tendency except one feature which would liear upon that (jues- 
tion by its effect on wages and labor. I shoiilil think clearly that the combination 
in the manufacture and sale of oil would imable the company to discharge a very 
large nuinlier of their people. Kor iii.stance, if we had 20 or 25 different companies 
manufacturing and selling oil all ms'r the country, there would have to Ik! a cor¬ 
respondingly greater numtier of traveling salesmen and agents, and jiarticularly 
agencies, whereas if all combined under one, everybody who was making a living 
and getting wages out of the business is discharged, 'that enables them by that 
saving to put the prices down. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Would not the consumer pay the wages of those additional 
traveling men?—A. Yes, I shouid think so; that is what 1 said. That is one means, 
and the only one I can think of, that would enable a ('oiidjination to sell an article 
(dieaper—at the cost of loss of business and emiiloyment to a very large mimlier of 
IK'rsons. In my own mind 1 have some doubt a.s to whether the body politic is 
snlficiently lienclited by the small amount of reduction in many of thesi! articles for 
the countervailing lo.ss f>y people Ixang thrown out of employment. 

Q. (By iSenator Kvi.k. ) t)ni^ directory can manage a dozen different factories, as 
well as oiKi for each, having a su|HTintendent for ea<'h?—A. Yes. 

Q. And save a great deal in otHcers' .saiaries as well as in those of traveling men? 
The ((uestion is whether they give the savings to tln^ employees or give the. consumer 
the benefit of the risluction?—.1. 1 do not mean to say thi^ emiiloyees get the lienellt 
of it, so far as 1 know. From what little 1 have heard about it the wages of the 
employei's who have been retained go on just the .same, and while there is some 
reduction in the price of the article, y(‘t there is also, on aci'ount of this contraction 
of machinery and methods and exiauises, a larger net income to the comjiany, 
which, no doubt, the owm'rs put in tlieir pockets. 

Q. Well, if there Ixi a reduction in |irices, is not the natural aggregation of capital 
into the minor orguiizalion, minor corporation? There may lai a ilozen different 
corporations that form the trust; a dozen different steel corporations. There may 
tie 3 or 4 men in a corporation, in the manufacture of steel, amt by the aggregation 
of capital they are able to use the very best machinery there is in the world and put 
the price down to the consumer. I'he question is whether the same advantages 
arise from the aggregation of these several corporations into a trust, whether there is 
a further reduction po.ssible under smli a combination, and whether such a I'om- 
bination has had the result of lowering the |)rices?— A. Well, it is very difficult to 
say. I think that in the advance of civilization, by tin' enormous improvements in 
metluxls, and by new inventions and progress in thought, great reduction in the cost 
of production would have occurred anyhow. 

Q. That had already appeared before the years of trusts?—A. A'es, that began long 
Ixifore trusts began ami would go on without trusts, but it is very [loasible that by the 
concentrating of energy and effort the movement and the direction of upbuilding is 
to some extent aided. 

Q. As 1 take it, the old-fashioned corporation has lieen able to be of much aid, in 
mldition to the improved machinery. Within the (last few years the trust has lieen 
inaugurated. In your judgment, what is the cause of the organization of the trust? 
What has fostered this?—A. I want to Ixi understood as speaking with great diffi¬ 
dence on what a lawyer gives as a case of first impression. It has la'cn much dis- 
(•iisscd in the last few years, and human exmirience has not yet worked it out to 
final results; but it seems to me that the fundainental cause of the trusts is what the 
Scriptures call the “love of money,” a desire to get more. Then the fact that by 
reason of these trusts and combinations there has been such a rapid accumulation of 
capital into [larticular hands affords, in my opinion, the chief means by which trusts 
are created afterwards. I think that the tariff is an adjunct, a help to retain them. 
This is the principal iMiise. I think if wo did not have any tariff- 

Q. (By Senator Kylk, interrupting.) That would lie really a cause of the forma¬ 
tion of a corporation; that is, before the day of trusts. But supjiose a trust is to lie 
formed. Take any little town of a thousand inhabitants, with .n dozen meat shop, 
filing meat very close—cutting one another’s throats—so to s|K‘ak. One man finally 
figures over the matter with some of the men and says; “Now, this thing ought to 
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stop; we are all losing money, ami we could all make money if we got together 
here.” So the leader mts the rest of them together, and without any books or any 
stock being issued at all they come to an agreement to advance the price of meat 1 
cent a pound, and they all sell at a uniform rate and all live. Now, what is tte 
reason for the formation of that trust? As you said, it was for the purpose of getting 
more money. Do you think that destroys competition? What was the foundation 

Representative Livingston. That is the same thing, to get more money. 

The Witness. That would be an instame in whicli the real motive was goo<l and 
not hurtful to the public. Tiiere w ould be no ground for criticism of a combination 
of that kind, except its tendency to be abused. 

Q. Here are twenty institutions engaged in the manufactureof iron products; they 
come to tile same ililficulties, and all agree to enter “into a trust. Is there a reason 
for that?—A. Well, if it was solely and m good faith a legitimate motive to protect 
theiusclvcs against tlie destniction of their rights and interests, without too much of 
grasping purpose, it can not be called a had nioveinent, I should tliink; but in that 
instance there w oiild be a very much greater, and, indewl, it seems to me, a very <'on- 
siderable tendeni^y toward abuse of tlie jsiwer tiiat they might gain from it. 

Q. Do you think the prime R'ason in their minds was love for tlie people—to see 
them get their products at lower prices, and all that sort of thing?— A. No, sir; I 
think that would rarely enter into it. 

Q. It is purely a husiness consideration?—.V. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Smvth.) Have not we only recently einergeil from a condition of 
great business depression in this ciaintry?—.\. I think that is a math’r of notorio-. s 
public history. 

Q. Was not the cause of that depression laigely overcoinpetition—selling giaids 
too chea|)—noixidy making money?—A. 1 would construct it on different lines, 
acconling to my view of things. 1 am very old-fasliioned; I am old enough to have 
been through 3 panics; I was a memlier of tlie State legislature of (ieorgia during 
the panic of 1857; I was a menilK’r of the State Senate during the jianic of 1873, and 
of course, we all witnessed the jiresent panic of 1803. My indgnient is that the prime 
cause of all thosc'panics was in (‘xtnivagance. I tliink the jieople Ixiught too much, 
went in ileht too much, s|ient too niiicli. They did not ker p near enough to the 
shore, and their feet on the Isittoni. I’eojile who are out of debt and independent 
and who have got work—yon can not curtail them. 

y. The organizers of these trusts claim that with the recent depression caused by 
undue competition tliere was no pridit in any bnsine.“s, and tliat liy combining and 
bringing these different inten'sts together, adegn'c of prosperily has followed. Do 
you think there is any foundation for that lalief or statement? 

Itepreaentative Livingston. Before vou answer tlie ((iiestion, let me make you 
another suggestion: If it is true that the unlimitisl comjietition hrought dejiression 
to those interested in the selling and fixing of prices, ought there not to have bi'cn a 
corresponding pro.sm>rity on the part of the consumer? 

The Witness. Wxdl, in the nature of things as to real values, when one person 
loses, another gains. AVhere we deal in such matters ns watered stock anil mere 
sis.'culative values, they are often destroyed in times of panic, and I do not know 
that it could lie said that what one loses df that kind is the enhan’cenientof another— 
to expect that any substantial 1o.sh of one citizen goes to another. But the difficulty 
aliout losses during a panic is that usually the land or the projairty or money of per¬ 
sons who are in debt goes away off yonder somewhere, and the body politic loses it 
entirely; it goes clear away and never conies back. 

Q. (By Mr. S.myth. ) My question was this: If all commodities are txiing sold 
without a margin of profit, naturally there is a depression in trade;' there is a lower¬ 
ing of wages and curtailment of exix’uses in all nirections. Now, if by a combina¬ 
tion of those who control the selling of these different article, mid an agreement as 
to a general advance in prices all over the couiitrv, there conies greater prosperity, 
greater flowing of money, is that ascribable to the part of tho.se who tried to aid 
that changed condition? That is the argument followed by the managers of tlie 
tnists.—A. Well, if it were true that these trusts liave brought back pro.s|K‘rity, then 
they would lie entitled to claim the benefit of it, but I think that is a little like the 
account I read somewhere alxmt King Charles 11,1 believe it was. He asked a body 
of scientists why it was that when you put a live fish into a Imwl of water standing 
on scales it does not increase the weight of the contents of the Ixiwl, but if you 
put a dead fish in it does do so. Well, it turned out that, whether it was a live fish 
or a dead fish, it was all the same thing. Now, I do not think the trusts are what 
have brought prosperity. I think that comes frejin the recuiierative ixiwers and ener¬ 
gies of our |x)ople. We have made 6, 6, or 8 crojis since 1893, and they have gone 
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into the market, and people have worked and paid their debts, and they are branch¬ 
ing out again into another system of investments and ventures. Indeed, in some 
instances, possibly this would be designated as inflation, and if they go on, by the 
same process that has aiways brought on panics, there wili come another collapse 
after awhile, and then we shall have to wait until the jieoplc create new values and 
build up again. 

Q. (By Representative Livinoston. ) Wbat has Ixen the increase of exports in the 
United States for the last (i years?—A. That would be a matter of memory. I baye 
the impression, however, that the export tnuie was .somewhere from 500 to 600 mil¬ 
lions at that time, and now it is nearly 1,000 millions. I <1o not want to Iks understood 
as Biieaking with accuracy. 

Q. Now, what has las-n the decn-ase of imports in the same time, 0 ycarB?--A. I 
do not know accurately, but I have in my mind tliat it is aixmt 3(K) millions; tliat is, 
that the balance of t'railc in our favor last year was in the neighborhood of 300 
millions. 

(J. Now, the difference in imports mid e.\[K)rls—that is the real wealth of the 
count ry, is it not? The balance ni favor of consumption is the real wealth?—A. That 
is the true Itarometer. 

(2. Now, is not that more likely to U' the cause of this larger jirosperity than any¬ 
thing clsi'?—A. That is what I say. By the annual priKluction of tne country—not 
only agricultural production, but mannfaetnring production and everything that 
comes from labor—we have created a wealtli sitiee 1803, and have exporteil it and 
used it otherwise. It is as you suggest; it manifests itself, doulitlcss, with more 
distinctness in exjiorts and imports than in any other way. 

(2. I want to ask this iiuestion as to trusts. Yoit lulmit, and the wdtness who pre- 
cetled you, tliat there was an aggregation of ])owcr—not only aggregation of caiutal, 
but that out of aggregation of capital eoines an aggregation of power that can he 
exerteil in any direction you please. Is that a dangerous element in the bands of a 
cor|)oration?--A. I think it is preeminently so in every way. It is a menace to the 
iwlitical indeiie.ndence of the [leople, to municipal government. State government, 
and national government. Its tendency is in a high degree corrupting to the choice 
of riders, and after a while will Ixicoine corrupting, 1 am afraid, to their I’onduct. 

C2. How can trusts Im cui'taili'd or hedgisl or controlled by .State government or 
National (iovernment? What would you suggest alsuit it?—.\. I think in most par¬ 
ticulars the remedy lies with the National tiovernment. It is lieyond the power of 
the .State government to reach all of the evils. There are some few that 1 think arc 
within reach of the municipal governments and authorities, jiossibly more than of 
the State governments. 

i'Cm.IC OWXKIisnil' ok DCSI.NKKS K.\'TKIn’KI.SES. 

Q. You mean municipal?—A. Yes, municif.iil. I am a very warm advocate of 
municipal ownership of all natund monoiiolies by our cities and towns. 

Q. floes that leacfyouupto (iovernment ownership?—A. Yes. 1 think I sjK'ak 
with entire consistency on that subject, for my recollection is that some 15 or 20 years 
ago 1 published a letter in the Atlanta Constitution in w hich i advocated, before any 
railroad commission was organized, the purcha.se and ow nershiii liy the United States 
Government of the railroads connecting every State capital in trie linited States. The 
annoimccment was regarded as somewhat lafvanced and poasibly radical at the time, 
coming from a lifetime Democrat, as I liave lu'cn since 18-14. Now, on subsequent 
reflection, I do know at that time that it was my idea of it—publi.? ownerslup or rail¬ 
roads; but it seems to me now it would lie wise for the United States Government to 
make a ixginning in the way of owning railroads. It need not undertake to buy all 
of them—possibly not to buy any of them; but wliere there is a combination, and 
Congress finds that the manner in which any particular line is being used is hurthil 
to the public interest, the Government should turn in and build one. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) In the case of the sugar tni.st and oil trust, the Govern¬ 
ment should turn in and prmluce sugar and oil?-—A. It may be a pioneer declaration 
on that subject. 1 am one of the sort of men who think that when a thing is in the 
way and has got to be done, the way to do is to go at it with energy and mean some¬ 
thing. 

T ^ tight down to a system of siK‘ialism, wdll it not?—A. No. 

1 randidly ^mit I have not thought out the full ivsults of the theory on the 
subjMt but it seems to me this way: that Congress might very well try first the 
regulating trusts that have been dealt with—tor instance, an amendment 
to the Sherman law that would reach the case of combined ownership, as well as of 
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combination, and then, as suggested by Mr. Spalding, an amendment to deny the 
right to cross State lines to property of any of these combinations, whether the com¬ 
bination results from ownership or otherwise. If that was not effectual in any par¬ 
ticular instance, if the sugar trust were found to be oppressive and people were obliged 
to pay more for sugar, which is a necessary article of consumption in every home in the 
UniM States, from the hovel to the palace—or if there was no other way to do it, it 
seems to me that the National (iovernment may own-sugar refineries and go into the 
market to manage it. That might retjuire a constitutional amendment, but the Gov- 
nient ought not to give up the fight. They ought to do anything and everything 
that is hupian and just to prevent an abuse. 

Q. You Ix-lieve in individualism, of course, and in liberty of investment, as far as 
possiiile?—A. Yes; 1 lielieve in the sovereignty of tlie indiviilual. 

Q. You do not advocate the destruction of investiflent unless it is alisolutely neces¬ 
sary to protect the people asa whole?—A. No, sir. A man has a right to his property, 
providing lie does not hurt anybody else with it. 

tj. You have not given up hope that Congress will regulate this matter of trusts?— 
A. No, sir; bv no means. But itseems to mo that. Congress being such a largo lioily 
and its members having their time and attention so much absorlicd by varied mid 
conflicting interests, coming from all jiarts of the country, exiiorience shows that it is 
difficult for them to agree even on the details of a matter, estiecially where that 
matter belongs in any great degree to the department of administration. So doubt¬ 
less it would be wiser to take the suhject to a l•ommissioll, a well-selected and well- 
organized commis.sion. I can not stie how some |«)wer vested with legal authority 
can not arrive at the necessary knowletlge in framing a law on the subject. 

Q. (By Represt'iitative Livin'ostos.) Go back a moment. You talk about individ¬ 
ual sovereignty; that is all yielded and given up in the organization into iiuinicipal, 
or State, or National Government. All that individual sovereignty is gone—it is 
yielded up?—A. A citizen loses a jiart of it. 

Q. Does not he, as far as the Government is concerned, lose it all, Ixung suhject to 
the State, subject to the municipal, subject to the I’niteil States (Iovernment. Now, 
upon that comes the very (luestioii of whether the United States Government can 
to that extent, iCa you expressiKl it, yield ii]) sovereignty. Can not the United States 
Govenimcnt do anything which is jnst and fair in protecting him, for the simple 
reason that he yields to that extent that sovereignty that is emlsidied in the.Govern¬ 
ment?—A. That is in tlie power of the Government, but it .'sjenis to me they would 
have to first examine. That rsivyer that would otherwise inhere in the Government 
has been qualified and limited by our written Constitution. Now, our written Con¬ 
stitution was framed long before any of these things were thought of, and it will 
doubtless be found when Congress conies to frame a law, when it goes down very 
much into eletails, that a constitutional amendment will lie neees.«ary; but we shall 
never get these things unless we advocate them, and if in the judgment of Congress 
the Constitution is in the way of effectual legislation, of legislation that means some¬ 
thing, then it seems to me thi' Constitution might lx; amended. 

Q. What do you suppose is meant by protection to persons and proix-rty and life 
if it is not that very thing, if that is not the essence of it? If it is not in the duty 
of the Government to protect him to the extent, at least, that he would be able 
to protect himself if he had not yielded»his sovereignty? In otlier words, what would 
the individual do with trusts right now if you remove the State, municipal, and 
United States (iovernment protection?—A. I think tliat niolw would use very extreme 
measures. 

Q. Now, if the citizen does not <lo that, restrained by law, is it not the (iovern- 
ment’s duty to protect him?—A. Well, as I said at the beginning, I came to the 
stand here without premeditation, and I have not got the CoUstitutiou before me, 
and I do not want to be understood to give too distinct an opinion, because I have no 
carefully-matured opinion on this point. J would want the most lilieral construc¬ 
tion of the Constitution that would give to Congress the necessary power to remedy 
the evil. 

Q. Now, is not that the cause and sourixs of all our molis, lynch laws, and every¬ 
thing else, that the people conclude that they have not got justice, have not got pro¬ 
tection, and they get out on their own hook and take the law in tlieir own hands?— 
A. I want to say with all emjihasis that I do not believe that is the prime cause. 
The knowledge on the part of the person committing rape or other crime that the 
law is slow and is apt to las ineffectual and to miscarry is at the Iwttoin—the motive 
that causes people to take the law into their own hands; and it certainly so far 
paralyzes the enorts of peaceable folks as to prevent the suppression of riots of that 
sort usually when they come. 
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LEGAL REME1HE8 TOE TEDSTS. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle). What is your idea in regard to a remedy for trusts iu the 
way of legislation?—A. Well, I indicated a while ago that I think the only n-medy 
would ho lor the Government to preai these laws you already have, which are excel¬ 
lent as far as they go. 

Q. That is the Sherman law?—A. Expcnence has show'll it requires some aiiieiid- 
meiit. Of course, everybody knows the great ability of Mr. Sherman. 

Q. Itseemsdrastic, asyoureadthelan^age?—A. Yes. Now, right there is a place 
where I strongly suspect that that sort of power which is most dangerous in trusts and 
combinations manifests itself. It is true it is little more than a surmise; but in the 
framing of laws like this, that have to go through both houses of any legislative 
body, I strongly susiaict that, in the shaping of the exiMit phraseology used, it may 
be there was a design to leave a gap by which so many of these combinations have 
been able to escape. Of course, the only wise course m cases like that is for Con¬ 
gress to take another rap at it, and level the concentration of the law against the 
combinations, taking steps to reach the form of combined ownership or combined 
action between independent corporations. 

Q. Wliat do you think of extending the taxing power of the Constitution toward 
the jirodiicts of’the trusts?—A. Well, I have not stiidierl the constitutional question, 
as to whether Congress under the existing Constitution has power to lax them. 
There is a limitation, as yon know, that no capitation or direct tax shall bo levierl 
except in proportion to the jiopulation. Answering that on tlie spur of the moment, 

] am afraid of more constitutional trouble there than there would lie on the question 
Colonel Livingston was asking about just now; but if there is a constitutional difli- 
culty, wo ought not to stop at that, but the evil being so great, it should tie met, if 
necessary, by constitutional ainendinent. If Congress has not got [Hiwer to deal with 
them by bixation, why, it ought to lx; taken up by such ainendinent. 

Q. Such a law has Ix-eii introduced—joint re.sohition—for amcniiing the Constitu¬ 
tion.—A. 1 tliink Governiuent ownership is the most hoiKiful renuxly. 

Q. lint not so imiiortant, you think?—A. No, sir. Now, wherever a tnist is 
dciH'iident on getting a higher price for its product by reason of the tariff, the tariff 
ought to lie taken off, unless there is some other reason intervening. T am opposed 
to all tariff, like any other Democrat, but if wo are going to have a tariff at all it ought 
to be adjusted to get all we can get out of it—everything wo can. 

Q. You have this remedy rightat hand? Yes. For instance, I should think in 
the matter of hardware and cutlery, while I do not care to siieak with prixision alKint 
that, 1 know that in many articles of hardware theie is a trust that controls iirici's. 
There is at tins same lime quite a large tariff on hardware, and a miMlification of that 
hiriff would doubtic.ss break up tiiat trust. In the case of oil, the question of whether 
the tariff has anything to do With it, would dcjiend on the prices of oil and iietrolcum 
in the markets of the world. If, in point of fact, the American iieople have to pay 
more for retineil oil than the |ieoplu of Eiimiie anil those who areaependent on other 
countries—on the fields in the neigh liorhoixl of the Black iSica—then there should Ijo 
a modification of the tariff, if there is a tariff. I si^ak more of the principle here. 
It niav have a very niarktsl influence in breaking up that trust, 

(). 'tVe had the president of the Illinois Htecl and Wire Company in Washington, 
anil he said to us that he had lieen abroail, in Germany and in different countries, for 
the ]iuriio.se of forming an international trust in sItoI prialucts, and that he came 
within one of effecting the combination. In that case the tariff would have no effect 
whatever, would it?—A. That would be like many natural mouo|iolie8 where the 
tariff does not have any influence. I think then we should havot.ideiiend on restric¬ 
tive hws governing the control and conduct of the combinations, not by the enactment 
of some policy to beat the law. Now, for instance, this matter of the use of elec¬ 
tricity. I do not know that the tariff has any particular infiuenie on that, and yet 
I am well jiersuadeii in my ow'n mind of one thing—that our Government ought to 
stop the monopoly of the telegraph and long-distance telephone. To own the tele¬ 
graph and the telephone I think they ought not necessarily to wait mitil they own all 
the lines, but Congress might spend’ a hall million every year and make a lieriii- 
ning, and connect large cities. It will be a tree ami it will grow, and the branches 
will extend year by year, and you will soon have Govenmient telegraph all over the 
country. 

Q. (By Mr. RATcnFonn.) Has it not been the experience of the Government that 
all work done and [laid for by the Government is more costly than when done for 
pnvate individuals?—A. 111011,1 am not prepared to say. I have not the figures on 
that. Take the post-office, for instance; there is no standard by which to make a 
ximpariaon between that and private individuals. 

762 - 2 
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Q. Take certain liranchos or lines of work done by tlie Government in comimrison 
with similar work (lone by jjrivate individuals; what is your judgment of it?—A. I 
do not tidnk there is any universal rule on the subject. That depends on the man¬ 
agement of the particular Government authority. 

Q. Another point: If this particular monopoly was dissolved by Congress or some 
other lawmaking Iwdy, is it not a fact that good results would accrue to the people 
without Government ownership, in the way of cheaper products and accommodations, 
if the field for competition is open—healthy conijwtftion?—A. Well, in the matter of 
natural monopolies, like the supidying of water or of light to a community, I have 
practically no faith in comi)etition as a remedy. 

Q. Taka the sugar tnist, for instance. I f this practical monopoly—the sugar t rust— 
was dissolved, is it or is it not your oi>inioii that sugar can be manufactured by pri¬ 
vate individuals and supplied to thejieopte as a wluje cheaper than it can Ix! manu¬ 
factured by the Government?—A. A es, sir; I should think an article of that kind 
could. 

Q. The (tvil lies in the jmictical monojiolv?—A. Ah's, sir; and I think the ptdilic 
would Ik( so far sul)served by breaking up tins trust, and that the public could afford 
to pay a little inoix: to obtain the product than to let the niatter go on as it is. 

MCXICIl’.Vl. OWNEHsniC OF CCIII.IC I TII.ITIHS. 

Q. Tilkingupthe (pu'stion ot municipal ownership; What was the result of your 
agitation in Atlanta with reference to that snbjc'ct? Have your reconnnendafions 
la'en adopted?—A. AVc hav(( in t his city what w(! call a white primary that nominates 
a ticket for mayor and councilmen—all the ulflcers (‘lected by the people. That 
primary is participated in by men of all parties. We elect llepnblicans jn.st as freely 
as we <lo Democrats; not so many, liee.ause there are not so many of them. A few 
years ago a gentleman (piite prondnent as a Keiaddican |jolitician was luit on the 
ticket as a member of the council and some of tin' jaamger men undertook to beat 
him on his politic.s, and a lot of ns single-shotted him and ran him aln'ad of the 
ticket. In other words, wc go on the theory of electing men for the benefit of tlie 
town without reference to their views as to national politic.s. \V(( regard the man¬ 
agement of city affairs as a matter of business. Tin' result of this agitation'w.as that 
we had a league for municipal ownership. We sent a committee b('fore the city council 
committee which had charge of this |)rimary. and they were inducc'd to sidanit the 
question to the vtjters at the primary as to w hether the city shoidd purchase an 
electric-light plant. The residt of the vote was (as I recall the figures) about .a,:il)l) 
or .5,400 in favor of the city purchasing an electric-light jdant and otdy about .500 
the other way. They went on and elei>t('d a ticket—mayor and council—but there 
has l)een little or nothing done about purchasing the ehs'tric-light plant. 

Q. D(H!sthe city own its watc'rworks plant?—A. A'es, sir. Allow me to finish my 
answer. Why it is—what influence has bc'cn brought to Ix'ar—so that, although the 
jxipular mandate was given in favor of the city owning the electric-light plant, in 
ixnnt of tact nothing was doin'—that is a jiroblem I am unable to solve. 

Q. A’ou say the city owns its own wat('rwork.“?— A. A’es. 

(f. Ilow long?—A. Ever since its inception in 1H74. 

(j. How do the service and jirices cojnpare with other cities where it is owned by 
a corporation?—A. We get water from the Cliattahoochee Rfver, 7 miles off. It is 
pumped out first into a rtservoir in the edge of the city, holding alxiut twenty days’ 
supply. There it is filtered, and by another system of jmmps pumped into the city 
and furnished to consumers at a cost of about 1ci'iits per 1,000 gallons [x'r ItX) fei't 
ot elevation—five and a fraction for the entire elevation, the Ghattalnxx'hee River 
Ixiing (when yon count the neci'ssity for pressure to gut into tlm hou.s'('s) about .500 
feet Ixilow the city datum water service—5j, that is practically it. We furnish that 
water clear, alisolutely wholt'some, to the people at the rate’of (it) cents per month 
for each service. That is the ininiinnm rah', allowing 0,000 gallons to the family. 
Tliere are out of 8,000 services only Ix-tween 300 and 4(K) homes [xir month that use 
more than the 6,000 gallons. So you may say, with practical unifoimity the rate is 
60 cents per month. The bills are rendered at 80 cenhs, but a discount of 25 ju r lent 
is allowed for prompt jiayment. I think you will find, hy a comiiarison of rates in 
Macon, Columbus, Montgomery, Memphis, Nashville, and Chattanooga, that the 
cost to the consumer is in every instance twice as much as we furnish it for, and in 
some instance as high as three times as much, with the addition that in the case of 
these other cities they are located, I believe, down on the river l»nks and none of 
them have to pump the water np more than 200 feet. We have to pump it 3 times 
as high. Now, all of these cities are furnished by private comiianies, witn the ixiasl- 
ble exixjption of Nashville. I examined a few days ago the waterworks in Memplii* 
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and Columbus. I have not visited those in Maeon. Knoxville is another place uiiere 
they have a private company. 

Q. I^es your city own its own street-ear system?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you think it should own it?—A. Ido. Our water plant, bcingowncil by the 
city, is enabled to promote the prosperity of the city by giving a special rate to man¬ 
ufacturers; that is, a sliding scale, which approximates the actual cost of ijuniping. 
Then, on public occasions—when we had an exjwsition here a few years ago we fur- 
nislied an 80,000,000-^llon lake at the exisjsition grounds and furnishe<l water for 
that enormous enterprise, l.'Wting two or three months, free. 

Q. What is the speeial ehargo to mamifacturers, approximately?—A. I should not 
like to undertake to give those lignres from memory, tecause it is a sliding scale; but 
to a large factory, such as that over which (Tovernor Bullock presides, and .S or t 
others in the city, and railroads, I think it approximates 5} cents per 1,000 gallons. 

Q. And that is about the cost, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then it seems that the cit^ has made some profit from its general consumers in 
the water supplied?—A. Yes, sir; there is a reasonable profit, but that profit, Ithink, 
would be shown, as compared with what these private companies make, counting 
for use in schools and for free consumers’ use, to Isi not one-half and |>rol)ably not 
one-third what they wmiild otherwi.se have to pay. 

Q. What lieeomes of that profit?—A. It is put into the general treasury (vfthecity, 
and is regarded in the city scheme of financing and our records as in the nature of a 
sinking fund to jiay for and absorb the bonils which the city issued when we built 
the works. In the course of '.’0 years’ ofieralion the last repiirt shows that the small 
niodii'Um of jirofit which we charge the public has lieenso managed that while the 
city has spent and paid out about $L’,.’l(K),000 in the waterworks, including every¬ 
thing—cost of plant, interest paid, and Isiuds issued, balancing against that the 
annual income, as well as idlowing a fair ciauirensation for the value of the public 
service rendered, some I.IfdO lire hyilranl.s, for instance, flushing streets, and 40 or 
.W free ilrinking hydrants and phu'es where the poor people can draw water with 
which to do their washing—the city only lacks about $030,000 of having got backall 
the money she invested in it; but she could sell the plant to-day, at the least esti¬ 
mate, for$.S,(KX),000, and with present improved conditions any tinaiicier in Atlanta 
w'ould tell you that the [ilant was worth .$4,tKK),000—enough to pay every dollar of 
delit. the city owes. 

As a remedy for natural monopolies I do not have very much faith in com|H‘tition. 
We have a further practical experience on this subject. Our gas plant in Atlanta is 
owned by a private company. A few years ago aaothcr company (-ame in anil 
appliesl for and obtained a tninchi.se to lay gas mains and supply gis to the public. 
In the fiwe of some opisisition a charter and franchise was granteil to tliem, and t hey 
spent a (Xiuple of hundred thous.and dollars in laying gas mains and building a gaso¬ 
meter in which the gas is aecumulahsi—some $20i),0(X) invested in a plant. lualitlle 
whilesometriuleorarrangement was made between these two eomiianies by which the 
old eoinpany iKHiame the owner of the plant and a.ssetsof the new one. the general 
impression was at the time, and is yet, I lielieve, that after tlie combination they 
were recapitalized at a large increase of lapital, and the public, of coui'se, is latrdeneil 
with iKiying the interest on the ('ombined capital. That seeims to Ixi the inevitable 
result in cases like that of furnishing light, and in the case of telephones it is tiie 
name thing. 

Q. (By Senator Kvi.r. ) Wliat do you pav for gas?—A. One dollar a thousand. 

Q. You have the most a[iprovcsl plant, liave you?—A. Yes, sir; there is no fault 
found, so far sis 1 know, with the quality of the gas. 

...,9'Is it water or coal gas?—A. Coalgas. I have often .s«in them 
nllmg the furnai'e with coal. 

Q. ft is what is lalled w'ater gas, but they use coal?—.A. This new eompanv was 
going to put in a water-gas plant. 

Q. (Ite Mr. Uat<uikoud.) Have you approximated the |iruie of gas under municipal 
ownership?--A. My attention was dirtaited more to that of electric lights, but 1 had 
the impression that in eases like Pittsburg, and possibly some others, gas is furnislKxI 
as low as 31) or 40 cents. Am I right in that? 

Q. I think not.—A. T have seeii the statement made that in England, where coal 
IS higher than m the United States, gas is furnished as low as .50 cents, and our coal 
m Attata IS not very high. We have bought coal for years for the waterworks at 
from fl.70 to $1.80 a ton. 

In our waterworks we furnish 6,000 ^llons for 60 cents—10 cents a thousand gal- 
for Ihia reason: It was thought that it was lietter 
w !• j oo^ohold that they should use enough water and not be too economical, 
vye iixeq the mmimum rate at 60 cents because we thought 6,000 gallons was plenty 
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to flush the closets and keep all things in a clean condition so as not to be a 
to health. Wo started out on the other policy and a boarding house only used 300 
gallons of water in one month. There was a complaint made, and the result was 
this other policy was atlopted, doing away with the motive to economize. 

Q. You say the co.st is 10 cents a tliousand gallons?—A. Yes; that is what it comes 
to practically. The bill is rendered at 80 cents for the month, which means 6,000 
gallons. The consumer can use as much of it as he pleases; but with a discount of 
25 per cent for prompt ])ayincnt it is reallv 60 cenb*, or 10 cents jier 1,000 gallons. 

Q. (By Senator Kvi,k). Are then; any furtlier suggestions you have to make along 
this line?-»A. Nothing occurs to me. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washinoton, I). (I, FdmMry'JO, IHOO. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. LUCIEN V. LA TASTE, 

I'mklt’iU Trarelmj Mm’s I’rolecUve Association, Montgomery, Ala. 

The commission met at 3.20 p. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips jiresiding. Mr. Lucien 
V. Iai Taste, president of the Traveling Men’s Protective Association, Montgomery, 
Ala., being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Will you be kind enough to give your full name and a<ldre88 
to the commission?—A. Lucien V. La Taste. 

(1. And your address?—A. Montgomery, Ala. 

TBAVECEKS’ |•KOT^;^TIVE ASSOl IATIOX. 

Q. In what way are you otficially connected with traveling men’sassociations?—A. 
1 am national president of the ’I'nivelers’ Protective As.s(x:iation of America. 

Q. Where are the headquarters of this assoi'iation?—A. fit. Louis. 

Q. What is your membership?—A. The mcmljershiiion the first day of this month 
was 14,645. 

Q. About how long have you held this |)osition at the heaAl of the organiza¬ 
tion?—A. Since the 1st of last July, 

Q. Would you Iks kind enough to explain to the commission the nature of this 
organization and its luirposes?—A. Perlmps section 2, article 1, of our constitution, 
would give you a clearer idea as to our purposes. T will read it; 

“The objects of this association are to bring about a lietter acquaintance of per¬ 
sons engaged as commercial travelers, for the abolishment of all local, filate, and 
county ncensi's exacted from commercial travelers, to secure reduction of passenger 
rates to commercial travelers on all lines of trans[H)rtation, to obtain a fair and 
equitable allowance of liaggage, to secure hotel accoinmoilations commen.suraU* with 
the prices paid, to elevate thosoi'ial and moral character of commercial trayclers as a 
prof^ion, and to provide a benefit fuivl for members of the.association in case of 
accident or death, and also to take interest in such matters as pertain to the welfare 
of commercial travelers of America.” 

Those are the. piirfioses for « hich the organization was formeil. 

Q. JIow long has this organization lifsm in existence?—A. We were oiganized in 
June, 18^. 

Q. The purposes of the organization, as brought out there, Hgem to lie confined 
entirely to looking after the welfare of the commercial travelers themselves. Has 
your organization, as such, taken any aidive pivrt in securing national or State legis¬ 
lation on matters of general interest that do not concern traveling men as such?—A. 
Our purpose has lieen ahvays to take cognizanizs especially of matters tearing on the 
interest of traveling men and others who might be members of the organization, 
our memlxirwhip not teing restricted to traveling men. 

Q. Who else may Viecome members of the organization, tesides the traveling men 
themselves?—A. Wholesale dealers, importers, manufacturers, commission mer¬ 
chants, and their buyers and sellers. 

Q. So your organization includes traveling men and their employers?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) What projiortionareactually traveling men?—A. Itwould 
be difficult to state. The proportion of nontravelers is relatively small, the organi¬ 
zation being controlled almost exclusively by traveling men. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) You tan not make any statement to the effect that the non- 
travelers form not over 20 i«r cent, or anything of that kind?—A. Any statement I 
might make of that character would be ourely a matter of guesswork. 
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Q. You have not data enough to give an estimate?—A. No; I think I sliould tie 
speaking well within bounds it I should say that 75 i>er cent or 80 per cent of our 
membersliip are traveling men. 

ANTI-TKIIST BKSOLUTIONS. 

Q. Has your organization, as an oiganizationj taken any position at all on tliis 
question of the organization of industrial combinations, expressing any opinion at 
all in an official way?—A. Nothing, except some slight consiiferation which was given 
the matter at our last national convention, held at Louisville, Ky., in May of last 
yoSLT, 

Q. Will yon be kind enough to explain to us what was done at that time; what 
the position was?—A. I have the minutes of ourconvention with me, and lest 1 make 
an inaccurate statement, I should prefer to give you the minutes. 

Mr. Jbnks. We shall be glad to have you, if you will read them. 

The WiTNBSs. That portion of the minutes isnot very voluminous. If you please, 
I will give you first a resolution which was re])orted favorably by our committiH'. on 
resolutions. It reads as follows: 

“ Whereas the absorption of the wealth of the land by the few, the consolidation of 
the leailing business industries, the formation of trusts and pools, in all jirofitable and 
legitimate enterprises throughout the nation, threatmis the occu])ation of the travel¬ 
ing man, assuring ultimately his elimination from the commercial world: Therefore, 
be it 

“ Remlred by tin''JVarekrs' Protcffm Amorinlion in ivilionot eanrention om'inlJcl, 
That we pledge ourselves unreservedly to the extermination of these evils; and that 
to attain this end we will use every effort and eiwleavor in our jK)wer, sevendly and 
collectively, to secure tins enactment and enforcement of vigorous and effective 
‘antitrust’ legislation, both State and national.” 

Q. (By Mr. Co.vonu.) Was that resolution adopted?—A. No, sir; that was the 
resolution rcportcxl by the committee on iwdiitions. 

ij. (Bv Mr. .Ikxks. ) You have the record further to explain what was done about 
it?—A. 'tes; there was a motion made that the resolution lie adopteil—by nay of 
parenthesis, gentlemen, there were some little details with reference to jxirliamentary 
law, which 1 will omit, as they do not bear on the question at all. 

(Witness continues reailing minutes.) 

“The Oii.viu. It has betm moved that the resolution ts' luloiitetl. .Are you ready 
for the (piestion? 

“Mr. .loiiNsoN, of Pennsylvania. I call fora vote by .Stall's. 

“ Mr. Buaiiows, of Illinois. Would it be in order to call for any other residntions 
along that line that were before the (S)mmittee? 

“'TheCHAiB. Well, we are under the head of the report of the eommittee on 
resolutions. 

“Mr. Buurows. Would it be in order to lall u)) another resolution of that same 
character that went before the committee? 

“TheCu.viH. There is a motion tiefore the house .at the present time, and other 
resolutions could be offered as a substitute, for this one. It has tieen moved and 
reralarly seconded that this- 

“Mr. Burrows. I move that you have the other resolutions called up. 

“The Chair. The convention has no knowledge of any other resolutions being in 
existence, and imless you offer a resolution as a substitute, this stands before the 
convention. 

“Mr. Borrows. Are these resolutions in the hands of the convention? 

“The Chair. This one resolution is in the hands of the convention. 

“ Mr. Burrows. Has the convention any power to call up the resolution which is 
in the committee? 

“The Chair. If the^ntleman rose to a point of information, he may ask the 
committee if they have m their hands such a resolution. 

“Mr. Borrows. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee if he has any 
resolutions other than that one. 

“Mr. Abrams, of Missouri. I will state for the information of the gentleman that 
we have no other resolution bearing on that subject. 

“Mr. Weiss, of Alabama. I move that we go into executive session to consider 
this. 

“ Mr. McDonald, of Missouri. Mav I ask the chair to read that resolution over 
again? 

“The Chair. Yes; you have the right to have it read again. 

‘Mr. Weiss. I believe I am as bitterly opposed to ‘ trusts ’ as any member of this 
organization, but we must bear in mind that we have a great many men connected 
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with our oi^nization that are in the employ of ‘ trusts,’ and we must do nothing 
• whatever to jeopardize tlieir interests, and in order to discuss this matter fully and 
freely is the object of my tiiotion that we go into executive session. 

“TheOuAiR. it has been moved that wo go into executive session. [Seconded, 
and cries of ‘ No!’] Are you rea<ly for the question? Alt in favor will signify by 
saying aye; contrary, no. ’ The noes seem to have it; the noes have it, and it is so 
ordered. ‘ 

“ Mr. McDonald, of Missouri. I rise to a pointof information in regard to the read¬ 
ing of this, and to sav that there was a request made of this convention for the con¬ 
sent to offer a resolution that Iiad Ix'en prejiared, and it was asked that that 
resolution Ixi handed to the committee on resolutions.” 

(McDonald is ixderring to another resolution thatjhcy are trying to get at.) 

“The resolution that was handed to the committee was not tlie re.solution that lias 
been read right here, and 1 would like to ask if there is any resolution liesides that 
handed iii-if that is the only r(>solutiou you have? 

“Mr. Abkams. Tlie only resolution we have. 

“Mr. MtCi i.i.oron, of Missmiri. I can satisfy Mr. McDonald and Mr. Burrows, of 
Illinois, in regard to this resolution. Tlie resolution that was presented here was 
drawn by me and jiresented to Mr. Phalen. Mr. Phalen, Mr. Jaie, and I talked over 
that lesolution and mialitied it to some extent. To-day Mr. laie came to me and 
said it was understisxl that that resolution was to lx; withdrawn, and then the other 
one—the first one—put in place of it. That is the rea.son 1 wanted to make tins 
explanation. 

“ Mr. Bcrrows. Which other resolution w'as put in place of it? 

“ Mr. M(<ku.i.ot:<in. This was withdrawn in favor ot the first one. 

“Mr. Bokuows. 1 liad already requested what that other was. Mr. Phalen 
informed me that that resolution was to come up. That is the reason I asked the 
question. 

“ Mr. McOfi.i.or<iir. Mr. Phalen did not so infonn me about it. 

“.Mr. Burrows. Ah I understand it, they have got the consent of this convention 
to present that .resolution to this convention. 1 should like to know what became 
of it. 

“.Mr. McCuLLonni. I have it. Here it is. That is all I have to say. 

“Mr. Buhrow.h. .May I have the resolution?— A. Yes. It was through Mr. Lee, 
Mr. Phalen, and I that this re-solut ion was drawn up, and my uiKierstanding was that 
this resolution should lie withdm,wn and the other presenteil. 

“ M r. Burrows. I want this read liv the reading clerk [indicating riwilution 
handed him by Mr. McCullough], and move it as a sulistitute for the resolution 
handed in here.” 


SUnsTITUTE RESOLUTION. 


Here is the resoliitioii: 

“\Vherea.s the consol illation of large mercantile and manufacturing interests into 
what is generally known as ‘tnists’ is ivgardcd by this convention as detrimental to 
the material interests of a large numlxir of its memlxirs; and 

“ Whereas while it is luiderstfxsl that some of these large .business organizations 
are the legitimate results of the application of economics to modem conditioiis, and 
therefore iinprojierly classifieii w'ith ‘tnists,’ we can not but recognize that many of 
the colossal aggregations of capital recently organized threaten the very existence of 
the commercial traveler and the stability of the coinniercial interests of this country: 
Therefore, 

“Be it reeohed, That it is the sentiment of this convcntioii 'that such State and 
national legislation should Ixi enacted as would jilace such limitations and restrictions 
upon the oix'rations of trusts and coinbinations as may protect and safeguard the 
interests of all our jxjople. 

“Mr. Burrows, of Illinois. 1 move that as a substitute to the original. Seconded. 

“The Chair. Mr. Burrows, of Illinois, offers the resolution just read as a substi¬ 
tute for the one first read by the reading clerk. Arc you ready for the question? ” 

Then he turns over the chair to the vice-president, and there is a debate with ref- 
erentxj to a parliamentary jxiint. The president then turns over the cliair to the vice- 
president, and opposes the nuxlified resolution in favor of the jiassage of the more 
drastic one which was presenteil by the committee; then 

“Mr. MuDonai.i), of Missouri. In answer to our worthy president, I will state”- 

(If you will pardon me at present, the president at that time was Mr. Charles It. 
Ottffln, of Indiana.) 

“In answer to our worthy president, I wilPstate that we have Ixjen told by a num¬ 
ber of gentlemen here that such a resolution was coming up before this boily—1 say 
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this first resolution. There are only two things mentioned in the lesolnlion, if my 
recollection serves me right—trusts and traveling men. The point that we were 
making in the scicond resolution (which we exjHict to have amcndisl, cut, all to 
pieces, and all that sort of thing) was to present and consider a legitimate hnsiness 
communication to the people of the world, and, as far as we could, to consider all 
the people in this thing. To explain my i)oint: You can take the tobtwco business. 
For instance, in Kt. Ijouis, there have lieen four large concerns consolidated, and in 
each one of these concerns they have had a very high-priceil man who represented 
them in each State—as I understand it, 8. Each one of these representatives for 
tliese 8 ,States had a miniber of men working under him, who practically went 
around to see how the toliacco was selling, sticking up signs, and all that sort of 
thing, at a nominal salary. These men have practically lo.st their posit ions, ami 
there are these 4 tobacco factories (Mr. Lee, of Missouri, says ti)—if they haven’t 
alreadv, they will consolidate—have imiisolidated the tobma'o. They have their gen¬ 
eral omces in New York ('ity, uece.ssitating the discharge of an immense office force 
in St. Isinis. Oonsolidating the factories and reducing the exiaMi.ses has reiluced the 
Ofierating force to the number of thousands of men, women, ami children, and we 
have thought in going liefore the world in this matter that the propr way to do it 
waste [iresent a strong, dignified, and an intelligent resolution whicli embraced the 
whole miintry, not traveling men alone; and tlnwefore that is why the resolution 
that we ask you to vote on as an amendment to the first was offereil. 

“ J’resident Diwix. .\s the gentleman ro.se to an.swer me, I have the privilege of 
just a f(‘w words. I ilo not want Mr. Jturrows to yield Ihe floor, but this is a travel¬ 
ing men’s associafion, and we are not looking after the welfari^ of all the world; 
when we attend to onr own business, we have pletity to do. 

“Mr. Urniiow.s, of Illinois. I wish to .state my answer in regani to that resolution 
before this convetition. 1 promistsi Mr. T’halen before he left herts that f wotild si-e 
that this re.solntion was pre.sented Isdore the convention. I heartily agrees with the 
gentleinati frotn Itidiana. He infonmsl me tlmt he w as 0 |)po.sed to any action la'ing 
taken in regaril to trusts upon this floor. In talking with the delegate's, I realized 
tin? fact that something of that kind was to come liefore this convention, and I talked 
with a number of other delegates presimt who thought that if we should have it 
jiassed that we should at least put a little dignity in. I do not see what objec tion 
any man can si-e against the second resolution. Mr. Duffin certainly realizes tliat 
there are a number of business (Concerns in this country that have consolidated which 
are not ‘trusts’ in that sense of the word. They have had to organize as a matter of 
aelf-preswv.ation. We will take, for in.stance, tfie shi[)builders’ tru.st, as they call it, 
or combination. These people were comiielled to organize in order to get out of the 
clutclnis of the steel trust. There are many other business organizations in this 
country whom the trusts have compelled to form themselves into what we jierhaps 
might call a ‘trust,’ hut, nevertheless, it was a matter of .self-pmservation to these 
business organizations; and I ilo not think that when a Istdy of business men go in 
hjgether to fight a trust that th(?y shoidd be termed as ‘tnisls’ in that sense of the 
won!. 1 do not think it is fair, and I do not think it is right, and I do not see wliat 
objection any man can take to the reniarks along that line in that resolution. It 
certainly S|)eaks against tin? trusts as trusts. It is as strong as the other resolution, 
and 1 (lo not see why they object, for the life of me. 1 would like to see both these 
resolutions voted down, as far as I am concerned individually. 

“ Mr. iS.MiTir, of Missouri. I am strongly opjmsed to tnisls. At the same time 1 am 
not prepared to go back to my emfilover antagonizing his interests. We have thou- 
samls of traveling men in the ranks of the T. P. A. that are employed by the so-called 
‘trast,’ and I say lo von, gentlemen, that if we go on record as opposing trusts, doing 
all in our (siwer to eliminate them, thea? gentlemen are going to receive a ‘tip’ to 
withdraw their membership from the Travelers’ I’rolertive Association. I do not 
believe we can afford to antagonize the. men that pay you and me a salary. I lielieve 
we should take action on neither of these lines. 

“ Mr. fkniKOKDKH, of Wiaonsin. During the reading of these resolutions Wisconsin 
has sat here silently—never opened her mouth, made no motion, or hail any propo¬ 
sition to offer; but if this (piestion (roiiies up, 1 know that I voice thesentinielit of the 
delegation from Wisconsin that it is a very delicate subject for us traveling men to 
limidlc. I hardlv know how to better express the sentiment of our delegatioti, and 
I know if the T. P. A. adopt any resolution, and the tinn that I ri'present will hear 
the firm that I represent is a branch of a so-called ‘trust’—I know that I 
^ ittformeil, ‘ What business have you among those? Ain’t wo paying you lib- 
tor your services? Isn’t that a thing for the political jiarties to take care of, 
and not for the fraternal organizations?’ ’Therefore, gentlemen, as our worthy chap¬ 
lain has stud, I wy, keep out of politics. This is a political question, and we are 
a fraternal institution, and therefore, gentlemen, keep your hands off of it. 
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“Mr. LmnTFOOT, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: The gentleman from 
Indiana, aixiaking a few moments ago, said that this was a eonventiou of traveling 
men transacting their own business. He is mistaken. This is a convention of 
traveling men, jobbers, manufacturers, wholesale dealers, from all over the country. 
Quito a numlier of members of this organization are members of a so-called ‘trust.’ 
Quite a numl)er of the members of our organization travel for these so-called ‘trusts,’ 
and in passing this resolution, as the gentleman said before, you jeopardize the [xtsi- 
tions of quite a number of our members. Therefore I move you, sir, that we lay 
both of these resolutions upon the table.” 

(Then tfSere is a point of order raised which is not material. They talk over parlia¬ 
mentary law for a while.) 

“Mr. Uiumows. 1 wish to place myself right before this convention. Ido not 
wish to 1)0 disiigreeable upon the matter, but 1 merely (Sill for a reading of this 
ruling, 'fbq Chair rulol yesterday that a motion to lay upfui the table was <lel)at- 
able, whicli I do not lK»lieve, and I call for a niling. I do not find anything to sus¬ 
tain the ruling, and the gentleman who is in the chair at the present time rules that 
the motion to lay upon the table is not debatable, and I do not l)elieve that the gen¬ 
tleman from Alabama- 

“The Chair. All those in favor of tabling lioth resolutions will signify by saying 
‘aye;’ contrary,‘no.’ The ayes have it.” 

That ended the antitrust resolutions. 

STATE.MENTN OF .MR. DOWE. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks. ) Are those n'solutions that you have lieen reading about liere 
those that are nderred to bv Mr. Dowe in his testimonv tssfore this commission?— 
A. Yes.' 

Q. Have vou any comment to make upon what he saiil about that further? 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Was it a unanimous vote by which they were defeated?— 
A. I do not recall just wliat the vote was. 1 was in tlie hall at the time and voted 
to table the resolutions. Tlie vote must have been a very decisive one, iMvause there 
was no demand for a division. You will see there were but 4 or 5 memtiers of the 
convention that took any part in the discussion. This action was taken rather late, 
on the last day of the session. 

I do not know that there is anything I care to s.av with reference to the statement 
of Mr. Dowe. Witti reference to'tbat action I know that he states he got in at the, 
eleventh hour and took no part in the convention except by courtesy; ho was 
accorded the courtesies of tlie floor for It) minutes. By reading the minutes of the 
convention [ see that be hail very little to say. lie makes some statements in his 
U-stiiiiony which rellect in .some measure on the Travelers’ Protei'tive Association. 
He quotes that as an insurance organization, and as a matter of fact the insuranix! 
feature is secondary; it is the last thing mimtioned in the declaration on which our 
charter is baseil, and the last work mentioncsi in the coustitutiuual clause setting 
forth the purposes for which we were organized. 

COMMERCIAI, TKAVEI.Eas’ OROANIZATIONS.. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) .4re yon incoriiorated?—A. Yes; under the laws of the 
State of Missouri. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Before you leave .Mr. Dowe—you say your organization 
has a membersliip of 14,645?—A. 14,645 on the ist day of February. Approxi¬ 
mately 15,000 now. , 

Q. What is the membership of Mr. Dowe’s organization of whicli he spoke before 
this tsimmission?—A. I do not know, sir. 

Q. Is it smaller than 1,200?—A. 1 do not know, sir. 

Q. ^y Mr. Farciuhar.) Do you know when it was organized?—A. I do not. 

Q. Did you ever see any constitution or by-laws or anything of that institution of 
Mr. Dowe’s?—A. I do not recall ever having seen anything of the kind. I have a 
vague re<«llcction of having received or. one or two occasions some printed matter 
with Mr. Dowe’s name on it, but just what the nature of it was 1 do not recall. 

Q. ,'By Mr. Ke.nnedv.) Now, this other question- 

The Witness. Pardon me one moment. I say I know nothing as to the member¬ 
ship of the organization which Mr. Dowe is connected with. I have seen no infor¬ 
mation on that subject except what is shown in his testimony. 

Q. Mr. Dowe’s testimony liefore this commission, as I remember it, was to the 
effect that the memliership of his organizatfon was made up from the cream of the 
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other organizations, and that their object was to influence legislation, T Iwlievc. (lan 
you state whether the standing of the men of his organization is any lii)fher than 
that of the men generally in traveling men’s associations?—A. I can not, sir. 

Q. You have lio opinion on the subject?—A. None whatever, except such opinion 
as I have gained from reading Mr. Dowe’s testimony. 

Q. What is that?—A. Well, if you please, I believe I would rather not state it. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhab.) Could you now state to the commission how many 
organizations of travelingmen there are in this country; well-rci-ognized organizations? 

(No response.) 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Put down the membership as far as you can.—A. Ido not 
know that I could, sir. My own organization—the one with which I am comuiclcii— 
has a inemliership of approximately 15,000. There is another o^nization at Utica 
that has, according to my best information, about 2,000. There is another- 

Q. (Interrupting.) The Utica one is a gooil deal of an insurance organization?—A. 
As I understand it, it is exclusively accident insurance; not general insurance, hut 
accident. 

Q. (By Mr. Pmi.T.ii's.) Bo you know the name of it?—A. My recollection is that 
it is Tne Cointnereial 'Travelers’ Mutual Benefit Association; it seems to me that is 
the title. I know the hcadi|uartera are at Utica. There is another in Iowa, known 
as the Iowa State. The membership of that, I believe, is alrout 11,000. Then there 
are a number of other smaller organizations. There is one in Kansas or Nebraska; 
one or two in Illinois. There is the Westeni Commercial Travelers’ Association of 
Missouri; that is a life insurance organization; and a numlicr of others, smaller. 

TKAVELEas’ I'llOTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Is there not one that has a mcmlrership of about 30,000?— 
A. None that I know of. Non% the purposes for which these various assrx'ial ions are 
orgaiiizeil are by no means identical. I know of but one national organization, and 
that is the Travelers’ I’rotcidive Asarciation of America, with which I am connected. 
I say that it is the only national association, Irecause wo have State organizations. We 
have Hrst the national association; then we have what are known as State divisions, 
organized in 30 States, and then tire local jiosts, as we know them. Each State has 
one or more posts, and the national organization is made up of the memixrrs from 
the several States. 

Q. (By Mr. KatcitI'-obd. ) Do I understand you to state that your organization is 
incorpor.rteil under the laws of New York?—.\. Missouri. 

Q. How long have you Ireen incorporated?—A. We incoiiiorated .Iiine 7, 1390. 

Q. Do you tind it rulvantageous to be so incoriHiratcd?—.\. Ye.“. 

Q. Will you kindly explain the advantages of it? 

'The Witness. Of incorporation? 

Mr. Batch tvitD. Yea. 

A. The only advantage that I know of accruing from incorporation is the fact that 
it gives ns an indiviihiality—gives us standing that otherwise we could not have. 

Q. Is that all?—A. That is all. 

CJ. (By Mr. Fabouhab.) Does your incorporation safeguard the ftmds of your 
association?—A. Naturally so. That is includeri in my answer. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Can you state approximately the total number of traveling 
men in the United States? 

Q. (By Mr. KATciiiroBn, interrupting.) Before we leave the question of incorpora¬ 
tion. Do not the articles of incorportation make your organization liable in every 
case for the action of the members?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you exjxirienced any trouble in that direction?—A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Can you state approximately the ntimlierof traveling men 
in the United States?—A. I can not, sir. There are all sorts of estimates, none of 
which I regard as entirely reliable. 

Q. Is Mr. Dowe’s estimate of .360,000, I believe, correct?—A. That strikes me as 
being rather excessive; but there is no way of ascertaining with any degree of defi¬ 
niteness what the number is. I should say, from iny general knowlwge of the busi¬ 
ness, that from 200,000 to 250,000 would Ire a conservative estimate. 

Q. (By Mr. FABQunAB.) The census report of 1890 shows less than 60,000 in the 
whole United States.—A. I notice that Mr. Dowe quotes fronr the census. 1 have 
coMultcd the census flgunrs. I should regard that as an extremely low figure. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is your organization increasing in membership?-A. Yes. 

tj. Cm yon state what the meinlrership was, say, 3 years ago, 2 years ago, 1 year 
®9d to-day?—A. Yes; I can give it to you from 1890 up to last year, if you wish it 

y. Well, do that, please.—A. Very well. Our meinuersiiip June ij 1891, was 
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I, 139; the same date in 1892, 1,980; in 1893, 3,946; 1894, 7,062; 1898, 10,838; 1896, 

II, 090; 1897,11,603; 1898, 13,160; 1899, 14,126. 

Q. Now, are the members of your organization generally employed, and do they 
keep their dues well paid up at the present time?—A. Yes. 

KKKECTS OK TKIIST8 ON COMMEKWAL TRAVKLEliH. 

Q. Then the industrial eombinations are not affecting the traveling men with 
whom you are as.sociated? 

Tile Wit-NESs. You conclude that from the fact that wo arc growing? 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Growing; are able to keeii the dues ]>aid up and arc 
ein)iloyed.—A. Withoiit taking the responsibility of„making that statement, 1 sug¬ 
gest tliat miglit lie i)roof to the contrary. 

tf. State how it might lie proof to the contrary.—A. ft might Ite that traveling 
men, with the hope of strengthening themselves in their business, would go into the 
Travelers’ Protective Association. Then you must remember that our luemlHmhip 
is no; composed exclusively of traveling men. 

y. No; you ma<le a statement of that, and you said you thought about 80 ]ier 
cent were traveling men.—A. If that were true with reference to theTravelers’ Pro¬ 
tective Aasociation, we might conclude also, pursuing the same line of argument, that 
the recent formation of the Federation of Labor in the city of Montgomery, Ala., 
was proof that the laborers of that town were flourishing. They say they were 
organized latcause they were not liourisliing, and with a view to jerotocting tliem- 
selves, as 1 just suggested. 

Q. Have you any knowledge that such motives are leading tln> iieople to go into 
your organization; tliat that, ratlier than real iinsperity among them, is what brings 
Uiem into the organization?—A. 1 can not say that I have any definite information 
in that regard; nothing that would be material. 

Q. (By Mr. FAiKiCiiAn). Have you any knowledge of your own members losing 
their po.Hitions through these combinations, and how many?—A. We have no statis¬ 
tics on that subject, sir. In fact, the oidy action that our organization has ever taken 
as an organization is embodied in tlie exiract 1 have givett you frotn our minutes. 

Q. Iti your observation as a traveling man, do you know of lay-offs or discharges 
of a greater numlxw of traveling meti than tliere weri! Irefore these combinations 
occurred?—A. I have no personal knowledge along that line. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenk.s.) Have you,any information with reference to the discharge 
of traveling men—itniividual cases—where their dfschargi; was brought alatutappar- 
ently by the formation of organizations?—A. Then; is but one instance that occurs to 
me at this monnmt, and that is of the condrination between three baking-powiler 
manufacturers, the Royal, Cleveland, anil Price, I ladieve. I was told by a travel¬ 
ing man, who is now in the employ of the new company, that prior to the orgsinizii- 
tion of the new company the three houses had 10(1 traveling men, and that 
immediately or very siam after the formation of the baking-powder combination, or 
whatever you choose to call it, 64 were discharged. They retained 36 men. 

(i. That is one instance?—A. That is the only one that occurs to me. Of course, I 
have heard the general talk alxjut the tobacco combination and others, istrliaiis, but 
this is the only definite statement that lias ever been maile to ilie on the subject. 

Q. Have you hail any information with reference to the lowering of the wages of 
traveling men by the conibinations, owing to the fact t hat jKirhaps having more nearly 
a nionoiioly of tlie protluct, they did not nxiuire men of ipiite so high a degreeof skill 
as salesmen?—A. ,Vo; imssibly liecause we, have maile no investigation on that line. 
Perhajis I ought to state to the commission that we have made, no investigation of 
this character at all. I am here to-day in oliedience to an invitaifion from this com¬ 
mission and under instructions from my national Ixiard of directors simply to rejily 
to any questions that may be jmt to me and to give you such information us I may 
have. As I have stated, we have never made any investigation along this line, our 
work having liecn ilirectly in other lines, with referenie to hotel accommodations, 
intercliangeable mileage, and legislative matters bearing on other subjects. The bill 
just now pending in Congress, by the way, for the creation of a new offi(», that of 
secretary of commerce, originated with the Travelers’ Protective Association. 

Q. Are you, yourself, of the opinion that this subject is one of such significance 
for your or^mzation that it would care to make any investigation among its own 
members with reference to the matter, and report to the comrnission?—A. I think I 
can say with perfect safety that the Travelers’ Protective Association would not only 
be willing but glad to do anything in that line that it could, and assist in the work. 
Our chief ambition has been, and is to-<lay, towoimt for something in the commercial 
world. We want the Travelers’ Protective Association to be known first of aU as a 
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reliable organization of conservative business men. For that reason we liave l)een 
criticised in some quarters because we have declined to make as much noise as our 
membership and influence entitled us to. We have sought to obtain our desires in 
certain lines by appealing to men’s reason and sense of justice rather than to frighten 
them by beating drums and blow ing horns. If it u the desire of thecommmsion 
tiiat we take up that work, I should feel safe in saying that our IxMrd of ilirectors, or 
tile association which meets in annual convention in New Orleans on the 2LM of 
May, would be willing to render any assistance of that kind that it could. 

Q.’ 1 feel very sure that the commission w ouM be glad to have me ask you to take 
that matter up and get .such information as you can that you know is trustworthy, 
and send it to the commi.ssion as soon as yon can report.—A. Our national board of 
dirwdora is tile governing Ixslv of our organization. 1 am here under their instruc¬ 
tions. It might he better to take that matter up with the national convention. How¬ 
ever, tiiat would he a matter of detail that we could dispose of. 

Mr. I’niia.ii's. If your board will take it up and so report. 

The WlT.VEHS. Now, gentlemen, I want you to understand clearly what we are. 
We weni organized tor the purfsiae indicated in our comstitutioii, and we have triisl 
zealously to have our actions conform to the sjiirit of the, law umler wliicli we e.vist. 
We have been repeatedly importimed to join hands witli other organizations and 
with individuals, w ith a view to coercing railroad companies, and so on. We have 
]iersistently refused to do anything of that kind. 

tj. (By Mr. Kenxkdv. ) Have you taken any action on the antiscalmir ticket- 
brokerage question, on cither side? That niatter came up for consideration at 
our animal convention at Nashville iii I8t>7. 1 liave. forgotten just w hat thechar- 
luder of the action was, hut my impression is that there was a resolution introdiuasl 
comlemning the pro|Hi.scd hgi'slation, and that that resolution passed. I would not 
be positive in reference to that. I think, however, tiiat there w ill 1 k“ soniediflicully 
in ascertaining just what tlie sentiment of onr membership is on that subject. We 
are divided, of course, as other organizations are. I do not recollect jiistwhat action 
was taken at that time. I was going to say, by way of illustration, that we have 
won interchangeable mileage. Instead of making and passing resolutions condemn¬ 
ing railroads and having them piibli.shed in the papers, we have a regularly organized 
lailroad committee—national, State, and local. All of onr work of that character has 
been done through our national committee. By pursuing a straightforwanl, honor¬ 
able, conservative, and reasonable method we have succeeded in Hecuringinlerchange- 
alile mileage, after alsiut H or 7 years’ work, over something more than 78,000 miles 
of railway. That includes the Western, the Oentrai, and Southwestern Passenger 
•tssociations’ territory. We very freqnentlv get letters, siathiiig letters, condemning 
us iK'cause we do not howl after the Southeastern Passenger Association. We are 
continually at work reasoning with them, seeking to get them to concede what we 
think is a reasonalile request, and, liy the way, what I think they regard now as a 
reasonable request; but we have thought jiroiier to iiursiie conservative and rea-son- 
able methods, believing that men can lie reaclied in that way very much more easily 
than by howling. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) You will, then, Ixi kind enough to take this matter up with 
your lioard of directors and see if you can make some report to the commission as 
soon as you have invmtigated thoroughly the sentiment among your memliers.—A. 
1 will do so, sir. If the eoimnission will kindly indicate bv a series of questions, if 
it is jiracticable, just aliout what you would like, I think I could say with perfect 
confidence that the board of directors will be glad to take the matter up and make 
whatever investigation they can. 

Mr. Pmu.ira. The questions will lie furnisheil you lor iloiiig it. 

The Witness. Tliauk you, sir. I think I can say that the Ixiard will be entirely 
willing to do that. 


FEELINO OK TH,rVKI,INO MEN TOWAIIP TKCSTS. 

Q. (By Mr. .Tenks) . May I ask further whether from your personal association 
with traveling men you have lieen able to form any opinion as to the general senti¬ 
ment on this question of industrial combinations; as to whether on the whole they 
have been an evil for the country, or otherwise?—A. I Itelieve that they are almost 
unanimously of opinion that the formation of trade combinations, by whatever name 
they inay be callM, is inimical not only to the interests of traveling men, but to tlie 
entire interest of the country. Not every man with whom I come in contact has a 
clearly defined idea as to what might be the outcome, but there is that indefinite, 
vague TOiitiment of fear that something dreadful may happen. If you have ever 
wen a horse that was hoodwinked—a locomotive comes near him and you will see 
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that tremor that comes over him, indicating a fear of something, he knows not what. 
I have seen it repea^ly. That comes nearer to describing the general sentiment of 
traveling men on this subject than any figure or illustration I rrscali. 

Q. You do not think, then, they have clearly defined reasons in their own minds for 
their fear?—A. Not as a general rule. I do not believe, to illustrate, that the action 
of the Travelers’Protective Association in tabling those resolutions which 1 have read, 
indicates the sentiment of the Travelers’ Protective Association. I believe if jjou 
were to take every delegate who was in that hall at the time—there were something 
like 205 delegates at the convention; I do not know just how many were in the hall 
when tins matter was considered—I do not believe if you should take each one of 
these men and ask him whether he Injlieves trade combinations are Ireneflcial or 
otherwise, that he would hesitate to say they are njt. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) And would not fc able to give a reason for his fear?—A. 
Possibly eo_j that is frequently the case. 

Q. (By Mr. Jknks.) When there are rea.sona given, what are the main r^ons sug¬ 
gested?—A. That they result first in depriving men—traveling men—of their means of 
support; that where they fail to deprive men of their means of support, they reduce 
them to such a state of uncertainty that they do not know one day whether they are 
going to have employment the next. They’become more and more helpless in the 
hands of the strong’ man, and the character of the traveling men as a whole is 
degrarled. 

y. What is the reply that they make to the usual argument on the other side that 
this discharge of traveling men is simply a lessening of the cost of production to the 
consumers, and is to Ire considered only a natural and uorniiil step in the evolution 
of business; that the whole process is something of the siune character as that which 
follows when a new machine is introduced—an invention? That is common argu¬ 
ment that we hear frecpiently.—I <lo not know that 1 have ever heard any expres¬ 
sion of o})inion along that line, except in so far as it rtdates to a i-eduetion of the cost 
to the consumer. I have never found a traveling man yet who believes that there is 
anything in that ar;rument at all, for the very goml reason that no re<lu(dions are 
ever heard of as a direct n'sidt of the risluction in the numlx'r of traveling men. 
Traveling men are ihsually pretty fair judges of human nature, and they know it is 
contrary to man’s nature to make reiliKdions in his wares, merely Isicause there has 
been a reduction in the cost price to him. 

Q. On the other hand, have you any opinion with reference to the effect of these 
organizations upon the pric(« of the product, as to whether they have really, as a 
matter of ^?t, increased or lowered the prices of the prodmd?—A. 1 have made some 
little inejuiry from time to time, and my opinion is that there, is no reduction. Take 
the baking-powder illustration, for example. Within tlu! last week I have inquired 
of one reliable retail dealer asking him whether there hail been any reiluction in the 
price of liaking powder to him. He replied “no.” I asktal him if he had maile any 
reduction in the retail price. He had not. So for the last 12 months,—at least since 
the organization of that company—I do not think there has been anything that would 
warrant the conclusion that that combination had brought about a reduction in 
price. 

y. (By Mr. FarquH/IK.) In this baking-powder case you_ said that (14 out of 100 
hail lost their positions as traveling men. Do you think it would be good business 
for this consolidation to retain those 04 men in their employ after they had matle the 
consolidation?—A. I do not. 

y. You think that the discharge or displacement of those 04 men might be 
accounted for on purely business grounds?—A. Easily. 

y. Do you not think, as you have answered partially before, Jhat this displacement 
of labor m combinations is very much in the line of a new mechanical invention, 
such aa the linotype machine among printers, where 1 machine does the work of 3 
men, and 2 have got to go to the street?—A. No. 

y. What is the difference between the two? — A. The difference is that 1 man 
under the new order of things does not do the work of 3 men. Where 1 man 
is substituterl for .3, the work that the 2 men did goes prardically undone, 
except as it is done in other ways. Improveil mechanical appliances can not 
talk. The linotype machine can not say to some other machine—and I tielieve 
there are a number of these typesettiug machines in existence—“ Why should there 
be 6 of us manufactured? It is a prodigal waste of material. lyot us combine; 
let there be 1 machine; let it Ixithe llnotyiie.” While they do work an improve¬ 
ment, it is not at the expense of their competitors. On the other hand, a com¬ 
bination between manufacturers or coal miners—operators, I lailieve they are 
called—is a combination lietween human •intelligences. They can put their heads 
together and figure on a reduction in the cost of priKluctioo, we will say. One of 
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them will suggest, it saves us the wages of a thousand men; the others rub tlicir 
hands. The machine does not do that. That is just the difference, as I see it. It 
is a machine more in the nature of a monopoly of sometliing that is absolutely nec(»- 
sarv to sustaining life. You have not asked me for my individual opinion, and yet 
I find it a very difficult matter to separate the official from the individual. So far as 
I am personally concerned, 1 do not see any way to avoid the formation of tnuie 
combinations; it seems to me the operation of a hard law; no way to get around it— 
X mean the trade comlanation per se. I Ixilieve that tln^ trade combination is noth¬ 
ing in the world but one of a numerous broisi of children of a common parent. 
Take my own case, for instance. I am employed by a New York schoolbook pul)- 
lisliing house, an independent concern. While they are not exactly monarchs of all 
they fflirvey, they pursue their own course in transacting their business, subject to the 
dictates of no one. If they were to notify me to-morrow that they liad decided to 
go into a combination of schoolbook men; that the numerous liouses in the United 
States were going to combine and that it would be necessary for them to dispense 
with my services, I should say, “I regret that, be<AUse I am esirecdally fitted for that 
work if I am espes'ially fitted for anything; the nearly 20 years of my life that I liave 
given to that has unfitted me for anything else, and it will Ik? a grievous burden to 
me and my family to be thrown out of employment in this line; but I ri«‘ognize that 
it is your right to do that if you care to, and I will not complain.” I don’t think I 
would a|)proach a member of tlie lower house in the general assembly of Alalrama 
f( ir h is vote on a bill that I knew would prevent it, because I should say that they were 
doing nothing more nor less than they had a perfect riglit to do under our system. 
That inay imeount for the fact that I am not a very rabid antitrust man, using the 
term in the sense we ordinarily use it in. 

ICISMISIIY KOH THE EVIIJ< OK TRUSTS. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) I was aixmt to ask earlier if you had any remedies to suggest 
for what you have been a])eaking of. I think you have practically covered that. 
You think there is practically no remedy for what evil there may be—that it will 
remedy itself if it is remedied at all?—A. No; not just that. 

(j. VVhat?—A. Not just that. I do not believe that any legislation in which the 
nation can indulge is going to remedy the trouble of which we complain. I think 
it is treating scrofula by putting on poultices. I believe that there is one evil which 
is the jiarent of every one of the lesser evils, and that is the question of taxation; I 
think taxation controls it. I t)eg the i>ardon of the commission for saying that it 
s(.?ems to me to be rather inconsistent for the nation to complain of its citizens for 
combining their wealth when it does not (?omplain at dn? way they get their wraith. 
I l)elieve that the monopoly of natural opportunities is at the bottom of every one of 
these ills. 

(J. And to get to the remedy would be-?—A. (interrupting.) To go to the 

foundation; go to the foundation. When we say to a numlK-r of people of the Unih'd 
States, “It is perfectly (iroper for you to own and to monopolize tlie coal mines, the 
gold mines, the silver and copiKjr mines, the land and w aterways and porta,” I do 
not see how' W(? can go to them and complain that thev organize tnists. I think that 
the tnist, as we usnally u.se that w ord, is simply a cbihl, ont? of the numerous children 
of a fxmmion parent. 

Q. (By Mr. F.MaiUiiAK.) So that the commonwealtli itself has encouraged this 
child?—Yes. 

Q. And the legislation—special and class legislation, you mean—has been that 
wliich gave it the power?—A. Yes; unqtuwtionably so. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks.) You have not tecimically definetl your remedy. Is it the 
single tax on land values?—A. It is the single tax. 

Q. On land values?—A. The single tax on land values. 1 would not go to the 
extent of saying tliat that would be a specific, but 1 Ijelievc that would go very far 
toward solving a number of questions that trouble us very greatly, like corruption in 
office, the buying and selling of votes, both of the individuals and of the representa¬ 
tives, if such a thing exists, and so on. 

SITUATION OF DISCHARaBD TRAVELERS. 

Q. ’niere was one question further that I wanted to ask on matters of fact That 
was with rrference to the discharge of employees, traveling men and others, when 
these wmbinations are formed. Have you any information with reference to the 
reemployment of men who have been discharged, we will say, as commercial 
travelers, by the organization in otlier capacities?—A. No. It is quite likely that a 
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man who loses an op^rtunity of earning a livelihood in one line will utilize his 
ability in some other fine if he can, and I presume that has been done; though, iis I 
have said previously, neither I nor the organization of whicli 1 am an officer have 
made any investigations. 

Q. We have had some evidence to this effect: That at times traveling men, and 
higher officials also, in separate firms or corporations that have come together into 
one combination and have dischaiged these men, have Iwen reemployed in some 
other capacity, because*, as it was asserted, while they were not needed thei-e, the 
organization was doing so much more business, extending its work so rapidly, that 
they really needed the servuxis of these men, but in some other capacity; so that as 
a matter of fact it was simply a shifting of work and not an alisolute depriving men 
of work tha* was brought about by the combination; and I thought possibly you 
might have some data on that subject.—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Fahquh.vk. ) Is it not a fact that your <«ganization, composed as it is 
of as intelligent a set of men as we have in this country in business, if discharged, 
have lietter omxirtuuities than high-cla.ss mechanics and su|)erintendents would 
have—that is,Tiave not your men a more mady adaptability to go into other kinds 
of work on account of their knowledge of the business, their activity, and their higher 
intelligence?— A.. I think so. 

Q. So that of all professional jicople in the United States, would you not nwlily 
say that the commercial men will ailajit themselves to these eominercial changes 
quicker than almost any class, for instance than clerks, or even .suiierintendents and 
toe like?—A. I lielieve they would, except in eases where a long term of service has 
unfitteil the men for other "vocations. There is this pecnliarity about the work of a 
traveling man; he losi*s his local identity, so to si«*ak. A local man, travi'ling, Siiy, 
out of a comparativelv small town, covering a Iimit(*d territory, coming back Satur¬ 
day night to his family, going out again .Momlay morning, does not see one-twentieth 
of his acquaintances while he is in town, llis acquaintances are here and there all 
over his territory. By and by, if he has served a considcrahle number of yeans, he 
comes back to his native town, if he has been thrown out of employment, ami linds 
himself a comparative stranger in his own town. That is true in a greater ilegree of 
men who cover a large territory, like a man traveling from Philadelphia and going 
all over the .South,-we will .say, or the West, where their trips are very much longer 
and their stay at home shorti'r. 1 know of men who travel 11J months out of every 
12; go away and stay for .5 or (> months at a tinu*, and come honu* ami stay a week, 
and then go out again for the .same length of time. But, as a rule, 1 ln'lieve they 
would Ijc as apt to light on their feet, to use a ]>oj)ular expression, as any class of 
men you can find. 

(j. Being thoroughly cosmopolitan in their character, they <an lit themselvrs both 
to localities and to businesses?—A. They Would be more apt to do that than any 
other class that I know of. 


e VV OK TR.WKI.KIiS. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiii.ups.) Have yiai any facts or information in regard to the average 
wages that a traveling man obtains in eoinparison with othera of like inh'lligenee in 
other pursuits?—A. 1 have not. We have never gathered any statisti.’s along that 
line, and there is no way that 1 know of to com|iute it. 

Q. How do they generally work—on a fler cent of what they sell, or on a monthly 
or yearly salary?—A. I should say that a vast majority of them w.pi k foi stated sal¬ 
aries plus their legitimate expenses. Some of them get a salary, and, in addition to 
that, a percentage on their sales over and alsjve a certain amount. 

Q. Can you state some of th(! higher and lower salaries that are paid, or the 
medium, for those who work on a salary?—A. I should say that the minimum— 
which would apply to men traveling over a very limited lerritory,‘'say reaching out 
100 or UWmiles from homo, for local houses in lines that do not pay a large inoiit— 
the minimum would Iks aliout ilifKX) per year, plus their cx|H!ns<.8, of course. The 
maximum would probably lie lR*twcen $4,000 and $5,000 a year. 

Q. Do you think that there is the same opiportunity for such men to gain honu® 
and enter business that there is for othera engaged in’more local employment?—A. 
No; for the reason that I gave just a moment ago. 1 feel that myself. I have been 
traveling nearly 20 years, atid while I am very fond of my home town and find as 
high a degree of pleasure around my own hearthstone as tlie average man, I can 
not shake off the feeling that I am somewhat of a pilgrim and a stranger in my own 
town. 

Q. (By Mr. Kenneby.) Can you furnish the commission with the memls.rsliip of 
the different traveling men’s associations? Can you not get that for us?—A. I can 
procure it for you, , 
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Q. Will you put it in your testimony?—A. I should take pleasure in doinj; so. 

Mr. Fahquhas. Will you amend your testimony where the question was asked 
you about the various onfanizations and names, and supplement that with th<‘ main 

reiiort? , .... 

The WiiNiss. I will take pleasure m doing it, yes. 

Mr. Fabciuiiau. And if there is a characteristic to them, us there is to the Utica 
association, just add that to them, mainly so and so, mainly so and so. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Where you alludeil to Mr. Powe’s testimony, have you 
anything more to say in regard to any points that he has raised?—A. Nothing iiiiless 
the commission has some questions to ask. 1 have read Mr. Dowe’s testimony and 
I think a little of it is rather peculiar. 

TKAVKI,nits’ PROTKITIVE ASSflCIATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Ken-neiiv. ) ITck out that [leculiar part and tell us where it is peculiar, 
will you?—A. I would rather not be put in the attitude of seeming to criticize Mr. 
Itowe. 1 do not know anything of the or^nization for which he siieaks except that 
then.' is such an organization. Taking his own statement that it has somewhere 
between 1,500 and 2,0(K) members and that their dues are $1 a year, it strikes me at 
lea.st that their fund with which they propose to <lo the work is rather small, w’hen 
you I'onsider the magnitude of the task involved. The Travelers’ ITotcetive Asso¬ 
ciation has not any too much money, but we have more than $1 a year. We had 
to transfer |10,000 a mouth ago from our expense fund to our indemnity funds 
because we did not have any use for it in the expense fund. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips, ) Would you care to stale what your dues are?—A. Ourmem- 
Iwrship tee is $2; paid but once lui long as the member keeps his dues up. Then he 
pays $10 a year. That $10 is divided between the national e.xpense fund, the national 
lienefit fund, the State division, and the local imst. Our indemiiity fund was about 
$ro,000 a few days ago. I do not know what it is to-day; but within the last 10 days 
it was $.50,000, and the expense fund was three or four thousand and ample to take 
us beyond the 1st of .liily, when our dues are payable again. 

Q. Under wliat circumstances is your iiideimiity fund usisl?—A. In accidents - 
injury by accident. 

Q. By accident only?—A. Yes; by accident only. Wc jiay $25 a week in case of 
total disability for not to exiasiil 52 weeks, and $1,(100 for the loss of an arm or leg, 
$2,000 for the lo.ss of both hands or both feet or both arms or Ixitli legs, and so on— 
abmit like any accident iiisiirani'e comjianv. We have paid mit since mir organization 
something over $500,000—about half a million dollars—in that way. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfouu.) Do you pay a death lamclit'? — A. Yea; $5,000. 

Q. That is natural ileath, is it?—A. No, no; by aitcident. 

Q. Awident?—A. Either immediate or resultant. 

Q. ( By Mr. Fai«iuiiab.) Were there many of your memliers in the llniteit States 
Mutual Life?—A. 1 do not know; I was a memtier of it. 

(J. Did you [lattern your aca'ideiit benelit somewhat after that company?—A. No; 
our eertiiiiMte in a general way resembles that of the Fidelitv and Casualty and the 
Travelers of Hartford, and com|ianies of that dcsiTiptioii. While we are not an acci¬ 
dent inanrance company, we give our nicmlxrrs an accident benelit. 

PEELINO OK TRAVELERS TOWARD TRCSTS. 

Q. (By Mr. Katthford.) fwantto refer to the Ijouisvillc convention. Thewitness 
referri'd to it rather fully. 1 should like to ask whether there were any other reasons 
assigned hy the memlKirsof that convention for fabling tin'antitrust resolution other 
than the claim that some of the delegates and membership of the organization were 
employed by such concerns. Were there any economic reasons for it as expressed 
by the dele^tes?—A. 1 have given you the report of the stenographers of tlie con¬ 
vention. 

Mr. Phillips. All the speeches that were made? 

The Witness. Everything that was said—that is a stenographic report of the pro- 
ceedinjM. 

Mr. BATCnpoHi). Well, in that I have heard no economic reasons expressed. The 
mam reason was that some of the delewtes were employed by trusts, and for that 
reason they he.sitat.e<l about adopting such a resolution. 

TheWruiEss. That is a question. 

Q. (By Mr. Eatciiford. ) That is a question? —A. I have given you the n‘|xirt just 
as it was taken down by our stenographer. 

Q. That is a full report, is it?—A. That is all that was said on the subject unless 
some of the niembers talked lietweeii themselves. 
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Q. Well, I want to ask your opinion; Are you or arc you not of the opinion that 
the trust is injurious to the commercial travelers?—A. I should say that it is. 

Q. Itis? In what resjiect?— A. My answ'er will be found in the preceding question. 

Q. Well, I understand that you have answered partially; I want to know, and J 
think the commission would like to know, whether it is injurious in the way of 
reducing their wages directly or throwing them out of employment, or whether it 
is injurious because of its general effects upon the whole people?—A. Naturally, sine* 
self-preservation is the first law of nature, when a man is confronted with the possi¬ 
bility of losing his bread and butter, that is the first thing he thinks of. I do not 
think that the average man takw cognizance of the need of the community asa whole 
when his own grocery account is likeiy to go unpaid. So I would say that the hesi¬ 
tancy with* which the traveiing man goes about handling a question of tiiis character 
is due to the fact that he feels that he is in danger of losing his bread and Imtter. 

Q. I should like to have you, it you are able, tell»u8 anything of the working of 
the trusts whose product is handled either by you or by your associates, placed in 
the differenksupply stores and through those stores to the public; for instance, the 
cracker trust, the tobacco trust, and other things of that kind. Are you in any sense 
familiar with those things, or could you enlighten the commission on them?—A. 
With reference to those products or others? 

Q. Yes.—A. No; I have not made any investigation. I ought to have stated to 
the commission at the outset something that was suggested by an inquiry made by a 
member of the commission relative to what T wanted to say this afternoon. My 
answer was that 1 had nothing to say excei>t as it might be developcil by inquiries 
of the commission. This commission conmmnicated with the chairman of our 
national railroad (ommittee, Mr. Phelan, of Chicago. Mr. Phelan turneci that let¬ 
ter over to the board of diretdors in St. Louis on the second Saturday of this month, 
an<l they askeil me if I would go to Wiishington. I told them that I would, provided 
I could arrange my business so that I could get off. Subseipiently I received from 
Mr. Sackett a formal invitation, which I have with me, dated the 12th. I got that 
the 14th, so I have had 4 days, business days, between the receipt of that invitation 
and to-day. So my coming is a courtesy to the commission, and intended to indi¬ 
cate to this commission our entire willingness to give you any information we can and 
to help you in the work. We understand that you are citizens of the Itnited States, 
and so are we, and we want to help you, if we can, to perpi'tuate what already is 
the gnmdest government the world ever saw. 1 did not come loaded, I did not pre- 
iiare any pajier, and I do not know that 1 should have done .“o if 1 Lad hail the time, 
ixoause"I wanUal to avoid every appearance of being fixed uji for the occasion. Par¬ 
don me, Mr. Katchfonl, did I an.fwer your (|uestion? 

Mr. KATCUFoan. I think you have answeriMl that as far as 1 care along that lino. 

The WiT.NESs. 1 have some opinions along that line, hut I am very loth to express 
them in definite terms. 1 have some kmnvledgo of some organizations that have 
been lulvertLseii as trusts, and I have s»;cn no evil effecds from their existence. 1 
know of some of their men Ixing displacxsl, hut do not know why; possihly because 
they were not as competent as they would like to have them. There may he other 
reasons, but I have made no investigation along that line, and I should not like to 
make a statement unless I could sustain it with evidence. 

(bailing from Mr. Dowe’s testimony’:) “Q. What is the membership of the one 
that took this aedion at Ixjuisville, that you spoke of? A.. Thirteen thousand." 
That is approximately correct. (Reading;) “ They are not all traveling men, by the 
way; they have also employers and buyers and insurance men.” 

We do admit insurance men; it would not disijualify a man; lie might be a manu¬ 
facturer and at the same time an insurance man. Being an insurance man would 
not disqualify him, but if he followed life or fire or accident insurance solely, we 
could not ailmit him. (Reading;) “They will take as a member anybody who 
travels occasionally, and if a man travels a ilay a year he can be a member of that 
organization. It is an accident association.” 

Well, that is an error. If we found a man that traveled a day a year just to 
into the Travelers’ Protective Association, or only traveled occasionally, tlie nationals 
board of directors would cancel his membership just the moment they heard of it; • 
they have authority to do that, to cancel the membership of anybody. 

Q. (By Mr. Kenskov.) Do you look upon Mr. Dowe’s testimony very largely as 
a ^paragement of your assoruation?—A. No; 1 would not say that. He just makes 
one or two mistakes. I see he states that he is a memlier of it; I did nut understand 
that h'' was; he does not seem to be very well posted about its object and affairs, 
however. 


• See Kepun uf llie InUuslrial CoiumiiBiun, vol. 1, Tistimoiiy, |i. SO. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES R. FLINT, 

Merchant. 

The commission met at 10.46 a. m.^ Mr. Farquhar presiding. Mr. Charles R. Flint 
was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Fahquhak.) Will you please pve your name and address?—A. Charles 
R. Flint, New York City. 

Q. Your occupation?—A. Oreumtion, merchant. 

Q. (By Mr. Jbnks.) You have nad in your business some personal relations with 
various industrial combinations, I understond. Will you be kind enough to mention 
some of those with which you have been connected and the nature of your relations 
with them?—A. I have organized, or been one of the organizers, of the National 
Starch Company, the American Caramel Companjf, the Sloss-Shcflield Company, 
ami the United States Rubber Company. I am chairman of the executive committee 
of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company, and a memlier of the executive com¬ 
mittee of the American Chicle Company, a director of the National Starch Company, 
and treasurer of the United States Rubber Company. 

MOTIVKS LEADING TO THE FOKMATION OF INDUSTRIAL COMMINATIONS. 

Q. Will you state briefly the reasons that influenced the different concerns that 
were previously separate to come together into these combinations? You might per¬ 
haps treat the different combinations separately, so as to bring out the points defi¬ 
nitely in the different industries.—A. In general, the reasons that would apply to ail 
would be the desire to secure economies through combination, and the desire on the 
part of certain parties to have their property in a fonn where it would have a current 
market value, and be readily realizable. 

Q. That is, they want it in stocks and bonds instead of in the plants themselves?— 
A. Instead of unrealizable securities, or, perhaps, to provide against death or disa¬ 
bility, believing that by having an interest in the combination, in the event of disa¬ 
bility, instead of having to compete with the best intelligence in the industry, that 
intelligence would have an identity of interest with them and would work to protect 
their interest. In some cases the inducement on the part of many jieople to enter 
.combinations has been that, owing to the war of prices which has existed (such wars 
being the death instead of the life of tnule), they have felt forced to enter into com¬ 
binations in order to avoid failure or serious depreciation of their interest. 

Q. That, you think, would cover practically the leading reasons that brought these 
combinations together. You spoke of the fact that in some of these industries the 
managers of the different competing institutions thought that in case of death or 
disability they would prefer to have an identity of interest with the others ratlier 
than to bo forced to compete with the ablest men in the country as their rivals. I 
infer that you would say in general that a prominent force in bringing them toget her 
was what they considered undue competition and the added risks of business that 
come from competition?—A. Yes. 

Q. So far as the danger that comes from the death of members of those separate 
industries is concerned, is there not a difference between a great combination con¬ 
trolling a large share of the output and a partnership?—A. Provided there exists a 
union of interest of the ablest men in the industry, the efficiency and ability of the 
management is not materially reduced in the event of death. An individual corpo¬ 
ration, however, no matter how well organized or how well established, in the event 
Siu ? bf il® head fails for want of ability of the first order in its management. 
The best example of that which I have in mind at the moment is the way the busi¬ 
ness of A. T. Stewart went to pieces after his death. If that had been a part of a 
combination and Mr. WanamaKer had been in the combination, it is reasonable to 
assume that the business never would have declined. 
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Q. You did not have in mind then simply the convenience of the transfer of prop¬ 
erty through shares of stock, bonds, and so on, but rather the identity of interest m 
the management of business?—A. Yes. 

ECONOMIBS BFFECTEn BY INDUBTMAL COMBINATIOM8—THE LAROEH USB OF SPECIAU 

MACHINEBY. 

Q. You spoke of various economics that it was expfected might be made. Will you 
take that up more in detail as regards some of your companies; for instance, the 
rubber companies?—A. Well, in general, centralized manufacture permito the largest 
use of spajial machinery. In the different combinations the manufacturing has b^n 
centralized and economies secured through the adoption of more economical methods, 
which are made jiossible by the large volume of bujiness. 

Q. Could you illustrate that more in detail?—A. For example, in the case of the 
manufacture of rubber goods an important branch of the business is the production 
of what is dalled the reclaimed rubber. Instead of the rubber being reclahned in 
each factory or at the principal factories, that business has been centralized in one 
factory, and the percentage of the cost of reclaimed rubber has thereby been rcducerl 
about 20 jier cent. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) What do yon mean by reclaiming?—A. Obtaining 
rublier from old nibber goods that have bron discarded. By chemical professes we 
are able to reclaim about 15 per cent of the efficiency as compared with now nibber. 

Q. (By Mr. Junks.) This illustration applies to both the rubber companies, the 
United States Rubber Company and the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company?— 
A. Yes; but to a larger extent to the United States Rubber Company which has a 
reclaiming plant at Naugatuck. 

Q. Will you tell us the difference between these two companies?—A. The Rubber 
Go^ Manufacturing Company manufactures all kinds of rubber goods other than 
boots and shoes, while 97 per cent of the business of the United States Rubber Com¬ 
pany is at present in boots and shoes. 

■ECONOMY REALIZED IN RUNNING FACTORIES FULL TIME. 

Q. Now, will you speak of some of the other economies of combination?—A. By 
running a factory full time, which can be brought about through centralized manu¬ 
facture, there is a sulistantial reduction in the percentage of overhead charges. In 
recent calculations we have fouiid that the percentage saved in the cost of production 
by running a factory full time instead of half time is from 4 to 8 per cent. 

Q. That is in the manufacture of rubber?—A. That is in general; but the calcula¬ 
tions that I have especially in mind and which were recently made were in the rub¬ 
ber industry. 

Q. In the case of either of the two rubber companies were you able to effect this 
saving to a great enough extent to enable you to close some of the poorer plants 
without lessening your output?—A. In the case of the United States Rubber Com¬ 
pany certain factories were closed in order to secure these economies, and in the 
case of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company one factory was closed; but in the 
case of the United States Rubber Company there were more factories closed from 
the fact that the Uniteil States Rubber Company purchased at tho outset a larger 
number of factories, while in the case of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company 
only concerns that were successful were purchased. 

EXTENT OF CONTROL POS8B8SBD BY THE UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY AND THE 
RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

Q. About what percents^ of the country’s output of rubber boots and shoes does 
the United States Rubber Company control?—A. About 70 per cent. 

Q. And the Rubber Goods ManufacturingCompany?—A. The Rubber Goods Man- 
ufakuring Company manufactures 10 different classes of rubber goods. In soms 
cases, beiqg protected by a monopoly obtained under a Government patent, they 
have 100 per cent of the business. 

Q. What are the special lines in which they have these patents?—A. They have 
patents in certain kinds of tiling—interlocking tiling—and also on certain kinds of 
tires. In other lines they manufacture only bom 25 to 75 per cent. 

ECONOMY OBTAINED TRItOUGn MORE DIRECT SALES. 

Q. Do you think of other economies that have been made?-A. In certain indus¬ 
tries there have been substantial economiesAhroiigh direct sales—direct distribution— 
although in securing economies in that department of the business very great care 
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has ^ be taken not to decrease the efficiency of the organization. One of the dan¬ 
gers that indnstrial organizations are subject to is that the management, desirous of 
securing economies, are liable to go too far in securing economies in the sale of their 
products. In doing so they are very likely to reduce very seriously the efficiency of 
that branch of the Indnsti^. SubetanUal economies can be made in that way, but 
great care must be taken in effecting them. 

Q. Does it make any difference as to the kinds of goods that you have to dispose 
of whether you can make economies in this way by selling direct or through agents?— 
A. A very decided difference. 

Q. Can you illustrate that?—A. For instance, where the goods are sold owing to 
the popularity of a trade-mark, as in the case of the American Chicle Company. 
The American Chicle Company is enabled to distribute a large amount of goods 
owing to the fact that they have trade-marks that are very highly raided by the 
public. In a case of that kind—in the case of the American Chicle Company—the 
most complete centralization has come about. The whole business has been cen¬ 
tered in one office, but they have 30,000,000 customers that insist on having their par¬ 
ticular brands. 

SCONOMIES IN ADVEWriSINO AND IN SALESMEN. 


Q. In the case of the American Chicle Company, then, your idea is that they may 
make these economies in selling by lessening the number of traveling men or by 
lessening the amount of advertising?-A. Yes; by reducing tiio amount of advertis¬ 
ing, although great care must be taken not to go too far in that direction. 

Q. They can make the advertising more efficient?—A. Since combination has been 
brought about they can secure the same results at considerable less expense, owing 
to the more intelli^nt distribution and method of advertising; and advertising in a 
very large way enables them to secure more favorable rates. 

Q. In the case of these companies that you have b^n speaking of, has there been 
any material saving by reducing the number of traveling salesmen?-A. Yes. 

Q. In which companies?—A. Well, in most cases there has been considerable sav¬ 
ing, and in some eases, nerhaps they have gone a little too far in that direction. 
That is, they have undertaken to secure too great economies and have thereby 
reduced the efficiency of the selling department. 

Q. And reduced the sales in proportion?—A. Reduced the sales. 

Q. C^n you give us any more definite data with reference to the number of travel¬ 
ing men whose services have been dispensed with in the United States Rubber 
Company and the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company?—A. In the case of the 
United States Rubber Company there has been a saving of 25 per cent. In the lase 
of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company the saving has been less, from the 
fact that the policy which has prevailed in the management of that company has been 
to sustain the individuality and independence of each concern, believing that in that 
way a higher efficiency would be secured in the selling branch of the business. 
Although the latter method has been more expensive, experience has proved that it 
has been of advantage to the company not to attempt to secure the last economy. 


A BETTEE KEOULATION OF PEODUCTION ATTAINED BY INDUSTEIAL COMBINATIONS. 

Q. Is there any other saving that had been expected from the combination?—A. 
By («Dtrsliza.tion there has been a reduction in the carrying of stocks, thereby reduc¬ 
ing interest, insurance, storage, and shop work. 

Q. ^w is it yon are able to reduce the stocks you carry? Is it because you can 
range the markets better and fit your supply better to the demand?—A. Ym; pro- 
mction 18 regulated. That is one of the great advantages of industrial combinations. 
Where there are a large number of concerns that are competing without any general 
unde^ndingorplan, there is a tendency to overproductiem, with the result that mar- 
Mte b^me demor^ized. Overproduction is a breeder of panics, and failures result, 
whenth^ interats arecombmed, production is regulate to the requirements of 
the country to a laige extent. . ^ 

IE?; ^ other sources of saving that operate?—A. The advantage 

P'wtoction by reducing the number of styles. Tlmt 
sutetantial reduction m the cost of manufacture, and helps to reduce stocks. 

the1Xs“tLdarda *'‘«**“‘ intelligence in the industry 


Q. Can 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES OF TBANSPOETATION. 


thinir o*^oted to save anything, or have saved any- 

Yes; a well-manageii combination takes 
aavantage of the cheapest transportation facilities. They will ship goods to the 
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West, for instance, when they can get the advantage of water freights on the lakes. 
They have storage facilities at western points, and the rate of frei^t is considerably 
less during the summer than when water transportation is closed; the well-managed 
industrials take advantage of these conditions. 

Q. Can you mention whether there has been a distinct source of saving in these 
industrials you are speaking of?—A. Yes. For example, in the case of starch, and 
in the ease of rubber boots and shoes. The United States Rubber Company has a 
large warehouse at Chicago, for instance, and shipments are made there by water 
transportation. 

Q. Does that apply particularly to the Chicle company also?—A. No; for the 
reason thgt the Chicle product is done up in such small packages that the freight is 
not any material item. 

Q. lias there been, within a year or two, any attempt on the part of the railroads 
to increase the rates of any of your products by changing them from one classifica¬ 
tion to another?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

ECONOMV IN TUB PUKCUASE OK HAW MATERIALS. 

Q. ^By Mr. FABiiirnAR.) Are there not some economies in the purchase of raw 
materials? You have said nothing at all about where you get your raw materials; 
whether under combination you cam secure them cheaper, or make arbitrary 
rates from the parties you buy them from.—A. As a rule there is not much saving 
to be secured in the purchase of staple merchandise. In some instances the large 
consolidations are at a disailvantage, owingto the fact that they are such large buyers. 
In general, I should say that some economies can lie secured by them, but these 
would not bo important unless the combination should use a very large percentage 
of that particular kind of raw material anywhere produced. In considering the 
raw material market, it is necessary to include in your calculations all the raw 
material in the world, owing to the present facilities for quick transportation. Raw 
material in London is as availableas it it were around the corner; therefore, unless an 
industry uses a largo percentage of the raw material that is produced in the world at 
large, no important advantage lan lie obtained. 

NATURE OF THE BUSINESS OF THE AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) You have toid ns in reference to the nature of the products 
of the rubber companies. \Vili you explain a little more in detail the nature of the 
product of the Chicle Company, and of the raw materials that are used?—A. The 
principal article used in the manufacture of gum is chicle, which is imported from 
Mexico. 

Q. What is it, a gum?—A. It is a gum. Then there is considerable sweetening 
and flavoring useil in the product. 

Q. You spoke a little while ago with reference to the brands, and said in effect, 
that you had .30,000,000 customers that insisted on a favorite brand. About how 
many brands of chewing gum are manufactured by the Chicle Company?—A. Seven. 

Q. What are some of the leading brands?—A. White’s Ymatan, Tutti Frutti, 
Adam’s 'Tutti Frutti, Beeman’s I’epsin gum. For the others I refer you to the fences. 

Q. I should Bupiiose that in the cafte of the Chicle Cornfany you Mrhaps con¬ 
sume a laige part of the raw rmsluct of the world?—A. That is true, from the fact 
that that industry is essentially an Ameriiaui industry. 

Q. You have not yet cultivated the taste of Europe?—A. We find it difficult to 
educate the Euro(>eans u]> to the advantages of chewing gum. 

Q. Do yon know alxmt what i>ercenta^ of the entire world’s output of chicle we 
consume?—A. We consume about 50 jier cent. 

ECONOMIES IN ORKATER FREEDOM FROM BAD DEBTS AND IN COMPARATIVE ACCOUNTING. 

• 

Q. Can you mention any other savings that you had anticipated in the formation 
of these companies?—A. Savings by a greater knowledge of credit conditions; when 
men come blether who have heretofore been in competition they bring to the com¬ 
mon interest a very complete knowledge of the credit conditions; and a combination 
must guard itself against bad debts. 

Q. About how much saving is maile along that line in some of these different 
companies?—A. Well last year the United States Rubber Company, doing a busi¬ 
ness of about $25,000,000 lost less than $1,000 b^ bad debts. 

Q. Do you know how much was lost proportionately by some of the separate com¬ 
panies before the combination?—A. 1 think that the loss by separate companies 
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woald have averaged on a business of that volume over $100,000 a year, Imt it is lair 
to state that business conditions were favorable last year. 

Q. Do you think of other economies?— A.. Well, the general advantages that result 
from comparative accounting. 

UBTBOO OF OEOANIZINQ THB KUBBBE GOODS MANUPACTDHINO COMPANY. 

Q. Now, will you explain to us in some detail the general methods of organization 
that were followed—the work that was done by the promoter in the way of dealing 
with the diSerent vendors, with the banks, the fixing of the valuation of tlie prop¬ 
erties, the way in which you went to work to organize some of these companies, and 
so on? Take the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company, for example; tell ns how 
you went to work to organize that.—A. The first move that I marie in that business 
was to form what some call a blind pool—that is, parties suliseribed $.5,000,000, of 
which there was allotted $3,000,000, and this fund was deposited in the Central 
Trust Company to be invested by me in rabber properties, so that at the outset I had 
in hand $3,000,000 in cash with which to buy rubber properties. Simultaneously 
witli that subscription, T created a plan of capitalization under which it was provided 
that a 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock should lie issued, and in the agreements 
1 provided that that issue should be limited to (he amount of tangible assets; and I 
went further and specified as to what tangible assets should include, namely; 

Plants which were appraised by three men (one of these three was a president of a 
national bank, another was an engineer, and the third w'as the head of one of our 
largest manu^'turing industries). 

Merchandise, raw, wrought, and in process, taken at the market value at the time 
of the organization. 

Manufactured goods at about cost, but at a percentage less than the selling prices. 

Receivables guaranteed by the vendors and secured by collateral deposited liy the 
vendors with the trust company, the collateral deposited amounting to 1.5 [ler cent 
of the preferred and common stock received by the vendors. 

Q. That is, of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. And am I to understand that these receivables were guaranteed at their fa<» 
value?—A. The receivables were guaranteed at the value at which they were put into 
this accounting. From the total values, as before stated, there were deducted liabili¬ 
ties, if any, and preferred stock was issued for the net result. Common stock was 
issued to represent the value of good will, patents, and trade-marks; and patents are 
of very great value. One imjxirtant branch of ttic business is the manufacture of 
tires. A user of a tiro is very particular to have one of a certain mannfaeturc. The 
issue of common stock was limited to fourteen and two-sevenths times the amount 
of the net earnings during the year previous to tlie organization. That put the issue 
of common stock on a 7 ])er cent basis. 

Q. In case of the manufacture of rubber, are there secret proccases of manufacture 
that are of any value?—A. Yea; there are secret pr<x;e8ses, and the issue of common 
stock would represent the value of those processes. 

Q. Take, for example, 20 rubber plants. How many secret processes do you sup¬ 
pose there would be possessing any market value which some of those (;onccrns would 
nave and others not?—A. No concern woulil lie manufacturing under exactly the 
same processes, but the manufacturing of rubber is something that might be likened 
to cooking, and in many ctuies it is dangerous to dictate to your cook as to how she 
shall mix the dough. It is not possible in the manufacture of rubber to dictate to 
aU the complies the accurate methods that you would in the manufacture of metals, 
but substantial advantages have been gained by the general adoption of processes 
that heretofore have only been used in one factory. 

Q. I understand that these processes are also included in this good will for which 
the common stock was issued?—A. That is correct. The members of the cash syndi¬ 
cate, to which I first referred, received from The Rubber Goods Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany stock upon exactly the same basis as the manufacturers who entered the 
company, all being dealt with upon exactly the same basis as I have outlined in con¬ 
nection with the issue of preferred and common shares. 

ft That is to say, the syndicate members who advanced cash received for every hun¬ 
dred dollars in cash one share of preferred stock, and one share of common stock as a 
wnwff—A. Yes; to the extent that cash was paid in to the treasury of the Rubber 
Goods fompany from the syndicate fund. But a considerable amount of that cash 
was usM in the purchase of other properties, in which (;a8e the syndicate received 
secuntiM to the extent provided in that syndicate agreement. The members of 
the syndicate reived for every hundred dollars, $100 preferred stock and $90 in 
common, with this limitation, that preferred stock should be limited to the issue of 
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ta^ble aasetfl, and tho common fltock limited to the 7 per cent basis, the promoters . 
I receiving any amount that they could obtain over and aoove that, 
stead of over and amve the limit obt^ned under those conditions. They were 

‘heir chances, and if, in 
"ecossary to pay a lareer sum than the 
amoun^t stated, they would lose money. They had to take that risk, 
n was entirely in their hands?—A. Yea. 

in^ pfefeiTed and 90 per cent of the 

co^on they m^e the 10; if they had to pay more than that they l«t?—A. Yes. 

Vm t for less than that for cash they made that in addition?—A. 

heep within these limitations, that no preferred was to be issued 
n i^.k ‘“Sible^ts and no common in excess of the 7 per cent basis. 

A Iwve spoken of appear in the syndicate agreement?— 

A. Ym, they appear m the syndicate agreement. Exhibit A. 

A 'v~®}|~lS*^?‘‘®F®"‘‘‘‘'o®S’'^Mingthe common stock limitation to7percent?— 

^'dnL^by rto thetanLm 

Exhibit l.—Proapeclm, agreement, certificaU of incorporatmL and Mam 

of Jm Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. 

[Exhibit A.] 

to^l'ItnJ^^Th ‘**® *»w® New Jersey, 

Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company, which shall meige and 

if,.! “ hereinafter provided, the several plmta or 

I. 

The wmpany shall be authorized to issue capital stock as follows: Of 7 ner cent 
cumulative preferred shares, $26,000,000; of common shares, $26,000,000. 

II . 

n^“S S PiV”' i"*” agreement to consolidate busi- 

rI^iw P 1^®^ ®*‘°w annual aggregate sales of at least 

^,0w,000, and whicn shall also show plants, buildings, machinery, real estate* and 
quick assets oyer liabilities of the value of at least $4,000,000 (exclmive of eoi^will 
^tento secret priMesses, and trade-marks), Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co pn> 

nroviitons°^hrS .{1‘'',®.P™P'*«<’,.company under and in conformity witl/the 
^ ^ ^ mcorporation, a copy of which is hereto annexed and 

As soon as The Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company shall have been dnlv 
o^iz^. It shall pnxx«d at once to purchase thi planS; Ptop^rti^Indl^ wiD 
hereinbefore referred to, and all or tHie majority ot the cLiS sSk of STcTn - 
SI °7""S any of such plants ami properties, such purchases to^ls) 

HI. 

Inferred shares shall be issued only for tangible assets. 

The aggregate value of the tangible assets (exclusive of the value of patents trade- 
secret pro^, MO good will), of all the properti^CKw to 

‘ur“P®" '’y ‘^® ‘“Rowing appraisers, viz: Oliver 8. Car- 
ter^f New York; William Barbour, of Paterson, N. J.; and Thomas Curtis Clarke 

M ‘’“'^0 authority to employ such experts 

as they may deem necessary to assist them in their work. ^ ^ 

Tanmble assets shall include the following: 

otie^aJ^L“cSof “-i “» 

ini^ufM^°g(S.““*®'^ “ P™®®® and 

acceDt^“b^hp“Rthw“^"‘‘M® by the vendors, approved and 

^loS Roooer Goods Manufacturing Company and guaranWl bythe 

Q^s can not be acquired directly. The Rubber 

Company may acquire a majority or all of the (inital stock of 
any company or compames ownmg any of such properUes^ plants, or busine^' 
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IV. 

Common stock shall be issued in payment for good will, patents, secret processes, 
trade-marks, contracts, and other values. 


V. 

After the company shall have made provision for the acquisition of the properties 
referred to in Article II, but before such properties shall be finally acquired, effort 
shall be made to include in the properties so to be acquired, the largest practicable 
number of desirable concerns engaged in the industry. 

Subscriptkm a(jreement. 

We, the undersigned, in consideration of our mutual promises and agreements, 
and tor other good and valuable considerations, do hereby agree with Baring, Magoun 
& Co. and F. S. Smithers & Co., and with each other, to subscribe and pay to the 
Central Trust Company of New York, on the demand of Baring, Magoun & Co. and 
F. S. Smithers & Co., the amount set opirosite our respective names, for the purpose 
of the syndicate hereby oi^ized, to promote the consolidating of certain plants 
and interests now engaged in the manufacture in the United States of rubber goods 
and allied products (other than boots and shoes) as referred to in the annc.xed gen¬ 
eral plan marked “Exhibit A.” It is understood and agreed by and between the 
parties as follows: 

Charles R. Flint, of the city of New York, shall have authority to invest the 
money subscribed hereunder in the stocks, securities, or assets, of any or more of 
such manufacturing properties, subject only to the approval of Baring, Magoun & 
Co. and F. 8. Smithers & Co., and all interests so purchased shall lie deposital with 
the Central Trust Company and to be held by it, subject to the orders of Charles R. 
Flint, for the purposes of this agreement. 

Such rights, interests, properties, and securities so deposited with the Central 
Trust Company, and held by it subject to the order of Charles R. Flint, shall be 
delivered or surrendered to him in exchange for shares of The Rubber Goods Manu¬ 
facturing Company, which shall enable the Central Trust Company to make a distri¬ 
bution to the subscrihers hereto, as hereinafter provided for. 

Each subscrilxjr hereto shall receive from the Central Trust Company, in consid¬ 
eration for his subscription hereto, 7 per cent preferred shares of the proposed The 
Rubber G(^s Manufacturing Company to the amount of their subscription at par, 
together with a like amount (loss 10 percent) of the common shares of said com¬ 
pany, which shall have been paid over by Charles R. Flint to the Central Trust 
Company, as hereinbefore provided. 

Any shares of the capital stock of The Rubber Goods Manufacturing Comimny 
which shall remain in the hands of Charles R. Flint after delivery to the Central Trust 
Company of the shares referred to for .distribution among the subscribers as herein¬ 
before provided, sliall become and be the property of Charles R. Flint, for the pay¬ 
ment of bankers’ commissions, searching titles, payment of fees of brokets, and in 
consideiation of his services in the premises. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands this-day of December, 



Name. 

Addr^. 

Amount. 






Memorandum of agreement entered into this-day of December, 1898, by and 

TOtween ——, of the-, party of the first part, and The Mechanical Rubber 

company, a corporation o™nized under the laws of the state of New Jersey, party 
thW^^A***^ P^) *nd F. 8. Smithers & Co., of the city of New York, parties of the 

Wher^, a attain agreement has been entered into this-day of-, 189-. 

® ^Py nl which IS hereto annexed, marked “A;” and 

price agreed to be paid by F. 8. Smithers & Co., forthe shares of The 
1 S Company IS predicated upon a certmn statement of assets of The 
Rubter Comply, a copy of which is hereto annexed and marked “B:” 

execution of the annexed agreement “A,” by F. 8. 
Bmithers & Co., and for other good and valuable considerations, I,-, do hereby 
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-shares of 


guarantee The Mechanical Rubber Company, in the proportion that- 
thc stock of The Mechanical Rubber Company now owned and held by me bears to 
the total issue of the preferred and common shares of the said compiny, namejy, 
47,962 shares, that the quick assets of The Meclianical Rubber Company shall realize 
the full sum set out in the annexed statement namely, $2,642,230.61 (less only 6.77 
per cent of the sum of $1,162,919.27 referred to as the quick assets of the New York 
Belting and Packing Company, Limited, of which latter company 6.77 per cent of 
the preferred shares belongs to persons or parties other than The Mechanical Rubber 
Company), together with interest from March 31,1899, at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum, and in the event of the failure of said assets to realize such sum, together 
with interest as aforesaid, that 1 will make good the difference lietween such sum, 
plus said interest, and the amount actually realized by The Mechanical Rubber Com¬ 
pany on such assets to the extent of-47962nds thereof. 

And I do further agree that of the shares of the capital stock of the proposed The 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company to which I am or may be entitled under the 

S revisions of the annexed agreement "A,” there shall and may be retained and held 
y the Central Trust Company 16 per cent thereof, namely,-shares of the pre¬ 
ferred stock and-shares of the common stock of the said The Rubber Goods 

Manufacturing Company, as collateral security for the performance of this agreement 
on my part, with full jwwer on the part of the Central Trust Company, on the 
demand of the Mechanical Rubber Coniiiany, to dispose of the said collateral at 
public or private sale, and to pay the proceeds thereof to tho Mechanical Rubber 
Company to the credit of my aforesaid guaranty; it lasing understood and agreed that 
thereafter the Mechanical Rubber Company shall liquidate the said assests for the 
account and benefit of myself and the other shareholders of the Mechanical Rubber 
Company who shall have entered into agreement similar hereto, to the extent of the 
aggregate of al 1 such guarantees, and shal Idistri bute the ormseeds thereof to such extent 
pro rata among myself and such other guaranteeing shareholders as aforesaid (i. e., 
to each guarantor as the total numtier of shares so deposited by him shall betothe;^id 
total of all shares deposited by myself and others under this and similar agreements 
to secure such guaranty), upon condition, however, that before selling the said shares 
as hereinbefore nrovided, the Central Trust Company shall give mo and all other 
shareholders of the Mechanical Rubber Company entering into similar agreements 
hereto, 60 days’ notice in writing, within which time they and I severally shall have 
the option of paying in cash to the Central Trust Company their and ray proportions 
severally of the total amount guaranteeil as aforesaid, and which is properly charge¬ 
able against the collateral deposited by them and me severally as security for the 
mrformance of this and similar agreements; and upon the payment by me to the 
Central Trust Company of the pro|X)rtion so profierly chargeable against the herein¬ 
before specifiially descrilied collateral security, that I shall receive the aforesaid 

-shares of preferred and-shares of common stock of the said Tho Rubber 

Goods Manufacturing Company from the Central Trust Company, and in addition 
thereto, that I shall Ixs entitled to receive from the Mechanical Rubber Company my 
pro{)er distributive share of the sum actually realized by said Mechanical Rubber 
Company in the liquidation of accounts so guaranteed and paid by myself and other 
stockholders of the Meclianical Rubber Comimny, as hereinbefore provided. 

In witness whereof tlie parties hereto have set their hands and seals this-day 

of-, 1898. 


Veriijicah: of incorj)i/ratk»i of The Ruhiter Goode Manufacturing Comping. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby associate ourselves into a company under and by 
virtue of an act of the legislature of the state of New Jersey, entitled “An act con¬ 
cerning corporations” (revision of 1896), and the several acta supplemental thereof 
and amendatory thereto, for the purposes hereinafter set forth, and we do hereby 
assume to and for the said company all the rights, jiewers, privileges, and immuni¬ 
ties granted to and enjoyed by corporations under the laws of tho state of New Jersey. 

1. The name of the corporation is The Rulilier Goods Manufacturing Company. 

2. The location of its print^l office in the state of New .Jersey is at No. 60 Grand 
sti?eet, in the city of Jersey City, county of Hudson. Said office is to be registered 
with the Corporation Trust Company of New Jersey. The name of the agent therein 
fuid in charge thereof, and upon whom process against this corporation may be served 
is the “ Corporation Trust Company, New Jersey.” 

3. The objects for which this coiporation is formed are to do any and all of the 
things hereinafter set forth to the same extent as natural persons might or could do 
as principals, agents, contractors, trustees or otherwise, either alone or associated with 
other corporations or natural persons, and to receive and exercise all of the rights, 
powers, and privileges of natural persons in c(5nncction therewith. 
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To enter into, make, Mrform, and carry out contracts of every nature, kind, or 
description whatever with any person, firm, association, or corporation. 

To Invest in, grant, bai^ain, sell, buy, rent, deal in^ own, improve, lease, or receive 
any and all kinds of property, real or personal, within or without the state of New 
Je^y, including the shares and evidences of indebtedness of other corporations, as 
well as its own shares, and to deal with the same as a natural person might do, and 
in all ways not inconsistent with law. 

To deal in, manufacture, and sell wherever it may be to the best interest of the 
comrany any and all classes and kinds of manufactory goods, products, and com¬ 
modities, butraoreespecially all classes of goodsof which India rubter, caoutchouc, gnt- 
ta percha, balata, or any of their substitutes are a component part, as well as all 
material ntilizable for the manufacture of such goods, and to deal in, manufacture, 
and sell any and all other classes of goods, the purchase, manufacture of, or sale of 
which may 1 ki desirable in connection with, or which may contributeor conduce to the 
atlvantago of the company. And in general to carry on any other business in con¬ 
nection therewith, whether manufacturing, trading, building, carrying, or otherwise, 
with all powers conferred by the laws of New Jersey upon corporations. 

To enter into (sintracts of any and every nature, kind, or description whatever 
with citizens of or coinjianies organizcil mider the laws of any foreign country or 
with any foreign government, municipal—state, or national—for the purchase of 
crude riiobcr or any other gooils, wares, or merchandise, as well as the purchase or 
rental of rubber or other lands, and to enjoy any and all franchises, privileges, 
licenses, grants, or concessions whicli may lx; granted by any .such person, corpora¬ 
tion, or government, and to enter into and carry out any contract not inconsistent 
with the laws of the state of New .fersey, which the comjiany may make in connec¬ 
tion with any grant, privilege, concession, license, right, or franchise as hereinbefore 
last referred to. 

To acquire by grant, lease, or otherwise any business or part of any business what¬ 
ever and to do all or any part of the business of any person, firm, or corporation, and 
to take over their assets and liabilities. 

To apply for, purchase, or otherwise acquire, and to use, operate, sell, assign, 
transfer, dispose of, ns well as to grant licenses in respect of, or otherwise to turn to 
accountany and all inventions, im](rovements, and proresses secured under or used 
in connection with letters patent of the United States or of any other state or country, 
and to use, work, and develop the same in the conduct of any business, whether 
manufacturing or otherwise, in any of the United States or abro^. 

To advance moneys, securities, and credits on any property, real or personal; to 
borrow and loan u^n any kind or class of property, real, personal, or mixed; to 

S urebase, receive, hold, own, sell, assign, transfer, mortgage, pleil^, or otherwise 
ispose of, and guarantee and secure the payment and satisfaction of Ixinds, coupons, 
mortgages, deeds of trust, debentnre.s, note.s, shares of stock of corporations, ana also 
to guarantee and secure the jiayment or satisfaiUon of dividends, certificates of deposit, 
and other securities, ohlipitions, options, contracts, and evidences of indebtwiiess, 
whether owncxl, held, or issued by natural persona or by private or public corpora¬ 
tions or associations; to receive, collect, hold, own, assign, pledge, and otherwise 
dispose of, or to guarentoe and siicure the payment and satisfaction of interest, divi¬ 
dends, and income ujxm, of, and from any of the bonds, coupons, mortgages, deeds 
of trust, debentures, notes, shares of capital stock, certificates of deposit, securities, 
options, contracts, and other evidences of indebtedness, as well as of all and every 
kind of property owned or held or controlled by it, and to exercise any and all of 
the rights, powers, and privileges of individiiaLs or corporations with respwt thereto, 
imdiiding the right to vote on all shares or corporate stock owned or held by it. 

For the furtherance of the purposes of the corporation, to issue bonds and other 
obligations of the corjxiration, and to secure the same by pledges or deeds of trust 
or mortgages upon the whole or any part of the property and franchises held by the 
company, and to sell, pledge, or otherwise dispose of such bonds for corporate 
purposes. 

To do each and every and all things necessary, suitable, desirable, or proper for 
the accomplishment or furtherance of the purposes or for the attainment of the 
^jei^ hereinbefore enumerated, which shall at any time appear for the interest and 
benefit of the corporation, and in general to engage in any lawful business lor any 
‘“wful purposes whatsoever as may be desirable, necessary, or convenient. 

_ To have one or more offices, and to carry on all or any of its operations or business 
OTer°^ o*' territory of the United States or any foreign place or country what- 

authorized capital stock of the corporation is $60,000,000, divided into 
i>w,U00 shares of the par value of $100 each. Of such total authorized capital stock 
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260,000 abares, amounting to 126,000,000, shall be preferred stock, and 250,000 shares, 
amountii^ to 126,000,000, shall be common or general stock. 

From time to time the preferred stock and the common stock shall be issaed in 
such amounts and in such proportion as may be determined by tne board of directors, 
and as mav be mrmitted by law. 

The preferred stock shall be entitled, out of any and all net profits, whenever declared 
by the board of direetors, to cumuUitive dividends at the rate of 7 per cent per 
annum, which dividends shall be paid in preference to and with priority over any 
payment of any dividend on the common stock, and no dividend shall at any time 
be paid on the common stock until all accumulated arrears of dividends on the pre¬ 
ferred stock ^or any previous year or years, together with interest on such arrfears at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum shall have b^n paid. 

In the event of the dissolution of the corooratioii, the holders of the preferred 
stock shall be entitled to receive the par value of their preferred shares, together 
with all accumulations of unpaid dividends and interest thereon, out of the surplus 
funds of the company after payment of all indebtedness of the company other than" 
to its stockholders, before anything shall be paid to the holders of the common stock, 
and any surplus, after the payment of all indebtedness of the company to parties 
other than stockholders of the company and after payment to the preferred stock¬ 
holders hereinbefore provided for, shall belong to and be exclusively divisible among 
the holders of the common or general stock of the company. 

The common stock shall be subject to the prior rights of the holders of the pre¬ 
ferred stock, as hereinbefore declared. 

If, after providing for the payment of full dividends for any fiscal year on any pre¬ 
ferred stock, Md all accumulated arrears of dividends with interest thereon, as here¬ 
inbefore provided, there shall remain any surplus net profits for such year, all such 
surplus net profits shall be applicable to dividends on the conmion stock when and 
to such extent as the same may be declared by the board of directors. 

6. The names of the incorporators (the post-office address of each of whom is 60 
Grand street, Jersey City, N. J.), the number of shares of common stock subscribed 
by each, the aggregate of such subscription being the amount of capital stuck with 
which the company will cortunence business, is as follows: 


Karnes}. 

Number of 
shar^. 

Karnes. 

Number of 
shares. 


One £^are. 
One snare. 
One share. 
One share. 
One share. 
One share. 


One share. 
One share. 
One share. 
Cue share. 
One share. 
Olio share. 
One share. 





Alvah Trowbridge. 

UlymeaD.Eddy. 

Q.W.Hebard.. 

■Camillus G. Kidder. 

Charles Stewart Smith. 


Anael L. White. 

IVjrcy Chubb. 

One share. 



6. The duration of the company shall be unlimited. 

7. The company may use and apply its smplns eaniings and accumulated profits 
in the discretion of the directors to the ojeation and mamtenaupe of a surplus fund 
for the purchase and ^uisition of property, both real and personal, including the 

f iurchase and acquisition of its own capital stock, and for the payment of dividends, 
t may also take its own capital stock in payment or satisfaction of any debt due to 
the company from time to time, and to such extent and in such manner and upon 
such terms as its board of directors may determine, and it may sell and dispose of 
such stock so acquired at such times and upon such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed upon by the board of directors. The capital stock of the company, acquired 
by purchase or otherwise, or taken in payment or satisfaction of any debt of the com¬ 
ply, shall not be regarded as profits lor the purpose of the declaration or payment 
of dividends unless a majority of the board of directors or a majority of all the stock 
then issued and outstanding shall otherwise determine. 

8. The number of directors at any time may be increased by the vote of the board 
of diiectors. In case of any such increase the board of directors shall have the power 
to elect such additional directors to hold office until the next meeting of stockholders, 
when their successors shall be elected. The directors shall have the power to make, 
alter, and amend the by-laws at any time at a regular or special meeting, provided 
notice in writinjg shall nave been previously g^ven to each member of the noard of 
the fiict that it u proposed at such meeting to ofier an amendment or amendments to 
the by-laws, subject, nowever, lo the right on the part of the stockholders at any 
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meeting thereafter which may be called for that purpose (as shall be provided in the 
by-laws), to alter or repeal such amendment or amendments; to hold their meetings 
and to have one or more offices, and to keep the l)ooks of the company (except tlie 
stock and transfer books) at any place or places outside of this state, as may be desig¬ 
nated by them; to fix the amount to be reserved as working capital; to mort;^ge the 
real and personal property of the corporation, with the consent and approval of the 
holders of two-thirds of the preferred shares; to transfer or otherwise dispose of any 
or all of the property or franchises of the corporation; but no sale of all of the prop¬ 
erty or franchises of the corporation shall be made except pursuant to the vote of at 
least two-thirds of the board of directors and the consent and approval of the holders 
of two-thirds of the entire capital stock issued and outstanding; to delegate their 
powers to such committee as they may apiioint or as may be provided for by the 
by-laws, with full power on the part of such committees to conduct and conclude 
any ordinary and current business of the company which may by the board of direc¬ 
tors or the by-laws be delegated to such committee; by resolutions passed by a 
majority of the whole board to name at least 5 of their number who sliail constitute 
an executive committee, which committee shall for the time being and to the extent 
provided in the resolution appointing it, or provided in the by-laws of the company, 
have and acquire the powers of the board of directors in the management of the 
business and affairs of the company; to authorize the seal of the company to ^ 
affixed to all papers which require it. 

9. The board of directors shall from time to time determine to what extent and at 
what times and places and under what conditions and regulations the accounts and 
books of the corporation or any of them shall be ofien to the inspection of the stock¬ 
holders. No stockholder shall have any right to insjiect any account or book or 
document of the corporation except as conferred or authorized by the Ixxird of direct¬ 
ors, or by resolution duly passed at a regular or special meeting of the stockholders. 

10. It is the intention that the powers above sp^ified in article 3, except where 
otherwise expressed in said article, shall be in no wise limited or restricted by refer¬ 
ence to or inference from any other article or paragraph in this certificate. 

Dated, January 25, 1899. 

Wm. a. Townkb, S04 Saini James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Henky Stekks, 10 East Thirty-eighth Street. 

Thomas Russell, W Brocuhmy. 

Alvah TROWBrunoE, 25 Nassau. 

Ulysses D. Eddy. 

G. W. Hebard, 120 Broadway. 

R. L. Edwards. 

Percy Chubb, 5 and 7 South William Street. 

Herbert J. Davis. 

Aldkn S. Swan, 151 Maiden Lane. 

C. H. Dale, No. ISl West One Hundred and Nineteenth Street. 

Camillus G. Kidder, 70 Highland avenue. Orange, N. J. 

Chas. Stewart Smith, 25 West Ticenty-seventh Street, New York City. 

Geo. S. Dearborn, 11 Broadway. 

Ansel L. White, SO South Street. 

State oe New Yorx, County of New York, ss: 

On this 26th day of January, 1899, before me, Henry W. Rudd, a notary public in 
md for the county of New York, state of New York, personally appeared William 
A. Towner, Henry Steers, Thomas Russell, Alvah Trowbridge, Ulysses D. Eddy, 
G. W. Hebard, R. L. Edwards, Percy Chubb, Herbert J. Davis, Alden S. Swan, 
C. H. Dale, Camillus G. Kidder, Charles Stewart Smith, Geoige 8. Dearborn, and 
Ansel L. White, to me known and known to me to be the individuals mentioned 
and described in and who exeented the foregoing instrument and who severally 
acknowledged to me that they executed the same. 

[seal.] Henry W. Rudd, 

Notary Public 100, New York County. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss: 

^’ William Sohmer, clerk of the county of New York, and also clerk of the supreme 
TOurt fOT the said county, the same being a court of record, do hereby certify that 
Henry W. Rudd, whose name is subscribed to the certificate of the proof or acknowl¬ 
edgment of the annexed instrument, and thereon written, was, at the time of taking 
such_ proof and acknowledgment, a notary public in and for said county, duly com¬ 
missioned and sworn, and authorized by the laws of said state to take the acknowl¬ 
edgments and proofs of deeds or conveyances for land, tenements, or hereditaments 
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in said state of New York. And further, that I am well acquainted with the hand¬ 
writing of such notary public, and verily believe that the signature to said certificate 
of proof or acknowled^ent is genuine. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and afiixed the seal of the 
said court and county the 25th day of January, 1899. 

[seal.] Wm. Sohmer, Clerk. 

(Indorsed:) Eeceived in the Hudson County, N. J., clerk’s office, January 26, 
A. D. 1899, and recorded in clerk’s record No. —, on page —. Jolm G. Ffeher, 
clerk. Filed June 26,1899. George Wurts, secretary of state. 


By-lawi adopted by the elockholders and in force Febnuiry IS, 1901. 

Article I. 

Sec. 1. The annual meeting of the stockholders shall be held at the office of the 
company in the city of Jersey City, on the second 'Thursday in April in each year, 
after 1901, at 12 o’clock, noon. Polls shall bo open from 12'o’c1ock at noon until 1 
o’clock p. m., under the supervision of three tellers, to be appointed by a vote of the 
stockholders present or represented at the meeting. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the stockholders may be called by order of the board 
of directors, and shall be called whenever stockholders of re(»ra owning on^fourth 
of the capital stock of the company issued and outstanding at the time shall in writ¬ 
ing make application therefor to the board of directors, stating the object of such 
meeting. The business transacted at the special meeting shall be confined to the 
objects stated in the call. 

Sec. 3. Notice of the time, place, and object of each annual or special meeting of 
the stockholders shall be mailed to each stockholder at least 10 days before the date 
specified for the itieeting, addressed to his place of residence or business as the same 
appears in the list of addresses, which shall be kept in the books of the secretary of 
the company. 

Sec. 4. At all meetings of the stockholders each share of stock, whether preferred 
or common, shall entitle the holder thereof of record, or his proxy, to one vote. 

Sec. 5. At all meetings of the stqpkholders a majority of the shares of stock issued 
and outstanding at the time, represented by the owners thereof of record, in person 
or by proxy, shall constitute a quormn. Meetings at which not less than one-tfiinl of 
the stock is so represented may, however, be adjourned to a future date by those who 
attend, and notice of such adjournment shall be given to all the stockholders in the 
same manner as the original notice of meetings, as provided for in section 3 of this 
article. 

Article II. 

Sec. 1. The hoard of directors shall consist of 15 stockholders, or such greater 
number, not exceeding 21, as may by amendment hereof be frpm time to time pre¬ 
scribed. The hoard of directors may at any time increase their numlier by election 
to such board of an additional person or persons who shall be stockholders of the 
company, as provided for in the articles of incorporation. 

Tne first board of directors shall be elected by ballot at the first meeting of the 
company. The members thereof shall hold office as herein provided, and until their 
successors are elected by ballot of the stockholders. 

Sec. 2. The directors shall hold office daring 1 year, and until their successors are 
chosen and qualified in their stead. For the purposes of this article, the 1 year con¬ 
stituting the term of office of the first board or directors shall be deemed to expire on 
the second Monday of February, 1900, which is the day fixed for the first annual 
meeting of the stockholders. 

Sec. 3. A majority of the directors shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. A less number may adjourn from time to time. 

The board of directors shall meet for the election of officers and transaction of 
business without unnecessary delay after each annual meeting of the stockholders. 

Sec. 4. The place outside the state of New Jersey at which directors may hold 
their meetings and have an office, and keep the Irooks of the company, except the 
stock and transfer books, shall be the principal office of the comply in the city of 
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New York, or at such other place or places as may at any time be fixed by resolution 
of the board of directors. 

Sac. 6. The directors shall elect by ballot from among their number a president 
and one or more vice-presidents. They shall also elect or appoint a secretary and 
treasurer, either or both of whom may be chosen from among the directors of the 
company, or otherwise, as they, the l)oard of directors, may decide. 

The secretary shall be sworn to the faithful discharge of his duties. The treasurer 
shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties, in such sum and with such 
sureties as the directors may from time to time require. 

The offices of secretary and treasurer may be united in one person if and whenever 
the directors so elect. 

Sac. 6. Other officers, employees, and agents of the company as and in the man¬ 
ner and upon the terms prescribed by the directors in each case. 

Sec. 7. The board of directors shall have the power to fill any vacancy occurring 
in their number, or in the offices of secretary and treasurer; but any iierson elcct^ 
to fill a vacancy in the board of directors shall hold office only until the annual 
meeting of the stockholders next ensuing is held, when his successor shall be chosen. 

Sec. 8. The number of directors may at any time Ix! increased by the vote of the 
board of directors, but not to exceed 21; and in case of any such increase, the Imard 
of directors shall have the power to elect any such additional directors to hold office 
until the next meeting of the stockholders, when their successors shall lie electe<l. 

Sec. 9. Meetings of the board of directors may be (allisl at any time by tlio presi¬ 
dent of the company or liy one-fourth of the members of the board, hatch director 
shall be notified in writing of the time and place of all meetings of the board at le^ 
24 hours prior thereto. Any director may, however, in any instance waive such 
notice in so far as he is concerned. 

Akticle ITI.— Chmmitto’s. 

Sec. 1. The board of directors shall have power, by resolution to bo passed and 
approved of by a majority of the whole board, to name an executive committee of 
not less than 5 members, which committee shall have lull power to conduct the 
general details and management of the business and the affairs of the company in all 
matters, save only the mortgaging of the company’s property, and the sale of any of 
the company's franchi.sca or plants, or the acquisition of any new plants or factories. 

Sec. 2. The boanl of directors may appoint such other committees as it may deem 
desirable, with full power on tlie part of such committees to conduct and conclude 
any ordinary and current business of the company, which may by the board of 
directors be delegated to such committees. 

Article IV .—Tlie preddait and vke-preddenls. 

Sec. 1. The president shall be the chief executive officer of the company. He 
shall preside at all meetings of stockholders and of the board of directors, sign all 
certificates of stock and all contracts on liehalf of the company, and perfonn all such 
other duties as are incidental to his office, lie shall be ex-offlcio a member of the 
exMutive committee, and shall prepare a report for the annual meeting of the stock¬ 
holders, which shall lx‘ submitted to the board of directors for approval before sub¬ 
mission to such annual meeting. 

Sec. 2. lie sliall haVe chaige of the coriwrate seal of the company, and shall in the 
course of its business ailix the same to all stock certificates issued, and when author¬ 
ized by the board of directors or the executive committee so to do, he shall affix the 
seal, or cau^ the same to lie affixed, to (-ontracts and other instruments in writing. 

, 3. Vice-presidents: In tase of tlie absence or disability of the president, the 

duQes of the office shall be (lerformed by one of the vice-presidents, who shall have 
such powers and perform such other duties as may be prescribed. 

Article V.— The secretary. 

shell keep the minutes of the proceedings of the meetings of 
the stockholders, of the meetings of the board of directors, and of the meetings 
01 the executive committee, as well as of the meetings of all other committees, as 
may be required, and shall be the custodian of the same. He shall also record all 

s'' o o ‘liwwtors and stockholders in a book to be kept tor that purpose. 

,1*® shall, under the instructions of the board of directors, rive all notices 
required for the election of directors and meetings of the directors and stockholdeiB. 
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Sbc. 3. He shall have charm of dl records, resolations and papers, after they have 
been acted upon by the board of directors, and also of all letters and all papers per¬ 
taining to the affairs of the company. 

Sac. 4. The transfer books of the company shall be kept under his direction, and 
he shall also perform such other duty as he may be charged with by the board of 
directors or the president. 

Sbc. 6. In the absence of the secretary the board may appoint a secretary pro tem, 
to make a record of its meetings and to perform such other functions pertaining to 
such office as it may direct. 


• Arhclb VI.— The treasurer. 

The treasurer shall receive and have chaige of all fpnds belonpng to the company, 
and shall deposit the same to the credit of the company in such place or places as the 
board of directors may from time to time direct, and shall disburse the same under 
their direction, either general or specific, or the general or specific direction of the 
executive committee. 

Abticlb VII.— Trantfer arid regielralim of stock. 

Sec. 1. All transfers of stock shall be signed by the stockholders, in person or 
by attorney, in a book to be provided for tlmt pur^se. At the time of transfer the 
old certificate of the shares transferred shall in each case be surrendered and can¬ 
celed and a new certificate issued in lieu. All certificates of stock issued shall bear 
the seal of the company, and shall be signed by the president, or one of the vice- 
presidents, and the treasurer. The board of directors may make suitabie tegiulations 
providing for the remstration of certificates of stock, and may from time to time aiter 
or amend such regulations as the board may see fit. 

Abticlb VIII.— Dividends and bonded debt. 

Sec. 1. Ail dividends upon the preferred stock shall, be declared qiutrterly, and 
shall be made payable at such times as may be determined by the lx>ard of directors. 
Dividends upon the common stock shall be declarerl and be made payable as the 
board of directors may determine out of the surplus profits of the company after nec¬ 
essary provision shall have been made for the payment of dividends upon the pre¬ 
ferred stock, and also for a reserve for working capital. 

Sec. 2. No bonded or mortgage debt shall be created by the commny upon its 
property, without the consent in writing first obtained of the holders of at least two- 
thiras of the preferred shares, as well as the holders of a majority of the general or 
common stock. 

Abticlb IX.— Order of business. 

Sec. 1. The order of business at meetings of directors sliall be as follows: 

1 11 Beading of unapproved minutes of previous meetings of the beard. 

21 Keports of officers. 

31 Keports of committees. 

4) Performance of the business for which the meeting was specially called, if any. 
61 General unfinished business. 

81 New business. 

7) Miscellaneous business. 

Abticle X.— Amendments. 

Sec. 1. The directors shall have power to make, alter, and amend the by-laws at 
any time, at a regular or special meeting, providing notice in writing shall have been 
previously given to each member of the board of the fact that it is proposed at such 
meeting to offer an amendment or amendments to the by-laws, subject, however, to 
the right on the part of the stockholders at any meeting thereafter, which may be 
called for that purpe^, to alter or repeal such amendment or amendments. 

Sec. 2. All alterations or amendments of the by-laws shall be reported to the next 
succeeding meeting of the stockholders, whether the same be a special or general 
meeting, and without regard to the purposes for which said meeting may have been 
called; and at any such meeting the stockholders may approve or duapprove of such 
amendments as in section 1 provided. 
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KANNER IN WHICH THE VARIOCB PBOPERTIES WEBE PAID POE. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakqdhab.) In the effort to take over or syndicate these properUes 
did your promoters offer all cash, or preferred and common stock?—A. In general, 
we ^ve the manufacturers the choice; we allowed them to decide as to which they 

''"Q^'what was the usual preference of those that came in?—A. In some cases they 
took all cash, but the preference was to take jmrt cash and part stock. 

Q. Was your all-cash figure near or approximating your preferred stock rate?—A. 
There was no rule. It was a question of determining the value of the property, and 
in one instance we paid more cash than the amount of tangible assets, but the final 
adjustment had to comply to the condition that no preferrw stock should lie issued 
in excess of tangible assete. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Was that because you were unable to buy for less than the 
amount of the tangible assets?—A. Yes. 

^ (By Mr. Fabquhab.) In all your cash propositions you were always inside of 
the preferred and common offer?-A. We had to keep within that limitation, and at 
one time the amount of tangible assets was below the proposed issue of preferred, and 
in that case I had to deposit about a quarter of a million dollars of cash, or cash 
equivalent, in order to keep within the limitation of having the preferred equal to the 
tangible assets. 

CAPITALIZATION OF TUB BOBBER GOODS MANOFACTUBINU COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) What was the capitalization of your company?—A. The total 
capitalization is about $8,000,000 preferred and $17,000,000 common stock. 

Q. You say it is about $8,000,000. I infer then than the tangible assets arc exactly 
equal to the amount that was really issued. You have an authorized capitalization of 
$8,000,000 preferred?—A. Our authorizeil issue is $25,000,000preferred and $26,000,000 
common. The original issue was aliout $6,000,000 preferred and $13,000,000 of com¬ 
mon. The company has earned over and above dividends declared, $1,400,000. We 
then took in new properties; We issued for these properties more preferred stock 
tlian the amount of tangible assets, but wo did this only because we more than met 
this excess by means of our earnings of $1,400,000. The company has always kept 
within the original plan of the preferred stock being equal or less than the amount of 
tangible assets. 

Q. In your first issue, then, the preferred stock equaled the tangible assets?—A. 
Exactly. 

Q. And then since then you have increased the preferred stock as your tangible 
assets and surplus accumulated?—A. Yes; but the increase has been due to the buy¬ 
ing in of other properties, and we have always kept within that limit. 

Q. Now, you started with $13,000,000 of common. How did you happen to 
issue BO much as that? That is more than double the amount of preferred, and in 
accordance with the method you have outlined to us, it should have been about the 
same?—A. No, I said that the issue of common stock was to be on the 7 per cent 
basis; that is, it would be 14^ times the earnings of the previous year. We have 
always kept within that limitation. The reasons why the issue of common is larger 
than the issue of preferred, a fact true also in the case of other capitalizations, are 
two in number: First, that we limited our issue of preferred stock to the amount of 
tangible assets; and second, the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Companies own a large 
number of patents of very great value, say 400 patents, and have trade-marks of great 
value, and consequently the good will is relatively of more importance than'the good 
will of most other industries. 

Q. And also at the thinning, at any rate, that high issue of common stock was 
allowable, since you might still keep within this 7 per cent allowed?—A. Yes, and 
since the company was organized, say over 2 years ago, the company has eam^ on 
about that basis. They have earneil their dividend on the preferred, and have eanieil 
about 7 per cent on common—showing that that basis of capitalization was justified. 
Four per cent per annum has been paid. 

METHOD OF OBOANIZINQ THE UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 

Q. Now, will you take up the organization of some of the other companies. Take, 
example, the United States Rubber Company. How does that differ from the 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company?-A. The United States Rubber Company 
was organized on a different plan. The oiganization of the United States Rublier 
Company was initiated by an agreement under which j^rties subscribe $1,600,000 
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for the purpose of acqmring interests in rabber companies in the manufacture of 
rubber boote and shoes in the United States, and this fund was to be invested by me. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhab.) What is the date of this agreement?—^A. That agreement 
was dated January 27, 1892, the agreement being made between the subscnbers and 
the banking firm of H. B. Hollins & Co. There was no provision as to what the sub¬ 
scribers should r^eive, but it was stated that a company would be organized to be 
known as the United States Rubber Company, which should issue an 8 per cent pre¬ 
ferred stc^k, and that the profits of the promoters would be limited to 5 per cent upon 
the total israe, and that the 5 per cent should cover the charge of lawyers, account¬ 
ants, appraisers, and services of promoters and bankers attending the organization of 
the cornDBOT. 

Q. (By Mr. Jknks.) The pay of promoters in that case then was strictly limited to 
8 per cent of the capitalization, so that there was no chance of added profit, provided 
they (»uld buy cheaper for cash, as there was in th^case of the Rubber Goods Manu¬ 
facturing Company?—A. That is correct. In this instance the promoter received a 
definite prefit, and didn’t run any risk. 

I will put in as an exhibit a memorandum which gives the basis of the organization 
of the Unit^ States Rubber Comjmny, in which it was provided that i)referrcd stock 
should be limited to tbe amount of tangible as.set8, while the tangible assets were to 
be determined as follows; The value of the plant, machinery, tools, and fixtures 
were to lie appraised by three men, Charles Stewart Smith, a prominent manufac¬ 
turer, ex-Comptrotler Henry W. Cannon, and Charles IT. Dalton, a prominent 
manufacturer, who, I believe, is president of the Arkwright Club of Boston. 

The value of all other assets above liabilities is to lie guaranteed by the inanufai!- 
turer whose interest shall be acquireil, and in this instance, as in the case of the Ruli- 
ber Goods Manufacturing Company, each vendor deposited as collateral security for 
that guarantee 15 per cent of the stock of the United States Rubber Comimny which 
he received. 

Q. The ^neral plan, then, of this company was substantially the same as that 
of the Rubber Goode Manufacturing Coinjiany, except the pay of the promoters?—A. 
Substantially. 

Q. What was the capitalization of the United States Rubber Company?—A. The 
authorized capital was 125,000,000 preferred and *2.5,000,000 of common stock. The 
original issue was about 11.8,000,000 of preferred and *13,000,000 of (!ommon. 

Q. Was not the plan adopted with reference to common stock, that the amount 
should be limited on the basis of 7 per cent earnings?—A. No. In the case of 
the United States Rubber Company it was provided that the amount of common 
stock should be substantially equal to the issue of preferred, but the United States 
Rubber Company had comparatively few patents; and while their trade-marks are 
of great value, the trade-mark on a shoe is not as valuable as a trade-mark on a tire, 
because you can get home with a leaky shoe, and you can’t with a punctured tire. 


Exhibit 2. —Memorandum and eertiJinaU^ of organization of the United Staten liubber 

<'orjioratioH. 

[Exhibit A.] 

It is intended to form a company to la; stylwl “Tht; Cniteil Stato Rubber Cor¬ 
poration,” or to be known by some other appropriate title, which company shall 
have power to acquire the various plants or interests therein now engaged in the 
manufacture of rubber boots or shoes within the United States. 

The company shall have the right to issue *25,000,000 8 per cent preferred stock: 
*25,000,000 common stock. 

Pf-eferred stock shall be issued in iiaymcnt for each manufactfiriug property to an 
amount which at par shall represent: 

A. The value of the plant, inachinery, tools, and fixtures, by an appraisement to 
be made by Charles S. Smith, Henry W. Cannon, and Charles H. Dalton, they to 
eiMloy such experts as they may select. 

B. The value of all other assets, alxivc liabilities, guaranteed by the manufacturer 
whose interest shall be acquired. 

^ In case only a portion or the whole interest in any of said manufacturing proper¬ 
ties be acquired, a pro rata amount of preferred stock, as above provided for, shall 
be issued therefor. 

The common stock shall be issuerl, among other things, to represent the increased 
Mrnmg capacity by reason of tbe consolidation of the interests acquireil, and shall 
be issued to an amount equal to the issue of preferred stock. 

Provision shall be made by the United Stqtes Rubber Corporation that 5 per cent 
of the total capital stock of said corporation shall lie deliverexl to Messrs H. B. Hol¬ 
lins & Co., bankers, of the city of New York, in payment gf the charges of lawyers, 
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accotmtantg, appraiaers, experts, and services of bankers, and all other services 
attending the oivanization of said corporation; said payment of 6 per cent, however, 
to be mMe to Jfers. H. B. Hollins « Co. only whenever and as from time to time 
the stock of said corporation is issued, payable in common stock. 

Additional common stock to the amount of $1,000,000 shall be issued full paid, in 
consideration of the transfer of the properties or of interests therein to the consoli¬ 
dated company, whenever and as soon as the conditions of “Addendum 1” shall 
have been complied with. The said $l,00ft000 in common stock shall be demsit^ 
with the Central Trust Company of New York, and bo by it delivered as directed 
by Messrs. H. B. Hollins & Co., bankers, upon payment by them to the consolidate 
company of a subscription of $1,000,000 of preferred stock at par, which iiayment 
Messrs H. B. Hollins & Co., at the request of the proprietors of the several man¬ 
ufacturing interests which shall be acquired, have agreed to make, as soon as the 
conditions set forth in “Addendum 1” shall be fulfilled, the acceptance by said 
proprietors and said H. B. Hollins & Co. of the plan herein, and in “Addendum 
1,” set forth shall be evidence of such request and agreement - 

Addendum 1. 

The general plan provided for in Exhibit A shall be operative and shall go into 
efiect whenever there shall have been acquired, either after the ownership or 
majority interest in manufacturing properties, the value of whose assets, measured 
by the authorized issue of preferred and common stock at par, as set forth in 
Exhibit A, shall equal $16,000,0(X). 

CeiiifuxUe of organizaiioH of Ihc United (llatee Rubber Gorporalion. 

We, the undersigned, William H. Trenholm, Chester H. Chapin, John P. Town¬ 
send, of the city, county, and state of New York, William Barbour, of the city of 
Paterson, state of New Jersey, do hereby associate onrselves into a company under 
and by virtue of the provisions of an act of the legislature of the state of New Jersey, 
entitled “An act concerning corporations,” approved April 7,1875, and the several 
supplements thereto and at:ts amendatory thereof, for the purpose hereinafter men¬ 
tion^, and we do hereby assume to and for said company all the rights, powers, and 
privileges granted to and conferred upon corporations by the laws of the said state of 
New Jersey, and do hereby certify and set forth as follows: 

I. The name assumed to designate such company and to be used in its business and 
dealings is United States Rubber Corporation. 

II. The places in the state of New Jersey where the business of said company is 
to be conducted are the city of New Brunswick, in the county of Middlesex, and alro 
those other cities, towns, and villages in said state in which said company may here¬ 
after deem it expMient to conduct its business, and the city and county in which the 
principal part of the business of said company within said slate is to lie transacted 
and conducted is the said city of New Brunswick, in the county of Middlesex. The 
part of the business of the said compwiy to be carried on without the said state of 
New Jersey is as hereinafter stated. The city, county, and state in which the prin¬ 
cipal offi^ or place of business of the said company, out of the state of New Jersey, 
IS to be situated, is the city, county, and state of New York, and the said company 
also prop^ to carry on operations in all of the states and territories of the UnitSl 
States and in foreign countries. 

The objects tor which the said company is formed are the making, purchasing, and 
sellmg, either on ite own account or commission, rubber boots and shoes, or all goods 
of which rubber is a component part, and the various materials entering into the 
manufacture of any such goods, and also the acquiring and disposing of rights to 
iMke and use any and all such goods and materims, and the doing and transacting 
all ^ts, business, and things incident to or relatuig to or convenient in carrying out 
Its business as aforesaid. 

The portion of said company’s business which is to bo carried on out of the state 
of New Jeiwy is its financial business generally, and as well such portion of its man- 
ufactunng business and the business of buying and selling as it may, from time to time, 
find convenient. , 

III. The total amount of the capital stock of said company is $50,000,000. The 
number of^arM into which the same is divided is 600,0(X) and the par value of each 
snare is $100. The stock of the said company is to be of two kinds, to wit, geneial 
swk and prefen^ stock. The amount of the preferred stock shall at no time 
exceed one-half of the total outstanding capital stock of the company. The holdeni 
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of the pieferred stock shell be entitled to receive semi-annually as dividends all net 
earnings of the company in each fiscal year up to, but not exceeding, 8 per cent per 
annum upon all outstanding preferred stock before any dividend shall m set apart 
or paid on the general stock, but such dividends upon the preferred stock shall not 
be cumulative, and the preferred stock shall not be entitled to participate in any 
other additional earning or profits. In case of liquidation of the company, the 
holders of preferred stock shall be entitled to receive cash to the amount of their 
preferred stock at par before any payment in liquidation is made upon the general 
stock, and shall not thereafter pamcipate in any of the property of the comjiny or 
proems of liquidation. The amount of capital stock with which the said company 
IS to commence business is the sum of 1100,000, divided into 1,000 shares of the par 
value of $100 each, of which 500 shares are to be preferred and the remaining 600 
shares general stock. Additional issues on account of the total authorized capital 
stock may be made from time to time, either in preferred or general stock, or both, 
in such sums and in such manner as the board of directors of the company may 
determine,,and in accordance with law and with this certificate. 

IV. The names and residences of the stockholders and the number of shares held 
by each are as follows: 


Names. 

Residences. 

Number of 
shares. 



1 200 



250 



1 160 



j 300 




V. The period at which the said company shall commence shall be the day of the 
recording and filing of this certificate m the manner and place provided by law. 
And the said company shall terminate at the end of 50 years from the date of said 
record and filing. 

In witne® whereof we have hereunto affixed our hands and seals, resjiectively, 
this-day of-, in the year 1892. 


METHOD OF OBGANIZINO THE AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Now, will you take up the third company, the Chicle Com¬ 
pany, and tell the way in which its promotion and organization differ from the 
others?—A. There is a decided diflerence as to the character of the business of the 
Chicle Company and the other companies mentioned. The most valuable property 
of the Chicle Company is its trade-marks. The trade-marks of the Chicle Company 
are of far more value than those of any of the other companies, the earning capacity 
depending principally on their value. 

It was provided that there should be an issue of $3,000,000-of preferred stock and 
$6,000,000 of common stock, but in this instance the preferred stock is issued in excess 
of tanmble assets. 

Q. Was there an appraisement of tangible assets?—A. There was not a formal 
appraisement from the fact that the main item of value was the earning capacity, but 
the tangible assets were stated, and the value accurately ascertained by taking advan¬ 
tage of the knowledge each vendor possessed as to the value of bis neighbor’s prop¬ 
erty. The fact was, that in case of the American Chicle Company, it was a very easy 
matter to ascertain the value of tangible assets, but the principal value was the earn¬ 
ing capacity. 

Q. About how did the preferred stock compare with the value of the tangible 
assets?—A. Well, the preferred stock in rouncl figures was 3 times the amount of 
tangible assets. 

Q. And the amount of common stock was double that of preferred?—A. Double 
that of preferred. 

Q. What did the results show as to the capitalization?—A. Well, it has lieen shown 
that the capitalization of the American Chicle Company was on a conservative basis 
from the fact that the company has paid 8 per cent on its common stock, and the 
market price of the common stock, which is to a large extent an indication of its 
character (as in this instance it is not subject,to manipulation) is $80 per share. 
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Q What is the preferred?—A. Preferred is about the same price, preferred being 
a 6 per cent stock; but the company earns about 6 times that dividend on the pre¬ 
ferred stock, showing that the preferred stock capitalization was on a consen-ative 
basis as compared with the earning capacity. 


THJl PAY OP PKOMOTEKS IN THK CASH OP TUB AMBBICAN CUICLK COMPANY. 

Q. Now, will you compare this Chicle Compny with the other two companies as 
regards the way in which the promoters received their pay?—A. In the case of the 
Chicle Company, a fixed amount of capitalization was provided, namely, $3,000,000 
of 6 per cent cumulative preferred ami $6,000,000 of common stock, and with that 
atockthe properties were purchased; The promoters and bankers got what was left. 
The vendor was given all the facts in order that he would have a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the value of the securities which he was to obtain, so that when he turned 
over his property he knew the earning capacity of the combined company, and had 
a thorough knowledge of what he was to receive. Results have shown that there 
has been over 8 per cent earned on the common stock and tliat the capitalization was 
a conservative one. 

Q. Each one of the vendors knew what other (»mpaniee would come in, what the 
capitalization was to be, and understood that the promoters were buying at their 
own risk in this way?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose in that case also it was within the province of the promoters to buy 
for cash at as low rates as they could and keep the stock lor their own use?—A. Yes; 
they were free to do that. 


Exhibit 3. —Huhmriplion memorandum—Amerinm Chklc Comjifiny. 

(To be incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey.) 

Capitalization: 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock, $3,000,000; common stock, 
$6,000,000. (To be issued for the acquisition of the property below named.) 

Now offered for subscription: Preferred stock $1,000,000, accompanied by common 
stock $500,000. 

The American Chicle Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing the fol¬ 
lowing concerns engaged in the chewing gum industry: Bceman Chemical Com¬ 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio; W. J. Whites Son (Yucatan), Cleveland, Ohio; Kis-me 
Gum Company, Louisville, Ky.; J. P. Priirdey, Chicago, Ill.; S. T. Britten & Co., 
of Toronto, Canada; Adams & Sons Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Of the last-named company, the new company will at the outset acquire all the 
outstanding capital stock, excepting 22 shares of preferred and 32 sliares of common 
stock, having together a par value of $1,350 out or a total capital of $1,000,000. 

The following is a certificate of The Audit Company of New York as to the earn¬ 
ing of said proprties: 

We have made a complete examination of the books and accounts of the several 
concents engaged in the manufacture of chewing gum for the periods set forth, 
respectively, as follows: 

Adams & Sons Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the 5 years from April 1, 1893, to 
April 1, 1898. 

W. J. White & Son, Cleveland, Ohio, for the 10 years from January 1, 1889, to 
January 1,1899. 

Becman Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio, lor the 5 years from January 1,1894, 
to Januarjr 1,1899. 

J. P. Primley, Chicago, 111., for the 7 years from .January 1,1891, to Januaiy 1, 
1899, except the years 1895 and 1896 (the years 1895 and 1896 having been omitted 
because the business for those 2 years, by reason of certain unsuccessful experiments, 
could not fairly be said, as stated to us, to be properly indicative of the general con¬ 
dition of the business). 

Kis-Me-Gum Com^mny, Louisville, Ky., for the 3 years from January 1,1898, to 
January 1, 1899 (being the entire time which said company has been in business). 

And certify that our audit of the books and accounts of said concerns shows aver¬ 
age annual net profits for the periods covered in excess ot $560,000. The Audit 
Company of New York, by Thomas L. Greene, manager. Attest; E. T. Perine, 
secretary. 

Da^May 16, 1899. 

TIm amount does not include the net earnings of 8. T. Britten & Co., which are 
certified by them as amounting to an average of more than $4,000 per annum for the 
past 5 years. 
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The average annual net earnings of said concerns, therefore, as thus certified, are 
in excess of three times the amount of the annual dividend on the preferred stock, 
and more than sufficient to equal annually 6 percent on the preferred and exceeding 
6 per cent on the common stock. 

There is on file with the Manufacturers’ Trust Company of Brooklj^n a ^tement 
of certain of the above-named manufacturers to the effect that, in their opinion, the 
net earnings under consolidation will not lx; less than f760,000 per annum. 

If these expectations are realised, the net earnings on the common stock would be 
in excess of 9 per cent per annum. 

We whose names are hereunto subscribed severally, but not jointly, agree with 
the Manufacturers’ Trust Company, and with each other, to pay the amount of cash 
set opposite our respective signatures, or such leaser amounts as may be allotted to 
us, respectively, as follows: 

Subscriptions shall be binding and 10 per cent payfible to the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, at 198 Montague Street, Brooklyn, or at 20 Broad Street, New York, to the 
order of Mqfsrs. Flint & Co., as soon as subscriptions hereunder and under like 
papers aggregating $1,000,000 have been accepted and notice of allotment given. 


Flint & Co. as and when called for by them. 

Each accepted subscription of $100,000 will entitle the subscriber to $100,000 par 
value in preferred stock and $50,000 in common stek. Subscriptions for larger or 
smaller amounts shall |>artieipatc in the like proportion. 

In case of failure of any of the undersigned to make payment hereunder, such sub¬ 
scription and all rights thereunder may be sold by the Manufacturers’ Trust Company 
at public or private sale at any time or place ami without notice; but the delinquent 
shall nevertheless remain liatde for any deficiency arising under and for any expenses 
of such sale. 

The right is reserved to the Manufacturers’ Trust Company, by and with the 
approval of Messrs. Flint & Co., to allot less than the amount applied for hereunder 
or to reject any suliscription. 

In case, for any reason, prior or subsequent to allotment, Messrs. Flint & Co. shall 
elect not to complete the purchase of the plants and probities, as in the foregoing 
memorandum provided, the Manufacturers’ Trust Company rnay return to the 
respective subscribers, without expense to them, all amounts paid hereunder, and 
this agreement shall be void. 

This agreement may be signed in several writings with the same effect as if all 
subroriptions were upon one paperj and shall bind the parties hereto, their successors, 
personal representatives, and assigns. 


Entitling snbsoriber to 
Cash siib- I shares of stock, 
scribed. 




(Organised under the laws of the State of New Jersey, June, 1899.) 

Capital stock: Six per cent cumulative preferred stock, $3,000,000; common stock, 

$6i000,000. 

The company has no indebtedness except for current bills and pay rolls not exceed¬ 
ing in the aggregate $20,000. Average cash in bank, $180,000. 

Officers: President, W. J. White; vice-president. Geo. H. Worthington; chairman 
of the board, Thos. Adams, jr.; secretary and treasurer, Henry Eowley. 

Directors: W. J. White, founder of the firm of W. J. White & Sonj ^eveland, 
manufacturers of Yucatan Chewing Gum; E. E. Beeman, one of the original incor¬ 
porators, late president of the Beeman Chemical Company, manufacturers of Bee- 
man’s Pepsin Gum; J. P. Primle^, late proprietor of the J. P. Primley factory, 
Chicago, manufacturer of California fruit chewing gum; W. B. White, son of W. J. 
White, founder of W. J. White & Sou, Cleveland; Thomas Adams, sr., director of 
Adams & Sons Co., Brooklyn, the discoverer of chicle, and the first to awly this 
article to chewing gum; Thomas Adams, jr., late president of Adams & Sons Co., and 
president of Railway Sales Compaq and Globe Automatic Selling Company; George 
fi. Worthington, late secretary of Beeman Chemical Company, now president of the 
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Cleveland Stone Company, Cleveland, Ohio; T. L. Jeftemon, late president of the 
Kia-Me-Gum Company, of Louisville, Ky.; Charles B. Flint, Flint & Co., New York; 
James C. Young, Jersey City, N. J.; S. T. Britten, late of the firm of S. T. Britten 
& Co., manufaeturers of chewing gum, Toronto, Ontario. 

The company has paid out of its net earnings to date the following dividends: 
September w, 18^, preferred 1} per i«nt, common li per cent; l)e(»mbor 30, 1899, 
preferred li per cent, common 2i per cent; April 1,19(W, preferred li per cent, com¬ 
mon 2 per cent. , , . , . . 

The company owns the following properties, comprising all the important manu¬ 
factories of standard chewing gum in tlie United States: 

Beeman Chemical Company, of Cleveland, Ohio; Kis-Me-Gum Company, Louis¬ 
ville, Ky.; S. T. Britten & Co., Toronto, Canada; W. J. White & Son, Cleveland, 
Ohio; J. P. Wmley, Chicago, Ill.; Adams & Sons Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BASIS OF THU AMBWCAN CHICLE COMPANY’S KABNINO CAPACITY. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabqohar. ) Now, will you explain to the commission wherein this 
extraorfmary earning capacity developeil whereby you issue preferred stock three 
times greater than the tangibility of visible pro^irty, and your common so much 
beyond your preferred? What element was there in your business there that brought 
out this remarkable earning capacity?—A. Well, it is the comiiensation that results 
from a putting out of good gooils through a long seriis of years. The inaniifacturere 
interested in the Chicle Company were the first to use this Mexican product of chicle 
for the manufacture of gum, and for years they produced goods that the public found 
to be of superior quality, and for a series of years they spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in advertising their product; so tliat when they came together they brought 
together the trade-marks which represented the good will they had built up by hon¬ 
est methods, and there are, perhaps, 30,000,000 people who, when they want to chew 
gum, buy these brands, and that value, as demonstrated by the earning capacity, is of 
a permanent character, and the earning capacity is not dependent, except to a very 
slight extent, upon tangible assets. 

TUB CONSUMPTION OF CHEWING GUM. 

Q. (By Mr. Olaeee.) Is gum chewing recognized as a habit that people once 
addicted to continue?—A. 1 think so; and the increase in athletics and in the riding 
of bicycles has increased the consumption. 

Q. Does not the low market value of the preferred and common stock depend 
wmewhat upon the public apprehension that the habit may not continue?—A. Well, 
it would appear that the public are not very apprehensive on that point, from the 
fact that the common stock of the Chicle Company is selling way above the average 
price of most other common stocks. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) But it has been payin;^ 8 per cent dividends, you say?—A. 
Yes; but at the same time f80 is a very high price for a common stock, and that is 
the most practical evidence one can have of public confidence in the shares. 

THE PAY OF PHOMOTEBS. 

Q. Which one of these 3 companies was organized first?—A. The Unital States 
Rubber Company was organized in 1892; the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany in the winter of 1898—well, alxmt December—and the American Chicle Company 
about 2 years ago. 

• ^ J*'®’’® seems to have been a growing desire on the part of promoters to take 
nsto for their pay. In case of the first company, they took 5 per cent without risk, 
and later they took more riak?r-A. There may have been a desire on the part of the 
vendors that they should be subject to risk. 

METHOD OF OBOANlZING THE SLOSS-SHEFFIELD STEEL AND IBON COMPANY. 

Q. As regards the methods of oiganization of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron 
tximMny, ai^ the United States Bobbin and Shuttle Company, is there anything 
materially dinerent from these points that you have brougnt out in these other 3 
roinpanies, particularly as regards the part the promoter takes in the organization?— 
' J Sloss-Sheffield Steel and ■ Iron Company, Mr. FYederic P. 

uwtt and myself wted as trustees, and under that plan it was provided that this 
new company should purchase additional properties, so that it was nof^ as in the Other 
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cases, a case of a consolidation of large indd^ndent interests, bnt it was a provision 
whereby the Sloss-Sheffield Company obtmned additional cash to buy additional 
mining prororties and cash to construct more modem machinery. 

Q. Was there any restriction limiting the preferred stock and common stock to the 
amount of tangible assets, or were the properties bought in at what was considered 
a fair valuation by the appraisers, without limitation being fixed in that way?—A. 
The properties were purchased at what were regarded as sound valuations, and the 
character of the business is such that, unlike the .Chicle Company, they have no 
trade-marks or patents of any great value, so that the principal value in the case of 
the Sloss-Sheffield is in the tangible assets. 

Q. (ByMr. Farqwur.) And in the location of the company?— A. Yes; the Sloss- 
Sheffield Company is located at a point where iron is produced at the very lowest cost. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmam.) Where is that?—A. In the South—Birmingham. 

TUB AMBKICAN CAHAMBL COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenkb.) Will yon tell us, with reference to the American Caramel 
Company, whether there is any difference there as regards the methods of organiza¬ 
tion, my of promoters, and so on?—A. No substantial difference. 

Q. That business itself is like that of the American Chicle Company?—A. Quite 
similar. The value of the business is largely dependent on the value of the trade¬ 
marks. 

Q. How does the capitalization of that compare with the tangible assets?—A. The 
tangible assets are larger relative to the capitalization than in the case of the Chicle 
Company. 

Q. What companies went into the organization of the American Caramel Com¬ 
pany?—A. I will hand you the papers that cover all the details. 

Exhibit i.—Subscriplion agreement and prospectus of Sloss-Sheffield Sled and Iron 

Company. 

(To be incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey.) 

Authorized capital stock: Seven per cent non-cumulative preferred stock, 
$10,000,000; common stock, $10,000,000. 

Imposed present issue: ^ferred stock, $6,700,000; common stock, $7,600,000. 

The company will make the proposed present issue of its stock for tlie purposes 
mentioned in the accompanying stotement. 

$2,100,000 of preferred stock and $2,200,000 of the common stock will now be dis¬ 
posed of. 

July, 1899. 

Subscription agreement. 

We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, agree severally, but not jointly, with 
Messrs. Frederic P. Olcott and Charles K. Flint, of the city of New York, and with 
each other, to subscribe and pay to the Central Trust Company of New York, on 
demand, and to the order of said Frederic P. Olcott and Charles K. Flint, the amount 
of cash set opposite our respective signatures, or such lesser amount as shall be allotted 
to us respectively. 

It is understood and agreed between the parties as follows: 

I. Subscriptions hereunder shall be payable in installments as called from time to 
time W said Frederic P. Olcott and Charles E. Flint. 

II. Each aecepteil subscription hereto shall, subject to the provisions hereof, entitle 
the subscriber to the amount of his subscription in the preferred stock of the new 
company at par, together with an equal amount of common stock. 

III. The right is reserved to allot less than the amount subscribed hereunder and 
to r^ect any subscription. 

IV. In case for any reason prior or subsequent to' the payment of subscriptions 
hereunder it shall be determined not to proceed with the plan herein and m the 
accompanying statement set forth, the Central Trust Company of New York shall, 
on direction of said Frederic P. Olcott and Charles E. Flint, return to the subscribers 
all moneys paid hereunder, and this ^reement shall be of no effect. 

In lieu of the acquisition by the proposed new company of the title to or all of 
the capital stock of the properties mentioned in the accompanying statement, there 
may fcb acquired, in suen cases as said Frederic P. Olcott and Charles B. Flint may 
designate, a majority of the shares of capital stock representing any of said prope^ 
ties; and further, the purchase of any of said properties so designated may be omitted 
and other property or properties may be purchased in substitution therefor. In any 
such event there shall be withheld an amount of cash or sharts of the capital stock 
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of the proposed new eompany, or both, which, in the judgment of said F'redcric P. 
Olcott Mid Charles B. Flint, shall fairly represent the value of any omitted property 
or of any outstanding and unacquired shares of capital stock. 

VI. The moneys paid to the Central Trust Company of New York hereunder shall, 
subject to the provisions hereof, be applied under the direction and with the consent 
of mid Fr^eric P. Olcott and Charles K. Flint to carrying out the plan outlined 
herein and in the accompanying statement. 

VII. This agreement may be signed in several writings with the same effect as if 
all subscriptions were made upon one paper. Mid shall bind and benefit the respec¬ 
tive successors, personal representatives Mid assigns of the subscribers. 


Name. 

Address. 

Cas}) sub¬ 
scribed. 

Entitliug Rub.scrib(T to 
shares of capital stock. 

Preferred. 

Common. 







To Fbkdebic P. Olcott and Ciiarlss R. Flint, Esqs., 

New York Citij. 

Gbntlemkn: It is proposed to organize a corporation under the laws of the state of 
New Jersey, to be known as tlie Sloss-ShetTield Steel and Iron Company, to acquire 
the following properties, or the shares of lapital stock representing the same; 

Sloss Iron and Steel Company, of Birmingham, Ala.; The Philadelphia Furnaie, 
of Florence, Ala.; The Ensley Furnace prorerties, of .Sheffield, Ala.; The Gulf Coal 
and Coke Company property; The Brown Ore properties, of VV'est Point, Tenn.,and 
Russellville, Ala. (The Corona Coal and Coke CompMiy property may also be 
acquired.) 

Caj/itallzaiion .—The company is to have an authorized enpital stock of 7 jier cent 
nonciiimilative preferred stock, $10,000,000; common stock, $10,000,000; total, 
$^,000,000, of which $6,700,000 preferred stock and $7,5W,000 common stock will 
be now issued for the acquisition of plants and properties, repairs, opening new 
mines, new washing plants, new coke ovens, working capital, expenses of organization, 
and other cash requirements. 

The balance of the capital stock of the new company, namely: $3,300,000 pre¬ 
ferred stock and $2,,600,000 common stock, will lie reserved for the erection of a 
steel plant and working capital therefor and for the general purposes of the 
company. 

The existing bonded indebtedness of the Sloss Iron and Steel Company is as fol¬ 
lows: Six per cent bonds, $2,000,000; 4} per cent bonds, $1,835,000; totel, $3,8K,{)00, 
and the properties of that company will oe acquired by the new company subject to 
this indebtedness. 

For the puriiose of providing funds for carrying out the plan, it is proposed to sell 
for $2,200,000 in cash $2,200,000 preferred stock and $2,200,000 common stock at 
par. 

The Sloss Iron and Steel Company is now engaged in delivering coal and iron at 
improving prices. Taking its output at the present ruling prices for iron and coal 
the result would be an annual net profit of ^.60 per ton on 210,000 tons pig iron, 
$1,155,000; on coal properties, rents, etc, $200,000, a total of $1,365,000, or more thmi 
sufficient to pay the interest on the outstanding bonds and 7 per cent on the proposed 
present issue of both preferred and common stocks, such amounts aggregating slightly 
less tliMi $1,200,000. 

When certain of the properties to be acquired are put in active operation it is esti¬ 
mated that the output of pig iron will be increased 150,000 tons per annum, which, 
at $5.50 per ton profit, wouM increase the annual earnings $825,000. It is also esti¬ 
mated that through the opening and development of new coal mines the earnings of 
the coal properties, including rents, etc., will be increased $200,000, which would 
make the suraliis net earnings of the company, after paying the interest on the out¬ 
standing bonds, 7 per cent on the outstanding preferrM stock and 7 per cent on the 
outstanding common stock in excess of $1,100,000. 

Of the cash to be provided by this plan, $962,000 will be available lor bettennents, 
additions, improvements, and working capital. In addition to this amount, the new 
company will receive from the existing ffloss Iron and Steel Comimny, or have the 
benefit of, working capital of the value of not less than $400,000, consisting of manu¬ 
factured product, cash and bills receivable, pig iron, ore and coke, and bonds and 
shares of stock at their market value. 
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This working capital will be sufficient fo# the needs of the new company. ' 

You may rdy upon the foregoing statements and estimates as conservative and) 
likely to be exceeded by the actual results. 

We inclose an indorsement of the forcing views by Messrs. Rogers, Brown & 
C!o., the well-known iron experts, together with a detailed description of the several 
properties to be acquired. 

Dated New York, July, 1899. 

« Edmund W. Ruckbs. 


John C. Maben. 
Jos. Bkyan. 
Ricuabd Mortimeb. 


W. H. Goadby. 


JnO. a. RuTHEHroRD. 


To Messrs. E. W. Rucker, J. C. Maben, and others. 

Dear Sirs: We have read the foregoing communkation and concur fully in the 
statements ftnd estimates therein made. 

We may say in addition that the export demand for Alabama pig iron has not 
been checked by the prices now ruling in the American markets. In the 10 days 
ending July 1,1899, about 20,000 tons of Alabama iron were sold in various European 
and British ports at the prices which are used as the basis of the above estimates, 
and there is every prospect for a continuance of this demand in increasing volume. 
This is deemed by conservative authorities in the traiie as an assurance that current 
prices, or near them, will be realized for a long time to come. 

In relation to American markets, it may be said that contracts for pig iron on a 
large scale are now being made by leading manufacturers for delivery through the 
first half of 1900, and every condition of the iron business seems to warrant most 
hopeful views of the futnri!. The current prosperity is the result in no sense of 
sp^ulation, but is due to the awakening of enterprise and industry the world over. 

JubY, 1899. 

Yours, very truly, Rooebs, Brown & Co. 


SUOSS-SIIEmELD STF.EI. AND IRON COMPANY. 

Tkxriptidn of jmrpcriio U> be uequireil. 

SloBS Iron and Steel Company; Including 84(X),000 working capital; 4 furnaces, 
capacity 200 tons per day each; SOIOOO acres of ore lamLn, including the Red Moun¬ 
tain vein of from 12 to 15 feet in thickness developed at two points; 15,000 acres of 
coal lands fully developed—13 openings, capacity of .5,000 tons per day; 6,000 acres 
of coal lands at Bessemer, Ala., undeveloiied; 1,000 coke ovens; 775 ilwelling houses; 
28 stores, warehouses, and office buildui^; dolomite quarry, fully developw. 

Philadelphia Furnace: One furnace at Florence, Ala., with a capacity of 200 tons 
per day. 

Ensley Furnace: Two furnaces at Sheffield, Ala. Capacity, 200 tons per day each. 
Also a contract for the purchase of 14,000 acres of coal lands, with 200 coke ovens, 
and 13,000 acres of ore-bearing lands, limestone quarries, and other property, all oi 
which coal and ore lands and coke ovens^re now the subject of litigation. 

Gulf Coal and Coke Company; Property consists of about 25,000 acres, containing 
the celebrated Pratt seam of coking coal, about 4 feet in thickness, as well as a seam 
of coal known as “ Horse Creek” seam, about 8 feet in thickness. This property 
has been purchased from time to time from small holdinra, covering a period of over 
12 years, situated a few miles from the junction of the Northern .^labama Railroad 
with the Southern Railway. The property is easy of development, since both seams 
of the coal mentioned are above drains level, and the extension of the road from 
Paris Junction^ Ala., to a point about 7 miles south would furnish sufficient railroad 
frontage to easily put this property to a capacity of 5,000 tons per day within a reason¬ 
able time. 

Corona Coal and Coke Company (if acquired to bo by means of the issue of so 
much as may be necessary of the 13,300,OtX) of preferred and 12,500,000 of common 
stock reserved as aforesaid): Property is situated on the line of the Southern Rail¬ 
way, 70 miles west of the Birmingham district. The coal is hard coal, very widely 
known for domestic purposes and for steam use. It is especially adapted for shi^ 
ping, owing to its baldness. This property consists of about 16,000 acres, developed 
to a capacity of about 1,200 tons per day; o openings and a full equipment of miners’ 
houses, commissary, and mun equipment. 
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Brown ores: Brown ore at West Point, Tenn., on the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad 29 miles north of Sheffield, containing 20,000,000 tons of ore, yielding 50 
per cent metallic iron, now being worked rerolarly to supply Sheffield furnaces. 
*^At Kussellville, Ala., on the line of the Northern Alabama Railroad (Southern), 
located 21 miles south of Sheffield, 5,000 acres of brownH)re lands, partially devel¬ 
oped yielding 60 per cent metallic iron when well washed. The Quantity of brown 
ore that can be mined from the Russellville district is not known, but it is estimated 
by various exprts to be as much as 60,000,000 tons. This ore is also being used now 
at toe Sheffield furnaces. 

Recapitulation. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company will then have (^aside from the Ensley 
coal and ore lands and coke ovens): Seven blast furnaces, 1,400 tons capacity a day; 
1 600 coke ovens; 62,000 acres of coal lands; 31,500 acres of brown and red ore 
lands; carbonate and dolomitic limestone quarries with inexhaustible supply; 1,200 
tenement houses, and 31 stores, warehouses, and office buildings. 


Exhibit 5.— Frospedus, mhscriptim, and undemriterii' agreement of the V. S. BMm 
and Shuttle C'ompang. 

It is proposed to organize a corporation under the laws of the state of New Jersey, 
called the “ U. 8. Bobbin and Shuttle Company,” for the purpose of acquiring all the 
plants, franchises and other assets of the following manufacturers of bobbins and 
shuttles; , „ ,. ... 

The James Baldwin Company, Manchester, N. II.; Fall River Bobbin and Shuttle 
Company, Fall River, Mass.; Wm. H. Parker & Sons, Lowell, Mass.; L. Sprague 
Company, Lawrence, Mass.; Woonsocket Bobbin Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 

I. 

These concerns supply liobbins to over 6,000 textile manufacturers, and do about 
85 per cent of the business of the country, which, with advantages of skill, reputa¬ 
tion, and desirable locations, wili give the new comjiany the control of the business 
at remunerative prices. 

II. 

The company is to be authorized to issue to the Industrial Trust Company, of 
Providence, R. I., a mort^e for $300,000, which shall be a firet lien on all the real 
estate, plants, and franchises of the new company, to secure the payment of $300,000 
20-year 6 per cent gold bonds, containing a provision for a sinking fund for their 
redemption at maturity, and giving the company the right to retire not to exceed 
$.50,000 per annum, to lx; drawn by lot on 60 days’ notice on any interest day, at 105 
and accrued interest. No bonds other than those of this issue and no mortga^ shall 
be at any time made, assumed, or guarantecil by the U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Com¬ 
pany without the consent of holders of record of 76 per cent in value of preferred 
stock of the U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Coiniiany. 

III. 

The company is to be authorized to issue capital stock as follows: Of 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, $800,000; of common stock, $1,200,000. 

IV. 

Of the aiithoiized capital, as above stated, $200,000 of the preferred and $260,000 of 
the common stock are not at present to be issuw, but will be available for the pur¬ 
pose of purchasing additional properties and plants or for contingent needs of the 
company. 

V. 

Three hundred thousand dollars of bonds, $600,000 preferred stock, and $660,000 
of common stock, or so much thereof as may be necessary, are to be issued in the 
acquisition of properties as herein stated, and for working capital. But the aggregate 
of the bonds and preferred stock issued shall not exceed the actual appraised value of 
the tangible assets. The purchase price of the properties is to be determined by five 
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appraiBers, to be named by the raanufacturSm and Mr. Charles R. Flint, except that 
the value of the real estate and buildings of the four corporations has already been 
fixed by the acceptance of appraisals made by Mr. Alexander S. Porter, of Boston. 
The manufacturers have agreM to take a lar^ part of the pay for their respective 
plants in stock of the new company. 

VI. 

The net earnings of the constitutent companies for the past 2 years (exclusive of 
interest disbursements) have each year exceeded the $60,000 which will be r^uired 
to my the interest on the bonds and the dividend on the preferred stock to be issued, 
and the tijeasurer of each company has furnished a written estimate that the annual 
net earning under the consolidation will aggregate $150,000 without including any 
increased demand for the products of the new company. This will be applicable as 
follows: 


6 per cent interest on $300,000 first-mortgage bonds.$18,000 

7 per cent dividend on $600,000 preferred stock. 42,000 

Sinking fund. 16,000 

Total. 75,000 

Leaving a surplus of. 75,000 

6 per cent dividend on $tW,000 common stock. 57,000 

Leaving a net annual surplus of. 18,000 


VII. 

The new company will be provided with a working capital consisting of raw 
material on hand, accounts receivable, cash and other quick aasets, a.uounting in all 
to about $300,000, of which at least $100,000 will be fresh cash capital. 

VIII. 

To provide cash for the treasury of the new company and for carrying out the 
foregoing plan Mr. Charles R. Flint is authorized to offer for subscription $300,000 
first mortgage bonds at par. 


rx. 

The number of directors of the company shall be 7, and those named by the 
manufacturers are: Mr. E. F. Cobum, the present treasurer of the L. Sprague Com- 
mny, Lawrence, Maffl.; Mr. James F. Baldwin, the present treasurer of James 
Baldwin Company, Manchester, N. H.; Col. H. Martin Brown, the present treasurer 
of the Woonsocket Bobbin Company, Providence, R. I.; Mr. Walter L. Parker, 
member of the firm of Wm. H. Parker & Sons, and president of the First National 
Bank, Lowell, Mass.; Mr. William II. Parry, the present treasurer of the Fall River 
Bobbin and Shuttle Company, and president of the Third National Bank of Provi¬ 
dence, R. I. 

The other 2 directors are to be selected by the bankers representing the sub- 
scribeis to the bonds and preferred stock. 

Plan of consolidation of the James Baldwin Conmany, Fall River Bobbin and Shuttle 
Company, William H. Parker & Sons, L. Sprague Company, and Woonsocket 
Bobbin Company (hereinafter called the “Manufacturers”); a corporation to be 
formed under the laws of New Jersey, with a total authorized capital stock not 
exceeding $2,000,000, of which $800,000 shall be 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
and $1,200,000 common. 

The new company shall acquire, through the trustee, all the plants, property, and 
cash and other assets (hereinafter referred to as “properties”) of every description 
of the manufacturers. 

The value of the said properties shall be determined as follows: The 6 manufactur¬ 
ers shall each appoint 1 appraiser, and the tnstee shall appoint a sixth appraiser, 
and the 6 appraisers so appointed shali audit the books of the manufacturers and 
appraise the value of their properties. The determination of 6 appraisers shall be 
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conclusive, it being understood that the representative of the property under appraise¬ 
ment shall have no voice so far as fixing the value thereof is concerned. In the event 
of either of the appraisers dying or becoming incapiuatated before the completion of 
the appraisals, the party who appointed such appraiser shall appoint his successor. 

In making the appraisals, the real estate and the buildings (exclusive of machin- 
erv, fixed or movable) shall be taken at the following respective values, being the 
values as fixed by Mr. Alex. S. Porter and others: 


The James Baldwin Company.f69,982 

Fall Kiver Bobbin and Shuttle Company. 36,625 

William H. Parker & Sons... 42,600 

L. Sprague Company.Ill, 333 

Woonsocket Bobbin Company. 86,700 


The tangible assets, and particularly all special tools and appliances, shall be 
appraised on the basis of their actual value to the respective business of the manu¬ 
facturers as going and operative concerns, irrespective of either their book or liqui¬ 
dating values. 

In making the appraisals no allowance shall be made for the value of any fran¬ 
chises, laliels and trade-marks, or for earnings or output. 

In case any manufacturer is dissatisfied with the appraised value of book accounts 
and receivables, ho may have them appraised at such value as he may elect, not 
exceeding the liook value; provided he gives to the new company a secure guarantee 
for the collection within 1 year of the amount as so fixed. 

All tlie present and herewter to be acquired property, assets, and franchises of the 
new company shall be mortgaged to the Indukrial Trust Company, of Providence, 
R. I., to secure an issue of 1^,000 of bonds, such bonds to be 20-year 6 per cent 
$600 gold bonds, with provision for a sinking fund of at least $16,000 payable annually 
out 01 profits after payment of Interest on bonds and dividends on preferred stock. 
Such fund to be held and invested by the trustee under the mortgage for the redemp¬ 
tion of the bonds upon the maturity thereof. The company shall receive the interest 
and income of the said sinking fund. 

The new company, however, shall have the right to retire the said bonds at 106 
and accrued interest on any interest day in amounts not exceeding in the aggregate 
$50,000 in any one year. All bonds to be so retired shall be drawn by lot and 60 
days’ notice thereof sliall be given. The sinking fund in the hands of the trustee 
sliwl be applied by him, subject to the above limitations, to the retirement of any 
bonds that the company may elect to retire. 

The by-laws of the new iwmpany to provide that not more than 7 per cent annual 
dividendsshall be paid on the common stock until alt the said bonds shall have been 
redeemed, or a fund sufficient for the redemption thereof shall have been deposited 
with the trustee under the mortgage. Such by-law not to be altered without the 
consent of three-quarters in amount of all the stockholders of the company. 

In the event of any increase or decrease of assets after the completion of the 
appramis the purchase price to lie raid by the trustee shall be increase or decreased 
accordingly, as determined by 6 of the appraisers as aforesaid, except in the case 
of real estate such increase or decrease is to be determined by Mr. AW. S. Porter. 
In the event of any partial or total destruction of cither of the plants by fire, or oth¬ 
erwise, prior to the conveyance to the trustee, the carrying out of this plan shall not 
be affected thereby, and in such case any question as to insurance, or ouierwise, shall 
be adjusted between the trustee and manufacturers by vote of 8 appralseiB as aforesaid. 

As the plan contemplates the purchase by the trustee of the gross assets of the 
pMufacturers at the appraised value thereof, less the amount of all debts and liabil¬ 
ities, direct and contingent (including mortages), the new company shall assume the 
payment of all such debts and liabilities. If however, the debts and liabilities of 
any mmufacturer shall exceed 60 per cent of the actual amount of quick assets as 
detennined by the appraisers as aforesmd, the trustee shall have the right, at his 
election, to purchase at the gross value of assets, without the deduction and assump- 
tion of debts and liabilities, and to require the manu&cturer to assume and sufficiently 
secure the payment of all rach debts and liabilities. The manufacturers shall sev¬ 
erally ^arantee that the said debts and liabiliti^ do not exceed the amount thereof 
appealing upon their bcKtks, and shall execute an agreement to a^ume and my any 
over such amount that there may be. 

The manufacturers shall be under no expense whatever in carrying out this plan. 
by^Sem charges, if any, of the appraisers respectively selected 

The new company shall be under no expense whatever in carrying out this plan, 
except for the corporation tax (1400 on $2,000,000 authorised capital), revenue 
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stamps, filing and recording fees, the printing or engraving of the bonds, certificates of 
stock and other necessary mpers, and the actual necessary cash disbursements of the 
trustee, his principals, and counsel incurred after the date hereof. 

The new comply shall commence business with at least $100,000 in cash in the 
treasury for working capital, the same to be furnished by the trustee. 

The charter of the new company shall pirovide that (except as aforesaid, and 
excepting purchase-money mortgages covering only specific properties that may 
thmoafter be purchased) no mortgage, bonded inddbtedness, or preferred stock can 
be issued unless with the consent oi three-quarters in amount of the capital stock 
actually issued and outstanding. 

The new company shall have 7 directors; 2 to be selected by the trustee, and 1 by 
each of the 5 manufacturere, and the 7 directors so selected shall be duly elected at 
the first or organization meeting of the company. * 

All the capital stock of the manufacturers that are corporations shall be trans¬ 
ferred by their stockholders to the trustee for a nominal consideration, and shall be 
by him transferred to the new company. 


U. 8. Bobbin and Shuttle Company. 

Bond mbmiriptioH nyreemenl. 

We, the undersigned, in consideration of our mutual promises and ag^ments, 
and for other good and valuable considerations, do hereby agree with Mr. Charles R. 
Flint, of New York, and with each other, to subscribe for and pay the amount set 
oppo«te our respective names for bonds of the U. 8. Bobbin and Shuttle Company. 

It is understood and agreed by the different parties as follows; 

Each subscriber hereto shall, upon notification of allotment, pay to the Industrial 
Trust Company, of Providence, K. I., an amount equal to 10 per cent of his or her 
subscription, the balance to be due and payable on or after July 20, 18^, as and 
when called forhy Mr. Charles R. Flint. 

E^h subscril^r shall receive from the Industrial Trust Company, in consideration 
of his subscription hereto, at the time of payment of said 10 per cent, an assign¬ 
able certificate of the Industrial Trust Company entitling the holder to 20-year 6 
per cent first mortgage gold liondp of the U. 8. Bobbin and Shuttle Company, which 
at par shall equal the amount of their subscriptions, subject to completion of pay¬ 
ment in accordance with the terms of this suliscription. 

In case of failure of any of the undersigned to make payment hereunder, such sub¬ 
scription and all rights thereunder may be sold by the Industrial Trust Company at 
public or private sale at any time or place, and without notice; but the deimquent 
shall nevertheless remain liable for any deficiency arising underand for any expenses 
of such sale. ^ 

The right is reserved to Charles R. Flint to allot less than the amount applied for 
hereunder or to reject any subscription. 

In case, for any reason, prior or sulisequent to allotment, Mr. Charles R. Flint shall 
elect not to complete the purchase of the plants and properties as in the forcing 
memorandum provided, the Industrial Trust Company may return to the respective 
subscribers, without expense to them, all amounts paid hereunder, and this agree¬ 
ment shall be void. 

This agreement may be executed in sewrate writings with the same effect as if all 
the signatures were upon one, ami will bind and benefit the respective legal repre¬ 
sentatives, successors, and assigns of all subscribers. ’ 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands this-day of-, 1899. 


Name. 

Addr^. 

Amount. 





This agreement, made this •;— day of April, A. D. 1901, by and between the per¬ 
sons who have subscribed their names hereto or to a counterpart hereof as depositors 
(hereiiudter called “the depositors”), of the first part, and Industrial Trust Com¬ 
pany, a corporation created by the general ^sembly of the state of Rhode Island, 
and located in the city and county of Providence, in said state (hereinafter called 
“the Trust Company”), of the second part, witnesseth- 
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That, wbereaB the several depositors are holders of common shares of thecwital stock 
of the U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Company, and desire to deposit with the i™t Com- 

K the number of shares of such stock set opposite their respective names hereto 
e purposes hereinafter set forth; now, therefore, this fmreement witnesseth; 
Aeticlk 1. The depositors, in consideration of the sura of f 1 to each of them by 
the Trust Company in hand paid, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, and 
for other valuable considerations, hereby severally agree to forthwith deposit with 
the Tiiist Company, either mdoised in blank or accompanied by duly executed 
transfer in blank, certificates for the number of shares of common stock of the U. 8. 
Bobbin and Shuttle Company respectively set opposite the several signatures hereto 
of the parties of the first part in the column headed A, receiving therefor certificates 
of deposit of the Trust Company in the form hereto annexed marked “X.” 

Such certificates of stock sliall remain with the Trust Company until the 1st day of 
April, 1902, and shall thereater bo delivered by the Trust Company to the respective 
depositors, or their assigns, on demand, upon surrender of the certificates of deposit 
above mentioned duly indorsed for cancellation. 

The voting power on any such stoi:k deposited with the Trust Company in accord¬ 
ance with this article 1 shall remain with the depositor. 

Art. 2. The depositors, in consideration as aforesaid, severally further agree to 
deposit forthwith with the Trust Company, cither indorsed in blank or accompanied 
by duly executed transfer in blank, certificates for the ailditional number of common 
shares of capital stock of the U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Company, also set opposite 
their respective signatunss hereto in the column headed B, receiving therefor from 
the Trust Company its deposit certificates in tlie form hereto annexed marked " Y.” 

Such additional certificates of said stock shall be held and deposited by the Trust 
Company as follows: 

(a) The depositors hereby appoint American Industrials Company, a corporation 
or^nized under the laws of the state of New Jersey, sales agent for said depositors, 
and they, each for himself, (jo hereby authorize the sale by said sales agent of any 
and all shares of stock deposited as aforesaid under this article 2 of this agreement at 
any time on or before March 31, 1902, at the net price of $75 per share for the first 
10 per cent of stock sold, $80 per share for the second 10 per cent of stock sold, $85 
per share for the third 10 per cent of stock sold, $90 per share for the fourth 10 per 
cent of stock sold, and $100 jier share tor any remaining shares of stock sold. 

(6) Whenever and as often as the Trust Company shall have in its possession, as 
proceeds from the sales of stock deposited under tnis article 2, the smn of $50,000, 
the Trust Companv shall distribute pro rata to and among the holders of its certifi¬ 
cates “ Y, ” issued hereunder, the proceeds so held by it, less one-half of 1 per centum 
of such proceeds to be deducted by said Trust Company as and for its compensation 
hereunder, and less the expenses, if any, of the execution by the Trust Company of 
the trusts hereof. Such payments shall bo ma<le by the Trust Company to the 
depositors or their assigns u^n demand and only upon surrender of the Trust Com¬ 
pany’s certificates “Y,” duly indorsed for cancellation, and the Trust Company 
shall thereupon issue its new deposit certificates “Y” for the number of shares of 
stock yet remainmg unsold. 

(c) On the 1st day of April, 1902, the Trust Company shall distribute the stock 
remaining in its possession deposited under this article 2, and the money, proceeds 
of sales, lem such sums as may be due the Trust Company for its compensation or for 
expenses incurred in and about the trust, to and among the depositors or their 
assigns, pro rata, upon surrender and canrollation of its deposit certificates “ Y,” 
In case of such distribution resulting in fractional parts of shares, the Trust Com¬ 
pany shall adjust such fractional parts, as between the respective depositors hereto, 
by ^yment tor any fractional part of a share less than half a share at the price at 
which the last sale of such stock shall have been made, and by demanding and receiv¬ 
ing from the depositor owning any fractional part of ashare greaterthan Mlf ashare, 
payment for such fractional part at the price at which the last sale of such stock 
shall have been made. In the case of any fractional amount equaling half a share 
the Trust Company shall name the depositor who shall be requinS to take 
this half share, paying therefor the price at which the last sale of such stock shall 
have been niade. It being understocsl that the Trust Company in making this 
adjustment is acting as the agent for all the depositors, and is entitled to hold all the 
Mares of stock beloi^ng to any depositor until the amount adjudged by the Trust 
h) be due it from the said depositor under this paragraph shall have been 

3' Any dividends which may be received by the Trust Company on shares 
01 sTOk deposited with it hereunder, shall be paid by it pro rata to the holders of 
its^pofflt certificatiM “X” and “Y,” representing the shares of st^k on which 
^h mvidends shall have been paid, as such holders appear registered with the 
J-Tust Company, as provided in article 8 hereof. 
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Abt. 4. It is uttdentood and agreed that the Trost Company shall receive for its 
services hereunder a sum equal to one-half of 1 per centum of the proceeds of the sale 
of the stock deposited under article 2 hereof and sold by said sales agent as afore¬ 
said, but said compensation for services in no case to be less than the sum of $1,000. 
In case the aforesaid percentage shall be less than the sum of $1,000, the balance of 
compensation due to the Trust Company hereunder shall be paid by the respective 
depositors pro rata to the number of shares of stock deposited by them under this 
ag^ment, and the Trust Company shall not be under obligation to deliver certifi¬ 
cates to the depositors until all the sums due the Trust Company for compensation 
and expenses shall have been paid to it. 

Am. 5. It is understooil and agreed that the voting power on any stock deposited 
under article 2 of this agreement shall remain with the depositor making the deposit 
of such stock, and in case the Trust Company shall, an the execution of the trusts 
hereof, have had any stock transferred to itself, it shall give and deliver its voting 
proxy to the depositor of such stock or his assigns on demand. 

Am. 6. Itis understood and agreed that each depositor and his assigns shall from 
time to time notify the Trust Company of the number of shares represented by the 
certificates “X” and “ Y,” or either of them, held by him, and of his post-office 
address to which he desires the Trust Company to sena notices of all distributions 
either of stock or the proceeds of sales of stock and all notices of dividends, and the 
Trust Comrany shall keep a register of such depositors and of the information 
r^uired to be furnished by them as aforesaid, and shall not be liable for failure to 
give notices or for any error or omission in the payment of dividends except such 
Wlure, error, or omission shall be to such registered certificate holder, and then only 
in case of failure, error, or omission to act in accordance with the registered informa¬ 
tion aforesaid. 

Am. 7. All stock to share in the benefits of this agreement shall be deposited with 
the Trust Company on or before April 30, 1901. 

In witness wnereof, the Trust Company has caused its corporate seal to be hereto 
affixed and these presents to be executed by .Joshua M. Addeman, its vice-president, 
and Cyrus P. Brown, its treasurer, thereunto duly authorized, and the depositors 
have hereunto set their respective hands, seals, and addresses, and opposite thereto 
the number of shares of capital stock agreed to be deposit^ by them hereunder 
respectively. 

Depomtorn. 


Signatures. 

Addresses. 

A. 

B. 





No.-. 

[Form of certificate “X.”] 


- shares. 


o. S. BOBBIN A.Nl) SHUTTLE COMPANY. 


Industrial Trust Company certifies that-has deposited with it certificates for 

-shares of $100 each of the common capital stock of U. 8. Bobbin and Shuttle 

Company, a New Jersey corporation, under and subject to the terms of article 1 of a 

certain agreement lodged with said Industrial Trust Company, dated-, 1901, 

executed and delivered ^ and between said Industrial Trust C^pany and certain 
s^kholders of said U. 8. Bobbin and Shuttle Company. Saia snares of stock of 
said U. 8. Bobbin and Shuttle Company are to be held until April 1,1902, and then 
or thereafter to be delivered to said-or assigns upon surrender of this certifi¬ 

cate properly indorsed for cancellation. 

Dated-, 1901. 

Industbial Tkust Company, 


By 


[Form of Certificate “Y.”] 

No. —-shares. 

U. S. BOBBIN AND SHUTTLE COMPANY. 

Industrial Trust Company certifies that —— has deposited with it certificates for 

-shares of $100 each of the common capital stock of U. 8. Bobbin and Shuttle 

Company, a New Jersey corporation, under and subject to t|^e terms of article 2 of a 
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certain aereement lod^ with said Indtistrial Company, dated-, 1901, executed 

and delivered by and between said Industrial IiTist Company and certain stock¬ 
holders of said U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Company. Said-, or assigns, will be 

entitled to the benefit of this certificate, pursuant to the terms of said agreement, 
upon its surrender to the Trust Company duly indorsed for cancellation. 

Datkl-> 1901. m 

IxDiiBTWAL Taoifr Company, 
By 


U. S. Bobbin and SnurmE ttoMPANV. 

Bond mbmiptim agreement. 

We, the undersigned, in consideration of onr mutual promises and ^reements, and 
for other good and valuable considerations, do hereby agree with Mr. Charles K. 
Flint, of New York, and with each other, to subscribe and pay to the American Ixian 
and Trust Company, of Boston, Mass., on demand of Mr. Charles B. Flint, the 
amounts set opposite our respective names, for the purposes of the syndicate hereby 
organized to unite certain plants and interests in the United States now engaj^ in the 
manufacture of Imbbins and shuttles into a new corporation entitled “ XT. 8. Bobbin 
and Shuttle Company.” 

It is understood and agreed by the different parties as follows: 

That the moneys paid into the American Loan and Trust Company under this 
agreement shall be applied by Mr. Charles B. Flint to carry out the plan of combin¬ 
ing the plants and infewMts referred to. 

Each subscriher hereto shall, upon notification of allotment, pay to the American 
Loan and Trust Company an amount equal to 10 per cent of the subscription, the bal¬ 
ance to be duo and myable as and when called for by Mr. Charles B. Flint. 

Each subscriber shall receive from the American Loan and Trust Company in con¬ 
sideration of his subscription hereto at the time of payment an assignable certifi¬ 
cate of the A inerican I/jan and Trust Company, entitling the holder to 20-year 6 per 
cent first mortgage gold bonds of the U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Company to the 
amount of their subscriptions, subject to completion of payment in accordance with 
the terms of this subscription. 

This agreement may be executed in separate writing with the same effect as if all 
the signatures were upon one and will bind and benefit the respective successors and 
assigns of all subscribers. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set onr hands this 1st day of May, 1899. 


Name. 

Address. 

Amount. 





U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Company. 

VndertmfiTi’ agreement. 

This agreement, made this-day of-, A. D. 1899, by and between Indus¬ 

trial Trust Company, a corporation created by the general assembly of the state.of 
Ehode Island,' and located in the city and county of Providence in said state (here¬ 
inafter called the “Trust Company”), of the first part, and the ixirsons who shall as 
underwriters subscribe their namra hereto, or to a counterpart hereof (hereinafter 
called the “underwriters”) of the second part, witnesseth: 

That, whereas the Trust Company, at the request of the underwriters, and in part 
consideration of the execution and delivery of these presenta and of the counterparts 
hereof hereinbefore mentioned, is about to advance to the underwriters, or their 
nominee, the sum of 1500,000 upon the terms and conditions hereinafter set forth 
and upon security of the collateral hereinafter mentioned and of the undertakings of 
the several underwriters hereinafter contained. 

Now, therefore, the parties hereof, in consideTation of the premises, and each in 
consideration of the agreements of the other herein contained, do hereby and sever¬ 
ally agree in manner following, to wit: 

First. The Trust Company will from time to time on demand; on and after the Ist 
day of August, A. D. 1899^ and in amounts as requested, pay said sum of $500,000 to 
Charles B. Flint, of the city, county, and state of New 'York, or his nominee; pro¬ 
vided, however, that before the Trust Company shall be required to make any such 
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M^ent there shall have been deposited with the Trust Company the sum of 
1260,000 in cash, to be applied as a of said sum of (500,000; and provided, also, 
that there shall have been paid to the Trust Company the commission and compen¬ 
sation hereinafter mentioned and the expenses incidental to the preparation and 
execution of this agreement, including fees of counsel. 

Second. The Trust Company shall receive interest upon the said loan of $500,000 
from the said let day of August, A. D. 1899, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
payable semi-annually, and shall receive, when and as provided in paragraph first 
hereof, as a commission and as compensation for its services hereunder, a sum equal 
to 3 per cent upon said sum of $500,(XX). 

Third. Jhe Trust Company shall be entitled at any time to demand immediate 
payment of said loan, or adiances with any unpaid interest thereon, at the rate afore¬ 
said, which shall have accrued at the time of such repayment: Provided, however. 
That, in case the Trust Company shall demand such repayment to be made within 
one year of the date of said loan, the Trust Company shall give credit to the under¬ 
writers to an amount equal to 2 per cent out of the 3 per cent of said advances here¬ 
inbefore provided to be paid as commission and compensation, and also for 3 per 
cent out of the 6 per cent of interest hereinbefore provided to be paid upon the 
amount of said advances. 

Fourth. Each of the underwriters agrees for himself only, and not for any or either 
of the others, that he will upon demand forthwith repay to the Trust Company, so 
much of the principal of said advances as is set opposite his signature hereto, 
together with all unmid interest accrued according to the provisions herein set forth, 
and that the Trust Company shall have the right to proceed against the underwriters 
severally at once upon default to recover the full amount set opposite their reactive 
names, as aforesaid, with interest upon such amounts as hereinbefore provided, until 
the full amount of said loan, with interest and costs, shall have been recovers by 
the Trust Company without recourse to any other party, and without recourse to any 
collateral security being first had or rejjuirM. 

Fifth. The underwriters will deposit, or cause to be deposited, with the Trust 
Company, as collateral security for the repayment of said loan, or advances and 
interest, and for the reimbursement of the Trust Company for any and all expenses 
which said Trust Company may incur by reason of any breach of this agreement on 
the part of the underwriters or any of them, bonds and shares of the capital stock of 
a corporation proposed to be organized under the laws of the state of New Jersey, 
and to be called the “U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Company,” as soon as said corpora¬ 
tion shall be organized, and the lymds thereof, and certificates of sharM of the capi¬ 
tal stock thereof, shall be issued of the kinds and the amounts as follows: 

Six per cent gold coupon bonds of said proposed company, secured by a mortgage 
which shall be a first lien on all the real estate, plants, franchises, and all other 
assets of the new company to the amount of $300,000 par value, and being all the 
obligations of said company secured by such mortgage. 

Seven per cent cumulative preferred stock to the amount of $200,000 par value. 

Common stock to the amount of $350,000 par value. 

Sixth. The Trust Company may from time to time, as they shall become due, 
detach the interest coupons from the aforementioned bonds, or from such of them as 
shall not have been disposed of under the provisions of this.agreement, and shall 
collect the same, and the sums so collected shall be thereupon passed to the credit 
of the underwriters. 

Seventh. The trust company may from time to time, until such time as said 
advances and loans shall be fully repaid to the trust company with all interest due 
thereon, and all charges which by the terms of this agreement may be incurred by 
tile trust company, sell at private sale the aforementioned bonds and shares of the 
capital stock of said corporation at such prices for the several classes of securities as 
shall be designated in writing by said Charles E. Flint, or his nominee, and the pro¬ 
ceeds of any and all sales, made by virtue of the provisions of this agreement, shall 
be applied (1) to the repayment of the amount due to the trust company upon the 
sud loan or advances, and for interest and charges; and (2) the surplus ot such pro¬ 
ceeds, if any, shall be distributed among the underwriters and their assigns pro rata, 
in accordance with the amounts set opposite their signatures hereto, when said loan, 
together with interest and charges, as herein provided, shall have been paid; but 
said trust company shall in no case required to make any such sale if, in the 
(minion of the board of directors of said company, the price or prices designated as 
aforesaid shall be inadequate; provided, however, that the trurt company shall be 
entitled to receive intere^ at the rate hereinbefore provided, upon the entire sum of 
$600,000 for a period of at least 3 months. 

Eighth. In case the underwriters, or any oHliem, shall neglect or refuse to keep 
and perform any or all of their agreements and promises hereinbefore contalW, u 
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shall be lawful for the trust company to sell the whole or any part of the aforesaid 
bonds and shares of the capital stock of said corporation at public auction, first aiv- 
ine notice of the time and place of such sale, by advertisement for the period of 10 
days in some one of the public newspapers publisbed in said city of Providence: and 
upon any such sale or sales the trust company is hereby authorized to make and exe¬ 
cute any and all instruments, and do any and all things, necessary to vest in the 
purchair at such sale a valid title to the bonds and shares so sold; and no purchaser 
at any such sale shall be required to inquire into the necessity of any such sale, nor 
to see to the application of the purchase money; and, upon any sucli sale or sales, 
the proceeds thereof shall, after the payment of all expenses incidental to such sale, 
including reasonable counsel fees, be applied by the tnist comiiany in the manner 
and for the purposes provided in the seventh jiaragraph of this iqfrccment. 

Ninth. And whenever the trust company shall liave been fully rejMid the amount 
of the said loan or advances, toother wi tli all other sums of money wh ich may become 
due to the trust company by virtue of the provisions of this agreement, the bonds and 
shares of the capital stock of said corporation, if any, then m the iiossession of the 
trust company, shall by the trust rompany be transferred ami delivered to the under¬ 
writers in proportion to theamounteset opposite their signatures hereto, the expense, 
if any, attending such transfer to be liorne pro rata by the underwriters, and m the 
making of such transfer and delivery, due regard being had to any eoiiities that may 
liave arisen between tlie underwriters or any of them arising from the performan<« 
of their agreements herein contained by some of the underwriters, and the non-per¬ 
formance of their agreements, in whole or in part, by others of the underwriters. 

Tenth. This agreement shall bo binding upon and inure to the lieneflt of the 
respective legal representatives, successors, and assigns of all the parties hereto. 

In witness whereof. Industrial Tnist Company has caused its corporate seal to lie 

hereto affixed, and these presents to bo executed by-, president, and 

Cyras P. Brown, its treasurer, thereunto duly authorized, and the underwriters have 
hereunto set their names and seals, their proper jiost-office addresses, respectively, 
and the amounts agreed upon to be paicl by them, resiiectively, as hereinbefore 
provided, the day and year first above written. 

In presence of: 


UndfriiriUrit. 

Nhimo. 

AfldrosH. 

Amount. 





TIIK AMERICAN CAHAMEI. CXIMI’ANV. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What are the trade-marks of the American Caramel 
Company?—A. I will have to refer you to the papers, which will give you the data. 

Q. Is it caramels they manufacture, or all kinds of candy?—.\. Only caramels. 

Q. Have they trade-marks on all manufa»'tures(?—A. Yes; anil the public are very 
particular that they should have caramels of the particular trade-marks. 

Q. Well, are the famous candies—candies of famous names, popular names— 
controlled by your company?— A. The caramels that are widely distributed arc 
controlled Iw the American Caramel Coroiiany, but what are supposed to lie the 
highest grade of caramels, such as those manufactured by lliiylers, which have a 
sale limited perhaps to people who pay high prices, are not included in this com¬ 
bination, but the aggregate volume of their trailc is small as compared with the wide 
distribution of the American Caramel Comjiany. 

Q. Have you sought to bring them into your combination?—A. No; wo are not in 
that^it is a different class of business. 

METHOD OF OROANIZINU THE UNITED STATES BOBBIN AND SHUTTLE COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jbnks.) In the United States Bobbin and Shuttle Company is there 
any difference as regards the methods of organization? I have understood that in 
case of that company there was some earlier borrowing and issuing of bonds that 
makes it somewhat different from the others.—A. Yes; that company has a bond 
issue. 1 will furnish the papers showing the plan of organization. In that case the 

762 - 6 
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tniBt comMny adwnced on the bond issue and upon the responsibility of the under¬ 
writers. Then those bonds were offered for sale to the public, and as the bonds were 
sold the money was paid to the trust company. The loan was arranged for 1 year, 
and before the expiration of the loan the bonds wore all sold and the trust rompany 
received its cash, and the underwriters were not called on for any jtayment, but they 
received a compensation in stock for their services in underwriting the loan. 

Q. Is that compensation brought out in the papers that yon will submit or can you 
tell us what it was?—A. It is covered by the papers; the trust company received a 
commissioii of 3 per cent upon the amount of its advance, together with interest at 
the rate of 6 l>er cent per annum, but it was provided that the tnwt company should 
pay to the underwriters k per cent in case the loan was paid within 1 year. 

Q. So, as a matter of fact, the underwriters received 2 per cent?—A. So that the 
net payment to the trust company was 1 per cent Snd interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum. 

Q. And ,the underwriters received 2 percent?—A. The underwriters received stock 
in consideration of underwriting. That is shown by the papers. Those exhibits 
give all the details of this United States Bobbin and Shuttle Comiiany. 

OROANIZINO THE NATIONAI. STARCH COMI’ANY—tXlNTROL OF STARCH TRADE. 

Q. Before we leave this iiart of the subject, iierhaiis you will explain to us the 
somewhat different conditions under which the National Starch Company was 
organized.—A. The (irat step taken in connection with the organization or the con¬ 
solidation of the starch industry was the organization of a company known as the 
United Starch Company. The United Starch Company consolidated the manufac¬ 
turers of box starch that were outside of the National Starch Manufacturing Coni- 

K , the latter having lieeii organized some H years ago. After the consolidation 
,’11 as the United Starch Coiniiany was comiileted, a plan was dcteriiiiiied upon 
for the organization of the National Starch floiiipaiiy, which was to include the 
National Starch Manufacturing Comiiany, the United Starch Company, to which I 
have just referred, and the United States (tIiicosc Company, the latter lieiiig a com¬ 
pany situated At AVaukegaii, Ill., and maimfactiiriiig what is known as common 
starch, in contradistinction to Ixix starch and glucose. 

Q. This National Starch Manufacturing Company, you say, bail lieen in existence 
for several years before. Do you know what percentage of the stwcli of the country 
that company maniifactured?-^A, Well, I should suppose that it manufactured of 
the box starch alsiiit (>.5 iier cent. 

Q. And then these independent companies lliat were brought together under the 
head of the United Starch Company; will you tell us about liow much they 
manufactured, so that we can form an idea of‘alKiut what percentage the combina¬ 
tion now controls?—A. The combination, I think, manufactures about all of the 
box starch made in tlie United Stall’s, and the sale of that starch is dcpcnilcnt upon 
trade-marks. In my business as an export merchant I am quite a large exporter of 
starch. In 19 times out of 20 I am left no discretion as to what starch I shall buy; 
I am ordered to buy starch of a particular brand. Many of these concerns have 
been in existence for over 30 years and, by manufacturing good goods, have estab¬ 
lished a reputation that is represented by their trade-marks. 

CAPrTALIZATlO.S AT WHICH THE VARIOUS STARCH COMPANIES WERE TAKEN INTO THE 
CO.NHOLIOATION. 

Q. Ah regards the capitalization of the starch companies—wUl you explain how 
much was allowed for goial will, bow much for tangible assets, and so on, and perhaps 
you can compare this filial combination in that regaid with the National Starch 
Manufacturing Comiiany?—A. Well, the capitalization of the National Starch Manu¬ 
facturing Company was very much in excess of the capitalization of the present 
National Starch Company. 

Q. You mean as a whole?—A. Well, I mean in excess as (»mpared with tangible 
assets and earning lapacity. After the organization of the UnitM Starch Company 
a committee was formed, a reoiganization committee, and the holders of shares in 
the old company, which we will call the Manufacturing Company, were asked to 
deiwsit their shares in a trust company subject to the orders of the committee of 
which Joy Morton was chairman, and of which I was a member, the parties ^javing 
the oiition of taking their pay for those shares in stock in the new company or of 
receiving cash for their shares. Under that reiiuest over 90 per cent of the stock of 
the Manufacturing Company was deposited.* Then a plan was perfected for the 
organization known as the National Starch Comiiany—distinguishing it from the old 
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company which wan the National Starch Manufacturing Compfmy—under which 

B Ian were were taken over the 3 properties that I have stated—the Manufacturing 
Ompany, the United Starch Company, and the United States Glucose Company. 
At present there is the National Glucose Company, who are large manufacturers of 
common starch, but who do not manufacture box starch, and who have no trade¬ 
marks; we, on the other hand, arc important manufacturers of glucose. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.abkk.) Is starch a main product or a by-pr(Suct of the glucose 
business?—A. Well, it is a very important by-product. It is not an incidental prod¬ 
uct, but a very important one. In the case of the National Slarch Company there 
was no one who received any stock without paying for it. 

Q. (By Mr. Jbnks. ) Depositing it for lamas?—A. There was no stock rcceiveil by 
anyone in tbe organization of the National Starch Company who did not pay for 
the stoiik. The only advantage the jiromoters received in that case was that they 
had an opportunity of purchasing common stock at a substantial price, but at a price 
that in case of the business being unusually prosperous would show a satisfactory 
return. 

Q. The shares of this National Starch Manufacturing Company were exchanged 
for the shares of the National Starch Comiiany, I understand. Can you show 
from tho terms of that exchange how the capitalization was relatively speaking 
reduced?—A. Well, I furnish here all the pajs?™ giving ail those facts, and it will 
be seen that the capitalization of t he present National Starch Company, as compared 
with the tangible assets and earning capacity, is on a very much more conservative 
liasis than the capitalization of the Manufacturing Company. 

Q. In the present case I judge from what you say that, on account of the value of 
the trade-marks, it was not the intention to limit the jirefcrred stock to the tangible 
assets?—A. It will be found that in the ease of the National Starch Company the 
tangible assets were in excess of the value of the bonds and preferred stock. 

Q. I believe that in the case of the National Starch Manufacturing Company 
there was more than one class of preferred stock. Was there also in this?—A. No; in 
the case of the Manufacturing Company there were two classes. There was the tirst 
preferred and tho second preferred. In the case of the new company there is only 
one class of preferred stock. 

Q. And you say, tlum, in the case of this new company, that the tangible assets 
exceed the sum of the bonds and the preferred stock?—A. Yes. 


Exhiiut f ).—UaurijauizaiioH ameemml, nrtijimte of incorjioration, and by-lam of 
Natimuil Inarch dompany. 


This agreement, made this 5th day of Octolier, 1899, between Joy Morton, diaries 
K. Flint, Alexander U. Stevens, W. Einlen Koosovelt, and George W. Young, jointly 
constituting a committee for tlie readjustment of tbe affairs or for the reoiganizatioii 
of the National Starch Manufacturing Company (a corjioration organized and exist¬ 
ing under the laws of the state of Kentucky, hereinafter called the committee), party 
of the first part, and individual subscriliers to this and other like agreements (here¬ 
inafter called the syndicate subscriliers), parties of the second part, and the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company (hereinafter called tho Trust Company), party 
of the third part, witnesseth; 

Whereas the committee, at the request of a large number of the stockholders, is 
about to prepare a plan for the readjustment of the affairs or for the reorganization 
of said National Starch Manufacturing Comiiany (hereinafter calleci tho Starch Com¬ 
pany), and to that end desires to acquire, subject to the tenns of this agreement, at 
least 60 per cent of each class of the total capital stock of the Starch Company, and 
now outstanding, as follows: 


First preferred stock. $2,219,400 

Second preferred stock. goo 

Common stock.4,450,’700 


Whereas the committee is about to offer to purchase from the stockholders of the 
Starch Company their entire holdings of tlie capital stock at the following prices; 


Per share 


First preferred stock. |76 

Second preferred stock. 30 

Common stock. 10 


and for the purpose of paying for such shares of stock, the syndicate of subscribers 
n* been formed on the terms herein set forth: Now, therefore, it is agreed as follows: 

First. The several syndicate subscribers, in consideration of the premises, and of 
, the sum of $1 to each of them by the committee paid, the receipt whereof is hereby 
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acknowledged, and of other valuable considerations, hereby soiree with the com¬ 
mittee to pajr to the Trust Company to the order of the committee the amount of 
their respective subscriptions or such lesser amounts as shall be allotted to them 
respectively by the committee, upon notice of allotment, or as and when called for 
by the committee. 

It is understood and agreed tliat, in making allotments hereunder, the committee 
shall allot to each syndicate subiriber who shall fiso have agreed with the com¬ 
mittee to sell to it stock of the Starch Company an amount at least equal to one-half 
of the purchase price of the stot^k so agreed to be sold to the committee by such syn¬ 
dicate subscriber, and tliat jiaymcnt of each such syndicate subscriber’s subscription 
herenndea shall to such amount be maile out of such purchase price. 

Second. It is understood and agreed that the committee shall not make such pur¬ 
chase of stock of the Starch Company unless it shall» on or prior to the 16th day of 
November, 1899, have secured the right to so purchase at least 50 per cent of each 
class of the total capital stock of the Starch Company. 

Third. The committee is authorized and empowered to prepare a plan for the read¬ 
justment of the affairs of the Starch Company or for its reorganization, providing, if 
the committee deems necessary, for the creating and organization of such otlior cor¬ 
poration or corporations as it may deem suitable, and the issue of such stock, common 
or preferred, or botli, and bonds or other obligations as it may deem advisable. 

when the committee shall hare prepared such plan, it shall lie lodged with the 
Trust Company, with whom copies shall lie left for distribution to the syndicate sub¬ 
scribers, and notice that it has Wn so iodg^ shall be mailed by the Trust Company 
to each syndicate subscriber, addressed to liim at his address, as liereinbelow stated. 

Each syndicate subscribi-r who shall not file with the Trust Company within 20 
days after such notice has been so mailed to him his written dissent from sui’h plan, 
shall be deemed to have assented thereto. And the assent in the manner aforesaid 
of a majority in interest of the syndicate subscribers shall effect the adoption of such 
plan, and it shall thereupon become and he binding on all the syndicate subscribers. 

Such plan may provide lor the dissolution of the Starch Company or for the reduc¬ 
tion or for the increase of its capital stock, or for the sale or other disposition of its 
property, or of the shares pundiaseil hereunder, or the transfer or merger of all or 
any of the stock, property, and franchises of the Starch Company to or with any 
other corporation or corjmrations, or for whatever different or other or fnrtlier means 
of reoiganization or readjustment the committee shall deem advisable, including the 
formation of a voting trust for the shares of its stock or the stock of any such new or 
other corporation or corporations. ■ 

Fourth. The committee is hereby given full authority and power to form such new 
corporation or corporations as it may deem neitessary or proper to carry out and put 
into effect the plan so arlopted, and to take any and all steps necessary to said plan 
or which it may deem proper to promote the same, and the syndiiate subscrihers 
hereby create the committee and its successors, their trustees, agents, proxies, and 
attorneys, irrevocably, to carry out said ]ilan. 

Fifth. The committee is hereby authorized to borrow or provide at any time or 
from time to time such sum or sums as may be deemeil by it necessary or advisable 
to carry out the provisions of such plan, for siicli time and unon such terms as to 
interest and otherwise as the committee deems expedient, aiui as security therefor 
to pledge or hypothecate the certificates of shsk so purchased by the committee or 
any new or other securities or shares of stock of any such corporation as aforesaid. 

Sixth. The committee is hereby authorized and empowered to fix the compensa¬ 
tion of the Trust Company, and to employ counsel, agents, clerks, or other assistants 
and to fix and make compensation to them for services, and to make such other 
expenditures as it may deem necessary to carry out this agreemont and such plan, 
including such cximpensation to its members for their services as the committee may 
determine. It is agreed that the respective members of the committee may become 
syndicate suliscribers hereunder, or ^rticipate in any loans or securities hereunder, 
or own or bo interested in the shares of stock or securities of, or bo otherwise inter¬ 
ested in, any of the new or other corporations aforesaid. 

Seventh. The Trust Company shall issue to each syndicate subscriber its transfera¬ 
ble certificate, which shall entitle the holder thereof to a pro rata proportion of the 
avails of any reorganization or readjustment carried out pursuant to such plan, or if 
such plan should not be adopted by the syndicate suliscriberH on or before the Ist 
day of February, 1900, then to a pro rata distribution of the shares of stock so pur- 
chawd, subject to the payment of their proiyirtionate share of any expenses incurred 
by the committee under this agreement, or in lieu of such distribution, at the option 
of the committee or a majority thereof, to the repayment of the cash amount paid 
hereunder by such syndicate subscriber, with 5*per cent interest thereon and a bonus 
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of 10 per cent thereof in cash, such repayment to be made throneh the Trust (>)m- 
pany for account of such of the members of the committee as shall furnish the Trust 
(>>mpany with the necessary funds for all of such repayments, and the purchase 
stock shall thereupon belong to such members in proportion to the amount so fur¬ 
nished by each. 

Eighth. The act of the majority of the committee shall be the act of the committee 
and the act of one member shall not bind the committee unless with the expressed 
consent of a majority of the committee. The committee shall act only at matings 
duly called by the chairman by written notice mailed to each member of the com¬ 
mittee, unless notice of the meeting be waived in writing by each member thereof or 
at ailjourne<l meetings. No member of the committee shall lie liable for the acts of 
any other memter, nor shall he incur personal liability except by his own willful 
misconduct; nor shall any member of the committee be individually iiecuniarily liable 
for acts of the committee or any member thereof. In case of the death or resigna¬ 
tion or inability or refusal to act of any member of the committee, his successor or 
successors shall be appointed by the others or by a majority thereof, and the <-om- 
mittce may be enlarged from time to time by adding to its members by vote of a 
majority of the committee. 

Ninth. It is agreed that all copies of this agreement which shall be subscribed by 
any of the parties hereto and delivered to the Trust Company shall be taken together 
as one instrument and shall have the like effeitt as it all the parties hereto hail sub- 
scnbeil their signatures to the same copy thereof. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto of the first part have hereunto set their hands, 
and the party hereto of the third part has causeil its corporate seal to be hereunto 
afhxed and attestefl by its treasurer, and the jmrties hereto of the second part have 
hereunto set their hands and opiJosite thereto the amounts subscribed bv them 
respectively. ^ 

.lov Morton, 

Charles K. Flint, 

Ale.xani)er H. Stevens, 

W. Emlen Koosevelt, 

Geouok VV. Youno, 

Cmnm litre. 

United States Mortgaoe and Trust Company, 

By- —, l^esuleiU. 

Attest: 

--- Trraxtirrr. 


Syndicfite mhscrihen. 



Naiiifi, 


AddruMN. 

Amount 

subsorlboft. 





National Starch ManiikacturiN(i Company. 

committee ^ting under authority of the agreement of October 
StelXo^W^miTTrScC^^^^^ ™I*cribers, and the United 

7b the syndicate subscribo's: 

thjNatSrswh^Man^fc^f^’^^o®**^" woipniisation of the affairs of 

seimSTfttofZf T"®™ “ controlling interest in the 

Company, and, as a result, a laige majority of the 
St a TOmSte ‘® ^ ^oposited siifect to the control 

and rarTroS^h't^i if» shareholders, with power to them to complete 

conSfonr«1tli,t 4 r ^ i’S®*'®*'®“"®olidation of the interests of the two 

property of both to a new corporation or bv 
p of capital stocL The work of the two committees is incomplete as to 
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details, so that your ooiiiniittee can not at present report the exact itasis of conver¬ 
sion or exchange of the securities of the two corporations. The two committees, 
however, are working in entire acrcord. 

Meanwhile it will undoubtedly be. of interest for the syndicate sutecritjers to know 
that, from information received by your committee from the officera of the National 
Starch Company, its affairs are in a prosperous condition and there have been 
deposited under the agreement of OctoW 6, 1899, shares of stock of the coinjany 
as follows: 



Il 

DepOKitwJ. 


^ 22,194 

18,468 
44,&07 

21,845 

16,90li 

36,448 





Your toinmittee also have in view the acquisition by the proposed consolidated or 
new corporation of other inqiortant interests. It will Ik: necessary, therefore, that 
your committee retain the riglit to modify or enlarge the (dan now projxrsed for a 
union of the interests of the national and united companies. 

The details of the plan wlu>n perfected, and of any such modification or enlarge¬ 
ment, will 1*« lodged with the UniUsl Mortgage and Trust Comiiany and communi¬ 
cated to you, and adopted or rcijected in accordance with and subject to the pro¬ 
visions of the agreement of October 5, 1900, with resitect to the plan. 

New York, January 10, liKK). 

Jov Morton, Clinirman. 

CllABI.ES K. Fi.int. 

Alexander U. Stevens. 

W. Emlen Roosevelt. 

Geohoe W. Younii. 

Clark Williams, Secretary, 

no O'dar street, Nae York City. 

In the matter of the consolidation of the National Starch Manufacturing Comiiany, 
llniteil Starch Company and ttie United .States Glucose Company. 

To the stockholders oj the f'nited Starch Otmpany: 

The undersigned were, by an instruihcnt in writing dated January 9, 1900, and 
signeil by the owners of amajority of the capital stock of the United Starch Company, 
apiKiintra “a comiiiittce to negotiate and cffecta union of the interests of .said United 
Starch Comjiany w ith those of the National .Starch Manufacturing Coin|)any, a Ken¬ 
tucky corijoration, with full jicwer to said committee to effect such union by sale, 
consolidation, or othcrwi.se, in such manner and on sucli terms as they deem best.” 

The plan for the reorganization of the National Starch Manufacturing Comiiany, 
wiiich contemplates the union of the interests of the United Stan:h Company w ith 
those of the National Starch .Manufacturing Comiiany and the -United States Ghuxise 
Company, has been approved by this committee, and the same with the syndicate 
subscribers’ committee’s letter of transmittal is hereby made a part of this commu¬ 
nication. 

Said plan becomes binding ami operative upon the said syndicate subscriliers, 
unless on or before April 30, 1900, a majority in interest of the syndicate subscrila'rs 
shall have dissented therefrom in writing. ' 

Said plan, as applieil to the stockholders of the United Starch Company, is as 
follows; 

1. Five tier cent gold debenture bonds of the National Starch Company will be 
given for the preferred stock of the United Starch Company, each taken at par. 

2. Preferrea stock of the National Starch Company will be given for the common 
stock of the United Starch Company, the said common stock being taken at 45 per 
cent of its par value. 

Provided that the plan tiecomes operative as mentioned above, as we have good 
reason to believe will the result of its submission to the syndicate subscribers, the 
stockholders of the United Starch Coirqiany, including those who accept the exchange 
offered by the plan, will receive as a dividend upon their preferred stock of the 
United Starch Company cash at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from January 1, 
1900, to July 1, 1900. 

From July 1, 1900, semi-annual interest orf the debenture bonds and quarterly 
dividends on the preferred stock of the new company will at^rue. 
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Stockholders desiring to make such exchange may deposit their interim certificates 
representing preferred and common stock of the Unifw Starch Company with the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Compny, which will issue appropriate receipts 
therefor, on or after the 17th day of April and prior to May 15, 1900. 

The plan as now presented has had careful and deliberate consideration by the 
syndicate suliscribers’ committee and by your committee, and we recommend the 
acceptance of its terms by all stockholders of the United Starch Company. 

Any communication or inquiry may be addressed to either member of your com¬ 
mittee at No. 11 Broadway, New York City. 

Bated New York, April 10, 1900. 

Resiiectfully submitted. 

T. B. Kinosfobi), 

Hiram Duryra, 

J. D. Hiociins, 

ComndUee. 


HreOROANIZATION OP TIIE NATIONAI, STARCir MANIIPACTPRINO COMl-ANY. 


To the ei/mliaite giifmcrihers: 

Your committee inclose herewith tlicir final plan for the reorganization of the 
National Starch Manufacturing Company by the jiroposed inconxiration of the 
National Starch Comiiany. 

Under this plan there will be operated the most imjxirtant factories in the United 
States manufacturing culinary and laundry starch, including the following well- 
known concerns which have liecn in constant oiieration since they were established, 
at tlic dates mentioned: 

George Fox Factory, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1824; Kingsford's Oswego Factory, Oswego, 
N. Y., 1848; A. Erkenbrechet Factory, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1850; Duryeas’ Glen Cove 
Factory, Glen Cove, Long Island, 1850; Win. F. Picl Factory, Indianapolis, Ind., 
1807; Gilbert S. Graves, Buffalo, N. Y., 1877; C. Gilbert Factory (Buffalo and Des 
Moines), 180-4; Niagara Starcli Factory, Buffalo, N. Y., 1877; Excelsior Factory, 
Elkhart, Ind., 1873; Sioux City Starch Company, Sioux City, low'a, 1894; Ar^ 
Factory, Nelmska City, Neb., 1890. 

I’romincnt among the trade-mark brands owned by these concerns are: Kingsford’s 
Oswego, Duryeas’ Glen Cove, Duryeas’ Maizena, Piel’s Champion, Niagara, Erken- 
brecher’s Royal Gloss, Foy’a, Argo, Muzzy’s, Graves’, Excelsior, Wood’s, Gilbert’s, 
Lily Gloss, Sioux, Duryea & Co., Johnson’s, and Blue River. 

Glucose also will be manufiuitiired at Glen Cove, laing Island, and at Waukigan, 


The factories are favorably located both as regards raw material and distribution 
of product, and their daily consumption is upward of 45,000 bushels of corn, which 
is more tlian double the quantity consumed by the National Starch Manuf^tnring 
ComiMiiy. Ail the operated plants arc necessary to the demands of the present 
market. 

The now company retains the services of the most practical and successful manu¬ 
facturers heretofore connected with the respective factories. 

The export business is constantly growing and extends to all civilized countries. 
It is lielieved by those familiar with the situation that the development of the exiiort 
trade will be greatly stimulated under the new conditions. 

The committee call attention to the conservative capitalization of the new company 
as compared with the existing capitalization of the constituent companies. 

The committee have not, as they were authorizeil, creat^ a voting tmst, but tliey 
have included in their plan a provision for the withholding from sale, except under 
designated conditions, of the shares of preferred and common stock of the new com¬ 
pany to which the syiidhate subscriiiers and others are entitled, in order that the 
owners may have the opportunity, which will be afforded by the operations of a year 
from July 1,1900, of realizing the full value of their holdings. 

Dated New York, April 9, 1900. 


Joy Morton, 

Charles R. Flint, 
Alexander H. Stevens, 

W. Emlen Roosevelt, 
George W. Young, 

- Ommittee. 

vLABK Williams, iSecrrfafy, 69 Cedar Street^ Ntw York Qiy, 
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FINAL PLAN PBEPAKBD BY THE BEORQANIZATION CWMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL STARCH 
MANUFACTORINO COMPANY. 

A new company will be organized under the laws of the state of New Jersey, to be 
known as the National Star^ Company, to acquire the property or capital stock of 
the National Starch Manufacturing Company, Lfnited Starch Company, and United 
States Glucose Company. 

The capitalizatiou of the said 8 existing companies is as follows; 

I.— NtUiomil Starch Manufaeturmf Company. 


Total outstanding 6 per cent bonds. $.3,000,000 

First preferred 8 per cent cumulative stock.. 2,219,400 

Second preferred 12 jier cent cumulative stock. 1,846,800 

Common stock. 4,460,700 


The committee have purchased for account of certain syndicate subscribers’ shares 
of the preferred and common stock of the National Starch Manufacturing Company 
on a basis of 12,664,000 in cash for all of the outstanding shares. 

The amount so purchased of the several classes of stock is as follows: 


First preferred. $2,209,000 

Second preferred. 1,744,900 

Common. 3,806,600 

These purchased shares will t>e exchange<l for the new securities as hereinafter 
providcil. 

II.— Vmted Starch Company. 

First mortgage 6 per cent gold Imnds. $1,2.’>0,000 

Held in pledge to secure the jaiyment of a loan of $960,000. 

Six per cent cumulative prefernsl stock.;. $1, .660,000 

Common stock. 3,500,000 


Of the foregoing, the holders of $1,233,000 preferrwl and $3,013,400 (ominon stock 
have agreed to the plan. 


III.— Vniied Slatei Ohuxm Company. 


Six per cent cumulative preferred stock.. $3,000,000 

Common stock. 2,000,000 


This company owns $1,811,600 of the capital stock of the United States Sugar 
Kehnery, whose total capital stock is $2,000,000. 

The suipir refinery owns and operates a plant at Waukegan, III. It has outstand¬ 
ing $1,000,000 in first inortgap 6 per cent gold bonds. 

Of the capital stock of the Glucose Comjiany, $452,000 of the preferred and 
$1,359,700 of the common stock are out^nding; $47,100 additional of its preferred 
stot;k and $141,300 additional of its common stock have been authorized to be issued 
in exchange for the $188,400 of the capital stoi:k of the sugar refinery not owned by 
the Glucose Company. 

The new company will in the first instance acquire 2,570 shans of preferred and 
7,710 shares of the common stock of the Glucose Companynow outstanding. 

The new company will have the following authorized capitalization: 

Twenty-five year 5 per cent sinking fund redeemable gold debentures.. $4,000,000 


Cumulative 6 per cent preferred stock. 4,600,000 

Common stock. 6,000,000 

Total capitalization. 13,500,000 

Distribution of debentures and capital sU/ck of the new company. 

Debentures. $4,000,000 

Issue to National Starch Manufacturing Company syndicate 
subscribers (assuming the acquisition of the entire outstand¬ 
ing capital stock of said manufacturingcompany) on account 
of cash advanced..$1,000,000 
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Retain to discharge the above-mentioned loan of the United 
Starch Company ....................... - -. - - - - -..... 

Issue to tlie preferred stockholders of the United Starch Com¬ 
pany for the entire outstanding preferred stock of that 

company... 

Issue for expenses of committee not exceeding. 


$9.50,000 


1, .550,000 
140,000 

-$3,640,000 


Retain in treasury. SOO. 000 

The total amount of debentures may hereafter be increased sufficiently to iiroviile 
for the acquisition at jiar of the outstanding bonds of the Natioiiai .Starch Maiiufai'- 
turing Comiiany and of the United States Sugar Refinery. 


CapitAl 

Vrefeired. 

Common. 

Issue the sytulifiUo subwirlbew in /nil of the bftlanee on account of their 

$2,470, .'■>24 

1,576,000 

125,000 


(Notb.— This assumes the acquisition by the new comiwny nf the entire 
capital stock ftirstaud second preferred and common) of the National Starch 
Manufacturlnff Company. If less than the whole be acquired, this amount 
will be proiHjrtlonately reduced.) 

Issue for the entire common capital stock of the Vnltod Starch Comiiany and 
also for the acquisition of shares of the preferrefl and cominoii stot*k of tiie 
United States (ilucose Company owned by certain memlK'rs of the com¬ 
mittee and others, said shares constituting a majority of each cl»ui8 of the 

$2,260,000 




4,170, .W4 
St29,470 

2,2.50,000 

2,760,000 


4,600,000 

5,000,000 



Pursuant to the foregoing plan, each suliscrilwr to said syndhate to the amount of 
$100,000 in cash will receive: 


In debentures.$37, >528.20 

In preferred stock. 92,714.40 

Total. 130,242.60 


Eai:h syndicate member subscribing for larger or smaller amounts participating in 
the like proportion. Appropriate scrip will la; issued for fractional amounts of Isith 
bonds and shs'.k. 

I'lach jierson who is to receive preferred stock of the new company under this plan 
shall 1 k! entitleci, in lieu of each share of such prcferreii stock to be received by him, 
up to one-third thereof, to take instead two shares of the common stock of the new 
company, and the persons who arc to receive common stock of the now company 
shall lie entitled, pro rata, to make exchange of their common stock up to but not 
exceeding one-third thereof, at the rate of two shares of common for one share of 
preferred sUwk for such preferred stock of the new company as may lie surrendcreil 
tor common stock as above provided. The reinahiing shares of common 8to<*k of the 
new company may lie issued for the acquisition of the minority shares of capital 
stock of the Glucose Conqiany under the same terms and conditions as those iiiam 
ivhich the majority shares are now acquired. If, however, the exchange by syndi¬ 
cate subscriliers of preferred for common stoi:k of the new comjiany shall so reduce 
the remainder of its common stock that such a(x)uisition can not lie thus made, then 
to the extent that common stock shall not lie available therefor, the preferred stock 
thus exchau^ may bo used for such acquisition, each share of preferred stock lieing 
taken as of the value of two shares of common stwk. 

The forewing right of exchanw of preferred for common stock, and of common for 
(ireferrol stock, is upon the condition that each person entitled to make exchange as 
lerein provided shwl notify the committee in writing on or before the 1.5th day of 
May, 19TO, of his election to exercise such option. In defoiilt of such notice the 
iharcs of stock, preferred and common, of the new company will be allotted as firet 
ibove stated. 
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Each subscriber to said syndu»te to the amount of f100,000 in casli, who exercises 
his ri?ht of exchanging one-third of his preferred stock for common stock, will 
receive; 


In debenture. $37,628,20 

In preferred stock. 61 ^ 809.60 

In common stock.61,809!80 


Total 


161,147.40 


In addition each syndicate subscriber, whether he exercises his right of exchange 
or not, wHl reioive interest on tlie amount of his cash subscription at the rate ofo 
per cent jier annum from the date of payment by him to July 1, 1900, from which 
latter date interest on the ilelientures and divideivls on the jireferred sto(;k of the 
new company wiil accrue. Thereafter debenture interest shall be jiayable semi¬ 
annually, and preferred stock dividends quarterly. 

A sinking fund for the retirement of the delientures will be provided, amounting 
to 2 per cent jier annum of theoutstandingdelientures, payable on the 1st day of July 
of eai'li year, loginning with the year 1901, and the debentures shall lie redeemable 
from time to time, at 105 ]ier cent and accrued interest, either by means of the sinking 
fund moneys or other funds of the company. Default in the payment of any install¬ 
ment of the sinking fund (ontinuing 3 months after su(;h installment is payable, may 
have the effect of causing the primaial of the debentures to become immediately duo 
and enfor(X!able. 


After payment of interest on the debentures, the sinking fund, and the dividend 
on the preferred stock, the company may ua^ its earnings for the purchase of deben¬ 
tures or preferred shares. 

All certificates lor shares of the capital stock of the new company, preferred and 
common, executed and issued in thenamesof theseveral iierauisentitled thereto, sliall 
be lodged with the United States Mortgage and Trust Company (wliich will issue its 
rc'ccipts therefor), and sliall lie held by it lor 1 year from July 1, 1900; sulijeid, 
however— 

(d) To the sale by the committee of such portion thereof as may be autliorizwl 
and designated to be sold by the resiiective stockliolders, at the price of not leas tlian 
90 per cent of par for preferred stock, and not less than 40 per cent of {lar for com¬ 
mon stock; the iiroceeds of all sucli sales to lie distributed iiro rata among the stock¬ 
holders authorizing tlic same, and their stock will be used jiro rata to carry out the 
sales made; and 

(6) To the right of any stockholder to withdraw from the Trust Company the 
whole or any part of the certificates for stock, preferred or common, to which he is 
entitled, such beneficiary agreeing at the time of such withdrawal that he will not 
sell the withdrawn (.•crtificates, or any jmrt thereof, prior to July 1, 1901. 

This plan is to be taken as a modification and enlargement of the plan of the com¬ 
mittee dated January 10, 1900, and as completing its details. 

Dated New York, April 9, 1900. t 

Joy Morton, 

Craklks R. Flint, 

Alexander II. Stevens, 

W. EmlEn Roosevelt, 

George W. Young, 

CotnmiUee. 

Clark Williams, 

fifcrelunj, HO C'edur fitreet, New York Gly. 


Amended eertiju;<ile, of meorporation of Nnlienml fSareh f^nnpany. 

The undersigned, Henry C. Everdoll, Armitage Mathews, John B. Summerfleld, 
James C. Young, and George E. Siwncer, being all of the incorporators of National 
Star(;h Company, a cor^ration organized under and pursuant to an act of the legis¬ 
lature of the state of New Jersey entitled “An act concerning corporations (revision 
of 1896),” the certificate of incormration of which was duly recorded in the oflice of 
the clerk of Hudson County, N. J., on the 20th day of April, 1900, and duly filed in 
the oflice of the secretary of state of New Jersey on said 20th day of April, 1900, no 
part of the capital stock of said corporation having been paid in, do hereby, pursuant 
to the provisions of said act, the supplements thereto and amendments thereof, amend 
such certificate of incorporation so that the same shall read as follows: 

I. The name of the corporation is “ National Starch Company.” 

II. The location of its principal office in the state is No. 65 Montgomery street, 
Jersey City, Hudson County, N. J., and the i»me of the ^nt therein and in cargeh 
thereof uron whom process against the corporation may be served is Registrar and 
Transfer Company, with which said National Starch Compiuiy is to be lettered. 
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in. The objecte for which the corporation ie formed are to carry on tlio trade or 
busmeaa of manufacturing, producing, adapting, and preparing from corn or any 
other grains or vegetable products, and buying and selling and otherwise dealing in 
starch, giucosc, and dextrine, and any and all by-products derived from corn or 
other grains or vegetable products; buying, selling, and dealing in corn and other 
grains and vegetable products and special by-products thereof, and combinations, 
mixtures, and compounds of articles therefrom, and, in connection therewith, buy¬ 
ing, selling, and feeiling cattle; buying and selling lumber and timber lands; pur¬ 
chasing or erecting, owning, ami operating box factories, coojierages, and planing 
nulls; and also to manufacture, produce, purehase, adajit, prepare, use, sell, or other¬ 
wise deal in any materials, articles or things required for, m connection with or inci¬ 
dental to the manufacture, use, jmrehase, and sale of, or other dealing in starch, 
glucose, and dextrine, and by-proilucts of corn and other grains and vegetable jirod- 
ucts; and, generally, to carry on any other mannfiuitiiring or trading husmess, exjsirt- 
ing or imimrting, which can conveniently be carriexl on in conjunction with any of 
the matters aforesaid; also to purchase, aaiuire, hohl, use, and dispose of patent 
rights, letters patent, processes, inventions, devkxis, brands, lairels, trade-marks, and 
other rights, and also to do and transact all acts, business, and things incidental to or 
relating to or convenient in carrying on its business as aforesaid. 

Said corporation may conduct business in other states or in foreign countries, and 
have one or more offices out of the state of New Jersey, and may hold, |)urchaae, 
mortgage, and convey real and iwrsonal property out of the state of New Jersey. 

The directors may hold their meetings and have one or more ollices and keep the 
liooks of the cor]x)ratiou (except the stock and transfer b(S)ks) outside of the, state 
of New Jerst!y. 

IV. The amount of the total authorized capital stock of the corporation is $9,500,OtX). 
The numlmr of sliana into which the same is divider! is 95,000, and the j«ir value 
of each share is $100. The amount of capital stock with which said (corporation will 
commence business is $1,000. 

The (aj(ital stock shall be of two classes, jwefernid stock aud common stock, but at 
on time shall the total amount of jireferrwl stock exceed two-thirds of tluc actual 
capital j)aid in cash or propriety. 

The irower to fix the amount to be reserved as a working capital for the corjiora- 
tion is hereby given to the directors, and the right to dividends from jirotits .shall Ix) 
subject thereto. 

The preferred stock shall receive quarter-yearly dividends at the rate of and not 
exceeding 6 iier cent per annum after July 1, 1900. Such dividends shall be emnu- 
iativti, and it the profits of any one year declarable as dividends shall not be sufficient 
to pay such dividends for such year at the rate of 6 per cent per annum upm said 
preferred stock, then the same shall bo made up from profits of a later isiriod until 
the full amount of dividends herein siiecified, without iutere.st, shall have htcen paid 
upon the preferred stock, before any dividend is declarrrd or jraid on the common 
stock. The balance of the net iironts of the conqiany declarable as dividends shall 
be distributed among the holders of the coimnon stock at such times {semi-annually 
or rniarterly) as may be fixed by the board of directors. 

The par value of the preferred storrk aud accrued and unpaid dividends thereon 
shall also, in the event of the dissolution of the conqiany ami division of its assets, 
lie paid in full before any sum whatever shall be jraid on account of the common 
stork; and thereafter the common stock shall be entitled to the entire assets 
remaining. 

The earnings of the company in exrress of interest and sinking-fund charges and 
dividends on preferred stock may Ire used in the purchase ami redemption of its 
preferred stock at such times and on such terms as the by-laws may provide. 

V. The names and post-office addresses rrf the incorjrorators, and the number of 
shares subscribed for by each, are as follows: 


Namrrfl. 


Postsrflicu urlrlnrsM's, 


Henry aEverdoll... 
Vrinltago Mathews.. 
Hiltn B.8umineriiel(t 

'lunris C. Yotuijf. 

leorgeE. Spencer... 


Ill Fifth Avenue,New York City.. 
27 William Street, New Y'ork City.. 

«2 Wall Street, New York City. 

M Montgomery Street, Jersey City, 
187 Amity Street, Brooklyn, N. V... 


! Numitcr 
of sliare.'r 
of 

common 
stock snb- 
scribed 
for. 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Total 
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VI. The period for tlie duration of the company shall be unlimited. 

VII. The power to make and alter by-laws shall be in the directors, but by-laws 
made by the directors may always 1x3 altered, lulded to, or repealed by the stock¬ 
holders. 

The directors shall have power and authority, with the consent expressed either by 
vote or in writing, of the holders of two-thirds of each class of the capital stock issued 
and outstanding, to sell, assign, transfer, or othefwise disiwse of the whole of the 
property of tlie corporation. 

The directors shall from time to time detenninc whether and to what extent and 
at what times and places, and under what conditions and rt^ulatioiis, the accounts 
and b<k)ks of the cori^ration, or any of them, shall Ixs open to the ins|3ectiou of the 
stockholders; and no stockholder slsall have any right of inspecting any a(3count or 
book or document of the corporation except as •onfernxl by statute in Now Jersey 
or authorized by the directors. 

The djrectors may designate from their number an executive committee, which 
shall for the time being, and to the extent provided by the by-laws, have and exer¬ 
cise the powers of the boartl of directors, m the intervals l)etwcen its meetings, in 
the management of the business and affairs of the company; all a(3ts of said commit¬ 
tee to be reix)rte<l to the board of directors at its mixitings. 

In case of an increase in the nunilx3rof directors of the company, the board of 
directors shall have power to elect the additional directors, who shall hold office 
until the next annual meeting of sto<3khnl(iors and until their su<3cessor8 are elected. 

The by-laws shall ])rovide for the division of the first board of directors into three 
classes, to servo for 1, 2, and 3 years, resix.'ctively, and at each annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the com|3any one cli3ss of the directors shall 1x3 eltxttcd to serve for 3 
years each, to fill the place or pla(3ea in the board of directors issiwle vacant by the 
retirement of the memlxsrs of the class of directors whijsc term of offi(3e tlicn expires. 

The board of directors shall annually elect froni among their own numl)er a presi¬ 
dent, one or more vice-presidents, and a chairman of the lM>ard of ilirectors, and 
shall elect and appoint from their own numtx*r, or otherwise !is the board ele(3ts in 
each case, any other officers, agents, or employees. 

The president shall have the general management of the manufacturing business 
and proi)erty of the company, subject to the provisions of the by-laws, and, in tlie 
absemie of the chairman of the Ixianl of dire(3tors, shall preside at all meetings of tlie 
board and of the executive committee; shall Ix) a meiulx"r ox officio of all committees, 
and, in the absence of the chairman of the Ixianl, shall call meetings of the board of 
directors. Subject to the approval of the exc(3utivo committee, he may appoint such 
officers and assistants as he may reijuiro, who shall [lerform such duties as from time 
to time may be assigned to them by him, and, subject to like approval, he may at 
any time remove any such officer or assistant. In the case of the alxxmce or disa¬ 
bility of the president, his iiowers and duties shall devolve iijxm and lie exercised 
by a vice-president. 

The chairman of the board of directors shall preside at all meetings of the board 
and of the executive committee, and, ex offi(3io, shall be a member of all committees. 
He shall call meeting of the Ixiard of direi3tors when he deems it necessary; shall 
act generally as the financial executive of the company, with full power in his dis¬ 
cretion to examine the accounts of ail agents, officers, and .employees, and he sliall 
have general supervision of the affairs of the <3ompany, sobje<3t to tlie Imard of direct¬ 
ors and of the executive committee. 

In witness whereof we have hetounto set our hands and seals, respectively, the 
1st day of May, 1900. 


Hknky C. Evrbdeu.. 
Armitage Matiiews. 
John B. Siimmerviki.d. 
Jas. C. Young. 

Geo. E. Spencer. 


_SEAL. 

[SEAUI 

[sEAL.I 

|8BAI..| 

SEAL.' 


Signed, sealed, and delivered in the presence of— 
Archibalp M. Langpori). 


State ok New York, OomUy of New York, m: 

Be it remembered that on this Ist day of May, 1900, before mo, the subscriber, a 
commissioner of New Jersey in New York, personally appeared Archibald M. Lang¬ 
ford, who, being by me duly sworn, on his oath diil depose and say that he saw 
Henry C. Everdell, Armitage Mathews, John B. Snmmerfleld, James C. Young, and 
George E. Spencer, the persons named in the foregoing certificate, sign, seal, and 
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deliver the same, as their voluntary act ami deed, and that he, deponent, at the same 
time subscribed his name thereto as a witness of the execution thereof. 

Arciiibau) M. IjAnofoui). 

Sworn to and subscribed before me at New York City the day and year aforesaid. 
[seal.] Alpruo Mackay, 

Commimmu^ fnr Stale of New Jeraey in New York, 

Stats ok New York, City and County of New York, ns: 

On this 1st day of May, 1900, before me, the undersigned, personally appeared 
Henry C. Everdcll, Armit^ Mathews, John li. Summerfield, James C. Young, and 
George E. Si)enccr, who, l)eing by me duly severally sworn, did severally deiKwe and 
say that they are all of the original inTOrporators of the National Starch Compainy, 
as set forth m the foregoing certificate, and that no part of the capital stock of the 
National Starch Company has been paid in. 

Henry C. EvERnm,. 
Ar.mitage Mathew& 
John B. Sommerkieij). 
Jar. C. Youno. 

Geo. E. SrsNCKB. 

Subscribed and sworn to txifore me at the city of New York the day and year 
aforesaid. 

[sEAi,.] Alfred Maokay, 

Commimimur for Stale of New Jersey in New York. 

(Indorsed;) Received in the Hudson tlounty, N. J., clerk’s office. May 2, A. D. 

1900, and reconied in the clerk’s record No.-, on page-. Maurice J. Stack, 

clerk. Filed May 2,1900. George Wurts, secretary of state. 

State of Nmv Jeiwey, Department of ,State. 

I, George Wurts, secretary of state of tlie state of New Jersey, do hereby certify 
that tlie for(^ing is a true copy of the cwrtificate of incorporation of “National Starch 
Company,’’ and the indorsements thereon, as the same is taken from and coinpansl 
witli the original filed in my office on the 2d day of May, A. D. 1900, and now 
remaining on file tlierein. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my liand and affixeil my official seal, 
at Trenton, tins 18th day of January, A. D. 1901. 

[seal.] George Wurts, Secretary of Slate. 


By-laws of Natiomil Starch Comjmny, 


Article I.— Meelhiys of stockholders. 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the stockholders shall be held at the princiiial 
office of the company in the state of New Jersey on the last Tuesday of April in 
each year alter the year 1900, at 12 o’clock noon. The polls shall lie open from 
12.15 to 1.15 p. m., under the supervision of two or more inspectors (no one of whom 
shall be a candidate for the office of director) to be appointed by vote of the stock¬ 
holders present or represented by proxy at tlie meeting. 

Sk:. 2. Special meetings of the stockholders may be called by order of the lioard 
of directors, and shall be called whenever gt(K;kholdersof record owning one-fifth of 
the capital stock of the company, issued and outstanding at the time, shall in writ- 
mg make application therefor to the directors, stating the objects of such meeting. 
The businem transacted at special meetings shall be confined to the objects stated in 
the call. 


Sto. 3. Notice of the time, place, and object of each annual or special meeting of 
stockholders shall be mailed to each stockholder at least 10 days before the date 
specified for the meeting, addressed to his place of residence or business, as the same 
appears m the list of addresses which shall lie kept by the secretary of the company. 

OK. 4. At ml meetings of stockholders, each share of stock, prcferreci or common, 
snail entitle the owner thereof of record, or his proxy, to one vote. At ail meet- 
tS?* « stockholders, a majority of the shares of stock, issued and outstanding at 
viL»-either in person or by proxy, shall constitute a quorum, 
mmings at which less than a majority of stock is represented may, however, be 

adjourned to a future date by those who attend. 
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Akticm II.— Directors. 

Sec. 1. Tho directors shall consist of 19 stockholders or of such number as may by 
amendment hereof bo from time to time prescribed. 

The first hoanl of directors shall be elected by Imllot at the first meeting of the 
incorporators and stockholders of the company, and shall be divided in respect to the 
time for which they shall severally hold office into ,S clasais: The first class, to he 
composed of 2 directors, shall be elected for a period of 1 year; the second class, to 
lie composed of 2 directors, shall b<! elected for a period of 2 years; the third class, to 
be composed of 1 director, shall Iks elected for a period of .3 years. After the first 
electiorf and as the terms of office of the directors then chosen expire, the directors 
shall be clechHl resiiectively for the term of .S years. 

Sec. 2. A majority of the directors shall constitfttc a quorum for the transaction of 
business. A less number may adjourn from time to time. 

Sec. 3. The board of directors shall meet for the election of officers and the trans¬ 
action of business without unnecessary delay after each annual meeting of the stock¬ 
holders. 

Sec. 4. The directors may hold their meetings and have an office and keep the 
books of the company, except the stock and transfer books, at such place or places 
outside of tho state of New Jersey as may he fixed by them. 

Sec. 5. The board of directors shall annually elect by ballot from among their own 
number a president, one or more vire-presidents, and a chairman of the Iward of 
directors, and shall elect or appoint, either from their own number or not, as the 
board in eaedi case elects, a secretary and a treasurer and such other officer or officers, 
and with such powers, as may by resolution be determined. The offices of secretary 
and treasurer may tie imited in one person if and whenever the directors so elect. 

Sec. 6 . The directors shall have the power to fill any vacancy occurring in their 
number or in any oflice, and any iierson elected t<i fill a vacancy in the board of 
directors shall hold office for the remainder of the term of the director whom he 
succeeds. 

Sec. 7. Meetings of the lioard of directors may lie lalleil at any time by the chair¬ 
man of the board of directors or, in his alisencc, by the president. The directors 
shall lie notified in writing of the time and place of all meetings of the board at least 
.3 days prior thereto. Any director may, however, in any instanc® waive such notice 
in so far as he is concerned. 

Article III. — Exenut'm ammilke. 

Se<'. 1. The board of directors may appoint .5 of their niimlier, who, with the pres¬ 
ident and chairman of the board of directors, shall constitute an executive committee, 
which committee shall have and exercise the powers of the lioard of directors in the 
intervals lietween the meetings of the Isianl in the management of the business and 
affairs of the company, all acta of said committee to lie repirted to the board of 
(lircetors at its meeting. The secretary of the company shall kee]! minutes of all 
meetings of the executive committee, wfiich shall lie from time to time submitted for 
approval to the board of directors. B’our members of the executive committee shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Article 1V.— 1 ‘residenl. 

Sec. 1. The president shall have the general management of the manufacturing 
business and proiierty of the company, subject to the provisions of these by-laws, and, 
in the absence of the'chairman of the boarri of directors, shall (ureside at all meetings 
of the board and of the executive committee, shall be a member ex officio of all com¬ 
mittees, and, in the alwcnce of the chairman of the lioard, shall tall the meetings of 
the Imard of directors. Subject to the approval of the executive committee, he may 
appoint such officers and assistants as he may retjuire, who shall perform such duties 
as from time to time may be assigned to them by him, and, subject to like approval, 
he mav at any time remove any such officer or assistant. In case of the absence or 
disabifity of the President, his powers and duties siwll devolve upon and be exerciseti 
by a vice-president. 

Article V. — Vice-immlaits. 

In case of the absence or inability of thejiresident, the duties of his office shall be 
performed by one of the vice-presidents. The several vice-presidents shall have such 
powers and duties as the beam of directors^ay prescribe. 
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Abticle VI.— Chairman of the hoard. 

The chairman of the board of directors shall preside at all meetings of the Iward 
and of the executive comtnittee and, ex officio, snail be a memlier of all committc<>s. 
He siiall call meetings of the board of directors when he deems it necessary, shall 
act generally as the financial executive of the company, with full |K)wer in his dis¬ 
cretion to examine the accounts of all agents, officers, and employees, and he shall 
have general supervision of the affairs of the company, subject to the board of dircetr 
ors and to the executive committee. 

Article VII.— .^cretnnj. 

Sec. 1. The secretary shall lie sworn to the faithful discharge of his duties. He 
shall keep accurate minutes of the proceedings of the meetings of the stockholders 
and of the board of directors and of the executive committee, and shall be the cus¬ 
todian of the same. He shall also record all votes of the directors, stockholders, and 
executive committee in a Ixjok to Iks kept for that purjiose. 

Sec. 2. He shall have charge of the corporate seal of tlie company, and shall in the 
course of its business affix the same to all certificates of stock issuecl, and, when 
authorized by the board of directors or by the executive committee, shall affix tlie 
seal to contracts and other instruments. 

Sec. 3. He shall, under the direction of the board of directors or cxeinitivc com¬ 
mittee, give all notices required for the election of directors and meetings of the 
directors and stockholders. 

Sec. 4. He shall have charge of all records, resolutions, and papers after they have 
been acted upon by the board, and also of all letters and paiwrs jertaining to the 
affairs of the corporation. 

Sec. 5. The transfer books of the comjiany shall be kept under his direction. 

Sec. 6. He shall perfonn such other duties and have such other |X)wers as may lie 
prescrilicd by the board of directors. 

SfX'. 7. In the airsence of the secretary, the board may appoint a secretary pro 
tern, to make records of its meetings and to do whatever else pertains to the office. 

Article VIII.— Treamrer. 

Ti e treasurer siiall give bonds for the faithful discharge of his duties in such 
amounts and with such suretie,H as the directors may from time to time reijuirc. He 
shall have charge of all funds of the corporation, and shall deposit the same to the 
credit of the cor]Kjration in such place or places as the lioard of directors or execu¬ 
tive committee may direct from time to time, and shall disburse the same under their 
direction. He shall sign all checks of the company, which shall also lie counter¬ 
signed by the chairman of the board, the president, or one of the vice-presidents. 

Article IX. —Trangfn and reifatiration of stork. 

^ All transfers of stock shall lie signed by the stockholder in person or bv attorney 
in a book to be provided for that purpose. At the time of transfer the old’certificate 
for the shares transferred shall in each case be surrendered and canceled and a new 
certificate issued in lieu thereof. All I'ertificates of stock issued shall bear the seal 
of the company and shall be signed by the president and the treasurer. The Imard 
of diiwtors may make and from time to time alter and amend suitable regulations 
providing for the registration of certificates of stock. 


Article X.— lAvidetids. 

Sec. 1. All dividends upon the preferred stock shall lie declared quarterly, on the 

in each year. The divi^nds on 
the Mmmon stc^k shall be declared annually on the first day of July in each year, 
but the b^rd of directors may declare dividends on the common stock quarterly on 
the dat^ fixed for declaring dividends on the preferred stock. 

ho reserved as a working capital for the 
belS^^'theiX^ ‘*"'®''''®rs, and the right to dividends from profits shall 

'^*ive quarter-yearly dividends at the rate of 

te LmnlsH™ V 1- I*’®®- Such dividends shall 

be cumulaUve, and if the profits of any one year dectorable as dividends shall not be 
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sufficient to pay such dividends for such year at the rate of 8 per cent i)er annum 
upon said jireferred stock, then the same shall be made up from profits of a later 
period until the full amount of dividends herein specified, without interest, shall 
nave been paid upon the preferred stock, before any dividend is declared or paid on 
the common stock. The l)alance of the net profits of the company declarable as 
dividends shall be distributed among the holders of the common stock at such times 
(semi-annnally or quarterly) as may be fixed by the board of directors. The i)ar 
value of the prefenw stock and acchied and un^d dividends thereon shall also, in 
the event of the diasoiution of the company and division of its assets, l)e paid in full 
before any,sum whatever shall be paid on account of the common stock, and there¬ 
after the common stock shall be entitled to the entire assets remaining. The earn¬ 
ings of the coinjmny in excess of interest and sinking-fund charges and dividends on 
preferred stock may be used in the purchase and i^emption of its preferred stock 
at such times and on such terms as the by-laws may provide. 

Akticlk XI.— Order of himneas. 

The order of business at meetings of directors shali be as follows: 

1. Reading unapproved minutes of previous meetings of the board and of the exec¬ 
utive committee. 

2. Reports of officers. 

3. Reports of committees. 

4. Unfinished business. 

5. Miscellaneous business. 

.VuTin.K Xll. — Scot. 

The corporate seai shall contain the words “National Starch Company,” surround¬ 
ing the date “1900.” 

Articlb XIII.— Ametulmenta. 

Any one or mOre of these by-laws maybe altereil, amended, adde<l to, or repealed 
at any meeting of the board of directors by a vote of two-thirds of all tlie directors, 
or at any meeting of the stockholders by vote of a majority in interest of the stock¬ 
holders, and not otherwise, provided such amendments are not inconsistent with the 
provisions of the certificate of incorporation of the company. 

I hereby certify that the fonigoing is a just and true copy of tiie by-laws of the 
National Starch Com]mny as now in force. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set m^ hand and affixed the seal of said 
National Starch Company this 12th day of April, 1901. 

[seal.] J. II. 11 Kill INS, S^eretary. 


TRADE OE THE AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) I want to ask something further as to' the extent of the out¬ 
put of some of these companies. You gave the output of the niblxir companies. 
About what proportion of the output of chewing gum does the Chicle Company pro- 
dm«?—A. VVell, it produces all the standard brands, and I should say that would 
represent about 6.5 jier cent of the consum’ption of the United States. 

Q. Is there much of an export business in gum?—A. Not as yet. We have found 
difficulty in educating the English and others to the use of chemng gum. 

THE EXPORT TRADE IN UUBIIEH OOODB. 

Q. With reference to the rubber goods, is there much exporting of either class of 
gooils?—A. ^ughly, a little less than 5 jicr cent. 

Q. Of the rubber shoes or rubber goods?—A. Well, of all rubber goods. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there not an increasing foreypi demand for nibber shoes?— 
A. Tlie difficnltjr with extending the export business in rubber shoes lies in the fact 
that we are paying in our factories about double the rates of wages which arc mid in 
the foreign factories; and inasmuch as the manufatdure of rubber boots and shoes is 
largely ^pendent on hand labor, we can not develop a very large exixirt business on 
account of that handicap. It is an industry that we have created in the United 
States, and some of our people established Hie business in Europe; but as the rates 
of wages are so much higW in the United States, and as we have no advantage over 
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Europe in securing the raw material, I do not think we are likely to develop a large 
export traile. In the case of steel and cotton goods we have an advant^, inasmuch 
as we produce the raw material in the United States; and in those articles the |Hrr- 
centage of labor is very much less than in the manufacture of rubber shoes. In the 
case of rubber shoes we have to import the raw material from foreign countries, and 
therefore have no advantage over the European manufacturer. 

SUHSTITCTES ITOR nUIIHBR. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Has there been much attention given to a sutrstitutc tor 
rubber in the manufacture of rubber goods?—A. I have l)een in the crude rubber 
business for 23 years. During that 23 years no 3 months have elapsed that some man 
has not come into my office and presented to me a rubber sulistitute that could be 
made for 10 cents a pound as against the cost of ruhlxir averaging 00 cents a })oiind. 
I have investigated every proposed rubber substitute that has oeen presented to me 
for the past 23 years, and have a laboratory for the jmriioso of making those investi¬ 
gations at the present time. So far we have not found a rubber substitute. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennbuy. ) Are there not now uism tlu! market some articles that are 
made from sulistitutcs of rubber?—A. There are pariies using so-called siilistitutes for 
rubber; but the principal value of niblxir lies in its elasticity, and so far no substi¬ 
tutes have been found that have any considerable amount of elasticity, and instead 
of being called substitutes they ouglit to be called adulterants. 

Q. Inferior hose, for instance?—A. Oh, yes; wherever used. For instance, one of 
the nibber-slioB com[>anics, as I am informcii, has commenced to use a large amount 
of what is called mineral mblier, which is marie very largely from gilsenite, a hydro¬ 
carbon founil in Utah, and of course it cheapens the price of the shoes in which 
that rubber is used to a considerable extent, but they have far less elasticity, and to 
my mind there is a corresponding reduction in quality. 

Q. (By Mr. biTciiMAN.) Are these substitutes used independently or always in 
connection with some proportion of rubber?—A. Always in connection with some 
proportion of rubber. 

INCREASE IN THE PRICE OK RAW PRODCriTS ISEI> IN RUHBER MANUFACTURE. 

Q. Is it not true that there has been a marked increase in the price of the raw 
product?—A. Yea; inasmuch as riiblier is produced in countries of conniaratively 
smalt )x)pulations and is used in countries of rapidly increasing populations, and as 
the uses of rubber are constantly increasing, there iias Ixien under the working of 
the law of supply and demand an increase in the price of crude rubber, although the 
production of crude rubber increases at the rate of abjut (! jier cent [icr annum. The 
prices of nibber of the standard grade, which averaged in the seventies about 70 
cents a pound, averaged in the nineties abiut i)0 cents a iiound. 

Q. How large a proportion of the raw jiroduct of rubber is consumed in the United 
States?—A. About one-half. 

Q. You think then the combination of the rubber interests in the United States 
has no power in keeping down the price of raw material?—A. So far they have pre¬ 
vented any great sreculative advance in the article. Before the o^anization of the 
industrials to which we have referrwl, the siaa'iilators on two occasions advanced the 
price of rubber about 60 tot cent. Since the organization of these industrials these 
coni^ics and afflliatetl interests have held sufficiently large stocks of rubber to 
avoid any ratlical speculation in the article; but inasmuch as the demand and new 
uses have gone on so generally, they have not lieen able to keep down the price of 
the raw material. 

Q. When you speak of the United States being the market for 50 per cent of the 
raw product, do you take into consideration the electrical appliances as well as rub¬ 
ber goods and shoes?-A. Yes; but the iiercentt^ of rubber that is put into insulat¬ 
ing material is small, from the fact that the principal value of nibber is elasticity; 
and while there is a large volume of insulating material used, the percentage of rub¬ 
ber in that material is comparatively small. 

Q. Does that apply also to ocean cables?—A. Yes. 

FOKEIUN UOMPBrmON IN TUB RUBBER TRADE. 

Q. (Bjr Mr. Faequhae.) You spoke of the wages in the American manufacture 
being twice what they are in the European. What protection have you under the 
pr^nt American tarin for your manufacture?—A. Thirty and 26 per cent. 

Q. Now, how much of a competition liave you in this country from foreign manu- 
actnrers?—A. Very little. 

752 - 6 
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Q. Could you givo the conuniasion an idea of the percent^ of importe of foreign 
manufactured rubter goods and of home consumption?—A. The rubber industry has 
been an American creation. We have developed the industry, and our people 
prefer the American styles of rubber Istots and shoes—they are much neater—and I 
do not think that we im^rt of niblxjr go<Hls more than one-fourth of 1 per cent of 
the consumption of the United States. We have taught them how to make rubber 
goods, but we have not told them all we know; consequently we understand the 
manufacture of rubber goods lietter than they do in Europe. They are c!onstantly 
trying to obtain infonnation from us, using every means to get at our methods of 
manufacture, but we do not e<lucate them any faster than is absolutely necessary. 

Q. Can you say that this imiiort duty of 30 jter cent on one class, and 25 per cent 
on the other, amounts to a full e-xclusion of competition from foreign manufacturers?— 
A. I have never had any orx'asion to make any comparisons from the fact that, with 
the exception of mackintoshes, our people <lo not want the foreign goo<is—the styles 
do not suit them—so that we never have considered these foreign goods as wnipeti- 
tors. On the other hand, we ex|)ort rubber goods to Europe, and although owing 
to our higher wages here the goods i»st us more, there are certain people abroad 
who will pay lor wtter manufacture and superior styles and fits. 

HOME coMrmmoN ix the iujuber thaue. 

Q. Would you say that the American manufacturers supply the whole home 
demand?—A. The 2 companies that 1 spciak of? 

Q. Yes.—A. They handle about 55 to 60 per cent of the business <>f the United 
States. There is 40 to 46 ijcr cent outside of those com|)anies. 

Q. According to your own knowledge of the husiness, do you think that there is 
considerable conqwtition in rubber goods lietween the various comjMUiies, or is there 
a general agreement on .scales cither tacitly or commonly agrtwl upon?—A. There 
are no agreements. There iscomjx^tition in every instance in all rublK‘rgoo<i8 except 
where the Government has granted a mono|)oly under its jateuts. 

Q. Then there is (simjjetition of the lesser manufacturers against the greater ones 
on goods that are not patented?—A. Yes; there is a general comiKstition. 

Q. Is itan active(«m])etition?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do the lesser concerns follow the greater on account of the arbitrary prices 
made by the greater?—A. No; except—there is one other exception that 1 want to 
make in a<idition te that of tlie fiatent monoiioly—except where wo (am own trade¬ 
marks that give us the trade; but otherwise tlian the business coming under those two 
exceptions there is general camiiietition. 

Q. Could those twocompanies name the selling rates?—A. Only on goods protected 
by patents and where there are exceptionally valuable trade-marks. Otherwise we 
have to bow to that economic law that the lowest price makes the market. 

Q. As a business man how far do you think that principle extends in practice? 
How much of a monopoly or iienxjntage of a monopoly would you need te have to I)e 
able to control and name the price? Would (K) jier cent control it?—A. It would for 
a time; but if a (oncem controlling !K) per cent of the business put prices above the 
normal profit rate, that 10 jier (ont would increase every year .and increase rapidly; 
so that m order lor a large combination te hoid the trade it would Ix} necessary for 
them te compete, te sell at a price that would not attract an increase in the business 
on the port of those outside the combination. 

THE TABIEE AND THE KUBBEK INDUSTBY. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You say that yonr secrets in manufacturing give you an 
advanta^ over the manufacturers of Euroiw?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are looking for your secrets all the time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, you said also the American people have no (lesire for the European prod¬ 
ucts. They are educated up te yours?—A. They have not shown any. They have 
not purchased any rubber goods abroad except the mackintoshes. There have bwn 
quite a number of European mackintoshes sold in this country, but the importation 
of mackintoshes has been very much reduced, so that the American manufacturers 
are surolyi^ the great bulk of that demand. 

Q. Now, I would like to ask you what benefit you get out of this tariff on rubber 
gotids?—A. Well, we have not had any occasion to investigate the matter. We do 
not know how far that protection is of advantage te ns. 

Q. You know that Mr. Havemeyer said that the protective tariff was the mother 
of all trusts. I would like to ask you if that ts true in regard to this combination of 
yours, whether the tariff has enabled you in any way to miAe a combination?— 
A. No; the relation of the tariff to the rubber industry hal* received practically no 
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consideration on the imrt of rubber manufacturers, except in tlie case of rntdier 
clothing, which would amount to, say, ta than one-half of 1 jier (»nt of the total 
inilustry. Very few rubber maniifatturers could tell you what the [wreentage of the 
duty is. They have not given it any consideration. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcii.man. ) Is it not true that the mamifacture of mackintoshes is pro- 
tectol in this country by tlic tariff?—A. Yes; but there are people who insist on 
wearing Knglish clothes, and they are supplied by the mackintoshes of London. 

Q. Then, as the promoter of this combination, you are not able to say wdiether the 
tariff is any benefit to you or not?—A. I could not say. I assume that if the tariff 
was entirely removed it might be that some jiarties would take advantage of the 
lower rates of wages in Eiirbiie. In fact, Americans woind lie very likely to cstab- 
lisli factories abroad, utilizing the clieap lalxir, and tlicn to liring the products into 
this country. The mast important rubtier factory in (ireat Britain, for instance, was 
established by an American. He took the niachiiiorv over there and establisheil tlie 
Inisim SB ill Edinburgh. Well, in the. event of the tariff’s tKiiiig taken off, I should say 
that the ruhlxirmannfactiirers would take advantage of the low-priced laborand take 
American methwls to Europe, and combining with tlieir ctheap labor, would lie able 
to jirodiice nibber gocsls cheapc'r than they could be produceef in tlie United States. 

(J. Is the Ajisley Uiiblxir Company, formcrlv tlic I.. D. Apslcn- Company, of Hud¬ 
son, Mass., a part of your company?—.'t. No; tor. .\[isley is outside of the conumnics 
I have namecl. 

Q. I heard Mr. A|islcy make the assertion that if it was not for Hie tariff on mack¬ 
intoshes he could not run his factory without a marked rednetion of the wages to 
lalxir.—.V. I think that is correct, but I have had no occasion to make any s|X-cial 
study of that cjucstion. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.auke.) Is it iiota fact that the prices of mackintoshas have di’cliiicxl 
fully one-half since tlie enactment of the McKinley tariff in 1890?—A. I think so; 
yes. 

Q. Was it possilile to procure a good American mackintosh prior to that time?—A. 
Well, I coiilil not answer that (|Ucstion; but in general lean state that there has Ixceii 
avery great redaction in the jiriceof American mackintoshes, and that the American 
mannfactimirs have ixissession of the home market. 

Q. Arc you able to state when that American manufactured established his busi¬ 
ness in Edinburgh?—A. Atxiut 85 years ago. 

Q. IKi you know how the busiiiess has flourishixl?—.V. It is very successful; we 
taught them a new industry. 

tj. Does that biisine-ss cover the whole range of riiliber gcxxls, or is it confined to 
specialties'?—A. It covers cpiite a wide range, a wider range than is c-ovenxl in most 
of our factories in the United States. 

ICISI.ATIVK KKFICIKKCY OF THK .CMKIIIC'AN AN1> BCHOPEAN I.AllOICEH. 

Q. Are you familiar enoiigli witli tlie lalior in the industry in this country and in 
Europe to say anything with regard to the relative efficiency of labor liere aiicl 
there?—A. Well, in general, 1 Ixdieve that American lalxir is more efficient than 
Eurojx'an labor; but I think that in general sncli is the case where the American 
workman is Ixissing the machine, where he cxiciipies the position of an overseer. 'The 
machinery is doing the work that pauper lalxir is doing on the other side. But in 
tlie inanufactiire of riililxir bools and shoes, and in industries wherci the greater mrt 
of the work can not be done by machinery, but is done almost emtirely by liand latxir, 
I am satisfied that you can get more labor for your money in Europe than you can in 
the United States. The fact of it is, if you wtol examine our exerts, you will fincl 
that a large percentage of our exixirts of manufaetured gcxxls are the' products of 
machinery, where the American workman is an overseer instead of a hand lalxirer. 
On the otlier Iiand, you will find that the neutral markets are siippliecl by the cheap- 
labor countries with articles in the production of which hand labor preciominates. 


Wasiiinciton, D. C., Ai>ril8, 1901. 

The commission met at 2.08 p. m., after recess, Mr. Farciuhar presiding. 

Mr. CiiAiiLBB R. Flint again on the stand and examination resumed. 

RBLATIONS KXISTINCI BKTWEKN THE AMERICAN BIOVCLE COMPANY ANI> TUB RUBBER CIOOIIS 
MANUEACTORINCl COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jknks.) I have here a clipping with reference to some arrangements 
made between the American Bicycle Company and The Rubber Goods Mannhuitur- 
ing Company, by which the said hicwcl« .. 
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took in payment stock of The Rubber Goods Mannfacturing Company. Will you 
e.xplain what that arrangement was and how it happened to ne brought about?—A. 
S<!veral of the concerns manufacturing bicycle tires, which are itu^luded in The Kub- 
lier (iooda Manufacturing Company, found that 40 of their customers had united in 
a company known as tlie American Bicycle Comjainy, and the American Bicycle 
Coini«ny owncti 3 rubber manufacturing companies aiul were in a position to manu- 
fmdure all the tires they required. The situation waif one that required a compromise 
in order to conserve all interests, and, after some negotiation, the American Bicycle 
Conipany sold to The Rublxw Goods Manufacturing Company the rubber companies 
whicii they owned. The Rubber Goods Conipany paying for the same i«rt caM and 
part securities. The reference to whicli you refer applies to that transaction. 

Q. I suppose that in a case of that kind, where b^' buying out a company you get 
control of two or three of the more ]s>pular tires, the conqiany so Imught out 
obligates itself not to go on manufacturing its own tires, and iwrliaiiB makes a regu¬ 
lar contractlotakea large amount of tires from you for a period of time?—A. Well, in 
this case The Rubber Goods Company ow'iictl desirable trade-marks, and in some 
cases the bicycle sells tlie tire, and m the other cases the tire sells the bicycle; so that 
in onlcr to protect itself the American Bicycle Company insisted that a contract 
should 1)0 made whereby they could secure tires with these desirable trade-marks. 

Q. A case of another form of combination between combinations?—A. Yes; it is 
a case of harmonizing a condition that would otherwise produce conflict and waste 
of energy. 

AIIVANT.IOKS A.vn niSADVANTAOKS OS A CBSTaAl.lZEl) .MANA(iE,MEST. 

Q. You spoke some tune ago witli reference to the advantages or savings that came 
from concentration of management, and then later, in another connection, of the 
ailvantages that came from stimulating individuality in the management of plants. I 
wish you would develop that thought a little further, if you will, and siieak of the 
kinds of industry that are iiarticularly adapteil for the concentration of mana^nient, 
and of the others where the retaining of the individuality in management is the more 
desirable plan.-y.\. Well, in general I think that a centralized management is tlie 
moat desirable if there arc men of siilficient intellectual ability to administer an 
extenderl hasiness. ft is difficult to find a man of sufficient ability to run one 
laige business, and there are not a great many intellectual giants that have the 
ability to run ten or more large businesses, fn my judgnieiit one of the dangers to 
the success of industrials is that parties, without lieiiig intellectual giants, are liable 
to attempt to centralize too much. Taking men as they are, 1 think that in busi¬ 
nesses where high-class ability is reonired at many plimcs, and where the husine.ss is 
not of such a character that its coniiuct can lie reduced to rules, and where its suc¬ 
cess depends on hwal ability and loi'al judgment, and where the efficiency of the sell¬ 
ing department is involvisl with long-time jiersoiial relations, siicli a business it 
may be very dangerous to suddenly centralize. Itis far wiser, I think, in aca,seof that 
kind, to sustain the independent and individuality of the separate concerns. In 
that way you have the advantage of the o^anizations that have created those con¬ 
cerns, and by an adjustment of compensation, based somewhat upon the earnings of 
those individual concerns, you sustain flic individual interest that is essential to suc¬ 
cess. At the same time your central organization has the advantages of coiiqiarative 
accounting and comparative axlministration, and is able to hold the separate concerns 
to a strict accountability, or, by appealing to their pride, to iiromote a healthy spirit 
of rivalry. In many cases it is my judgment that this idea of centralization can be 
carried too far, and that it is often much better to have these concerns run inde¬ 
pendently. Now, it maylxi said that you do notget the full lienefitsof centralization. 
That is very tnie. But, on the other hand, I believe you get a more efficient man¬ 
agement than you would by centralization. Under that plan, through a system of 
comparative accounting, you are enabled to measure the different managements, and 
you can go a long way towaril bringing the standard of all up to the standard of the 
best, ami in case of any great situation arising—for instance, like the one you have 
inst brought up, where 40 important customers suddenly united—it can Ixi tietter 
bandied. jVn individual concern could not have dealt with that problem snci^ssfully. 
The Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company were able in the above case to deal with 
the problem and make an arrangement that was for the common benefit. 

COMPARATIVE ACCOIINTINO A.VI) SIIPEBINTR.NIIENCE. 

Q. You speak of this system of comparative accounting. In your own establish¬ 
ments how frequently do you get reports?—A. Every month. 

Q. So that you can comjiare each one of the separate cstabtishttients every month?— 
A. Yes. * 
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Q. That is true of all the combinations in whose management you are af’tive?— 
A. Yes, practUally true of all of them. . . , , . , 

Q Yoii spoke of comparative accountmg as one methoil, ami of arranging the iiay 
of the supenntendents in part by commissions on the profits of the business a-s another 
method *Are you inclined to think that those two methods may practically take the 
place of the regular competitive system, in the way of holding up the standard of 
excellence in work, and holding up also the interest of the superintendents?—A. I 
have not any question but that we can thus hold up tho standard of quality. lu 
most cases 1 think that the pride which a man, knowing that his work is lieiiig com- 
iiared with others’, has in handling his business successfully, together with the 
incentive given him by reason of an interest in the profits of the business ho is man¬ 
aging, keeps up that individual interest that exists where the jierson iiossesses a large 
ownership. But in many cases it does not; the fact of it is, that one of the funda¬ 
mental difficulties of tho management of these corjxirations lies in tho tact that the 
managers have a smaller percentage of interest in the 0 |)erations tliat they are con¬ 
ducting under tho plan of an industrial combination than they had when it was an 
individual property or when they had a large interest in a small corporation. Tliat 
is fundamental. There is no way in which that condition ^n be changed. My 
experience has been that tho tiest way to meet that condition is through an accurate 
system of comparative accounting, and in that accounting it is advisable not only to 
compare general results, but to compare details so as to tind tliecostof different parts 
of the process. At the same time it is advisable to have the managers interested in 
tho profits of the business. That comes as near as jiossible to solving tho difficulty. 
On the other hand, there are lines of business of such a chai-acter that they can tie 
all handled from a central office. Such a liusiness can be reduceil to a very accurate 
system. For example, the manufacture of metals can probably be reduced to a more 
accurate system than tho manufacture of ruhber gissls, since in the former there is 
no way in which you can utilize the chemist to any extent. You can not lay down 
any positive rules as to chemical combinations, because those materials are constantly 
fluctuating, and there is such a groat variety of conditions to meet that tho business 
of manufacturing rublier goods must largely depend on local intelligence, and that 
nixxiBsitatea high-claas ability in the local management. In the case of The JtublHir 
tioods Manufacturing tJompany, the salaries of tho chief executive officers are very 
small as comiiared with the salaries of local managers. The salaries of tho local 
managers will average three times the salaries jiaid to the chief officials of tho cor¬ 
poration. 

Q. That docs not hold where the industry is more concentratol, of course?—.V. In 
case of concentration the big salaries are at the top. 

Q. That brings up another question in connection with the relations of the com¬ 
binations to the labor interests. We have already spoken of the relations of travel¬ 
ing salesmen; how about siqierintendeiits in your factories? When you make a 
combination are you generally able to save any considerable jmrt of the cost of super¬ 
intendence?—A. Only by centralized inauufactiire. There is some, saving in super¬ 
intendence, but that is not a large item. 

(f. The more tho industry is conceutratc'd the larger that item would become?— 
A. Yes. 


ATTITimu OP INDl'srKl.VI, COMUINATIONS TOWAUI) TBAllE UNIONS. 

Q. How' about the relations of the combinations to tho hand lalxir—tho working¬ 
men in the trade unions? What is the attitude of the combination toward trade, 
unions?—A. Well, we have never hail a strike in any industry that I have been 
connected with, and that is the best evidence that wo get on very well with our 
laboring men. 

Q. Do you know whether tho laborers in your factories are miion men or not?—A. 
I do not know. 


THE TAEIPP QUESTION (bESOMKd). 

Q. I wish you would consider a little further this question of the tariff. You 
spoke of it in considerable detail in reference to nibber manufacturing. How do you 
consider tho tariff as related, for example, to the manufacture of starch?—A. Inas¬ 
much as we me the cheapest producers of corn, and the manufacture of starch is con- 
duc^ principally by machinery and not by hand labor, I tliink tliat the question of 
the tann is of very little importance as relating to that industry. 

Q. As regards practically all your industries—the rubber, chicle, and starch—the 
tariff, then, has practically very little todo with them?—A. That is true. But in the 
of rubber and rubber goods, and particularly the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, inasmuch as the great jiercentage of tho labor is hand labor, the removal of 
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the duty might force the company to manuhicturo its goojls in Europe in order to 
avail iMf of the cheaper labor of Euroiic. But in the case of the manuf^ture of 
starch I think we get <rhea})er labor than we would get in Europe, beoaiise it is a 
question of the laborer occupying the ix)sition of overseer over ina»:hinery; and the 
American overseer being, in my judgment, a man of greater efiSciency and higher 
intelligence than the Eurojiean laborer, I think we get more for our money than 
they get in Europe. 

({. The statement is frequently made that these larger combinations are able to 
put thonritesof their goods unduly high on account of the protective influence of 
the tariff; and the suggestion is even made that the tariff should Ix) rcmove<l in 
order to iMevent the abuses of trusts along that line. What is your opinion on that 
question?—A. In general, 1 think that every year our export trade is going to Itecome 
of greater iniixirtance, and I think wo should tend lo freer trade. The only danger 
that exists at present in international trade is the danger of a war of tariffs; and in 
revising duties the fact of tlicsu large consolidations being in a ]>osition to gain advan¬ 
tages in manufacture through centralization should be taken into consideration. 
But I think that any legislation that would discriminate against trusts in general 
without differentiating would be most disastrous to lalxtr interests and would create 
an industrial panic. 

Q. You think combinations have been useful and etfi(aent in the way of stimulat¬ 
ing the export trade?—A. I have no doubt that they have; and the best evidence of 
that is the fact that the great bulk of our exports of manufactureil goods is }>roduced 
by great combinations. 

Q. Do you think there is danger, on account of the tariff, of their keeping prices 
high enough here so as to make their jirofits secure, and then holding the foreign 
market by too low a reduction of prices to foreigners—selling abroad sletulily con¬ 
siderably cheaiier tlian they do here?—A. That condition does not prevail. There 
are times when there is a surplus, when manufacturers will seek a foreign market at 
a concession. That is tnie in all manufacturing countries. It does not ajqily es]) 0 - 
ciall) in the United States, but it is true in all countries. It is true in England, where 
there is free tratle. 

Q. Istheroany difference in that ]iarticular between trust-made go<xls and those 
made independent of trusts?—A. No difference. On the contrary, there was far more 
of a disposition to make concessions Ixdore these combinations, from the fact that 
individual manufacturers were mon^ under the pressure of necessity lo realize on 
their investments. The great industrial combinations, by reas(tn of tint gnat advan¬ 
tage tliey have in regulating production, avoid exressive production, and therefore 
are less likely to be under financial pressure. I make that statement from the fact 
that Flint, Fkldy and American Trading Company are the laigest buyers of general 
manufactured goods for export, so that I .am coming in constant relations with manu¬ 
facturers in that bnanch. 

Q. You are more likely, then, to get your special export bar^ins from those outside 
of combinations than from tliose inside?—A. That was true before the organization 
of these industrial combinations, when there was excessive piaxluction and when 
rivalry was such that in outer to keep fadories running more goods were produced 
than this country would take, and then, under finainaar pressure, the manufacturers 
had to make a sacrifice in order to realize cash. In that it is pustomary to my cash 
for all goods bought for exjsjrt, that was the easiest way for them to realize; but 
owing to the financial responsibility of these combinations and the fact that produc¬ 
tion fa thereby regulated—they (lo not go to great excesses in prtxluction—that 
pressure does not come about. 

Q. (By Mr. KEiNNedy.) You said it the tariff were removed it was probable the 
American manufacturers would go to Eurom to get advantqge of the cheaper 
labor?—A. I said that would bo the ca.se in nranches of manufacture where hand 
labor represented a large preentago of the coat of the goods. 

Q. Would he necessarily be forced to go abroad as long as he controlled these 
trade secrets which you said enabled him to manufacture a very 8U|)erior article of 
rubber goods as compared with the European?—A. No; not in cases where the trade 
secrets were of sufficient imjxirtance to counterbalance the difference in wages. In 
the same way to-day the laliorer is getting to a large extent the advantage of the 
economies which result through centralization. 

Q. You spoke so highly of these advantages that the American manufacturer pos¬ 
sessed in these secrets that we might be led to Ixslieve that they more than counter¬ 
balance the difference in wages in the two countries?—A. That is only true to a 
limite extent. Our advantage over the European in trade processes is notsuch that 
it would apply to the trade in general, although it would apply in some specific 
cases. ’ 
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Q. Then, if you moved your plant abroad, you would be simply on a level with the 
Eur()i)ean manufacturer in competing with him for the American market?—A. We 
would to a certain extent. Wo might have an advantage over the Euroiiean manu¬ 
facturer in industries that have been developed in this country. That is to say, we 
would have the ^vantage of superior methods and at the same time we would 
utilize the cheap labor of Europe. 

Q. You think the tariff, then, is necessary to keep the American manufacturer 
froni going abroail and getting the benefit of the cheaper wages of Eurojie?—A. 1 
think so only in those industries where hand lalsir represents a large jiereentago of 
the cost ami where wo have no advantages in seiairing raw material. But in cases 
where wo have the raw material, and where the American laliorcr is bossing the 
machine, I think we have a permanent advantage, and in those industries I think 
we can afford to let up a little on pleading “infant industries.” 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquiiak. ) When you speak of a change in the tariff—any modifica¬ 
tion at all—tio you think an advantage, however large theoretically, would practi¬ 
cally justify ttie cutting of the tariff m two on any article? Do you think it sub¬ 
serves the whole intereks of the country to tinker with the tariff in that way?—A. I 
think tinkering with the tariff lias always been decidedly prejudicial to business 
interests. It creates unrest and uncertainty. Still, if there is to be a change, wo 
should tend to freer trade. (Considering the fact that we have a balance of tcMe in 
our favor of $650,000,000, in dealing with the world at largo we can lower the wall 
of protwtion rather tlian put any more bricks on top of it. 

Q. How far would you lower the wall in the ailniission of foreigp goods in compe¬ 
tition with American workmen?—A. 1 believe as a matter of national interest that 
wages should be sustained; but that in regulating tlie tariff there is no rule that will 
apply. Many matters must lie taken into consiileration. One thing I do know, any 
Imal legislation that would reduce the tariff on goods mailc by combinations would be 
most unwise, and I can not imagine any action thatwould lie more prejudicial to the 
labor interests of tlio country than that, liecause it would result in the conditions to 
which I have referred; it would force the American manufacturers to go to the 
cheapest lalwr markets i ii the lase of goods in which haml lalsjr is an imisrrtant item 
of cost. 

(J. (By Mr. Clakke.) What effect would it have on the competing industries 
here—those that are outside of the combinations?—A. It would (irejudice them to a 
greater extent than it would the combinations from the fact that the former would 
have less financial ability todeal with a ]iroblemof that character. Thecorimrations 
or combinations have suriilus financial strength to deal with abnormal conditions, 
while the individual manufacturer is, as a rule, using his facilities up to their full 
extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) These remarks about the modification of the tariff are 
pretlieated a good deal on the export trade, are they not? You are looking to the 
advantage of the exjiort trade?—A. Naturally; having been engaged in the trade all 
my business life, I am very apt to look at quertions from that point of view. 

Q. Do you think that, under any conditions, an increase of the export trade by 
reason of a modification of the American htriff whidi might discriminate against 
American wa^ would l)e an arlvantage? That is, should we not rather seek a for¬ 
eign market than maintain and hold a homo market?—A. It is very important that 
we should have a widely distributeil market. With a widely distributed market 
we are less subject to the cffec^ts of iK‘rio<ls of contraction and expansion. I have 
noticed during periods of contraction that the manufacturers who have hail foreim 
markets have run their factories and continued to Irnve a satisfactorv business, while 
the manufacturers who were dependent solely on the home niarfiet were under a 
very serious disadvantage. Consequently I think it is very desirable that we should 
do everything iiossible to extend our markets abroail. But there is no reason why 
we can not hold our home markets while exteudmg our markets abroad. I do not 
see any substantial conflict of interest there. 

THE l-oasiBIUTV OP WORnn-WIDR (’OMIIINATIONS. 

• 9' K™nedy.) If there should come world-wide combination in any 

industry—and it has liecn more than hinteil at in some cases—where would the manu¬ 
facturing be done? In the country where the labor is cheapest? Take the rubber 
industry for example.—A. No; that is, if other conditions remain the same, the 
manufacturing would bo done in the coimtries where the merchandise could be pro¬ 
duced to the best advanti^ with relation to the market for it. For instance, you have 
an example of what might almost laj spoken of as a world combination in the 
oingorSewing Machine Company. Theyhavc, luiidetstand, about 50,000 employees. 
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They are manufacturing in different parts of Europe and in the United States. They 
are manufacturing in theUnitcd States for the United States market. The conditions 
that prevail in that case would prevail generally because that is a rase quite in point. 

Q. If you had a world-wide combination in your industry, you would not care 
whether there was a protective tariff in any country, would you?—A. Well, I do not 
ftink such an idea is practicable. To-day tlielimitof these combinations is the find¬ 
ing of men of snflicient rapacity to han<lle such aii extended business; and 1 do not 
think that such a combination is within the range of possibilities. If such a combi¬ 
nation existed and one concern ott’iietl all the rubber factories of the world, it would 
lie immaterial as to whether there was a tariff or not so far as that industry was con- 
ccrnwl. • However, it would be material to the lalior interests of the country. 

nxi-oirr and domestic rRicKa compakkd. 

Q. As an exporter of goods, can you specify any particular in which present duties 
stand in the way of exrairtation?—A. I ran not. 

Q. (By Mr. Ccarke.) Have you ever seen the statement of Mr. A. B. Farquhar, 
of York, Pa., a manufacturer of agricultural machinery, that he habitually sells his 
machinery abroad for less than at home?—A. I have not seen his statement, but in 
general 1 should sajr that there is no reason why the manufacturer of agricultural 
machineiy in the United States should sell his machinery cheajier abroad, from the 
fact that it is generally rerognizwl throughout the world that American agricultural 
machinery is the liest that is made. We are selling a large amount of agrieultural 
machinery in Europe, and I do not s(*e any reason why it should not bring quite as 
high a price abroad, or a higher price, than it does at home. 

Q. Is it your exjierience as a very large exporter that goods exjiorted arc gener¬ 
ally sold lower abroad than at home?—A. No. 

Q. Is tliere any difference in that resiiect between a free-trade country and a pro¬ 
tected country? That is to say, do goods exported from a protected country sell 
abroad lower than gofsls exisirted from a free-trade country?—A. The best answer to 
that question would be by comiiariiig the statistics of the exports of England, which 
is the important free-trade country, with the exports of the protected countries. I 
think you will find in general that the ex|S)rts of Great Britain are considerably 
larger than the exjiorts of any of the protectetl countries. Therefore it would apiiear 
tliat they are in a very good jsisition to supply the neutral markets. 

Q. Is it true that the exports from Germany have liecn gaining rapidly on the 
exports from Great Britain m recent years?—A. No; not rapidly. 

Q. Are you familiar with the rejsirt of the royal commission which was made to 
Parliament many years ago—I liave forgotten when it was maile, but perhaps as 
long ago as 1850—to the effect that manufacturers of Great Britain habitually sacri- 
ficeil hundreds of thousands of jHjunds a year in underselling manufacturers in the 
countries to which they exixirt their goods, in order to gain foreign markets?—A. 
The price is regulated by the co.st. That is the principal element. I do not think 
there has been any general policy on the part of the English to make important con¬ 
cessions. They have lieen w'orking under the same law that all the rest of us have 
to work under; that is, that the lowest price makes the market; hut there has ixien 
no special policy on the part of English merchants and manufacturers in tliat 
particular. 

Q. Are you able to give the proportions between the foreign markets and the 
home market for all Americian products?—A. No. There are no statistics that give 
those proportions. We have no statistics of interstate commerce that enable us to 
make the comparison with our forcimi trade; but as a rough guess I suppose that our 
exports of manufactured goods would not amount to over 5 jier eent of the consumii- 
tion in the United States. 

THE UlIESTION OK TARIFK REVISION. 

Q. You have said there was no octasioii to sacrifice the homo market in order to 
gain foreign markets?—A. No. 

Q. Therefore, as you are unable to specify any respect in which present duties 
stand in the way of exportation, what lienefit can lie derived from tariff revision in 
the direction of free trade?—A. The point I make is, that if there is to bo a change 
it should be in the direction of freer trade; that the only danger that I see to inter¬ 
national trade, in which we are now taking a constantly increasing interest, may 
arise through a war of tariffs. There should he a change of policy on the part of the 
United States in that we should have that fact in mind, because we would be far 
more prejudiced to-day by a tariff war than we should have been years ago, and we 
will bo more prejudiced in the future, because we are becoming greater and greater 
factors in international traile. • 
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Q. Then you would favor taking off duties where it can bo done so as not to injure 
the home market, if by so doing foreign nations would be induoed to let some of our 
goods into their markets at lower duties?—A. Yes; that is what I would favor. 

Q. You would not do that to the extent of injuring tlio home market?—A. I siiould 
proceed with great caution in making such changes and woulil not injure the home 
market. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabciuhab.) Would you make these! changes under the general tariff 
itself, or tinder retsiprocity treaties?—A. I regard the reciprocity theory as lating tlie 
iiigtet evolution of the protective jsjlicy, hut 1 think there is danger in extending 
the r(!ci procity idea too far. 

ADVANTAOKS OK PATKNre AND TUAnK-HABKS. 

Q. (By Mr. LiTcnMAN.) Can a so-cailed industrial combination retain jwrmanent 
control of an industry unless fortified by the control of a patent?—A. They could 
retain it through the jxisacssion of it valuable trade-mark, providing they had the 
best manufacturing facilities and furnished the article at a low price to the consumer. 

Q. Wien you speak of a tnule-mark, do you refer to the name of a successful busi¬ 
ness that has been used through a series of years or to a registered trade-mark?— 
A. I mean a trade-mark that hos lieen used through years of business. 

TIlK MAINTBNANCJil OK MONOTOLY CONTHOI.. 

Q. How far is monopoly maintainetl by cnisliing competition in its incipient 
state?—A. The only way that comiHjtition can be affected is by creating and main¬ 
taining facilities for the lowest cost of imsiuctiou. Industrial eomliinations, unless 
they are favored by public franchises or by Government patents, are subject to the 
law that I have (ptoted a iiumlier of times—“the lowest price makes the market.” 

Q. Does not a strong combination, already having control of the market and fore¬ 
seeing competition from a new industry, have isiwer to emsli that new industry by 
underbidding it, even at a loss to itself, and thereby to prevent that incipient cor- 
jioration from developing into a rival?—A. The great combination is subject to very 
great disadvantages in a case of that kind. Inasmuch as the output of a great com¬ 
bination is so very huge, a nslniition of price of small account to the individual eon- 
cem is of enormous aiicount to tlie combination. Therefore the condition must lie 
very exeejitional where a great combination would reduce prices, liecause the loss 
would be very heavy and very great. But if the great combination creates facilities 
(or economic production, then they can liold a market by making a lower price to 
the consumer, and in my judgment when they have held a market in that way it 
results in the greatest good to the greatest number. 

KKFrXT OK rOMIllNATIONS ON WAOES. 

Q. What is the effect on wages?—A. Tlie effect on wages is, in my judgment, that 
they aro to a very large extent sustained owing to the advantage which we get in 
producing goods by the centralization of manufacture. In making a market we figure 
upthecost. Wesay, European wages are 40 [ht cent less than ours. As against that 
we get an advantage througli combination, through economic methods, throngli the 
use of simeial machinery inado ixissible by centralized manufacture. The enect of 
these combinations is to give us an advantage that enables us to sustain w^s in this 
country. 

Q. What is the effect on the possibility of employment for tlie individual work- 
n>en?-^A. At times the.se combinations, in order to produce under the most economic 
conditions, throw w'orkmeii out of employment; but in theUnited States there is suf¬ 
ficient employment during peruxls of ]>rosi)erity (such as we aro having now, when 
these great industrial combinations are working under the most advant^miis condi¬ 
tions) to enable a workman to find employment in other lines, and the general effect 
18 that the workman gets more money for his work, and he gets more pnaiuce for his 
money. 

Q. Do yon think it is easy tor a man who has worketl a good share of his life in 
one indnstry to adapt himself to any other line of employment?—A. No; hut I 
that in general, in looking at the question from the point of view of the great- 
^ good for the greatest nnmber,^there is a general advantage in the conditions that 
{’.'^'*8 ^buut a low cost of production. I think that is evidenced by the fact that in 
the history of the world there has never been a time when the wage earner was 

States to-day. 

Q. Do you think that is due to the combination of industrial enterprisesorto com- 
umation among the workmen theinselves?—A. I think it is largely due to the pros- 
lienty existing in the country, wliich has to a great extent been brought about by 
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th^ industrial combinations; bnt I always recognize the riglit of tlie wage earner to 
look after his interests. 

Q. That leacls up to the point I wanted to bring out, as to how far there is growing a 
community of hitertist l)etween the employer and the employee in these large Indus* 
tne^-—A. I think there is a growing feeli^ on the part of the workmen that they 
are being benefit by these conditions whim are maaing this a period of prosperity. 

Q. Do you think there is a sentiment among the managers of these corporations 
that it 18 wise to cultivate a friendlv feeling witlt the workmen employed?—-A. I 
think so; and it is with great satisfaction that I am able to state that no industry with 
which I am conuecteil, or ever have been (!omiecte(^l, has lm<l a strike. 

TIIR KATK OK WAOKS. 

Q. Your rublx’r <»nibination, tliut startol in 1892, (xivenxl the perioil of (lepression 
from 1894,to 1897, dkl it not?—A. It diil. 

Q. Wa-s then! any reilnction in wiiges during that time?—A. No milwtantial 
nxlnctions. 

Q. Has there l>e<!n any increase from that time to tho jiresent?-A. None of 
importance. 

Q. Has tliere lK!en any increase at all of wages in any of the isimhinations with 
wliiidi you are (connected?—A. No material increast*. 

Q. Bnt there lias been no ileiTcase?—There has Imhui no snlistantial decrease. 
There may be cases, hut no general dccri'asc'. 

(i. Has there iK'en an increase! in tlie sense! that work lias been more ixirmanent?— 
A. Yes; althongii we liave at time's to iiiee*t local conditions that are thoroughly 
familiar to the workmen. For instance, wo have liad 2 o|)e'U winters, and that has 
affeetesl the! eoiisiiiiiptiein e>f ruhlH'r boots and slieie's. Buttlie! weirkme'n understand 
that as well as the manage'rs, and reeeignizi! that ttie!ro was a iiatnnd curtailment of 
jiroelnetion. On tlie otlwr hand, we liave me*t tiiese e'oiiditions liy offering a special 
uidneemeiit to purchase, and we exjxjct to lie able to run our factories neany full. 

Q. Do you tliink that the success of industrial comhiiiations will elejxmd in any 
large elegree oft their being managisl in sncli a waytliat they wilt not uneluly oiijiri'ss 
the consumer on the one hand nor depress the wageis of the eimilovees on tho 
other?— k. 1 do. 

Q. (By Mr, Jenks. } Do yon think the intlncneo and the lulded power that come 
from tho comliination—the added capitalistic strength and so on—would enable the 
managers to bo stronger in iiower of resistance against a strike than tliey would he if 
they stiKxl iiideiiendent on the outside?—A. Well, that would lie a debatable ques¬ 
tion. I have no definite iileas alxint it. 

EFFECn' OF COMIira.VTIONS OX I'RIt'ES. 

Q. What is yonr judgment with reference to the effect of these combinations upon 
prices? Yon have sixikeii of tlie various savings that they make, and the fact that 
they would have to hold a market as against <!ompctitors liy making the prices 
lower, which they could jierhaps ilo on account of the savings in the cost of pro¬ 
duction. f judge, from other tilings you have said, that they have lieen ahio to 
make a somewhat larger margin lietween tho cost of the production and the selling 
price than the individual competing maniifacturcrs hail previously been able to 
make.—A. I think tlie ultimate result is a reduction in jirices; bnt that result does 
not always follow. 

Q. The muse of combination, to begin with, is really the increaseil profits of those 
who go into the wniihination?—A. That is anticipated by thosd'who go in. 

Q. That would probably inijily for a short time an increased mar^n between the 
cost of production and the selling price?—A. That becomes a question of wisdom of 
management. In general, I think it has lieen demonstrated that the most successful 
industrials have been tliose that have recognized the advantage of large value and 
low prices. 

^ you to say, in answer to another question, substantially this: 

That whilo owing to tlicir power they couid temporarily push prices high, they 
could not hold the position pcnnaiieiitly unless tliey kept the prices as low or lower 
than conipetitors could put tliem?—A. As low. 

PANOEH KSHVliTINO FltOM THE J.MFKOFKK MAMAnEMENT OF A GREAT OOMBINATIOK. 

Q. Yon liave spoken several times as to ^e benefits that come from these combi¬ 
nations. I wish you would call onr attention to tlie evils of these combinations as 
they appear to you from yonr experience. You have alr^ly'meiitioned one danger 
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in the lessenine of a personal interest on the mrt of the superintendents and manu¬ 
facturers. Forliaps you can ttiink of some others?—A. Well, there is always the dis¬ 
advantage that would result from the improper direction of a great combination- 
like a modern steamboat as compared with a canoe in case of misdirection. The 
respomdbilities become very serious and, in general, unless substantial economies in 
piwluction can be secured through combination, I think it is far better for the parties 
to run their business independently, because there is certainly a disadvantage in indi¬ 
viduals turning over the management of their prorHirty to boards of dirtxtors. There 
comes a question of weighing advantages and disadvantages; but it would aiqs'ar 
from the many combinations that have lieen formed, and are still lieiiig formed, 
that those best able to judge have rcganled tlie advantages as outweighing the dis- 
aiivantages. 

Q. Are you inclined to think that there are a good many lines of industry where 
corabinatioii would not bo advisable?—A. I think there are. In many cases I have 
refused to take part in assisting to bring about lonsolidationa because 1 did not feel 
that there were any substantial economies to be secured. That is always the way I 
measure a proposition when it comes liefore me. At the very outset 1 study the 
question as to whether there are any important iwlvantages to 1 ki secured by combi¬ 
nation—advantages in reduced cost of production and distrilmlion—if not, I advise 
parties against entering into a conibinatiun or attempting it. 

INimsTKIAL COMBINATIONS ANII INVISSTOIts. 

Q. (By Mr. C'l-AKKE.) Mr. Carnegie wrote the commission that in his opinion the 
only danger from trusts is to the people w'ho are in them. Bocs that suggest to you 
some jiossible danger that you nave not meiitioneil?—A. It is evident thatwliile 
there is a centralization of maniifactim? going on then! is a decentralization of owner¬ 
ship; that there are a hundred times as many jawple interested in our iniliistrials 
now as there were 25 years ago, and there probably will Ixi at the end of another 10 
years a hundred times as many mpre. 8o these interests are being more widely ilis- 
tribiited. That is true of every industrial in which I am interested; and (iiiise- 
qiieiitly it is a matter of very serious concern to the investors that these I'oncerns 
should be managed in the interests of the stockholders. There is this fact, however, 
in thinking of one of the advantages 1 have not already mentioned: Those combina¬ 
tions are giving the public o|)|K)rtunities for profit that tliey would not otlicrwise 
pos-scss. I had a calculation made showing the average earnings of 37 railroarls to lie 
4ii per cent on the market ]irice, and a little more than that on the jiar value of the 
securities. If it hail not Ixsm for the creation of these industrial securities 1 am sat¬ 
isfied that Ihe pcrcentagi! woukl have been considerably less. But in figuring the 
earning of 47 imjiortant industrials, and not including the Standard Oil Comiiany, 
which has been an unusual success, I find that the average earnings on the capital¬ 
ization is over 7 per cent, and that the cainiugs are over 11 jier cent on the present 
market price of the industrials. So the profits of these industrial combinations are 
being very widely distribiiled. But, on tlie other hand, these investors are to a con¬ 
siderable (!xtcnt dependents on the inaiiagement, 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) I siijqsise, speaking generally, a controlling amount of the 
stock IS held in a few hands in practically all combinations?—A. Not a majority; 
but, as a rule, in most of the industrials the managers are the larger stockholders. 

Q. You can give those figures acciiiately.—A. Yes. I have given them; they are 
about as accurate as they can b.e stated. 

Q. You said 7 and U plus. I thought you might make it a little mor<! definite.— 
A. You can not get that accurately. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) The more widely extended the ownership, the more 
serious and far-reaching the disaster in case there is dishonest or inefllcient maiiagc- 
incnt?--A. Yes. But we have arrived at a point now where a disaster to one or two 
industnals is not going to seriously affect the entire industrial situation. The failure 
of comage in the spnng of 1893 discredited almost every industrial then existing; 
but there are so many industrials now that have been organized and the system is so 
well understood, that a disaster to any one or two industrials would not create any 
general depression in industrial interests. 

THE ABILITY" OF CYIMBINATIONS 'PO REGULATE PRODUCTION. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You said one of the benefits of combination is thatproduc- 
j ; ^'•Jbuld like to ask you if you are now in a position in 

S*!-™ u Bubber Company to control the production in that industry 

1 notintendto use quite as strong a word 

" j within certain limits the production could be regulated; and 

can state that in going through the depression to which one of you has referred, 
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from 1893 to 1897, although the volume of buBiness fell off very materially, our 
factories were left running and our help was regularly employed during all that 
period, and at the same time our stockholders received a fair return on the reduced 
volume of busineas. There were no failures, although I could state that if it had not 
been for the fact of the combination I am satisfied there would have been three or 
four iinmrtant failures in the industry. As it was there were no important failures. 

Q. I do not recall that you did use the word “aontrol,” but that was the idea— 
that lienefits can l)e secured l)ecause of the control that combinations would have 
over the producition.—.\. 1 have (dted an instance where I am satislled that failunis 
were avoplwl through a reasonable regulation of production. 

Q. Was that one of the ideas influencing the men who brought about this combi¬ 
nation—that they would, by controlling production, secure benefits in the future?— 
A. That would lie a natund idea for them to have, it setuus to me; that is to say, that 
instead of a gnat overproduction the markets could be steadietl within reasonable 
bounds, aivl extremes of prices could be very largely avoide<l. 

Q. 1 have seen recently that those who are championing industrial combinations 
claim that w'ill Ixs one of the results—that production will be so controlled that there 
will 1)0 no overproduction and there will be no i)anics in the future. Do you think 
that will be one of the future results of these imlustrial combinations?—A. I think 
they will go a long way towanl preventing j)anics. 

OVEIU-ACITAI.IZATION. . 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Speaking generally, and without reference to these combina 
tions you yourself have representc<l, do vou consider that there has teen any partic¬ 
ular evil to the country from overciipitalization in these inihistries?—A. I think 
there have Ijeen many cast's of overcapitalisation that have teen very ])rejudieiat. 
In many it has had a salutary efhwt. It has made investors leas careless. I think 
that many of them will Ix) more careful in making investments. The best evidence 
that there has iMXin in many cases decided overcapitalisation and also bad man¬ 
agement is the present market prices of certain shares, and I think that the result 
has teen that the investors will be more careful. It is my opinion that the banking 
houses who have indorse)! umsound capitalizations have teen dis<Teditcd to such 
an extent that they can not reixat the oi)eration, and that the jiartiesare recog¬ 
nizing the wisdom of greater care in bringing about these organizations. Siwaking 
generally as reganls the c8])italization of these industries, it seems to me that lare 
shoidd be take iito ])rotect the senior securities, which are reganUxl as investment 
securities. The common stock, although its amount may apixsiir large, is well 
known as a rule to represent good will. The word “common” is engravol in big 
letters across the face of it, and [X'ople in genend have noticed that that is not as a 
rtde investment security at this tinu'. I have no question but that in time many of 
these industrial securities—many common stocks to-<lay might te classed as specula¬ 
tive securities—will Ixjcome investment securities, us our railroml shares that were 
originally issued for go<xl will are to-day. In general I have no doubt that the 
public have teen tenetited by these capitalizations. They are, in my judgment, 
receiving double the income that they would get if these industrial securities had not 
been created. Formerly the great manufacturing interests were in a few hands, and 
to-day there has lieen a wide distribution. Of course when you hear of some of the 

f irotits that have Ix'en made by organizers and promoters, they seem large in amount; 
)ut I think this fact might be stated, that if you wanted to have an industrial combi¬ 
nation created, if you were interesUxI in having one brought about, you would not 
find it an easy matter to find a man of snflicient ability and financial responsibility 
to take it up. There has to lx; an inducement offered, Ixicau*! it involves a risk, a 
very high class of work, and I think that men who go to New York to-day to interest 
people in forming industrial combinations do not find it an easy matter to interest 
them. 


ADVISABILITY OF I.EOISL.VTIOX HKOARDINd IXDOHTRIAL tXIMBINATIOKS. 

Q. Perhaps you can take a moment to tell us whether you think any legislation in 
relation to these industrial combinations would be desirable; and if so, of what nature 
it should be?—A. Well, in general, my idea is that affairs of trade are best regulated 
by natural laws. It is very difficult to suggest legislation of any radical character 
tiiat can supplant to advantage the natural law of supply and demand. Now, for 
instance, as 1 understand, the courts in Germany have sustaimxl the agreements 
that we call restraint of ti^e agreements. The result of this has been that there 
have liceii fewer combinations in Germany. In this country laws have been 
passed against agreements between corporations for the purpaise of regulating trade. 
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Well, that very leKislation has had a tendency to for<!e organization of industrial 
combinations. Now, the legislators who formulated the restraint of trade laws did 
not anticipate that those very laws would be one of the strongest rejtsons for bringing 
about the or^iization of industrial combinations. I <lo not think that that was their 
intention. At the same time, that to a very large extent has lieen the result. The 
idea has been supgcsted of creating <'onilitions to limit the com]x!U8ation of those who 
organize industries; but if, as I know it to lie tbe fact, it is difficult to get bankers 
of the strength and ability to take up that class of work now while there is no 
restriction, it would make it still more <lifficult if there was restrictive legislation. 
While I think it is desirable that there should lie a sv.stem sustaineil for proix'r 
auditing and accounting, and regulation as to the issuing of se<'urities, the evils which 
have developed in connection with the organization of industries are being corrected 
by natural laws. The careless lianker has lost his reputation; the careless investor 
has lost his money; and the result of it is, more care will Ix) taken. The fact of it is 
that we have been, in a way, iiassing through a neriwl of education. Every day the 
jieople in general are becoming cdncah'd as to these organizations. Take the com¬ 
mission here, it is doing valuable work in that direction. As the combinations are 
better understowl they will be organizeil on a sounder basis and will have more 
intelligent management. 

(Testimony closed.) 


W.isniNoroN, D. C., April 11, 1901. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. E. E. CHAPMAN, 

Banker and hrukrr, \rir York. 

The commissiiin met at 10.40 a. in., Vicc-dhairman I’hillips presiding. At 2.111 
It. Chapman was intriKlnced, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows- 
Q. (Bv Mr. Aknks.) Please give your name and aiidress.—A. E. R. Chapman, No. 
80 Broadway, New AOrk. 

Q. What IS your business?—A. T am a lianker and broker. 

Q. You have taken an active part in the organization of several imlnstrial coinbi- 
nationsf—A. I have had to do with several of them. 

Q. Will you mention some with which you have been connected?—A You mean 
industrials simply? 

Q. Yes; the industrials iwticularly.—A. Well, 1 have lieen conneitel with the 
Brooklyn Union t.as (omi>any, the Continental Toltacco Companv, the Pittsburg 
Coal Comiiany, the American Malting aimixiny, the Pittsburg BreVing Comismv 
the Cleveland and Samlusky Brewing Coinpany, the Empire^Steel and Iron CkUm 
pany, ami the American bmeltmg and Refining Company! I have been connected 
oaiie wm^anies"'*'*”^"’^ organizations, but not as regards the original flnaSi^ 

,llS’ Pef''"-!® mention your relation with some of the others.—A. I am a 

Com™U'' Tennessee Iron and Railroad 

Company. lam also a director and vice-president of the Coal Creek Mining and 

Mt oc^rto me^'now!""^’ "* ^ others that do 

PI.AN OF OUUANIZATION OF THE AMKEICA.N .S.MKl,TlNO AND HEFININO COMCA.NV. 

in ?i o'enough to outline the general iilan of oiieration that is followed 

in the oiganization of some of these comi«nics? Von might perlians Sfiis a tvte 

calone heAmericanSnieltinKan,iltefiningCom,wnv.-r Th^revTof ^ 

fh^'" borne for yi^ra by the various smelting'interests of thecountry l^lron" 
P^ropnetors of those interests that stmiecombination slioukl ^effected 
h^ hdn'J' expenses an.l eliminating siieh eompetition pLeinSs 

«’M“<'*tion, but no satisfactory ari^gement hiffi ever S 
combined ojieration that eliminated the competition comnlained of 

nessL «rG.ri775^^‘ place options upon tlio various plants and busi- 

O obtained at the lowest pnee the owners were willing to take. 

oanSmfc^i'^^iiT'T'-^' ^ t l«rticulfrly ^ te thoAmeri- 

case -^re r^ \ "W impression is that the options in that 

asewere upon a cash basis. Tlic owners-tho vendors will sound better-were 
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from 1893 to 1897, although the volume of buBiness fell off very materially, our 
factories were left running and our help was regularly employed during all that 
period, and at the same time our stockholders received a fair return on the reduced 
volume of busineas. There were no failures, although I could state that if it had not 
been for the fact of the combination I am satisfied there would have been three or 
four iinmrtant failures in the industry. As it was there were no important failures. 

Q. I do not recall that you did use the word “aontrol,” but that was the idea— 
that lienefits can l)e secured l)ecause of the control that combinations would have 
over the producition.—.\. 1 have (dted an instance where I am satislled that failunis 
were avoplwl through a reasonable regulation of production. 

Q. Was that one of the ideas influencing the men who brought about this combi¬ 
nation—that they would, by controlling production, secure benefits in the future?— 
A. That would lie a natund idea for them to have, it setuus to me; that is to say, that 
instead of a gnat overproduction the markets could be steadietl within reasonable 
bounds, aivl extremes of prices could be very largely avoide<l. 

Q. 1 have seen recently that those who are championing industrial combinations 
claim that w'ill Ixs one of the results—that production will be so controlled that there 
will 1)0 no overproduction and there will be no i)anics in the future. Do you think 
that will be one of the future results of these imlustrial combinations?—A. I think 
they will go a long way towanl preventing j)anics. 

OVEIU-ACITAI.IZATION. . 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Speaking generally, and without reference to these combina 
tions you yourself have representc<l, do vou consider that there has teen any partic¬ 
ular evil to the country from overciipitalization in these inihistries?—A. I think 
there have Ijeen many cast's of overcapitalisation that have teen very ])rejudieiat. 
In many it has had a salutary efhwt. It has made investors leas careless. I think 
that many of them will Ix) more careful in making investments. The best evidence 
that there has iMXin in many cases decided overcapitalisation and also bad man¬ 
agement is the present market prices of certain shares, and I think that the result 
has teen that the investors will be more careful. It is my opinion that the banking 
houses who have indorse)! umsound capitalizations have teen dis<Teditcd to such 
an extent that they can not reixat the oi)eration, and that the jiartiesare recog¬ 
nizing the wisdom of greater care in bringing about these organizations. Siwaking 
generally as reganls the c8])italization of these industries, it seems to me that lare 
shoidd be take iito ])rotect the senior securities, which are reganUxl as investment 
securities. The common stock, although its amount may apixsiir large, is well 
known as a rule to represent good will. The word “common” is engravol in big 
letters across the face of it, and [X'ople in genend have noticed that that is not as a 
rtde investment security at this tinu'. I have no question but that in time many of 
these industrial securities—many common stocks to-<lay might te classed as specula¬ 
tive securities—will Ixjcome investment securities, us our railroml shares that were 
originally issued for go<xl will are to-day. In general I have no doubt that the 
public have teen tenetited by these capitalizations. They are, in my judgment, 
receiving double the income that they would get if these industrial securities had not 
been created. Formerly the great manufacturing interests were in a few hands, and 
to-day there has lieen a wide distribution. Of course when you hear of some of the 

f irotits that have Ix'en made by organizers and promoters, they seem large in amount; 
)ut I think this fact might be stated, that if you wanted to have an industrial combi¬ 
nation created, if you were interesUxI in having one brought about, you would not 
find it an easy matter to find a man of snflicient ability and financial responsibility 
to take it up. There has to lx; an inducement offered, Ixicau*! it involves a risk, a 
very high class of work, and I think that men who go to New York to-day to interest 
people in forming industrial combinations do not find it an easy matter to interest 
them. 


ADVISABILITY OF I.EOISL.VTIOX HKOARDINd IXDOHTRIAL tXIMBINATIOKS. 

Q. Perhaps you can take a moment to tell us whether you think any legislation in 
relation to these industrial combinations would be desirable; and if so, of what nature 
it should be?—A. Well, in general, my idea is that affairs of trade are best regulated 
by natural laws. It is very difficult to suggest legislation of any radical character 
tiiat can supplant to advantage the natural law of supply and demand. Now, for 
instance, as 1 understand, the courts in Germany have sustaimxl the agreements 
that we call restraint of ti^e agreements. The result of this has been that there 
have liceii fewer combinations in Germany. In this country laws have been 
passed against agreements between corporations for the purpaise of regulating trade. 
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Q. H I understood you riuhtly, in certain cases they were able to make ratlier 
better laisains with the vendors than had been conteinplatol in the first instances 
and BO they saved some in that way. This $27,400,000 was issued, hut I suppose that 
in certain lases they were able to imy at rates so low that there was reserve to them 
something of this $27,400,000, alx)ve this 30 per cent of the common stock?—A. 
Never, never. The $27,400,000 is the final amount after all deductions. 

Q. So that these 3 shares of common stock out of the 10 really covenal all of the 
expenses of organization and all of the j)ay of the different parties concernerl?—A. 
That is right. 

Q. The coinmissions the syndicate mana^rs ro(»ivc<l, legal expenses, organization 
fees, lax fees, etc.?—A. Yes; the oiganization fees in some cases have been paid by 
the corporations, in others by the syndicate managers. 

Q. In the case of this company, speaking generally, then, it would l)e correct to 
say that this ^ per cent of the common stock jcaid the "entire organization expenses?— 
A. Yes. 

J’LAN OC OKOANIZATIOX IISUAI.I.Y KOI.IOWEO, 

Q. Now, you have given that as a sfcecific example. Was this company organized 
in atoordance with the plan that was onlinarily followed hy comimnies organized 
lately?—A. 1 think so. They followczl tine usual lines that have been'followed in 
pracctically all the combinations that I have had to do with. 

Q. Would it be substantially true to make thegcmeral statement, that, whc'ii ec)nal 
shares of iireferretl and common stocks are issued as in this siocitic; case, and where 
the syndicate subscrilcers receive a certain nmnbcr of shares of preferred and a cer¬ 
tain niimlcer less of common, the difference between the two is to Ik; attributc-d to 
hicidcntal expenses and to the costs of organization )Miyable to the liankers and to 
the promoter?—A. That is right. 

Q. So that if, as is frequently the case, with every 10 shares of |>referrec.i there 
are 6 shares of ccoiiimon stock, we cotdd say that the f) sharecs covercsl the cost?— 
A. Yes. 

(J. That is a substantial rule we can follow nncler these; circomstances, vou think?— 
A. Yea. 

Q. You have spoken of this as hi;ing the form followed hy later companies. Have 
there Iceen any c-arlier formations that diffew materially from tliis form of organiza¬ 
tion? Could you outline any where the differences would 1 h; instructive?—.\. Not 
tliat have come within my personal knowledge. 1 know of some. 

Q. Will you lie kind cumugh to indicate some of those differences?—A. There have 
lieen some combinations effected where the tinrehasing comply took over the capital 
stock of the vendor conqany, and undertook to makcacoinnination in that way; but 
the kiter and better class seems to lx; the one that I have outlined in councxition 
with the American Smelting and Refining ComiKiny. 


CAPtrALIZATION Otf THE A.MKKICAN .SMKLTINCl AND KSaT.N'IXCI CO.«fANV. 

Q. In the case of the American Smelting and Refining Company, were; the projxir- 
ties that were takem over owned by corpcirations before?—A. 1 think so in every case. 

Q. Can you tell us how the tohrl capitalization of thc'se vendor ccimpanica com¬ 
pared with the total capitalization or with the c-atiital stexjk actnallv issued by the 
Atneriean Smelting and Refining Coinjiany?-A. I could not witho'ut referring to 
papers which I have not with me. 

Q. You could perhaps get those and sernd them on—information that is c’asily 
available, I suppore?--A. I think so; I think that would lx; practicable. Of course, 
yon understand that in acemiring tlmse projxcrties we, as the purchasers, were; not 
interested in tlie amount of capital stewk that a eoiuixiny iniAt have, Ixtcauso the 
capital stock might be for a comparatively small amount, and yet have an actual 
per cent. It was the question of actual values we were interested in, 
not the amount of capital or the amount of obligations that a vendor conijiany might 

) Th^tti was your stoc-k issued for the actual value?—A. This 
ez7,000,(XW we calculated to be the actual value of the pro|x;rtiea transferred with a 
proper valuation upon their good will and business. In arriving at that we hacl to 
toke into consideration their earnings, together with the amount that was put into 
t*'® treafary as working capital, amounting to $27,400,000. 

n issued the same amount of common and preferrcxl stcxik?—^A. Ycxi. 

y. Uicl the preferred stock represent market values, and was the other what is 
^mionly called water?—A. Well, $27,400,000 more nearly represented the actual 
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Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) The tangible assets?—A. The tangible assets; and what you 
might call the good will would be represented largely by the common stock; that 
would not necessarily be water. The earning power oi that company might be very 
considerable. Here is a company that mi^t have small tangible assets, but by 
superior enterprise it has built up a very large and very profitable business, while 
another comply might have large assets, but by reason of want of proper enter¬ 
prise or want of proper location or something, would not be able to show anything 
like the earnings that the former would. 

Q. (By Mr. Pini.urs.) Wouldthese vendors have been willing to take 127,400,000 
in cash for the proi)erties7—A. Some of them might and some of them might not. The 
fact undoubtedly was taken into consideration by some of these vendors that they 
would have an opportunity to sulrscrilre for the preferred stock on the same basis as 
other cash subscribers, and would be able to geta pdHion of the common stock with 
it. Tliat was undoubtedly what causer! many of them finally to agree to come down 
to the priceiiat whicli they were bought. 

Q. Then tlic pulrlic who bought one share of common practically had a bonus for 
taking the preferred?—A. In return for tire money that went into it, 70 per cent in 
common stock was offered, and 100 jier cent in ]ircforred. 

Q. One hundred per cent of preferred and 70 per cent of common as a bonus?— 
A. Yes. 


VALUES O.N WlllClt TItE lASUE OK OIMMON STOCK WAS BASED. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) In the case of the smelting and refining business are there 
many patents owned and used by the companies, or is there anything in the nature 
of trade-marks, or in tlic nature of processes, that is reckoned m with good wiil?— 
A. There are a great many patents ()wned by these various vendor companies; at 
least I have been so advised, and I suppose they own them. Tlicre are various 
methods of treating ores that are sjiecialties with certain of these concerns, and the 
reputation, which you might call good will, while not licing a trade-mark, was a very 
valuable asset. For instance, take the Omaha and Grant smelting concern, which 
had a very large business all over tlio mining regions. Of course, a great deal of tlie 
ore is shipped to he accounted for according to the amount of the metal that is taken 
out of it. They had a very high reputation all through the West for the most hon¬ 
orable dealing and accounting to the mine or producer of the ore, an<l for bringing 
in a more satisftudory return than any other concern. This reputation had grown 
all over the western states until this concern had grown to l)e enormous, and in the 
various mining camps where there were other buyers they would get the preference. 
For instance, in certain mining camps it would lie almost i niiiossible for other buyers 
to obtain ores. Of course, wdierc they went into the market and Ixnight on the 
analysis it would be a different proposition. The man that would jiay the most 
would get the bu8inc«s. 

Q. In this good will, then, in addition to the reputation of which yon have just 
spoken, there were included, also, siiecial processes and the right to use them?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And also the patents; they were all acroiinted for by the common stock?— 
A. Yes; every asset the company had was taken over. 

Q. I was speaking particularly with reference to the valuation.—A. Yea; that 
would not be tangible. 

Q. You did not consider that in estimating the preferred stock issued? That was 
all Included in the common stock?—A. Yes. 

PAY os THE PROMOTEE OH UNDERWRITER SYNDICAtE. 

Q. Has it been customary in the later companies to pay to the promoter or to the 
underwriting syndicate a specific lump sum or a spwific percent^^—5 jier cent, 10 
per cent, whatever it might be—for their pay, with the understanding that the 
expenses should be coveiw otherwise?—A. Well, I think it has been done both 
ways. In getting together an oiganization of that kind yon find a lot of people that 
claim to have been a very great mneflt to the organization, who swarm around the 
great combination like Hies around a sugar barrel, and then it becomes necessary to 
make things comfortable for everybody and to settle up with them, and you settle 
up with one man for so much money, and you settle with another man for so much 
stock, and you get along with them the best you can. 

Q. I was speaking more especially with reference to the underwriting or banking 
company.—A. I have never known any case where the l»nkers were paid any 
money or any specific amount. They take ovir a given percentage of the stock and 
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then settle up the claims of promoters and other people the best they can. They 
also settle with the lawyers, and perhaps have to pay them a very large amount in 
cash. Whatever stock is left after these accounts have been settled they appro]>riate 
for their own charges. 

EXTENT OF MONOPOLY CONTBOL POSSESSED BY TUE AMERICAN SMELTINO AND REFINING 

COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) In this case of the American Smelting and Itefining Company, 
can you tell us what perceutage of that business is controlled by the company, or 
was at the time it was organized?—A. I can not give you the percentage. It was 
practically all of the smelting industry of the country except that controlled by the 
Guggenheiins. My impression is that, leaving out the Mexican interest of the Gng- 
genneims and counting their two smelters on this side of the line, It would amount 
to about 8.5 jier cent of the entire smelting business of the country. 

Q. So that the proposed consolidation with the Guggenheims, if it were carrieit 
through, would mean practically a monopoly of the business of the country?—.!. 
Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Docs this mnstitute a monoiHily of the business in the 
United States now, or nearly so?—A. With the Guggenheims’ it would. Well, there 
may be small concerns that we do not know much about, doing a .small business for a 
few local men here and there, but the large commercial smelting business would be 
all includeil. 

Q. Has this comjiany raised the priie of smelting sinie it has lieeu organized?—A. 
That I could not answer. 

NATURE OF INDUSTRY CARRIED ON. 

Q. (By Mr. Glakke. ) Does this new smelting company cover any business aside 
from smelting the ores of the precious metals?—A. Well, the bulk of their business 
is silver and lead. Incidentally, many ores will produce some gold and some copper. 
In the smelting o[)eration of course they expect to save all the metal in the ore. 

Q. It covers zinc and coiiper smelting also?—A. I do not think very much zinc 
but some copiier, only such as is incident to the extraction of silver and lead. Those 
are the two large products of the company and others are by-products. 

Q. (By Mr. Uitohman.) Do 1 understand that silver and lead are the only ores 
which you handle? Do you not also handle ore from which gold eomes?—A. Oh, 
yes; the largest production is of silver and lead, and then comes gold. They do not 
smelt copper, but they smelt all the gold ore. 

Q. But I mean you would not call the smelting of gold a by-product?—.V. No; 
that is where perhaps 1 made a mistake. Gopjier would be, and the same is true of 
any other metals that would be saved. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Does the Smelting and Kelining Gompany buy the oie, or 
dora it do its business of smelting and refining on commission?—A. I lielieve they 
do it in both ways. 

HOW THE piionucr is sold. 

Q. This cjimpany through its own ofiiiwrs practically controls the smelting and 
refining busiiiess, I suppose; now atwut the selling of the produet, is that conducted 
by the company itself or through an agent?—A. Well, I understand that they have 
sold through an agency. 

Q. What was the agency?-A. 1 can not give you the name at this moment—it has 
slipiicd my memory. I tliink it is the United States Selling Agenev; but I am not 
quite sure. 

Q. The question I was going to ask was whether you had knowledge n^rding the 
relation of this smelting company to this selling company, as to i^ethcr the one 
company controls the stock of the other, or whether there is a csimmon ownership 
of a lar^ share of the stock by men who are interested in both?—A. I have no per¬ 
sonal knowledge about that. 

Q. You know the statements made in the |ia])ers?—Yes. 

.METHOD FOLMIWKD IN THE OHOANIZATIOX OF THE AMERICAN .MILLING COMPAXV. 

Q. Is there any difference that is worth noting Ix'twecn the methods of orguniza- 
tion in the case of the American Milling Gompany, which you spoke of and that of 
the Smelting and Itetining Gompany?—A. It is my recollection that the two followeil 
the same course. 

752-7 
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the company. ri.ii 

Q. Perhaps you txiuM tell why ^ou would rather not?—^A. I prefer not to. Itwoum 
be an expression of opinion which is founded Ii«;gely on hearsay, and might be 
wron& 

Q. Do yon recall whether in this reor^piization there has been any material cutting 
down of the capital stock?—A. Of the American Milling Company? I think not. 


ATTITUDE OF MINE OWNEBS TOWARD THE AMERICAN MILLINO COMPANY. 

Q. {By Mr. Biiit.i.iiw. ) Do yon know whether there has been any general mm- 
plaint on the part of mine owners in regard to the smelting service since this com¬ 
pany was organized?—A. I do not. I have never heard anv. So far as I know its 
operations have been entirely satisfactory to them. 

Q. As satisfactory as when it was managed by individuals?—A. So far as I have 
any knowledge. 

Q. Is it your iudgment that the mine owners were benefited by this consolida¬ 
tion?—A. I should think they would lie, although I have no practical knowledge of 
the mining bnsine.'^s. 


ANTICIPATED ECONOMIES I.EADI.V<.1 I'd THE CO.MRIN.OTON. 

Q. When there were individual smelters would they not pay higher prices fre¬ 
quently and take a less per cent in order to obtain certain ores, than this organiza¬ 
tion would? The organization, perhaps, mw very largely out of the competition of 
the individual smelters with each other, did it not?—A. It grew out of competition, 
but that competition wm worked in this way: The smelters in Montana would have 
to put their ore,buyers into the markets, into the producing regions of Colorado and 
Utah, buy their ores, ship them 600, 800, or 1,000 miles to get them to a Montana 
smelter. The smelters of Utah had buyers in Montana and in Colorado and in every 
other district buying an<l shipping these ores these long distames at very high rates 
of freight; and so with the Colorado smelters. I remember that it was estimatial 
that the difference in freight alone which would result from the (xnnbination of 
these various interests, so that the Montana smelters would purchase the ores of Mon¬ 
tana and no ore would be shipiied from Montana to the other points, and so likewise 
with Utah and Colorado, would be over $5,000,000 per annum. 

Q. Was that advantage obtained wholly by this new company, or would part of it 
go to the owners of ore?—A. It would lie to the advantage of this company not to 
reduce the amount they were to jiay for ore. On the contrary, the higher the priie 
they could pay for the ore the more mines would be operated, and the more of the 
raw material they would Ijo able to get. Therefore it was not in the interest of tlie 
American Smelting and Refining Company to reduce the amount it paid for the ore, 
but it WM possible to save this enormous amount that it paid out for transportation, 
from which no one received any benefit but the railroad company. 

THE IIEI.ATION KXISTINIl BETWEEN THE .IMEKICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
.\ND ITS EMPLOYEES. 

Q. Do you know whether this smelting company has ever ha^ any serious trouble 
with its employees through strikes?-A. There have lieen 1 or 2 strikes, I believe. 
One was precipitated shortly after the organization, and lasted several months. 

Q. In Colorado?—A. In the Colorado mines or smelters. 

Q. Do you know whether at that time the smelting company shut <lown some of 
its plants where these strikes were and transferred the business to the others.—A. 
I understand tliat they did. 

Q. To undertake to bring pressure on the workmen in that way and lie enabled to 
resist their demands?—A. They eim{fiy suspended operations, and that suspend^ 
omrations in the mines in that vicinity; but in districts where there was no strike 
they continued their business. It was not necessarily to bring pressure uisin the 
workmen. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy'.) Is it not true tliat while the smelters at Denver wore sus- 
liended, the ore from Cripple Creek went to Omaha and other points, and there was 
no susi^nsion of mines there?—A. I could mit answer. 

Q. You said the mines were suspenderl in that vicinity. Is that so? Is it not a 
fact that the ore went to Omaha and other places?—A. I widerstoml that there was 
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great disaatisfaction among the producers of ore because of the smelters l)eing shut 
down. There was great antagonism between the laborers employed in the mines 
and the laborers employed in the smelters, because the former were unable to pro¬ 
duce ore owing to the fact that it could not be smelted. 

Q. (By Mr. Jknks.) Do you recall what the outcome of the strike in the West 
was? Do you think the laboring men got their demands?—A. I (io not remember 
to have heard just the determinauon of it, I was in Euroije at llie time. 

Q. You have never been actively engaged in the management?—A. No; I have 
not ha*I anything to (io with it. 


DIVIDENDS I’AID. 

Q. (By Mr. Phidlics.) Would you lie willing to state to the commission tiie 
amount of dividend that has been paid by this consolidated company?—A. Yes; it 
has paid 7 per cent 

^ On both common and preferred?—A. No; 7 per cent only on the preferred; 
there have lieen no dividends mid on the common stock. 

Has there been any surplas laid aside after paying the 7 iier cent on the pre¬ 
ferred?—A. (Witness refers to mper.) The annual .statement would indicate that. 
The net earnings, according to the report of the president, for the year ending Octo¬ 
ber HI, 1900, exceeded $4,^,000, and the dividends on tlie prefcrreii stock for that 
period amounted to a little over $2,000,000. 

Q. Then the company only declared about half of its net earnings in dividends?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did the remainder go into the surplus, or into betterments or impnivements?— 
A. I think into additional working capital. 

THE OROANIZATION OF THE PlITSBOBO COAL COMPANV. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Will you take up, please, the question of organization and 
inana^ment of this Pittsburg Coal Company of which you spoke. Give us, as beat 
you can, the reasons for bringing that together, and the general form of the organi¬ 
zation. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) The amount of properties taken over and the various States 
in which they arc located.—A. The Pittsburg district is a consumer of about 14,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal per annum. There were about 140 different properties so 
situated as to he accessible to railroads. Competition between the proprietors of these 
properties had gradually r^uced the price of coal to a |)oint which was in most cases 
lielow the cost of production. Various efforts had been made to effect agreements 
tietwmn the various proprietors for the mamtenance of prices that would be remu¬ 
nerative to the ownere, but none of them had been successful. Consumers of coal 
were importuned by a large number of salesmen for those various concerns and dic¬ 
tated the price. Various («msultatious had been held by the leading interests, and it 
was finally determined that the only feasible way of making the business reasonably 
profitable would be to combine them into one concern. Tliis was done in the your 
1899, after prolonged efforts in that direction, and these proiierties were all pur¬ 
chased by the Pittsburg Coal Company, a cor|)oration organized under the laws of 
the State of New .Tersey. The titles to the protrerties and the real estate, however, 
were lodged in a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania, 
all the stock of which was owned by the Pittsburg Coal Company. The amount of 
capital issued was $32,000,000 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock and $.32,000,000 
common stock. The new company began operations in a most fortunate time, when 
the (lemand for coal at once—or shortly alter its organization—exceeded ttie supply, 
and its success during the first year of its organization was most satisfactory. 

Q. How was this preferred and common stock distributed?—A. The conymny was 
organized in a way simiiar to that of the American Smelting and Refining Oimpany, 
and with like percentages of common and preferred stock. 

Q. (By Mr. .Tenks.) The same amount of common and preferred to syndicate 
subscribers?— A. Not the same amount of common and preferred—432,000,009—but 
70 TOr cent of common went with the preferred. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) And each snbscrilier got with his preferred stock 70 per 
cent common as a liomim—A. Yea; 70 |)er cent. I understaml that the entire trade 
are very well satisfied with the present conditioiis, although they luiy more for their 
cMl. There is a stable price; there is an ample supply. Instead of a small pro- 
uuTOr, who, in case his cars were detained in transport, would leave his customer 
nigh and dry for want of coal, this concern, with an immense amount of coal llow- 
ing over every railroad, can always divert coal and supply its customers. Nothing 
trade, I umierstand, to go back to the ol(l system of dealing with 
140 different smali concerns. 
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PROPERTIKS CONT*OI.LE1) BV THE PITTSBURG COAL TOMI'ANY. 

Q. Where are these 140 properties located?—A. All iu the State of Pennsylvania, 
and all within a radius of 75 miles of Pittsburg. 

Q. None in Virginia or Ohio?—A. Not one. 

Q. (By Mr. Jknks.) Does this organization include i>ra<.'tically all the bituminous 
i«al mines in that part of the State?—A. All exiept.those thatare owned by what is 
known as the river TOmbination—the combination of coal mines situated along those 
rivers, wdiose businew is principally the mining of coal and placing it on larges to be 
floated down the Ohio and down the Mississippi. 

(J. Is that the Monongahcla River Coal Company?—A. It is. 

tj. Do they have any working agreements with ihcm in reference to territory?— 
A. W'ell, I understami that such coal as can be loftded on cars from any of their 
mines is handleil by the Pittsbuig Coal Company. It is not a large jK'ri-cntage of 
their business. The bulk of their business is river business. But some mines are 
so situated that they tan load coal on cars, and some arrangement exists between 
the two companies by which the Pittsburg Coal Conijany sells, for account of tliat 
comiany, its coal that can be loaded on the tars. 

Q. Aside from this property in coal mines, what other projK-rtics are owned by 
this company?—A. They own docks and loading and unloading facilities at various 
ports on the lakes—at Fairport, Erie, Ashtabula, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Duluth, and so on. 

(b Are these properties for distributing jmriHises?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they ow;n any railroads?—A. They own a railroad at Duluth, the North¬ 
western Coat Railway, which owns ijuite a considerable mileage of railroad in the 
Pittsburg district. 

Q. I was going to ask in reference to that, whether the railway comtanies of that 
district were such large owners in this company or in the company that owns rail¬ 
ways there, that the owners and the Pittsbuig Coal ('ompany wore priuitically one; 
you say that they own some railroads?—A. They own some railway lines that are 
mere branches of larger railroads. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) They were taken over largely, were they not, with the 
coal properties of these interests?—A. Yes; all of them. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) You spoke also of the railway that they own in the up|ier 
lake region. Do they have any manufacturing or other intere.«ts up there?—A. None 
at all. 

Q. Purely a distributing interest?—A. That is a connecting railway that connects 
all the railways that go into Duluth and Hin^^rior City, I believe. 

Q. Simply a distributing property?—X. That is all. 

(i. (By Air. Phillips.) Now, can you state alsmt what per cent they own of the 
coking coal, Connellsville, and so on?—A. They own very little of the coking coal. 
Some of tho.se properties run up into the coking coal district, but the (.'onnellsville 
district lies to the south of what is known as the Pittsburg coal district. 

Q. The Carnegie coal interests ilo not come into it at all?—A. The Carnegie’s cok¬ 
ing interest does not. The Carnegie jieople own the Frick Coke and Coal Comiiany, 
and some interests up the river in the Connellsville region, but they arc large buyers 
of coal from the llttsburg Coal Comimny. 

PRICE OF COAL SIXCE THE <ON.SOLII)ATIOX. 

Q. Can you state w hether the price of coal has lieeii generally advanced since this 
company was formed in the Pittsburg district?—A. It has lieen generally advanced 
all over the country, owing to the fact that it was impossible to Tneet the demand. 

“Q. Do you know whether this compiiy is getting lietter priies than others that 
are working independently?—A. Precisely the same, I imagine. 

Q. In controlling any given markets where they can get a larger |ii ice for it?—A. 
I think these larger contraids are taken lielow the regular rates that other districts 
charm, liecause the company is in a {sisition to handle any sized contract. I renidni- 
lier last winter it was shipping the New York Central alone fi.oOO tons jier day. 
There wag nobody else in the country that could do it. Noboiiy could keep the New 
York Central Railroad running except the Pittsburg Coal Comiiany; and with such 
a large mass of coal going to one iiarticubir customer, of course, they could afford to 
make that price proliably less than any smaller priMliU'cr would lie willing to 
furnish it. 

COMPETITION ENOOUNTEREII IIV THE pnTSHCllO (.OAL COMPANY. 


th Do they largeiy I'ontrol the lake demand for coal?—A. I think about (1,000,000 
tons go up the lakes. 'n 
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Q. From fli« Pittsbuix coaijiany? l>o ymi kimw limv luiuOi ('(h* up iliu l.ikcH fmm 
other ooinpanieB?—A. That is the great imik of it. 

4 They ])rartically, then, iiave a monopoly of that trade?—A. Well, there is soine 
competition from southern Ohio and from West Virginia that reaches the lakes and 
various ports, but the Pittsburg coal is of a superior quality, and is given the prefer¬ 
ence by most consumers. 

Q. Quite a largo amount, I Is-lieve, in Virginia is of the same character of l oal?— 
A. There may be some. 


EARNINOS SINCE THE COXSOMDATIOX. 

Q. Do you know the amount of dividends that have been declared by this com¬ 
pany since it was organizer!?—A. Tt has paid a regular dividend on its preferred 
stock. 

Q. Of what amount?—A. Seven per cent. 

Q. Has it paid any on the common stock?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know wliat they have put away for surplus or for betterments or work¬ 
ing capital?—A. They have expended, I know, since the organization, something 
over ^9,000,000 in acquiring additional coal lands. 

Q. Tliat is, out of earnings?—A. That has come out of earnings, yes. 

Q. Do you know what their net eaminra have lieen—what they have declared in 
ilividends and put into liettc'mients ami purchases?—A. The net earnings for last 
year were iH'tween $4,1)00,000 and $5,000,000. I do not recall the exact amount. 

REI,.\TIOXS H.VI.STIX(1 llIiTWEKX THE CITrSBUKO COAI. COMPANY AXO THE HAIIAVAVS IT 

EMPIAIYS. 

Q. (By Mr. Jkxks.) Now, then, wo will go back again to the question I asked 
before regarding the comimmity of interest lietwcen the Pittsbuig Coal Company 
and the railways over which it carries its jiroduct from the mines. The question 
was as to whether there is any material community of interest, either through own¬ 
ership of the stock by the railways or the ownership of the railway stock by the 
mines or by the coal company?—A. I do not think there is any such community of 
interest. 

Q. I am siK'aking of the laigcr roiuls, not the small feeders that they own.—A. As 
to the Pennsylvaina, I <lo not think there is any community of interest between 
the two—that is, in ownership. Of course there is a community of interest, because 
the Pittsburg Coal Comjiany is the largest freight jirodueer in the world, and to that 
extent there is a community of interest between the railroails and the eonniany, 
Ixicause it is their largest customer. 

Q. The reason I asked the question was because in the case of anthracite coal there 
is often an ownership of the mines by the road.—A. There is nothing of that kind in 
the Pittsburg district. 

.ATTITUDE OF OROAXIZEI) I.AUOU TOWARD THE COXSOUDATIOX. 

Q. (By Mr. Ditchman. ) I would like to ask how far the organization or the con¬ 
solidation of the comiianies affects the lalxir employed by the company.—A. My 
understanding is that they are very well satisfied with the combination. I was 
afraid of that when we wem considering the question of consolidating the Pittsburg 
CimI Company, but on inquiry I found that the leaders of lalxir organizations were 
fully alive to the advantages of dealing with one concern rather than with 140. 

Q. ^ far as you know, is there any indisposition on the part of the managera,of 
the Pittsbure Coal Comtwny to deal with the representatives of organized labor?— 
A. \Ve are doing it all the time. 

Q. Prefer to d() it?—A. Prefer to do it. 


THE SI.IDIXO SCAI.K )>E WAGES. 

S‘ tian you tell me if the laborer has received a jiart of the ailvancSd price at 
which coal has been sold? Has there been any increase in the price of lalxir?—A. 
That IS adjusted on a scale. 

Q. Sliding scale?—A. On a sliding scale, and the minersparticipateinany advance 
m ^1. The arrangement between the United Mine Workers’ Association and the 
rittshurg Coal Company is entirely satisfactory. We have got on in the most har- 
monions way; there is not the slightest friction or the slightest trouble. 

^ ho far as you are individually concerned, y . 

adjusting the matter?—A. I certainly do. 


, you think that is the lietter way of 
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Q. ThiBalulinK ucale you speak of starts from a iniiiiiuum?— X. Tliere is a niiniiiiitiii. 
t j. So that if the price goes below a certain point that minimum is not affected?— 

L. The minimum is not affected. It gives the miner a fair and reasonable wage for 
is work, and it the company by reason of a more favorable market is able to make 
larger profit, then the miner gets bis proportion of it. 

Q. There is no such arrangement as that in connection with the American Smelt- 
ag Company, is there?—A. Not that 1 know of. 1 n'aily do not know, what the 
elatious are l)etwe»m the lalmrers and that com|>any. 

l.AROK INnrsTRIAI. COMBINATIONS ANO OROANIZKl) I.ABOR. 

Q. There is another uoint upon which you may be willing and able to express an 
’pinion. I wish to call your attention to a fear that evsts among labor leaders that 
lossibly this cunsolidatioii of a large interest all imder one management, milei» that 
aanagemciit is couductnl on the broad and humane principles that you have just 
ixpn^sed in cdiiiiectiou with the Pittsburg Coal Company, would maae it exceed- 
ngly difficult lor the men to obtain justice in any ]iarticular if the combination 
emW to treat with the letwlers of the labor organization. Have you any expression 
o make on that subject?—A. Well; I think the most enlightened management of 
ndiistrial organizations to-day admit the right of labor to protect itself by combina- 
ions. It is the only weapon the laborer has. He has just as much right to corn- 
line as we have the right to combine these properties, and he has a right to be 
epresented by the organization, and the manager of an industrial corporation who 
vould decline to listen to his employees ought to seek other employment. It I owned 
he property, he would. That is my view of it. 

EXTKNT or .MONOI-OI.Y CONTKOI. I’OSSESSKI) BY THE I’ITTSBIIRO COAI. COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiili.ii>s. ) Does or does not the Pittsburg Coal Company own a sntfi- 
uently large i>er cent of the Pittsburg coal to give it a practical monopoly, barring 
he river trade of which you spoke?—A. It has aimeil to acquire the control of the 
;reat bulk of the output of the district. It is not a monopoly exactly. There are 
properties not owned by the company, but there are very few producing properties 
;hat are not owned by the comiiany. 

Q. Well, could an indeiiendent company with reasonable capital, say from $500,000 
» $1,000,000, and with the necessary land in the Pittsburg field, compete successfully 
with this Pittsburg Coal Company?- 7 -A. Yes, I think they could if they owned the 
xial land; to the extent that they could produce coal they could find a market for it 
n these times. When, however, the market is glutted with coal, when we reach 
mr next pcrioil of depression, they would jxMsibly be at some disadvantage, because 
they would not be able to handle very large contracts. A coal property, to be suc- 
jcssfully operated, must lie run all the time up to its capacity. The large contteni 
hat is able to take large contracts can always so manage its business as to keep its 
mines all running and furnish its labor with employment all tlie time, because, if 
the demand is not equal to the supply, certain o^rations are closed down entirely 
ind the balance of them run continuously. Of course, it is a great advantage to a 
tonoem to be able to handle all the very large contracts and thus keep its operations 
continuously going. 1 am interestecl in cftal in the New River district in West Vir- 
zinia. There we have no combination, but we manage to go on and get a very good 
price for coal, tcx). 

Q. Do you not tbink it would be quite difficult to get capital to go into the Pitts¬ 
burg fielcl with a view to compete with the Pittsburg Coal Company as it is now 
iiganized?— A. I should think it would lie very difficult. 

THE QUESTION AS To THE IIANOER OK AN EXCESSIVE PRICE OK fXIAI,. 

Q. Well, woiilil you have any apprehension that they have such a large control 
hat they would ask an unreasonable price for it?—A. Well, no; 1 think that would 
3 e very unwise. 

Q. Would they not have the power to do that if the others feared to compete with 
hem?—Ar. They probably would for a time be able to maintain a price above wluit 
vould be reasonable, but in the end it would correct itself; it would stimulate the 
ipening of mines on lands they did not own. If they raised the price to a point 
vhere the freight could be paid into the district from other districts, it would bring 
n outside coal; so that it would be most unwise, and no intelligent management 
vould think of it for a moment. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabqiihar.) Could not the importation of Virginia and Ohio coal pre- 
'ent a monopoly in Pittsburg?—A. 1 think it wtiuld. 
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Q. With plenty of capital in those coal districts to handh! the c(«l, if the market 
was open to them they would compete?—A. Yes; T should think there would l)e no 
question but tliat would act as a regulator. 

Q. Has it not been stated before the (Joast Association, or publicly announced 
there, that the Virginia field was a sort of catch-as^catch-can-field and open to all?— 
A. 1 believe that is the reputation they have. 

Q. That is the reputation over in New River and elsewhere?—A. Yes. 

Q. So there is no immediate opportunity for a mono]K)ly in the Pittsburg district?— 
A. I do not think so. 

Q. Is it your jud^nent that business prudencts would dictate the management of 
these combinations in such a way tliat there should not bo an undue advance to the 
consumer, and at the same time, on the other hand, that there should be a proper 
rerard for the wages paid to the laborer?—A. If I correctly understand your question, 
I Siould say that self-preservation will always prevent any combination from putting 
the price of its proriucts to a point that will invite and build up competition. On the 
contraiy, its interest is in constantly keeping the price as low as possible. The 
history of combinations thus far in this ismntry shows that prices liave have been 
steadily reduced as savings were effected. I do not think it is possible to jKiiiit to 
one where that has not been the case. 

Q. There are three factors in these industrial combinations—the consumer, the 
laborer, and the combination itself. I wish to get your opinion as to whether alt 
three of these factors should not be carefully considered in the management of the 
(Simbination.—A. Undoubtedly; otherwise there would lie aroused a public senti¬ 
ment against them that would find some means if not exactly of destroying them, 
certainly of controlling them to a great extent. 

COAL I'CnCIlASEl) BY THE MILLS OE THE C.VITEI) STATES STEEI. CORPORATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Does the Pittsburg Coal Company furnish coal to the vari¬ 
ous mills of the Uniteil States Steel Corporation l(X!8tA*l in the district?—A. I think 
to every one of them. It liad contracts with the different comiianies that have gone 
into the United States Steel Corporation. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Had it contracts with tlic Cam^ie Company?— A.. Yes; 
this company furnishea a large amount of coal to the Carii^ie Company, the 
American Steel Comply, the American Steel Hoop Company, the Wire Company, 
and all the concerns with plants in that district. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Does this comjiany carry on any coking business also?—A. 
Very little; there is a small output of coke in the upper end of its district, where 
some of the properties that were purchased owned coking plants, but it is not a 
factor in the business. 

Q. Is it your understanding that the United States Steel Corjairation is in the coal 
business only to the extent of coking their coal?—A. That is all. I do not think 
they ship a pound of coal or mine a pound for shipment—1 mean to outside interests. 
Their mines undoubtedly do produce some coal for their own use. They are not a 
factor in the trade. 


OENEKAI. KPPEIT OF OOMBmATIONB ON PRKm. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) 1 understood you to say a moment ago that you thought the 
history of the various important combinations had shown that as the economies of 
combination were eflected, the prices steadily lowered. Would yon be able to say 
further that you thought the prices had lowered proportionately to the economies 
effected^ or in your judgment has the margin between the cost of production and 
the selling price been on the whole rather increased by the companies, although 
there has bwn an absolute lowering?—A. My impression is that there has been an 
absolute lowering of price, and the margin between coat and selling price has been 
reduced in certain lines. 

Q. Before there were any of the larger combinations effected did the prices of the 
pr^uct steadily lower with improved methods of production?—A. I think Whey did. 

Q. So that BO far as that alwolute lowering of prices is concerned, tliere has been 
no material difference between the conditions existing before the combinations were 
mwe and since. If we are to estimate the influence of the combination itself on the 
pnee, would you think that the proper way would he to take into considerarion the 

.if* *“*■**“ maigin between the cost of manufacturing goods and the selling price, 
rather than the absolute price?—A. Probably the inaigm would be the proper way 
w* whtoate it, if I correctly understand your question. 

Q. Could you answer the first part of the question, as to whether in your judgment 
this margin has been lessened by the combinations, or whether they have rather 
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tcmkd U> iiK'.retiHO that, ninrpii?—A. Wheni tlia coat of production liaa Ih’cii lariJcly 
decreased the policy of the luaimgerH has undoiihtedly Ix'oii to give the purchaser aa 
much of that reduction as lajssible, halving a fair interest on the capital inveateit; and 
to the extent that they can reduce this cost, the ransumers have the advantage of it. 
And the consumer has had a very considerable advantage for this reason, that in the 
case of production where goods are niamifactured by a large number of concerns, there 
must be reckoneil into that cost of production the maintenance of the large nundier 
of people who must look to these various businesses not only for a fair amount on 
the capital invested, but for the supjsirt of themselves and their friends; all that had 
to be token out of the profit. AVitli these large TOinbinations—take, for instance, the 
case of the Pittoburg ('oal Commny—there were approximately 140 different organisa¬ 
tions for the production of coal or the selling of coaf to the consumers, and this necessi¬ 
tated the employment of a large number of men. Now th%t is all done by 1 president, 1 
chairman, 1 general manager, 1 sujierintendent of tlie production, 1 superintendent 
of sales, with emjilovees at miKlerate salaries under those gentlemen, instead of hav¬ 
ing 140 presidents, vice-presidents, secretaries, tri'asnrers, and so on, representing 140 
different companies. Now, this company simply wants 7 jier cent on its preferred 
.stock, and whatever it can earn above that to aild on its common stock, and after 
that its interest wiil be to give its customers the lienefit of the savings. 

Q. Your judgment then would lie practically this, that the savings of combina¬ 
tions should lie and are properly divided between the combination and the con¬ 
sumer; that is, the combination gets a rather higher return on its capital than the 
individual concern probably did before, but the savings are so great that that can be 
still be done and effect an alisolute lowering of price to the consumer?—I think 
so. I think that would ordinarlv be the case. Of course this Pittsburg Coal Com¬ 
pany was organized just at the time when there came an unnsu^ demand every¬ 
where and the price went up. The price in the Pittsburg disffict went from 70 
cents to fl.2.5, $1.30, and thereabouts, and you could not Isgin to mine the coal 
neces.sary to meet the market even at those prices. 

Q. (By Mr. Kk.n.veoy.) At what time was that?—That was in IStW. The 
company was organized in the fall of that year. 

Q. Did an increase^of wages have something to do with this increase of jiriceat 
that time?—A. As the price went up wages were increase!! according to the sliding 
scale, which is arrived at every year after a scries of conferences with the XTnited 
Mine Workers’ Association of America. They eontnil that district. 

THK (lUESTIOS .IS TO TIIK nRMHABII.ITV OK .IHSOLCTK MONOPOI.IKS. 

Q. Do you believe it would lie beneficial-to the people at largo if any one great 
comimxlity was nionoiiolized and tin* price fixed by a board of direction?—A. An 
absolute monoply? 

Q. An absolute monopoly?—A. I can not conmve that that would be possible. 

ij. Or nearly so?—A. Proliably as nearly a monopoly as there is in the country is 
the Standard Oil Company. I remember when oil was selling at 25 cento a gallon. 

Q. (By Mr. Phiu.ii’S.) Yes; I remember when crude oil sold at $1 a gallon; but 
it must be home in mind that the Standard did not make the discoveries of oii, and 
they did notcheapen it.—A. That is true; bgt they have steadily reduced the price. 
It has been within their jiower, should they have seen fit to do so, te have increased 
the price of refined oil. 

Q. Now, would you say a reasonable profit would l>e 100 jier l•ent? - Well, that 
is a little excessive. 

OHOASIZATION OKTHK I’l'CrsBlIKO BREWINIl IXl.MPANY, AND TnK CI.KVKI.ANWa SI) SANIH'SKY 
BIlKWINO COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jknks. ) You spoko of one or two other combinations with which you 
had Imn connected that were quite different in character from those you have lieen 
speaking of—the Pittsburg Brewing Company, for example. Are the members of 
that company limited to Kttoburg and the immediate vicinity?—A, Pittsburg and 
immediate vicinit}!. 

Q. The same thing holds with reference to the Cleveland ami Sandusky Brewing 
Company; that is local?—A. Yes. 

Q. As regards the methods of organization of these two companies, do they differ 
materially from those you have spoken of?—A. Not materially, except they issued 
bonds and preferred and common stock in Ixith cases. 
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tm.NOMIEK KKKKCrKI) IlY TIIK CI.KVKI.ANl) ANI> SANOUKKV BRKWlNfi COMI’ASV. 

Q. Ill tt liat way do these brewinK companies exTOct to (jet tlie lienefit of comtiina- 
tion? Are there any material savings made by them, or do they rely mainly ninm 
the lessening of competition?—A. there is a saving in tiie running of a mimlair 
of organisations. For instance, in Cleveland instead of 10 organizations you liavc 1. 

Q. They keep the separate breweries all running?—A. The separate breweries are 
running, but where before a brewery down in the east end of Cleveland was obliged 
to have a sufiicient number of wagons to deliver lieer in every [lart of the city for 10 
or IS or 20 miles in every direction now the o])erations of the wagons from that 
brewery are confined to the east end, and soon all the way around the city. It 
reiiuces the cost of delivery enormously. 

Q. Fauihonoof those separate breweries had its own brands of Isicr Isiforc?—.\. 
Each one had its own brand. 

Q. Do you know whether those brands have been mostly retained under the com¬ 
bination?—A. Yes; to some extent. There is a certain class of custom which requires 
iiarticular brands, but the great bulk of it is sold under the general name. 1 do not 
know much about the business; I simply financed it. But they educate the public 
up to using their brand known as the Cleveland-Randusky—the C. & R. beer. They 
have signs all over the city, and that means lieer matle at any one of those breweries. 

(J. .So as to make all the savings ))ossible?—A. Yes. 

.METHOD OK DEAI.INO WITH KKTAII, SAIAKINS. 

Q. Do yon know whether it is customary for these breweries to own the retail 
saloons and simply hire the kcejiers as wage-earners, or do they sell the lieer out¬ 
right?— A. They sell it outright. They own a great deal of the real estate where it is 
sold. 

Q. Simply leasing tlic building?—laiasing the building. That became nenv- 
sary on account of the comjietition. The desirable corners—.saltsins where la-er was 
disjiensed—were picked up liy one and another and tliere was a keen conqietition 
for them. The various brewing comiianies had to invest a large amount of money 
in that kind of property. The combination of all the breweries makes that unneces¬ 
sary and outsiders may now own these proiierties. 

CAl'ITAl, KKPBESE.STEI) IX TIIE I'OMBINATIOXS. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Did you represent English capitalista in making this com¬ 
bination of breweries?—A. No; it was all done on American capital. 

Q. Were the individual breweries owned by Americans previous to the combina¬ 
tion?—A. All of them. None of these brewerica in either Cleveland, Pittsbuig, or 
Sandusky were owneil by foreigners. You probablv refer to certain combinations 
and purchases of breweries made 6 or .S years ago by English concerns. None of 
them were at those laiints. 

(J. (By Mr. .Fenks.) Were those combinations financed largely by the brewers 
themselves, or by syndicates of outside capital called in?—A. I should say, a.s a rule, 
the brewers took about fiO per cent. 

Q. The rest was outside subscription?—.A. Yes. 

METHOD OK OUOANIZINO THE BKOOKI.VN CNION OAS IXIMCAXV. 

Q. You spoke also of organizing the BriHiklyn Union Gas Company. That is a 
business, of course, that is entirely different in its nature-a natural monopoly, as 
they say. Does that make any dinerence as regards the method of financing or the 
form of oi^nization?—.A. No material difference. 

Q. Did the question of franchise enter in as a special feature?—A. In that case the 
franchises were purchased from the various companies. There were 7 conqianii'a in 
the city of Brooklyn projier. kkmh of the comjiauies was liought with all the rights, 
privilMes, and franchises. 

Q- Now, as regards the issuing of shaik and bonds, will you briefly outline that? 
Were there bonds issued in the case of the Brooklyn Union?—A. Yes; $1.5,000,000 
of bonds. 

Q. And the different kinds of stock?—.A. There was only one kind—$1.5,000,000 of 
common stock. 

Q. In this case were the bonds supposed to represent the tangible assets or more?— 
A. 1 do not recollect the schedule or assets in the several comjianies. That mm- 
tnnation wiM formed in this way: There were 7 comiianies, all of them old com¬ 
panies and doing business—some of them since gas was first introduced in America. 
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Kai'h orif^iiially haii a liiuitMl torritory, and by aKreemeat amon)i; tliemselves each 
was wnhned to its own territory. Various wars had broken out and they ha<i 
broken over the line and invaded each other’s territory to some extent. Nearly all 
of these companies had been very prosperous. Some had been paving dividends for 
years and yearn, and some at a very high rate. To bring about that consolidation, 
we had to go into the market and purchase these stocks From the owners. We were 
nearly a year accumulating two-thirds of the stock of each one of those companies 
wherever we could buy it. Many of them were not listed, and the stocks were held 
as an investment by estates, in small lots as a rule. For some of the stocks we h^ 
to i«iy |400and $5(1). I do not rmnomber imying any more than $4M for other than 
this one. When we had acquired two-thirds in eacm of the companies, we made an 
agreement for the orgauiaation of another company, (»lled the Brooklyn Union Com¬ 
pany, to take these over at a consideration which, perhaps had more reference to the 
cost of the properties to us than to their value. 

Q. That, of course, would include the franchises, privileges, and everything?—A. 
Here was a stoclrselling in the market at $400 a share. It could not be Iwught for 
any less. It had been selling at a high point for years. The capitalization was very 
low. Its property had become very valuable. It had a large amount of real estate. 
Its franchises, its business, and all tlmt sort of thing had to lie taken into considera¬ 
tion; so I should hardly say the bunds really represented or had any lelation to the 
tangible proptirty in a case like that. 

BENEFITS ACCRI'INO I'o THE I’lIBLIC FROM THE BIMHIKLYN UNION HAS fONSOl.IOATION. 

Q. The intention was rather to capitalize it at such a figure that it would pay div¬ 
idends after ]>aying interest on the bonds, without much reference to the values in 
the sense of tangible assets?—A. That is right. And in that case I would like to say, 
if you will permit me, that we became by that o)ieration monopolists so far as the 
gas business of the entire city of Brooklyn was (wncemed, and we were intrenched 
as we are to-day in that position. The average price of gas by these various com¬ 
panies when we bought them was $1.25 per thousand, and we voluntarily entered 
into an arrangement py whicli we reduced the cost somewhat, and have been reducing 
the priced cents per year until nowit is $1. There isaiase in point where a monoii- 
oly—an absolute monopoly (well, we could protect ourselves against anything, for it 
was impossible for another company to get into the city of Brooklyn); where a 
monopoly was able to rerince the cost and at the same time was willing to give the 
consumers the benefit of it. And I will say that our rclatioius with the public are of 
a most pleasant character. We never had a (complaint. We send out nothing but 
27-iandlepower gas, and they used to get 20 and 22. 1 think if the jieople of Brook¬ 
lyn were to vote on the question they would .say they get better gas than ever Isjfore, 
and would unanimously agree to continue the present comiition rather than go baitk 
to the old. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Did the legislature of New York take any action at all 
toward reducing the price of gas in the city of New York?—A. It did m New York, 
but not in Brooklyn. 

Q. So your action was entirely voluntary an<l not caused by any action of the leg¬ 
islature?— A. Yes. 

PaOFITS SINCE THE (’OXSOI.IOATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You make fully as large a profit at this reduction as you 
did when you were selling at a higher price, on account of the newer processes and 
of manufacturing more dimply?—A. There is no material difference. On the con¬ 
trary, oil has gone up. Oil costs to-<lay half a cent a gallon more than it did a year 
ago, and that means a difference of 2^ cents on the cost of gas. Gas is costing us 
to-<lay 2i cents more per thousand feet tlian it did last year. 

Q. How was oil the year before?—A. My impression is it went up about the same 
the year before. Oil has ^n advancing for the last 2 or 3 years. 

Q. About 3 years ago oil was higher, and last year it was lower, and this year it 
has advanced some, but now it has dropped again?—A. We do not find much of a 
drop as far as we are concerned. We pay about the same price. 

' QUESTION AH TO THE HANGERS ARISING FROM OVERCAPITALIZATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Do you, spiking generally, recognize anv dangers to the 
publicorany evils, sofarasthe public is concerned, in the industrial combinations?— 
A. I can not see any. I think the public will be benefited by them. 

(J. I mean the question to cover not merely idhat might be done if they were 
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wisely anil eonservatively niaiui«eil, or what lias liecii done in your own case, hut J 
wished to ask whetlier there had been found in individual cases serious evils, 
so that you might think it desirable for the state, by legislation or some other means, 
to guanl i^nst a leiwtition of those evils in the case of new companies that may lie 
formed. Overcapitalization has been frequently spoken of as an evil in some of these 
organizations. Do you think your ex|)erience would justify that?—A. Overcapital¬ 
ization is not going to affect the earnings; and the stockholder and the public, if you 
please, are interested in earnings rattier than in capital. It does not make any dif¬ 
ference what the capital stock of a company is. It may be $100,000,000, and if it can 
only earn $2,000,000 it can earn 2 per cent; if the capital stock is $10,000,000, it 
might earn 20 per cent. I do not tliiiik tlie amount of the capital stock is a matter 
of any concern to the public. 

Q. You do not think that the desire to earn dividends on a high capitalization has 
any influence toward increasing the price of the product to the consumer?—A. I 
should say not. I should think other conditions would influence the price rather 
than the amount of the capital stock. 

Q. In the main you think it has no influence?—A. I am ipiite sure the managers 
of every company will earn every dollar they can, if they can do it consistently with 
their own preservation and with the interests of their stockholders. It is their dutv 
to do that. It does not make any difference whether the capitalization is too high 
or too low. I do not see that that has anything to do with the earning. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) 1 ii that connection would your rea.soning hold gissl in a 
case where the combination had amonopoly through ^tentsortrade-marks? Would 
there not then be a temptation to crowd the price a little higher to the consumer?— 
A. Very likely. That would Iki natural, of course. 

Q. If the combination hail public franchises that rave it an advantage, anil there 
was an overcapitalization of stock, the imblic would be at a disailvantage in that 
connection also, would it not?—A. Yes; it might. But I do not see that the. capi¬ 
talization would necessarily have anything to do with it. 

Q. Only as an inducement to get the higher price from the consumer in order to 
[lay dividends on that overcapitalization?—A. The same inducement would cause 
the manager to make all he iHiiild out of his business whether his capital was one or 
ten million. 

Q. But a 20 per cent dividend in a business would be more likely to attrai-t com¬ 
petition than a 2 jier cent dividend, would it not?—A. No; not necessarily. 1 think 
it all goes back to the question of what tlicy earn and not what the capitalization is. 
For instance, here is a coni])any that may lie cajiitalized very low—for $.500,000; it 
is earning interest at .5 jier cent on $40,000,000. It is worth approximately $40,000,000, 
it matters nut what its capital may lie. The capital, ns I look at it, has no relation 
whatever to the earnings, or should not have in the minds of an^lsxiy. 

Q. The claim is made, however, that a company (without specifying any iiarticiilar 
company) is capitalized for its full earning capacity hy preferred stock, and then, on 
a mythical assumption of good will, an equal amount of common stock is issued, 
which in the common parlance of the times is called water; that thereby an injustice 
is done to the public because there is an attempt made, or it is assumml that an 
attempt will be made, to earn upon that water as well as on the legitimate issue of 
stek. Do you think there is any danger of that?—A. I do not, because I do not 
think it would make any differcni'c with the earnings whether the conqiany hail a 
large amount of water in its stock or not. Proptwly manageil, that business will pay 
so much money. It does not make anv difference whether it is distributed over 
$1,000,000 or $10,000,000 of stock. 

Q. I am speaking of the price cha^l the consumer.—A. The manager’s earnings 
come from the difference between his cost and what he charges his consumer. He 
is going to getallhecan, but he must lie careful, because if he raises the price tixi high, 
in comes competition. To keep out comiietition he must reduce his price and keep 
the margin between cost and selling price just as low' as he can. Self-preservation 
compels him to do that. 

Q. 1 want to ask, if you care to express an opinion, how far this recent decision of 
the TOurt of errors and appeals of New Jersey will affect the alleged ovenapitaliza- 
tion in the future?—A. I do not think it will affect it at all, if I read the matter cor¬ 
rectly in the newspapers, for the reason that the decision expressly leaves out of 
account stock issued. As I have attempted to show, in the issue of the original 
stock of the company, itis issued at one time in one transaction. It is then outand no 
court, under that decision, can interfere with the appraisement of the property that 
went in there. It is only when you come to issue additional stock later on and 
begin to take in additional properties, that the court can interfere. Here is a com¬ 
pany in existence, with a lot of stockholders. Any stockholdercangoiiitocourtaiid 
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oiijoiii tUo Ukiiig in of new mUIitioiml properly al a proposed price, because it is 
excessive; the court can then come in and say wlictber the action of the directors in 
determining that that property is worth that amount is correct or not. 

Q. Your idea is that all the companies iiave to do is to see that they issue stock 
enougii in the Ix^inning?—A. That is right. 

ovRnc;APiTAi.i/„c'rioN and thk investoh. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.akke.) Since many more people than ever before have become 
investors in these industrial companies, is it not iinportant that overcapitalisation 
should Ice guanled against in some public way?—A. To protect the investor? 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh, that is another proiKjsition. I think that to protect the investor 
there should he some siijiervision of the capitalization oi the company, and there 
should be publicity in its affairs to such extent as maybe necessary to enable the 
investor or the stockholder to know what his company is doing; but not to the 
extent that would^)ermit a competitor of that company to know its business. If you 
can draw the line along there somewhere, 1 think it would be a very desirable thing. 

Q. Would you have public commissioners of corporations, either state or national, 
to have a suisjrvision over the limit of the capital stock?— X. It might be practicable 
to have some check ui»n the iasue of stock. 

y. What protection is there now to the ordinary investor against acquiring at a 
high pri(« (wliich has lieim manipulated, perha;®) proiicrty which will soon decline 
in value?— A. I know of no wav of protecting him. That is a misfortune that every 
man lalxira imder in this world. He boys a horse that ho is sure is sound and he 
subsequently finds that he has a splint, and instead of lieing worth $160 he is worth 
about $40. I do not know of any way in which you can protect that man against 
making that kind of trade. 

Q. lie can protect himself by a suit at law; but is it not different in this case? It 
occurred to me to ask your opinion as to whether or not some of the sanctions which 
(ximmon law and the statiitesgive to transaidions in ordinary |)ersonal property can 
not be applied in some public way to investors in the stotta of corporations?—A. I 
do not see how it is possible for anyone to absolutely determine the value of the 
property that goi's into a corporation’for a given amount of stock. It must neces¬ 
sarily betoa certain extentan estimated value. AH the circumstances thatsurround 
the particular case have to be taken into esmsideration in determining that value. 
If a public official is charged with the duty of determining whether a greater or less 
amotmt of stock should be iasued for a particular pro[)erty, I do notipiite see how he 
would arrive at a decision of that question. 

Slloni.I) THE AMOI'NT OF CAIMTAI, STOCK ISSITKI) HE I.I.MITED? 

Q. Some iieople think it is unwise to limit the amount of ca|>ital stock of any 
com|)any. Wliat is your opinion about that?—A. Well, 1 should think there might 
be cases' where it ought to be limited. Of course, the subsequent purchaser of that 
stock can not himsmf, perhaps, arrive at a determination of whether it is properly 
I'apitalizcd. On the other hand, if you allow an unlimited issue of stock without 
any reference whatever to the projierties foryhich it is issued, the, public is liable 
to lie im|)Osed upon. 

y. The main object of a limitation, then, is the protection of the investing pub¬ 
lic, you think?—A. That would be all, I should think. I do not see how yon could 
limit it. It would have to be under some state jurisdiction. The United States, of 
course, would have no jurisdiction in that kind of matter. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) If it were unlimited, there would be no way of ascertaining 
the value of any particular share, would there?—A. No way except by going into 
the question of the assets and earning power of the company. 

Q. Does nut the issuing of shares imply a limitation of the capitalization?—A. It 
might under proper supervision; 1 do not know that it does now. 

tj. (By Mr. Clabke. ) Unless there is some public supervision, the only limitation 
tliat is made, in the first instance, is by those who organize the company, is it not, 
and afterwards the value is put upon it by the rtock market?—A. That is right. 

THE KEI.ATION OP CAPITALIZATION AND DIVIDENDS IN THE CASE OF A COMPANY 
POH8E88INO A PUBLIC FRANCHISE. 

Q. (By Mr. .Tenks. ) I should like to go back for a moment to the question as to 
the reiation between capitalization and dividends and earnings. You wouid make 
ail exception to tiie general principle thai. you lay flown, in the case of a company 
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having a public franchise, tlie price of whose product may be fixed by l^slation, 
as, for example, a gas company? You wonia think that with a capitalisation on 
which they would pay a dividend of say 30 per cent, there would be more danger of 
having the price lowered arbitrarily by legislation than to have that capitalisation 
so increased that the dividends paid would be only 5 or 6 per cent?—A. On the sur¬ 
face it would, of course, look as though 30 per cent was an exissssive dividend. On 
theotherhand, an investigation might show that the properties owned liy tliis comi«ny 
had so advanced in a long course of years that its capitalisation was away below 
what it ought to be, and therefore a SO per cent dividend was no more than a fair 
dividend on its actual value of property. 

Q. In tlie case of such a company, liowever, there is, of course, a (mod deal of 
monopolistic power intrusted by the franchise, so that a 30 per cent dividend might 
perha|is be considered an excessive earning on account of the higher [irice which the 
company was able to fix. In that case would, in your judgment, a leppslature he 
more litely to reduce arbitrarily the price than if the stock were dotihle or treble, 
so that the dividends on the face of them would Ixi more reasonable?—A. I should 
think it would. 

Q. So the case of a jnihlii^ framddsi! company might Ik‘ something of an c,\c<^plion 
to your general rule?—A. It ndglit different. 

KFKEt.TSOS INimsTlUAL 0OMmNATlON.S OS 'nlE IIALA.N’CK OK TItAOK AXl) H'lXANCI .U. I IIISKS. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) People championing the industrial and railroad combina¬ 
tions claim that the railroad combinations and the industrial combinations are able 
to do two tilings: They effect such economics and savings in transportation and manu¬ 
facturing that they are very im|>ortant factors in keeiiing the balance of trade in 
kvor of this country; and the other claim is that they are able to keep the pro¬ 
duction so even with the demand that there is no overproduction, and thereby they 
are able to avert panics and financial crises. I would like to ask you if you have 
any opinions on these two points that yon would care to give to the Commission?— 
A. I nave no doubt that lioth the pro^sitions stated by you are well founded, if I 
correctly understand them. Take, for instance, the United States Steel Corporation, 
just organized. That organization became an absolute necessity under the situation 
confronting Mr. Morgan. Here was the Carnegie Company, which, by the way, was 
not a so-called trust up to a year or so ago, but a mere copartnership; and if you are 
going to legislate about corfiorations I think you will have to go into cojiartnerships 
too. Here this comtiany dominated thesteel situation. It was threatening to invade 
the territory of all the other steel concerns and bring alsmt a general demoralization 
of prices, and undoubtedly an overjiroduction, which would have thrown thousands 
of men out of employment for a considerable ix'riod, and would have brought about 
in the end a devastating and destructive jianic. Seeing that situation, Mr. Morgan 
stepped to the front and devised a system by which practically the entire steel busi¬ 
ness of the country coulil he broiignt under control, and whereby the dangers that 
confronted the country could lie averted; and that company, if it is wisely managed, 
as it undoubtedly will lie, will prove to 1 h( a regulator. It will sell its products at 
as low a profit as it is iiossible for any concern to do, Iwcause it can manufacture 
cheaper than any small concern that can comiiete with it. It own interests will 
fon:e it to pursue a course that will be conducive to the interests of Isith the public 
and the people who purchase and consume its products. It .seems to me that that is 
a case very much in point in connection with your question, and 1 think it will be 
of M inestimable benefit to the country that that combination was formed when and 
as it was. 

Q. Do you think that these combinations, being able to regulate or control pro¬ 
duction, will have a great influence in averting jianics such as we have hati in the 
past?—A. I think there is no question about it. 

Q. Do you think that idea is and has been in the minds of Ibe men who liave 
brought about these combinations?—A. I have no doubt of it. 

IS THE MAINTKXA.NCK OK K.XCESHIVE I'llU KS I'UKVEXTKI) IIV COMCKTITIO.V? 

Q. (By Mr. Piiii,i APS.) You have s{)okeii of the United .States Steel Corporation as 
having a practiinl monopoly and being thereby enabled to regulate prices and to 
prevent competition. Do you think it is wise for any great corporation to have the 
ixiwor to fix prices?—A. Yim are protected against any undue maintenance of prices. 
iSu*'* fhtnre depends upon keeping prices at a (Kiint that will not stimulate com- 
lieiitioii. It IS utterly impossible for them to control the raw material. You can 
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not monopolize that. This country has so many deposits of all the elements for 
making iron that the company’s own preservation—monopoly though it may be to 
a certain extent, although it is not a monopoly as a matter of fact—would keep prices 
down to the level necessary for earning a Hiir amount of money on the amount 
invested. 

Q. Has it been true of any corporation, firm, or individual, when it had control of 
the whole market, that it did not extort or ask too high prices? Doesn’t the history 
of the world show that it is not safe to trust any individual or corporation with abso¬ 
lute power to fix prices?—A. If they had complete control of the raw material, if it 
was nnpoBsiblcv for example, for anybody else to go into the manufacture of iron or 
steel in tliis country, then, [xissibly, a monopoly of that sort might be dangerous; 
but as the United States SImI Corporation has not such a control, as you and I can 
go into the iron and steel business, because there is pletfty of raw material we can 
purchase, the fact tliat this organization has been organized is coupled with the fact 
that it is not noceasarily a mono|)oly. It can not be, although it is so dominating 
that its prices will control priisjs of steel in this country. 

Q. Would any small amount of capital, however, attempt to compete with such a 
large concern with any hopes of success? Could not the large concom follow into 
any given market and undersell in that market while recouping in other markets?— 
A. Yes, possibly. 

Q. Has not that Ireen the prarttice of some of the large trusts or combinations of 
capital?—A. I have no doubt that the tendency has been to get the highest price 
obtainable for products. That is to be expected, but 1 do not believe that a large 
combination is nei^essarily going to keen out all competition. If that large combina¬ 
tion is not managed wisely it will build up around it a lot of small competitors, each 
a small one, but each controlled by men who have their spurs to win, who will put 
their entire energy into tliat business, who will bring their personal characteristics 
to bear on customers, and they will find a place to sell their goMs even in competition 
with a big monopoly. There will never be a monopoly in this country. 

Q. Would not this large concern go into that particular market and undersell them 
there, whereas the large concern could make great profit where they had no compe¬ 
tition?—A. If they did, the result would be that comiietition would spring up some¬ 
where else, and half a dozen small wolves will worry a bison to death. 

UCBSTIOK AS TO THE DESIHABIUTY OK KEMEmAI. LEGISLATION. 

Q. Part of the duty of this Commission is to recommend legislation to Congress 
and the different states upon these questions we are considering. From your experi¬ 
ence as a banker and promoter of these large industries, have you any recommenda¬ 
tions that you woubi care to suggest in that direction?—A. 1 do not lielieve in 
attempting to control the business of the citizen by legislative enactment. I think 
it would be most unwisti. If, as time goes on, you reach a point where a monopoly 
has been established, then take that question up, and if necessary legislate about it, 
but any general I^islation at this time might very seriously interfere with the position 
this country is tamng in the markets of the world. This fact certainly ought to be 
considered very carefully before you undertake to legislate in any direction or 
interfere in any way with the citizen in ptimuing his business, the manufacturing 
and selling of the products of this country. 

THE TAKIPP AND INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchhan.) Have you considered the claim that thij, way to attack 
this gigantic steel combination you spoke of a moment ago is to repeal the duty on 
manufacture steel products? Do you care to express Sn opinion on that proposi¬ 
tion?—A. I should tWk it would be a very unwise thing to do. It would be most 
unwise to attempt to legislate in that direction, because l^slation in that direction 
means the destruction m your industries, and the destruction of an industry in this 
country means, in my judgment—I am a very high protectionist myself—means the 
building up of the business of some other country. 

Q. Then would yon go so far as to say, if there should be a monopoly, you prefer to 
have an American monopoly rather than a British moiiojioly?—A. I do, decidedly. 

(). (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you Ixdieve it would lie isissihle to remove the duties 
from iron and steel products without oisming np the whole tariff question?—A. I 
should say not, decidedly. 

Q. (By Mr. LiTcnMAN.) If the tariff were reviswl, iixluccd, or abolisheil on iron 
and steel products, would not the recently formed United States Steel Corporation 
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be in a better condition to meet the competition of foreign mannfacturem than would 
the few independent corporations existing outside of that steel combination?—A. Pos¬ 
sibly it would. 

Q. And then would not the force of the repeal fall more criishingly upon these 
independent operatore than it would upon the steel combination?—A. I should think 
it would. 

THE KFKEtT OK TABIKK AOITATION ll|>ON IHTKINESK. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkk.) What general effect does tariff agitation have upon the busi¬ 
ness of the country?—A. Most disastrous; it paralyses business pending the final 
settlement of the question. 

Q. Do you know of any pressing ne«l for legislation in tliat direction?—A. 1 do not. 

^ Is it your opinion that business conditions of the countiy are generally safe 
and sound, and that the present era of prosperity may lie continued unless iwlitics 
interferes with it?—A. 1 see no reason to look for any cessation of the present unex¬ 
ampled prosperity in the immediate future, unless there should be some attempt by 
legislation to interfere with the general progress of the country. 

(Testimony closed.) 




IIIIE CORDAGE COMBINAITONS, 




Wasiiingtok, 1>. c., April 10, mi. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. H. W. ORIMWOOD, 

Acting Scmlimi »/ the. Cnrilugc Ammiatimi, 

The commission met at 10.4.5 a. m., Vi(»-Chairmaii Phillips presidiry;. 

Mr. H. W. Grimwood, of New York City, acting secretary of the Cordage Asso(4a- 
tioii, was introduced as a witness and, lajing duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Will you kindly give your address, Mr. Griniwood?--A. 4(i 
South street. New York. 

Q. You are at the present time acting as secretary of the Cordage Association?— 
A. Under the nominal secretary. I am the acting secretary. 

Q. Who is the nominal se<'retary?—A. Mr. W. P. Whiteloek. 1 call him the 
nominal secretary because he is not active. 

Q. Have you been engaged in the cordage business for .some time?—A. I have 
been. Some years ago I was clo.sely engaged in it, hut dropped it several years ago. 
I have t)een in the line of the business all the time, but not actively engaged in the 
last two or three years—not actively engageci in any particular comjKiny or mill. 

Q. Were you earlier associated with the cordage combinations, .so called?—A. I was 
an employee of the National Cordage Company, and when they failed then 1 was an 
employee of the United States Cordage Company, and when they failed I was an 
employee of the Standard Roi>e and Twine Company. 

()ENER.VI, N.VTCRE OS THE COROAOE B1TSINKS.S. 

Q. Will you tell ns briefly, in your own way, the general nature of the cordage 
business in'which tlu'se combinations have been engaged?—A. The mercantile and 
other lines of busine.s.s? 

tj. Y'es, both the meriantile ami manufacturing business, iiarticularly the manu¬ 
facturing.—A. Well, I do not know exactly how to answer that question. 

Q. What is the nature of the business?-A. To manufacture manila,_sisal. New 
Zealand, Russian, Mauritius, and Ameriiah hemps—in other w'ords, fibers—into 
what is called ropes, cordage, and binding twine—that is a different thing from 
commercial twines—and, of course, the distribution of that jiroduct throughout the 
country. 


.VMOC.NT OF III.'IDINO TWINE A.NU COHDAOE eiiomtOEI). 

Q. Have any of these (xunbinations lieen manufacturers of binding twine as well 
as of cordage proper?—A. Yea; all of them. 

Q. FSnm the point of view of value, aliout what proportion of the product is binder 
twine and what cordage?—A. It varies very much. It is a difficult thing to give 
the value because the prices vary so largely, but I can give you an estimate as to the 
country’s consumption of the two products. 

Q. Very well; that will serve.—A. I can not give you the production statistics of 
the various mills, beiause they are not publisheo; but my individual estimate is that 
the consumption of tlie country is alsmt 80,000 tons of binder twine and 60,000 tons 
of rope a year. Of course I have to compile that estimate from various soim-cs; it 
may be nearly correct and it may Is^ somewhat out of tin; way, but T do not think 
it is very much out of the way. 
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MABKET rOB MANILA AND 818 AL BOPE. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What is the chief market for the rope?—A. It is all over 
the country. There are different kinds of rope. For instance, there is inanila rope 
and sisal rope. The other ropes are of less consequence. We do not pay any par¬ 
ticular attention to them. The manila rope is of course used very largefy for marine 
purposes all along the seaboard and also on the taken 

Q. Does that constitute as large a market as the use of it for drilling purposes and 
boring wells?—A. Oh, laiwr. 

Q. A goo«i deal larger than for all the salt and gas and oil wells?—A. I think so. 
I do not know wlat proportion this use for drilling requires, but I should say it is 
comiaratively small, although it is a good trade. 

Q. (By Mr. Jb.vks.) What is the chief use for sisal?—A. The sisal is not used for 
the marine to any great extent. Once in a while it may be, when the prices are 
high, but not much. It goes into the South and West and is used for hoist ropes, 
and there is a large proportion of it used for different purposes, on railroads, con¬ 
structing building, binding, and things of that kiml. 

Q. I suppose that the supply for the lake and coastwise traffic is practically all 
, purchasecf here in the United States. Is the rope for the intomatiomu ocean traffic 
supplied from this side or is it supplied mainly from Europe?—A. Both. I can not 
tell which side has the larger share of the trade. There is this to be said, though; 
The trade very much prefers the American rope. 

Q. Why?—A. Because a great deal of forei^ rope is uiixcil. It has not the stay¬ 
ing power and the strength and reliability of the American rope. That is the way it 
used to be. I suppose it is the same as when I was active in the business. 

AMOUNT or CAeilAI, kkocired roB a cordaoe i-lant. 

Q. Does the manufacture of cordage at present require the investment of a large 
amount of capital in order to carry on the business successfully?—A. Yes; a compar¬ 
atively large capital, but not, of course, as comimred with steel plants and mills of 
that kind. 

Q. How much capital would, in your opinion, be required to establish a thoroughly 
equipped and successful plant for the manufacture of cordage?—A. Well, it would 
ilepend on the size of the plant, of course. For a .500-8pindle mill—that is a pretty 
pod-sized mill—about $500,000 would be required. That includes the land and 
buildings and the equipment with all kinds of machinery and boilers and engines 
and shafting, and putting the plant into complete working order. That is an estimate 
which I would say represents fairly the outlay, and the working capital would have 
to be in addition. 

Q. How much working capital would be required in addition to nm it success¬ 
fully?—A. I should say probably about $250,0(X). 

DESIRARLK LOCATION Will A CORIIAOK PI.ANT. 

Q- (By Mr. Litchman.) One question I should like to ask in that iwnnection. Is 
there anything in the business which makes it advisable to locate the plant at any 
particular place?—A. Well, yes; but those [larticular places vary. For instance, 
some places have special ailvantMes. Now, you take a plai'e that Is on the seaboara 

1 i'* outside of the ports, but is at a point where land is very cheap 

and tobor is pain. While they have that advantage, at the same time they nave to 
stand a certain arlditional amount of transportation. Of course the ideal place for a 
mill 18 one where yon can have the water and the railroail right at your doors, so that 
you do not liave to do any trucking or anything of that nature. You can receive your 
hpip practically from the vessels right into your mill and ship it by rail or water 
whether you want to. I Irnve my eyes fixed now on a desirable site a little above 


LOCATION OP CHIEF OORDAOE PLANTS OP THE CXITED STATES. 

Q. (By Jfr. Jenks.) Where are the leading plants in this country?—A. The leading 
ones are m Boston, in Plymouth, Mass., in Philadelphia, and in New York City. And 
Tuf™ “ ^®.uown in Galveston that is a very fair plant, but it is not working now. 
iRot Chicago, in Xenia, Ohio, and in Peoria, and then there are some smaller ones 

*he Pacific coast, but in the Eastern 
In ousmess we never pay any attention to them because they confine themselves 

aoim!? c<wt, and the manufacturers in the East very largely confine them- 

Mforffia™ *^® Bocky Mountains, although they do sell some in 

762-8 
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IMPBOVEMBNTS IN METHODS OF MANOFAOTUKE—PATENTS HAVE KXPIHED. 

Q. (By Mr. PHti.ups.) Has there been any advance made in making cordage, any 
improvement in methods, within the last 26 or 30 years?—A. Oh, yes; amra 2E 
years ago the improvements have been quite rapid. ' The rope toslay is made by 
machinery, which, I think, has all been invented witliin 26 years. 

Q. Are" there any processes or patents that arc petmliar to any one concern that 
the others do not have?—A. I think the patents have all run out. The .lohti Good 
rope machines and preparing and spinning apparatus were supposed to l)e the liest, 
and I think they were the brat invented. 

Q. That was a patent?—A. That was a patent, but I think it expireil a few years 
ago. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) So that at the present time tUe advantages of any of these 
larger establishments do not rest particularly upon the control of patented machines 
or anything of that kind?—A. No; not that 1 am aware of. It tlicre is anything 1 
do not know of it. 

.M)VA.\TA(iKS A.\T) msADVA.NTAOES OF I,0CAT10N IX INTEKIOH. 

Q. I notice you spoke of one large plant in the interior at Peoria, Ill.; what are 
the special reasons fora plant at Peoria?—A. I do not know that there are any par¬ 
ticular reasons except that the people are located there. I do not think they have 
any special advantage. They started on twine, and most of those Western mills are 
twine mills. They do make' rope, hut they started as twine mills, and that is their 
main product. Of course they are right there in the country, so that they have 
the advantage of an immediate outlet for their product, while, on tlie other iiand, 
they must pay their additional freights on the raw material. 

HAW MATKHIAL AND MACIIIXEKV IBKl) IX IIE.MC MAXIFACTITHE. 

tj. Is tile law material for binder twine the same substantially as for cordage?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. They use manila hemp also?—.\. AVell, they use it, but they have not used 
very mueh of it for the last year or two, liecause it has liecn so high. 

Q. What do they substitute for it?—A. They use tlie sisal and a mixture. Binder 
twine consists mainly of sisal, the pure sisal; but they have a mixture of sisal and 
pure manila, and it practically makes the binder twine. 

Q. Is tlie machinery in those factories like that for the cordage manufacture, and 
can the cordage manufacturer make tiinder twine and the maniifai’turer of iiinder 
twine make cordage?—A. They can do it unless tlie mills are put up especially as twine 
mills. All of the rope mills are supposed to make binder twine, but the twine mills 
can not make the rope unle&s they have the machinery for it. They can make the 
yarn, but they can not make rope unless they have the mac hinery. 

I.AllOR COST OF IIE.MC .MAXUFACTCKE. 

Q. You spoke of the amount of capital Wiat was required to establish a thoroughly 
equipped plant. Is the element of hand lalxir a very prominent feature in the 
manufacture of rope and twine, or are they manufactured chiefly by machinery?— 
A. Chiefly machinery. 

Q. Can you give ns any idea of the percentage of labor cost in the manufacture of 
cordage or tw'ine? Suppose, for example, we take a ton of cordage, what [lerc-entage 
of the value of that would lie represented by the wages of the laboiilrs enjpiged in its 
manufacture?—A. That would be more or less of an estimate with me. You .an get 
that, of course, from the practical men that are right in the business, and know just 
what the labor cost is. Ot course, it varies in different niills to a certain extent; but I 
should say, making an estimate, that the labor cost is probably in the neighborhood 
of three-fourths of the entire cost. 

FI.IITUATIO.XS IN THE I'KICE OF HEMP. 

Q And what would you give, then, as a fair average price per pound for cordage?— 
A. Can not tell. It depends altogether on the pnee of hemp, and that varies. 1 
will give you an idea of it. For instance, during the last three years the fluctuations 
have been very violent. Manila hemp has sold down as low as 3i cents a pound, I 
think, and as high as I4J cents; sisal hemp in proportion. Sisal hemp went down 
one time as low' as 2J cents a pound—I am sfieaking now from memory—and iqi as 
high as 10 cents. 
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gOtlRCE OF THE HEMP BUPPIY—AMERICAN HEMP. 

Q. (By Mr. PiiitLiPS.) Where is this material, this hemp, obtained?—Theinaiiila 
comes from the Philippine Islands and the siwl lemes from Yucatan. 

Q. Has it Iieen ascertained that the Philippine Islands can grow it lietter tlian any¬ 
where else?—A. It can not be grown anywnere else, I understaiwl. This filx’r can 
be grown in this country and in tropical countries, but it lias not any strcngtii. It 
seems to require that volcanic strata or soil there to give it strengtli. Tliat is my 
understanding. 

Q. On the point as to where the chief places were to get this material, you spoke 
of Manila and Yucatan, I believe?—A. And Mexico; yes. 

Q. Then what per cent of the various material thatenters into cordage comes from 
this country?—A. Not a iiarticle of manila or sisal. A little sisal also comes from the 
Bahama and West Indian Islands. 

Q. What percentage enters into cordage from abroad comiMirod to heniii tliat is 
rais^ at home?—A. American hemp is what we call the soft filler, anil I am not con¬ 
sidering that at all in connection with the cordage trade. It is a comiiaratively small 
item. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Do these larger companies make a product at all from Amer¬ 
ican hemp?—A. Yes; they make it, but it is so small an item that tliey do not jiay 
any attention to it. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiillips. ) The larger jior 1-011111011 is usisl is inifKirtcd from aliroad?— 
A. Almost wholly. 

Q. And twine the same?—A. Yes. This American and Ku.s.sian liemp docs not go 
into the manufacture of rope and twine. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) What is the relative strength of ramie and hemp?—A. I 
could not tell you. AVe have never used ramie, and 1 do not know anything alxiut 
it. It is a fine and a weaker fiber, but it has never been available to take the place 
of manila or sisal. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Have you in mind the quantity of manila hemp that comes 
from Manila in normal years?—A. The average supply of manila hemp eemiing to 
this country for the last three years is 44,000 tons. 

Q. (By Mr. PniLtii’s.) Was that a lower average than the thre-e years preceiling 
on account of the war?—A. For the last three years—1808, 18!I9, 1000—there were 
normally 870,000 bales imiiorted, and for the three years previous to that—1805,1800, 
1897—there were 1,214,000 bales; so that the receipts in this country were greater in 
the previous three years than they were for the last three years. 

VROBABLE EFFECT OF A HEMP FAITOHV .AT MANILA. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrCHMAN. ) Have you considerisl what would be the effect of the 
establishment of a cordage factory at Manila?—A. AV’ell, we do not know, of course, 
what the effect of that would be. It dejiends altogether on the price of lalior and 
what they could do there. It would seem from iiast expi-rience that if they should 
put a facto^ there it would lie a pretty serious matter. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) That is, without the tariff 011 the product?—A. Oh, yes. 

PIiESK.NT TARIFF ON CORDAGE-TARIFF UNDER M’KINLEY AND WILSON .AeTS. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are you acquainted with the provisions of the tariff on 
conla^?'—A. I think it is half a cent a pound on rope. Have you the tariff there? 
I am not quite sure in resgrd to that. [Consulting book.] I will have to answer it 
from this. I had really forgotten it was 1 cent a pound. I was thinking it Avas half 
a cent 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What is that on?—A. It is on cables and cordage, composed 
of istle, Tampico fiber, manila, sisal grass or sunn, or a mixture of these or any of 
them, 1 cent per pound; cables and cordage made of hemp, tarred or untarred, 2 
cents i»r pound. That has to do with Kussian hemp, and that is the very thing that 
comes in connection with what you were asking me about American hemp. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) After that organization of the National Company you 
came under another tariff—the M’Kinley tariff. That was how much?—A. That 
was one-half cent a pound. 

Q. And for the tarred?—A. Three cents. 

_,w. Was the duty fixed by the so-called Wilson tariff ad valorem or specific?—.!. 
^ y^J.^^t^Wished in 1894 at 10 per cent ad valorem. 

y. Is binding twine on the free nst?—A. That is on the free list. 

y. It IS oil the free list, however, with a countervailing duty in ease there is an 
sxport duty .in any territory that it is exported from?—A. I understand that to lx- 
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IXWATION OF PLANTS WITH WSKEKBNCB TO SAVING IN TKANSPORTATION. 

Q. So, in re^rd to your testimony with resuwt to the western manufavturers of 
Peoria and Chicago and Xenia, they had free oinding twine; there was no tariff at 
all on binding twine when they started, and the only difference they had in comj)e- 
tition with you in the East was the cost of transportation?—A. That is all. They 
were all on the same basis. I would not like to say there was no tariff when they 
were formed, for I tliink tliat the Peoria Cordage Company was in existence and 
manufacturing binding twine before the National was. We were all on the same 
basis, you ui^aerstund. It is only a question of local advantage or disadvantage. 

Q. And that lies entirely in transportation?—A. Yes. 

Q. The transportation of the raw. material from the port of the United States to 
Peoria and then the transportation from Peoria to the imiiit of lonsumption?— 
A. Yes: that is it. Another question comes up in regard to some of those western 
towns, in bringing their sisal hemp up the Mississippi River direct from Mexico. 
There might be an advantage in doing that instead of bringing it to New York and 
then around. If they ctm get it, for instance, to St. louis (and by the way there is 
quite a good-sized mill in St. louis)—if they can get their hemp laid down in St. 
Louis as cheaply as we can jret it laid down in New York they have the advantage, 
because they nave the distributing power; they are right there, and hence gain this 
freight between New York and St. Louis. 

OBJBCT OF TARIFF ON CORDAGE AND RINDING TWINE. 

Q. Would you call the tariff of 1 cent a pound on cordage a protective tariff or 
simply a revenue tariff?—A. Well, I think it has shown itself to be a protective tariff 
as well as revenue. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiii.i.ips.) In what way is it protective?—A. It keeps the foreign 
twine out of the market. 

Q. (By Mr. Faruuhau. ) That is, your tariff was put there to protect against the for¬ 
eign mMufacturersJ—A. That is as I understand it; just thesameas prote(.ding other 
industries at that time through the protective tariff. 

Q. And for the benefit of the farming mpulation the fiber going into the binding 
twine, or intended for the manufacture of binding twine, was made free?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Well, would it or not lie an advantage to our citizens gen¬ 
erally if there were no tariff placed on the raw material?—A. Tliere is not any; there 
is no tariff on the raw material. 


RESULTS OF USTABLIBIIMENT OF ,I CORDAGE F.VCTORY .AT .MANILA. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Following out the idea of theiiiiestion I asked you a while 
ago, if a factory were established in .Manila would the tariff then protect the United 
States mannfacturer?--A. I should i«y it would not, 1 do not know what the rela¬ 
tions between the Philippines and the United States are just at present; I do not 
know as it is decided. 

Q. I thought you might have taken jnto consideration the aiapiisition of the 
Philippines as a^rtion of territory tributary to the United States?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And the effect it might have on your industry if the industry was transferred 
there?—^A. Welt, I think the effect would lie, I will not say disastrous, but bad 
unquestionably, unless the rate of wages anil so on should go np in the Philippines 
to a point equal to the wages in the United States. It could not help but lie laul. 
They could put their twine in cheaper than we could make it here^which would, of 
course, be detrimental. 

Q. Would the cost of the transportation of the finisheil product from the Philip¬ 
pines be as much as the cost of the transportation them* of the raw material at the 
present time?—A. Weil, 1 should say yes, if not a little more. 

Q. That is, the price per ton would he the same?-A. It probably would be a little 
more. I can not say that it would be; that is a supposition. 

Q. Then how far woujd the element of transportation come in as a protection to the 
inanufactnrer in the United States?—A. If it were on an even liasis it would not come 
in at all. If the Manila product came in on the same basis as the raw material the 
result would be the same, would it not? 

Q. Then it would eliminate a portion of the cost and give the advantage to the 
manufacturer at Manila?—A. If tne transportation was higher on the Manila article, 
as it generally is, that, of course, would lie so much advantage. 

Q. (By Mr. Phiujps.) What [ler cent in weiriit would be lost in manufacturing a 
toll or 100 tons of manila raw material?—A. It depends very largely on the quality of 
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hemp. Take the fine aracJes of hemp and the lose would be comparatively small. 
In the lower grades of hemp it is larger, becanse they contain considerable dirt and 
most be pretty thoroughly prepay. In the case of manila the loss would perhaps be 
atx)nt 3 to 8 per cent, or something of that kind. 

Q. Would the loss in weight be a factor in transportation?—A. No. 

CANAniAN tX)BDAOR—CANADIAN PLANTS NOT NOW INCLIIDBO IN AMERICAN 
COMBINATIONS. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Is there much Canadian cordage imported?—A. No. 

Q. Are there rope factories in Canada that work in conniHdion with these lai^jer 
American combinations? Did the National Cordage Company have some establish¬ 
ments in Canada?—A. They controlled those at one time. 

Q. Do you know whether that is the case at present?—A. No; it is not. No; the 
Standard Rope and Twine Company, let me say right here, is a competitive company. 
It is just like a single company. They are no more of a trust or of a combination than 
any of the other mills, excepting that they have more mills; that is all. 

Q. Do they at the jiresent time have any Canadian mills?—A. No; not as I under¬ 
stand. I think they have cut loose entirely. 

ROUTES BY wnicn HEMP IS BROUOIIT TO THIS COUNTRV — .MANILA SYNDICATE. 

Q. (By Mr. Fahqiiiiar.) What is the route in bringing your hemp here from 
Manila?—A. It comes in two ways. It comes by steamer, and in that ei^, I think, 
it comes by the Suez Canal largely to England. Some of it comes direct to the 
United States, but the deliveries to the. United States hare been very light in that 
way of late, .fust now the situation is a very jieeuliar one over there, betause the 
hemp all is in the hands of a syndicate and some China houses. 

Q. Is this syndicate composed largely of English, Americans, or (iermans?—A. 
English, as I understand it. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Are the American cordage manufacturers represented at all 
in the syndiiaite?—A. I think not; they deal with the Chinese houses at Hongkong 
and so on. 

Q. Now, if you will finish your answer as to how the hemp comes here?—A. Then, 
the shipments that are made by sail come around the Cape. 

Q. All water transportation?—A. Yes. 

PACIPIC SLOPE AS A REOION FOR CORDAOK MANUFAITCRE. 

Q. (^ Mr. Farquhar.) In ease of the transfer of the manufacture in this eomitry 
to the Pacific <»ast and the possibilito of the use of cheap Asiatic labor then', the 
raw material coming in from the Pacific slope, would the difference of railroad rates 
to reach the markets of the East, coming over the transcontinental roads, overbalance 
the cheaper labor and nearer raw material on the Pa<'ilic coast?—A. I <lo nut know 
how that would be. Of course, it would depend altogether on the extent of that labor, 
and you can not tell until you know what that lalior is. 

Q. Have they not ha<t large hopes on the Pacific coast of establishing cordage 
manufacture there?—.V. I do not know; I am not a tall advised. 

CONDITIONS WHICH LED TO FORMATION OF NATIONAL IXIRDAOE tXIMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Let us take up again the question of the National (\m1age 
Company. When was that organized?—A. In 1887. 

Q. What were the chief reasons that lixi to the organization of that company?—A. 
Well, I am not able to give you them. You must remember that with the or^iza- 
tion I had nothing to do. 1 have never been connected with the company in any 
Official capacity that would give me the inside motives for its organization. 

Q-you know what the conditions of the biisiueas were?—A. I know what the 
randitions of the business were, and I can give you those, but I can only give them 
to you in a general way—information (licked up here and there, which 1 believe to 
be TOrrect; that is all. One of the motives leading to the formation of the comimny, 
as I understand it, was that they could, by gradualTy combining all these mills, reduce 
the cost of production. They could also pmucc the cost of distribution; that would 
5*®? toake a more stable hemp market and consLNiiiently a more stable ro|)e market. 
If they controlled, for instancy the mills of the country, there would be one buyer 
01 hemp instead of 20 or 30. Instead of com()eting against each other all the time 
n” vJli P”.** “P '’P> would be one buyer, and that would result 

Prohably m a fair price; at any rate, they would be willing to take hemp at a fair price. 
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Q. (By Ml'. Pim.i.U'S.) Did the competition of the coinpaiiieH in selling have a 
gieat deal to do with forming the National?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Was the chief object to get rid of the (wmpetition in selling?—A. That was 
another objgct. As I said, in distributing the goods that was a very important point. 

Q. Do you believe in the competitive system?—A. I believe in the competitive 
system; there is no question about that; but my experience in the rojie trade has 
iJeen such as to lead me to think that the competitive System tliere has been very 
disastrous. 

Q. (By Mr. Jexks). AVjis the competition before the organization of the National 
Conl^ Company as severe as it is to-day?—A. No; in those days before the National 
Comiiany was formed the manufacturers had an understanding with each other by 
which they made some money. 

MANlIP.WTCKUns IXCI.UDEO IN NATION.AI. CORDAOE OOMTANV—OUTPUT CONTROLLED. 

Q. Was the intention at the time of the organization of the National Cordage 
Commny to bring nearly all of the leading manufacturers together?—A. That is M 
I understand it. 

Q. About what percentage of the output of the country did the National Cordage 
Company eventually control?—I I'aii not give you the proi>ortion of the output, 
but they had a great many of the mills, and they had one or two very strong com¬ 
petitorsWhom they did not get hold of. 

Q. The John Good Cordage Company?—A. No; they had an arrangement with 
them by which they shut up; they controlled them for the time lieing, but after¬ 
wards they broke loose. But the Plymouth Cordage Company and the Fitler Conl- 
age Company of Philadelphia were two prominent com-erns, and then there was tlie 
Pearson Cordage Company. 

Q. Where was that located?—.V. That was in Boston; that is now one of the 
Standard companies, but those three they never aiapiired. Whether there were 
others 1 do not know. 

Q. Those were the leading ones remaining outside?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yon have not any ilefinite idea as to the percentage of the business controlled 
by the National (Virdage Company; for example, whether it was 60 or 7b?—A. No; 
I have not. They controlled a large portion of it, but I do not know what it was. 

NATIONAL IDMPANY Dll) NOT SECURE ALL OP m ORIECTS. 

Q. .\t the lime the National Cordage Company was doing business with compara¬ 
tive success did they .succeeil in steadying Or controlling the market for hemi)?—A. 
No; not altogether. They had this other competition and they were all of them 
working right against each other. 

Q. As a matter of fact, did they .siicceeil in controlling the material?—A. They 
never got to that point: they failed before they reached the jioint they were striv¬ 
ing for. 

tj. Did they succeed in making any sulwtantial eiNinomies in the cost of selling?— 
A. That I can not say. 

REASON POR THE FAILURE OF THE NATIONAL CORDAOE CILMI'ANY. 

Q. This company went into the hands of a receiver about what time?—A. In 1893. 

Q. Have you any knowlcslge or any information that seemed to you satisfactory 
as to the sjiecial reasons for the failure?'—A. Only what is before the public. The 
company evidently did not have money enough to carry the scheme tlirough. They 
had purchased a great many mills throughout the cAiuntry, and they did not make 
money enough to carry the plan out as they intended. 

Q. Wore there any serious charges maile at the time with reference to speculation 
in the shsiks of the conqiany as a lause of its failure?—A. I never heard of that. I 
heard it rumored that they were working a good deal in the stock market, but I 
never heard that in the light in which you put it. 

Q. Was the apparent reason for the failure that they had attempted to take in 
more mills at high prices than the state of the market would justify?—A. And did 
not have means to do it. That is my idea. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Did the shrinkage in sUR-ks impair the credit of the 
company?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Was that the real reason for the failure?—A. I do not know about that. Of 
course what precipitated the matter was the fact—perhaps you all remember it— 
that they proposed to issue, I think it was two million and a half preferred stock. 
That was the straw that broke the company’s back. 

1 Bee pp. liJO, Ififi. 
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Q. The eomiMny hatl loHt pulilii^ faith and ciislit, and they eonid not Boat the 
stock?—A. Yes; and I guess some of the bears on the stock market took the cue and 
attacked them. 

Q. (By Mr. Jknks.) Was there anything in tlie nature of the business itself that 
tended to precipitate tlie failure? Was there a fall in the price of hemp when they 
had a large stock on hand, or anything of that kind?—A. Yes; I think so. I liardly 
like to go on record about that, because it is a matter about which my memory may 
ire at fault; but my idea is that for a time they made a great deal of money; pricas 
were very high. Then the turn came, and of course when that came they had to 
suffer. 


BBOROANIZATION—^IIE I'NITBO STATES AND THE STANHAKn COMPANIES. 

Q. Perhaps now you will sketch in your own way, rather briefly, the change from 
the National Cordage Company into tlie Uniteil States Cordage Company, and then 
from that into tlie,Standard Kojie and Twine Company, so far as they are the same 
plants. Then I will ask you to speak later with reference to your own as.sociation?— 
A. The National Company failed in 1893. They immediately went to work to reor¬ 
ganize the company. They assessed Iwth the preferred and common stockholders, 
it I remember rightly, and raised about }13,00(),(XK), and formtsl the United States 
Cordage Company. Now, just the amount of serarities that were out in the United 
States Corda^ tfompany J do not recall. That is a matter of record anyhow. I 
think tlie United States Cordage Company was in e.\isten<e alsiiit a year, iierhaps a 
little more, anil then they failed. Then they were siicieeded by the Stainfard Rope 
and Twine Company on the same ba.si8 of an assessment against the stockholders, 
and when that was done their stock was scaled down from—I think their common 
stock from *20,000,000 to $12,000,000. 

Q. At the time of tile reorganization into the Uniteil States Cordage Comjiany was 
there any cutting down of the stock?—A. I think not. I think there was simply a 
change of the form. 

Q. Was tliere a change in the management?—A. The management was changed, 
I think. 1 suppose you tiave the information all there, while mine is simply a mat¬ 
ter of memory. 

Q. You intended to run on the same tiaais of cajiitalization as before?—A. Yes; I 
think it was not cut down. 

Q. Was the failure of the United States Company from sulistantially the same 
cause as that of the National Company?—A. Yes; fre.iii trying to do too much with- 
(lUt enough money to do it. 

Q. The Standard Ro(ie and Twine Company out down their capitalization?—A. 
They reduced their lapital from $20,000,000 to $12,000,000. That is where their cap¬ 
ital stock stands to-day. They hail $7,000,000 flrat-mort^ige bonds which they put 
in the form of income iionds, not drawing interest unless it was earned. Then they 
had the $3,000,000 raiscil by assessment, and they put that into first-mortgage bonds— 
6 per cent gold bonds. 

IIISTOSAI, MADE OK SOME I'l.ANTS IIY THE STANDARD CO.MPANY. 

Q. Did they dispose of any of the plants or did they keep them all?—A. They dis¬ 
posed of quite a number of them. 

Q. Was that the reason they reduceil the capital?—A. Well; I do not know. 

Q. If they disposed of plants they hail the money to use?—A. 1 do not know. X 
never heard. My idea was that they thought that by the reduction they could get 
down to some reasonable point where possibly there might be a chance to pay some¬ 
thing on the stock. 

, Q. (By Mr. Phidups.) Were the plants they still owneil utilized for manufactur- 
mg purpose® or were they wrecked?—A. Some were used and some were wrecked. 

Q. In selling, did they pay attention to that? Did they fear competition in selling 
them?—A. I do not know alwut that. Thev evidently did not fear it in some 
instances. 


otandard company’s spindles compared with total number op spindles in the 

COUNTRY. 

^ Jenks.) Suppose we take the present situation of the Standard Rope 

ana iwine Company under its last reoiganization. Yon said a while ago that there 
isa vwy vigorous competition at the present time in the trade?—A. Yes. 

y. Do you know what percentage of the output the Standard Rope and Twine 
^ompany hm now? You spoke of that as the largest concern?—A. I do not know. 
I ou Know these things are all estimated, tiecause there arc no returns irivon. Thon> 
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is not a nianu&cturer who j^ivcs his returns, and we do not know what he is doing. 
All we can do is to guess at it, or estimate it from the number of spindles they keep 
in operation. 

Q. Do yon know what percentage of the spindles of the country is controlled by 
the Standard Rope and Twine Company?—A. I can guess at it and come very close 
to it. I am now spiking of the active spindles and not the total spindles. I know 
about how many spindles they are working, but I have>not the figures in regard to 
the others. They are working about 1,800 spindles. 

Q. What is your estimate of the total number of spindles in the country?—A. 1 
calculate that in the United States there are about 11,000 spindles in use or ready to 
start. This ifi east of the Rocky Mountains—paying no attention to the Pacific coast. 

I.R.\nlN(l COIIDAOE PLANTS OP THE lINltED STATES. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks.) Wliat arc the next largest establishments, would you say, 
after the Standard Rope and Twine?—A. The next largest is the Plymouth Corda^ 
Company. Well, I do not know about that. Yes; putitforthepresentthePlymouth 
Cordage Com))sny. 

Q. And the next?—A. The McCormick Harvester Company. They will be the 
largest before they finish. 

Q. Arethey manufacturerschieflyof cordageorof bindingtwinc?—A. Binding twine. 

Q. Would the Fitler Coraiiany come next?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would put these four as the leading ones?—A. There are others. There is 
the Columbia Cordage Company, which will come right along with them. 

Q. I judge from what you say that at the present time no one of these companies 
has over 20 per cent at moat of the output of the country?—A. No. 

Q. Among these larg(>r companies is there any understanding as to prices? Is the 
competition a real and active one?—A. It is a real comptitition. There is no binding 
agreement to maintain any price. 

coNOiTioN op counAOE nitsixEss—xo propit ix hemp .manupactcre. 

Q. What is the condition of the cordage business? Is it successful and making 
money?—A. The money made in the cordage business for a long time past has been 
made, in my opinion, entirely by speculating in hemp.’ 

Q. Made in buying hemp?—A. Yes; entirely so. 

Q. Would you say, as regards the. manufacturing business proper, that there is 
practically no money in it?—A. I do not think there has been a time for several 
years when there was practically a margin of profit between the raw material and 
the manufactured goods. 

REASON FOR FORMATION OP THE CORDAOE MANCPACTCRERs’ ASSIXTATION. 

Q. What is your assfH'iation?—A. It is called the Cordage Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion ‘ of the United States. 

Q. Will you kindly tell us what the nature of the association is? Tell us first how 
it happened to be gotten up, the nature of it, and what you do.—A. After the failure 
of the National Ctordage Company the cordage trade was in a vdry liad condition, 
and the competition among manu&cturers became very keen, and they liecame very 
much separated from one another. Theiximpetition was so keen, prices so low, and 
business so poor that some of them thought it was about time to get together and 
have a better understanding and better comradeship, you might say, than existed. 
I will not say the manufacturers were unfriendly, but they were gll separated— 
there was no community or feeling of fellowship. So this association iwne about. 
The manufacturers came toother and talked over matters and thought that some 
good could be done by keeping a little closer to each other, and so they formed this 
association. They met at first in New York at a dinner there; then they formed the 
aasociatlon, and since then they have been having these meetings, not at a stated 
time, but whenever they felt called uiion to h'ave them—sometimes at long intervals 
and sometimes short. 

NATURE OP THE OROANI2ATION—OPPICER8, MEETINOS. 

Q. What ofificers does this association have?—A. It has a secretary. 

Q. Is there any constitution or by-laws?—A. No. 

^ I suppose that when some of the cordage manufacturers think they would like 
to talk with the others, they notify the secretary that they would like to nave a meet- 
in((?—A. That is it exactly. 


<Sccpp. ISS, 164. 


•See pp. 185, 148, ttS. 
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Q. Does the secretary send out notices at his discretion?—A. Not exact))' that. 
He sends word that “So-and-so would like to have a meeting,” and asks “What do 
you think?” 

Q. How often liave meetinm been held?—A. Very irregularly. They have run 
over intervals from 4 or 8 weeks to 8 or 10 months. 

Q. How long has this association been in exist«nct>?—A. Alnjut three ywrs this 
April. 

Q. Do the manufacturers probably average three or four meetings a year?—A. At 
a rough guess, yea. 

QUSSTIONS ntSCCSSBI) AT MEBTINOS OK TnK ASSOCIATION—AOBEBMKNTS ON KRICES. 

Q. At these meeting, what questions are discussed?— A. Questions of general 
interest to the trade, the ^neral outlook, and any questions that may come up, any 
abuses that arise which might be corrected by united action. 

Q. Have you been present yourself at most of the meetings?—A. Not at the begin¬ 
ning, but for the last two and one-half years. 

Q. Suppose you specify in detail the nature of the subjects discussed. Give some 
examples.—A. They talk in a very informal way, forexample: “ What do you think 
of hemp?” “Give your views in regarii to hemp.” “What is it going to be?” 
Then very often some spe*;ial subject will come up. Of course there are various 
things talked about—for example, guaranteeing prices; sometimes that has crept in, 
to see if they can not show the competitive feature of the business to be demoralizing 
enough to stop it; but they do not always succeed in doing so. 

Q. Have they succeeded in getting agreements on prices?—A. Not an agreement 
to maintain prices. It has b^n customary for a number of years for the manu^- 
turers to put out a card price. Now these canl prices liave been issued in different 
ways; they are not uniform, although the natural result is uniform as far as the trade 
is concerned. Some put them higher than others, but provide for a certain discount. 
So at these meetings the question will be discussed. One will say, “I am going to 
put up my price.” Some one else will say that he will do the same thing; and per¬ 
haps they will all do it—they will all put up theirprices. But there is no agreement 
to follow those prices. They simply put them out; and if they can get them, well 
and good; if not, they won’t. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Frequently manufacturers cut under those prices?—A. Oh, 
yes. 

Q. Is that to their advanta^?—A. They think so, but generally it is a disadvan¬ 
tage. Itisthisway; The suppV and demand determines the question; but by agreeing 
upon uniform prices in this way it steadies matters a little and prevents this irregu¬ 
larity all over the country as far as the public price is conccrneil. 

ANOTHEH EXAMPLE OK TOPICS OISCUS.SE1)—ARBITBAKV KEATUBES IN CONTRACTS. 

In regard to giving an example of topics disciisseil I was going to say: The position 
of the hemp market forthelast two or three years—since the beginning of the Philip¬ 
pine war—has been a very peculiar one. When all ports were elo8«l there was a 

C t scramble for hemp, and everybody Ixiught all the hemp obtainable—bought all 
WM in sight—and that is where they made money. But the contracts on which 
hemp is sold have been, as far as any legal aspect is concerned, very arbitrary and 
very one-sided. Ido not mean to say that the legal aspect of these contracts is always 
enforced, because it is not; but it can be enforced, and the association has taken up 
that matter—to have those arbitrary features corrected. 

Q. What are the special features that may be consideretl arbitrary in those con- 
hMts?-A. Take the case of manila hemp. You know there are a number of grades. 
The standard grade is what you generally call current hemp, and the different qualities 
run up and down from that. The next higher grade is good current. A year ago 
g^l current was sold for about one-eighth to one-quarter of a cent a pound above 
toe price of current It is now about 1 cent a pound above the price of current 
IK? K ® to®'!? dropped their standard of quality; current is not as good as it used 
to te, but there is a wide variation, owing to supply and demand. Now, I buy, for 
instance, 1,^ bales of good current hemp. Along romes the caigo. It is brought 
in and the hemp is tendered to me for delivery. There niay lie a Tittle good current 
m It and the rest of it may be current lam tendered that current hemp at an allow- 
^ toere is nothing in the contract to prevent my being forced to lake it 
Bot want that current; I want good current I have nought that hemp 
w'? W course we are using both kinds all the time—using mixtures— 

mini*'IK ® iliustiation, I want that hemp for a certain purpose. I have all the 

urrenthemplwant; butif lam in a pinch I have to take thatenrrentat an allowance. 
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Again, take the quOBtion of deal liemp. That hemp averages ale^iit 1150 pounds to 
the bale. There is nothing in the vontraot as it has been drawn, that 1 know of, 
to prevent their delivering a very heavy lale or a very light tmle; and the conse¬ 
quence has been that when the market has advanced and I am getting in a thousand 
bales of hemp, instmd of getting 350,000 iwunds, 1 may get Imt 300,000 pounds. In 
other words, they are short bales. Vice versa, when the market is low and I am get¬ 
ting in some hemp on which I am stuck, I am just as apt to get 500,000 ^unds as 
350,000 pounds. I am speaking now' of the legal aspect of the contracts. Things of 
that kind keep coming up. That is a go<xl example of matters under discussion at 
tliese meetings^ 

Q. These |)erson8 that control the hemp market are, I should judge, representa¬ 
tives of foreign houses, so far, at any rate, as the manila lierap is concerned. Is that 
true of the sisal?—A. 1 do not know of any syndicate that controls sisal. 

Q. Has your associiation taken iij) ipiestions of legislation that will lie of interest; 
the tariff, for example?—A. No. 


raSTRIBlITION os MAXlIFACTIUtKI) HliOnUCT CUIEFLY TlIKorOII .IOBBKHS. 


Q. (By Mr. FABdiutAK.) What are your means of distribution? Is it the custom of 
the trwe to have your own agents, or do you sell through the niiw^hine men, or how?— 
A. There are several ways of distributing. Some concerns have their branch houses 
all over the country The Standard Rope and Twim; Company—or rather the Union 
Selling Company, which is the distributing bureau for the Standard Rofieand Twine— 
has branch houses in several cities of the United States. Then the theoretiial way 
of distributing, and very largely the practical way, is through the jobbers. The 
manufacturers sell to the jobliers and the jobbers distribute. There is a certain 
amount of variation, because rartain manufacturers will ^ direct to the small trade; 
but the method described is in a general way the method of distribution. 

Q. Is there usually much difference between your card scale and the selling price 
to the joblier?—A. A quarter of a cent. For instance, the card price of sisal to-day 
is 8 cents—carload lots, 7i cents. That means to the jobber. 

Q. Does the jobber take care of all cnxlits, or is it usually cash on sale in your 
trade?—A. No; it is ^nerally on CO days’ cretlit. The regular times are 60 days’ 
credit, or li per centdiscount for cash in lOdays. The jobbers have the privilege as 
a general thin;^ of settling either way. The discount of 1J per cent means 9 per cent 
a year, and it is a pretty good discount, and the idea is b> induce them to take the 
benefit of that, if they liave the money to do it with. 

Q. la the greater [iartof the trade through jobliers?—.V. I shoulil say so, leaving 
out the question of these brancli houses. 

Q. Do you think this quarter of a cent would cover bad debts?—A. Well, it is a 
pretty close shave. 

Q. There is no inordinate profit lietween the joblier or distributer and the manu¬ 
facturer?—A. No; it is down so fine that, as 1 said liefore, so far as the manufacturer 
is concerned, there has not Iieen a time when there was, nor is there to-day, a margin 
between the raw material and the manufactured gowls. 1 do not mean any margin, 
but a profitable margin. 

ABSENCK OF LABOR IlIFFICCLTIES. 


Q. (By Mr. Jknks. ) Have you known of any labor difficulties lietween these larger 
manufacturers and their workingmen?—A. No; I think the labor question lias been 
very quiet. If there have lieen any difficulties, I have not heard of them. 

CniKF MOTIVES I.KAIIINO TO THE FORMATION OF CORIIAUE COMBINATIONS. 


Q. (By Mr. PniLi.iPS.) Were alt the efforts that have been made by the cordage 
companies toward consolidation made for the purjxiso of preventing competition ^d 
getting larger prices for the goods? Has the elimination of competition in the buying 
and in the selling lieen the chief object in forming these combines heretofore?—A. 
That is my understanding of it. Of course, they were formed by men who had cer¬ 
tain objects in view. I understand those objects have been to reduce the cost of pro¬ 
duction, to minimize the competition in the purchase of hemp, to minimi'ze also the 
cost of distribution, and to make a steadier or more even market—to do away with 
this a^ve competition among the different mills. 

Q. Do you believe in the maxim that competition is the life of traile?—A. Up to a 
certain point; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is ruinous comfietition the life of trade?—^A. No; rather 
its curse. 
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Q. (By Mr. Piiii.Liiw.) Can yon draw a (liHtiiii'tion Ixdween a ruinoiw oomiietition 
and one that is not?—A. Well, yes; 1 can. I can imagine it, and I think 1 have mien 
it. 'foke a comparatively new business in whicli there is very little competition and 
the profits are enormous. Now, just the minute that competition reaelms a fHiint 
where, us in the rope trade, the capacity for pro<iucin )5 goods is anywhere from liO to 
60 ja^r cent more than the consumption, then 1 say it is disastrous. 

Q. Who suffers the most, the community or the men engaged in the |>artieular 
industry?—A. I should say in that case the men engaged in it first, and the employees 
next. 


KKrEOI'S oe roMIUNATIOfIK ON THE OKNRKAI. CltW.ll'. 

Q. But the general public gets gcsxls cheaper wlien there is sutive com]ietition 
than when all the concerns are (aimhimsl and fix tlieir own price?—A. I do not know 
atout that in the long run. In a very active and very fluctuating market, such as we 
have hail, if the men gut the chance they am going to put the screws on; hut of 
course we can all unilerstand that the gmater the competition the greater is the 
desire to sell goods and to lower the price. 

(J. When any trade is monopolized, or there is 90 jier cent or more in one combine, 
do you think they fix prices that are miKlcrate and just, or are those controlling the 
trade disposeil to make a laigc profit off the ixnnmunity?—A. The disposition with 
many is to make a large profit; but I think in those days, with the experience that 
many of them have had, the tendency is to make the best goods at the lowest prices 
and put them on the market at a fair profit, so as to keep the price of tlie manufac- 
tnreil goods down. That is my idea of combinations. 

Q. What do yon call a fair profit?—A. That depends, altogether. I would say in 
general terms, you want to get a fair interest on your plant, on the cost of your plant, 
to cover depreciation, and on your working capital—everything you have invested; 
get a fair rate of interest anil jint aside some surplus. 

Q. Would 100 iier cent on an investment he a fair profit?—A. I know if I was 
getting it, 1 would like to sell out very quick. I would he afraid I would not get it 
very long. 

NEED or A elXlSEK UNION OK (OKDAGE MANOFACTCBEB.S—LEOISLATlON AGAINST 
.VUREE.MENTa UNWISE. 

Q. Have yon yourself any suggestions to make that we have not covereil?—A. I 
shouid only like to say this: Speaking of the rope trade to-day—the caiau'ity for 
proiluction (now I am talking atsiut spindles that are either in active use or lying 
idle for the time lining, and reaiiy to put right into use in SO to (lO daysj is anywnere 
from SO to 50 per cent alsive the consumption of the iDuntry—that is running on 
ordinary time, 10 hours a day, fiOO days to the year. Thirty per cent would he a 
very low estimate in my opinion. 

Now, 1 am very sorry that our assmiiation is not on a good deal stronger basis than 
it is to-day, and for this reason; I lielieve it would he beneficial all around to cvery- 
iKxly. I think that the history of the cordage trade as it stands and as it has lieen 
fur some time past is such that if any legislation is adopted, inimical to any kind of 
agreement, it would he very hurtful to us—not only to the manufacturers,’but also 
to the laboring men. You see that just as soon as there is no money in the business 
there are two results. One is that the mauufai’turer, by making inferior goods, tries to 
get even, though it is a false policy to reiluce the quality and try to make money 
that way; the other result is the cutting down of wages, and you know tliat is the 
natural result. 

(Testimony closeil.) 


Wasiiinoton, I), t'., A}}ril 1.1, 1901. 

TESTIMOmr OF MB. JAMES M. WATEBBUBY, 

former president Natimal Cordage. Company, Nem York OUg. 

The commission met at 10.48 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. 

Mr James M. Waterbury, former preside.it of the National Cordite Comi»my, 
®PP®*rwl ss a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 
y. (By Mr. JsNKs.) Will you kindly give your full name and address to the 
stenographer?—A, James M. Waterbury; 69 South street. New York, is iny business 
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Q. What is your huHinewt?—A. I am president of a com)iany which manufactures 


T 


WImt iH the company?—A, Waterbury Rope Oompany. 


KXTKNT OF CORDAGB BIT8INJ28S IN UNITED ST.ATEfU 

Q. Can you ^ive uh some idea of the extent of the t^rda^ buHineaH in this coun¬ 
try; how mucrh, for example, is the entire output?—A. Well, I thought it might be 
interesting to give you the iieliveries of hemp to the manufacturers last year. This 
shows approximately tlieir consumption, i^me might have a larger stock on hand 
than otners, but this table shows the delivery of manila and sisal hemp to each of the 
manufac^turers for the year 1900, ^ 

Q. You may perhajis read the sums total.—A. May I give it approximately, because 
I can^t add it lastantmieously? Consumption of manila hemp, 295,000 bales; of sisal 
hemp, about 4T7,000 lialcs. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) About how many pounds are there in a bale?—A. Manila 
hemp w'eighs about 270 pounds per bale; sisal hemp, aliout 360 pound:4 \m bale. 

Q. (By Mr. Jknks. ) What prMucts are made from these raw materials?—A. Rope 
and binder twine. 

Q. Can you tell approximately wliat the proportional value of the binder twine 
consumed in the country is cornered with rope?—A. I should say binder twine—a 
little more than half of the pounds of fiber consumed, and is made mostly from 
sisal hemp. 

Mnnxfncturerii* receipts firr the year 1900. 


Standard Rope and Twine Co. 

New Bedford Cordiwc^(>». 

Dcerina Harvester Co. 

Pennsylvania Cordage Co. 

D. M. Osborne A Co. and Columbian Cordage cu>. 

D. Allen’s Sons Rope Co. 

Hooven 6i Alilson Co. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Bay State Cordage Co... 

B. P. Clark, ^nt McCormick Harvesting Machine <'o 

Peoria Cordime Co. 

St. Louis Cordage Co. 

Travers Bros. Co.. 

Christopher fialley. 

Ludlow Corda^ Co. 

North Dakota Penitentiary. 

American Manufacturing Co. 

Kansas State Penitentiary. 

Edwin H. IWtler Co. 

Tubbs Cord^ Co. 

Anltmann, Miller & Co. 

LBinek’sSons. 

Mlamlflburg Twine and Cordage Co.— 

Portland Cordage Co. 

Waterbury Rope Co. 

Thomas Jackson & Son. 

Lawrence Cordage Works. 

Bradley Cordage Co. 

R.A.^lly Co. 

Minnesota Slate IMson. 

Field Cordage Co. 

Navy-yard. 

Galveston Rope Co. 

Canada, various. 

John Good & Jcnnlngpi Machine Co. 

Junkies and various small buyers. 


Manila. ' Sisal. 


Bales. 
62,054 
12,93C 
2,478 
5,629 
7,865 
675 
1,268 
79, (M4 
1,940 
7,322 
625 


250 


15,473 


60,028 

912 


747 

13,292 

400 

14,134 

130 

1,716 

1,750 


4,071 


6,898 


300,945 


Bales. 
64,435 
6,622 
74,668- 
100 
34,418 
7,036 
21,'248 
71,697 
2,990 
89,779 
22,448 
1,500 
344 
800 
12,537 
1,800 
18,314 
1,000 
6,687 
7,466 
6,886 
2,012 
4,111 
400 
16,834 
801 
12,140 
7,078 
6,355 
15,178 
8,000 


2,593 

8,176 


1,815 


485,224 


Manila hemp weighs about 270 pounds, sisal hemp weighs about 360 (»ounds per bale. 


THE PRODUCTION OF HEMP. 

Q. Where does this sisal hemp come from?—A. It comes exclusively from Yuca¬ 
tan, province of Mexico. There is a sisal hemp in Bahama, but the amount of that 
which is u^ is a mere b^telle—1 per cent.. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is that climate suiteil for raising sisal?—A. The climate and 
soil are suited. The soil is a volcanic limestone and very with a subterrsnean 
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water supply, and the sisal plant seems to grow only there to make a strong fiber. 
The maguei, which is grown in Mexico for pniqne, the liquor they drink there, is a 
similar plant, but it does not make a strong fiber ami is therefore not used for rope 
making. 

Q. Is the Tampico hemp a sisal?—A. Yes. It has a short, stiff tilsT and is gener¬ 
ally used for making brushes. 

Q. What are the characteristics of tlie New iiealand hemp?— A. 'Die New Zealand 
hemp is weaker than sisal. 

Q. (By Mr. Jbnks.) Is that used in this country at all?—A. Yes; a hnv (honsand 
bales are used in this country. That is lairoly used for cheap articles. 

Q. And the manila hemp comes entirely from the Philippines?—A. Yes. That 
plant is similar to the Imnana plant, except that it bears no fruit. I have heard it 
called the male Icanana. 

Q. Can that l)e grown anywhere else?—A. They have never succeeded in growing 
it anywhere else except in the Philippine Islands. Whether it can be grown else¬ 
where I can not say. 

CIIIEP CSKS OK TIIK CORDAOK. 

Q. For what purpose is conlage mainly used in this country?—A. The manila 
cordage is mainly uswl for ships’ rigging, and for any purpose where they need a 
flexible roye that will stand the weather. The sisal cordage is not suitable lor 
ships’ rigging because it mildews, and it is only used for inland purposes and not on 
sliitis at all. Manila rope can lie under water and still keep its strength a long time. 
It (loos not mildew. It is aupiwsed that the fibers of manila are covered with a sort 
of silica that preserves it from the water. 

Q. You spoke of manila rope being need chiefly lor rigging of shijjs. What other 
prominent uses has manila?—A. Part of it is used for binder twine. 

Q. (By Mr. Pmi.ues.) How alxmt the drilling of oil?—A. It is used there mostly. 

Q. Is that the second largest use?—A. I think it is. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ie.vks.) Alxiut what proportion does shipping take, do you supixiso, 
in the general market?—A. I supiiose three-fourths. 

IXICATIOX OK KACToniES—HEI.ATIOX TO SAVI.NCi.S IX KREnillr. 

Q. So that as far as manila rope is concerned it is advantageous to have these faido- 
ries situated either near the seacoastor on the lakes?—A. Yes. The hemp industry 
is important. All hemp comes to New Y'ork. ,Somc from Yucatan is coining via 
Mobile. It is natural for factories to la; situated on the water front. 

Q. And yet thereare some factories in the interior?—A. That is liecause the iinixir- 
tation of sisal via Mobile gives them a slight advantage in freight. 

Q. In the manufacture of this product from raw material is there much waste, so 
that there is any material difference between the freight ehaigc for raw material and 
for the finished product?—A. Well, the actual waste in manila hemp is about .3 iier 
cent. The waste in sisal hemp, which has las’ll running dirtier than usual the fast 
few years, is about 7 per (»nt. 

Are the rates on cordage materially higher than they are on hemij?—A. I 
believe that cordage goes at a higher class than hemp. 

IMISIRTATION AND K.VIMUTATION OK COHDAOE. 

Q. Is there any importation of rope from abroad?-A. No; nothing to speak of. 
There may be little lots occasionally from Mexico. 

Q. Why are there no importations?—A. Bexause there is a duty on rope. 

Q. Do we export any coraage?—A. Yes; quite a large amount, princquuly to S(nith 
America. 

& Do we send any to Europe?—A. A very small proiKirtion goes to Eurojie. I 
think some goes to South Africa. 

REPORTED CORNER IN HEMP. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqukar. ) Has the supply of hemp been cornered lately in the Lon- 
aon markeW—A. Well, it is merely rumor that a Manila syndicate controls the 
P"®® the supply of manila hemp. One of the merchants in lamdon who was 
^ *'*'**'^ agent wrote me lately that there was no truth in that. He said 
mat the Manila people were working more or less together, but there was no actual 
^nmeate controlling the supply, however the manufacturers ns a nilc think that there 
mgy he. As a rule imiuila hemp has been higher for the last 3 or 4 or C months than 
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is necessary under the supply, and it looks very much as though it was controlled by 
a syndicate. That is the ^neral impression. 

Q. Is there any similar situation with reference to sisal?—A. No; the sisal is held 
very largely by planters, and on account of the war with Simin the price of sisal 
went up with manila, and the planters of Mexico made a good deal of money. They 
are so strong financially that they are able to hold the hemp and not sell it unless 
they get good prices. 

now TIIK MANUFAirrUKERS OBTAl.V THE KAW .MATEUIAI.. 

Q. Do any rope manufacturers in this country have any special interest in the rais¬ 
ing of the raw material?—A. None whatsoever that I lyiow of. 

Q. They simply buy from importers here?—A. They buy from importers here, 
although McCormick and some of the Boston men buy through Peabody & Co., 
who have their own agent in Yucatan, and are supposed to have a very close 
alliance- 

Q. (By Mr. Je.vks.) Do any of them have special purchasing agents in Manila?— 
A. They have not, that 1 know of, except the importing houses. 

KOKMATION OF I-IXILS—THEIK lUlAUACTEUISTICS. 

Q. So far as you are aware, was there any union of interests more or less close 
among the cordage manufacturers liefore the organization of tlu^ National Cordage 
Company?—A. Ym; at various times there very often had been; they had pools.' 

Q. Will youdescribe ina wonlortAVOthe natureof those organizations?—.4. Well, 
all manufacturers would meet and agree to divide the business of the country upon 
certain percentages, and when they bad agreed on the percenta^ the rule was that 
each manufacturer should make his returns monthly to a supervisor, and if his busi¬ 
ness ran beyond his percentage he paid in to the supervisor so much per pound on 
the excess l)eyond his percentig^e; and then those that went Ixdow that jxircentage 
drew out from the supervisor an amount as much per pounil as they went lielow 
their peri'entage. The supervisor acted as a clearing bouse for the manufacturers. 

Q. Were there several such pools at different times?—.4. There have been several 
such pools. 

Q. Were you ever in any of those jkkjIs?—A. Yes; I was a member of some of the 
later ones. I think they ran all the way from 1860; 1 have heard so. 

Q. Did any of them last long?—.4. I think they lastisl about three years, anil they 
were broken'up by other new competition starting, or by some men not lieing wdll- 
ing to act up to the agreement. (If course there was no legal way of holding a 
man to his agreement. We had no ivritten agreement. 

Q. .Simply a verlial understanding?—A. Yes; an understanding. 

Q. Could'you have had any written agreement?—A. I do not think we could. 

Q. How general were these iiools? What proportion of the cordage manufacturers 
did they include?—A. I think they included them all in those times. There were 
not many manufacturers then; 10 or 15, something like that. 

TOOns SCOGEST CLOSER USIoS OF CORUAOE MANt'F.wrrCKEKS. 

Q. Did the failure of these pools to hold the members closely together have any¬ 
thing to do with the organization of the National Cordage Comiainy?—A. 4Vell, 1 
liclieve it did. Of course, what went through my mind 12 years ago 1 can not 
tell, but I know the pool made the business profitable, and induced me, for one, to 
favor a closer alliance with the manufacturers. , 

Q. These pools Imd been running continually for a few years Ijefore tliat?—A. Yea; 
breaking up and fighting, and then getting together again. 

NATIONAL CORDAGE CO.UFASV FIRST ORGANIZED AS A TRI ST. 

Q. Was there any consideration of organizing into a trust, in the form of the earlier 

T r trust and standard oil trust, and so on?—A. You mean in these pools? 

I mean, as these pools failed and there was a thought of organizing more firmly 
in the cordage industry, was the plan to take the trust form?-A. At first the cordage 
company took the trust form and issued trust receipts to the memlrers, but I think 
we were advised that that was of doubtful legality, and certain laws were being 
passed in regard to trusts, and they were changed into corporations. 

Q. Did you issue trust certifliaterff—A. They issued trust certificates. I do not 
think it was actually ileclaretl illegal, but ik was becoming nniiopiilar, so wc were 
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obliged to change the form of organization. I think the only object of the trust was 
to make less taxation on («pitalization under the State laws. 

Q. Was the trust firmer m its nature and form of organization than the pool?—A. 
Yes; at first that only included a few concerns. That was the banning of the 
National Cordage Company, which started with only 4 concerns. 

REASONS KOK KORMINO NATIONAL I'OBBAOE IO.MPANY. 

Q. What were the other reasons that you had for bringing together the National 
Cord^ Company, liesides the lack of stability of the pools?—A. Well, the object of 
bringing it together was to eionomize in the distribution of products, which we 
thought couid be accomplished, and also to try and steady the hemp market liy 
eliminating a numlier of buyers of the product; and also to have a more stable and 
steady market for the manufactured goods. 

Q. Was it expected that the National Cordage Company would probably Ire able 
to get entire control of the industry, as the pools had done?—A. I do not know as 
they ever thought they could do that, but they thought they could get a large major¬ 
ity of the industry together. 


ORtlANIZATION OF NATIONAL CORDAUE CO.MI’AXV- STARTS WITH Font CO.XCERNS. 

Q. Perhaps you will, without specific questioning, tell us the way in which you 
went to work to organize the National Cordage Company, the general method of finan¬ 
ciering, and the capitalization?—A. Well, when we started in the first place we did 
not ask any outside aid. We started with 4 comams. 

Q. Will you tell which ones they were?—A. Yes; the Henry Wall’s Sons, the 
Tucker & Carter Cordage Company, the Elizaliethport Cordage' Comiiany, and L. 
Waterbury & Co. 

Q. What proportion of the trade did these four companies txmtrol at that time?— 
A. Well, they were considered the Big Four New York manufacturers. I can not 
remember the proportion at all. 

Q. They hail a good part of the trade?—A. They were all big concerns and hail a 
good part of the trade. I,. Waterbury & Co. was the laigest concern in the country 
at that time, and had the largest percentage in the pools. 

Q. Do you recall the percentage?—A. Ni); 1 can not rememlsjr. 

Q. Do you suppose these 4 companies had 2,') (ler cent of the product of the coun¬ 
try?—A. T should think they must have had 40 or 50 per cent. 

CLAN OF OKOAMZATIOX AND oeERA'ITOS OF NATIONAL CORDAOE CO.Ml’A.XV. 

Q. Now, if you will go on?—A. Well, it was originally organized with those 4 
concerns, and they paid in a cash cajiital of one and a half million dollars, and the 
plan of organization was this: Instead of actually buying out all the different con¬ 
cerns so as to eliminate their interests from the business, we adopted a plan of having 
each concern stay in busing and bid each year for the amount of stuff that it would 
make, and the price at which it would make it for the National Cordage Company. 
The idea was that if we bought out all concerns, their interests would be eliminateil 
and it would bo much more difficult to run these concerns profitably and economic¬ 
ally than if we kept every manufacturer in the business. So every manufacturer was 
under contract to bid each year the amount of stuff ho could make, and the contract 
would go to the lowest bidders, and consequently any man who did not bid had to 
shut up his factory at his own expense, and that was not A-ery economical. Each manu- 
wturer would have to manufacture at a low price, or it would cost him money to keep 
ms factory closed eai'h year. I think some were willing to bid below nmt of making 
m order to keep their factories going, and at the same time use their best endeavors 
to reduce the cost of making rather than close their factories down. When the stock 
was eventually listed on the Stock Exchange, the application was only made to list 
the prefeired stock, and Avhen I explained that system to the Stock Excliange com¬ 
mittee, they said it was a novel idea, and tliey asked me to list the whole thing at 
common stock was listed at the request of the Stock Exchange committee 
at that time, because they thought we had a pretty sound scheme of consolidation. 

BUYING OF MATRRIAL AND SELLING OF FRODrCT—HOW KEGULATKO. 

th?w^c* several commnies manufactured for the National (lonlage Company, nnd 
all? ” j cjjm Cordage Company was expected to Isi the general selling agent for iheni 
mil A. Y«(; that was the theory at the beginning. 
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Q. (^By Mr. Phiiups.) And the individual companies lost if they shut down their 
works?—A. Yes; if theyshutdown their works they had to pay the expense of keep¬ 
ing them closed that year. 

Q. Not out of the general funds, was it?—A. Out of their own pockets. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How (lid vou regulate the buying system then?—A. The 
National Cordage Company bought all the fiber and distributed it to the different 
companies, who manufactured for them under contract conditions. 

.MANNER IN WHICH PHOEITS WERE DISTRIBUTED. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How was the distribution of profits made?—A. Oh, by 
the stock holdings in the National Cordage Company. ^ 

Q. That was baaed somewhat on the valueof each imuvidual plant?—A. Yes; and 
this was a matter of m^otiation. When the company was first started there were 
disputes, and they were settled by negotiation. 

(j. Then if a plant shut down and did no work, against the loss by reason of non¬ 
employment was the offset of return on other properties?—A. But it is very hard to 
shut a factory down and start up in a year, for you lose all your good men, and you 
have a variety of expenses while shut down. 

number of EMPIUYEES of national (XIRDAOB company—PIECE AND DAY LABOR. 

Q. About how many men were employed in your factory—about how many 
employees were there in the four concerns forming that combination?—A. 1 suppose 
about 3,000. 

Q. How are laborers employed, by the piece or by the day?—A. The spinning of 
yarn is piecework. Nearly everything else is day work. 

Q. DkI they pay good wages compared with other labor?—A. 1 think that the 
cordig^ hands have always been paiil very well in this country; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) About what is the daily wage for each hand in spinning?—A. 
Well, the girls thabspin get about $6 a week, according to their skill, some of them 
getting a little higher. The ordinary laborers get $1.50 a day, and skilled labor gets 
various prices. 

Q. About what proportion of the cost of manufacture is considered to be wages?— 
A. The wages are fully half. 

OROANIEATION OF COMPANY (CO.NTINUED)—OTHER CONCERNS TAKEN IN. 

Q. Well, now, if you will (lontinue further. You had told ns of the form of 
oiganization, so far as bidding of the manufacturers is concerned, and thefaetthat you 
hfS the stock listed on the stock exchange.—A. It was not listed at that time; it was 
listed later; and then we went to work to get in more concerns, becau.se we were 
intending to do that. We intended to take in quite a numlier, and 1 suppose wo had 
at last some 15 concerns, although there were some big concerns outsKle which we 
never could get in. 

CONCER.NH INSIDE AND OUTSIDE OF NATIONAL CORDAOE CO-MPANV. 

Q. What were the leading concerns outside?—A. Well, the Plymouth Cordara 
Company, of Plymouth, Mass.; the K. H. Fitter Company, Philadelphia, and the 
Pearson Cord^e Comtany, of Boston, which was owned by the McCormick Har¬ 
vesting li^hine Comiimy. Those were the principal ones outsidg. 

Q. Was the John Good Company in?—A. No; it was not. It was of small account 
at that time. 

Q. You spoke of attempting to get these in, and of getting in a number. You had 
something like 15, you say?—A. That Is my general recollection. 

Q. Can you tell about what proportion of the output that made?—A. Well, I think 
that must have given us 60 to 70 per cent of the output. 

LIMITED SUPPLY OF RAW MATERIAL PREVENTED A SAVING IN l•URCHA8E OF SAME. 

Q. Was that enough so that you were able to make material economies in the pur¬ 
chase of your raw material?—A. Well, this is rather interesting, I think. It devel¬ 
oped a very stranj^ trade condition. The supply of the raw material in our industry 
is limited—^there is just so much of it. We figured that we had an immense capacity, 
as we had. None of the fai^torics had run full forcN:. Our idea was to run full and 
boy our raw material and make goods cheap and do business on an economical basis. 
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80 our first move was to get raw material—we had to have raw material. In attempt¬ 
ing to get the raw matenal, naturally the Plymouth and Kitler companies also wanted 
to got E, and consequently that ran the raw material up, and that would not work. 
The raw material was limited; it is not like csifton. That was the difficulty we 
struck at the very beginning. We coulil not run our mills full on jujcountof tlie com- 
[wtition of the mills outsifle insisting on niniiing their mills, too, and the desire to 
make low itrices in manufactured goods was of no benefit to anybody, on account of 
the above condition. 

BASIS OF CAIMTAI.IZATIOM WAS KAHNINO I'OWKK OF TUB PI.ANTS. 

Q. In taking into the National Cordage Company those concerns that you bought 
anil in floating your company, what basis of capitalization did you have?—A. We 
adopted as the basis of capitalization the earning jsiwers of these different com¬ 
panies. _ 

Q. llliw was that fixed?—A. Well, we knew what they earned in the jiast. 

Q. They simply turned in their books?—A. Well, we knew by their statement.s. 
Every concern that came in had lieen makinga profit for a great many years; we were 
all practical cordage men, and all had made fortunes in the busiiie.ss practically many 
years before—we and our iiredectsisors in the same concerns. 

Q. So you hail your annual statements of your profits, and on that basis you made 
your capitalization?—A. Yea. 

ti. For how many years previiais ilid you lake this iiarticular estiniate?-~A. I for¬ 
get whether it was three or five years—something of that sort. 

Q. And you capitalized on what percentage?—A. We estimated the value of the 
plant, cash capital, and the n*st of it was made up of the earning power. I forget 
now w hethcr that shows in the minutes of the organization. It is so long ago that. I 
do not know. 

tj. Have you possession of the minutes?—A. No; all jiapcrs and minutes were 
turned over to the receivers of thocoinpany. I have never seen them siniT>. 

IJ. Do you recall the basis of earnings on which you inaile this capitalization—ti 
per cent, 7 per cent, 5 pw cent?—A. I think it was a 10 jier cent basis. 

Q. A 10 per cent basis?— A. Yea; that seemed to us the natural basis for this rea¬ 
son: Alsiiit that time a good niaiiv organizations I'anieoiit, and English concerns 
Isiught out American concerns. Some English concerns I’ame to us and said 
they would buy us out at ten times our average profit for the previous .'i years if we 
would continue to run tlic husiue.s.s o years under a salary. It shows that that 
was about the financial laisis of capitalization at that lime. 

Q. You were not willing to sell?—.V. No; we refused it. 

Q. You had heeu making more than that?—.A. They were willing to jiay us ten 
times. 

Q. You had been making more than that?— A. We preferred to be imlei>ende.nt at 
the time; wo did not care to sell out. 

niVISlOX OF CAI’ITAI.— A.UOU.VT OF COMMO.N ANII I’KBFKRIIBII STOIIK. 

(J. How was your capital divided?- -.!. At that time, 1!10,000,()00 coiiimon and 

000,000 jireferred stock. 

(J. No bonds?—A, No tsinds. 

Q. Was there in this division between preferred stock and common slock any 
attempt to distinguish the different kinds of jiropcrty, tangible assets, good will, and 
so on, of the business?—A. I do not quite understand what you mean. 

Q. You said you hail capitalized on the basis of your earning capacity. A.ssumiug 
a 10 i«‘r cent basis, was the preferred stock and tlie common stock supposed to lie 
issued on equal terms?—A. We capitalized on three things—cash capital the value 
of the plants, and the earning power—and those three things made up the capitaliza¬ 
tion. Now, the preferred stock, of course, had a first lien on our assets, ami that 
would teke the lasli captal and the plants firet, and the common stock would take 
part of it, and the earning power would be the rest of it. 

WHAT l>ER CKNT OF STOCK UKl’KKSKNTKn TANOllll.E ASSETS. 

Q. Did you consider that your tangible assets—that is, the plants themselves, 
winch were cash capital—amounted to more than f6,(100,0(KV?—A. Well, let me svsi—I 
really can’t rciiiember, but I know we had values put on them, and whether it will 
li?"' f ‘*0 lot know; it was 12 years ago. I think there must have 

tieen some good will in there, too. 
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Q. So that the $10,000,000 of common stock would then be all good will; perhaps 
part of the preferred stock also?—A. I think that is very likely, on the actual cash 
value, hut if you go to a man to buy his plants out it is aquestion what you mean by 
value and what he wants to sell for with him, and it is a question what that is in 
that valuation; the common stock- 

Q. (Interrupting.) On the t)aais of the earnings of these separate plants before the 
organization, would it have been possible to pay 10 pci: cent on your $15,000,000 of 
capitalization, preferred and common stock, both?—A. Yes; I believe so. 

Q. On the basis of the actual earnings before the organization?—A. 1 believe so; 
yes. Certainly in good years it would. 

QUESTION OP INFLATION—mSPKOlUKTIO.N OF IXLUMON AND FKEFEHREI) STOCK. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquiiar.) Was there any attempt at inflation at all in the issue of 
your stock?—A*. Well, it was issued for good will—a large amount of it—like all 
industrial organizations. 

Q. You had, outside of orders of the separate eoiieerns, the profits of ten years— 
equal to more than the preferred and common which was covered?—A. Yes; but if 
you take the actual tangible value of the plants the amount of stock more than 
covered it. It is gixxl will and earning [lOwer that makes stock at higher iigure. 

Q. The question 1 think Mr. Jenks wants to get at is the disproportion of the pre¬ 
ferred, which represents tangibilities, to your $10,000,000 of common stock represent¬ 
ing good will.—A. I will tell you why it is hard tor me torememlier. The preferred 
stock was not issued at the Vieginning, anil at the time it was issued wo had come into 
possession of a great many more plants, and what the actual tangible value of the 
assets were I don’t rememlier. My impression was when you first asked me that 
the $5,000,000 did not even cover the tangible assets. 

TAKINO IN OF OTHER FLANTS—HOW THEY WERE CAII) FOR. 

Q. Was this $15,tX)0,0(X) of capital issued on the basis simply of the four plants that 
went ill first?—A. Yes; hut it was understooil that they would use their capital stixik 
to get in other plants. That was a private understanding, and our capital shwk was 
not increasisl for a long time, although we took in a great many more plants. 

Q. From time to time, as you took in other plants, you s<dd more capital stock?— 
A. No; wc made a syndicate and pooled it. That was an agreement ladwecn the 
stockholders. 

Q. In the buying of these various plants did you ordinarily pay in this stock?— 
A. Yes; we i»aid some stock and some cash and sometimes took the plants subject to 
mortgage—iHiii^ht in all kinds of ways. We had a great many negotiations, lasting 
over a good while. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Siqijiose you e.'cplain a little further the typii'al way, if I may 
BO call it, of taking in some of the plants on mortgage.—A. Well, for instance, a plant 
was willing to sell out for $i)00,000, and they were willing to take $250,000 in stock 
and $1.50,WK) in cash, leaving the lialance a mortgage on the plant. 

Q. Didn’t put a mortgage on the whole proiierty?—A. No; just on that specific 
plant. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqi iiar. ) On the difference loft in a division of that kind, do you 
make a detientiire of $100,000, for instance?—A. No; the mortgage will just tie a 
mortg^e on that plant like any concern Viuying a piece of projierty subject to 
mortgage. 

Q. Did it have priority of lien over other claims?—A. On that one plant; only on 
that one specific plant. 

COMPANY MADE HANDSOME PROFITS—CAISES OF ITS FAILURE.' 

Q. You had anticipateil that through the economiesof the coinhination you would 
make higher earning! than Inifore?—A. We hoped so; yes. 

Q. Now, you have given the reason why you were notable to getiwlditional profits 
in the purchase of your raw material. Can you tell any other particulars in which 
your calculations fell short?—A. No. Wc were able when we got a number of plants 
to make a very handsome profit, and the whole history of the thing, as I remember, 
was this; We aid get along, making a handsome profit. It did not result to the benefit 
of the consumer because it raised the price of hemp, and toward the end the reason 
the National CMr^o Company failed was that it did not have enough capital to carry 
on its business. Bmder twine is a one-season business; it is all used in the summer. 
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You have got to begin in August and September for the next year; so in the 
spring of 1893 we had on hand, I think, some 25,000 tons of binder twine, worth 
five or six millions of dollars, made out of hemp at a fairly good high price, and 
consequently of good value. We Iwrrowed money a^inst that; we had unlimited 
cr^it; my concern alone always had unlimited credit, and we were able to Ijor- 
row all the money we wanted, and we did not think we would ever be placed in a 
position where we could not get all the money we wanted. But early in the spring 
of 1893, the Reading Railroad failure—that was the first shock that hurt us; the bank¬ 
ers were afraid and were becoming disturl^d and were worrying about the silver 
question, just then beginning to agitate them. I know we did not realize how 
(iisturljed the bankers were, but triey notilied us two months Indore we failed 
that they would not be able to loan us so much money. Then we determined we 
had better issue some more preferred stock. The preferred stock, I think, was selling 
at about 110, and we thought we had better issue more preferred stock to increase the 
working capital and to make ourselves independent of the lainkcrs. It was that 
increasing of the preferred stock which was notued. It got out on the market and 
that caused a panic in our stock, and tliat caused all our creditors to jump on us. 
The bankers liad liens against the twine and wanted their pay, and with us the only 
safcguanl was to have a receiver, otherwise some people would have reccivcsl a pref¬ 
erence; but the failure was entirel); due to the inability to get creilit, which had 
never lieen curtailed Ixifore in our history, and the uneasiness ilue to the general dis- 
Tust in regard to tlie silver question ami the failure of the Reading Railroad Company. 

mVIDENDS PAID ON THE STOCK. 

Q. You said you were making handsome profits—how muih?—I forget the 
regular jiublished record of the dividends paid. We had to make an allidavit that all 
our dividend money deposited- 

Q. (Interrupting.) Yfai, of course, had been paying full dividends on your pre- 
fernsl stock. Do you recall the profits you paid on the common stock?—A. I tliink 
it was 6 iier cent. 

Q. And you jiaiil as much as that from the beginning?—A. Yes; we. iiaid 12 iier 
cent on $10,000,(HK), and I did not tell you tbat later, some years afterwards, we 
increased the common stock to $20,000,000, and then we paid 6 jMir cent on that. 

.\.MOUNT OF .STOCK—WHAT l*ROI>OKno.N' KEeiinSKNTEI) TA.NOIBLE ASSETS. 

Q. When you had iucrcased your common stock to $20,000,000 did your preferreil 
still remain at $5,0(81,000 until this last issue of 1893?—A. That never took place. It 
always remained at $.5,000,000. 

Q. You iierhajis have already said that even afU‘r you had taken in those 15 plants— 
say you had as many as 15 plants—that the probability is that the actual selling value— 
the tangible assets—of those plants was not above the $5,000,000?—A. 1 say it would 
lie above when all were taken in. The reason I was mixed up Ixdore is that I was 
tliinking of the 4 original plants for which preferred stock was issued. I think the 
tangible assets were much more than $5,000,000. 

(j. Doyqurecallaboutwhert'thetangible.assidswent?—A. No; I can not remember. 

Q. As high as $10,000,000, you suppose?—A. I think more, likely. 1 can not 
remember. This was 12 years ago, and I have not seen the liooks since. 

EFFORT TO CONTROL THE RAW MATERIA l.—l)IBCRI.MINATIN(l CONTRACT. 

A. (Continuing.) It might be interesting, if it would not tire you, to tell you of 
some of the efforts which were made in the iiemp market to control the hemp situa¬ 
tion. There were 5 houses dealing in raanila hemp in Slanila. They were Kerr & 
Co., Smith-Bell, Stevenson, Mclawid, and Warner, Barnes & Co. We sent an agent 
to Manila (we were very large buyers of hemp) to make an agreement with those 
“'™ses that they would sell us exclusively in this country their manila hemp. 

Q. About what date was this?—A. That contract was drawn in London and it was 
a very elaborate affmr, and these 5 English houses also agreed in it that they would 
not sell any house in England manila hemp unless that house in turn agreed that 
they would not sell to anyone in this country except at an advance of over half a cent 
“ l^“"d above the price we were paying. 

y. That was the effort you were making to shut out these outside eoneerns?—A. 
^ i?” advantage over onr (wmjietitors. 

H- Alioiit what time was that?—A. I do not know. Those conttacts are in the 
receivers’ hands. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) This was an effort to control tho raw material?—A. To get 
an advantage over our competitors of half a cent a pound. 

Q. Were there any houses left in Manila who could be competitors?—A. No; we 
had them all. 

Q. How did your comimtitors secure their hemp?—A. For a numlier of months 
they paid half a cent a jaiuiul more than we did for our hemp, but it finally resulted 
in some Knglish houses in Kngland Imying hemii and defying the agreement and 
selling them, after having taken legal anvice that the contract would not hold in the 
^glish coui^. It was an interesting attempt, that was all. 

DISCKIMINATI.NO CO.NTliAlT MADE WITH BESPECr TO MACHINEKY AND HKPAIKS. 

■ Q. (By Mr. Jk.vks.) Which worked about six months?—A. Yes; and finally fell 
through laicaiLso the people would not live up to it. We also hiul an agmement with 
John (.iood ami oilier manufacturers of machinery not to sell machinery or repairs to 
any concern hnt ours. 

' Q. How long did that hold?—A. Well, (ompetition killed that. A new concern 
started np. 

Q. Din .lohn Goo<l have jiatents covering his special machinery?—A. Well, the 
oniy patent he ever had was on a machine called the “ breaker,” and that, 1 think, 
ran out at tiiat time, and we afterwards fouml out that the iiatent was probably not 
gooil anyhow. 

Q. Did that give you an advantage for a period of some montlis, or a year or so?— 
A. Well, we thought that would stop the establishment of new factories. It did not 
affect the ones in existence. The National f’orllage Gomiiany was advertised, so that 
that did realiy in the end a good deal of damage, liecause fatdories started all over 
the country, making severe comiietition. 

AMOUNT OK CAPITAL REOClREn TO START A COIinAOR MANUFAITORY. 

Q. About how much capital does it take to start a good cordage manufactory?— 
A.—It takes only a small capital; it depends. T should say witli $100,000, leaving 
out tile working"capital, yon can start a nii'c faedorv. 

IJ. How much more would it take with working capital?—A. As much again. 

Q. $200,000 or $2.50,000 would start a well-ccpiippcfl factory?—A. A well-eiiuipiiefl 
factory; not as large as the big ones, and therefore not <piite as economical, hut a 
good factory. It is very easy to start in the cordage business. 

WHAT SAVINGS THE OIMIUNATION WAS EXPKITrEI) TO MAKE. 

Q. Now, to come liack to the (luestion as to the other savings that were made by 
your combination. Besides these two attempts you have explained, which failed to 
corner either the raw-material market or the market for imuddnes, what other sav¬ 
ings were you able to make?—A. We did not attempt eviw to corner the raw-material 
market. 

Q. Thesis special (rontraiAs?—A. They'were discriminating cmitracts, under which 
we had half a cent ailvantage, hut no corner. A corner is when the other hdlow can 
not get any at all. 

Q. What other special advantages did you expect to get, or did you get, from 
your com bination?—A. Well, of course, making the. hulk of the twine and rope that 
was usetl, we steadied the market pri(!e, and could steady it at a profitable price. 

(J. In steadying it at a profitable price, did you lind your flompetitors cutting 
under to take your trade?—A. Yes. 

CONCERNS OUTSinK THE COMBINATION HAVE THE ADVANTAOE. 

Q. Or were they willing to follow you?—A. I think we were a great advantage to 
our comisditors; so much so that I would rather have Ixien on the outside than in 
the combination. 

Q. You think those outside have an advantage?—A. Have an advantage in nearly 
every combination. The only combinations in my mind that are Isiiind to succeed 
are those which are of real lienelit to the people. In other words, those that intro¬ 
duce economic and are able to maintain them so that the people get cheap goods and 
the outsider can not comiRite with them. Those are a benefit to the country, and 
those are tho combinations that are controDisl to advantage. Tliose that put the 
price where it will encourage competition arc hound to go to pieces. 
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Q. You don’t think, then, that the cordage industry is one in which there can to 
any special economies made?—A. I do not think so to any large extent. I think a 
large mill properly run is totter than any combination of mills. That is my present 
opinion. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcdman.) What effect would it have if the combination controlled 
patents?—A. That would to a splendid thing for the combination; but there are no 
patents in our business. There is nothing to give ns a hold on the business at all 
except the control of the raw material, and that does not seem practical either. 

Q. Your opinion would be modified then if the combination had the control of 
patents and trade-marks at an extreme value?—A. Then it would bo very valuable. 

OABOK SINCfLE MANlIKArn:HS;HS M.ivn AOVANTAOE OVEU ('O.VIRI.VATtO.NS IN CERTAIN 

CASES. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) You said that you thought a large single manufacturer would 
have an advantage over a large combination of i^om[ianies?—A. 1 think when one 
group of men arc devoting their energies to running one mill and distributing their 
goods, they do it cheaper and better than they do when they are looking after a 
group of niills. 

y. You do not think it possible, through a system of comparative Ixxikkeeping, to 
keep up the interest in the establishments?—A. I nei'er found it was of the same 
advantage as looking after my own mill. 

Q. (By Mr. 1’iiii.i.ii’s.) Do you think that would obtain largely with all these 
coirdiinations and trusts?—A. I think not. As the gentleman just said, many of the 
combinations have trade-marks and patents. 

t^. Where there are no patents and trade-marks, do you think the combination can 
do it as economically as the owners of a large-siml plant?—A. Of course, that is a 
very large (piestion wliich is disputed at present; but my personal opinion is that 1 
would rather be the hcait of a very large plant or a plant that does not control iiatents 
and trade-marks, and that f can nm it better than I could a combination of mills. 

(j. Did you make contracts with jobbers and retail dealers not to sell below a certain 
price?-A. No; we never had contracts; we never attempted that. 

scctaas of comrination defends i.ahoei.y o.v executive ahilitv. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) You said awhile ago that you would prefer to be an outsider 
except where special economies could be maile by the combination, and you have 
now also exceptal a business that controls pati'iits and traile-marks. Do you think 
there are any other industries liesides those that contnd ixitents aud trade-marks that 
can make any special savings or economies through combinations?—A. It is largely 
a<|uestion of wonderful executive ability. 

ty Ju.st as in the individual case?—A. Yes; here is a man of great executive ability. 
He (an run one plant and make a success of it, or he may be able to run a combina¬ 
tion succes.sfully. Other pcxiple might try to get a number of jilants going, get them 
together, and make a failure of it. It depi'iids on executive ability. To run a num¬ 
ber of plants together is very difficult, and takes a high order of intellect to do 
successfully. 

NATURE OF nrsiNESS AFFECTS SUCCESS OF fXIMBIN.ATION. 

Q. Y()u do not think there is enough difference in the nature of the special business 
to be of importance? tot me illustrate. Wehad Mr. AVhitetoforeustheotherday, 
the president of the National Salt Company, lie called attention to the fact that in 
the salt industry the freight charges were a very material part of the cost of putting 
the salt into the hands of the consumer, and he thought that in that industry the 
saving of cross freights was a very material saving that could not to made without a 
combination that brought together a good many (lifferent plants. I simiily cite that 
as one illustration of an indnrtry that he thongnt, at any rate, had a means of saving 
that perhajis would overcome this iiersonal element.—A. Of course, that is a matter 
that I have discussed a great deal. In talking with Mr. Flint, who is a great com- 
hinatmn naan now-a-days, he was talking about the cast-pipe industry, and he said 
o 1 * 0 .^ c''® *'*'**'them an advantage was that by having a pipe idant here 
supply a jiiiic at the lowest possible cost, and a comiietitor 
tarting up hero could not reach that point there. It is entirely a trade matter, but 
m(»t Mmbinations are not satisfied with the freight advantage, 
timf'. *®\™ink there are exceptions, then?—A. Oh, there are undoubtedly excep- 

ns; each case would have to be considered separately, I suppose. 
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WHY ASSSTg OF NATIONAL COBDAOE COMPANY BID NOT COVBR LIABILITI|S. 

Q. Vou said that owing to the credit situation in 1893 vour organization went into 
the hands of a receiver. Did your assets prove enough to jiay creditors?—^A. No, 
and I will tell you why. The panic caused m the hemp and binder twine market by 
the failure was so great that binder twine which was worth and would have been sold 
for $6,000,0008old forahout $2,500,000. The shrinkagecame entirely from the panic 
cau^ by the failure in the hemp and binder twine markets. [Proilucing paper.] 
Here is a hemp chart that I thought would be interesting to you, showing the nuctna- 
tions in manila hemp for the years from 1870 to 1900. The middle price is about 6 
cents. It runs quite evenly for a time. When the National Cordage Company failed, 
it went down and stood very low. The price fell to the lowest ever known for manila 
hemp, 3 cents to 3t. During the Spanish war the hemp, of course, went up, and 
when the war was successful it went down agiun. And then the Manila ports were 
clc^, and it ran up to about 14 cents a pound from 3J. 

Q. (By Mr. LiTciiMAN.) And it is now at what?—A. Now, it is 8 cents. 

Q. You will put that chart in as one of your exhibits, will you?—A. Yes. That is 
the price of hemp. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Your chart gives also the jute market. Does your house have 
^ anything to do with jute?—A. No. 

REASON FOR PAILIIHK OF NATIONAL COMPANY AND SIIRINKAOE OF ITS ASSETO. 

Q. So that you would say that the failure of the National Cortiage Company was 
due in the first place to a shrinkage of (credits from outside reasons?— A. 1 consider it 
was entirely due to tliat. 

Q. And then the failure of the assets to cover the indebtedness was due to the 
panic caused by the company’s failure?—A. To the iianic caused by its failure and 
the general depression that ensued from that. Why some of the twine that would 
have lieen sokl at 10 cents a pound did not realize 3 cents. It does not seem possible 
that there could be such a shrinkage. 

Q. Do you recall about what the jiayment was?—A. No, I do not. The reorgani¬ 
zation committee had charge of that. Some people were secured and others were 
not, and there were different kinds of settlement. 

REORGANIZATION—THE UNITED STATES CORDAGE COMPANY. 

Q. Will yon briefly outline the reorganization of the National Corda^ Company 
into the United States Company?—A. That I had nothing to do with. The old 
directors re.signed and the Imard was reorganized with a liankers’ board of directors, 
and I have never had a word to say about the United States Cordage Company or the 
Standard Rope and Twine Company. . , . , 

Q. About what percentage of the plants of the old comiiany remained in tlie 
United States Company?—A. Well, thev all remained in; but some were sold out 
afterwards. The Standard Rope and Twine Company still holds some, and is still 
offering plants for sale; can not run them successfully. , . , „ 

Q. You say the United States Cordage .Company sold some .of their plants off 
pretty soon. Ito you know whether they closw down any of them?—A. I think 
they did, oh yes; and the same way with the Standard Rope and Twine Company. 
That is only running two plants, I think, now. 

Q. Out of about how many?—A. Well, I do not know how many they have sold. 
This is hearsay that I have been testifying from. They must have seven or eight 
plants, but I tWk they are only running two. 

NATIONAL CORDAGE COMPANY TOOK IN ONLY GOOD PLANTS. 

Q. We will go back for a moment to the management of the National Cordage 
Company. Did I understand you to say that when that was organized yon ^k in 
none excepting good plants that had been making profits?—A. That was certainly so. 

^ As you bought up plants from time to time did you follow the same principle 
of taking in good planto?—A. I can not remember the exact plants we took in, but 
we only took in plants that were competing with us, and we eliminated that much 
competition with us by taking them in. . r • 

Q. Well, you took in plants only that were competing with you; did you take m 
iiome that were not makmg money?—A. I think they were all making money. 1 
do not remember now. If you will tell me any specific case or plant you are think¬ 
ing .of, perhaps 1 can tell. ' 
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Q. What I as^ ia this: The statement is frequently made that the most dangerous 
competitors are‘those concerns which are on the verge of lankraptcy and are not 
.making money. I wanted to know if that was your experience?—A. No, I do not 
think that was the case with us. You see the formation of the National Cordage 
Company and our holding a fair margin of profit enabled them all to make money, 
pd I think they were all making money. Of course, a fiankrupt plant that ctnnra 
in as a new competitor is a dangerous competitor, but that did not occur so far as I 
can rememlier. I think they were all going concerns and making money. I think 
you will find that the Plymouth Corda^ Company and the Fitler Cordaini Company 
and all those big concerns made handsome profits during the time of the National 
Cordage Conqiany. 


NO CIIANOK MADE IN WAOES—IHIIIATION OF NATIONAI, COMFANV—SAI.AKIES. , 

> Q. Did yon make any change in the W'ages of your employees?—A. No; not the 
slightest. 

Q. How long was the National Cordage Oompany in existence?—A. 1 think it was 
from 1887 to 1893. 

Q. Was there in the management of the National Cordage Comiiany any material 
inerwe in the salaries iif the suiierintendents and officers over what they hail lieen 
receiving liefore in the sejavrate plants?—A. No; the rea'sin why there was not was 
hficaiise each director hail to look after the nianiifactiire in his own plant; It was to 
Ilia interest to keep the same jicrsons. 1 may add that the officers of the National 
never received any salary. 

Q. Was that generally true?—A. They were laige stockholders, hut they never 
receivini any salary. That was the princii«il officers. Of course, the clerks did. 
But 1 riever received any salary. I ruined myself in trying to support the. stock of 
the National Cordage Comjiany, as has lieen proved by testimony on record in New 
York. 1 lioiight over $1,000,000 worth of stock to try and support it when the panic 
ensued—to try and supiiort our preferred shaik; and that is what ruined me. 

Q. Was that tnie of all the officers?—A. I think it wius. It broke nearly every one 
of them. They were all standing behind the stock, my partner, Mr. Marshall, and . 
Mr. Wall, and they all lost heavily. We thought we could pull it through; we did 
not know there was going to Ixi such an iinmen.se collap.se of values. It is easy 
enough to make money in the cordage business now. 1 am making money in my 
little concern. 


NO AIIVANTAliK FROM COMBINATION IN COUDAIIE IirSINES.S. 

Q. But you thought yon could carry it through at that time and the National 
Cordage Company could sell out its stocks? So that the general result of your expe¬ 
rience is still that there is no material saving from a combination in that field?-A. 
No; that has often liewi discussed since then. I do not Ixdieve the cordage business 
can lie consolidated snccesstully; I mean there will lie no advantage in it. 

THE UNITED STATES tXIRDAOK ASSOCIATION—IIS OB.IECIS. 

Q. Will you just s(a'ak for a moment with reference to the present United States 
Conlage Association? '—A. Yes; that is an association of not all, but of a majority of 
the manufacturers, and they meet to discuss the hemp situation and prices and 
different ahiises that occur in the trade, such as too much time, too large discounts 
tor cash; and the last meeting was princiiially about a uniform hemp contract. The 
manufiictnrers have all been accepting any kind of a contract from the dealers, and 
softie of these contracts have been and are very unfair; and some time ago we 
appointed a committee to get up a uniform form of hemp contract to make lietween 
the dealers and the agnation, and that was what the association had under advise¬ 
ment at the last meeting. 

Q. Do those contracts affect the question of the weight per bale?—A. The sisal- 
hemp contract was the one I was just working on the other day. We want to make 
a uniform liale, or at least a tonnage contract AVe have sometimes been discrimi¬ 
nated against very greatly. For instance, an importer would sell us 1,000 bales of 
sisal hemp. If the market went up the bales would lie light, and if the market 
went down the liales would be heavy. Now we want to make a contract so that the 
bales shall average 360 pounds apiece. 


'See pp. lao. Its, 159. 
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BBSEKICIAI. EFFECTS OF THIS FOKM OF ASSOCIATION. 

Q. Do you think an association between the manufacturers simply to control mat¬ 
ters of that kind can l)e maintained and will he beneficial?—A. It is very d^irable, 
and 1 think all the manufacturers like it. They do not have that Intter feeling that 
they otherwise would have, and they become friends and do not ladieyc everything 
they hear about each other, and it is very Ixmelicial. It 19 like meeting a number 
of men at a club, you know. If I have any cause of complaint against one of my 
competitors who has done something to me I do not mind speaking to him about it, 
and often find 4hat I have been lied to. It makes a better feeling and is very 
beneficial. 

Q. You do not think it limits competition at all?—A. Njf; 1 do not think it does 
that, because we are all selling at more or less the same prices now. There are more 
or less unifonn prices because there is just a certain margin above hemp, and prices 
vary a quarter of a cent a poimd in different sections of the country and with differ¬ 
ent manufacturers, but it prevents that fierce competition which is so ruinous to 
trade, and it is the nicest form of competition. 

RESUT.T OF REMOVAI, OP TARIFF OX CORDAOK WOUI.l) BE IX.irRIOt!S.' 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) I should like to ask another question. Supposing cordage 
factories were established in the Philippine Islands, what would be the effect on the 
cordage factories in the I'niteil States? 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks. ) May I precede that with another? If the tariff on conlage 
were removed, what do you think would Ihi the effect on the Philippine Islands?— 
A. I think a moderate tariff is very desirable, because otherwise we would iised 
as a dumping ground for all classes of rope, from Kngland, Ireland, the Philippines 
and (lermany, and other places. The tariff prevents that. I think Amoriean rope 
is the best rope male, and one reason is that we have not had to compete with the 
rope they send out there. In the Philippine Islands the labor is very ignorant. 
There is one disadvantage they would have. A great many orders we have are for 
sjiecial length-s—three strand, four strand, forty fatlioms, eighty fathoms, and all 
that sort of thing—and they have to be made up quickly and shipped out the next 
day. Of course,lieingso faraway they could not do that trmle, but as to whether 
they could send a large amount of orilhiary sixes and hurt this market, 1 think they 
could if they can make it cheaper. It'would boa disadvantage to have free tratle 
with the Philippine Islands, becaii.se some smart Yankee would go over and start 
a fiuitory there and maylie get some good iiieii. There is a factory in Yokohama 
that makes good rope, and the owner is a Jai>auese maker. 

Q. You know it is saiil that the way to light combinations of manufacturers is the 
removal of the tariff on their product?—A. It might have a disastrous idfect on the 
combination, but, I lielieve, in hurting the combination it would hurt the country. 
I think that combinations that <lo not charge too much are an advantage to the 
country, and those that do charge too much will fail and comiaitition ensue. If I 
were making Uxi many goods, running my factory full, and could not sell them at a 

t irofit here, I would sell the surplus abroad at any price, even 10 per.cent lailow cost, 
fow, if we had free trade with England, England would be dumping her surjilus 
product here to keep her factories running; it would injure our whole proiluct. 

MANtIF.ACTURERS Wll.l, SEI,I. AllROAn CJIEAPER THAN AT IKlWE, WITH OR WITHOUT 

TARIFF. 

Q. The claim is made that these combinations are keeping up the domestic price to 
the full limit and still selling the same kind of gissls in foreign markets at a very much 
lowerpriw?—A. I think that would occur without any tariff. I think Englaiul to-day 
will export goods below what she sells for at home. As for the romi manufacturers, 
I know they have a regular trade; they are selling rope to that trade at 10 cents, an<l 
goods to be exiiorted they will sell, for instance, at cents. It does not hurt the 
rope manufacturer’s trade when these gooils go abroad, whereas he would not go 
around in his own country and sell them at that figure. It would knock the profit ofl 
bis business; but if he <an sell it abroad he will do it. 1 think it is natural to do that 
without combination. 

^ You think that practice is used by foreign manufacturers in connection with 
the United States?—A. Wherever it is iiossible to do so, 1 think it is used continually. 
I have heaid that in all dinxitions. 


iseepp. 116, Ml, 1.60. 
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Q. Do you find many manufacturers here who are manufacturing this cheap grade 
of rope you are speaking of that interferes with you? You spoke of the large eoiii|)v- 
titioii of loose ends and iwor-grade ropes in foreign markets.—A. I do noUike to be 
personal, but there is one manufacturer here who does sell a very poor grade of 
mixed rope, because he has very hard work to get tra<Ie. 

A SMAU, CONCERN CAN COMPETE WITH A I.AROE COMRINATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Phiu.ips.) Now, you said of a large combination, that if they jiut the 
price nigh they invite coin{K!tition. Would that lie true, as a rule, of a combiualion 
that baiT, say, $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 capital? I low could a small (omorn (oni- 
pete with such a large combination if they had sindi a large control of the market? 
Would not this combination meet the small concern at given points and at those given 
points sell lielow cost?—A. Maybe I can give yon an example. The United States 
Steel Trust is jirobably the biggest corjxiration, as we all know, with $1,100,000,000 
ca|)ital and $1100,000,000 of bonds. I am tlie iiresident of a steel company that has 
$7.50,000 of capital. 1 would rather have my interest in that company than have the 
same amount of money in the United States Steel Comiiany for this reason: We are 
oil Long Island and our raw material is scrap instead of the ore, and we have stisd 
furnaces in which we convert the scrap, which is purchased in New York. Olil 
machinery and old scrap iron and all of that sort of thing goes into our furnaces, and 
out of it we make billets ami rcxls. We have not anydeail weight to carry, and I do 
not see how tlio steel trust can take ailvantage of ns. We have a local market and 
our raw material is locally produced, and we have a good market. 

Q. Supimse they should enter tlie local market ami sell below cost?—A. We would 
have to lind a market a little farther off; we would have larger freights against us. 

Q. Sujipose they should follow you there?—A. They would have to. 

(f. Sui)ix)se they should reduce the price over the whole country?—A. They would 
have a deial loss, anil it would cost them $10,000,000. 

Q. That might lie true, but you could not sell your steel?—A. The ijuestion is 
whether we could lose $100,000 as long as they coulil lose $10,000,000. If it came to 
a light to the death, 1 do not know' who would die first. 

Q. That method lias been used to crush out small persons?—A. I believe it has. 

Q. They go into a given market and crush them out and do it right along?—.\. 
One rafety in this special position of ours is that we have an export market. We 
are sitnateil at a desirable point for the export market. Of course,! do not know¬ 
how far they intend to crush us, hut Mr. Morgan has told us that they do not intend 
to hurt anybody; they are only going to have a steady market for steel. 

NO CA.NADIAN KSTAIil.ISlIMEXrs I.N THE NATIONAL CoanAOE CO.MPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks.) You hatl in the National Cortlage Company some Canadian 
establishments, (lid you not?—A. No; never had any. A syndicate of manufacturers 
bought largely in the Consumers’ Cordage Comjany of Canada. 

Q. But tliat was never a jiart of the National Cordage Company?—A. No. 

NO l-OOLtNO AOREE.VIENTa IN LAST TWELVE VKAR-S. 

Q. Have there been any pooling agreements' since the Standard Company?—A. No. 

Q. Or since the National Company?—A. Not in the last 12 years. 

Q. Not since the National Company was organized?—A. No. 

0. Do some of the manufacturers who are outsulc of the Standard Company now 
work in harmony with it?—A. We are all working in a friendly manner, but I do 
not think there is any particular harmony. 

Q. No agreements?—A. There are no agreements at all, except w-o have a friendly 
feeling and no bitter (xunpetition; but there are no penalties alxiut price cutting or 
anything of that sort. 

NO I.EOISI.ATION NEEIIEI) ON THE gtln.ll.XT OK COMBINATIONS. 

, ^ave you any suggestions to make with reference to any possible legislation 
aw''!?”* btmefit the public—legislation, 1 mean, on this subject of combinations?— 
f -1 L J’ opinion is that no legislation is necessary, because, as I have 

before, I think a trust or combination that beiiefit« the public will last, and 
wnen it does not benefit the public it will lie killed by outside competition. I think 
>t IS a natural law that takes care of itself. 


'Sec pp. 126,138. 147. 
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Q. (By Mr. Philmps.) Has it been the history of some of the very largest trosts 
that they were killed by competition?—A. I think so. 

Q. Do they not follow their competitors into the market and sell below cost?—A. 
As far as I know—not to mention names—I think the most conspicuons trusts have 
resulted in giving cheaper products to the people. 

.MANUF.4<m'RE OF WIRE ROPE. “ 

Q. ^y Mr. Jenks.) Do you manufacture wire rope?—A. A’'eH. 

Q. Did the Nktional Cordage ComjMmy manufacture wire rope?—No. 

Q. How many different establishments are there mauutai turing wire roj)e?—A. I 
think about 8. I have only been making it for about onei>year and a half. 

Q. Is the wire rope manufactured i>articularly by those that are engaged in the 
cordage business, or by iron and steel plants?—A. Entirely outside. I am the only 
cordage man that’makes wire rope. 

Q. Are you making that at this steel company that you spoke of?—A. No, lam 
making it at the plant where I make manila rope. 

Q. Generally speaking, is the wire rope marie in connection with the steel indus¬ 
try?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who are the other manufardurens?—A. Rrxdriing is the hig one. 

(Testimony closed.) 


WA.sniNOTO.\', 1). C., April IH, 1901. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. GIDEON F. HOLMIS, 

Tmmirer of the Flt/moulli ('ordai/r ('onifriuy. 

The commission met at 10.48 a. in., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. 

At 12.07 p. m. Mr. Gideon F. Holmes, of North Plymouth, Mass., treasurer of thir 
Plymouth Cordage Company, was intnxlucerl us a witness, and, Vreing (iuly sworn, 
testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Will you pleasr;give your name and address?—A. Gideon F. 
Holmes. 

Q. And your address?—A. North Plymouth, Mass. 

Q. You are treasurer of the Plymouth Cordage Company?—A. I am treasuri'r and 
general manager of the Plymouth Cordage Company. 

Q. How long have you been engsiged in the conlage hnsines.s?—A. I have Ireen 
with the Plymouth Cordage Comirany for 42 years. 

POOniNli ,\OHKEMKNTS I.V THE CORU.VOK m'SI.NESS. 

Q. Has the Plymouth Cordage Company at any time been connected with other 
cordage manufaidurers through pools* or agreements regarding selling, or has it 
formed part of a combination at any time?—A. It lias in times jiast. 

Q. Will you tell us concerning some of the agreements that the Plymouth Company 
has had with other concerns? Please state alxnit when these agreements were made, 
and describe their general nature.—A. Well now, I am not prepared to give you the 
exact dates. 

Q. Can you tell us about the time?—A. It would go back several years. We had 
a pool whereby each concern was allotted a certain percentage of the business done 
by the entire pool, and then if we overran our percentage we jiaid into the pool a 
certain amount per pound, and if we fell short we receivtsl from the jkioI. 

Q. Did that pool include any large proportion of manufacturers in the country?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Substantially all of them?—A. 1 am not sure that it included all, but most 
of them. 

Q. Was the pooling arrangement that you had in those days a profitable one to 
your company?—A. We have made more money outside of a pool than we have in a 
pool. 

Q. Did arm special advantages accrue to you from any of your pooling agree¬ 
ments?—A. We thought so at the time, but later on we conclmled that it was not to 
our advantage. In fact, we paid in every time intd the pool. 


* iSeepp, 126, 137, 147. 
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COMPETITION WITH THE NATIONAL COMPANY. 

Q. You were solicited to join the National Cordage Company at the time that was 
organized?—A. Well, we were solicited to seli out to them. 

Q. When the National Cordage Company was in active operation did you fiiiii that 
it interfered materiaiiy with your business so as to lessen your profits by the sharp¬ 
ness of its competition?—A. No. 

Q. Were they able at any time through their agreements with the sellers of manila 
hemp to gain any special ^vantage in that way?—A. No. 

Q. The statement has been made that at one time at least the National Cordage 
Company succeeded in getting purchasing agreements by which they had half a cent 
per pound advantage of other buyers in the United States. Did your comiiany 
exi)eriencc this disailvantagc?—A. VV'e never experienced anything of that kind. 

Q. You thought you were able to buy as cheaply as they?—A. Yes. 

Q. As regards the selling price of njpe, were you in the habit of following the 
nrices that they had set, or were your prices established whoiiy independently?—A. 
Well, we followed thein pretty closely. I’crhaps in explanation of that T may say 
that it has lieen the policy of our comiiany from the very beginning to put out goods 
of special merit. We have always considereilquality and fair dealing first, and com¬ 
mercial gain next. In fact, in our judgment commercial gain naturally follows merit, 
and we arc satisfied if we know that our competitors are not underselling ns. 

Q. On the whole, did the National Cordage Company hold prices somewhat higher 
than they had lieen before the cordage comjiany was" formed, so that by following 
them you really got a benefit from the coinjainy’s existence?—A. Yea, but whether 
they would have put up thepriceif the-price of hemp iiad not been advanced isquite 
another (juestion. Their trying to get the control of hemp naturally put up its price, 
and, of course, manufactured goods hail to follow. 

Q. Did the price of the manufactured goods go up more than proportionately to 
the price of hemp?—A. I can not say that itdid, but all the manufacturers hail more 
or less hemp on hand from which they gained the a<ivantage of the higher price. 

SCECULATIVK NATURE OF THE COKnAOE BUSINESB. 

(j. Does the raw material in the manufaiture of rope form so important a part of 
the product that the business is made somewhat s])eculative in its nature on aceoimt 
of the raw material market?—A. For the last few years it lias tiecii decidedly so.' 

tj. I'larlier such was not the case?—A. Not to such an extent. Of course, whim 
the National Cordage Comjiany started in and tried to buy large quantities of’hemp, 
they naturally pushed up the price, 

(1. And you were fortunate enough to have a good stock on hand?—A. Yes, we 
hiul to follow them to an extent. We did get caught once or twice, but it averaged 
up all right. 

Q. Are. you accustomed to buy your hemp, S|H!aking geiicrallv, in sufficient quan¬ 
tities to last you a year, or do you buy from time to time?—A. If I think the market 
is low, I anticipate my wants and buy hemp. If I have a feeling that prices are 
going to liecline, 1 hold off the market. 

Q. iSo that of neixissity the business has to lai more or less speculative, depending 
upon your judgment of what is likely to happen within the next 2 or 3 montlis?—A. 
Well, to illustrate: You understand that (inriiig the last 2 or 3 years the price of 
manila hemp went up from 3f cents a pouiiil to alaiiit IJi ixmts a [lound. I do not 
know whether I am getting the figures exact, but they are very close. Well, when we 
saw trouble was coming we naturally bought ahead. 

No SPECIAL AllVANTAOB OBTAINABLE FROM COMBIN.ATION IN CORDAOE INOITSTRV. 

^i'.^’fuin the general nature of the cordage business do you think that there is a 
possibility of an organization powerful enough so that it could practically drive out 
ol business the smaller competitors?—A. No. 

Q. Is the industry such a oiicthatacoinparativelysinallestablishmcnt can work to 
almost as good advantage as a great combination?—A. Yes. 

flio special savings, if any, that could be made by a large combina- 
w 11 , '*■ anything at all?—A. The only way they rould make a saving 

oJ’lu I’® *'**®‘'' manf^uient, and, of couree, the small concern can do that as well 

««the large concern. ^ ’ 

Q. Do you think that the personal element in the management of the concern is 
tne chief thing in the cordage industry?-A. I do. 


' KtK) j)p. 120,154. 
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RELATIONS WITH EMl-LOYKES—rtSNEMENTS. 

Q. The Plymouth Corda^^? Comimny is, I have understood, an old company. It 
has been in existence for a gooti many years?—A. Yes, it was ormnized in 1824. 

Q. In regard to your relations with your employees, I should like to ask you a 
question or two. Have you been in the habit of building tenement houses for your 
employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why? Do you make the rents of those tenements an additional soun® of 
profit, or what are your reasons for faking esiiecial care of your employees?—A. So 
as to have them near us and to give them fietter houses to live in. 

Q. About hdw large a proportion of j-our employees are i u these tenement houses?— 
A. 1 can not answer tliat as I would like to, and as I should have done if I had 
known that question was coming up. We have about 1^00 persons—men, women, 
girls, and boys in our employ. We have 173 tenements. 

Q. Do you give your employees the opportunity of buying these tenements for 
themselves if they want to have an independent house of their own?—A. No, but a 
great many of our employees own their own houses right in the neighborhood. 

RELATIONS WITH E.VIPLOYEKS—TILVDE ONIONS, LABOR DIKEICIILTIES. 

Q. Arc your employeesor^nized into trade unions at all?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether m this country employees in the cordage business gen¬ 
erally have trade unioms?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Have you yourself found it necessary or desirable to express anvoppositiou to 
trade unions in connection with vour employees?—A. No. 

Q. Have you hal any difficulty with your employees?—A. No. About 1863 or 
1864 we had a difficulty that lasted only a few days; and T am sorry to say that on 
Wednesday of this week a few of our men went out. 

Q. On a strike?— K. Without expressing or telling us of any dissatisfaction, with¬ 
out telling us anything at all. The first I knew of it was when I received a tele¬ 
phone message from our superintendent that one of the dopartments had gone oiitof 
one of the mills. 

Q. That is the only trouble you had with them since the sixties?—A. Yes. It is 
unfortunate that they could not have put it oft for a week. Now, I want to say right 
here that personally I feel very sore over that, because 1 think it was without any 
just cause <)r reason whatever. This difficulty was Wednesday afternoon. Tliurs- 
day morning some of them went Irai^k-again. TImrsilay noontiine nearly every one 
had jjone back, and the rest came down Thursday afternoon and askoil the privilege 
of going to work the next morning without any' change in the hours, in the pay, 
conditions, or anything else. It, was simply a misunderstanding brought about liy 
the hot headed talk of 3 or 4 youngsters, I think, under 21 years of age. 

Q. And all of them went back?—A. Uvery one of them. So that the dilRculty or 
the objections or complaints could not have been very serious. This was ordinary 
help, you understand, and in looking back to the month of .Tanuary, when we were 
running along in the regular way, and no overtime or anything of that sort, we found 
these very persons that had gone out on a strike on VV'cdnesday afternoon averagcil 
over nine dollars and a half a week during one of those weeks in .Ignuary. 

nouns op labor—sex op employees. 

Q. Do you nm your plant day and night at times?—A. We have not for a time. 
We stop^l it alxiut a year ago. 

Q. What is your working day—how many hours?—A. We make 58 hours a week. 
We start our mill at half past 6 iii the morning, stop at 12 for dinner, start again at 
1 and stop at 6; and by stopping on Saturday at 12 o’clock we make the 58 nours, 
and that ends the week’s work. 

Q. Are those about the hours followed in the conlage industry throughout the 
country, so far as you know?—A. I think the other plants make more hours. 

Q. Are your hours prescribed by the Massachusetts law?—A. Yes, for women and 
minors, but not for men; but we put them all on the same basis. 

Q. About what proportion of your employees are women?—A. Out of a thousand 
employees about 160 are women and girls. 

POREION AND DOMESTIC MARKET POR PRODUCT. 

Q. Where are your markets, mainly? Whore do you sell your products?—A. 
Nearly all over the world. 

Q. Where do you export?-=A. To the Argenfine liepublic, England, Germany, 
Russia, Austria, and South Afriia. 

Q. And you sell, I suppose, throughout the United States?—At. Yes. 
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COMPKimON wrrn WESTBRN MANtIFACrUKEiui — MEXICAN COMPETITION. 

Q. Do you find that you are at enough disadvantage as regards the freight charges 
to interfere materially with your selling in the western market, say in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Chicago or beyond?—A. We are feeling this more now than we ever have 
iMjfore. 

Q. What proportion of your output is binder twine?—A, About one-half. 

Q. And I suppose it is in the binder twine that you feel this disadvantage in the 
matter of freight charges?—A. Well, to illustrate, the western manufacturers iiin 
get their hemp at the present time deliverei! in the West at about the same price we 
have to pay for it delivered at our works, and, of course, we have to pay the freight 
on the maiiufaidured article afterwards. 

Q. How do they get their tioiiip so as to have it come at aliout the same rate?— 
A. I am referring now, you umlerstand, more particularly to sKsal hemp, which is a 
product of Mexico, and which is used extensividy in the manufacture of twine. The 
western manufacturers get it up from the gulf ports. New (Irleans and Mobile mostly. 
I understand that the pr(\sent rate of freight from Mexico or from Progressi^o New 
Orleans or Mobile is from one-eighth to three-sixteenths of a cent a [smiid. Tlie rate 
of freight on hemp from New Orleans to Chiiago is supposed to lie alwut 15 cents. 
That is not exaid, hut it is supjxised lo liealsnit 15 cents. The actual rale from 
Mobile to Chicago is 18 i;ents. On the other hand, the rate on hemp from I’rogresso 
to Boston is about thrce-teiitlis of a cent. The rate on llio manufactured product 
from Boston to Chicago is 25 cents. 

No^/, while on the subject of comt>etition with other mills, I should like to speak 
of a mill down in Mexico. There is a mill there that is generally unilerstmid—1 pre¬ 
sume that it can he easily ascertained whetluT it is Inii! or not—"to have some speiual 
ailva:;tages. There is an export duty in .Mexico on all sisal hemp. It is generally 
understood that there is no cxjiort duty on the manufactured iirrsluct, so as to 
eiKxmrage this mi!l. Whatever advantage they may have over us on labor here, I 
do not know; hut it is generally undtu'sl4X)il that they do have the ailvantage of not 
having to pay the. xport duty on their manniactnred gooiis. 

(i. Do they send much of tlieir (irodnct into the United States?—A. Most of it 
comes into the Uiiited .states, 1 understand. 

(j. Does the eximrt duty that you have to jiay on the sisal oftset the import duty 
that they have to pay on tlnur product?—A. They do not have to pay anything, for 
their product is himler twine averaging 500 fwit to the pound, on which there is no 
duty. 

EFKBtT OK HK.MOVAI. OK PCTY ON COHP.VOK.' 


Q. Do you think the duty on coniage affects yonr business favorably?—.1. IVe 
have thought so. . 

Q. Would it be injurious to the business now if that duty wen> rcmoveil or mate¬ 
rially lessened?—A. Well, we should feel that way, although we ask for no advan- 
t.agea provided the others have to pay the same for'ialsir and supplies. 

(J. If the duty were reuioveil, from whatcountry would you exiM'ctim|s)rtationsto 
increase?—A. Well, we should exjxx'tit more particularly from Kngland. Of course, 
whether it would come later on from the I’hiliiipines oriiot we do not know. That 
we would have to take ailvantage of. 

Q. Is there much im|xirtation of roiH* now?—A. No. 

THE rillLIl'l’INKS AS A I'OSMIIILE lAlCATlOX KOR \ TORIIAOK FACTORY. 

Q. From your knowledge of lalior conditions and the general condition of mann- 
fiu ture in the Philippines, would you anticipate the building of rope factories there?— 
jV 1 do not know enough about that to answer it intelligently, liecause it is a matter 
that I have not given any especial thought. In fact, I prefer to cross the bridge 
when F-e get to it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqiihar. ) Would there be a material difference in the cost of trans¬ 
portation of the manufactured article from the Philijipiues to the IlnifcNi Slates as 
compared with that of the raw material to the CJnitea States?—A. I fancy not. I 
am now basing iny answer on what is the custom here in the UniUxl States—on the 
on the manufactnied article and on the raw material. 

,, to, I f’®I>s, gauging the oc«in freight on the difference of bulk and weight, vou 
iimra It would amount to the same on the manufactured article as the raw material?— 
o. I es, I fancy so. 


I Svu |>|>. IIA, I8li, 160. 
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OOHDAOE I-LANTS ON THE PACIWC COAST. 

Q. Has there been diacussion among the cordaw manufacturers of this country in 
respect to the e.stablishment of a manufacture of cordage and twine on the Pacific 
coast on account of its nearness to the raw material of the Philippines?—A. There 
are already two or three mills there and have been for years. 

Q. Is there any talk of enlargement of the cordage manufacture on the coast in 
that respe<d?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Suppose that an enlargement was made there; would the difference of the 
tran^'ontinentjtl freights keep that region from being an immediate comjietitor with 
you in the Mississippi Valley and the Hast?—A. 1 donotthink an enlargement there 
would materially affect our business in the middle Westjmd East. 

SPECIAL COMMODITY BATE POK HEMI-—INCREASE OP PREKIIIT RATES. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is yoiirproihict in railroad classifications or do yon have 
a special commodity rate for it?—A. 1 think we have now a siiecial commodity rate. 

(J. Have the railroads increased the rates any within the last year or so?—A. I 
think .so. 

Q. Do yon know the rate?—A. I am not following that very closely iHJcaiise those 
are details that I have to leave to others. 

Q. Do you know whether your (leople have thought the increase was unwarranted 
or not?—A. All that we ask for is at all times to know that none of our comiicti- 
tors get a lower rate of freight than we are getting. We should be lietter satisfied if 
we knew that every one of our competitors had to jiay the same rate of freight; 
whether it is 20 cents or 50 cents, we do not care. 

DISCRIMINATIONS IN PRKIGIIT RATES. 

Q. Have the railroads given any of vour competitors discriminations against you?— 
A. We do not kuow-that they have, Imt there is a feeling of unrest wlieii we have 
to run around to see whether we can get any sisjcial advantages, and sometimes 
succeed. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchjian.) You think, then, that the other concerns also getadvan- 
tages?—A. Yes. Now, 1 should feel better satisfied if 1 knew the others could not 
do it, and knew that 1 could not do it>. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What is the feeling in the trade at the present time? Is it 
that all are treateil alike in respect to freight rates?—A. That I do not know. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiillii>s. ) Do you have any spiM’ial rahw now? You sisike of having 
ha<l them; have you at the present time?—A. I do not think we have at the present 
time, but on that I tan not, as I said liefore, give the iletails. Any one that has hatl 
to do with the product of the Philippines in the last few years has had his hands 
full. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Have freight rates been materially raised in the last 
few years, would you say?—A. Well, I should say there had not lieen much of a 
raise, but some. I can notgive you the ligu/es on tnat. 1 am simply giving yon now 
information gained from conversations I have had with some of our men looking 
after that special work. 

Q. Would not a material increase in freight rates affect your business for the 
worse?—A. If all our competitors had to pay the same? 

Q. Well, suppose you wereshipping all overthe country and the freights were very 
materially raisw. Those that were nearer the business would get all^that part of the 
traile, would they not? You could not put your goods in there with the higher rate 
of freight?—A. Yes; but they must get their raw material. You see the raw mate¬ 
rial that we use is of a foreimi growth. 

Q. So you think the freight on the raw material would equalize the freight on the 
manufiictured goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Has there liecn any competition by the railroads for your 
particular business—soliciting your business, for example?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have the railroads come to you with offers of sjiecial freights for the purpose of 
getting your business?—A. I lan not say that they have. 

Q. You are the one to solicit discriminations then instead of the railroads coming 
and offering them to you?—A. If they know that we have a lot of goods going to a 
certain point (a fact which they often ascertain through the buyers of those goisls), 
they will come to us and ask us to give the business to them and to see them liefore 
we make the shipment, or something of that kiiAl. But as I stated before, that is 
one of the details that I am nut [losted on. 
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Q. Can you state whether there is a feeling in the trade that the railroad discrim¬ 
inations are disappearing?—A. That is a difficnlt question (or me to answer, because 
I have not gone into the details. 

Q. (By Mr. Fhilups.) You are still apprehensive of discriminations?—A. lam. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You say you are still apprehensive. Can you give any 
reasons for your apprehensions? Are your competitors able to undersell you in mar¬ 
kets that would indhate that they have favors of that kind?—A. No; I can not say 
that they are. 

AllVANTAOES AND DlSAOVANTAOl'at OK I-OCATION OF Pl-ANTS ON PACIFIC COAST. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Did X understand youto say there are several cordage fac¬ 
tories on the I’aciiic coast?—A. Two or three there; one in San Francisco and one in 
i’ortland. 

(). How far does tlie (iricc of lalmr on the Pacific coast operate to develop the 
establishment of cordage factories there?—A. 1 do not know just what the rates of 
labor are there, but I Biip|«)sed them a trifle higher than in the East. 

Q. You think that would lie a handicaji?-A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that would be, siitlicient to counterbalance the extra cost of 
freight from Manila to tlie eastern port?—A. No; 1 hardly think it would. Almost 
every one using cordage will require some sisal as well as manila hemp. Sisal is a 
product of Mexico. Now, in onler to get the test rates of freight you must ship in 
carloiui lots. Therefore a buyer is loath to divide up his orders. Where he buys 
the manila he likes to buy his sisal. 

MIXTCHK OF MANlI.A AND SlSAl. ONl.V .MADE KOK IllNlllNO TWINE. 

(). You E|X)ke of the iwe of sisal. Do you mean for the adulteration of the hemp?— 
A. No. 

Q. You make entirely ])Ure hemp ro]Ki?—.\. Yes. 

Q. And entirely sisal rope?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a practice among some mamifactiirers to («mbinc the two and strengthen 
the sisal by the addition of manila hemp, or idieapen the manila hemp by the addi¬ 
tion of sisal?-A. We have hiul some samples of rope sent to (he mill for examina¬ 
tion that showed that the titer was mixed. 

(J. The graileof tiie pnsliut of (he PIvmonth Cordage Company is considered 
among the beat, 1 ladieve. Do you tbinit it would be gootl imsiiies.s prudence to 
[leril a reputation for (piality by making such a mixture?—A. It is a thing we would 
do under no circiimstanees.’ In fact, we have built up our business to a very great 
extent by turning out (ewer gmisis and giaal goials. You understand when you 
come to binder twine there are mixtures. If yon are going to make binder twines 
running over .'iOO feet to the pound—e. g., .5.50 feet—it will te mxieAsary, in order to 
make a satisfactory article, to put in some manila hemp. If you are going to make 
it 600 feet, there must la? a larger proportion; for 6.50 feet you want to uw pure lua- 
nila liem|). Now, we make mixtures, but w e neviw piita tag oil to the mixtures with 
the word “Manila” on it. We make a manila twine, but if is a pure manila. 

Q. Your manila nqs? i.s iiawl almost exclusively (or running rigging in ships, is it 
not?—A. It shoiilil te of manila hemp. 

Q. The sisal rope will miblew and rot ipiiirkiT than the manila hemp?—.V. Yes. 


HEEATIONS WITH KMIU,OVEK.S—.MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM WAOES. 

Q. Now, we should like to have a statement of (he wages paid in your plant. If 
it covered a perioil of 10 years, it would cover the gixid times from iSOO to 1892, the 
dull times from ]89;l to 1897, and again the goisl times up to the present time.—.5. 
Our rate ol wages has not changed since 18fi). 

Q. And are you able to state what that average is now?—.A. Our common labor— 
the cheapest tor men—is $1.35 a day, and that is liawil on 6 days constituting a week’s 
work of.,% hours. 

Q. Is your help composed of people who have Ihxmi with you a long time?—A. 
Yes. when we had our seventy-fifth anniversary we went back for a period of 40 
years and found that Ixitween II and 12 jier cent of those who were with the coin- 
ixmy in 18.59 were still with us. 

You gave the minimum rate of w^es. Now, can you give the maximum, aside 
from superintendents and salaried men?—A. They run iipto$2..50or$2.75; I think 
®’)^ca8es $3. Then we come to the salaried men. 

, relations between your help and the company have teen, on the whole, 

friendly and satisfactory?—A. Very. 
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BPKKCT OF NATIONAL OORDAaE COMPANY’S FAILURE ON CORDAOE INDUSTRY. 

Q. {By Mr. Fabquhah.) What effect did the failure of the National Cordage Com- 
j»ny have on your business when they came to liquidate the assets of that organiza¬ 
tion?—A. Well, we have grown steadily for years. I can not say that it had any 
special effect. We were growing all the time they were in operation and when they 
reorganized, and we have been growing ever since. 

Q. Did the liquidation of their assets have any effei^t on the coniage market?—A. 
I should say no. 

Q. From their failure in 1893 through to 1897 did your works give full time to your 
people, or did you run short time during the hard times, so called?—A. We ran all 
the time, and for the last 4 or 5 years, up to within a year, we ran our mill night 
and day. “ 

Q. Without any iiiqiairmeut of wages?—A. Yes. Our wages have not been changed 
since, I think,-1878. 

PEl« EST,V(iE OF OUTPUT OF COUNTRY PRODUCED UY THE PLYMOUTH COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Do you know alxiut what percentage of the output of the 
country you produce?—A. 1 should say somewhere between 15 and 20 per cent. 

Q. Ts there any other establishment tliat has so large a percentage, or is yours 
the largest?—A. I think we are to-day the largest manufacturers of rope and twine 
in the world. 


ROUTES FOR RRINOINO IN RAW .MATERIAL—ISTHMIAN CANAL. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Does your raw material wme all the way to the Atlantic 
si'aboanT by water?—A. Ye.s, to Boston, ami from Boston usually by rail. 

Q. How does it come—around the Horn or by the Suez Canal?—A. Both ways. 

Q. Would the construction of the isthmian canal lie of any benefit to yon in your 
business? Would it tienefit your trade generally?—A. 1 should think that it would. 

Q. Have your i>eople considered the subject?—A. 1 can not say that they have 
especially. 

Q. You are in favor of it on the ground that it would benefit your industry?—A. 
Yes. 

E8TABLISHME.NT OF FREE LIBRARY, I'HIZES, PARKS, .\NI> HATH HOUSES FOR EMPLOYEES. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii'S.) Perhafis we have not covered the ground, and you may 
have some statistics or information that you want to jireseiit or some stateiiieiit to 
make to the commission of your own motion. 1 lave you anything to add?—A. Well, 
you have not touched, or you touched very lightly, on the tenement question. Also, 
I do not think anything lias been said atiout what we are lioing tor our employees in 
the way of pnifit sharing or anything of that sort. 

Q. That would lie very interesting!—A. We have not, strictly speaking, done any¬ 
thing in the way of profit sharing; but we have estahlisheil a free library tor qur 
employees, and we are building a |)ark far their benefit. We are also offering prizes 
for the best gardens that can Imi produced—flower ganlens, etc.—and prizes tor those 
that will keep their yards in the best condition. In fact, we have employed a man 
especially to look after those things and to encourage that feature. We also have 
prepared a baseball ground and grounds for other games; and last year we had an 
exhibition of all the different things that the men hail done, and offered prizes tor 
their sports, etc., devoting a whole day to it. , 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What have you to say as to profit sharing? Whatexperi- 
ence have you had.'—A. Only in this way that I am telling you of now. We have 
just started in on that. Of course we shall carry that along to quite an extent, but 
we must feel our way in it. We do not want to do it so rapidly that we shall make 
a failure of it, but we must have the men understand what we are doing, so as to 
appreciate it. We shall also this spring build trath houses for them. We contem¬ 
plate putting up a building where they will have lunches served to them at a low 
cost. 

(Q. By Mr. ,Iknks.) Is this library free?-A. Yes; to ail our employees. 

Q. You intend to conduct the liathing houses in the same way or with a small 
charge?—A. The only charge will be for the bathing suits. If they will bring their 
own snits there will be no charge. We shall encoung;;e them to buy their own 
bathing suits, and so have the free use of the liathing houses. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman. ) The plant is close ftnoiigh to the harbor so that your bath 
houses will be easily accessible?—A. We are right on tlu' 
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SIZB OF TENEMENTS AND KENT CHAHGKl)—WATER AND FUEL SUPFI.V. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) In your tenements how many rooms per tenant are 
there?—A. Well, they vary. We put iip al)out 2 years ago 7 double tenement houses. 
In each of these houses there was a kitchen, bathroom, 2 front rooms on lower floor, 
2 chambers. Then we put up 7 other houses that had the same room Ijelow and S 
chambers above. Then we put up 6 other tenement houses with the same numlicr 
of rooms below, only larger, and 4 chambers above. Then connected with each of 
these last houses is a garden varying in size from 2,500 to 7,500 scpiare feet efuh. 

(J. (15y Mr. Jbnkh.) What do those houses rent for?—A. All the way from Jil.flO 
I)er week to $2.50 jier week, according to size, and whether they are right on the 
main road or not. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) That is for a hon.se for the family?—.V. y<w; there iiii! 
only a few of them that rent as high as $2.50 a week. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenkb.) Are there 2 families in the house in that ea.se, or si^parati? 
houses for each family?—A. Two houses under one roof. 

Q. Double houses?—A. Yes; but the number of rooms 1 gave you was for each 
individual Iioustl 

Q. (By Mr. LmmMAN.) The houses are heated by stoves?—A. Yes. 

Q. They have running water and bath tub and toiletconvenieiU'e8?—A. Yes. The 
liathrooms arc not fitted up with hot water, hut they are with cold water. They can 
easily heat a teakettle full of water, you know. I want to say, U>o, these prices I 
have given you per week cover everytriing, water and everything else. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks.) Is there provision lor lighting with gas?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Do you make jirovision to supply your tenants with fuel? 
Are they able to buy from you?—A. We did that up to within 2 years ago, \vhen 
in building the new mill we had to use the yard where we kept the coal. It is our 
intention, nowever, just as soon as we get straightened out, to do that again. Our 
practice has fiecn to supply our operatives with coal at cost. 

AMOUNT OF CAPITAL STOCK—MARKET VALUE OF SHAKES—SURPLUS. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What is the amount of your company’s l apital stock?—A. 
Our capital stock is $1,000,000. 

Q. Is it sold on the market?—A. Occasionally, yes. 

Q. Do you care to state what the selling price lias Ik-cii?—A. The last sale was at 
$2.50 a shari'. 

Q. (By Mr. Bitchman.) Par value of $100?—A. The par value is $100, yes. 

Q. You spoke of your capital stock lieiiig $1,000,000. What suriilus have you?— 
A. [Looking at jiaper.] This is our statement of July 31, 1900. Our surplus was 
$748,0,55.72. This is our sworn statement to the slate. 


tSifUetnmi of and liahililieit of do; Vhfoood}; i'ordoiji' (hto/xintt, Johj .7/, JUOo, 


ASS El'S. 


Real estate... $245,7.50.00 

Machinery. 270,000.00 

Cash and accounts receivable.1,1,53,814.67 

Manufactures, merchandise, and stocks in process. 1,815,216.40 


3,4,84,781.07 


LIAIIII.ITIES. 


Capital stock. $1,000,000.00 

Notes and accounts payable. 1,619,699.11 

UeservEs: 

Profit and loss balance. . $748,055.72 

Improvement. 7,719.65 

Su8))ense . 109,306. .59 

- 865,081.96 


7,52-It) 


3,484,781.07 
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K()K LAST 2 YEARS HIVIUENDS PAID WERE 16 PEK CENT A YEAR. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) About what have been your average dividends for the last 
6 years?—A. That is a hard question for me to answer because 1 have not brought 
the figures with me. The last 2 years we have pmd U per cent quarterly, and 
then at the end of the season have inaile an e.vtra dividend of 10 jicr cent. But that 
has lieen more on account of our making a good profit pn the hemp which we had 
bought—that speculative business that you referred to at tlie start, and which, 1 am 
very sorry to say, we have to go into. 

IMPROVED CONDITION’ OP CORDAOE LABORER—REAL WAGES INCREASED, EMPLOYMENT 

CONSTANT. 

Q. Have you any further statement to make, or have you covered the ground that 
you desire?—A„ Our feelings are that lalior never got a larger share of the profit than 
it gets to-day—that is to say, the lalxiring man is in lietter condition to-day, so far as 
our industry is concerned in out place, than ever liefore. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do they (jet any larger share of the profits to-day than in 
1881? You said there had lieen no increase in wa^s.—A. The wages arc the same; 
but in many respects do you not think the cost of living is perhaps less? I had sup¬ 
posed it was. 

Q. (By Mr. Farijciiar.) The surroundings are better?—A. The aurroundin{^ are 
better. They get Ixitter tenements, certainly. They have fewer hours of lalwr. If 
you look at it that way, wages are higher than they were in 1878. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman. ) Would you say that the employment is more steady dur¬ 
ing the last 10 years than 10 years previously, or has the factory run as steadily from 
1880 as now?—A. No, 1 do not think it has. But for the last 1.5 years it has run very 
steailily. In fact, it has for the last 30 years ran steadily, hut we have been con¬ 
stantly growing up to the point of running it all the time. We make a great many 
goods which we do not know where they are going to, but we believe in keeping our 
men employed. 

Q. Your goods lining standard, yon can do that with safety, can yon?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any deterioration in the (joixls held in storage?—A. Not in the short 
time we have to carry them. 

(Testimony closisl.) 


Washington, I). (!., A/rril 1 , 1 , 1901 . 

TESTIMONY OF ME. WILLIAM W. PITLER, 

Prenident and Ireamri'r, I'jlwin H. Filler Hmnjmni/. 


The commission being in session, at 1.07 p. ni., Mr. William W. Filler was intro¬ 
duced as a witness, and, lieing first duly sworn, testified as follow's; 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) What is your business address, Mr. Filler?—A. No. 23 North 
AVatcr street, Philfideliihia. 

Q. What is the name of your company, and what (losition do you hold in it?—A. 
Edwin H. Filler Company, of Philadelphia, and my jKisition is president and treasurer. 

STIH’K OK the KITLBR OIMPANY. 

Q. Is this a corporation?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the lapital stock?—A. $1,500,000; 15,000 shares of $100 each. 

Q. Is it all one graile of stock?—A. Yes; we have nothing but the 15,000 shares. 

Q. No bonds?—A. No bonds of any kind. 

OUTPUT OK PRODUCT CONTROLLED BY VARIOUS CORDAOE COMPANIES. 

Q. What percentage have you of the entire manufacturing caiiacity of the country; 
do yon know? About what percentage of the output of the country do you have?— 
A. I would say close to 18 per cent. 

Q. Are there other companies manufaitturing more?—A. Well, 1 would say yes, 
there were. . 

Q. What others?—A. There is the Standard Rope and Twine Company, the Ply¬ 
mouth Cordage Comjmny; I doubt if there are any others. 
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Q. Al«)atwhat proportion of your output is binder twine?—A. Thatjs tmrd to 
answer. It varies (lonsiderably, according to what is for the time our I)e8t interest. 
We are rigged to run both ways. We have a certain nnmiier of spindU's, and we can 
swing them on rope or twine, according to which is the best In early days we ran 
very lieavy on twine, and to-day we are decidedly heavier on rope. 

CONNBCTION WITH POOLS—EPKORTS TO PORCIIASE FITLKR C'OMPA.VV. 

Q. Was your company at any time connected with any pools ’ or associations of cor¬ 
dage mainifai'tiirers?—A. Well, that was liefore my time. This company never has 
Ixien connected with any, but the old firm was connected with a pool many years ago. 
Q. Before the organization of the National Cordage Company?—A. Yes. 
y. Have you Isien connected with any of the three last (ombinations—the National 
Cordage Company, United States Cordage Company, or the Standard l{o|a‘ and Twine 
Company?—A. Never, in any way. 
y. Were efforts made to buy you out?—A. Yes. 

COMPETITION WITH NATIONAL COKOAOE CO.MPANV—CUrriNO OK PHICKS. 

<1. Did you find, before the time of the organization of the National Cordage Com¬ 
pany, that the pressure of competition was very severe?—A. When they first started, 
yes; but afterwards, in later years, it was not so hard. 

y. In what special ways did tliey seem to have the aiivantage of you?—.A. Of 
(Tiurse I am talking now alxait the Kdwin H. Filler & Co., our predecessors. Our 
present comiiany is the sons; it was reorganized at my father's death. 

y. 1 asked you in what special ways you felt the opposition in the trade. AVhere. 
did they get the advantage of you?—A. Well, 1 thiiik that in the early days when 
they first started out there was a great desire to whip a lot of us into line, and there¬ 
fore tlie competition was severe. It was a question of a gowl deal of nerve to stand 
out and fight against tremendous capital, 
y. You felt it mainly in the cutting of prices?—.A. Yes. 

y. Did you find they had any ailvantage at all in the buying of the raw material? 
Were they able to corner the prishict in whole or in part?—A. No. They tried to. 

y. What w'as yiair ex])erience in that?—A. When they first started out they appar¬ 
ently had control of siait oi nearby lilwr, as we call it. Of course that threw us on 
our resources, the supplies we happened to have on hand at the time, which were 
not (piite sufficient on account of certain sailers being late. AA'e generally had our 
sailers coming forward from the islands. We felt it badly for about 3 weeks and 
after that our suitplies came in. 

(J. You had no further trouble?—A. Oh, there was a pinch once in a while; but 
we were running rather close to the wind. 

MANNER OK PCHCHASINO HAW .MATERIAL. 

Q. Do you buy raw material direct from Manila?—A. We buy direct through Ixm- 
don and other large houses. We have no connection of our own in the islands. The 
is princiiially, as I understand it, controlled by Englishmen. 

y. You buy in London?— A. Through Iznidon and through ?eab(Miy,of Boston, 
and others. 

EKKEIT OK NATIONAL COHOAllE COMPANy’s KAILCRE ON MARKET t\>K TWINE. 

y. Do you think that the failure of the National Conlage Company made any 
material difference in the market at the time their products were being sold to pay 
their debta?—A. There was a great deal of talk almnt Avhat was called the bankers’ 
twine, wliich is a long story. I can not describe it; but it ended by. lieing taken as 
collateral and the bankers and financial men owned the twii^. Of «)urse, while 
that W'as in the market it made the twine business a very unsatisfactory business. 

y. Thftt did not last for many months?—A. That lasted for a couple of seasons. 
Our twine business is a matter of season; we have only one part of the year in which 
to disjiose of it. 

COMPETITION WITH OTHER CORDAOE CONCERNS. 

Q. Have you since the failure of the earlier company—the National Cordage Com- 
I'aiiy—felt the pressure of the coniiiotition from either the United .States Cordage 
' onipany or the .Standard Rope and Twine Company more than from other lami 
conii^titors?—A. Taking the competition to-day, I would say, we do not feel the 
• landard any more than the Plymouth or any other large concern. 


>8eepp. 126.187.138. 
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ADVANTAGES FKOH UNITED STATES CORDAGE ASSOCIATION. 

Q. Arc you a mem her of tiie United States Cordi^ Association?'—A. Weare; yes. 
Q. Do you And that that is a benefit to you?—A. Itis a benefit in this way; wehave 
no l)y-laws or anything that legally holds us. We can do as we please; we are free. 
But Isdore, we were organized we really did not know each other, and in carrying 
on onr business we heanl of what our competitors were doing. The result was unnec¬ 
essarily bitter feeling—a few chips carried around on shoulders. Coming together 
made a lietter feeling; we worked more intelligently. 1 think it is a good thing. 

Q. You think it fi.xes the price of your product in the market?—A. 'We have a list 
price, but I am sorry to .say even our list prices are not unifonn; but when it comes 
to the discounts we are decidedly not uniform. We would like to have more uni¬ 
formity; but conditions with a great many comiiel thein to do things at times, and it 
is impossible to hold a steady price. 

Q. You think the organization does sternly prices some and keep them a trifle 
steailier?—A. No; I can not say they keep the real selling prices steadier; but on the 
whole, it is an advantage--no doubt about that. AVith regard to our contracts for 
the purchase of raw material—^we Iiave to take all the responsibility in every way, 
and we would like to divide that responsibility up and make it more equitable; in 
matters of this kind the association is a benefit. 

Q. You think you can work together in matters of that kind?—A. Yes; it is a mat¬ 
ter wo must look after. It is a question of whether the foreigners shall comiiei ns to 
use that contract or whether we shall stand out and look after onr own rignts. In 
that sense it is a help to ns. 

RELATIONS WITH E.MI'LOYEES—STRIKES—WAGES—nOIIRS OF LABOR. 

Q. In your relations with employees, have you hail any difficulty in the way of 
strikes?—A. AA'e have had very little, and the trouble has been mostly that we have 
a certain number of iwsitions for tmya of 15 to 16 years of age. These lioys will grow 
up to lie men, and we have not enough men’s positions for them. If they would only 
leave and make a’ vacancy, that would lie one thing; but maybe you will strike a 
youngster who has a nasty disposition, and he will want to make trouble. Then 16 
or 15 will drop ont and we get rid of that element, AVe always give them men’s 
positions as there are vacancies, but we have very few vacancies; the men art; mar¬ 
ried and settled, and we tan not make a man’s position for a boy—it is out of the 
question. 

Q. Atmut how many employees do you have?—A. Almut 4.50. 

Q. Uow many of them are women?—A. .About 1.50. 

Q. Do you have tenement houses?—A. No. 

Q. Yon simply pay wages straight and let the men take care of themselves?—A. 
AA’e pay them and they take care of themselves. 

Q. ifo profit-sharing plan?—A. None whatever. 

Q. About what arc the wages of ordinary labor?—A. AVe pay the ordinary lalxir, 
the men, $1.50 a day. 

Q. That is the lowwt?—A. The lowest for men. Itgrailes up according to imsition. 
Q. AVhat is your highest, short of siiixTintendents?-A. About $18 a week. 

_ Q. AVhat hours do you work?—A. 'Ten hours a day on the average. We work 
sixty hours a week, and wi; crowd in a few extra hours on five days, so as to close 
early on Satunlays. 

Q. AA'hen do you close, at noon?—A. At 1 o’(;lock on Saturdays. Of course, the 
hours are so arranged that they nm 60 hours for the w'eek. 'The amount stated 
is the highest for (iO hours. Of course, we have higher wages than that, but I am 
leaving the superintemlcnts out. 

Q. (By Mr. Pniu.ire.) We are not speaking of salarits, but of laboring men.—A. 
Wages run up to $15 or $18. 

SALE OF MANUFAITURED PRODUCT—EXPORT BPHINEaS. 

Q. (By Mr. Jexks. ) Where do you sell your product mostly? — A. All over the 
United States. 

Q. Do you export any?—A. AVe have lately. 

Q. Where?—A. Russia. 

Q. That is practically all of your export business?—A. A good deal goes out indi¬ 
rectly through third parties. I do not care to look up that trade. It is not exactly 
satisfactory in priw. It is very much cut up, and we would prefer not to have it. 

Q. How long since you have been ex|K)rtiBg to Russia, as yon say?—A. For a 
number of years. 


'.See pp. 120,136,159. 
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WEOTEHN TOMPETITOHH HAVE ADVANTAGE OP SAVING IN PHEIOHT. 

Q. Do yon find yourselves at any disadvantage as compared with any of your western 
competitors on account of freight rates?—A. I think they have the advantage, on 
account of raw material. They can, no doubt, bring raw material from the Gulf by 
Mobile or New Orleans, or wherever it is the Ixiate land it, and get it to Chicago at the 
same prices we pay for it in Philadelphia. They have the advantage over us. The 
freight on our rope out West is against us. I have not the direct experience, hut 1 
iielicve 1 am right. 

Q. Is your market mainly in the East?—A. We sell all over the United States. 

NO FKBKIIIT DISCKIMINATIONH. 

Q. Have yon had reason to believe there have lieen freight discriminations against 
you?—A. No, I do not know of any myself. 1 have never come in contact with it 
directly. * 

Q. Has there liecn any ailvance in freight rates in the last year or two?—A. I do 
not rememixir. I have not charge of that de|)artinent; that comra under my secretary. 

DIVIDENDS NOT PUBLIC—STOCK .NOT ON THE MABKET. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you care to state the dividends you pay and the surplus, 
to give us an idea of the hiismeas? They are public, I supjxise?—A. No, it is not 
public. The cortioration is strictly in the family. 

Q. The stwk is not on the market?—A. Not at all. No stock has ever Ixien sold. 
It is simply witli the children. 

(J. We do not want to insist iiixm knowing your private affairs.—A. It would be. 
There arc no outside stockholders at all; it is simply in tlie family. It is just the 
same as a I'oixirtnei-ship, only ray father’s sham is divided Hji. It was done to divide 
up his estate. 

Q. But it is a chartertsl eomi>any?—A. Yea. 

Q. (By .Mr. brrciiMAN.) Dix‘s your company make returns to the State Depart¬ 
ment?—A. We never have of dividends. It has never been called for. 

Have you made a slatemcnt of your receipts and exixuiditiires—a balance 
sheet?—A, \Ve make report to the tmrean of industrial affairs. Stale of Pennsylvania. 

y. Have you any objection to giving iis that?—A. I haven’t it with me. 

tj. Can yon supply it?—A. Yes. 

EFFECT OF NATIONAL COMPANY’S FAILUUE ON PRICE OF TWINE. 

Q. (By Mr. Kabquiiah.) What effect on prices of twine did the failum of the 
National Cordage Com|>aiiy, in 18113, have?—A. It depressed the price as imarly as I 
can rcinemtxir. 1 believe tliey had (piite a surplus of twine, and the twine business 
had a sort of lull at that time. 

y. Did the most of yon tairry over stocks to the snccctxling year, or did you keep 
on luanufactnriiig?—A. We kept on manufacturing, hut we curtaileci. 

RELATION OF CHOPS TO MANUFAITl'RE OF TWINE. 

y. Did the trade get over that in one season or did it go into two seasons?—A. As 
nearly as 1 can reinemher it took at least two seasons to overcome the effect of the 
“bankers’ twine” and the surplus thrown on the market; and if I remeiiiher cor¬ 
rectly, the crops were not large, and of course that governs us in binding twine. If 
we have an excecilingly large crop, we are riisluxl on twine; but if we have a small 
crop, wo feel tlie effects right away. 

y. 'fliat failure, then, made no ^rmanent impression? It was simply incidental to 
the trade?—A. It had its effect on the trade for awhile; but iu this country it will 
take more than that to leave a lasting impression. Of course, I have no figures at 
all. 1 never saw any of their statements. 

CoKDAOE INnUBTRY ASKS ONLY FOR EplIAL RIGHTS—INJURIOUS COMPETITION OF PRISON 

MILIS. 

y. (By Mr. Phillips.) Perhaiw you can give ns some information voluntarily that 
We have not covered.—A. In what reaixx-t? 

y. In any respect regarding the industry that you think would he of interest orof 
T'"™! to the commission. We would be glad to have your voluntary statement.— 
Well, as far as we are com^rned, all we wont is wiual rights—not to Itave any 
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advantages in any way; no legislation in favor of one state against another, but give 
us the same rights all through the country. I do not know w'hethor I am going to 
say anything I ouglit not to, but there is something now under way that would 
eventually a detriment to the twine business with free lalxir. That is the prison 
mills in Minnesota. They have there a mill that manufactures binder twine with 
prison laiwr—convicts. I do not think that is goii« to help the free labor any. 

Q. (By Mr. Tomhkins.) Where is that?—A. ftfinnesota. They have a prison 
twine mill there; also one in Kansas and in South Dakota. 

Q. What would yon suggest in connection with that?—A. I should not like to 
suggest anything, but I would say that it affects the output of the free mills because 
they naturally take their place in the market. The twine made may or may not be as 
g^, but every W1 or pound they sell is that much hjsa for the free mills to make. 

THE TAHIFP 8H0tTI.n BE LEFT MAINE. ' 

Q. What do yon think about the tariff? * Would an increase or decrease of the 
tariff do you any good?—A. I think, leave the tariff alone. I think the competition 
toKlay between the different manufacturers about as severe as it can possibly be. 
The only thing is that the foreigners work cheaper, and there we want to lie equal¬ 
ise. We have, I believe, a cent a pound on rope, but free raw material—that is 
right. It is not enough to enable any trusts or independent manufacturer to carry 
prices to extremes. I do not think it should be any cause of dissatisfaction either to 
protectionists or free traders. It is not serious. 

REMOVAl, OP TAHIPP WOCl.l) PREVENT TRUSTS—BUT MIOHT DESTROY THE INDUSTRY. 

Q. (By Mr. I.ituuman.) One of the fn'quent arguments for the destniction of the 
trust is to repeal the tariff. Now the National Cordage Company or its successor 
comes within that category. You do not tielieve it would he wise to take off the 
tariff on rope in order to reach that trust, do you?—A. Of course I might look at it 
from a different standpoint. I believe that if you remove that one cent a pound no 
trust would exist in this country. 

Q. Would any manufacture exist?—A. Not unless our labor would comjiare with 
the English, Cerman, or French. And if they start this mill they speak of in the 
Philippines, with coolie labor and Chinese at 10 cents a day, with equal rights to 
enter our ports, where are we? 

Q. You think it would be a disadvantage to your interests to have a factory estab¬ 
lished in the Philippines?—A. Unless conditions arc c<)ualised. 

Q, How far will freight charges tend to equalize the conditions?—A. It might be 
possible that hemp aiid rope would eijualizc each other. Possibly, it would be 
about the same freight. I am supposing it would bt^ classified the same. 

Q. Is not the hemp classified as a commoditv, whereas the rope may be classified 
as a finished product at a higher rate?—A. I do not believe they have ever brought 
in enough to furnish any gofid answer to your question. I do not know. 

Q. You would let the tariff alone?—A. As I say, if they will leave us alone we are 
all right. There is no extreme tariff anyway. , 

Q. It has been testified txifore the comnnssion that the removal of the tariff would 
admit into this country the product of foreign rope manufacturers. Is that your 
opinion also?—A. Yea; I believe they would hurt us very much. They would bring 
in rojie that would take the place of our products. 

A MANUPAtTORY IN PHILIPPINES MIOnT EPPECTIVELY COMPETE WITH UNITED STATES 

PLANTS. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) You have spoken about the manufacture in Manila^ or the 
Philippine Islands. Now, could the manufacturer compete in the many kinds of 
rope wanted here? Don’t you have special orders tor special kinds?—A. I am pre¬ 
suming that they have intelligence out there, and run a mill on a proper bwia. 
From that standpoint they would eventually meet the. requirement and possibly 
carry a stock here. At first, of course, they would have to be educated. 

Q. The point has Ixien made liefore us, that we would not fear them m much 
because there are so many sjiecial orders, and such long distances would interfere 
in filling them?—A. If I were carrying a stock in a foreign country I would study 
their wants, and my representative would carry the proper stock. 


iScepp. 115, lS«, Ml. 
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COMPKTITION WITH YIirATAN SIHAI.. 

Q. Do you know anything alxjut the inannfac^tun! of sisal rope in YH(«tan?—A. 
I have heard something alioiit it. 

Q. It has not oome in competition with your pro<lHct?— A. They bring in binder 
twine and it interferes in a sense. I do not think they make much rope yet, l)Ut 
they are large manufacturers of binder twine. 

CHIEF MAUKEI' FOH ROPE.IS UNITED WFATES. 

Q. Where is your chief market for rope in this country?—A. Along the borders of 
lakes and large rivers—the coasts—wherever there is any large shipping. 

Q. Do you manufacture a very considerable amount that goes to the oil country 
for gas and oil wells?—A. Yes, we do. 

Q. That is a considerable market for roiie?—A. It is; but it varies very niiicb. I f 
oil is up, we are all right; if oil is down, nolsidy wants rope. Therefore it fluctuates 
to a great extent. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Wasmi.notox, 1). C., Ajrril !t>, lUOl. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOSEPH G. TAYLOR, 

.Sfecrrtnry-'IVivwurrr of the Standard Jiopr and Ttrtnr Oimjmhi /. 

The commission met at 10.55 a. in.. Chairman Kyle presiding. 

Mr. Joiwh (t. Taylor, of New York City, .secrctary-treiuiurer of the Standanl 
Rope and Twine Company, apixiared as a witness, and (wing duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By .Senator Kyi.e. ) Give your full name and addre.ss to the stenogrmdier, 
please.—A. .Tosepb G. Taylor, siwretary-trcasurer of the Standard Rope and Twine 
Coiniiany, 17 State Stnwt, .New York City. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) How long have you been engagisl in the cordage business?-, 
A. Alsait 14 years. 

Q. What other companies have yon lieen connected with besides the Standard 
Rope and Twine Company?—A. The National Company and the Uniteil States 
Cnin|)any. 

Q. What positions did you bold in those com[ianies?—A. Well, of course, they 
varied TOiisiderably. 1 rose from the lower ranks to the higher ones. I started with 
the National Cordage Company in a junior clerical isisition, and alioiit four yeaia 
previous to the failure of that coini>auy, in 189,1, I had charge of the hemp, jiarticu- 
larly of hemp contracts. 

Q. You had charge of the im[xirtations?—A. Yes, principally. 

Q. I suppose that in your present |)Ositioii as secretary-treasurer you have quite 
different lines of work?—A. (lb, yes; of course. With Gie National Conlage Com¬ 
pany the importation was a very large branch of the business, and a very important 
branch. 

ti. What sjiecial iiart of the work did you have in the UnitCil States Cotvlage 
Company?—A. Well, in that company I was a .sort of rigliGhand man to the con¬ 
troller-general. 

OBTAININO HAW MATERIAI, Foil COIIOAOE AND IIINIIEIt TWINE. 

I). You spoke of being in charge of the beni]) dejiartinent. Where does most of 
your material pine from?—A. The manila hemp comes from the Philippines exclu¬ 
sively. The sisal hempwjines from Progresso, Mexico. 

Q- About how long does It take to get hemp here from the Philippines?—A. By 
sUiamers 60 days; by sailers, 4 months. 

Q. Where do yoii make your contracts onlinarily, with dealers in Manila or in 
Imr"""* ''^***' side?—A. With agents of Manila and Ixmdon houses 

Q. You do not deal directly with the houses in Manila; you deal only through 
itieir agents here?—A. Only through their agents. 
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Q. Are any of those Manila houses American houses, or are they all English 
houses?—A. 1 think there is one that is an American house, Warner, Barnes & 
Company. 

Q. Are the others English?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you are buying your material for cordage and for binder twine, do yon 
have to buy ahead with rererence to the season’s supply?—A. Oh, yes; decidedly. 

MANUKACTUBE OF BINDINO TWINK I'llACTICAI.I.Y IN THE HANDS OF THE MANCFACTCHEHS 

OF MAflllNEHY. 

Q. I suppose there are a|iecial seasons when the binder twine is particularly in 
demand?—A. Binder twine has practically (tone ou^ of the roiie manufacturers’ 
hands. Tliat was formerly a part of their business, but there seems to lie so much 
money in the machine lm.siness lately that the manufacturers of machinery oin afford 
to make bindef twine and give it away; so that-the rope manufacturers of to-day are 
practically out of the binder-twine business. 

Q. Is the binder-twine business largely in the hands of the manufacturers of 
harvesters?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who are the leading manufacturers of binder twine?—A. The Deering and the 
McCormick’s, both of Chicago. 

Q. You manufacture considerable sisal?—A. Oh, we did; and we manufacture 
some now, but not extensively. 

Q. About what percentage of your output is binder twine?—A. That varies. Three 
years ago we made 15,000 tons. 

Q. What has been your output lately?—A. We made 5,000 tons last year, and 
probably will make 4,(X)0 tons this year; but we are not in the market for binder 
twine. Of eouise, we are always in the market if there is anything in it, hut for the 
last 2 or 3 years there has lieen so much money in the machines that those manu¬ 
facturers can afford to manufacture twine and sell it for tiarely cost. 

Q. Do yon think the eastern manufacturers will give up the manufacture of binder 
twine?—A. They will never give it up; they have always the ability to make it, and 
so long as there is anything in it they will make it. 

PLACINO THE OUTPCT OF JllNDKK TWINE IN THE HANDS OK THE .lOIIllEllS. 

. Q. At what time of the year is binder twine put into the hands of the jobliers?— 
A. Well, the situation has changed a great deal m that respect. Joblicrs useil to nan- 
<lle the. binder twine. At present the machine men’s agents have the sale of binder 
twine, and they sell it on such a close margin that jobbers will hardly touch it at all. 
But two or three years ago it would be put into the hands of jobbers or agents in 
March or April. 

Q. Was practically the whole season’s supply formerly put in the hands of the 
agents or jobbers?—A. No; but tne majoritv, 50 or 05 or 75 per cent, was put in the 
hands of jobliers and was not sold by manufacturers. Tlie manufacturers would sell 
maybe to the beginning of the harvest season, .June and July. 

IJEASON FOB THE PBODIICTION OF BINDKB TWINE. 

Q. Then has it been the custom to stop the manufacture of binder twine until the 
following season?—A. Until November or Dewmlier. 

Q. When do the plants ordinarily liegin to manufacture binding twine?—A. It 
depends on the section of the country. In Texas, of course, it is ea»ly; in the North¬ 
west it is later; in the Dakotas it is later. 

Q. How is it ordinarily in your company?—A. Whenever we are in the business 
we manufacture for all the sections, and in some sections we usually ship early, and 
some late. 

PBOIMBTION OF MANILA AND SISAL HEMP USED IN .MAKINH BINDEB TWINK. 

Q. Is the material of which this binder twine is made chiefly sisal or manila 
hemp?—A. Well, there again the conditions of the last two or three years since the 
war with Spain have changed entirely. Before the war with Spain there was about 
60 per cent sisal and 40 per cent manila userl. I-ast year on account of the extremely 
high prices there was not 5 per cent of manila used in binder twine. About this 
time last year—and this is the season for mamjfacturing—manila hemp was selling 
between 1.3 and 14 cents a pound, which made the binder twine sell aliout 16 or 16 
cents. And sisal was 7 or 8 cents a pound. 
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TIME OF sniPHENT OF HEMP 8DPPLF FROM THE PHILIPPINES 

Q. About what time in the year is this hemp cut in the Philippines ami shipiieil 
from Manila for the manufacture of roiies?—A. Practically ail the year round; there 
is a little less during the rainy season in August and September. 

Q. What time would the hemp be shipped from the Philippines so as to Ire manu- 
faidured here in March and be jijaced in the hands of the ilcalers in April?—A. Are 
you talking about normal conditions, or the abnormal conditions that have existed 
in the last two or three years? Since the war with Spain everything has been iijiset. 

Q. Let us speak of the normal conditions first, and then take up 189R, 1899, and 
1900.—A. In normal conditions yon woiiid buy in April forMayand .lunesliipmeiits 
from Manila. There is always a latitude of two months allowed the sliippers to 
enable them to get their stock. 

Q. Would the hemp so purchaseil lie in your hands to manufacture for your sales 
next summer?—A. Yes; it would arrive here in August or Septemlier. 

(J. And you keep on buying during the summer for the (xmsignments tobeshipjieil 
in December?—A. M'e should practically buy that far ahead all the time. 

Q. As your sales come largely in the spring of the year, do your shipments of 
manila hemp in the same way come lai^ly in certain months? For example, your 
chief manufacturing is, 1 supisise, done in .laiiuary, February, and March. Are you 
in the habit, then, of buying inucb more largely in the summer for delivery next 
fall, or does it all depend upon the state of the market?—A. We generally try (o 
keep about 80-ilays’ siipidy on hand, average alsiut our monthly consumption, and 
have that amount coming forward. 

CIIANOI.NO FKOM M.INIIF.KTCHK OF IllNOEII TWINE To HOCK, AX’D VICE VERSA. 

Q. Before la.st yearivere you in the habit of turning your inaniifaeturing establish¬ 
ments more to the production of binder twine during the winter months in order to 
meet the following summer’s demand, and then ttiming more to the other kinil of 
cordage during the summer?—A. No; the ordinary cordage mills are made up of a 
certain number of spindles for rope and a certain luimix'r for twdne, and they can 
not run more spindles on ropeormore on twine than a certain number. But forthc 
economical oireralion of the mill we generally keep a small numlierof spindles on 
the binder twine through the winter months and then increase them and go off rope 
lus much as possible as the season advances. 

(f. So that you manufai’ture mo.st of your binder twine in what month?—A. We 
manufacture most bimler twine alxiiit .May and June. 

Q. For use during that summer?—A. Yes; iiractically, since the binder twine 
Imsini'sa is largely dependent on harvesting and on goisl crops. If there isagixsl 
crop the old machines are liinieil on during May and June and July, and proliably 
we will leave rope out entirely. In August and September we generally put all the 
machines we possibly can on rope. Then, when we get along to Decemlier and 
.lanuary we would put some spindles on binder twine and gradually increase the 
number of spindles on binder twine and take them off rope. 

Q. Was that true several years ago, when you were swliiig the tw ine to jobliers 
laigely?—A. Yea. 

Cj. I understood you to say earlier that yon foniierly put the bulk of the stock 
111 the johlrers’ hands in April, May, and June?—A. Well, the bulk of the stock 
would be made before May, liecause that is live or six months’ proiiuction. 

eilANOEn (XINDITIONS IN eKOIUKTION ARISINll FROM AFFAIRS IN THE IMIILIl-eiNES. 

Q. Now, will yon tell us about the manufacture during 1899 and 1900, with refer¬ 
ence to the conditions in the I’hilippines'f—A. Of course, loiiditions Avere very 
erratic. The manufacturers did not want to Ire caught with a large supply of hemp 
on hand, fearing that the ports would be open. They did not want to have a short 
supply on hand, fearing that the ports would Iks closed. 

FEHIOn WHEN I-ORTS WERE CIXlSEn—RESULTS OF CL08IN0 PORTO. 

Q. How long wore the ports closed?—A. They were closetl twice. They were 
closed once for three or four montlis. 1 forget the exact dates, but I think it was 
“ireiit August, 1898, and then again about July ami August, 1899. 

if XT ’ oiiened the last time in the latter part of 1899?—A. Yes. 

H- Now, what was the result at the closing of the ports in 1899?—A. Why, it 
lopped supplies entirely and prices went up with very great rapidity. 
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Q. The supply for the market of 1900—tliat is, for the summer of liHX^would have 
to Jhj made largely from manila bought during the fall of 1809, would itnotr A. 
Y^. 

Q. So that when the ports were opene<l about the let of January, 1900, that did 
not affect the supply for the summer of 1900?—A. Itdid not affeet the supply, but it 
affeeted the prices considerably, betause no hemp beintt in sight the price lulvanceu. 
Dealers were holding up on what they had. . ... ^ 

Q. They put the prices up for fear of a short supply?—A. They did not want to u^ 
what they bad for fear that they would not lie able to replace it for some tune m the 

^Q.'^The hemp that you were mannfacturing from during the winter of 1900 for the 
summer of 1900 had lieen bought the preceding seasoft?—A. Oh, , 

Q. And the iiiaiiufactiirers simply put up the price for the season ol 190W—A. 
They <lid noOkiiow where they would get a new supply from. 

Q.‘ So that the quantity which they hud lioughtup was piirchaseil more cheaply?— 
A. Oh, certainly. 

Q. And the manufacturers had a chance to make profits?—.1. Oh, yes; we had 
two vessels, eiwli with 8,000 bales on it. The profits were #I.50,IX)0. But then that 
was willed out by the very radical decline as soon as the jsirts were open. Then we 
had laige stoi^ks of raw material on hand and the price went down. 

Q. As a matter of fact, did the loss that followed the opening of the porta exceed 
the profits made by the advance?—A. A'es. 

Q. Did the price of binder twine fall very materially after the ports were openeii?— 
A. Yes; it went down from II cents to 7 in the fall of 1899. 


PKOPORTIO.V OK .MAXIl,.l .\.\l) SISAI, IIK-MK IN ni.NllER TWINE. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That was manila twine?—A. Binder twine made of manila. 
Manila is used indifferent pniportions. There is manila binder twine made of half 
manila and half sisal, and there is one made of one-quarter maiiilla and tliree-iiuar- 
ters sisal. 

PRICE OK .MANILA HEMP AS AKPKCTINO PRODUCTION AND PRICE OK SISAL. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Is the proportion of manila enough so that it is decisive in 
fixing the value of binder twine? I understood you to sav that, especially of late, 
sisal liatl been lused in so much lafger proiKirtioiis that iH-rliaps the price of manila 
hemp did not affect the piwluet. —The actual use of manila hemp does not affect 
it, but manila affects sisal in this maniier, that just acconling to how strong the ^xisi- 
tion of manila is, the sisal market is sympathetically strong irresjiective of the intrinsic 
value of sisal hemp. If manila is strong, sisal is strong too. 

Q. The war conditions would not affect the manufacture from sisal except as to 
price?—A. Only in that way. Of course, in .so far as the consumption of manila for 
binder twine or rope is reduced, to that extent the si.ual takes its pliu’e, and conse¬ 
quently the greater is the demand for sisal and the higher is its price. 

LABOR COST IN THE WANUKACTURK OK COIIDABK. 

Q. What is the labor cost in the manufacture of rope and twine, and how much of 
the cost represents the raw material?—A. The actual lalsir cost for cordage is about 
one cent and a quarter a pound, and then there are your taxes, insurance, interest 
on your money, and all sorts of conditions, but the usual imsle of rough reckoning is 
to say 2 cents a imuiid. 

Q. And then the rest of the cost depends on the price of raw material?—A. Yes. 

PERCENTAOE OK lAlSS OK RAW MATERIAL IN MANIIKACTIIRE OK CORDAGE. 

Q. About what percentage of loss or shrinkage is there in making a ton of ordinary 
standard manila rope?—A. With manila, about 4 per cent, and sisal about 8 iicr cent. 

CORDAGE BUSINESS ENTIRELY SPECULATIVE—PROKIT DEPENDS ON PRICE PAID FOR RAW 

MATERIAL. 

Q. From these circumstances, with the raw material forming so large an element 
of the cost, is the cordage business made siieculative to any material extent?—A. 
Entirely so.' 

Q. Your profits or losses are dependent largely on your liuying?—A. I have hail an 
experience of fourteen years. Since the National Conlage Company was formed I have 

isccpp. 120 ,189. 
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had no immediate charee of mills in this country. My information is from the figtires 
of those who are manufacturing cordage. Now, with that information in itiy mind, I 
am absolutely positive that in the last five years there is not a manufacitiirer in this 
country who has miule a dollar on the mdiial manufacture of conlage. He may have 
ma(le money on siKSculation in hemp, and by cliance from having a stock on liand 
when tlie advance happened, but from his actual manufacturing business there is not 
a manufacturer who has made a cent. 


POSITION OP CORDAOR MANUPACTIIRKBS WITH REPEIIENCE TO OIXISI.NO PIIILiri'INE COliTS. 

Q. What w'as the situation as regards the business at the time of the closing of the 
port* in the latter part of 1899V Generally speaking, did the manufacturers have 
enough hemp on hand so that they made considerable profits from the rise that tame 
after thatV—A. We had. Our report sliows that we made |233,000 above the interest 
on our bonds. 

Q. So that really the closure of tlic ports was a benefit to you?—A. To us it was, 
and I supiwse it was correspondingly to the other manufacturers, liecause business 
was going along smoothly and uniformly and they naturally kept a supply of hemp 
on hand. 

Q. Was there any reason why the cordage manufacturers should have Ixien anxious 
to have the is>rts o|>en then?—A. Well, there was and there was not. In fact the 
Boston contingent and the Eastern concerns wanted them closeii. 

Q. That is, the Plymouth jicople?—A. Yes. We wanted them oiien, and I lielieve 
that the Boston people as well as ourselves w'ere in communication with the Secre¬ 
tary of War, but on different lines. 

(f. They wanted them kept closed and you wanted them open?—A. Yes. Well, 
yon s<‘e it does not make any great difference to a coniage manufacturer; but when 
the price is low his jiroiiortion of profit is greater than wlien the price is high. It 
costs just the same to manufacture rope when hemp is 4 isuils as when it is 14 cents, 
but the amount invested in his business is three times greater, but there is no more 
profit. 

Q. Does it make a differiuice in the amount tliat you can sell whether you charge 
high or low prices?—.1. That is what 1 say, the low prices are lietter for the manu¬ 
facturers. 

Q. The demand will tlien remain larger, anil you lan really have a large market 
with the capital invested?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what was the difference in interest between the Boston jieople and your 
people regarding the closure of the jsirts?—A. I suppose they had a big supply on 
hand and we had a short supply on hand, and they wantcsl the ports closeil to keep 
the price high. 1 attribute a giKid deal to the iiliilanthropy idea and to the cry about 
Agiiinaldo! 

(J. What was your situation?—.\. We were just as patriotii’, but we wanted the 
price down. 

HIOII eniCES os I’KOnriT are niSAnVANTAOEOrS to MANI FACrCEKRS. 

Q. Yon hmi hio large a supiily of hemii on hand?—A. No; it was for the general 
lauiefit of the business. No manufacturer wants high prices. It is not biisincas. We 
ran sell more goods when prices am low; but when prices are high, you will always 
find in every business, I do not care what it is, that something else will come in as a 
siilistitute to take the place of that class of goisis. Since the price has been 7J cents 
a pound for sisal rope there has been I shoiild say at least 10 to 1.5 tier cent of sub¬ 
stitutes, such as jute. 

Q. AVell, if you had had a large stock of hemp on hand that yon had contracteil 
for, 1 should siipiiose you would want to keep prices up for awhile lonmr instead of 
lieing iiigent about getting the jiortsojien?—A. I only know we wanted them opim. 
Whether under different circumstances we would want them closed I do not know. 

REASON FOR THE FAII.URE OF THE NATIONAL CORIIAOE COMPANY. 

Q. Ijet US consider for a moment yoiir different positions. You a|xike of being with 
the National, the United Stato, anii the Staudanl lioiie and Twine Company. Will 
yon sketch briefly the cord^ situation as it appeared to yon at the time of the reor¬ 
ganization of the National Cfcrdage Company into the United States, and then from 
that a(»in into the Standard Rope and Twine Company? What were the reasons 
that led to the failure of the National Company?—A. Lack of money, that was why 
they failed.* 


'Sw mi. lis. 
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Q. Waa there a spculative element in the matter? Was there any special reason 
why pritiea fell so that they needed to have large sums of money?—A. I do not swear 
to the truth of this, but in my opinion the formation of the National Cordage Com¬ 
pany advanced prices much more than their intrinsic value, and by nut having suffi¬ 
cient capital to continue the business as they wanted to, and control the business, 
which they were unable to do, the National Cordage Company failed, and conse¬ 
quently prices assumed their proper level. . 

Q. You think, then, they had been pushing prices really higher than the condi¬ 
tions of business would warrant?—A. Why they put up the price of hemp to some¬ 
thing like 15 pr 16 cents a pound. 

Q. When you say they put up the price of hemp, you mean to say they had con¬ 
trol of the market?—A. They were the only buyers. 

Q. If they were the only buyers, why did they not"put prices down?—A. They 
did not want them down. 

Q. I thought you said inanufaidurers made more money when prices were low?— 
A. This was a combination, a combination that controlled everything. 

PKHCENTAOB OF M.lNUF,CCTimERS INCUIDED—MANOFACTURERs’ AND MANUFAITURINQ 

ACCOUNTS. 

Q. How large a percents^ of the manufacturers of the country did they ^et 
together?—A. They got praittically all with the exception of the Plymouth and Ht- 
ler companies. 

Q. I understooil you to say that at that time you were in a position to see the 
accounts of praiditally all the companies?—A. The manufacturing accounts, yes. 

Q. Do you make a distinction between inaiuifacduring accounts and manufacturers’ 
accounts?— A. Oh, detadcdly. By manufacturing accounts I mean the mill accounts 
of jiounds of manila hemp that go in and pounds of product that come out. 

Q. Did you have any information as to whether the manufacturers were making 
or losing money?—A. No, because in the cordage business the price of hemp is not 
taken into considecation in mill accounts. The mills arc given a certain amount of 
hemp with which to turn out a certain amount of rope. 

SAVINGS WHICH THE COMBINATION* EFFECTED IN CRODl'CrTION. 

Q. Was the National Cordage Company able to make any material saving in the 
cost of manufacture?—A. Yes; I think they did. I am pretty sure they did by 
the organized enualization of manufacturing—by knowing the different methods 
that were applied in each mill and correcting them to the liest iiossible method that 
was applied in any mill. 

Q. Were they able to save materially in freights by shipping from the nearest 
plants?—^A. Oh, decidedly. 

Q. Can you giveany instance-s?—A. Now, that is entirely out of my line. I know 
they always claimed,'and the person that hail charge, of the freight busineiB has 
always claimed, that they did make a large saving. 

BEOROANIZATION—FINANCING OF THE NATIONAI., UNITED STATES, AND STANDARD 

COMI'ANIES. 

Q. Let UR take up the question of the present company that you are connected 
with. Will you tell ns the general plan of the organization of the Standard Rope 
and Twine Company? State the amount of securities, the fonn gi securities, and 
the way in which the company was financed.—A. In the National Cordage Com¬ 
pany there was $3,000,000 of first-mortgage lionds, $7,500,000 of income bonds, and 
$12,000,000 common stock. That makes $22,500,000. In the United States Cordaro 
Company there was $8,000,000 of guaranteed stock, $6,000,000 preferred stock, 
$20,000,000 common stock, and $7,.500,000 of bonds. That makes $41,600,000. In 
the reorganization into the Standard Rope and Twine Company the stock was 
reduced to $22,500,000. The flrst-mortga^ tiondholders of the United States Gord¬ 
ie Company gave up their bonds for par in income bonds of the Standard Rope and 
^ine Comiiany. The guaranteeil stockholders paid an assessment. I think the 
guaranteed stockholders paid an assessment of $20 a share, preferred $10, and the 
common $5; and then they got the value of their assessment in bonds, 80, 40, and 
20 per cent—80 for guaranteed, 40 for the preferreil, and 20 for the common—in new 
securities, making up the $12,000,000 common stock. 

Q. Did the Standard Rope and Twine Company take over all the properties of the 
Umted States Cordage Company?—A. The reorganization committee did. 
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Q. And then did they turn all the properties over to the Standani Ihjpe and Twine 
Company?—A. They turned over the cash and some property. Some properties 
they sold, and after dedurtinf; expenses turned over the balance to us. 

Q. Are we to understand that the capitalization was thus intentionally made less 
in order to lower what was Iwlieved to be overcapitalization?—A. Decidedly. 

I’EKCBNTAOK OP CAPITAI.IZ.VnoN WHICH KEa»Rli8EN™ TANGIBLE ASSETS —CEB CE.VT WHICH 

IS ooon HULL. 


tj. On the basis upon wliich the company is organized now, is there any intention 
of holding the capitalization down to the actual value of the tangible assets? Are 
your tionds, stocks, and so on siip|M)se<l to represent the value of the tangible assets?— 
A. No doubt alxiut the first mortgage honils, and of course in the reorganization 
agreement there is a'sinking fund; or, under the tenns of the Imnd issues there is a 
smking fund to retire 1 per cent of the outstanding bonds every year. Now, as far 
as the stock is concerned, I think it is only kcejiing alive an equity that the other 
])Cople have in the interests. 

y. So you would say that the plants, or the tangible assets of your estalilisliment 
would represent fairly your mortgage bonds?—A. IJecidedlv that. 

Q. And the capital stock of $12,000,000 is inactically all to Iw. considered gmxl 
will?—A. Of course, the trouble in answering a ipiestion of that kind is, what is a 
mill property worth if it is not running? We have to look at its earning capacity. 
1 think the value of the inacliinery, the buildings, and real estate of the working 
plants alone are worth the value of the first mortgage liondson a fair valuation. Now, 
the other properties that are outside of tliat, and the good will, and the imKluctive 
capacity of those mills, while I do not suppose it is worth $12,000,000, it is worth— 
well, something. 


PLANTS OWNED BV THE STANDABD CO.WPANV—PEBCENTAGE OP SPINDLPiS Ol'EHATED, 


Q. IIow many plants do yon have altogether, running and not running?—Three 
ninning and 6 not running; 9 in all. 

Q. Whatproportionoftheapindlesthatyonownarerunning?—.\. I’ractically alxiut 
half—almut 60 per cent. 

Q. How long have you had those 6 plants closed?—A. Well, 1 Ilts bev'ii closed two 
years, and 3 of the others have not lieen oiieraled since 1893. The one that has iK*n 
closed was the one that practically hankmpted the United States Cordage Company, 
and that is the Pearson mill—purely a binder twine mill, and it was run for the 
McCormick ixiople. 

Q. I wish you would explain a little more in detail how that practically liankrnpted 
the Uniteil f9tatea Cordage Company.—A. Wlien the linited States ('orflage Com |>any 
was formed they did not liavo the Pearson mill, and Iheiv was a ]iro|xisition made 
whereby the Pearson mill was for sale, and they bought it and paid $900,000 for it. 
They hsul a number of mills then idle that were, not running, and they did not have 
$900,000 to spare. 


hist of mills omted hy iSlamliird Hops and Tidin: < 'oiiipaiiy, 

ntjHtdiy. 


Pearson mill, Roxbury, Mass.'. 

Sewall & Day mill, Allston, Mass. 

Waterbury mill, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

.Mori^ avenue mill, Brooklyn, N. Y... 

Chelsea mill, Chelsea, Mass.*. 

Standard mill, Boston, Maas.’. 

Ikiston mill, Boston, Mass.’. 

Plizabethport mill, Elizabethport, N. J.’ 
Wall mill, Brooklyn, N. Y.’. 


with loadioti <md sphulle 
Spindles. 

. ,800 

. 750 

. 596 

. 200 

. 308 

. .388 

.None. 

.None. 

.None. 


AMOUNT OP BINDER TWINE MADE BY THE STANDABD BOPB AND TWINE COMPANY. 

tf. About what proportion of the country’s output of cordage is made by the 
standard Kope and 'Twine Company at present?—A. That is very hard to answer. 
You see we have taken 65,000,000 pounds, or 32,000 tons, one year, and .35,000 tons 
another year. We are in the market, and when there is sufficient margin of profit in 
the binder twine business wo go into it heavily. When there is not w'e leave it atone. 


’ Not now in operation. iBuildings, real estate, and maebinery in part only. 
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Q. Can yon give a definite idea of the proportion of cordage made by your com¬ 
pany last year a« compared with the total output of the country?—A. I think we 
made about 40,000,000 pounds—20,000 tons. 

Q. Can you give any estimate of what the entire output of the country was?—A. 
No; I am sure nobody knows. I am of the impression that the production has 
aiways been underestimated and the consumption overestiniateil. 

HABMO.'lIOl'S KELATIONH WITH EMPCOVEES—WAOES. 

Q. AVhat have l>een tlie relations with your working men since the organization 
of the Standanl Rope ami Twine Company? Have you had any trouble with them?— 
A. No; our I'elatious are very harmonious. Wo have the same men that we had 16 
or 20 years ago. ■* 

Q. Have wages varied materially?—A. Very slightly. They are rather higher, if 
anything; but the majority of our liclp in the corilage iiidustry is unskilled lalior. 

Q. About how much do you jiay for ordinary unskilled lalsir? Does the pay vary 
in the different mills?—A. Oh, yes; and in the different sections of the conntry. In 
Boston it varies from Brooklyn. 

Q. Do you have mills in the South?—A. No. 

I.NCKEASEII SKll.l, AND EFFICIENCY IN .MANAOEMENT Till! CHIEF ECONOMIES FHOM 
COMIIINATION. 

Q. In what way does your present organization make economies from the fact that 
you have a combination of different establishments? What economies, if any, can 
yon make over one single large establishment?—A. I think there would Ihi more 
economy in having one large mill umler one roof. If vou could have the information 
you gct’by combination you could effect the same advantages and the same econo¬ 
mies without combining. You see what I mean? It is by the combination that you 
get the power or the ability to make the economies by putting into effect in one mill 
the advantages which have lieeii jiroved in another. 

Q. You would fiky, then, that the economies of combination were largely due to 
the increased skill and management that comes from associating?—A. Deeiilediy. 

Q. You have no establishments in the central west?—A. No; not now. We did 
have. 

Q. Would there be possible advantages in freight rates by having different estab¬ 
lishments in different sections of the country united—enough advantage to make it 
worth while in your busineas?—A. That I do not know. 1 am not I'ompeteut to speak 
on the freight iiuestion at all. I think the western manufacturers have the advan¬ 
tage of us m freight rates. I think we are discriniinatel against, but I am not sulii- 
ciently competent or informed to apeak on that. 

EFFICIENCY OF CENTRA1.IZE1) AS ID.MI'AREl) WITH INIUVimiAI. MANAOEMENT. 

Q. By bringing together different establishments under one centralized manage¬ 
ment, having your different mills managed by siiiierintendents under central control, 
is anything lost in efficiency as compared, with tlie independent mill managed by its 
owners? Have you any difficulty in keeping your superintAindents up to the stand¬ 
ard?—A. We do not have any dillicuUy,but it is a serious danger that must be I'lire- 
hilly giiardeil against. 

Q. What means do you take to avoid the danger?—A. We ha' e a general su|)erin- 
tendent, and we keep him up to the pitch by eoniiiaring results from one mill with 
results from another, and by insisting on the reasons wliy some igills are not giving 
the same results as others. 

Q. You think on the whole that plan takes the place of the individual manufac¬ 
turer on whom everything depends?—A. Of course 1 do not know about that. I 
think myself I could look after my own individual business better than I could look 
after a dozen iMiople’s husine.s8 that was given into my charge. When a man owns 
a mill he is likely to go around and look after things. The mill is his pet. He takes 
care of it. He asks what is this waste for and what is that waste for, whereas tlie 
general suiierintendent is getting his money—getting his salary and all that sort of 
thing, and he is not likely to be so careful in that direction. But on the other hand 
he must show good results. 

NO I'OM.MISSIONS FAin SOPRRINTENnENTS—CONSIDERATIONS WHICH ENTER INTO THE FIX¬ 
ING OF THEIR SALARIES. 

Q. Have you attempted to stimulate the care of your superintendents at all by 
paying them a commission?—A. No; we have not. I do noj,believe in it. It might 
work to the detriment of the quality of the goods. 
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Q. In your business, do you sometimes find it necessary to ^ut orders in one mill 
and take them away from another, and so on? If so, would it not be unfair to the 
superintendents to make their pay dependent on output?—A. That is taken into con¬ 
sideration. Some mills have well-known brands. The Sewall-Day at Boston has a 
well-known brand. Some people will have that brand, and we may run full on that. 
Ai^in, on some classes of gowls there is more profit than on others, and all these 
things are taken into consideration and an allowance maxle. 

NATIONAL COHDAOK IXIMPANY lUI) AWAV WITH SALKS AOKNTS. 

Q. Do yon sell to the larger jobbers or dinsit?—A. Wedosell through jobbers, but 
largely direct. 

VVhen the National Oord^e Company was organized was there any material 
saving made in the cost of distribution fnun'the fact that they could do away with 
traveling men and coiiimission men?—A. When the company was formed they did 
the business of the Deering and McCormick (leople, and they used to ship train loads 
of binder twine—28 cars at a time—and they did nothing in a small way. It was 
jiractically all jobbing. They did not have any sales agents whatever. 

TUKSTANOAIll) KOCE AM) TWINE eo.MeANV SELLS TlIBOUdll THE UNION SELLING UOMPANV. 

Q. The present organization does not run on that basis?—A. The present organi¬ 
zation markets its own goods through what is known as the Union Selling Company. 

Q. Will yon plea.se explain that organization and your relation to it?—A. It was 
formed to market our goods. We consign all our goods to them, and do not sell 
through anyboily else. They have established i^ncies in different sections all over 
the country—at Omaha, Cincinnati, Chhago, liKiianajiolis, Boston, Austin—twenty- 
six or twenty-seven agencies. 

Q. Do they act simply lus your agents or do they buy your goisis?—A. They do 
not buy; they ai t as our agents, and they employ in the branch establishments from 
one to four salesmen, as the casi' may lie. 

Q. Do they take the priHliict of anybiKly else?—A. No; exclusively for us. 

tj. The company is practically your company except that it is technically and 
legally separate?—A. Yes. 

(J. Made up by snbstantiallv the same stockholders?—A. Not the same stockhold¬ 
ers. .Some men are stis'kholders in both companies. IVe simply formed the com- 
|)any for the benefit of getting to the small trade direct. 

THE HTANIIAKP COMPANY Is IIKPUESEXTEP IN THE COHDAGE ASSOCIATION. 

Q. Is your company represented in the Conlage Association?'—A. Yes; onr com¬ 
pany is representi'd in this way; While we wanted to lx‘ represented, we did not 
want to Ixi governed in any way. 

Q. Do vou understand that any of the inemlx'rs of that organization are gov¬ 
erned?—A. No; notgoverneil. But we did not want to Ixi txiniid in any way. For 
the Ixmefit of the indusirv and for the correction of any abuses that might exist we 
were ix'rfectly willing to lielong to the organization; and it is a Ixmefit, a great ben¬ 
efit, to the indiLstry. 

Q. You still regularly send representatives to their mtHitings?—A. 0, yes; we are 
in harmony with everything they do. 

NAIUHK OK CONTHACTS IDII l•mlCIIASK OK HEMP--SEKIOUS PEKEIT OF SAME. 

Q- We were fold tho other day that the association had attempted to secure some 
changes in the forms of contracte that were made in buying hemp?—A. Yes. 

tj. 1 wish you would tell us the nature of those contracts, and what iiiwis you 
would suggest to ini|)rovc that part of the busimm—A. Well, in buying inanila hemp 
at the present time, we make contracts for goods of a certain nuality, which qualities 
are guaranteed. There is a clause in eaidi contract that if tho hemp bo inferior to the 
quality gnaranteixl the contract is to be subject to arbitration—that is the usual form 
of contract. Tho hemp comes in and if it is inferior the contract is arbitrateif and 
you take the hemp with the allowance. Now, that has workeil in the last S or 
a years to the markeil injury of the inaniifacturcrs. There has hardly been a con- 
s'gnmeiit of hemp above the grade of current shipped in tliat has not fxx'n sutiject to 
allowance. The eonsequeiux) is that maniifacturors onler the quality of hemp they 
<ic.sire and then they get something they do not want and have to go on the market 
again. For instance, I was in Europe in Decenitier, and I bought a (lartx'l of hemp 


•Seepp. IZO, 135, 148. 
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there, good current hemp. It was a quality we wanted very badly. At the market 
price then there was a difference between the good current hemp we wanted, and 
current hemp, of a cent and a half a pound. When it (Mune in it was inferior, and it 
was arbitrated and we got an allowance of a half cent a pound because the quality 
was between the current and the good current. Now that compelled us to take that 
quality, a little better than current hemp, when we could have bought current at a 
cent and a half a pound lower than good current. .This feature of the contracts is 
worrying all the manufacturers of cordage. 

Q. Who acts as arbitrator in cases like that?—A. The hemp brokers. Practically 
all hemp is sold through brokers. 

Q. Do the parties select an individual broker for arbitrator?—A. The hemp is sold 
through a broker, and the broker who sells the hemp usually acts as the first arbi¬ 
trator. Then if he says the quality is off, the seller atfU the buyer each appoints a man. 

OOVKRNMBNT SnOCLU KSTAUUSH GKAnES OK UBMP AND INSPECT SHIPMENTS. 

Q. What would you suggest as a remedy?—A. In my mind there is only one thing 
that wouhl obviate the trouble, and that is, since we have possession of the Philip¬ 
pine Islands now, for the Government to estatilish a standard of graiies to represent 
the quality. 

Q. You think that the War Department ought to establish an inspector in 
Manila?—A. Yes, decidedly. The United States Government in the Philippine 
Islands ought to be able to say under what jiarticular quality a certain consignment 
of hemp should lx; classifieii. 

Q. Your idea is to have the grades fixed by the Government, a Government 
inspector appointed, and the cargoes graded at Manila before they are sent out, so 
that the buyers would know what they were getting?—A. Yes. 

MANWACTUBE OP BINDING TWINE BY THE DEERINO AND m’cORMICK COMPANIES. 

Q. (By Mr. PARqunAB.) You apeak of the large amount of binder twine that the 
Deering and McCormick companies use. Are those two concerns now manufactur¬ 
ing their own binder twine?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where are their mills situated?—A. Chicago. 

Q. So they have combined binding twine with the manufacture of agricultural 
machinery?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know anything about the increase of binding twine mills in the West 
within the last few years?—A. I do not think there has been any imwease in the 
number of mills with the exception of the McCormick mill; that is the only new 
mill, but I am pretty well satisfied that other mills have increased their spindles. 

Q. Would you say that the establishment of mills by concerns such as tlie Deerin^i 
and McComiiik comiianics does not injure the cordage trade of this country much, 
because there is not much money in it anyhow'?—A. There would lie more money ii: 
the business if they were not in it, so to that extent they injure it. It is not gener¬ 
ally for the benefit of one industry for another man who is making money in oiu 
branch to go into another line and sell there at a re<lu(«d coat. 

Q. Was there much money to your concern in binding Iwine when the McCor 
mick company commentxsl manufacturing for themselves?—A. No; I do not supposi 
there was much money in it. 

PRISON MANCPACTTURE OP BINDING nVINE. 

Q. Do you know anything alxiut the establishment of binding-twine manufactun 
in the Minnesota State prison?—A. I know of it. 

Q. Do you know whether that matter has been agitated and discussed in othe 
States also?—A. In Michigan, 1 think. 

UNSDCCESSPl’I. ATTEMPTS TO USE SUBSTITUTES POR SISAL AND MANILA HEMP. 

Q. You spoke in your testimony also of the fact that when extremes prevailei 
raw material substitutes were used. Have you any successful substitutes for sisal o 
manila hemp?—A. No; none at all. There have bwn more or less attempts am 
experiments made, but it is a very hazardous proceeding. As soon as the sulistituti' 
are put in to cover a temporary situation the prices come down and then it is n 
good. Then, too, we are always hoping agpinst hope that those great advances wi 
come down. 
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l-BODDCriON AND UTILIZATION Olf AMERICAN IIEMl'. 

Q. Is there any utilization in this country of the American products in hemp or 
substitutes for hemp?—A. They use lareely American hemp for Eussia. They use 
quite a good deal of Kentucky hemp. That is made into taned goods for shrouding 
and things of that sort. 

Q. Has there lieen an increase in the production of hemp in this country of late 
years?—A. The crop last year was not good, but there has been a large increase in 
the production of American hemp within the last 2 or 3 years. We have practically 
given up the importation of Russian hemp to the advantage of the American. 

Q. As far as your knowicdge goes, is it a jiaying crop to the American farmer?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And you would say it is a crop that is not confined particularly to certain sec¬ 
tions or soils, but can usually he put in below a certain cold line?—A. Yes. 

PROPER MODE op SALE NOT TnilOUOH JOBBERS, BUT DIRECT TO CUSTOMERS. 

Q. In the case of large concerns like your own, in the matter of economies in dis¬ 
tribution, is it really better for yon to sell to the ^neral jobliers of the country, or to 
take up a distributing plan, such as you have in the Union Seiiing Company, to fur¬ 
nish your customers?—A. 1 think it is a good dead better to go to the consuming 
trade, it is much more expensive, but I tliink it is the only possible way to conduct 
your business properly. Then youdo away with that clementof risk where you have 
oniy one or two large concerns who buy a large amount of goods of you; and if they 
faii you are stuck for so mmOi. Or if they have a disagreement with you, they will 
not take your product from you. Whereas if you go to tlie consuming trade you have 
a thousand and one customers. There is more lablir, more work, and more expense, 
but you have the business actually in your own hands. Jobbers must go. 

ELI.MINATIO.S OP THE MIDDLEMAN. 

Q. Would yon say it has been tlie evident policy and possibly the practice of all 
thc.se great combinations to eliminate the middleman as much as possible?—A. No; 
I do not know. It has not been the jiolicy of the moat successful corjxiration—the 
Standard Oil Company. 

Q. Possibly, however, the different conditions of manufacturing its output would 
make that difference?—A. Proliably. 

A. An article that enters particularly into a retail trade could not very well escape 
from the middleman?—A. No. 

Q. Is it claimed and is it the expectation of many of the largo corporations that if 
tliey couid cut out tlie profits of the middlemen, part of tliat economy would go to the 
consumer?—A. Yes; I think it is. 

Q. As a husiness man, wonhl you say that the middleman, whether a broker, cotn- 
niLssion man, or iinmeiliate wholesaler, takes up an inordinate amount of profits 
tietwecu the manufaidurer and the consumer?—A. No; 1 do not think he does. 

Q. About what percentage ordinarily goes to the middleman in your busines.«?— 
A. Well, under ordinary conditions, a jobber’s commission in onr business would lie 
as a quarter of a cent a pound is to 6 cents; that is, alxnit 4 to 5 [ler cent. 

Q. Where the manufacturer reaches nearer the (»nsumer is there more of the char¬ 
acter of good will attached to the business itself than there would be in the case of a 
distributing concern where the manufacturer had no courern in it other than the 
results?—A. That is it exactly. 

,<J. (By Mr. A. I,. Harris.) I understand you to say that where the middleman is 
dispense with the consumer gets a portion of the Ix-nelit?—A. A portion, ves; 
naturally. 

Q. Will you name an article that is manufactured hy a large combination that has 
liwnscd with the middleman where the consumer is getting the lx*nefit?—A. Rope. 

Q. Any other article?—A. I do not know. I was only sjieaking of our own busi¬ 
ness. That is the only one I have knowledge of. 

tf. Is not that an cxcejition really instead of the rule?—A. I should imagine it to 
be the rule. A man can afford to split what ho has to pay to the jobber. 

HOPE HAS fluctuated IN PRICE ON ACCOUNT OF PHILIPPINE CONDITIONS. 

Q' (By Mr. Jenks.) What has lieen the course of prices of roiie for the last 2 or 3 
™—A. From 6 cents to 16 cents. 

time fluctuated up and down?—A. Yes; fluctuating practically all the 

762 - 11 
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Q. Mainly higher for the last 2 or 3 years?—A. About an average of 9 cents a pound 
for manila. 

Q. What has l)een the reason for the higher price?—A. The unsettled conditions 
caused by the Philippine war, which has had its effect both on sisal and manila. 

ORGANIZATIONS OF I,ABOR AND OAPITAI, HAVE NOT. AFPECTED WAGES—ABSRNOE OF 

LABOR TROUBLES. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) lias there been any organization of lalior in your indus¬ 
try?—A. t think not, otlier than the engineers, etc., who belong to tl )0 regular 
organization. The majority of our hands are unskilleil laborers. 

Q. Is the skilled labor organized as a rule?—A. Yes. 

y. Is there any opposition to organized lalsir on tlie part of tlie management of the 
rope industsy?—A. Not the slightest. Wo have never liad any trouble with labor in 
the rope industry. 

Q. lias organized labor had any influence in increasing or steadying the wages of 
labor?—A. I do not think it has ever had any effect either one way or the other in 
our business. In the course of my experience, which covers 14 years, I do not remem¬ 
ber any lalwr troubles at all. 

Q. Can you say whether or not the organization of capital has had any effect to 
either increase or decrease the wages in this industry?—A. It has not affected it 
either way. 

TUI! COMMERt'IAI. VALUE OF GOOD WII.L. 

Q. (By Mr. PniLi.irs.) In combinations there is a great deal said alsiut the good 
will in capitalization. Do you think that in a large combination tlie good will amounts 
to much—to any considerable sum?—A. I do not know what you would call a con¬ 
siderable sum. The >Scwall-I)ay Cordage Company is one of our suh-i'oiicerns. We 
kept that organization alive, and last week, while in Boston, I could have sold the 
capital stock of the Sewall-Day Cordage Comimuy, which represents a name only, for 
fl00,000. 


POPULAR GOOD WILL EXTENDED TO THE INDEPENDENT CONCERN BATHER TUAN TO A 

COMBIN.VTION. 

Q. Is the good will of the public more likely to lie extended to independent prowr- 
ties which spring up against a monojioly or against a large combine? Is the public 
more disposed to deal with an independent concern than with one that tends toward 
monopoly?—A. With an independent concern, decidedly. 

Q. Then they lose the good will of the community at large by combining, do they 
not?—A. Not if they keep the individual coucenis alive. There can be a combine 
without merging; purely as a big combination, I mean to say. The Carnegie Steel 
Company can still keep its name, though losing its identity. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You make a distinction between commercial goo<l will and 
popular good will? —A. Yes. , 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) The popular good will, as a rule, gmis to the independent 
concerns?—A. Decidedly not to the large corporation. 

Q. Does not the indeiieudent concern have the good will of the public, rather than 
the large combine, as a rule? It has been testified before this commission in the case 
of a combine that one reason they broke down was that the people patronized the 
ones that started up independently in preference to the combine,-A. I ilo not think 
it is a wise policy for any combination to obliterate the names of the individual con¬ 
cerns and the good will by any means. I think it is a wise policy to kpAjp them as 
we do ours. The L. Waterbury Company, we keep that. We keep the Sewall-Day 
Cordage Company, which has a very strong reputation. If wo calleil this niill No. 1 
and that mill No. 2 of the Standard Rope and Twine Company, the identity of the 
plants would be lost, and jiossibly the good will also. 

ECONOMIES THAT RESULT FROM A COMBINATION OF CORDAGE PLANTS. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) I wish you would enumerate a little more particularly the 
economies resulting from the combination of those several concerns that yon unitcxl 
into one—in other words, the purposes of association.—A. Of course, to start with, 
yon have a smaller office staff of clerks, and you can do away with some head super¬ 
intendents and under-superintendents. Wlule in one mill you might have to have 
a very expert or a very efficient superintendent, you might get along with under- 
superintendents who were not so expensive, and have a general superintendent, as 
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we have, and luicompliah the Bame result, or rather better results. There an! a 
number of other economies that do not present themselves to my mind now, but 
they show in the pay roll C!oBt. 

Q. A reduction of about what jwr cent?—A. Well, I know we rediussl the cost of 
two mills 10 per cent. 

Q. And it is upon this ground that you formed the combination of the several 
concerns?—A. Now, I do not say that. I do not say anybody in the formation had 
that in mind or anything of that kind. I do not know that that was the reason for 
the formation. 

(J. Actuatcsl hy purely business reasems?—A. Yes; and then by the combination 
the economies were made. 

rBHOMNTAGE OP COllDAOE llOSINESS CONTROLLED IIV TUB NATIONAL AND STANDARD 

COMI'ANIES. 

Q. I believe you ma<le it clear that the National Cordage Company got possession 
of more than 50 mir (!ent of the business of the country by the combination?—A. We 
had more than 50 per wnt—more than 00 jaw cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) And your company now has ])robably oni3-third?—A. No; I 
shonid say alx)ut 1.5 i!er cent. My idea as to lh(i eonsiimption is more conservative 
than other ixiople’s in the business. 

A TRUST IMl’OaSUlLE IN THE COllDAOE HU.Sl.VESS. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it true that tlu! conditions in this industry are sneh 
that it IS impossible to bring about .such a combination as will drive the independ¬ 
ents out of busine.HS or force them into the combination?—.A. Yon have .seen the 
i-esiiit of that in the United .States Cordage Company. Then! will never bi' another 
combination in the isirdagi! Inisiness. There may 1«! an assoi-iation, and Ido not 
tliink there will Ixi .any money in the biLsiuess unless there is .some association or 
combination, or call it whatever you will, for the general betterment of the industry 
at large. Them will never be another trust, or whatever you may cidl it, in the 
coriiage business. 

CONTROL OK RAW MATERIAL RV THE NATIONAL COHDA.IE COMCANV. 

(J. (By Mr. FAiiiiUHAR. ) By combination can yon effect any economies in the 
pnr.'hase of raw material over the individual projieVties?—A. No; none whatever. 

(f. (By Mr. .Ienks). At the _ta.ginning did the National Cordage Company try to 
get .sjiecial rates on raw material?—A. They put themselves in such a jxisitibn that 
they were the only buyeis. They wanted to eontrol the hemp market. 

Q. Did they for a lime hold a (lecidefl advantage over the Plyinoulh and the Fil¬ 
ler companies?—A. Weli, the Plymouth and the Fitter companies W’ere more or 
le.ss interested. There was an understanding with the National in connection with 
the hemj) industry. 

tj. .So all three were pnmtically together?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are certain there was an understanding?—A. Oh, I know there was an 
understanding. 

Q. May I ask what the source of your information is? Did you sei! the contnu-t?— 
A. No; hut we shiiiped hemp to the Plymouth and Fitter companies when I was 
with the National Cordage Company. 

KFTORTS OP NATIONAL COJII’ANY TO SECURE CONTROL OF PLYMOUTH COMPANY. 

<1. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Did the National Cordage Company go to extremes, or 
ilid it make extraordinary efforts to secure control of the Plymouth Cordage Com¬ 
pany?—A. I think we had some of their stock; I do uot really know how much. 
My information would come only from gossip, but I think some effort was made to 
get control of their stock. 

Q. Did they keep a standing advertisement in the Boston papers offering mmrh 
more than the value of the stock?—A. I do not remember that. 

UNDEHSTANDINO between concerns as, TO PRICES—SUCH AGREEMENTS CAN NOT BE 
MAINTAINED. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you had an understanding with a large majority of 
•he plants engaged in the cordage business to sell at given prices?—A. That is what 
the cordage association is. 
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Q. That is what you are endeavoring to do now?—A. Yes; we do have a sort of 
gentlemen’s agreement on prices whereby everybody is bound to live up to the 
prices, but they do us they please when it comes to the test. 

Q. Have you found the difficulty in siich agreements to be that some one would 
cut under?—A. I have never known it to fail yet. 

Q. That is the rule when these understandings exist that some one will cut under 
the price?—A. They may not do it themselves, but thtough their agents they do it. 
They do cut. 1 have never known it to fail yet. 

Q. Such an imderstanding has never been kept long in any industry?—^A. Never. 

(Testimony closed). 


Exhibit 1. 


New York, NomnlHir 1893. 

Cirmditr of the. renrganiziiHon committee, of the Noliotuil Omtmje Comjmny, to 

creditors. 

Proposed modified plan of settlement with creditors, involving the sale or transfer of 
all the assets of the National Cordage Company, and their application, in the first 
instance, to the payment of its debts. This also involves the purchase by the reor¬ 
ganized company of thceight security mills, the cancellation of the existing $6,000,000 
mortgageon these mills, and thcissuanceof stock in licuof the bonds secured thereby. 

The reorganized comiiany will Ih; called United States Conlage Cbm])any 


I'UOPOSEl) SKTTI.E.MEXT WITH CNSECUBKI) CREDITOUS. 

Pay 25 per cent of the unsecured (lebt in cash by January .31,18!M. Tli is will exhaust 
the unpledged merchandise and cash assets, leaving accounts receivable and other 
items to be disimsed of as below; 

Pay 65 per cent of the unsecured debt by January 31, 1894, in bonds at par of the 
Uniterl States Cordage Company (which shall be part of an authorized issue of 
$7,500,000 30-year 6 per cent gold lamds), secured by a mortgage on all the mills and 
realty, plant, machinery, giMsl will, trade-marks, brands, and patents, acquired and 
to be acquired, also by pledge of all sto(;ks of other irordage companies owned by the 
Uniterl States Cordage winpany. Thivie bonds will be dated Januarv 1, 1894. 

Pay 10 per cent ($875,.581) of the face of the total unsecured debt and interest on the 
total unseiaired <lebt in trust liquidation certificates, secured by a pledge of all the 
accounts receivable ami other jicrsonal assets of the National Conlage Company 
remaining after providing for the 25 per cent payment in cash and the exiienscs of 
receivership and reorganization. 

These pledged assets will Ih; liquiilatcd as rapidly as possible. The trust liquida¬ 
tion certificates will entitle the holder tojiis jiro rata share of the proceeds of these 
pledged assets to an amount not exceeding this 10 per cent and interest. 

These pledged accounts receivable and other personal assets are classifieil by the 
committee, as follows: 

Slow, but considered good. $1, 111, 762 

Slow and doubtful, of the face value of $1,851,076, but probably good for. 600,000 


1,711,762 


SECURED CREDITORS. 

The committee has arranged with a majority in value of the scoured creditors, and 
expects to arrange with all secured creditors, for the gradual liquidation of their mer¬ 
chandise collateral, through the United States Cordage Comimny at prices to lie agreed 
upon, and the acceptance of payment for their deficiency, if any, in these trust liipii- 
dation certificates. 

We recommend the prompt acceptance of the above proposition. It is the best set¬ 
tlement of which the condition of the company permits. 

Georoe C. Maqodn, 

Ernst Thalmann, 

Gustav H. Gossleh, 

Reorgamzalion QmmiUee. 
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To the credUors of the Nationul Cordage Company: 

The reorganization eominittoe lias submitted to us in detail a statement of the con¬ 
dition and affairs of the National Cordage Com[)any which we have examined witli 
care. We fully concur in the conclusions reached by the reorganization committee, 
as stated in its Circular No. 2, and we recommend to all eriSitors the immediate 
acceptance of the plan of settlement proposed. It is our opinion that this ^justment 
is not only most equitable and fair to all concerned, but also that it is the best that 
can be made under the circumstances. 


Geokok G. Williams, 
Jhreith'nt (themmd National fiank, 
Geokok S. Coe, 

1‘rividml Anumnn lifchnnye Natmial Hank, 

W. W. SlIEBMAN, 

l'n'.iidi'iil Notional Honk of Comnwee, 

Adrimnj Committee. 


To the mdiion of the Natimud Cordaye ('ompany: 

As receivers of this cqm|)any we hereby concur in the recommendation for the 
ailjnstment of all liabilities of the National Cordage Company as proposed by the 
reorganization committee. In recommending the immediate and unanimous approval 
and acceptance of the settlement projKised, we do so in the interest of the creditors at 
large, and believing that in no other way they could expect to obtain lus favorable a 
liquidation of their claims, as the liabilities of the conqiany and its varied interests 
are too large to be adjusted favorably through any other procedure than through the 
proposed reorganization and adjustment. 


li. F. C. Y'ouno, 

G. Weaver Iaiper, 

Hecritm. 


Various changes in the very complicated affairs of the National Cordage Conqiany 
which have taken place since June 21,1893 (the date of our Circular No. 1), will pre¬ 
vent the receivers and the reorganization committee from carrying out the settlement 
I lien proposed. A new form of settlement is necessary, wdiicn, how'cver, is believwl 
to be a lictter settlement for the body of creditors than the one originally proposed. 

The settlement now projicsed means the application of all the assets of every sort, 
in the first instance, to the payment of debts. 

This change in the form of settlement has become necessary for the following 
reasons: 

The time for proving claims before the receivers expired on August 31, 1893, and 
on that date and since a iininber of claims were filed, including claims tor breach of 
various contracts, such as leases, manufacturing, eiiqiloyment, sales, etc., not appear¬ 
ing on the books as liabilities, which swelled the demands against the company to a 
Slim considerably larger than had lieeii aiitj(:i|)ate<l. 

Moreoyer, a large numlier of debts, utxin which the company was only contingently 
liable as indorsor, and which, therefore, did not appear in the accounts as liabilities, 
and which were not expected to become liabilities, have become actual liabilities by 
the failure and default of the priiiciiial debtors. 

A large shrinkage in both pledged and unpledged mereliandise and other assets has 
also occurred through the niqirecedenteii decline in the prices of fibers, rope, and 
twine, and this loss was made still greater by the fact that, after the receivers took 
possession, orders for twine, previously given to the company, were canceled to the 
extent of many thousand tons. 

Tlie financial depression also causeii failure among the company’s customers, which 
rcndereil numerous accounts slow, doubtful, or bad, which on June 21 were consid¬ 
ered good and quick assets. 

These facta ami the maturing of certain underlying liens on various mill projierties 
have inci-eased the total debt by the sum of $l,()0t),374, and made it too large to be 
I'aid in bonds at 80, as originally proposed. For this reason no allotment has lieen 
maile, and no liability has oeen incurred under the underwriting agreements by the 
signers thereof. 

'fhe underlying liens on the various projierties are $1,385,000 on the Security Mills 
(now proposed to be purchaseil), and $728,000 on the Union Mills, in addition.to 
interest on both items. About $fe6,000 of this sum must be jiaid this year, and is 
treated as a jiart of the present debt. To jirovide (or these security liens, among 
other things, the authonzed issue of bonds must be increased from $6,000,000 to 
$7,500,000. There is also a mort^e of $260,000 upon another of the comjiany’s mills 
which was contracted to be conveyed to it free of incumbrance, which amount the 
nmeivers claim bom the vendors of the property. 
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On October 27,1893, the receivers filed a detailed inventory, taken as of the date 
of June 30,1893, being their first inventory. This shows assets appraised by them 
at $12,601,581, and liabilities as of June 30, 1893, of $11,660,617, and contingent lia¬ 
bilities of $1,039,826. 

On September 30, 1893, another inventory was marie, and a statement of assets 
and liabilities as of that date lias been made up by Mr. Seaward, accountant of the 
receivers. 

Until after the completion of this inventory of September 30, 1893, and until after 
an examination of the claims filed against the receivers and of the receivers’ appraise¬ 
ments show<n by their inventory tiled on October 27, 1893, it was impracticable tor 
the reoigani/Ation committee to formulate a new proposition for settlement. 

In the meantime, however, the committee has used^evory effort to complete a plan 
of reorganization, tlie smvess of which depends upon a voluntary settlement by the 
creiliUirs, hut which will put the reorganized company in possession of property and 
business of mlich greater value than that of the jiresent company before its failure. 

While the changes above referred to have seriously diminished the proportion of 
()uick assets to unsecured liabilities and have therefore eorresixjndingly duninishetl 
the Jiresent paying capacity of the iiasets, nevertheless, the. slow assets remain, and can 
1 x 1 utilized in time and with judgment to the advantage of creditors, while the mills, 
jilants, macliinery, and good will of the reorganized company can be made available 
as valuable security for the bonds offered in settlement. 

Mr. Jolin Scott, on behalf of the committee, has carefully examined the work of 
the accountant above referred to, as well as the claims filed and the allowances which 
the committee thinks will be made, and advises the committee that, subject to future 
proof of claims not now known or anticipated, and subject to jxissible variations 
resulting from the receivers’ allowame or ilisallowance of claims jiroved, the follow¬ 
ing figures are correct as of September 30, 1893: 


ASSETS. 

Real estate, mills,-plant, and machinery (not including g(»d 
will, trade-marks, etc.) in New Jersey receivers’ possession 


aird appraised by them at. ’ $2,934,388 

Stocks of other cordage couijmnusi in receivers’ jrossession 

and apjiraised by them at. 679,300 

Merchandise.. 4,880,884 

Notes receivable. 273,303 

Accounts receivable*. .3,596,691 

Mill supplies. 60,000 

Security corporation bonds. 303,624 

Cash. 326,169 

Claims against various parties. 595,.463 

. -$13,649,822 

less pledged assets. 4,839,978 


Free assets... . . 8i 844 


LIABIUTIES. 

Debts as per books. $12,251,792 

Claims filed subject to adjustment and allowance 

(estimated). $500,000 

Liens due this year. 456,000 

Contingencies and expenses (estimated). 388,000 

- 1,344,000 


Total debt. 13,596,792 

Value of collateral pledged as of Septemlier 30, 1893, to be 
applied in payment of secured debt. 4,839,978 

Unsecureil debt. 8,765,814 

Ajiparent surplus. 64,030 


■ This item dues net include the eight Security Mills nor the live Union Miils. 

SThis Includes the assets expected to be received from the Boston receivers as part ol the rcoigan* 
izatlon. ’ 
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The pledged awts ($4,839,978) include certain accounts and notes receivable, 
security bonds, and also certain merchandise, the latter being of the appraised value 
of $4,100,489. 

For the purpose of raising the cash necessary to pay the 26 per cent offered, in 
addition to the cash in hand, there is available free merchandise amounting to 
$780,395, and the unpledged accounts and notes receivable, and the mill supplies. 

In this way all the free assets, exwpt those representing the mill proixirties and 
good will, will he applied to the riayment of 35 per cent of the face of the imseciireil 
debt and interest, imd the pUKlgeil assets will Ixi applied to the payment of the secured 
debt The remaining a.ssets, representing the mill properties and good will, and also 
the new mill proix'rties to he acijuired, will he mortgaged to secure tiu! payment of 
the honda mainly used in miying the remaining 05 txr cent of the unsecured debt 

Thus the entire assets of the company will tie utilized in the payment of its delits. 

The above assets, amounting to $13,049,822, are not all available for immediate 
liipiidatioii of debts, Ixicause they can not now lie converted into cash at adeipiate 
pnees. For instance, among them are slow and doubtful assets of the face value of 
$2,902,838, which can not be considered for purposes of present (layment, but which 
are lielieved to he ultimately gwid for $1,711,762. Nor can the item of mills, plant, 
machinery, etc., amounting to $2,934,388, nor the item of stocks of other mills, 
amounting to $079,300, bo advantageously turneil into cash for the purposes of 
immediate liipiidatioii. Nor can it lx‘ ascertained at present how iiiuch can lie 
collected of the item of claims against various parties, amounting to $595,463. 

In short, $6,500,860 of the unsecured debt and the intere.st must be provided for 
by bonds and triist-liipiidation certificates, and provision must also lie made for 
$1,657,000 of underlying liens on various properties, which mature at various times 
during the ensuing ten vears and which are not included in the above item of total 
debt. 

If an attempt should Isi made to pay the present debt at the present time at foreerl 
sale out of the present assets, it is obvious that creditors could not be paid in full, and 
a forced sale would .so materially reduce the above-appraised value of the assets as to 
pay an un.satisfactory dividend to creditors. 

the market price of gooil will at a forced sale of a dismeiuliered property is so 
problematical tiiat it is not appraised. 

TUK SECCllITV MILLS. 

The eight mills of the Security Cor|>oration have heretofore licon operated under a 
lease, which required the yearly ))aymcnt for twenty years by the National Cordage 
Ihinpany to the Security (.!or|)oratioii of $385,(KXI annual rental. The payments, if 
continued, would retire the Security Corporation bonds of $6,000,000, with interest, 
at the end of the lea.se. 

Although these mills formisl an important part of the cordage company’s operated 
|ilant, it was ohi ious that, the terrn.s of the lease were too burdensome for the reor- 
ganizdl comjiany. The committee has therefore completeil arrangements for a con¬ 
veyance of the title of the Security Mills to the reorganized company, subject to the 
approval of the liolders of the hoiids of tlie Security Corporation. A large majority, 
in value, of thesi' houilhohlers have already aa.s(.>nted to this conveyance, which, when 
maile, will Ixi free from the lien of the mortgage of the Security Corporation of 
$6,060,000, and will he subject only to underlying liens in the nature of purehase- 
nioney morfgag(^s, amounting altogether to $1,3,85,000, |)ayment of which will he 
providisl for l>y tlie reorganization. It is conliilently ex|Micled that the necessary 
consent will hi!Obtained from all the holdei's of Security (Corporation Iwnds. 

lugiving this consent, however, the holders of the security corporation bonds have 
expnwsly stipulated that bonds of the reorganizeil comiiany should not 1«! issued to 
cnvlitors at lews than par, and that the whole is.sne should not exceed $7,500,(XX). 

Tliiaagri'cment, if consummated, will place the 8 Security Mills (the Boston, Stand¬ 
ard, New lledtoni, Uiwrence, Middletown, Chicago, Ohio, and American) under the 
mortgage made to secure the bonds of the reorganizmt cordage company, and when 
the tJnioii Mills are acquired, will make it a mortgage upon 22 niiils (instead of u|>on 
12, as originally imiposed). It will reduce the fixed annual charges by the sum of 
$5,85,000, and will relievo the nwrganizcil cordage comiiany from burdensome re¬ 
strictions contaiiH'il in the security lease and mortgage, and so permit of greater 
economy in managing and operating the mills. 

By the. iirovisioii made in the reorganization for underlyinjj liens, it is also ex- 
IHv.ted that the reorganized comi>any will acquire title to the Union Mills, ownership 
61 a iiart of which has been heretofore represented by capital stocks of corporations 
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owning these properties. The remaining portion of these capM stocks is now 
piedffM to secure payment of the underlying liens on these properties. 

The stockholdcra of the National Cordage ComiMiny have, with practical unanim¬ 
ity, submit!^ to an assessment on their stock ($20 on each preferred share and $10 
on each common share), and have paid in their contributions for working capital for 
the new company. The amount already paid in cash is in excess of $2,700,000, and 
this is expectM to be increased to nearly $3,000,000. ‘ 

This fund, while not available for the payment of debts of the old company, will 
be in the treasury of tlie new companjr, and will greatly strengthen its resources and 
credit and sypply it with working capital. 

The committee also calls attention to the fact that, in addition to the new real prop¬ 
erty of value which will be acquired for the new comjmny, several burdensome con¬ 
tracts of various kinds will Iki abrogated or modilieif, the acc-ounts and system of 
business will be much shnplified, the expenses will 1)0 much reduced, all of which 
will also add to the value of the tionds of the reorganized company. 

These facts render the bonds now proposeil to be issued so much more valuable 
than the bonds originally proixml that they should be available at par for the pay¬ 
ment of debts. 

The only alternative to this proposition is the dismemberment of the properties 
and their sale in judicial proceedings, which would produce most unsatisractory 
results. 

The reoiganization committee therefore most respectfully uiges all creditors to 
assent to the plan herein proposed before December 1, 1893, and requests the cred¬ 
itors to sign and forward the inclosed assent as soon as possible. 

The committee intends to proceed with this reorganization on or about December 
1, 1893, by the oiganization of a new company to carry on the former business of the 
National Cordage Company. 

This company will be called the Uniteil States Cordage Company. 

In what it haa heretofore said the committee has treated the situation as it must be 
viewed by a creditor desiring prompt settlement. 

The valuations which it has been obliged to aiiopt for this purpose are radically 
different from the'valuations which would lai put ujxm the same properties as prop¬ 
erties of a going concern, owned and oiierated by a solvent corporation, and, in par¬ 
ticular, they represent, on the basis here adopted, much less value than will be 
represented by the enlareed, increased, and harmoniously consolidated properties 
expected to be obtained tor the reorganized Cordage Company, as will appear from 
the committee’s circular No. 2, to stockholders, inclosed with this. 

The committee recommends the acceptance of the settlement herein proposed. It 
is the best settlement of which the condition of the company permits. In saying 
this, it reminds you that its members are themselves creditors and also the agents of 
other creditors, and that the advisory committee of bank presidents, whose recom¬ 
mendation is hereto attached, were appointed to represent all creditor banks. 

Geoboe 0. Maqoun, 

Ernst Thalmann, 

Gustav H. Gosslek, 

Heunjaitizulmn Cuvimittee. 


Exhibit 2. 

Vmted Cordage Company. Remganizalim agreement, dated June S, 1895. 

[Manbattsn Trast Compan)', depositary, 2 Nassau street, T. U. Wentworth, secretary.] 

This agreement, made in the city and State of New York, this third day of June, in 
the year 1895, between Frank K. Sturgis, William Barbour, and John I. Waterbury, 
and such other person or persons as may hereafter constitute said committee, here¬ 
inafter called the committee, jiarties of the first part, and such of the first mortgage 
bondholders and holders of ^aranteed stock, preferred stock, and common stock of 
the United States Cordage Company as shall assent and become parties hereto and 
comply with the terms hereof, parties of the second part. 

Whereas the United States Cordage Comiiany is a corporation incorporated under 
the laws of New Jersey, with an authorized capital stock in all of three hundred and 
forty thousand shares of the par value of $100 each, of which shares sixty thousand 
or tnereabouts are guaranteed stock, eighty thgusand shares or thereabouts are pre¬ 
ferred stock, and two hundred thousand shares or thereabouts are common stock, 
whose respective rights and priorities are set forth in the certificate of incorporation 
of said company; and, * 
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Whereas such corporation has an issue of six per cent thirty-year gold bonds, to 
an amount of 17,600,000, secured by a mortgage to theUnited States Trust Company, 
of New York, as trustee, bearing date January 1, 1894, upon the mills and property 
of the company; and. 

Whereas default has occurred, or is likely to occur, in the payment of the inter¬ 
est falling due on said mortgage bonds on the first day of July, 1895. 

The principal or interest, or lioth, of underlying bens upon the mortgaged prop¬ 
erty have fallen in arrears to a large amount, and have not lieen dischargerl, and 
certain other subsidiary liens are about to fall due, and tliat funds lie iirovided there¬ 
for, and it is necessary that a readjustment be had of the rights and priorities of tlie 
said bondholders; that further cash capital be provided for the company, and tliat a 
reorganization take place of its affairs for the benefit and security of the Ixindliolders 
and stockholders alike; and. 

Whereas if the mortgaged property should lie sohl under said mortgage tlierc is 
danger that no adequate bid or price would lie obtained therefor, unless tlie stock- 
holders and Ismdholders, of whom there are a very large niimlxir, shall act in unison 
and protect their interests; therefore, the following plan for the protection of the 
interests of the liondliolders, stockholders, and of all other parties in interest in 
the company has been agrew iiiion between the committee and a large iimiilier of 
Ixmdholders, holders of guaranteed stock, of preferred stisik, and of common shick, 
and certain creditors, viz; 

PLAN OP REOHOANIZATION. 


One or more corporations shall Ixi created, and by foreclosure of the existing mort¬ 
gage made to the United States Tnist Coniiiany or otherwise be invested with the 
title to the real estate and other properties of the company, or of such as the com¬ 
mittee herein named shall determine to retain. The term company as hereinafter 
used is intended to refer to such corfKiration or corporations as snail finaliy lie util¬ 
ized to issue the securities or perfect the reoigimization provided by this plan. 

The company shall create, and, as requimd, issue the following securities: 

let. Its fifty-year first mortgage six per emit gold boiidsforthe sum of $1,000 each, 
Is-aring interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, ami secured by mortgage or 
deed or trust to a trust eoinpaiiy in the city of New York, approved by the commit¬ 
tee, as trustee, and which, uiion satisfaction of or providing for the existing mortg^ 
of the United States Trust Company and the subsidiary liens, shall lie a first lien 
upon the company’s property, rights, and franchises, ami which shall contain, among 
other things, provisions for a sinking fund of at least one per cent annually; for the 
payment of the said bonds at any time prior to maturity at the price of 105 and 
interest; for the sale of any of the real estate and property of the company not 
required for use in its business and the application of the proceeds, and such other 
jirovisiong as counsel shall advise. The entire issue of such bonds shall lie limited 
to $3,000,000. 

2ud. Its fifty-year consolidated five, per cent mortgage gold bonds of $1,000 each, 
or other approved denomination, secured by a mortg^e or deed of a trust to a trust 
company in the city of New York, approved by the committee, as trustee, which, 
on satisfaction of or providing for the existing mortgage to the United States Trust 
Company and any subsidiary liens, shall be a lien upon the company’s proiierty, 
rights, and franchises, subject to the said first mortgage to the amount of $3,000,000, 
hcreiiilicfore described. Said mortgi^c shall contam similar provisions in reference 
to the payment of the said bonds prior to maturity at par and interest, for the sale 


of any real or personal estate not required lor the business of the company, and sncli 
other provisions as counsel shall advise. The entire issue of bonds thereunder shall 
he liniitrxi to $7,600,000, of which the necoasary amount shall be used in exchange 
for the present outstanding issue of first-mortgage bonds and the interest due there¬ 
on, as hereinafter provided. 

The said bonds shall entitle the holder to interest at the rate of five per cent in 
:iiiy year, payable from profits, if earned prior to any dividend upon the stock aiid 
not otherwise, which interest shall be non-cumulativc. Provided, however, 'That in 
any year in which a dividend of two per cent per annum shall be declared and jiaid 
iqion the stock of the company there shall lie'paid upon such (»nsolidatcd bonds 
from the profits of the company for such year, if such profits shall justify the same, 
hi addition to interest at 5 per cent, as above provided, an amount not to exceed 2i 
per cent, provided the unpaid interest in arrear on said bonds shall cqiud such 
amount, and if not, then to the amount of such interest as may be so in arrear. Such 
lamds shall also have voting power attached thereto. 

3rd. Common stock to the amount of $12,000,000. 

Such shares shall be of the par value of $100 each, and the form thereof and of 
such bonds and the mortgages to secure the same shall be such as the committee and 
counsel shall approve. 
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The holders of bonds and stock of the present company who shall become parties . 
to the reorganization, and who shall deposit their bonds and stock with the com¬ 
mittee, and comply with the conditions hereof, shall be entitled to receive bonds and 
stock as hereinabove described, on the following basis: 

(1) The holders of the present outstanding issue of $7,600,000 of bonds shall be 
entitled to exchange the same at par for such consolidated bonds, hereinabove pro- 
videil for, the interest coupon maturing July 1, 1895, to l)o paid in like bonds. 

(2) Every holder of guaranteed stock of the present cordage company shall sub- 
scrilie at jiar for said new first mortgage bonds (aggregating $3,000,000) to the amount 
of $20 pt:r siinfe for his resiiective holding, and shall pay $5 per share upon becoming 
party to this agreement, and the remainder in three installments upon the call of the 
committw! upon not less than ten days’ notice, and shall receive the completion of 
such payments and uiion the performance of the condition herein, when prepared 
for issue, bonds of the said issue of $3,000,000 at par to the amount of said payment 
in cash, interest on such bonds to be adjusted, and shall also receive eighty ^r cent 
in common stock of the new company at par upon the par value of his said holding 
of guaranteed stock dciwsited under this agreement. 

(3) Every holder of preferred stock of the present cordage company shall subscribe 
at i)ar for said new first mortgage bonds (a^regating $3,000,000) to the amount of 
ten dollars jjer share for his respective holding, and shail pay $2.50 per share upon 
iMjcoming party to this agreement, and the remainder in tlmee installments upon tlie 
call of the committee upon not less than ten days’ notice, and shall receive upon the 
completion of such payments and upon the i)erformBnce of the conditions herein, 
when prepared for issue, bonds of tlie said issue of $3,000,000 at par to the amount 
of said payment in (sush, interest on such bonds to be adjusted, and shall also receive 
forty per cent in the common stock of tlie new comjiany at par ujxin the par value 
of His sail! holding of preferred .stock doixisited under this agreement. 

(4) Every liolder of common stock of the present cordage company shall sulwcribe 
at par for said new first mortgage tionds (aggregating $3,000,000) to the amount of 
five dollars per share for his respective holding, and shall pay $1.25 per share upon 
becoming fiarty to this agreement, and the remainder in three installments uixin the 
call of tlie committee, upon not leas than ten days’ notice, and shall receive upon the 
completion of such payments and upon the jierfonnanco of the conditions herein, 
lionds of the said issue of $3,000,000 at par to the amount of said payment in cash, 
interest on such bonds to be adjusted, and shall also receive twenty per cent in the 
common stock of tlie new comjiany ijt par upon the par value of his said holding of 
common stock deposited under this agreement. 

(5) Such bonds out of the amount of $3,000,000 as may not Im subscribed for, and 

any bonds or stock not required for exchange, and any securities or cash on hand 
shall be used luid dis|) 0 scd of by the committee for any purpose or purposes of reor¬ 
ganization or the expenses thereof or for the benefit of tlie company, as to the com¬ 
mittee may seem fit. , . . 

(6) From the amounts to be raised, lus herein provided, the underlying hens exist¬ 
ing upon the mortgaged properties of the companjr or such as the committee shall 
approve, shall be retired, provided that any of said existing bonds or sublying lien 
lionds or liabilities which the committee shall decide to pay if not due, or it pay¬ 
ment can not lie made, may lie left oiitstahding, provided the committee shall retain 
or deposit cash, or an amount of such new bonds of the issue of $3,000,000 equal 
to the outstanding bonds or liens or equal to any liability thereon. 

Now, therefore, this agreement witiicsseth, that the suliscriliers hereto have agreed 
with each other and with the committee as follows; 

First. That the (larthw of the second part hereby constitute and appoint Frank K. 
Sturgis, William llarlxuir, and John I. Vvaterbury attorneys in factfftr them and each 
of them in carrying out this agreement and as the Committee of Reorganization. 

^cond. 'That each party hereto of the second jart will (^operate to carry the fore- 
goingplan, and this agreement, into effect and will deposit his bonds and strxik of 
whicnever class as lierein proviiled with the Manhattan Trust Coinjiany at the city of 
New York when required, and will execute jiroper transfers of each of the same, so 
that the legal title thereto may Ixicome vested in the committee, for which certificates 
shall be issued, on behalf of said tru^t company, in such form as the cominittee aj}"! 
approve, which certificates the coimnittee will endeavor to have listed upon the New 
York Stock Exchange, provided, that if any of the parties hereto shall fail to surren¬ 
der or transfer their said bonds or stock, or fail to make the required p^menta, or 
fail to comply with the terras hereof, such jiarty or parties shall forfeit all payments 
and have no further right to partiidpate in the lienents hereof. 

Any stockholder or Ixmdholder not becoming a party hereto, and not depositing 
his stock or bonds, shall not be entitled to participation herein, nor to sliaro in any 
form in said reorganization. 
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Third. The committee shall be sole judge as to when and in what manner and to 
what extent the plan shall be carried out. The committee may, in its judgment, 
declare the plan operative; and in case, for any reason, the plan shall not be declared 
operative, or the same bo declared almndoned, before or after any change therein, 
the securities detailed shall be returned to the several parties depositing the same, 
and all cash repaid, less the pro rata share of the expenses incurred, subject to the 
provisions herein containeil as to the right to use certain of the cash to carry on the 
biisiueffl of the company. The commitU’e may extend time for acceptance, may 
aliandon the plan at any time, and may take such other steps as in their judgment 
shall 1)6 deemed best to carry out the same. 

Fourth. The committee may flil any vacancy, appoint sub-rammittces, counsel, 
attorneys and agents, and incur such ex])en8ea as in its judgment are re<]uired in car¬ 
rying out the plan. Tlie committee may confer with any receivers appointed, and 
take such steps as shall, in their judgment, lai necessary in regard to any claim or 
liability preferred against the receiver or the company. Said committee may trans¬ 
fer tlie said bonds and shari* of stock into their own names, and may vote in pisrson 
or by proxy uj)on the same either in their names or in the names of the equitable 
owners, at any meeting, regular or special, of the stockholders of said existing cor¬ 
poration, or otherwise, or may receive a pnixy from the Manhattan Trust Company 
to vole on the same, and may take any steps generally which it may be advised by 
counsel to be necessary to jirotect the interests of the owners or for carrying out of 
said ))lan, and in partiiailar may call any meeting wliich the stockholders or bond¬ 
holders might call, and institute or defend any suits which the stockholders or 
bondholders themselves might institute or defend. The committee may in like 
manner declare due the principal of tlie said lainds secured by mortgage to the 
United States Trust Company, ortakeanyproceeilingsor make any requests, wliether 
for foreclosure of the mortgago or otherwise, to carry out the plan. The committee 
may, in the name of the liondholders, demand any action or relief from the Uiiiteil 
States Tnist Company or other trustee which the jiarties themselves could demand. 
lJ|K)ii any sale or sales of the proixirty of the said existing company the committee 
may, in its discretion, purchase and acquire the same, or any part or parts thereof, 
aiKi use said lioiids and stock and securities in its possession or deposited to jiay for 
I lie same, and shall liold tlie same when so purchased, and generally exercise all and 
singular the ]>owers and discretion which the jiarties of the second part, or any of 
tlicin, might or could do singly or collectively as stockholders, bondholders, or otfier- 
wisc. Tlie coniinittce may construe this agreement, including said plan, and its ain- 
struclion, made in good faith, shall he conclusive. The committee may designate 
the first board of directors of any company or companies, and cause the reorganiza¬ 
tion jilaii to l)c carried out. 

Fiftli. That the amount to l)e bid at any sale of the jiroperty of the company or 
any jiart thereof shall he in the discretion of the committee; and in case the com¬ 
mittee shall not purchase the said proiierty or any (lortion thereof, it may iweive 
tlie dividends due on the sreiiritics held by it from the proceeds of sale and distrib¬ 
ute the same, less the pro rula share of the expenses. The committee may, however, 
in case of a sale in parcels, permit any parcel or any jiarticular property to be sold, 
and use the proceeds lor the iKuiefit of the teorganization. The committee may 
exercise its judgment as to which of the properties of the present conirany to retain, 
and whether any other proiwrty or projierties should be acquired. The committee 
is further authorized to alter or amend this plan and supply any defects or omissions 
therein, or to otherwise change tlie same, provided, however, that tlie amoimfs to 
lie contributed by stockholders, or demanded from them, shall not lie increased, nor 
shall any increase he made in tlie amount of bonds to be secureti by the first mort¬ 
gage hereinlxilore described, nor as to the amount thereof to be issued as is herein¬ 
before provided. 

Kixth. The committee shall offer to each outstanding first mortgage bondholder 
the right of becoming a party hereto and of exchange as herein provided, and shall 
also om-r to each and every guaranteed, preferred, and common stockholder becom¬ 
ing a jiarty hereto the. privilege of subwiribiiig for the lionds so to be issueil at the 
rate mentioned in the plan; and a syndicate or syndicates may be formed to carry 
out or make effective this plan, and to ])urchasc tlie aiiiount not subscribed for, and 
siTure and guarantee the same. The committee ia authorized to dispose of any bonds 
of the said amount of 13,000,000, or of the said issue of $7,600,000, or of any slock 
not taken, to said syndicate, as providttd in this agreement, and, further, to pay such 
amount as shall in their judgment Iw necessary to any syndicate to underwrite or 
gmrantee the same, and may use the surplus of bonds or stock for the purposes of 
said reorganization. 

Seventh. In case it becomes necMsary to provide for fractions of shares or of 
bonds, in the distribution of the new secunties, the committee will make such 
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adjustment and cause scrip certificates to be issued. The committee shall have 
power, in case tlie plan be declared effective, to acquire, compromise, or adjust any 
outstanding bonds, claims, or evidences of debt, to borrow any money requir^ to 
carry out such adjustment, and to raise any necessary funds, and to pl^ge all or any 
of the securities in its hands as security for the repayment of such amount, or for 
any other purpose hereunder, and to adjust any liens upon any of the property to 
be acquired, or acquire or purchase any other liens or property, and at any time, 
whether before or after the jdan be declared effective; to advance or loan to the 
receiver or receivers of the company ujwn such security its said committee may 
approve such»amount or amounts as shall be necessary tor use in carrying on the 
busineat and affairs of the corporation, which loans while outstanding shall be 
deemed expenses of the reorganization. 

Kiglitli. It is agreed, however, that the committee shml assume no responsibility 
except to undertake, in good faith, to «irry out the plan. They shall not be person¬ 
ally liable, except in case of willful malfeasance or gross neglect, nor for the acts of 
their agents or employees. The committee shall act by a majority, and all acts of 
the majority shall Iw acts of the committee. Any inemlier of the committee may 
resign uiK)n giving notice in writing to the other memlxirs of the committee, and any 
member may l)ecomn pecuniarily intereste<i in any of the projicrty or matters which 
are the subject ot this agreement, and may lieconie members of any syndicate to 
carry out tlie plan; and they shall be allowed reasonable comjiensation for tlieir 
siirvices. 

Ninth. This agreement shall bo printed and copies thereof, or a separate assent 
thereto, may be signed by the parties becoming parties thereto, but all of said copies 
of agreement so signed, or of said separate assents, shall lie taken to constitute one 
original jiajier, and the deposit of stock or bonds hereunder without signatures shall 
make such dejxisitor a party hereto. 

Tenth. This agreement sliali bind the heirs, executors, administrators, ami.assigns 
of the several parties assenting thereto, and such jiarties, by wliatever name called, 
shall be held to include guardians and all jiersons aiding in any fiduciary capacity, 
and in like manner all corporations. 

In witness whereof we nave hereunto set our hands the day and year first above 
written. 


Name. 

1 

Address. 

Security. 

Ainoiiiil. , 

Numbers. 









PHOTOGKAPHIC SUPPLIES, 


Philadelphia, Pa., December IS, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF JOHN CAHBTITT, 

Manufadurcr of photographic plates, JUm, and papers, PhUa/lelphln, Pa. 

The suh-coramission licing in session at the Manufaeturers’ Club, Philailciphia, 
Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. .Tonn Carbutt apiieared as a witness at 11 a. in., and, hav¬ 
ing (Inly atfirmed, testified as follows; 

IJ. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give yonr name and address.—A. John Carbutt, 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Q. In what business are you engaged?—A. I am the pioneer manufacturer of tlie 
gelatine dry plate in the United States, and have followed this by the introduction 
of iny plates, films, and papers, which I deemed it wise to put on the market. 

Q. These plates are used in photography?—A. In photography, all over the 
country; ami I may say with pride that I export to various foreign countries. 

SALE OK PRODUCT OP KEYSTONE DRV PL-ATE AND FIL.W WORKS. 

(). What is the name of your firm or company?—A. There is no company; it is 
an individual coiuxirn. The title is Tlie Keystone Diy Plate and Film Works, 
eatalilisheii in 187H. 

Q. To whom do you sell your products?—A. Tlirough the dealers generally 
throughout the United .States; and in Philadelphia to professional and amateur 
(halers, so (ailed; W. P. Buchanan on Arch stnwt, John Haworth, Williams, 
Brown & Karle on Chestnut street, J. W. Queen & Co. on Chestnut street, John 
Wauamaker; and there are several others that I could name; and in every large 
city in the United States I have customers who are buying and have bought for 
years i)aBt of my product, dry plates especially. 

Q. Are they wholesalers or retailers or photographers?—A. They are retailers. 
Three firms in New York liave for twenty years past wholesaled as my agents. 
These are the .Scovill (k Adams Company, the E. (k H. T. Anthony Company, and 
G. Gennert. 

COMBINATION KOBMED TO CONTROL PHOTOORAPHIC PAPER—THE OENEBAL ARIOTO 
COMPANY. 

(). Do your bockIs come in competition with similar goods produced by others?— 
A. Yes; most directly. 

Q. Has there been any combination of dealers or agreement affecting the trade in 
iny way to your prejudice?—A. There has lieon in the matter of photographic 
paper. 

Q. Please tell us about it in your own way.—A. In 18(18 Mr. Eastman, of the 
Eastman Company, went abroail and secured, as he lielieved, the control of the 
paper intcnde(l for Import to the United States for photographic purposes. Ho then 
afterward formed a coalition with the Aristo Paper Company of Jamestown, N. Y., 
and later with toe Nepera Chemical Company of Nepera Park, and with the firm at 
Blooming(lale, N. J., and merged them into what is known as the- General Aristo 
Company. Then through toe Eastman Company's power, it being the m^nfac- 
turer of the film used in kodaks and other cameras, they compelle(f the dealers to 
sign a contract to sell no other goods than those produced by them. I am now 
referring chiefiy to paper, in which I am antagouim. 
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THE aENBRAI. AKI8T0 COMPANY COMPELS DEALERS TO SION EXCLUSIVE aiNTRAOTB.' 

Here is a memorandum of the agreement which the dealers have to make, and 
every four months they have to make an afiidavit that they have sold no other 
jiaper than that purchased of the General Aristo Company, otherwise they will he 
refused the rebate of 12 jicr cent and refused any other material made by the blast- 
man Kodak Company or General Aristo Company. Tire agreement is from a cus¬ 
tomer who would not siffn it. He commenced selling my pajicr in place of that 
made bv the General Aristo Compajiy, and in a letter which I will submit later, he 
shows the reashn why. The following is the memorandum of agreement: 

Memorandum. 

Photo Matemai.s Company, 
liocheater, N, Y., January 17,1900. 

Ous A. CoNRADi: 

If the statement below is smned by yon, and verified to the satisfaction of this 
comjMny, and it this memoramliim is surrendered to us within twenty (20) days after 
the date it becomes due, we will credit your account with $0.74, this amount being 
equal to 12 per cent of your total net purchases of Kloro, Azo, Kelat, Sptwial and 
P. M. C. bromide papers during the month of December, 1899, and which amounted 
to $6.17 net. 

This memorandum becomes due on April 1st, 1900. 

Photo M.atekials Company, 
By M(k)RE. 

Not transferable nor negotiable. 

-hereby state that I have not within the four months next preceding the 

date mentioned below, bought, sold, carrieil in stock or disjMjsed of, either directly 
or Indirectly, any collodion priiiting-ontor gelatine printing-out bromide or dcvelop- 
ing-out papers, other than those manufactureii by thi^ General Aristo Company’s 
factories, viz, the American Aristotype Comiiany brancli, the Photo Materials Com- 

K , the New Jersey Aristotype Company branch, the Nepera Chemical Company 
:h, Kirkland Lithium Paper Company branch, and the ICastmau Kodak Com¬ 
pany branch, and those only in unbroken original iiaekages. 

I further state that all such papers have liecn sold by me strictly at their respective 
list prices mentioned on the back hereof, ami that no arrangement, cither expressed 
or implieil, has lieen made or exists by which any compensation, rebate, gain or 
advantage has been, or is to be allowed, either directly or indireitly, to any pur¬ 
chaser of any collodion printing-out or gelatine printing-out, bromide or developing- 
out papers sold by me within the four months next preceding the date Ik;1ow stated. 

But this statement is made by me with the uudersfanding tliat I may haveallowed 
professional photographers to deduct not more than 3 percent for cash when making 
full settlement, within 10 days after the first of month following sale, and that 1 may 
have delivered paiier to consumers at my own cost. , 

Dated-, 1900. 


This statement must not be signal before the date it liccomes due. 

Serial number P 1049. 

INCREASE IN THE COST OK IMPORTED PAPER. 

Witness (continuing). Now, in regard to thecost of material: September 11,1898, 
I was able to buy imported paper—me same paper they used—at 7 cents the meter; 
from the same party, March 1(), 1899,1 was ctiarged 8 cents the meter; December 
30,1899, the pnee hail raised to $145 the thousand meters, or 14i cents the meter- 
over 100 per cent increase. Notwithstanding that, 1 am selling my paper—which I 
have said my customers prefer to this combination’s paper—at 25 per cent less, to the 
advantage of the users ot this paper. 

Letters showing the combination’s attitude fmard dealers in photographic supplies. 

The travelers' of this firm upon every occasion try to put my p^r out of the 
market. They are doing it now wherever they can. If necessary, Shannon, of 
J. B. Shannon & Sons on Market street, can be sailed to testily. He has in his ]K)s- 


> See pp. 183,192. 
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eession a letter from the General Arieto Company offering to buy my paper from 
them if they will buy theirs and give a written agreement not to sell any other pajasr. 
I will, with your permission, just read extracts from letters sent me: 


Mr. John Cabbiitt, 

W'lyiut Junctwm, PhUttdelphia, Pa. 


Tub Fui.meu & ScirwrNo Mi’o. Co., 

404 Proadway, N. Y., April US, 1900. 


Dkak Sir: Yours of the 3d instant to hand and noted. The General Aristo Com¬ 
pany’s line of papers embrace the entire lield of pliotegraidiie papers, which compels 
us to submit to their iron-clad risitrictions and not handle any of the outside papers. 

Regretting that we are not able to stock your paper for the present, wo are, yours, 
truly, 

Tiik Fi:i,MEii A SeiiwiNO MPii. Co. 


The Anberson Siippi.y Company, 

Camer.as and PnoTooitAPHic Materials, 

No . Ill Chary Hired , ideuUk , Wagli ., April US , 1900 . 

Mr. John Carbdtt, 

Waipir. Jnnrlion, Philadrlphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 18th instant at hand, enclosing crc<lit memorandum 
lor plates and films retnrne<l to you, and wo appreciate your kindness in making us 
so liberal allowance for same. 

Reganling shipment to us to replace same, kimlly allow credit to stand, and as 
fast as we can use same wo will onfer from yon. 

Kindly advise ns if you have any immediate ])roHiH)cLs of arranging the difference 
between your company and the General Aristo Company .so we could liandle your 
papers without eontlicting with our rebates from them. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Anderson Kupply CV>., 

0. P. Anderson, Mnnnyn . 

Witness (continuing). The combination’s mode of doing tiusiiiess is, when they 
sell a tiill of jiaper, to give the |iarty 15 jht is'iit discount, and, if at the end of .8 or 4 
months he will make a sworn statement that he has sold no jiajicr but theirs, they 
will give a further rebate of 12 jxir cent, whereas I give to the dealers at once 2~> ixt 
cent discount on tlicbill. Their prices are 25 per cent higher than mine. (Reading:) 

The Sprauue A Hathwav Co., 

Portrait Ahtisi's and iSoi.ar Pai.nters, 

IVert Someri'ilk:, .llaxK., January J4, 1900. 

John Carihitt, 

Philadeljih ia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: We understand one of our men was at your place recently and ordered 
some samples of bromide paper. As the matter now stands, we will be compelled to 
countermand the order. As you are probably aware, like many other pwple, we 
are tied up, more or less, with the trust. We trust, however, this will not long con¬ 
tinue. 

Yours, truly. The Spraiu.b & Hathwav Co. 

UNFAIR METUODS KMPUIYED BY TRAVELERS FOR THE CIENERAL ARISTO COMPANY. 

Witness (continuing). After receiving letters from my customers as to the inter¬ 
ference of one of the travelers of the General Aristo Comtmny, I wrote them to give 
■ne the names of the parties. These are the responses: 

Philadelphia, .Tune 14 , 1900 . 

Mr. .John Cabbutt, 

Waym Jmclmi, Pa. 

Dear Sib: Your letter at hand. I am very glad that you have written mo for this 
information. 'The combine agent to whom you have reference I am pretty sure 
was the one who was here trying to influence us to use their paper. If it was he, I 
do not think he would stop at telling lies. He told me that in tlie near future there 
Would be no Vinco paper, as it has no iiemianent qualities. Of course I could see the 
object of all his talk, and, I tell you straight, I gave him as good as he sent. It 
seems tliat he goes from one to the other with tlie same story, trying to down anti¬ 
trust papers. 

Yours, respectfully. 


Wm. Heweit. 
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BBrnLBHBM, June IS, 1900. 

Mr. John Carbott, 

PMladdpIda. 

Dear Sir: I liad a call from Mr. Eobertson, representing the General Aristo 
Conijiany. These suckers are endeavoring to got me to handle trust goods. This 
same vandal claims that you are coating on American pajier; that you allow one- 
third off to consumers, and claims to have seen bills allowing 60 Mr cent on Vinco. 
He also claims that at 3939 Lancaster avenue a druggist named Cfodville sells muco 
at |0.12 ]ier diEsen, while in Chicago they sell it for 7 cents per dozen. He is a liar, 
as he claims to have visited your factory last week. Did he? He went so far as to 
offer to purchase my stock of Vinco and other anti-trust papers if I would sign the 
agreement. Can anything be done to stop such uuderhdbd methods? 

Yours, truly, 

Gus. A. Conrad. 


Letter of prated to the General Aristo Company. 

Witness (continuing). I then wrote a letter to the General Aristo Company, of 
which this is a copy; 

Junk 15, 1900. 

The Generai, .^ristotyce Company, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: For some time I have liecii in receipt of letters from my customers 
selling my product, “Vinco” developing paper, telling of the efforts made by your 
representative to discourage said dealers from handling my products. If it went no 
further than a legitimate business effort to secure trade for your product, no fault 
could Ixj found, but your agent resorts to direct lying. Of this I have plenty of 
evidence. Your representative, Mr. Roliertson, recently called on 4 of my customers, 
making the following statement: First, that I was coating on American paper; second, 
that Vinco has no permanence, and that there would soon lie no Vinco on the mar¬ 
ket; third, that ho had stain bills in which 50 per cent discount was allowed; all of 
which is untrue. One customer writing of Mr. Roliertson’s effort to have him sign 

your contract does not hesitate to call him (Mr. Eobertson) a d-d liar. While I 

am not given to using profane language, I can not but indorse his opinion. Now, I 
jiersonally do not, nor allow anyone dn ray employ, to sjieak disrespectfully of any 
competitor’s products, and I look for return of same business courtesy. Now, gentle¬ 
men, this decrying of my products by your representative must lie stopped, and I 
ask in all business fairness that you instruct your travelers to discontinue telling 
untruths, which if you have heretofore been ignorant of, you can be so no longer. 

Trusting I may receive a satisfactory reply, very truly, yours, 

John Carbdtt. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Did they answer that?—A. Theyansweredit, but in a way. 
They said tliat while they gave no authority for such action, it was probably over- 
zealous action on the prt of their demonstrators to procure business. That is the 
course they pursue right along. 

interperence op the combination is contrary to statute. 

I have here a copy of the act of Congress entitled “An act to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” chapter -347, volume 26, 
United States Statutes at Large, Fifty-first Congress. 1 will leave this with you. 
That bears directly, I think, on the way in which I am lieing interfered with in my 
legitimate busine.ss. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have you maile complaint to any United States district 
attorney that you were being discriminateilf^mst in this way?—A. No; I have not 

OPINION OP the trade AS TO THE MERITS OP CARBUTT’s PAPER. 

As proof that my product is accepted as equal, and by a great many as superior to 
theirs, I will read this letter: 

Kansas City, Mo., December IB, 1900. 

John Cabbutt— 

Dear Sib: Your telegram received to-day stating that 6 dozen Vinco was shipped 
yesterday. I also sent another order for 10-yanl roll and 3 dozen 16 by 20. Please 
nuiry that through as soon as possible. I need it by next Wednesday. I contracted 
yesterday to fuiiush a St. Louis firm of good standing 600 16 by 20 bromide prints 
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per month, commencing March land lasting one y^ear. t secured the contract over 
Chicago on account of work being better. That will take more paper than I have 
been ordering. 

Yours, very truly, A. D. Johnson. 

SUPEKIOP QUAI.ITIKS OP THB FOBKION PAPER, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is all this paper of yours wholly American make?—A. No; 
it is foreign. I am sorry to say I spent a great deal of money trying to use American 
paper, but for some reason or other they do not make it homogeneous enough for 
pliotographic purposes. 

Q. Are the similar papers which your competitors use American or foreign?—A. 
It is claimed to be foreign. Of course I do not know iiositively. 

Q. Where is it produced?—A, In Germany. The Steinbach paper is made at 
Malmedy, in Germany. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is the superior quality due to some process of manufac¬ 
ture, the iiarticular kind of water they use, or something of that kind?—A. Yes; it is 
mainly in the water; that has lieen generally reixirted. There are two firms in Mas¬ 
sachusetts, one at Holyoke and one just outside, that make most excellent paper. 
They make one kind that is very satisfactory, the rough paper, as it is called; but 
the fine, smooth paper they are not able to produce. 

Q. (By Sir. Clarke.) This water in Germany is a natural water?—A. A natural 
water, coming from the mountains, I presume. 

Q. Nothing like it has been found in this country?—A. It seems not. 

(J. Has any sample of that water been procured and analyzed?-A. That I do not 
know. 

Q. What is the amount in value of the importation of this paper?—A. That I do 
not know. Yon would have to find tiuit out from the custom-house. 

Q. Practically all the paper used in the United Slates for fine work is imported?- 
A. Yes. There are some of what are called the anti-trust firms which are using the 
American paper, but it does not meet the demand. As you see, as my bills will 
show, the price of foreign paper increased from 7 cents a meter, or 170 the thousand 
meters, to $145 the thousand meters. [Here witness exhibited his bills covering 
purchases of jiaper.] 

Q. Where are the American imimrs made that compete with this foreign product?— 
A. In Holyoke, Mass. 

y. Only there?—A. I forget the firm that recently put up a mill outside of Hol¬ 
yoke. It used to be one of the mills at Holyoke. 

I’RKPARATION OP THE PAPER POE USE IN PHOTOaH.VPnY—MACHINERY ANU EQUIPMENT 

EMPLOYKn. 

Q. What work, then, do you do on this imported paper?—A. Coat it and prepare 
it; sensitize it for the piiotographers to use. 

(i. In that work you employ a considerable number of hands?—A. Yes, and very 
expensive machinery. I liave iiiit in a very extensive plant for coating this paper 
and cutting it up and drying aiul tiling of that kind. 

Q. You claim to l>e as well equipped for finishing the jiapcr as the factories of the 
so-call(!d trust firms?—A. Yea. I think the evidence is in the results—the pictures 
it produces; that is the test of it. 


nBVELOPlNQ-OOT PAPERS—SUPERIORITY CLAIMED FOR THE VINCO PAPER. 


Q. Is this a comparatively now product?—A. This form of developing-out paper is 
practically new, within the last three years. It is known as flight paper, and it 
requires but a few secomls’ exposure to gaslight and then developing. 

y. The same as velox?—A. Somewhat the same as to manipulation. Vinco is a 
bromide paper, and velox is a chloride, and requires longer exposure. I will read 
two letters. (Reading;) 

San Francisco, Cal., April 12 , 1900 , 

Referring to your favor of January 23, having tried your paper and failing in a 
most exasperating way, of course with myself, but having an aoiding faith in you 
(18 a chemist, to-day I took the balance of paper, after being allowed to take care of 
itself, to an expert and at the same time one of our largest stock dealers. He tested 
the paper, and in front of my eyes produced results declared by him to beat 

--,-or any other hybrid. In fact compared with-prints from 

seven negatives, at first trial this expert produced prints from Vinco carbon matt 
most pronouncedly to the former’s disadvantage. 

W. S. J. 


758-1‘i 
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tl- 

East Boston, Mass., Mareh 1,1900, 

I have tried several bromide papers, but never found one that would so well 
render the artistic effects of the regular platinum papers as the rough Vinco does. 
Tire high lights are clean and brilliant and the blacks are deep without the detail 
being lost in the shadows. This is the paper that must supplant all those of other 
makes for its qualities and price. 

. M. G. M. 


INCRB.\SEn PRICE OF FOREIGN PAPER DUE TO ATTEMPT W) SECURE MONOPOLY OF SAME. 

Q. I underetond the Eastman Company has a monopoly of the foreign-made paper 
that yon use this coating on. How do you obtain this?—A. They think they have 
the monopoly, but I have friends in Germany through whom I can obtain it, only I 
have to pay a great deal more for it. In 18991 could buy the same paper at $80 a 
thousand meters, and now it costs $145 the thousand meters. 

' Q. Have yon any evidence that goes to show that that increase was effected with the 
collusion of the l^tman people?—A. No, I have not; but th(w made such arrange¬ 
ments that the paper could not be bought by dealers over in Euroi» with any idea 
of its lieing sent to America without paying a much larger pri(« for it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How do you know' that?—A. It is more hearsay than posi¬ 
tive proof. The only positive proof is that I know that I have to pay so much more 
foi* tn 0 pflpcFt 

Q. (By Mr. Litcuman. ) Have yon made any personal attempt to buy the paper 
from tV manufacturer?—A. Not abroad, but from their agents here I have, and they 
won’t sell it to me. There are two agents on Broailway who advertise to sell the 
Rives and Steinbach paper, and I go to them and they ask why I want it. I tell 
them to make bromide paper, and they answer, “We can only sell it to persons in 
the trust.” 

THE COMBINATION IS A TRUST—ITS METTIODS. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do they speak of this combination of theirs as a trust?— 
A. No; 1 do not know that they do, but those who have dealings with them so con- 
sidcr it« 

Q. Is it generally so considereil in the trade?—A. Yes; it is spoken of as the trust. 
I only wish one of the firm of Williams, Brown & Earle couhl have lioeii here to be 
examincil, because they have expressed time and time again how sick and tired they 
are of being tied up to buy of one corporation and not being allowed to buy outside. 

Q. Can you give the address of that firm?—A. Yea; 918 Chestnut Street. - I.Aiat 
week they wanted to exhibit some pictures made on my plates, without the name of 
the paper licing shown. I took them some laree prints made by a photographer on 
Ecliiwe plates. These had the name “ Vinco” on the frame, and they said, “ We 
can not accept them. We would not dare to exhibit these prints made on that paper, 
we would lose our rebate at once.” Thfiy are afraid to put a rrteture in their place 
bearing the name of my firm. Consequently I removed the label from the frame. 


OPINION OP A CUSTOMER AS TO THE MERIT OF THE VINCO PAPER. 

I have one more letter here. This is from a large consumer of Vclox; but he has 
taken up my paper. I have put blanks where proper names occur. (Reading:) 

Shorthills, N. J., October 11,1900. 

Mr. John Carbutt, 

Wayne Junction, Philadelphui. 

Dear Sir: I have just been made acquainted with your Vinco papers and find 
them the bMt.developing jiapers I have ever known. For about three years I have 

been using and selling-, and have Iwught very largely of it during the past two 

years, but I am perfectly sick of the troubles attending business done with the- 

-Chemical Company since it has entered the tnist. Your Vinco papers are fine 

compared with-. They are indifferent to bromide, indifferent to extreme fresh¬ 
ness of developer, much more rapid than-, do not stain nor give gr^nish or 

yellowish blacks when the developer is a little off the normal. I hope and believe 
you will get the biggest trade of the world in printing paper if Vinco is properly 
exploited. 


Yours, truly, 


, James Shackklton. 
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nm.AT tONS TO EMPMYEES—WAQBS—nOTJHS OF LABOR—CITIZKNaHIl’ OF EMPIX)YKB». 

Q. What wages do you pay your operatives?—A. They range from $(> a week up 
for the girls, and for the men from $12 up to $30. 

Q. How many hours a day?—A. The men work ten hours and the girls nine. 

Q. Have you had any labor diflieulties?—A. None at all. 

(J. Your help are all American citizens?-A. 1 have some foreign bom, but they 
are citizens. I have one Englishman and one German, and the rest are Americans. 

Q. How much of it is expert labor?-A. Fifty per cent of it or more. Every 
department has to have its expert head. 

(f. ilave manyof your operatives been long in your employ?—A. Yes; myforeman 
has been with me since 1877, and the oldest female employee has been with me since 
1878. 

Q. You claim they have acquire<l a high degree of skill, so that they arc caimble of 
iwodmdng the best possible work?—A. Yes; 1 jaiy this woman who lias been with 
me so long $2 a week more than I could fill her place for, but I retain her lK*cause 
she is the only support of her mother. 

Q. Have you any infonnation as to the character of the employees of your competi¬ 
tors who are in the combination?—A. No, sir; f have not. 

(J. Do you know what wages they j>ay?—A. Only so far as 1 have l)ecn told. Tliey 
have what they call a school of demonstrators. One who went through the initiation 
afterwards said it was simply a school to instnict them how to lie, and he would not 
accept the i)o.sition. These demonstrators are to go out on the road at a salary of $1.5 
a week and their expenses. Wages paid inside of the factory will probably range 
from $8 a week up. 

MEANS OF SOLICITINC. THADE—SALESMEN AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Q. Do you employ traveling salesmen?—A. I do not; hut I shall be compelled to 
do so, ainl 1 ex|iect to do that theearly part of the year, liecau.se this business nece&si- 
lates a great deal of corresponding. Most of my paper is sold by filling retail orders. 
They send for a sample, and on receiving that they arc so well satisfied they send for 
more, and keep on semling. 

Q. Do yon solicit trade by advertisements in the neuspaiXirs and magazines?— 
A. fly advertisements in the photographic magazines principally. 

(J. fsthatmethod alsoeniployed by yourcompetitors?—A. Yea; they all advertise 
in the same journals. 

THE «)MBINATION’s exclusive CONTHACrs AKE IISFAIK AND UNLAWFUl,. 

Q. Have you any complaint to make against them, except that they seem to have 
combined against yon, and that, so far as they can, they make contracts with the 
trade to use their paixirs exclusively?—A. That is the princi|«il complaint I have to 
make. I am willing to go side by aide with them and compete in quality and price, 
hut I do not like to have my old customers—men that have been dealing with me for 
yearn jiast—prevented from selling this new jirodiict of mine because they are selling 
the comhine products and are restricted from selling any others. 

Q. Is it your opinion that these exclusive contracts that they make am in violation 
of the anti-tnist law?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why have yon not complained to some iinited States district attorney?— 
A. Well, it is simply liecause it has not occurred to me to do so. In fact, I have not 
given it thought enough as to how to proceeil. I have lieen trying to find a way. 
The only way I have thought of was to bring suit against them, and that would be 
.such an expense that I have been loth to encounter it, for the Eastman Company is 
a veiy large, moneyed concern, and they would tight it oft and delay it in the courts, 
and I would simply be debarred from the benefit of what I might ultimately gain. 

firms OOMPOSINO TUB COMBIN.ATION KNOWN AS THE OENEKAL ARISTO COMFANV. 

Q. Can yon give a list of the companies or firms which have enteretl into what yon 
have called the combine?—A. 0, yes; I can easily ipve you those. First, the Aristo 
Company, of Jamestown, N. Y.—the American Ansto Company they call it now. 
Also the Nepera Chemical Company of Nepera Park; and there arc one or tu’o firms 
m Kochester. They also liought up several firms in the West. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The Nepera Company is the Eastman Coinfany?—A. 
The Nepera Company is now an Eastman Company, called the General Aristo Com¬ 
pany. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have you named all the firms so far as your knowledge 
goes?—A. There is the New Jersey Aristo Compaiw of Bloomfield, N. J., which has 
for convenience removed its plant to Rochester. That is one firm bought up by the 
General Aristo Company, and another is the Palmer Coinpany, in Rochester. That 
is about all that have entered into the combination. The reason or tlie duration of 
the combination is that the American Aristo Company produces a pai)er tliat no finn 
as yet has been able to duplicate. Otherwise, my friends the dealers tell me (and as 
a very large one in Boston, Mr. Roby, of Organ & Roby, said), if a paper was pro¬ 
duced equal to the American Aristo japer, the combine would soon lie broken. 
The other paiiers are equal and even superior to what ftie combine turns out. 

UATK OF FORMATION OF THE COMBINATION—ITS INCORTOHATION. 

Q. (By Mn Farouiiar.) At what time was the combine first formed?—A. InlKtlS, 
I think. 

Q. Do you know whether the combination is incorporated?—I presume the 
General Aristo Company is incorporated liecause Mr. Kastman bought out the Nej)- 
era Company and the Aristo Company, and (ombinwl them into what is known as 
the General Aristo Company. I have learned that each firm used to jiay tor its own 
advertisements, but their bills are now all sent to Rochester. 

NO PATENTS ON PHOTOGKAIMIIC PAPER— SECRIfr PROCESSES. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there any patent on this Aristo paper?—A. No; it is 
scientific knowledge. Tliat is the principal thing in eacli factory. 

Q. Are there any patents on any of these papers?—A. No; not that 1 know of. 

Q. The processes of production then are kept secret as far as possible?—A. Yes. 

EFFORT M.ADE IIV THE COMBINATION TO I'URCIIASK THE KEYSTONE WORKS. 

Q. Have you ever been offered an opportunity to enter what you call a combine?— 
A. Some years ago—it must lie ti or 7 years ago now—I received a letter from an 
attorney in New York, who I afterwards learned was the attorney for the Eastman 
Company. Ue made an inquiry of iny frienils in New York, ami they knew he was 
working for the Eastman Company. I refused to enter into negotiations for the sale 
of my business to him. 

Q. The proposition was to buy your biLsiness then?—A. Y'es; to tlie extent that 
they asked what I would sell the business for. 

NO AGREEMENTS AS To PRICES—COMPEriTION WITHIN THE COMlllNATION. 

Q. Have there ever been any negotiations between yon and them or any corre¬ 
spondence in reference to fixing prices or making a division of territory, or anything 
of that sort?—A. No; nothing of that kind. 

Q. Do you understand that the firms w hich aie in the combination compete witii 
each other in selling their different iiajicrs?—A. Yes; they comiiete but not in any 
injurious sense. For instance, the Velox is a separate and distinct paper from wliat 
the Aristo Comiiany makes. The Aristo Company makes a |)rinting-out paper tliat 
has to lie printed in daylight, while the Velox is a paiier which is printed by artifi¬ 
cial light, as is my pai>er, called Vinco. > 

CO.MBINATION’b COMPETITION WITH OUTSIDE FIRMS. 

Here is another letter showing how dealers are prevented from handling Vinco. 

Philadelphia, October 10, 1900. 

John Carbutt, Esq. 

Dear Sir: In reply to yours of the 6th instant, will say that as a dealer in plioto- 
mphic supplies am a purchaser of your products with the exception of Vinco 
developing jiaper, for which I have had a number of calls, but am deliarred from 
selling Vinco by the teniis of the rebate contract with the General Aristo Company. 

Yours, truly, 

F. P. Stkeeper. 

Q. Has there lieen in recent years a rapid development of this business?—A. Yes; 
more so since the trust was formed than before, because it started several of what are 
called anti-trust makers of the paper. The paper called “Cyco” is manufactured in 
Chicago, I believe; and then there is another firm in Rochester, called tlie Defender 
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Company, which makes an anti-tnist iiaper; and also a Mr. («. H. Croughton, wlio 
is making a paper similar to mine; and then a firm in Jamestown, where the Aristo 
people are—Mr. Gilbert; those are almut the only ones I know of. There are sev¬ 
eral making a paper called the “Platinotypc.” 

EFFECTS OF IT8E OF THE NEW FltlNTINO-olIT I’Al’Ea. 

Q. Has the di.scovory and proiluction of these papers practically revolutionized 
photography?—A. It has to a great extent, IXHiause the facilities are so niueh greater 
(or rapid production than with jiapers that could Iw used only by daylight. 

il. Are those paprs used by iirofessionals as well as amateur iihotograidiers?—A. 
Yes. The professionals <!an not get them through their regular channel. 

(J. (By Mr. Li tchman. ) As to the ivermancncy of the photograiih—is the process 
of sufficient age to deinoustratti that?—A. Yes, because bromide plates have been 
made for 40 years [last; they are considered tlie Ixist imulc. 

tj. The peculiar characteristic, of the Aristo paper is its permanency, its brill¬ 
iancy?—A. No, it has been found to fail materially. But tliat may be owing to 
manipulation, of course. If correctly manipulated, it may possibly Iki very durable. 

(J. Is the Velox pa|>er of siilficicnt age to demonstrate ils iiermanoncy?—.V. They 
claim so, but it has been i m the market for only S years. 

If. You are iiia iHisilion to know, are you not?—A. Yes. 1 have evidence to this 
extent, that a very large number of those prints afler a few months changed very 
much; but as 1 say that may have Isjen due to bail manipulation. 

lUSTI.N'CTION ni'TWKlCN OKVEIAU’INO-OCT .VXD I'KINTINO-OCT I’AI'ERS. 

Q. (By Mr. (!i,a«ke. ) Will yon please define what you mean by developing-oiit 
ami printing-out paiKWs?—.\. I can do that very liriefly. A develo|iing-oii( ]ia|H'r is 
one that is exposed in a dark rfsim for a few seconds to either gaslight or electric 
light, and then a solution called a ileveloper is poured over the paper and the image 
ai.once liegiiis to apiiear. The paper is then washed and pul in a fixing liath to di.s- 
solve out the silver that the liglit has no! acted on. On the contrary a daylight or 
printing-out paper is one whicli must be exposed to daylight until the image is Isdd 
and vigorous, it then goes through the process of waatiing and removing the (lee 
silver, and is tonml with a solution of gold, and then afterwards fixed ina fixing bath 
with liyiio-snliihite of soda, a process which reipiires a great deal more iiianipulatioii. 
As an instance, with the assistance of a boy Irom theoffii-eto expose the paiier, 1 
have made 2!> prints in 10 minutes—that is, ex|s>aed and develoixid them, and have 
|iut tluxse 25 into a fixing bath, using the devcloping-out process; whereas, in some 
mstaiuxis, it takes 25 minutes to print one print in daylight with the other printing- 
out iirocess. 

(1. Are these developing-oiit paiairs iisi'd for taking irnpmisious from glass plates?— 
A. Yi's. 


ISK OF I'UOTOOKAI'IIIC I’Al’KES IN MAKINC NEWSPAPEll CUTS. 

tf. Are you able to tell whether the I’liiladeljihia newsjiapers use your pajair or 
the tnist’s paper in making newspaiier cut-s?—A. Some of it is mine, some is what is 
called “Albumen” jiajier; some of the newsjia])ers prefer a glossy surfai’C paijcr, which 
is the Albumen or Aristo {>aper. There is 1 photographer named Wood that uses 
niy paper to make his enlargements for some negatives for newajaijairs. This nega¬ 
tive [indicating] is miuie on film liy a customer of mine; that one is made on Eclipse 
plate, that other on tlie ortlimdiromatic plate. Those are made through a color 
screen. 

DEALEKS OPEIIATINO UNDEIt EXCLU.SIVK OONTBACIS WITH THE COMBIN.ATION. 

(j. (By Mr. FAHQiiiiAn.) In your testimony this morning you prescnteif a mem¬ 
orandum of a proposed agreement sent to one Gus. A. Conradi, and dated at Kiadi- 
csler, N. Y., January 17, 1900. This paper was presented to you unsigned by one 
of the parties to it?—A. He wouldn’t sign it. lie discontinued selling trust goods 
anil took up the selling of mine, and he is now one of my customers. 

Q. Can you give the name of one or more responsible parties in the city of Phila- 
deltihia that operate under like agreements?—A. Oh, yes; all those that I have named. 

Buchanan and John Wanamaker now have in their safes numbers of rebate 
n-ceipts for which they will receive money as long as they continue to sell combine 
goods. Mr. Grey, secretary of the Manufacturers’ Clubj totifled to that. 

Q. Have you in your business any like agreement with any of your customers?— 
A. No. 
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EFFORTS TO MONOPOLIZE THE IMPORTED PAPER—HOW A SDPPLY CAN BE OBTAINED. 

Q. Is the monopoly in the importation of this product from Germany due to its 
being originally held by one house or one importer?-*-A. They expect to make a 
monopoly of it. They expect to supply this paper to others at an advanced price, 
but there is no one now that buys jiaper of them. 

Q. Is the itnixirting into this country done by a foreign importing house throv^h 
an agency, or by an American house?—A. By an American house. I get it now 
through an importer in New York. ^ 

Q. Through an independent importer in New York?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever made any investigation to find out whether those people tliat 
supply the Ari^to Company have control of the entire supply through the Now York 
house?—A. No. Two imiwrters in New'York get my imiier. Neither of them sells 
to the combine nor do they desire it to be known they are furnishing to others. On 
the other hand, there are also two importers in New York who advertise themselves 
as agents for foroign papers who will not sell to me or anyone outside the combine. 

Q. But you can get the iiaiiers in New York?—A. I can get the iiapers in New 
York through a Now York importer, but as I say it is at a mOre advanewi price than 
I used to pay. 

Q. You are not able to say but that the eonnietitor pays an advanced price too?— 
A. No. 

Q. Do you regard the New York house as a monoiaily in holding these papers 
exclusively for sale to the combine?—A. Well, it is a monopoly in this way, that 1 
have made application more than once to buy iiajier of them and it was refused me. 

EXCLI'SIVE CONTIiACrs WITH COMBINATION. 

Q. Must all purriiasers make memorandum agmanents of this character?—A. All 
that sell the coniliination jiaper, the sen.sitized paiier, have to sign that agreement; 
otherwise they will not obtain the goods. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think of any further statement?—A, I merely wish 
to emphasize that I shall Ih’i very gl.ad indeed when 1 can go to my customers to 
whom I sell plates and sell paper to them also. There is a house in San Francisco 
and others all over the country who are buying my plates, hut to whoin 1 can’t sell 
my paper, because they arc selling what is generally called the combine or trust 
papers. 

Q. Do you think any changes in the laws arc necessary to protect you from this 
alleged combination?—A. The United States statutes seem to Cover the ground thor¬ 
oughly if the matter were simply brought to suit. 

Q. As you have not complained to the United .States district attorney, suppose you 
do that.—A. I am very glad, indeed, for the suggestion, and I will do so. I will 
take that up at once. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., December 1900. 

TESTIMONY OE MB. WILLIAM B. DAILEY. 

Manufueturer of pkolographk paper, East Orange, N. J. 

The special sub-commission met after recess at 2 p. m., at the Manufacturers’ Club, 
Mr. Clarke presiding. At 3.10 p. m. Mr. W. B. Dailey, of Kast Orange, N. J., a manu¬ 
facturer of photographic paper, was introduced as a witness and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What is your name and post-office address?—A. William B. 
Dailey, 46 Marcy Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 

business carried on by WITNESS—THE UNITED STATES ARI8T0TYPE COMPANY. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. I am employed in the manufacture of photo¬ 
graphic sensitized paiier. 

tt Do you carry on the business yourself ol- are you employed by others?-A. I 
carried on the business pereonally until February, 1899, when we oreanized a stock 
company under the laws of the State of New Jersey to can^ on the business. Pre¬ 
vious to that, since 1893,1 had owned the business personally, manufactured the 
photographic paper, and carried the business on under the name of the United States 
in TO/MimfRni'i. l?aiieF; Comctv. New Jersey. 
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Q. Is that the name of your company at present?—A. Yes; it is now a stock com¬ 
pany, in which I am the general manager. 

Q. Are you willing to state the amount of capital and the number of hands 
employed?—A. The company is capitalized for $26,000. 

UNITED STATES COMPANY IS INDEPENDENT OP THE THUBT. 

Q. Have you any contract or combination with any producers of similar material 
or material used for similar pur)H)ses?—A. No. On the contrary, we are one of the 
outsiders. We arc one of the independent manufacturers, iiidejicndent of the (hni- 
eral Aristo Company, commonly rallied the photograjihic trust, which is controlled 
principally by the Eastman Kodak Crinijiany, of Kochester, N. Y. The business I 
used to do prior to February, 1899, was with the general stock dealers throughout 
the country. We manufactured a sensitized pairer for making photographs, and the 
lirand was called “Maxima.” To-day our brand has the same name. As 1 say, we 
did business generally with the retail dealers and jobtiers throughout the United 
States; more largely through the eastern cities than through the West. We sold a 
great deal through Boston and the Fiist; also New York and Philadelphia. We had 
dealings with the principal stock houses of Philadelphia; also with the dry goods 
houses—John Wanamaker, Gimbel Brothers, Williams, Brown & Earle, who are deal¬ 
ers in photographic goods, and also with the general supidy companies on Arch 
Street, such as Buchanan, Ilowarth, and others. 

OENEIIAI, AHISTO (KIMPANY's EFPOUT TO I'O.V’TIIOI, HAW MATEEIAI.—PUKCllASE OP 
PACTOKIES. 

About the first of the year 1899, the (feneral Aristo Comjiany iKiught up the major¬ 
ity of the factories similar to our own. They also at that time got control of the raw' 
jirisluctthat we imi>orted from (lermany. Some of the American manufacturers had 
contracts with the manufacturers in Cerinany, so they were protected for a certain 
length of time; and these which were thus protected the General Aristo Couijiany 
pimhased as far as jiossihle. 1 believe at the liegiiming they were unable to pur¬ 
chase one comairn bei'ause it held its ))rice too high at that time. That was the 
Nejicra Chemiial Com|)any, of Ne|)era Park, N. Y., near Yonkers. But 1 had no 
contract at that time, ami eonseijuently I was shut off from a supply of raw jiaiier 
almost completely, although I was able to get some of certain kinds. The General 
Aristo Company Issued a circular to the dealers, stating that they had control of this 
raw ])ro<luct and that in the future, dealers must buy exclusively their prixlucts, or 
rather they )>nt it in this way: They issued a circular stating that the prices would 
be a certain figure on certain sizes. Previous to January 1, this paper, which was 
sold largely to the professional photographers in gross bunches, calU'd cabinet size, 
was lieing sold at a list price of 75 cents. The cost to the dealer at wholesale was 55 
cents. When the General Aristo Company got control of things the price was jmt 
up so that the retail price was $1.35 and tlie wholesale price about $1.01, almost 
double what it had boon. M'e were able to get some stock, however, and began to 
put up some sort of a light. 

AHISTO CO.MPANY OPPEES FULL EEUATE ONLY TO DEALEK8 WHO SELL AHISTO UOODS 

EXCLUSIVELY. 

The Aristo Company’s method of sale is as follows:' The goods are sold at a (x-rtaiii 
figure, less 16 per cent, and if the retail dealer does not buy, sell, or handle in any 
way, shajie, or manner the paper manufactured by any other manufacturer, lie is 
.allowed an additional rebate of 12 jier cent about three months after the purchase of 
the goods, so the Aristo ixjople always have a certain amount held back from a dealer. 
Some of the dealers Ixiught more of our paper than they did of papers that were con¬ 
trolled by the General Aristo Comjiany. Consequently, after looking over the matter, 
they said, “If we give up the United States Company’s goods we will get 15 plus 12 
per cent discount on the General Aristo product, hut we will lose more by that than 
if we take only 16 per cent discount on the Aristo, sacrifice our 12 per cent rebate 
and handle the inoependent manufacturer’s goods, which we can get at about 33j jier 
cent discount instead of 26 per cent.” They were making more on our product and 
in many cases had more of a sale on our product than they had on the Aristo Mjier. 
Consequently that is what they started out to do, because the Aristo contract did not 
prohilnt them from doing that—simply said that by so doing they would sacrifice the 
12 per cent rebate. Nearly all the dealers commenced to do that, and the General 
Ansto Company saw their mistake, or rattier saw that the dealers were not taking 
their goods alone. 


'Se«pp. 171,192. 
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AKIBTO COMPANY THKEATBNS THB DEALERS lINLESff THEY HANDLE AEIfitTO PAPEB- 
EXCLTOIVKLY. 

The Aristo ^ople then called on the dealers personallj and had an interview with 
them; they did not send out circulars or written matter that CDuld l)e used as evidence. 
Mr. Moreau, of the Eastman Kodak Company, visited New York at the time and 
called on the dealers, and bis conversation witn a numl)er of those dealers, as they 
related it to me, was something like this: “Now, Mr. So-and-so, of course you under¬ 
stand that we must get more money for our goods; the prices have t)een very low and 
wo have not been making any money on them and we a*j allowing you to make your 
full profit. We are giving you the full list price and we protod yon and wo expect 
you to stop handling these other men’s paper. Of course, we are not making’any 
threat; we do not say you have to do it, you understand, l>ut you know we control 
cameras and films on which we have jiatenta, and if yon could not get these other 
goods it would be very disagreeable for you. Now, we do not say to you that we 
will do that, you know, but you had better think of that.” Consequently they 
thought of it very seriously, and the rtsult wa.s that they said, “We have a lot of 
these other men’s paper on our shelv(w and we do not feel like sending it back to 
them; lomeof it has l)een jjaid for; what are we going to do with it?’’ The East¬ 
man Company or rather the General Aristo Comiany went through the «)untry with 
that same story, as I have relateil it, or one similar to that, .and they took all our 
goods from the retailers and sent them to Koehester, and alloweil the retailer the 
price which he paid us for them. Consequently in about ten daj's our goods were off 
the market completely. We had hardly any dealer whatever in any cities to sell our 
goods. 

EASTMAN (OMPANY REFUSED TO SELL OOODS TO H. 11. MORAN llECAUSK HR tIANDLEl) 
INDEPENDENT PAPER. 

There was one dealer in NcwYorkwho intcndeil to lieeoine interested in our buai- 
ness with us. When the price went up, he thought he had a little chance to make 
some money. We were not selling our own iiaiwr at quite so high a price, in order 
that we might have a good market. This dealer intended to go inlp this same busi¬ 
ness with us, and he thought for some lime he would just as soon sacrifice this 12 per 
cent; we were about reoiganizing our company, and we sent out circulars with his 
imme on—it was R. H. Moran, on Sixteenth Street near Broadway. Well, for about 
six w(»ks his connection with us continued. Then they came right in on him and 
told him ho had lx:ttcr stop it or he would regret it. He said he had deciiieil to give 
im the rebate and sell our paper. After that, he would send orders to the Eastman 
Kodak Company for cameras, and films, and such things, and they would wriUi him, 
“Mr. R. H. Moran. You onler receiveil but we are not quite reaily to ship the 
same.” That thing went on from week to week, for alsmt six weeks or two months, 
and Mr. Moran could not get any goods, such as films and cameras, and they were 
all off his shelves, and he was in a pickle.’ 'The paper is not an. item largo enough 
to compensate the dealer if he lias to sacrifice the profit on all these other things. 
Mr. Moreau, of the Eastman Company, called on Mr. Moran iiersonally n numlier of 
times. I saw him in there myself. Finally, Mr. Moran said to me, “Well, DaiW, 
there is no use; if I continue this thing they will ruin my business, that is all.” So 
he stopped it. 

■ THE AKIBTO company’s COERCION OF THE HLACKMER COMPANY. 

Another similar ca.se was in Newark—the Blackmcr Photo Supply Company. The 
Blackmer had two companies. Mr. Blackmer was manager of both of them; both 
were incorporated com})anies; one was the Blackmer Company, and the otter, I 
believe, the Blackmer Art Comjiany. Mr. Blackmer decided that he would continue 
to handle my paper as well as the Aristo paper. One of his companies—the one 
upstairs, was to handle the Aristo jiapor excliisively, while his other company would 
handle the independent paper. It went on about a week or two, and then Mr. So- 
and-so, of theAnsto Company, called. “Mr. Blackmer, you are violating our rules.” 
“No; I am not,” he replied, “in my store I am selling your goods only; these otter 
goods are lieing sold in the other store.” “It does not make any difference,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. So-and-so, “you may be living up tv the letter of the agreement, but you 
are not to its spirit.” Well, Mr. Blackmer would not listen to them but undertook 
to fight. Consequently, he could get none of the products of the General Aristo 
Company, none of their pa{iers, nor could he get anything from the Eastman Kodak 
Company. He put up about as game a fight as anybody could for nearly a year. 
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Bat finally, it was the same thing with him. He said to himself, “I am losing 
money; there is no use talking; I have fought it hard this year, but I can not get the 
goods to sell; the paper alone is not enou^.” So he had to give in, and so it has 
gone iri'a number of cases.' 

THE AEISTO COMPANY’S COERCION OP DEALERS GENERALLY. 

We advertise to some extent, and will get answers from those advertisements, per¬ 
haps from a drug house or a hardware store which is thinking of putting in plioto- 

a )hic supplies. A letter will come: “Kindly send us your circulars and samples 
(pioto your best iirices." We are in a position to day to quote remarkably low 
prices. We will quote them jierhaps 25 j)cr cent what the trust will quote them.’ No 
resjKinse. Then I will write a letter to this party and ask him what the trouble i.s— 
whether the goods or the prices were not satisfactory. An answer will come back 
like this: “The goods and prices are satisfactory, but we have found it nreessarv to 
make contracts with the trust, and consecmently we can not handle your goods.’’ 1 
recently received a letter from the Weed Hardware ('ompany, Buffalo, N. Y., which 
containid almost these identical words. Moreover, that has'been ageneral thing the 
country over. I am now trying to get another letter which a «:rtain party says was 
written him by the General Aristo Company. AVe dealt w ith him this summer, and 
he owed us a little bill of goods for which we could not get the money. AA'e wrote 
him a letter stating that we would have to sue him if he did not iiav for it, and lie 
wrote hack and asked us to Ihi lenient in the matter; that througii handling our 
|>aiwr he liad got into all kinds of troulile with tlie General Aristo Company; lliat 
they liad formerly sold him tlieir pajiers and products, hut that they liad found mit 
that lie was huying some of our jiajier, and eonsequeiilly he liad lieeu shut off on all 
Ids other goods, and it liad caused liim a great deal of loss. I have written to him 
stating tliat if he will forward me that letter we will send liiin a receipt. I do not 
know whether we will get it or not. 

CONTROL OP RAW M.iTERIAL—APVA.NOK IN PRIOR OP PIIOTOORAPllIC PAPER. 

Now, at first, gs I stated a short while ago, they cornered the raw stock on ns. It 
was aixiut a year or so Imfore we could get any great ameuntof paper to sell. Other 
manufacturers in Eiiroiie eominenced making it, and at present we liavc a contract 
witli a manufacturer by wliicli we liny our prcxluct considerahly lower, but the trust 
is able to undersell ns to a considerable extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is the jiaiwr which you obtain from Gcnnany as good as 
theirs?—A. AVcll, it answers every pur|x>8e. It is so nearly the sanie that tliere is 
noliody who can iiractically see much difference in it. It is a trifle different, but in 
every respect practically as good. 

Q. How did they get control of the German prmluct?—A. The foreign jirodiict has 
been made possibly for 40 years by practically two coinpanicti—the Sleinback Com- 

C , Malmcdy, Germany, and the Kives paper, made in Rives, France. Tliose two 
Ixien the standanl papers for perhaps 40 years. Attempts have been made a 
great many times to make the paper in tins country, but with varying success. It is 
not just right yet. Well, these eom))anies, so to speak, combined, a combination 
whicli I miderstand was due to the General Aristo Oomiiany. For about a year the 
price that we had to )>ay for our raw stock was considerably mivanced—from about 
33 cents a pound to 52 cents—and we paid tliat advamwd price for about 10 months 
without getting any more for our goods. As I have undenitoixi since from goojl 
authority, tlie General Aristo Company was not paying tliat price, but we other fel¬ 
lows on the outside were Mying that prii*, and we were all losing money, as far as 
our end was concerned. The advance in the price of raw stock made an advance of 
jiossibly 20 to 25 isjr cent in the (xist of our manufacture. The Aristo Coinjiany rave 
as an excuse when they raistKl tlie price of their product that the raw paper cost them 
more. Well, it did cost perhaps 20 or 25 jier cent more for the material, but the 
coat no more, and yet they advanced tlie price of the manufactured paper almost 100 
lier (»nt. 

SUCCESSFUL COMPETITION WITH TRUST ONLY POSSIBLE BY DIRECT SALES TO CONSUMERS. 

I think the only way we can compete is to sell direct to the consumer; in almost 
every instance that is the way we do. We have an office in New York and there 
we had considerable business. Where we used to do over a thousand dollars every 
month in the city of Boston alone, in the last two years 1 do not suppose we have 
sold two hundrM dollars’ worth. We have tried opening offices in various cities but 


•On this point, sou statement by Mr. Abbott, p. 202. 
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the expense does not warrant it. We have sold in PbMdpbii, and we pay the 
depress aiid undersell the trust. The trust is selling fit f 1.25 S gTOSS. i go to & naan 
and say, ‘*I have a pa^r which will suit you, but you will have to order from the 
factory. I can sell that paper at a dollar and you vfill save some money.” Of 
course, I talk down the trust at the same time, and I get that man for a customer 
and he buys that paper. Pretty soon the trust comes along and finds him buying 
Maxima japer at a dollar a gross. They go to him with a paper under another 
name, another brand, which is identically the same thing, so far as anybody can 
see, and they sell it to him at a dollar or 97 cents. They furnish it to the 
dealer. The dealer makes 10 per cent profit on that,*while he makes 26 per cent 

S rofit on the goods sold at $1.35. So where we have been putting our paper in at a 
ollar to the cifstomer who will order from the factory, they follow us up and give 
the customer a price of a dollar and let him have it right on the spot. The pur¬ 
chaser, rather tliaii send to Bloomfield for it, can send right around the comer and 
get it. So the only thing left for us to do is to underbid the trust. We must come 
down again, and in a great many eases where we come down too low for them to sell 
throngh the dealer, they wilt sell direct to the consumer, as we try to sell to him. 

THE TRUST CONTROLS DEALERS THROUan EXCLUSIVE CONTRACTS. 

They also try to get the consmner under contract for a number of months, as they 
have (tone in a great many cases. I called to-day on a party in Philadelphia who 
has been under a six montlis’ contract which expires sometime next month. He 
told me he has an amount due him in the way of relmtes, and if lie touched any 
other paper he would sacrifice those rebates. 1 said, “ Will you not try a sample of 
our paper, so that when your contract expires you will know what kiml of a product 
we can give you?” He said, “ I would not dare touch it, because if anybody found 
that out I would lose my rebate.” And that is tlie way the situation stands. All 
the dealers are afraid to touch it—not all of them, hut a big majority. 

TRUST ONLY BOUdllT OUT MANUFAtTURERS WHO HAD (CONTRACTS FOR RAW MATERIAL. 

Q. Has the trust attempted to buy you out?—A. No. they have not. In the begin¬ 
ning they did not consider it worth while to buy out certain manufactnrers, 
because we did not have any eontracts for paper, and they did not believe we could 
get any. They have not approached us'at all in the way of buying us out. I sup¬ 
pose they figure that if they were to buy us out at the present time, somebody else 
would start up, since raw paptir can lie had rather cheaply. 

Q. Have you approachuHl them with an ofler to sell?—A. No, not at all. 

THE KASTMAN COMPANY’S PRODUCTS ARE INDISPENSABLE TO PnOTOdRAPHIC DEALERS. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is the use of the Eastman Company’s products indispen¬ 
sable in the business of selling photograpliic supplies?—A. If 1 were a dealer I would 
consider it almost absolutely necessary to have the Eastman Company’s goi^s. 

Q. Does that statement apply to the cameras or films?—A. That applies to the 
cameras and films, which go in connection with each other. As far as Eastman’s 
paper is concerned, anybody can get along without that. 

Q. Is it sufficiently desirable to handle the Eastman camera and Eastman films 
to throw over your paper for the sake of doing so?—A. Yes. If jlealers handle our 
paper they can not have the Eastman cameras, paper, or films; nor any paper man- 
umetured by the General Aristo Company. 

Q. Is your paper a developing or a printing out paper?—A. It is a printing out 
paper similar to Eastman’s Solio pai>er. 

Q. Is it similar to the Aristo Platinum?—A. That has a dull surface; ours is glossy. 


A COMFANY MAEINQ USE OF THE BOYCOTT SHOULD BE PROHIBITED FROM CARRYING ON 

BUSINESS. 

J , Have you any remedies to suggest?—A. As I understand it, to boycott any- 
y’sgoods as described isunlawful. I suppose if wo went into a lawsuit and hM 
money enough to fight it we might get the ixst of it; but such things are so expen¬ 
sive that we do not feel able to do so. The only remedy I can see is to prohibit a 
company that acts in this way from doing bufiness. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have youcomplwned to any United States district sttomey 
that the combination is violating the law?—A. No, I havetiot; the reason is that I 
have b^n collecting evidence and I thought when the time was ripe I might do BO. 
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THE TRCOT DESTKOYS THE AMEBICAN SBLF^TONINQ COMPANY OP NEWARK N. J. 

There was a company in Newark, N. J., called the “American SeU-Toning Paper 
Company,” that sold a great deal of its product all over this district, and they had 
that patented, and also their name copyrighted. They were doing quite a large 
business and the trust offered to buy them out, which offer they refused, not think¬ 
ing it large enough. They had a very nice plant in Newark and were doing a good 
business and making a good deal of money. They did not sell out, so the trust boy- 
crotted their goods. The trust did not Imycott their goods as quickly as ours. They 
commenced on ours the 1st of January, 1899, and tliey did not throw this patier out 
until alioiit the 1st of ^pfember, 1899; but,' on the other hand, when they diil throw 
tliein out they prohibited the dealers from selling their goods when the dealers had a 
considerable stock on band. The trust did not buy that paper out, and the dealers could 
notsellit, anddid not know what to do with it. Consequently, thosedealers who hiul 
not paid the bills shipiied it back to the A merican Self-Toning Company. The gooils 
were perishable and great quantities (aune liatk on the company’s hands and they 
lost a great deal of money. The accounts being small, if they had undertaken to sue 
all, they would have had a couple of thousands of suits on hand, and it looked as if 
it would not pay them. They were losing all their busmess, and it was not very 
many months until they were in a rewiver’s hands. To-day they are shut up tight. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Could the fact Isj established that that was done tlirougli 
the intiuence of the General Aristo Company?—A. Yes; the American Company, so 
1 umh^rstand, made complaint to the Attorney-General of the United States. 

(J. Was any action taken?—A. Not that I can say; and that was one reason I was 
not so (prick about complaining. They did not seem to get any satisfaction whatever. 

ty (By Mr. Clarke.) Why not make application to the local district attorney? 
Would not the Attorney-General ordinarily refer a matter of that kind to the local 
di.stricl attorney?—A. I prasiimc that is right. 1 did not think of that. I ealied on 
them in Newark, and W(i thought if we united all the manufacturers and put in our 
coirqdaints together, they would have more weight than an inditidual complaint. 
Then the American Comimny went out of business shortly after that, and I did not 
do anything further in that connection, and this is the first I Lave said anything 
about it—officially, you might say. 

sroOESTEn remedy—OOVEHNMENT SiroULD carry on suit against offending COM¬ 
PANY. 

Q. Do you know of any defects in our laws that you think should he remedied to 
prevent this kind of practice?—A. Of course I do not understand the laws any too 
well, but 1 understand that it is unlawful for any company to boycott another com¬ 
pany’s goods, which seems to be the case here. I should say this was a boycott. It 
IS not a criminal offense, and I suppose if wo want to got any satisfaction in the courts 
we would have to be the ones to fight it The only thing 1 can suggest is, that if the 
weak small manufacturer is to have any kind of chance against the big one, the 
Government must be the one to institute the fight. 

REMEDY PROVIDED BY TUB ANTI-TRUST LAW. 

Q. Have you read what is known as the anti-trust law?—A. I have read it, but I 
do not recollect it very thoroughly just now. 

Q. Have you consulted a lawyer conaTning this matter?-A. No; I have not; I 
have taken no action whatever. I happened to lie in Philadelphia and heard of John 
Carbutt making some sort of statement here, and I thought 1 would like an opjxir- 
tunity to say what I knew about it. 

, Q. If you knew tliat the law already prohibits combinations, contracts, and prac¬ 
tices in restraint of trade and of a monopolistic character and oppressive to individ¬ 
uals, and that it is made the duty of United States prosecuting officers to institute 
criminal proceedings against violators of that law, so that-it would not cost you any¬ 
thing except to furnish your evidence, would not that seem to you the remedy that 
you need?—A. That seems to be the right remedy. Either that or to prohibit the 
company that resorts to these methods from using the United States mail, or what¬ 
ever remedy the Government may find necessary. I do not know of any combina¬ 
tion that carries on the thing witn quite as high and open a hand as this one does. 
It seems to me to be the sort of company to make an example of. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Washington, I). C., March, 11,1901. 

TESTIMONY OF WAITER S. BnOBBEII. 

Cotmeel, General Arista Company. 

The commission mot at 10.40 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillip presiding. At that 
time Mr. Walter S. Hubbell was introduced as a witness, and, Ixiing first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Cl.irkr.) Please give your name and post'office address.—A. Walter 
S. Hubbell, Rochester, N. Y. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. I am a lawj'er. 

(X Are you counsel for the American Aristotype Company?—A. Yes. 

CAPITAL STOCK AND BUSINESS OE THE AMEUICAN ARISTOTYPE COMPANY. 

Q. Can you give us the history of the fonnation of that company, including the 
amount of its capitalization, and, in short, the financial status of the company?—A. 
The American Aristotype Company was incorporate<l in 1889 with a capital stock of 
$150,000. Of this amount $25,000 was preferred stock and $125,000 was common 
stock. There has only been is.su(sl $8,.500 of the preferred stock. The balance is 
still in the treasury. Tlie company is incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York—under the general business act. 

Q. What is the couipan)'’s business?—A. It is a manufacturer of photographic 
sensitizisl papers and of toning and developing chemicals. 

Q. Docs it have anything to do with manufacturing and scdling cameras and other 
photographic supplies?—A. It does not. 

ORGANIZATION AND CAPITAL .SriKK OF THE GENERAL ARISTO COMPANY. 

Q. Are yon also counsel for the (icmeral Aristo Company?—A. I am. 

Q. Please tell us about the organization, capitalization, and character of the busi¬ 
ness of that com|iany.—A. Tliat company was incoriiorated under the laws of the 
State of New York in August, 1899. it was formed for the pur])ose of purchasing 
several other different companies engaged in the manufacture of sensitized photo¬ 
graphic paper. The capital stock of the (-ieneral Aristo Com]Kiny was $5,000,000. 
One-half of the amount was jircferrial and tlie other common stock, the shares Ix-ing 
of the jiar value of $100 each. The stock has all been issued excepting $100,0(X) of 
preferred and $100,000 of common, which still remains in the treasury of the company. 

COMPANIES PURCHASED BY THE GENERAL ARISTO, AND CAPITAL STOCK OP EACH. 

The various companies which were taken over on the formation of this company 
were the American Aristotype Oomiiany, of Jamestown, N. Y.; the. Nepera Chemical 
Company, of Nepera Park, N. Y.; the New Jersey Aristotype Company, of Bloom¬ 
field, N. J.; the Kirkland’s Lithium Paper Company, of Deni'cr, Colo.; the Photo- 
Materials Company, of Rochester, N. Y., and the photographic paper business of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, of Rochester, N. Y. 

As I have stated, the American Aristotype Company hail a capital of $160,000, and 
was incorporateil under the laws of the State of New York in 1888. The Nepera 
Chemical Company was also organizeil under the laws of the State of New York with a 
capital of $25,(WO. The shares were $100 each. The New Jersey Aristotype Company 
was orranized under the laws of the State of New Jersey with a capital of $100,00(1, 
divided into shares of $100 each, and all of these shares had'been issued excepting 
one share, which remained in the treasury at the time we bought them. The Kirk¬ 
land’s Lithium Paper Company was incoirorated under the laws of Wyoming, but 
hail its principal office at Denver, Colo. It had a capital of $25,000, divided into 
$100 shares, and all this had been issued. 

UEBOINO OP COMPANIES PURCHASED INTO A SINGLE COMPANY. 

Each oi these concerns, or the capital stock of each, was purchased outright upon 
the organization of the General Aristo Company, with the intention of discontinuing 
them as separate and distinct complies as rapidly as possible; and since that time 
the Photo-Materials Company, of Rochester, has been merged in the General Aristo 
Company by le^l proceeding under the corporation law of th» State of New York. 
'Ihe papers were filed in the secreta^ of state’s office 1 think about six months ago. 
The Nepera Chemical Company, of Nepeia Park, lias also been meiged in the General 
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Aristo Company by legal proceedings, the papers having been filed in the office of 
the secretary of state of the State of Now York. The New Jersey Aristotype Com¬ 
pany has been discontinued for business reasons, and the corporation has been 
legally wound up under the laws of the State of Now Jersey. The Ihmvcr plant, the 
Kirkland’s Lithium Paper Comirany, was a small affair, and the Aristo Com^ny 
moved the machinery to New York, and we were advised by counsel that no steps 
to discontinue the corporation net-d be taken there; it might simply stop hnsineas. 
The leading men in it—there were 3 men, I think—were brought on and tiaid sala¬ 
ries in Rochester by the General Aristo Company, and the machinery, wnat there 
Wits of it, was movwl to Rochester. That leaves only the American Aristotype Com¬ 
pany. We were very anxious to discontinue that as a stiparate organization, but 
were prevented from doing so by reason of the fact that there were outstanding 
contracts, and we were fearful that if the comiiany was merged in the General Aristo 
Company, that this merger would violate some clauses of these (Contracts. Therefore 
we liave licen compelled to hold that company as it is until an adjustment can 1«3 
made under this contrard. We think that will soon be done, and as soon as it is 
done we propose to discontinue the American Aristotype, Company as a separate 
organization. 

THE AMEWCAN ARISTOTYPE COMPANY DOES THE MOST BUSINESS OP ANY ARISTO PLANT. 

(J. Is that company actually doing business?—A. The American Aristotype Com¬ 
pany is doing the best basiness of any plant that we have. The General Aristo 
Comiiany owns all of its capital stock, excepting that there are, 1 think 10 shares, 
standing in the name of each director simply to (jiialify them to act as directors of 
the company. 

CONDITION OP PHOTO MATERIAL COMPANY AT DATE OP PITRCHASE. 

Q. Had the shares of the several constituent companies been paid for at par prior 
to the organization of the General Aristo Company?—A. The Nepera Chemical Com- 

Q hail a capital of only $2.'),tKX). How much money was paid into it I do not 
I, but 1 do know that the plant was worth 20 or JO'times that much—the plant 
and business and the (latents. I kiioiv nothing about its inception exivpting what 
J heard incidentally when we purchased it. The Photo Materials Company was 
a company that had been organized through the influence of 3 men, 2 of whom 
were chemists employwl by the Kastman Kodak Company, and 1 of w bom was a 
traveling man for the Kastman Kodak Company. They secretly wont to work while 
in the employ of that company to organize a comiiany of" their own. They got capital 
in KiHihcster, and as soon as it was learned that they were doing this, they were dis- 
chargeil, and then they organized this Photo Materials Comiiany. It hiul a capital 
of, I think, .tlliO.OOO. They built a factory and commenced operations. ‘They were 
unable to do much of any business excepting some in the paper line, and finally the 
Eastman Kixlak (Company purchased the bonds, of which there were in the neigh¬ 
borhood of |fK),0IX) outstanding, at 50 cents on the dollar, and the capital stwk was 
thrown in for nothing. The comiiany hail made a perfect failure. By the way, I 
should have said that the mortgage which was given to cover the bonds was fore¬ 
closed by the. Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit Comiiany, and the property covered 
by that mortgage was bought in by the Eastman Kodak Company after it purchased 
the bonds. 

Q. What was the object of absorbing that company, its business having proven a 
failure?-A. They were manufacturing a pa}ier wniim was competing with ours, and 
•so we piirchascil the concern, getting it very cheap. We thought that was tlie best 
business way to handle the matter, rather than to litigate or fight them in any other 
way. The men who were interested were mostly business men pf Rochester, who 
knew practically nothing about the business, and they were very glad to get it ofi 
their hands. 

the EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY IS THE SALES AOKNT FOR THE (lENEEAL ARISTO COMPANY. 

Q. What relation to the General Aristo Coiniiauy does the Eastman Kodak Cein- 
fany sustain?—A. It is its trade agent. 

Q. Will you explain exactly what is meant by that?—A. The General Aristo Com- 
pany appointed the Eastman Kodak Company its trade agent to market all its goods, 
tile Eastman Kodak Company and its piwecessors had been engageil in the manu- 
jaetiire of films, kodaks, and paper for a good many years. It had a very large 
ousmess. It did not manufacture the kind of paper which was maiiufactnred by the 
Amencan Aristotype Company. They were fierce rivals in the paper busmess. 
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though not making the same kinds of paper. The Eastman Kodak Company had, 
of course, a very large trade in its particular line all over the Unlteil StatM, and an 
arrangement was made by the General Aristo Company with the Eastman Kodak 
Company for the latter to act as sales agent, because we thought it would be for the 
advanta^ of our company to do so. The General Aristo Coinpanjf pays to the East¬ 
man Kodak Comply a commission on the sales of the General Ansto product by the 
Eastman Kodalf Company. 

OWNKKSHIP OF THR STOCK Of THE EASTMAN ANn THE OE^EEAL AEISTO COMPANIES. 

Q. Is the stock of the Eastman Kodak Company largely owned by the General 
Aristo Comiiany?—A. It is not; not a dollar of it. 

Q. Is the reverse true? Is the stock of the General Aristo Company owned by the 
iMman Kodak Company?—A. Partially true. When the General Aristo Company 
was organized it purchasoil the photographic-paper business of the Eastman Kodak 
Company and paid for it in stock of the General Aristo, but the Eastman Koilak 
Company does not own or control a majority of the stock. When the General Aristo 
Company was organized there was about $710,000 or $720,000 of its stock put on the 
market in Rochester, and the company was floateil in the ordinary way, and that 
stock was taken by the business men and bankers of Rochester. It W'as oversub¬ 
scribed 2 or 3 times, and there are about 500 stockholders in the comjiany now. 

CAPITALIZATION OP ARISTO COMPANY LAROER THAN TOTAL OP CONSTITUENT COMPANIES. 

Q. How does the total amount of capital stock of the General Aristo Company 
compare with the aggregate capitalization of the constituent comiianies?—A. It is 
very much larger. 

Q. What was the basis of that increaseil capitalization?—A. What we were obliged 
to pay for the conrerns. For instance, the Nepera Chemical Company had a capital¬ 
ization of only $25,000, but they had built up a very tine busineas, and a very large 
sum was paid for that business. The amount of the capital stock did not at all 
represent what the General Aristo Company hail to pay. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Was that trjie of all the companies to a certain extent?— 
A. Of all the companies with the exception of Kirkland’s Lithium Paper Company 
and the Photo Materials Company. We paid less for these than the amount of their 
resprotive capital stocks. The other conterns were prosiierous going (xincems owned 
by rivals, and we had to pay well for them. 

PROPERTIES OWNED IIV THE (IKNEIIAL ARISTO COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What real estate and piersonal property does the company 
own?—A. It owns the capital stock of the American Aristotype Company. It owns 
the real estate and plant which it is operating at Nepera Park. It owns the Bloom¬ 
field plant at Bloomfield, N. J. It owns the plant, buildings, ami real estate of the 
Photo Materials Company at Rochester and is operating that. That is all, as far as I 
recollect now. 

Q. Are you preiiarcd to give the value of these respective plants—of the real estate, 
machinery, etc.?—A. I can not at present.' 

CAPITALIZATION REPRESENTS CHIEFLY THE VALUE OF THE BUSINESS, OF SECRET PRO¬ 
CESSES AND P.ATENT8. 

^ (By Mr. Phillips.) Your capital, then, is baaed laigely on the business of the 
various concerns and not on the real estate?—A. Yes. The value of a going plant, 
manufacturing either pho^raphic films or photographic paper, consists very largely 
in the value of its good will, of its secret processes of traile and of manufacture, and 
in some cases of its patents. For instance, the American Aristotype Company, when 
we purctuused it, did not have a very large plant; but it had a very lar^ business, 
and it had the control of a certain class of ]^per called collodion pajier. The East¬ 
man Kodak Company at that time was making a gelatin paper, and they were great 
rivals—these two concerns—and our company had to pay a very large sum for the 
business of the American Aristotype Company. The value of it was in its secret 
processes of manufacture, and not by any meaps in the visible tangible property 
which it had. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are these secret processes j)atented?-jA.. I do not know. 

' Wltneie later stated that on Jannary 1,1901, the value ot the plants and property of the Qeneml 
Aristo Company, as shown by the boofcs of the eompuny, was $6,027,707.64. This embraced every- 
- «Tm Mhm mimrws.v. incIudlnK tho cuDltal stock of the American Aristotype 
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HAW PAPBR U8KD IS PDRCHABED ABROAD—ATTEMPTS AT DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 

Q. Is the paper entirely manufactured in this country, or is it prepared in this 
country from the foreign raw paper?—A. It is manufactured liero by coating the 
foreign raw paper. The raw pper is purchased entirely abroad. 

Q. Why is that pajier purchased entirely abroail?—A. Because the liest is made 
abroad, in our judgment. 

Q. Have any efforts been made by the General Aristo Company, or any of its con¬ 
stituent companies, to produce a similar article in this (ountry?—A. I can not answer 
that. I know from hearsay, however, that many efforts have liecn made in this coun¬ 
try to produce a paper that will compete with the French and German papers. 

THE OBNKRAI, ARISTO COMPANY’S CONTRACTS WITH bOKEION PRODUCERS OF PAPER. 

Q. Has the General Aristo Company made any contract with foreign producers, 
either by itself or through any of its constituent companies, for controlling the entire 
exportation of that paper to this country?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that contract with more than one foreign company?—A. Yea. 

Q. Are the contracts with foreign compiuiies alike?—A. From recollection, I 
should say substantially alike. It may be that they are different as to prices that are 
paid different rompanies for different iiajiera. 

Q. Have you a copy of that contract with you?—A. 1 have not.' 

Q. (By Mr. Fahquiiar. ) For what length of time are these contracts made with 
foreign manufacturers?--i. I think it is a 5 or 10 years’ contract, but lam not certain 
from recollection. 

Q. Were these contracts offered to other parties in America than the companies 
that actually purchasiHi? In other words, did the foreigners come into this country 
to make the liest bargain they could with the best parties?—A. They have been 
selling paper in this country for years, tmtli bv their own agents and by foreign 
houses renting American stores here and di.stributing. They agreed if we would 
take only their products that they would sell only to us in this (ountry. Prior to 
the oiganization of the Aristo Company, the foreign comiianies had one contract with 
the American Aristotype Company and another contract with the Eastman Kodak 
Company to practically the same effect, and when the paper business of the two 
companies was purchased by the General Aristo Onniiany, the foreign producers 
made that same contract with the General Aristo Company. However, I understand 
from reading the testimony of the principal witness who lias made those chargre 
against us, who is a rival, that he has no trouble whatever in getting iiaiicr either in 
Europe or in this country. 

Q. So that your contracts are not exclusive, then, if his testimony is correct?-A. 
He did not say he got [laperfrom these two companies. 

Q. Did he not say he got it from parties there that bought from this .American 
tiompany?—A. Possibiy he did; yes. 

Q. Of course, you could not control that?—A. We could not control that; no. 

Q. After they mwle the contract with you, did the foreign houses then abandon 
their distributing plants in this country?—A. They kejit up all distributing stores 
that they had. They had offices to take orders here, but they did not carry any 
stock on this side. 

KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY’S PHEFERENTIAI. CONTRACTS WITH DEALERS. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are you also counsel for tlie Fastman Kodak Company?— 
A. Yea. 

Q. Are you familiar with the contracts which that company has made with the 
dealers and selling agents throughout the country?—A. Only in a very general way. 
I know nothing about the technical part of their business any more than any lawyer 
would know of a client’s business, although 1 am a director of that company myself. 

Q. Has that company tried to prevent its selling agents and dealers generally who 
purchase its goods from handling the goods of rival companies?—A. I understanii 
that the Eastman Company says to a dealer, “ AVe will give you special inducements 
if you will confine yourself exclusively to the sale of our goods.” 

Q. Do you know what the special inducements are?—A. A sirer-ial discount. 


'The exact language of the terras of solo between the General Aristo Company and I he foreign 
manutactnicrs of raw paper was later stated to be lu follows: 

'' The General P^r Company gives to the said General Aristo Company the exclusive right to pur¬ 
chase, and the eichialve sales agency lor North America, of the papers described above, at prices and 
terma already estahliahed. 

” The General Aristo Company on its part must agree: First, that It will not purchase, use, or prepare 
any paper lor senaltlzlng with either collodloehlorido or gelatlnoaihlorlde printlngaiut processes, or 
gefatlncHihlorlde or bimnlde developing processes, other than that furnished by the General Paper 
Company. 
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Q. Js that unifom to all these merchants who handle these goods?—A. Absolutely 
to everybody in the United States, . 

Q. Are you able to state that discount?—A. I am not. 

Q. The principal charge which has been made is that thb General Aristo Company 
mad^ contracts with dealers which bound them not to handle the goods of rival 
companies, and that was believed to be a contract in restraint of trsule. Now, do 
you understand'that the contracts made by the Eastman Kodak Company with sell¬ 
ing agents and with the trade are of that character?—A. I do not understand what 
you mean by “of that character.” If you mean contracts in restraint of trade, I 
would say very positively no. My understanding of the right of a coijioration 
uniler the laws of the State of New York to put conditions upon the sale of its goods 
goes to this extenl, that a single corporation has a ri^ht as an individual has to say 
to aenstomer. We will not sell you goods unless you will sellno other gooils but ours;, 
if you do do that, we will not only continue to sell you goods, but we will give you 
a special disiiount. I do not understand that these contracts go any further.^ 

Q. A territorial contract?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that common, for instance, with Earle & Wilson and a great many other 
concerns?—A. So 1 understand it. I do not know particularly about the Ann you men¬ 
tion. I understand in other lines it is common, and the courts have said it is lawful. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Yon admit, I suppose, that the contracts which yon have 
made with dealers are in restraint of the trade of your rivals?—A. I would not mlmit 
that even, unless you will define more particularly what you mean by “restraint of 
trade of rivals.” New rivals have sprung up siinxi we have incorporated. There are 
more men engaged in the business of manufacturing photographic jiaper to-day 
than there were when the General Aristo Company was organized. There are a 
goo<l many concerns engaged in that business now and in direct competition with 
us. The price not only of their goods, liiit of ours, has been cheajiened over what it 
was at the time our company was organized. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqiihar.) In what sense do you use the phrase “restraint of 
trade?”—A. 1 meant restraint of trade as defined in our criminal statuto, and in 
our statutes against contracts in restraint of traile. If you use the terms in a broader 
sense, why in the broader sense these contracts do restrain dealers from selling goials. 

Q. Do you liandle other goods beskles those made under secret process or under 
{latent?—A, The General Aristo Company docs not. 

Q. It is devoted exclusively to the manufacture of this class of paper?—A. It also 
sella toning and developing chemicals; of course, that is a small part of the business. 
The principal business is the manufacture of sensitized photographic pa{)er. 

Q. Before your merger, did any companies have the same arrangements for the 
distribution and sale of goods that you have now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did other rival companies have similar contracts covering their own {latents?— 
A. 1 do not know about that. I know at the time we made our contracts there were 
other contracts with rival concerns, but what they were I do not know. 

(). (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does your company, in making these contracts with 
the local dealer, com|)el him to buy of no other company except yours?—A. My 
understanding is that they say to the local dealer, “ It you want to sell our goods. 


1 The terms of sale, as later supplied by witness, arc os follows; 

Terms and conditions of sale of the Kastman Kodak Company in effect May 1,1901: 

Piscount: Trade discount, 1.5 per cent; cash discount, 2 per cent. 

Conditions of sale: All papers liste<l are srdd subject to conditions as follows: 

That they shall be resold bv dealers strictly at list prices. 

That dealers are to resell same In original packages only and not to break |>ackagcs, repack, or sell 
from broken packages. 

That dealers shall not offer or advertise same at reduced prices. 

Any such offer or advertisement will be deemed contmry to these terms of sale, irrespective of 
whether an actual sale takes place or not. ^ . 

That dealers shall not place same on consignment at or sell from any place or store not authorize. 

CMh discount allowed by dealers; Dealers may allow a cash discount of 9 per cent, when full settle¬ 
ment Is made within ten days after the first of month following sale. 

Delivery of paper to consumers: Dealers may, at their own cost, deliver paper to consumers, 

Exctiange between dealers: Authorized dealers will, in case of an emergency, be allowed to borrow 
paper from any other authorized dealer, provided the paper is actually replaced with mper of the 
samekind. Iran actual sale takes place between dealers It must be at fulliist prices only. 

Indirect conccMions; The giving away or selling of other goods at less than dealers' regular pB^ 
for same. In order to induce sale of pa^rs named hereon, wll be considered eontrary to the condi¬ 
tions hereof. j 

Conditional credit memomndum; On or about the 20th oi each month a memorandum sbpmng 
amount of previous month’s net pajicr purchases will be smt each dealer from each factory. If this 
memorandum Is returned at the time indicated thereon, properly signed and verified to the satlsfM- 
tlon of this company, a credit amounting to 12 per cent on the net purchases will be made to the 
dealer so returning same. ^ . __..i. 

Fifteen per cent represents the lull trade discount on paper, but an extrf credit as stated above is 
offered os a special consideration for advantages accruing to us and the General Aristo Company, tor 
which we.are. tr^e agents, through having ourjpecWtle^sold ^o^^nid^ta^jmd ata^nOT 


that affprdfl_the dealer a profit lai^ em^ U^wamnt 
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we must asjc you to confine yourself solely toihe sale of onr paper; and if you will 
do so, wo will Kive you an additional disceunt.” - -Ss I naderstenu it, that was the 
course pursued hy the American A ristotype* Company before the yeueral Aristo 
Company was organised; also pursued hy the Eastman Kodak Company on its paper 
sales before the General AriSto Company was organised. When the General Aristo 
Company was otganked, a circular letter was sent out to alt the dealers in the United 
States, asking them whether they liked that system, whether they thought it was the 
best and most feasible, and you w'ould have been surprised to see the answers to that 
inquiry; Almost all of them said, yes, it was the treat thing for the trade, and the 
best thing for everybody, and it was largely in response to the request of the dealers 
and photographers who purchased of us that this system was continued when the 
General Aristo Company was organiaeri.' 

Q. Was that rontract for a stated time?—A. I understand not. 

Q. Was it in writing?—A. I think so. 

SAI,JS OF .MUSTO I‘A1'EH NOT OUB TO CONTUOI, OF FlIOTTKiKAPIIK’ StIPrU.llOS. 

ti. (By Mr. Kennkio-.) Does the Eastman Comimny control and manufacture a 
line of photographic supplies outside of your paper which the photographic trade 
of the united states must have?—A. They do manufacture a line of goods known as 
the cartridge syshmi. They use a flexible Him in their cameras instead of a plate. 
This film was inventrsl by Mr. Kastman himself, an<l has been dcvelopeil in this 
country as an inileiKiiiilont blanch of the photographic business, and in this branch 
they have no rivals. 

(J. Well, then, can they not take a jiaper like this of yours and iiractically force it 
iqion the trade of the United States in s[iitc of the fact that there uiav be an equally 
good or superior paper manufactured by others?—A. 1 do not think they can. I am 
not a very good judge of that, because I am not a practical jiaper dealer myself; but 
I ilo not think they can. The success of the Eastman Kodak Company does not 
(leiieud on its jiatents at all, but iqKin its business ability. Its success in selling goods 
does not de|>end upon any arbitrary rules whereby it forces its gooils on anybiHly, 
but u[>ou the superior ijuality of its goods. 

If you will real! the testimony of Mr. Carbutt,'' the man who makes the complaint 
against us, you will see that if what be says is true, it must bo solely by reason of the 
fact that we make a beth'r ((iiality of goods that we cun sell them, aiid that he can 
not sell his jKipcr. lie says he can get )ia|)er in foreign countries; he says there are 
American-maile papers; he says he can get all the paper that he wants; he says his 
goods are better; he says that he sells chea|)er than we do. Now, those conditions 
would give him the trade. 

Q. Docs he not also .say that dealers handling his jaiiwir in Newark and other places, 
and who must have the Kastman sup] dies, are shutoff from getting those supplies 
from the Eastmant'ompany unless they liny paiier from the Kastman Gomjiany?—A. 
8o he says. That is simply an inference and aigumcnt. If the facts he slated are 
correct, wo could not sell our jiaiier in competition with his. By the way, Mr. Car- 
butt is one of the oldest photographic-plate manufacturers in the country. That is 
whei-e he got his reputation, lie makes a very fine plate, Init only recently—since 
or alsnit tlic lime the General Aristo Company was formed—has lie gone into the 
business of iiiannfacturiiig|)a|au'. lie useda name for his pa|ierw'hich was intendisl 
to tie so near like the name of one of our papers as to deceive the public, and we were 
coiiqielled by priasss of law to make him desist from the use of that paper. That 
accounts, ]>erliaps, for some of his feuding in the matter. 

Q. Is it true that the suiierior quality of this tiaimr iiianufactiired abroad is Iiecause 
of something sujierior in the water that is used in its manufacture, a quality which 
can not lie found in this country?—A. I have lieanl it so stateil, but 1 do not know 
anything alamt that. 

* III expliniHtlon of his statement, the witness later snhinittcit the following: 

“ 1 know of no contract or agreement of any kind by which tlie dealer agrees not to sell any paiwr 
hot oure, and Mr. Kastman says that tlicre Is no such agreement whatever. He desires me to say 
that absolutely the only iwrccment or terms of sale ini|Kistsl by the Kastman Kodak Comnany are 
those printed herewith. The dealer or photographer who purchases from the Kastman Kisfak Com- 
liauy has the right to sell other goods after purchasing our ^sals, if ho desires to do so; but if he does, 
lie forfeits his rebate. To entitle him to thw rebate he must say that he has complied with the printed 
terms of sale refernsi to above. No other or digerent terms arc imposi'd upon any dealer, and the 
terms are the same to all dealers. 

‘‘1 did not Intend to aay in my testimony quoted above that the eompany had any contract with 
dealera by which they agreed not to sell 'other photographic pajiers, excepting to this expuit, vis, 
that a rebate would be allowod only in case the dealer had not traded in other pat>ers. The special 
rcliate is an inducement to the dealer Pi push the sale of our papeis. The coiuiiany does not gi ve the 
ri’wte to those who are equally inleresttsi in pushing other jiapers. The isuiditions found in the 
icpns of sale printml herewith contain the only conditions Imiaiscti hy the company, as Mr.' Kastman 
Informs me, and I know of no other. If a dealer complies with those terms, he is entitled to his rebate.” 

* bee pp. 178-182. 

752—13 
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THR ARISTO TOMPANY 18 NOT A COMBINATION—AS A SINOl.S (XIBPOBATION IT MAY tAW- 
FITI.I.V MAKB KXCl.IISIVE TONTRACTS. 

Q. (By Mr. PiiiLLira.) Have you anything to sa^ in conolnsion that has not been 
covered?—A. I examined that question as to the riglits and powers of a new corpo¬ 
ration very earetiilly iiefore tlic eoinjiany was organized, and I organized the company 
with tlie idea that we ouglit not to make it a combinatioli of eomiianics at all; that 
we ought as rapidly as [lossible to alisorb the various companies which were purchased 
into oiie company, which could not in any way be said to lie a combination of com¬ 
panies. Nor ia our is)m[>any at present a combination, so far as we are able to 
prevent, excepting that, as 1 said, it has been impossible to take over the American 
Aristotype Com])any by reason of facts which I have sti^ed above. .lust as soon as 
that dilliculty is out of the way, the American Aristotype Com|Miny will lie merged 
into the General Aristo Comiiany, and then the latter will lie just as simtile a corpo¬ 
ration as any eorjioration in New York. Now, starting witli tliat iilea, 1 advised them 
that thev had a right to jmt conditions upon the sale of the goods. They had a 
perfect right to say to a (aistomer, “ Y'ou can buy our goo<ls or not, just as you choo.so; 
but if you do buy them, we shall insist that you do not buy any gocsls of any com¬ 
petitors that dirts’tly compete with ours. There am other kiniis of paper manufac¬ 
tured by other concerns which they claim are lieth r than ours. If you will agree to 
sell only our papers, we will give you a sjHicial trade discount.” I was iierfeidly 
satisfiisl tlieu, and I am now, tliat that is a perfectly legal decision to make, so long 
as it is made hy a corporation, individual, or firm, and I tried to keep that in mind. 
If there is anything iii that contract witli the trade that is illegal, either under the 
laws of our State or of the United States, or under the laws of any State in which 
we deal, we can stop it in a minute; and we would be perfectly willing to do so. I 
do not know anything about the inside of the business, but we kept up that contract 
feature after the organization of the General Aristo Conqiany, piiuci|ially, or very 
largely at least, because the trade expms.xed a w ish that it should Is' kept up. 

It seems to me that the fairness and legality of the terms of sale upon w hich paper 
is sold to customers ef the company have heeni'onclusively estahlislied hy the courts. 
There have la“en many dwisions of the courts of the various States, as well as of the 
United States and Knglisli courts, iqiou this subject. It is not my jairpose to pmsent 
an exhaustive brief or argument upon the question, but I desire to call the attention 
of the commission to a few prominent authorities, to wit: 

Izmgh r. Outerhridge (US N. Y.,-271) was decided hy the New Y’ork court of 
apfX'als in Octolier, bSiU, and has been a leading case since that lime. In that case 
the common carrier carrying freight frian New York to certain islands in the ocean 
offered special nxhiced ratesof 'A') cents a liarrel lo all merchants in New York who 
would agree to ship by their line exclusively during a certain week. In that week 
plaintiffs’ firm, which was shipping by a rival steamer, demanded that tlie defend¬ 
ants nsieive <a»rtain bamds of fmightat the s|a'cial rateahove siiecilied. The defend¬ 
ants offered to do it if the firm would agree to shiji exclusively by their line, but also 
agrewl to take jilaintiffs’ freight at 40 cents, which was the higher rate. 'Tlu' same 
rates, teniis, and conditions were offerisl to all shifipers. The said firm brought this 
action to eom]Hd defendants to receive an^ transfer plaintiffs’ freight at the N|K‘eial 
redueeil rates. The plaintiffs were defeated in the action, and the court says in its 
opinion: ‘‘If the general rates are rea.sonable, a deviation from the standard by the 
carrier in favor of i>articular customi'rs, for s|Hicial rea.“ons, not applieahle to the 
whole ))ublic, dia-s not furnish to jiarties not similarly situated any just ground for 
complaint.” 

Walsh r. Dwight (40 Apji. Div., .5111) was decided by the appellate division of the 
first de|xirtmeut in the State of .New York in May, ISlit). In that Vase the defend¬ 
ants entered into contracts with all their dealers and jobbers to sell to the latter its 
brainl of salcratns and sislaat a reiincisl priie, in consideration of their agreement 
not to sell it or different brands of the same article manufacturisl hy other persons 
at less than a stipulaleil price. The plaintiffs brought the action to recover ISO,000 
damages by reason of the destruction of their business on account of the contracts 
above referred to, which they alleged constituted wrongful and unlawful combina¬ 
tions in restraint of trade, ruining the Imsiness of the [ilaintiffs. The complaint was 
dismissed upon the trial and the judgment of the lower court was affirmed. The 
opinion, at page .516, says: “There is, tiowever, nothing in the contract alleged in 
the comjdaint to have lieen inaile by the defenilants which fircvetits the jobbers and 
dealers from fuirchasing or selling the goods of others than the defendants. The 
defendants simply offered to parties fiurchasing their goods to make a reduction in 
the price of the grasls sold in consideration of the purchasers agreeing not to sell the 
goods at a less priias than that named, and not to sell the goisls of other manufac¬ 
turers at a less pric3 than that at which they agreed to sell tljp defendants’ goods." 
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In Park & Sons Company v. National Dniju^ists’ Association (.54 App. Div., 223), 
the court says, at nage 227: 

“It can not be denied that each manufacturer has tlie right to refuse to sell to 
anyone if he sees fit. If ho chooses to make his goods and sell them, he has tlie 
right to fix any price ho cliooses upon them. Not only so, Imt he lias tiie rigid to 
select his own customers. He may agree to dispose of all Ids goods to one i>erson, 
or he may be willing to supply the whole trade except one person, and whatever he 
chooses to do is a matter with which the law has no concern, bci’ause the goods are 
his, to be kept or sold as he jileases. So he may not only fix his own price, but he 
may impose such terms as he sees fit or can exact from his customers.” 

In Mogul Steamship Company a. McGregor (L. U., 21 Q. B. I)iv., .544), which is 
one of the best-known Englisli authorities, citeil witli approval in many of the courts 
of the United States, the opinion says, among other tilings, .as follows: 

“The defendants are traders with enonnous sums of money emliarkcd in tlieir 
adventnnw and naturally and allowably desirous to reap a profit from their trade. 
They have a right to push their lawful trade bv all lawful means. They have a 
right to endeavor, by lawful means, to keep their trade in their own hands and by 
the same means to exclude others from its benefits if they can. Amongst lawful 
means is certainly included the inducing, by profitable offera, customers to deal with 
tlieni rather than with their rivals. It follows that they may, if they think fit, 
endeavor to induce customers to deal with them exclusively by giving notice that 
only to excluftivc customers will they give the advantage of tlieir profitable offers.” 

Tlie terms of sale which are imisised by the hawtman Kodak Conipanv in selling, 
as trade agent, the papers manufactured by the General Aristo Comiianv are not 
only reasonable, lint, within the cases above cited, are jawfectlv legal. It has tlie 
right to say that it will sell at a reduced price to such dealers aiid phofograiihers as 
agree to purchase only such [lapers as are manufactured liy the General Aristo (Com¬ 
pany. The regular jirices to other customers have not been increased, but, on the 
contrary, the prices of all of its comnaslities have hecn reduced lielow what they 
were liefore the organization of the General Aristo Company. Other paiams are 
manufactimsi, and dealers who do not wish to use the iiaper of the General Aristo 
Company lan buy of otlier manufacturers. The terms of sale imiiosed are only such 
as any individual or <»ri)oration has a right to imiKwe with reference to its own 
commodities. 


THE |.:ast.\ian eoMi'A.vy sEi.ns o.v com ji iksio.v eok the aiu.sto comi'axy. 

(f. (Hy Mr. Kennedv.) Does the Kastman Oom|iany make these contracts for yon 
with the trade?—A. The Kastman Kislak Company makes its own terms on the 
sales; the General Aristo Company has nothing to do with that at all. IVe agreisl 
to give them a commission, for we knew they could sidl as many if not more gisids 
tlian we, and the (ieneral .\risto (Company kei'jis out its own demon.strators, who do 
not sell any gisids at all, hut they iTeate a craving for the goods. 

Q. But wlieii the contract is made with ttie trade, who is it that makes that con¬ 
tract; is it the Aristo Comiiany or the Kastman Kodak Comiainv?—.4. The Kastman 
Kodak Company. 

Q. They make it for the (ieneral Aristo Comp,any?—A. No; they .are our agents. 
They can sell to whomever thev jilease and on such terms as thev please, anil it is 
nolle of our busine.ss. We simply say that we will give a commission on all thev .sell. 

(Te.stimony closed.) 


Wasiiisoto.v, I). (4. .l/iirc/i II, l:ioi. 

TlSTIMOlfy OF MK. CHASIES S. ABBOTT, 

ffecrcUiri) «/Ijw Aiiurican Amtoti/pc Compantj, V'm-Premknl nflhc Omml Arislii Cm- 
puny, Jame»toyti, N. )'. 

The commission met at 10.40 a. m., Mr. Phillips presiding. At 11.40 a. m., Mr. 
Ilf th secretary of the American .Aristotyja’Conipanv, and vice-|)resident 

the General Aristo Company, .lamestoivn, N. i., apiieareil as a witnes.s, and, 
liemg duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Ai.i CtAHKE. ) What is your name and post-office address?— A. Charles S. 

Abbott; Jamestown, N. Y. 


IHiarTIONS HELD IIV WITNESS IN I’llOTOOIMI’Ilir eo.Mi’ANias. 

y?" ®'**'>iected with the American Aristotype Comiamv?—A. I am secre¬ 
tary of the American Aristotyiie Company. 
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Q. Are yon also connected with the Gcneml Aristo Company?—A. I am vice- 
president of the General Aristo Company. 

Q. Are you also (■oimeete<i with the Kastman Koilak Coinimny?—A. No. 

Q. Do you devote your time and attention to the business of manufatdnring and 
selling photographic supplies?—A. Yes. 

RECATUm OP FOUKKIX PRODCf^ERS OP HAW .MATEHIAI. TO itoMESTIC MANUPACTIIKERS. 

Q. Are you familiar with the (wntract' of the General Aristo (Company or of the 
American Aristotyinj Company with foreign prmlucers of imiHjrs?—A. To a certain 
extent. 

Q. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Hubltoll in respect to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you indorse his statements so far as you understSnd the matter?—A. In the 
main, ves. There art! some explanations I would like to make of that, however. 

Q. Vou will pltase make them.—A. The General Aristo Conijiany docs not control 
all of the grades of photographii! jiaper made hy the foreign pajier nulls. The 
control of certain kinds of pa|icr comes about in this way: A factory starts in to 
manufivcture a (xsrtain ifuality—a distinctive kind of photogra|!hic itajKir. Now, that 
involves procuring a suitable raw stock for it, and the securing of that suitable raw 
stock involves a gresitdeal of experiment. The fai'tory will write the foreign (Ktople, 
stating in a general way what they want—the grain of the jiaiwr, whether smooth 
or rough, weight and width, and all that sort of thing, and general iinality—and it 
will sometimes be months Ixifore the exact quality of that i)aia!r is arrived at by 
experiment, and it involves a great deal of money on the part of the sensitizing fac¬ 
tory to prosecute those exi>eriments. Now, after they have been to that expense in 
practically educating tbe foreign mill in the imxlnetion <if that particnlar quality of 
pajier, they feel entitled to the exclusive use of that paper. Otherwise a rival could 
come right in and buy that same paper and avoid all the pioneering experiments that 
the first factory went through with. In that way the Ameriian Ari,stotj;pc Com¬ 
pany, before its side to the General Aristo Company, had arrangements with those 
foreign pajier mills for certain kinds of paper, and these contracts were practically 
continued after the General Aristo Conqiany was formed. 

INITIATIVE IN I'llOnrCTlON OK ('OLl.OIUON PAl'KIl IICE TO AMERICAN AUISTOTYl'E 

COMPANY. 

Q. Is it a fact that the initiative in the production of those particular kinds and 
qualities of paper conies from the American mamifacturer, or does the American 
manufacturer aecejit what the foreign manufacturers have produced?—A. The fonner 
is the ca.“e. The American AristotyiH- Company are the pioneers in that industry, 
not only in this country, but in the world. They pioiieerisl the industry, and it was 
througli their suggestions that the.se various raw stocks suiting their particular jirocess 
were made. 

Q. It being an American suggestion, how dixx it happen that they went abroad to 
get their papi'rs made?—A. Because liefore the American Aristotype Company took 
up the manufacture of collodion papers, tlu; photographic imixr in use throughout the 
world was albumen, which was mariufactiiTed abroad, and so these same raw-stock 
manufacturers undertook the nianufacture of collodion iiaper. 

Q. Are we to understand that the prixbicersof these foreign pa]ierascll exclusively 
to Americans those grades suggestoHl by Americans?—A. No. 1 supisise the collo¬ 
dion process has since Is'come more or less a commercial one on the other side, and 
1 suppose they supply that same grade of paper to purchasers; we have never asked 
them not to do so. ’ 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to whether or not those grades of jiaiier are for 
sale in the ojien markets of Kuroix!?—A. That I do not know. 

Q. (By .Mr. PniLLire.) Were the manufacturers of Europe the first ones to make 
this pajier of which you sjieak?—A. Well, the collodion process was an undevelopoil 
hanif piwesH—that is, the photographer did his own hand coating; made the paper 
himself. This process, then, was known in a wa)[, but it had never been made a 
commercial success—that is, there was never any industry in it; never any factory 
by which this paper was manufactured and put out on the market ready for use. 

Q. Until it was made abroad?—A. No; until the American Aristotype Company 
made it; they were the pioneers of that industry. 

AI.BII.MEN PAPER, KIRST MADE AllUOAI), IS NOW' HKI.NO RlIPERSEDED. 

Q. Who were the pioneers of the other Ijcst makes?—A, At that time the albu¬ 
men paper was manufactnreil abroad, and this raw stock was then albumenized, and 


I See p. m. 
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then sold to photographers unsensitized, and the pliotograplicr liimseli liad to sen¬ 
sitize that paper. That industry was started abroad, and preceded the pro<'esH of 
emulsion papers which are now in use and wliicli are superseding the oid albumen 
process. 

Q, (By Mr. Clakke.) What is the principal reason for going abroad to get these 
papers?—.4. Simply because these foreign mills had supplied photograiihic stock to 
these albumenizers abroad for years, ami the industry was started over there. 

wnv lUW I’APEB IS PBOnUCEl) ABROAD—CONDITIONS POR SCCCES.SKtTI. I’KODCCITON. 

(J. Have they secret processes that are not obtainable by the manufacturers in this 
country? A. Ajiiiarently so, because we can not find the same grades in this country. 

Q. Have they any means for proilucing clusaper than we can produce here?— 
A. No; their prmluet is very expensive. 

(J. Would it be exi>ensive here?—A. That I do not know; I am not an exiiert in 
the manufacture of raw paper. 1 inijtht say there are otbi'r manufacturers of raw 
stock abroari than the ones we deal with. 

Q. I)(. they employ the same proc&ss.—A. That 1 do not know. 

(X Ho they produce tln^ same grades of paper?—A. They make a very similar stock. 

Q. That jia|>er is for sale in all markets of Kurope?—A.' I think it is. 

Q. In this country?—.\. I think it can be pr«nire<l in tins country. 

CIRADRS OK RAW PAPER CSED 1)V THE ARISDI COMP-ANV AND ITS COMJ'CTITORS. 

(J. Do you admit that it is eppial to the grades which you jmridia.se?— A. I ilo not 
know tliat; we have never nsisl it. 1 know it is useil cxidusively for many grailes of 
pafM’r by our com|ietitors. 

Q. Is it your opinion that .su|ierioritv of the grades w liiidi you procure ascomitarisl 
with grades ustsl by your l•ompetitors de]>cn<ls u|)on water, or any other (piality that 
is imculiar to a locality?—A. Why, 1 think that oiu' of the.se raw-stock faidories tliat 
supplies onr comjpetitors is in practically the same loi'ality as one of our mills. 

Q. It has the o])portunity to u.se praidiiailly the same water, then?—A. Yes; tlie 
glaider water of tlie Alps. They (daim that the watei' has considi'rable to do w ith it. 

Q. Does a large ipiantity of water enter into the produclion?--A. That Ido not 
know. I know notliingabout the teidmical mamifapdure of raw .stock. 

(h Is it your o|iiniou that there is anything in this theory about the pis'iiliarity of 
the water?—A. Well, 1 absolutelv do not know. 1 am not a cla-mist. 1 should 
tliiiik the sufK'riority w’as rather iliie to the fact that they had Ihr'D for years in that 
line of busine&s and to the specdal skill that they have. 

ARISTO CPP.MPANV HAS EXP’H'SIVE CONTRAITS WCril El’ROI’EAN J'RODCt.'ERS IPK RAW 1‘APER. 

Q. Have ymi contnwds of an exclusive nature w ith the only Eurois'an proiluceis of 
those ]iarticular grades of paper which you sell in this country?—.V. We have e.\( dn- 
sive contraids for the raw papers used for our jiarticiilar brands of piper.' 

Q. Are those [larticular brands of pap-r ])rocurable from anylsHly but the Eastman 
Kodak Coni|>any?—A. No. 

Q. Then there are no other Europan manufacturers prislucing exactly tho.se same 
grades?—A. Not exaidly the same grades. 

Q. If there were, would there be any objia t in your having an exclusive contract 
with one or two firms there for the entire expatatiou to America?—A. Why, no. 

(J. Does the exclu-siveneas of vour trade in the iirisluction of these iia|)ers depmd 
in any way upm pitents?—A. Not that 1 know of. 

tj. Does it depmd u|ion tariffs?—A. Not if 1 understand your question. 

IJ. Yoil have then found that lairtaiu Enropan coiumrns prodtu-e a (trade of paper 
which you rettard ip sujierior, and by l•onfractwith them you have obtained exclusive 
control of the jiroduet iii this eoimtry, and by imason of having that jiaiier you feel 
that you offer the trade all that they reiiiiire for carry ing on a successful photograpli- 
mg business?—A. Yes. 

TERMS OK SALE WHICH THE EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY MAKES WITH DEAI-ERS. 

Q. Thereupon you have proceeded to make contracts with the traile. throughout 
lliiseountry, binding them not toadl iiaiiers whiidi comiiete with these?—A. No; we 
have not, 

A 'L/'’**\'''h8t is the nature of the contracts which you have made with the trade?— 
A. The (reneral Aristo Company makes no contrai'ts with the trade. We sell 
ttirough the Eastman Koilak Coniiiany. 


'Seep 191. 
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Q. State wliat you know alxiut these eontraets which they make.—A. As 1 under¬ 
stand it, the Eastman Kodak Company offer their goo<is and the goods which they 
represent to a dealer at a straight trade discount of 15 per cent. Then, if the dealer 
handles their goods exclusively, they allow’ him an athlitional discount of 12 per cent. 
Q. Is this offer of discount or contract the same to all dealers?—A. Absolutely. 

DEAl.BHS NO'r UNDEU .MISOI.UTE NECESSITY OF FURCUASINO VIIOTOORAPllIC SHIM-LIES 
FROM THE KASTMAN COMPANY. 

Q. Does the Eastman Kodak Comiiany deal with all iihotographic dealers in this 
country?—A. They do not. 

Q. Is there a laii^ nnmlier of dealem who obtain gengnil pholographie siijijilies 
from other eonipanies?—A. Yes. 

Q. Js there anything entering into the art of photography which they are obliged 
to buy from the fcastman Kixiak tVim|»iny?—A. I do not know that there is excejit 
])atente<l articles. 

CONTROL OF DEALERS IMPOSSIIILE—FEW E.YCLPSIVE PHOTIMIKAPHIC DEALERS. 

Q. (By Mr. PntLLir.s.) When the Eastman Comiiany gets a merchant to handle 
their own goods do they sell to but one dealer in that town or i-ity, or do they sell to 
anybody who wishes to handle their gooils?—A. Generally to any person, but there 
may txi some towns which they consider not large enough to support two dealers; 
then they might give an exclusive agency to one, but there are very few such cases. 

1 might explain here that the gn-at growth of ainaleiir photography in the iiast few 
years has very largely increaseil the innnlier of sellers and dealers in photographic 
materials. There are now really very few exclusively photographic dealers. The 
drug stores, Isiok sellers, deiairtment stores, ami men in an infinite numlier of lines 
of business take up photographic materials a side line, so that when yon speak of 
photographic dealers you are really sjieakiug of the retailei's of the country in almost 
every line—hardware, drug stores, and general stores; so that a manufacturer of 
pliotographic material, whether it lai of jiaper or cameras or Ulins, has the whole 
United States to work upon. There is no such thing as controlling the dealers of the 
Uniteil States in photograiihic materials. 

DEALERS IIANDLINO INDEI'ENDENT PAFER CAN NOT OllTAIN PnoTOORAPIlIC SCl'PLIES 
FROM THE EASTMAN COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Now, suppose that a dealer handling Mr. Carbutt’s jiaiier 
wanted some other article—say a camera, for example—from the Eastman Koilak 
Oomjiany; could that dealer procure it?—A. Why, I doubt whether the Eastman 
Kodak Coinpanv would sell that dealer unless he was handling their whole line 
exclusively. I do not think they would care to sell him anlcs.s he would confine his 
energies to their line. 

Q. Then the nature of this (mtnict is to force the local dealers everywhere to lake 
all their goorls from the Eastman Kodak Oomjiany or none of them,?—A. No; it sim¬ 
ply gives a dealer the option of whether he will handle the liastinan Comjiany’s line 
on their terms or whether he prefers to handle outside lines. 

DISCOUNTS OFFERED BY THE EASTMAN AND RIVAL COMPANIES. 

Q. (By Mr. Fariiuiiar.) The Eastman Company gives 16 |«r ceiitganeral discount, 
and also a special 12 jier cent discount?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what discounts other concerns that are in oppiwition to you 
give?—A. No; they give various discounts—25 |K>r cent, as a rule, 1 think. 

Q. Twenty-five as a general discount? That covers tmth the general and special 
discount?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you give twenty-seven?—A. It is not quite twenty-seven, 1 think. 

Q. Are you on an equality with other dealers in making your disi'ounts?—A. 1 
think on an average we make a siiialler discount. 

THE CONSUMER, NOT THE MANUFACTURER, FORCES THE DEALER TO HANDLE CERTAIN 

UOODS. 

Q. Are you enabled to make a smaller discoupt tieiause your goods are so much 
lietter?—A. Why, yes; we reganl our goods as fieing the best on the market. The 
real demand for photi^raphic goods is not with the dealers, it^^comes from the con- 
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suincr; and especially is that tnie of professional lines of goods—that is, photographic 
pajK'rs used by professional photographers. Now, whatevtir the consumer demands 
the dealer must handle, and if the demand for an outside line of goods w as greater 
than the demand for our line, that dealer in that locality would handle the outside 
line; and if the demand for our goods was greater in that locality than it was for an 
outside line, he would be forced to handle our goods. It is not we ticat force tlic! 
dealer to handle any (carticular line, but it is the (‘onsumer. If the merit of our 
goisls is such as to produce a great demand for them in a given locality, the dealer, 
of course, will liandlc tlicm in preference to any other line. 

OliAl.KUS .VIIK Ncrr eUACTK^AI.I.V (X>MeKLI.EI) TO IIANUI.K EAST.MAN I'liOin'ClS. 

(1. (By Mr. Piiii.i.ii's.) Have you a particular line that can not Iw obtaincsl any¬ 
where els(<, thus really forcing dealers to take llie other lines in order to get that?— 
A. That is true and it is not true. Some particular lines of paper are much more 
easily lairidlelcd them other lines. 

(h Thi.s I'iastman icatent or icriwess is a thing that can not lac obtained any place 
either herc^ or abroact, except through that particular C(mipimy. ])oe.s not that to a 
certain (‘xUmt fore* dealers to liny your other commodities in order to get tliat pro- 
ce.ss?—A. No; I do not think so, regardless of the qualtity of the (jtber line. 

TEIIMS OK NAI.E UliTWEEN EA8T.MAX CO.MI’A.NV A.\T) OHAI.EHS. 

Q. (By Air. (-LAiiKE.) Have you lu-re a co|iy of the contnu’ts made betweam the 
Kastman IviKlak Company and dealers?—A. No. 

(J. Can y(iu procure acojeyand make it a jiart of your testimony?—.!. Well, if 
you will excaisc' me, I lake <‘Xceptions to the wool “contract.” It is not c<maidered 
as a contract. The I'iisinian Kodak Company’s terms of sale I think I can proi’ure.' 

COMCAXIKS THAT CO.MI'm'E WITH TIM! OKXKIIAI, AlilSI'O (OMl'AXV. 

(J. Have you any knowledge of the maimfaclun'rsof smisilizcd jiaper in this coun¬ 
try who comix'tc with till'lieneral Artisto Company?—A. I can call to mind tenor 
eleven. 

tj. Is the nunilH'r incixTising?—Probably a Ibird of them out of that eleven 
have started in since tlie organization of the ticneral Aristo Company within llie 
last year. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiii.i.ips.) Kindly give the names of those com|>anu‘s?—A. Thbre is 
a [lartv named D’.VunimzIo in Boston, Mass. 

Q. is ita large l•oucel■n? Can you state tlie capital?—A. No; I do not know their 
eaiiital. Then there is tin* I'niti'd .Slates Aristotyis' Coin|>auy; I think their head- 
ipiarters arc in New York City; Mr. Dailey, manager of lhatcomjiany, testified before 
you. Then there is Willis & Clements, of Philadelphia; the Bradley Paper Com|«my 
of Philadelphia; John I 'arbult, Philadelphia; the Westcott Paiwr Company, of Bing- 
liamton; E. A. (iillK'rt, of ,lamestown, N. V’.; tlie Defender Paper Comi«my, of Kochea- 
ter, N. Y.; the hlssex Paper, made in Newark, N. J.—l can not give you the stvle of 
the linn, I understand their bucking is from Charles Coojier A (M., of New Vork; 
the Columliia Pa(K‘r I tompuny, of Chicago; the Mclien Etching .Mat Paper Gom]iany, 
of Denver; and one other smaller concern in Denver whose name I can not now 
recall. 

COMCCTINO COMl’ANIKS CAX NOT OWrAIN TIIK IIHANDS OK KOKKIOX VAI’HII KSEI) IIV THE 
KAST.MAN (X)^M‘ANV. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.akke.) Do any of these comiianies use foreign laijicr. — A. Most all 
of them claim to. 

Q. Do any of them purchase foreign paiier from the Eastman Kmlak Company?— 
A. I do not know, but iny impression is that tliey do not. 

Q. Could they ilo so if they desirwl to?—A. Well, that 1 do not know. 

IJ. Do you know whether or not any of them have asked to obtain it and have Iwen 
refnsed?—A. 1 do not know; my impression is, however, that they could not buy 
the particular brands of foreign jiaiier that we buy. 

w- (By Mr. Pitii.r.ii's.) You would not sell them to them yourself—vour coin- 
panyf—A. I do not think so. 


1 Supplied by Mr. Hubbell; see p. Itfi. 
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AN IMMENSE NCMBKR OF CONCERNS MANUFACTOUB PIIOTOOBAPUIC SUPPLIES. 

Q. ^By Mr. Clarke.) Areyim able to (five a list of the manufacturers of photo¬ 
graphic materials and supplies in this country other than the Kastman Coniiiany?— 
A. I (an not without looking it up. There are an infinite number ot comsirna man¬ 
ufacturing caineras and |>hoto(fraphi(r devices and materials of all kinds. 

Q. So that it (leople are w illing to use other tlian the Eastaiaii gocxls they can get 
a complete photographic outfit from other dealers?—A. Yes. 

STRONOEST COMPETITORS IN THE .MANUFACTURE OF PAPER AND OF CAMERAS. 

(J. (By Mr. Far(iuiiar. ) I would like to inquire who tlui strongest competitor is 
as against the Aristo and the kiistman Compaiiv?—A. in the matter of pajKT, the 
Defender Ba[)er Company, of Rochester, the Columbia Pa|)er Conqiaiiy, of Chicago, 
and Willis Clements, of Philadelphia, are the largest concerns against ns; and in 
the field of (ameras I should say that the Rochester Ojitiial and Camera Company, 
of Rochester, is the largest (’om;em. 

Q. (By Mr. PniLLiia. ) Do all thiae comarns combined sell as many goods as 
you do?—A. That I do not know. 

(J. Are you supposed to be much the largest dealer in photographic gixids?—,V. 
We feel that we are. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED RY OK.NERAI. ARISTO COMP.\sy—AMOUNT OF Cl'S STOCK. 

Q. (By Mr. Faimiuiiar.) llow long has this .Aristo tVimiianv hism in existence?— 
A. Since 189t). 

(i. Has your comimny decdared any dividend siin-e its organization?—A. Yea. 

(j. In what shaiie are the dividends—cash or atoi^k, or |>art cash and i«irt stock?— 
A. Cash. 

Q. What is the amount of the dividend?—A. The preferred stock of the fieneral 
Aristo Company is a 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, and, of course, it is lim¬ 
ited to 7 |X“r cent. On the common stock they have paid a regular dividend of 
per <*nt a quarter, making 10 |)er cent a year. Then at the end of the year they have 
declared an extra dividend of .5 percent. So that they hav<^ a<qnally ixiid 7 per laait 
on the preferreil and 15 per cent on the eonunon. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Will you stab; the amount of common and i>reforrod 
sttwk?—A. The outstanding (xanuion stock is $2,400,(KX), the outstanding preferrcsl 
sl^;k'is $2,400,000, there being $100,000 of each still in the tnaisury on whiidi no 
dividends are paid. 

DISPO.SAL OF SURPLUS EARNINOS OF THE (iENERAL ARISTO COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. FAnauiiAR.) During the existence of this (ieneral Aristo Company, 
have any of the surplus earnings lieen used for the iiurcha.se of any other plants, or 
for the extension of the present plants?—A. We have not purchasecl any other plants 
since theoiganization of the (ieneral Aristo Co«nianv. We have enlarged and made 
a good many improvements in our plant. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) About what |x!r cent of the eariiinipi have you used in 
these improvements?—A. That 1 (;ould not tell. 

NO INCREASE IN PRICE OF ARISTO PAPER OR OF KASTMAN PUOTOdRAPIIlC MATERIAIS. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Since the formation of the General Aristo Company has 
there bron any advance in prices of any of the papers which it produces?—A. On the 
contrary, there has been a reduction in some brands, but in no instance a raise. 

Q. Has there laxm any advance in prices by the Kastman Kodak Coiufiany of any 
of their photographic materials or .supplies?—A. My impression is that there has not, 
and I think there have been reductions. 

ECONOMIES EFFECTED RV ARISTO COMPANY IN THE COST OF PRODUITION—I.MPROVEMENT8 

IN MANUFACTURE. 

Q. Have there lieen any marked improvements in the processes of production 
whereby the cost of production has been diminished?—A. VVe have workeil what we 
believe are considerable cssmomies that cither hav^ nsiuced or will lead to the 
reduction of the cost of (irodnction of several of our brands. 
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Q. What arc of the nrind|>al ectonoinies wliich you have hetm enabled to 
make?—A. We have been able to take up the iiiamifacturc of some of our raw mate¬ 
rials. The cost of (iistriluitiun, marketing our goods, has Ikhui <-on.'<i<lerabIy reduml, 
altiiough I think that the number of traveling men on the road in very much in 
excess of what the individual cornpanieH had before the organization of tlie (leneral 
Aristo Company. 

Q. 1h that Iwcause you ai-e doing a much larger busiiu^MHV—A. Yt«; and theciwt 
has l)een r(Mlnce<l l)ecauHe the marketing has lH*en (jonceutratod through one selling 
agent. 

Q. Have there t)een any great improvements in the manufacture simre the »»rgani- 
zation of the (leneral Aristo Com{)any?—A. Well, I could not say then* havelwMMi 
any great impmvemonts. 1 think we have improv<*<l our pnxhiets all along the line 
in tlie last year and a half. 


TIIK AKISTO COMl'ANY HAS INTURA.SKl) TUB NUMUBH OK tTM TKAVKLIN(J AOKNIS— 

RBASON. 

Q. (By Mr. Philijps.) It is gemirally claimed that wlien eomhinations are formed 
the number of traveling men i.s dimini.shed. How, therefore, does it come that ycui 
have increjised the number of your traveling agents?- A. We do iu»t Is'lieve that our 
business to-day can sueeeed with any fewer men in the liehl than it could Iwfore. 

Is that on jiccount of the outside eomiadition?—A. Yes. 

Q. is it hetause your mono])oly then is not eoinplete that yoti n-ijiiire these extra 
agimts?-—A. We do lint claim to have a complete monopoly. 

Ihue you a laigi* per eeiit?—A. Well, my impression is that in tin* paja r trade 
w(! hav(j a large percent—considerably over Ii’aif. 

Q, vVial still you requin^ the jigenls?—A. We <lo not lH‘lievi' we w«fnld have much 
tra<le if we re1in<juishe<l our (dforts in the tiiild, or if we wen^ any leas careful in the 
(juality of our jmsluets. 

TUB AlUSTO COMl'ANY KMIM.OVS DKMONSTltAToHS To INCUKASE ITS SALES. 

Q. Are tlios(* agents sidesmen, orari' they promoters?—A. Those employed by the 
Heneral Aristo (\>mpany art^ educatons—what we call flernonstrators. They are not 
ill the field to sell goods; they are in tlie lielfl to educate jiliotographers in the projK'r 
use of our goods. 

Q. In that res|K?ct you iliffer vitv materially from many other combinations?— 
.A. A'es; and that is one. reastui for the Ka.stinan Kodak (Vmipany’s terms to an 
agent or dialer. The (leneral Aristo (Vunpany has (‘.Yj)eml(\l a great deal of 
money in kwpiiig demonstrators in the Held, in edneating photographers in the 
manipulation of their goods, also in advertising the goiwls; and it is hardlvafair 
proposition to ap]K>int a dealer as yourageiil and then allow liim to handle imitations 
or fiarallels to your goods after referring this vast amount of trade to him. 

THE COMI'LAINT A<;AI.\ST liXCU'SIVE I'oNTICU'I'S WITH DKAI.KKS NOT VAMD. 

I uothe in Mr. Carlxitt’s statmneiit that lu* does not employ traveling men. He 
d(K!s nothing to create a di'inand through traveling representativix'^. He maki*8 and 
secures ail the raw materials lu* wants for the manufaidiim of his goods. He claims 
he makes Ixitter goods than we do and he sells them at a lower prii'o than we do, and 
still heeomplains that he can not sell hisgo<Hls. No corporation under heaven c»»ul<l 
meet that kind of competition, if the facts were as Idr. (•iirhutt stated.’ 

Q. (By Mr, Clarke.) Is not his complaint simply on aeeonnt of the exclusive 
character of your amingements with deal('rs?--A. It may Ik*, but it is not a valid one. 
II we an* .selling our goods to one drug sbux* in a t«iwn, then' are seven or eight other 
drug stores that he win sell his goinls to, and if he ha.s a better article than ours and 
can st'll it for less money than we, the drug store that lu* goes to should Ik* able to 
undersell and take tlie tnule fnuii the drug store that we sell to. We have no 
mouoixily on the drug stores and booksellers and hardware merchants of this country. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) If the demand of the photographh'trade in that eoinmii- 
inty where there are wn'en dnig stones is for other Iiiu*s of Kastman gooils which the 
trade must have Ixicause they are su]Kwior to other photographic supplies, and the 
dealers i-aii get those supplies only if they take your pajier, can the other jiaiier 
make hetulway in that community?—A. I whi no n^asoii why it slumhl not under the 
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conditions named by Mr. Carbutt. If Mr. Carbntt has a tetter jiaper than ours, at 
a tetter price to the trade, and lias no trouble in HU])plying it, and is not handicapped 
in any way in securini! his raw materials, there is no reason wliy Mr. Carbutt should 
not sell his goods in that town. 

TIIK UUKSTION WHETHKK TIIK DKALKliS .VRE PKACTICAl.I.V 1‘ROIIlllITKn FRO.M lIANm.ING 
•MR. CARIUTt’s I'ACKK. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Suppose that other drug stores wished to handle photographic 
supplies generally, and wished to procure a gooil many of them from the Eastman 
Kodak Commvny,'would not their needs in that resiiect prevent them from handling 
Mr. Carbutt s paiiers, since the Eastman Company makes an exciiisive contract?—A. 
Not under the conditions as stated by Mr. Carbutt. i 

Q. If Mr. Carbutt supplied photographic supplies and materials generally as well 
ns his sensitizeil pai»er, it might be that some ileaier wouid prefer to trade with him, 
and not in any way be dependent upon the Eastman Company. But since he 
produces paper only and deaiers feel that they must have some of the gisjds of the 
Eastman Company’ does not the exclusive character of the contract of the hAistiuau 
Company practically imiveut that dealer or any dealer from handling Mr. Carbutt’s 
gooils?—.^. No; it is not the exclusive contrail tliat prevents, it is the demand for the 
Eastman Koilak and tieneral Aristo Company’s goods tliat does it. 

CEHT.\IN FII(ynKiK.\PHI(' sri»l*LIR'< TAX oNI.Y UK <.)HTAt>’EI> FliOM THE EAST.>tAN C'OMI’ANV. 

Q. (By Mr. Phii.lii's.) And then your exclusive way of manufacturing one particu¬ 
lar item that is nece.ssary to the trade? The lilm tlie l^iastman Company has inveiiUsi 
is peculiar to that company, and the dealei's would reipiire tliat?—.A. .As 1 have said 
before, the 1-astmau Koda’k ComiKiny’s policy is to make exclusive agents in their 
line, but itdwsnot aim to prevent any other manufacturer from doing the same 
thing, and there is an amph' tielil fm- tliem to do it. It is simply a ipiestion of who.se 
gotals have the merits, and who pushes his goods the liardest. 

Q. .And not aiiucstion of asiijieriorartiele in one line?—.A. A’es; ipiality has agreat 
deal to (lo with it. 

ti. But the Eastman Company has a peculiar article that the dealers can not buy 
from other parties, w'hieli lielongs exclusively to the Kastman (tompany?—A, A’es; 
all these factories make iiroducts that are a little different from any other fimtory, but 
it ilepends upon the i|uality and usefulness of the article what the demand will be 
for it, and if the demainl is larger for out* article the dialer must liandle it, and if it 
is not so he will not. 

ti. But if he can not get it anv other place tfian from the Eastman he has to buy 
all his supplies there in order to get that one?—A. Oh, that particular supiily he 
does. The hteitman Kodak (toiniany <ioes not say to a ilealer “ A’on must buy all 
your sujiplies of us.” 

EFFORTS OF CERTAIN DEAl.EltS TO HANDI.E Ro'ITI ARISTO AND INDEl'ENDENT PAPER. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Were there any dealers who had teen handling the paper 
of the opposition companies and who were compelled to reliiupiish the handling of 
that paper and to deal in voiir paper because 'they imtst iiave the Kastman Koilak 
Company’s supplies? in the city of Newark, for inst.ance, have you any knowledge 
of a nrm then.' handling the pajier of other inainifaetiirers and at the same time desir¬ 
ing to have Eastman’s sutijilies, and, failing to get tliose supplies, lining oblimsl to 
reiiinpiish the handling of other paper and take up Eastman’s?—A. Some few dealers 
have tried to avail tlieniselves of our special inducements for exclusive handling and 
at the same time handle some outside line, and tlnwe was a ease in NdUark of that 
kind. A party wanted to get all the lienefits and full discounts from tts—all the com¬ 
pensation that we give for niakingas|)ecialty of our line—and at the same time wanUsI 
to handle outsiile lines. So he divided his business, ffe moved upstairs onto the 
next floor and called that the Hinithmore .Art Company and the room downstairs the 
Smithmore Photo Comi>any, and the Smitlimore Photo Company secured all the bene¬ 
fits from being our exclusive agent, and the Smithmore Art Comiiany upstairs sold 
all tlie outside (laiier there was. We have stopiasi two or three ]ierformancea of 
that kind, anil I reuieinter one in Newark of that description. ’ 

AOENTS ARE EMFLOYEI) TO SEI.I. OOODS AND I)E.MON.STRATE THEIR VALUE—NOT IX) ACT 
AS SPIES ON DEALERS. 

Q. Do you have agents or inspectors going about the country to learn of such a 
state of affairs and report to your company?—A. Ws have no set of men hired for the 
specific purjiose of inspection, but we have representatives in all jiarts of the country, 


I See cane elteil by Mr. Dailey, p. ISI. 
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and if they find that some dealers are handling other paper at tlie same time they are 
accepting extra compensation for handling ours ex(dnsively, it is of course their duty 
to report. However, tliat is not what our representatives are hiretl to do. Tliey are 
hired to educate the people in the use of our goods and to sell our goods. 

THE VAI.UE OF HECKET FKOCESSFS AS COMI’AKEP WITH I’ATENTS. 

Q. Why do you not seek patents for your processes of manufacture? Is it because 
you can control them fora longer iieriod liy keeping tlie proeeases secret and not get¬ 
ting patents?—A. In the main, yes. There are so many things about a e.homual 
formula that secrecy rather than the Patent Ollice is relieil uism by pajierand chem¬ 
ical manufacturers. 

Q. Do you have te rely upon your workmen to keep trade secrets?—A. To some 
extent, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. PuilliI'S.) Does any one man know the whole of your secret processes?— 
A. Our managers usually do, ami also their understudies; but generally m the facto¬ 
ries each man knows about bis own department and knows very little alsmt the other 
deiairtments. 

(iUAMTIHS OK I’AI'EK MADE I'HIOH TO AND SINCE THE OUIIANIZATION OF AltlSro COMI’ANV. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) When these constituent companies waue brought in were 
they mamifactiiring and offering to the trade ilifferent (inalilies of paper at different 
prices?—A. I do not know what the price lists of all were at that time, but there has 
Ixieii no raise in any of the lines since tiu' fonnation of the giuieral iwmpany. 

Q. Did you continue to supply the trade with the different ((iialities of paper useil 
liefore the merger?—A. Yea. 

PKICE OF I-IIOTIKIUAI’IIIC l•ACKIl SINCE THE OBUANIZATION OF THE AUlSTO CO.MCANV. 

Q. Is it true that yon brought all the qualities or all the prices up to one level after 
the formation of the Oeneral .\ristoCompany?—.V. No. There areagreat many dif¬ 
ferent kinds of photographic paper now; one factory makes one kind and another 
another. Of the printing-out (sipers ttieri' are two kinds—geliitin and colloiiion. 
The American Aristotyiie (Company makes collodion paper, and the Ea-itman Kodak 
Oompany makes gelatin |)aper. Now, there are also what they call developing 
pajsirs—bromide |)aixirs, amf the gaslight papers—which are largely used by commer¬ 
cial men and amateur photogra|)hers. Then there is iilatinum paiier. And these 
different factories make different kinds of paisT. 

Q. You say there was no raising of prices to the consumer on the.se different quali¬ 
ties of papers as a result of this consolidation?—No. On the contrary, theiv has 
been a lowering of the general average prices on gelatin paper below that in vogue 
liefore the oiganization of the (ieneral Aristu ttompany. The collodion jiaiair is just 
the same as it was, and iiractically as it has been for twelve years, and on platinum 
pajier there has been 20 iier isuit reiliiction. 

REI.ATIO.NS WITH K.M CI/lVEES-IlolUIS OF I.AHOK —I.IINCIIES—I.IIIRAHY. 

Q. lias there lieen any average increase of wages of the workmen in the employ of 
the different companies, pr in the employ of the Aristo tkimpany?—A. No. There 
has, however, been a decrease in the ntimber of hours (from ten to nine) at our 
Uochester factory, with no risluction in pay. 

Then the Kodak Company is doing a great many other things for its einployee.s. 
They have put in dining rooms for their women and men, and serve a lunch to the 
women for 10 cents—much below cost. They have a library for them and they are 
[lerinittiHl to take bisiks home at night, and in Rochester they have done a great 
deal for their employees. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiii.i.ies.) This has been done since the formation of the (ieneral 
Aristo Comjiany?—A. Yes. 


NIIMIIEIi AND .SEX OF EMFLOYEIX 

tj. (By Mr. Kennedy.) How many employees have you?—A. That 1 could not 
tell offhand.' 

Q. Are the majority of them men or women?—A. Well, thev are divided. We 
have both. 


'Witneiw later stated the number of ciniiloyee.'i of the (lonural Aristo Company to be about400. 
I be number varies slightly from week to week. On Jane I it was not quite 400: on July 6, a trifle 

above that number. 
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WORK DONE HV FEMALE EMPU>YEEH IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. 

Q. Do women do the name work that men do?—A. No. The women in the paper 
busineaa are used mostly for sorting paiier. Their liand is more delicate for that 
work. They have to wear a kid glove in sorting paper, so that the moisture of their 
hands will not injure tlie paper. We find that they are ver^ mueh better at sorting 
than men. 

Q. Are there any instances where women do the same work that men do in your 
business?—A. Not in the manufacture of })ai)er. There are no women doing any 
work that tlie men ever did in our factory. 

Q. Do they in any department of your Imsiness?—.\. The manufacture of pa|H>r is 
the only deiiartmen't of whicli I liavc knowledge. 

AJ. I wanted to find out wliether, if thw were doing the same work, they rcisiivcd 
equal compensation witli tlie men?—A. They prolialily would. 

NO STEPS TAKEN TOWARD CO.NSOl.lDATlNd OKNERAI. AHISTO AND KASTMAN COMPANIES. 

Q. Have any steps been taken toward tlie consolidation of tlie (Jeneral Aristo 
Company and the Piistman Kodak Company?—A. No; there have been no steps 
taken toward consolidation. Kveryliody hoiics tliey will be consolidated some time, 
liowever, as they properly kdong together. 

OTHER PMOTOORAPIIIC SUPPI.IES, AS WELL AS CAl’KIt, ARK MADE BY CARBUTT. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does Mr. Carbutt inaiiufactuie pajier only?—A. He 
also manufactures plates and a gr<>at munlx-r of things that the Eastman Kodak 
Company manufactures. The paixw he has taken up only recently—I think since 
the oi^nization of the Ceiieral Aristo Company—so we could not posssibly have 
roblied Mr. Carbutt of his market. 

Q. If there are 7 drug stores in a town and I has the contract to sell your goods, 
including, of course, tht Kastman Kodak Company’s goods, and another drug store 
has the sale of the Carbutt goods, could 1, a consumer, goto the Carbutt store and 
buy such supplies as 1 wished, and then to flic drug store that handles your com¬ 
pany’s goods and buy the balance of my supplies?--Yes. 

CHAROK THAT THE EASTMAN COMPANV CONTROLS MARKEI' IIV CONTROLLINO DEALERS. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) We would be very glad to have you give your statement 
as to the charees made in Pliiladelphia or any iitlier facts that you think would tie 
beneficial to the commission.—A. The general tenor of the testimony of the inde¬ 
pendent manufacturers was to the effect that they were not hanilicapped in the 
supply of nts’essary raw materials, that they produced iHitter gisids than we did, and 
that they could sell them to the trade at less than we could; and they gave the 
impression that they could not have a market on account of our control of dealers 
througliout the United States. That I wish to coirect. I have already explained in 
my testimony that there is no such thing as ali exclusive line of jihotographic deal¬ 
ers; there are very few of them. The drygoods merchants throughout the country, 
the drug, the hanlware, and the stationery trade—any number of lines of trade— 
handle photographic materials, so that the United Stahis is wide open to the manu¬ 
facturers. As I say, if we take 1 drug store in the town, there are 7 others that 
they can go to with their articles; they are not liarred from the ])ublic at all, and if 
a dealer accepts our line of gorxls on our terms, it is sinijily optional wifti him and it 
is lietause he finds there is more demand for our goods tlian there is for theirs. 
They do not pretend to say that we liave any monojioly of raw stock that oiipresses 
them, and they do not pretend to say that we handica]i them in any other way, as I 
note from their testimony. 

INFRINOEMENTS ON THE ARISTO COMPAXV’s TRADE-MARKS. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it true that your competitors are constantly trying to 
deceive the public by inventing names for their gocsls that are somewhat similar 
to yours'/—A. Well, we have had several such instances; Mr. Carbutt was one. 

Q. What was the name that he used?—A. It was more a similarity of the mark 
than of sound. OurVelox trade-mark has a ]R-culiur formation. He put out a brand 
of paper called “ Vivax,” commencing with a “ v” and ending with an “x,” and in 
form very similar to our Velox, and we were obliged to stop him under our legal 
rights for infringing a trade-mark. 
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Q. (By Mr. Pjiii.i.ii-s. ) Did the court rule that he was Infringing your trade-mark?— 
A. I do not think it ever got that far; I think they withdrew it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Was the name of the Unite<l States Aristotyiie Comtiany 
an adaptation of the name General Aristotype Oomimny, or American Aristotyiw 
Comjany?—A. The name United StaUa Aristotype Company was adopted after the 
formation of the American Aristotype Coniiany and before the General Aristo Com- 
{lany. Ariste is a trade-mark of the American Aristotyiie Com|«ny, dating liack 12 
years, tiefore there were any sensitized pajiers manufactured. 

Q. Was the adoption of the name “United States Aristotyiie” for the punKise of 
deceiving the public?—A. No, I do not know that it was. We have never taken any 
exceptions to that. ^ 

(Testimony closed.) 
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I’liiLADKLriiiA, 1 ’a., Becenilier ZO, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRED. G. EltlOTT, 

Paint nimmfactiiri r and denter, Phikidelphin. 

The special sub-commission met at the Maniifaeturers’ Ciul) at 10..t7 a. m., Mr. 
Clarke presidini;. At that time Mr. Fred. <i. Klliott was introduce<l as a witness, 
and, having duly affirmed, testilied as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Ot.AnKK.) Please give your name, post-office address, ami occupatiou.— 
A. Frw. G. Klliott; 322 Race Street, business address; manager for,lolui laicasA Co. 

Q. What is the bu.sine.«s?—A. Manufacturers of paints and varnislies; dealers and 
imiwrters of window glass, i)late glass, and so forth. 

tj. Are you pre.siilent of tlie l’liilad?lphia Paint Clul)?—A. No; I am simply a mem- 
l)er of the executive committee. 

Q. Do you, in a sense, represent them at this hearing?—A. Mr. French, 1 think, 
is disabled, or be jicrbaps would answer for us. He lias a very bad cold to-day, I 
tiiink. 

Q. We shall be pleased to have yon proceeil in yimr own way to present such facts 
and contentions as you may wish to present. 

A. (Producing jaiper.) 1 would lx‘g your imrdon for presenting this in tills form, 
although perliaps it miglit la' better really to liave it in this shaiie, and T will read 
this if It is your pleasure. (Reading;) 

0!1.IE(TI0XS TO TUE I’KOTEl'ITVE TAIilFS. 

Wo represent the executive committee of the Philadeliibia Paint Club, that Imdy 
having had reix'atedly bniught to its attention at various times the subject of the 
encroachment of organizations or combinations of capital such as Ills Excelleni’y the 
President of the Cnited fitates referasi to as injurious, and I'oneerning which he 
urgeii legislation where they came within Federal jurisdiction. 

We respectfullv represent that we have no ilisposition to reflect U|s)n the growth 
of such oiganizatlons which by combining have Ikk'Ii able to asluce exjKmses of pro¬ 
duction and lower the cost of manufactures to the consumer. We know of no logic or 
reason (outside of such as may la: termed purely siaaological) for controlling the 
ambition of men to increa.se their business, provided the means used aai pundy legit¬ 
imate. Were it simpiv a ipiestion of the ‘survival of the fittest,’ we should be will¬ 
ing to stand aside ami let others more favorably situated step into the jilace which 
we were unable or unwilling to maintain. We, however, have a real grievance 
through the oia'ration of an allegisl protective tariff (the stability of which, unlike 
one of the pretaiiling witnessi's, we have bjo gmat cause to regret), and we, as a club 
composed of paint manufacturers and glass dealers, are eom|)elled to protest as |xir 
the lollowing preamble and resolution: 

“ PiiiLAnBi.piriA, Ditmnlicr .1, 1900. 

“At a regular meeting of the Philailelpliia Paint Club, held Decemln'r ,5, ItKX), the 
executive committee, through its chairman, Mr. Howard B. French, in view of retxint 
developments, presented the following preamble and resolution, which were unani¬ 
mously adoptol; 

“Whereas the levying of protective duties it intended to produce a revenue, to 
encourage the establishment of home industries, and to protect American manufactur¬ 
ers and workmen from destructive foreign com|Milition; anil 

“ Whereas prohibitory duties not only fail to produce revenue but in many cases 
enable the beneficiarits of them to take undue advantage of consumers in direct 
opposition to the principle ui>on which the whole theory of proUxttivc duties rests; 
and 

“ Whereas the development of American industry in many lines and the consoli¬ 
dation and combination of producers has rendered existing duties on the one hand 
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excessive, and on the other has left the consumer without tiuj benefit of comiHJtition 
as a factor regulatinj? prices; and 

“Whereas the development of American conirnercc in foreign markets would l>e 
greatly facilitated and may he attained by rciasonable moderation in the duties upon 
raw materials, which are shown to ha in exc^tiss of the anjuirements both of revenue 
and protection: Therefore be it 

That the Paint (’luhof Philadelphia communicate with the National 
Paint, Oil, and V^arnish Association, requesting the i)reHideiit of that organization to 
send this preamble and resolution to the several paint clubs throughout the country, 
suggesting that their K-cretaries make impiiry regarding tariff inequalities and abuses, 
and by corresi>ondence, ])etition, and assistance of otlu^r commercial organizations, 
endeavor to crystallize the sentiment of the country in the direction of a revision of 
the tariff on more ecpiitable lines.” 

TIIK TAUIKK ON I’LATE <JI-AK.S KSI'ECIAI,l>y OUIKCTIONAUI.E. 

The tariff to which we particularly refer is that on plate gla% which has jiracti- 
cally proven prohibitive. Possibly it may have Ix^en justifiable, in order to (uicourage 
the manufaetiiro of this now vtTy necessarv article to tliis country, to make the duty 
80 out of proportion to many other lines of manufacture, and it also may have l>cen 
an irresistihle temptation to those who ha<l become established lit the business 
wlien the foreign product was cxcludwl to go a step further, and by combination of 
factories, the closing of some and rtHlucing the out put of others, to advance the priw, 
as it is alleged, from 125 to 150 per cent, according to tiie size <)f the plates. While 
we do imt- appear l.)efore you as opponents of protective duties per ■%’, we opjs>8e the 
ahusi? arising from the duti(w wlieii, after an industry has been (‘stablished, advan¬ 
tage Is Utkeii to monopolize the production and distribution, nmdering thosi* same 
industries open to tlu? growing objection that they arc specially favored. To again 
quote from the President’s message on the sul)jc<'t of taxation: ‘That reduction 
should l>e secured by the remission of those taxes which (‘Xperience lias shown to he 
most himlcnsome to the jx^ople.’ We do not think it can lie safely asserted that 
there has lx*en anything in tlie condition of the markets or raw materials, or con- 
tainei's for this article, that would justify tfi(‘ iiuTeastMl price. If it was a question of 
increase<l remuneration to the laborer «ir skillt^rl mechani«‘, we might, as prolwtion- 
ista on principle, Iw rcconcile<l to jnirt (»f tlie enonnoiis increase; what might lie 
described as skilled labor in the ‘ inunnfactnre or blowing’of sheet glass is not to 
any extent nemssary in the production of plate, outside of perhaps a few' fortmieii. 
In the ease of sheet gliu-js the American workman or skilled meehanic <loos have an' 
umisiud protection, as it is cstiniate<l (hat the cost of a Ik)\* of foreign sheet glass 
on Isnird ship at the home port is no more (lian (he cost of blowing tlie same tpian- 
tiiy of glass in this countrv, say nothing of the additional <*ost of material, box¬ 
ing, and profit m*cessary for the m:mnfa< tnrer here. 

CONTROi, K.VKKCISEI) HV TIIK PIITSlirRO I'L-VI'K OLASS COMl’A.NY. 

The pr<KUictioii of plate glass in this eoiiiilry is estimated at about 20,000,000 fcxit 
annually, and in round figures the littshurg Plate (ila.'^s (’ompauy is supjiosetl to 
control about 80 j)er cent of this amount. <)utsi<le fa< tories are, of course, not slow 
to avail themselves of eonditioiis which the superior organization of this eoiiqiany 
admits of in the matter of profits. 

We suhinit a sche<Uile showing a calculation <>f tlie cost of a light of glass of a (tT- 
tain size in Antw-erp, tlie amount of freight on the same, and the duty. The net 
iT‘snIt is that polished jdate can 1 h* inmorh'd in cut sizes from 10 to 20 jior cent, 
cheaper than trie extreme selling priee ol tlu^ plat(‘ glass trust to-day. 

^hi'ilHU'HhoHiimjv(>Htufnn.puTlmgplate(jhf)<ii (r(m) AnttverpiaPhiladelphia DeccmlterS^ 1000, 
STOCK SltRK'I'S POLISHKI) I'LATK. 
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(hit*. 

CilltK. 

( yntK. 

Cbi/a. 

1 to 5 


n 

s 

■26 

5 to 7 

lOi 

ii 

■221 

40J 

7 to 10 

lot 

n 

22i 

43t 

10 to 12 

lOi 

tt 

a*) 

5.51 

12 to 26 

23 

u 

3r> 

69i 

25 to 50 

m 


.Hf> 

(12* 

60 to 100 

271 

ii 


(14 
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Schedule ehotving cod of imjmtmg phie gUimfrom Anlimrp to J*liilad-efphidf Decemfter tV, 
1000^Conim\m\. 


CUT SIZE I'RICK OF POLISHED PLATE. 



C<wt per 
Htniare 



Tot^ etwt 
at Phihi- 
dclphia. 

Slzo. 

^M)t 
f. o. b. 
Antwerp. 

Freight. 

Dnly. 

- - - 


^— 


— 

Fat. 

Ct'nlji. 

Ont^. 

O'lllH. 

C'ent». 

1 

ui; 

U 

H 

2fi| 

2 

IS 

ti 


»27i 

a 

191 

li- 

10 

m 

\ 

•20! 

u 

10 

3U 

5 

■-*21 

u 

10 

:w 

0 

■fit 

u 

■.»‘21 

-101 

H 

23i 

u 

2‘21 

-l« 

10 

241 

ti 

‘2‘2i 

19 

12 

•2f>2 

u 

35 

03 

It 

27 



05 



u 

35 

05 

19 

■29* 

i; 

:i5 

05} 

•20 

:10| 

11 

35 

07 

2.*» 

31 i 

u 

35 

09 


AV* PoIlHliL-d plale can be impnrtctl in cut sizes from Ul to 'At per cent cljeapt'r tban the 

extrttme selling price of the Plate tllass Tnist to-iiay. 


Notwithstanditif; the facta slioivii hy this sciictiule, so jaiwertitlly iiionopolistht lias 
this company iR'coine tut to feel warmiitisl itt isauing letters or mandates similar to 
those described in tlie follnwiitg extract front tlie Nortli American, of I’liiladttlpliia, 
of Decemlasr 11, ItKIO: 

“Among tlie firms who have felt the sting of the trust’s tyranny arc .John laicaa 
& Co., Kobert .'^htK’tnaker & Co., William Waterall A Co., S. H. Krench A Co., Har¬ 
rison Brothers A Co., incoriiorated, and 11. K. A I). (I. Yarnall, lassidcs many 
others. Their capital aggregates millions. They have hnilt up hy years of effort a 
tratle which is one of the most important in the country. For these reasons they 
are powerful, and hitherto have considereil themselves indeiatnilent. 

“How far they were mistaken can lai gathered from three rewnt U'tters isstusl by 
the trust. The lirst, dated August 27, tells the dealers they have permission to 
import a limited ijuantity of plate glass, tinih'r 10 sipiare feet in size. ‘If,’ says the 
letter, ‘you think it is to your interest to place an order for glass under 10 si|uare 
feet abroad, you are at liberty to do so, the manuftwtturer stipulating that a copy of 
the order be sent to this company.’ 

“The second and third letters reiitiiri^ no explanation. One is as follows: 


“ ‘Pirib.tnKi.fiiiA, Pa., October 37, liW. 

“ ‘(iBNTLEMEx: We have just been adviseil by our general ollice that any iiermis- 
sion that has been given to the jobliers whereby they were allowed to import plate 
glass must Ite at once withdrawn, and we hereby beg to notify you to this effect. 

“ ‘ We will ask you to send to this office at once a memorandum of any foreign glass 
that you may have ordered which you have not receivisl. Please include in this 
memorandum that which itiay alR'aily Ixi on the water as well as the portion that 
has not yet been shipisjd from abroad. Kindly give this matter your itrompt atten¬ 
tion and oblige. 

“ ‘Yours, truly, 

“ ‘PlTTSIlCUO Pl.ATE (iUAaS Co.’ 

“The other letter, which is also sigiusl ‘Pittsburg Class Com|)any,’ rea<la; 


“ ‘PniLAnEr.PHiA Pa., Numnhrr 710, 1900. 

“ ‘Gentlemen: At a meeting of the manufacturers and “A’’ jobbers of plate glass 
in Pittsburg on the 14th instant, it was resolved that no “A” or “ H’’ buyers would 
be permitted to import plate glass or to ])urchase plate glass that ha»l l)een imp(.(rted 
into this country. The manufacturers will expect all the “A” and “B” buyers to 
confonn strictly to this resolution.’ 

“When the paint manufacturers and plate-glass dealers raill thesii letters not only 
tyrannical, but insolent, it is not likely that there will be much difference of opinion. 
Nor will it be considered strange that they found it somewhat irksome to withhold 
their protest until after election, out of regard hr Bepublican success.” 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please explain thedifference Ixitween “A” buyers and “B’ 
buyers.—A. I have brought with me Mr. Mayer, of our hou8e,,^ho is the head of the 
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platc-glaes department. He could answer that question, perhaps, more fully than 
I can. Only 1 will give you this: I think “A” Imyers are what are termed sheet 
buyers. They buy what are called stock sheets and then cut them up themselves, 
and of course are given a lower i)riee than the jn-rson who would buy what are calksl 
stock sizes, such as you sec in these windows. Siicet sizes are large sheets whicli may 
be found profitable for the house buying them to cut up in certain sizes. The wastage 
in plate glass is very considerable and makes a heavy loss. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhak.) Was the letter of October 27, 1900, atldressed to their 
agents or to the general tiwe?—A. Addressed to the “B” buyers, I presume. 

Q. Buyers on their Imoks and dealing with other customers?—A. They may come 
in competition with each other; yes. 

Q. Their circulars ndght include a great many other than “B” buyers who arc 
not immediate customers. In otlicr words, is this a general circular?—A. Itisagcn- 
eral cimular. T guess Mr. Mayer can e.xplain to you. Tiiere are buyers outside of 
“ B” buyers. The “ B ” buyers are those: who buy in stock sizes only. 

Q. Tins, then, is a notification to all customers?—A. All “B” buyers. 

Q. Intending piircimsers or those wlio are alrea<iy customers?—A. No; only the 
“B”biwer8 on their l)ooka. Tliey were given jHifinission to import some “B” 
glass. The permission was withdrawn by tlie letter of Novemtier IJO, 1900. 

(Continuing to read:) ,So that even if disposed to attempt importation the way is 
blocked by this overjKiwering influence of the Pittsburg I’latc-tTlass Comiiany. The 
infectious effect of this actual control of the situation is also manifested in the 
action of the plate-gla.sa insurance companies, some i>f wliotn it is alleged have but 
recently issiual nolii'c advancing the insurance rates on plate glass on an average of 
fully.')() per cent, laised, as they claim, on tlie advance in the cost of the plate. 

But if the above was not siiflicient, recent developments would indicate that an 
allusion to this subject in tiie rejiort made before the national convention of the oil, 
[laint, and varnish industries was about to be realized. ' 

This is an extract from the report on ttie tariff made at Point Comfort in Novem¬ 
ber last: 

“Again laying aside the ((uestion of individual i)n;fercnces !is to the policy of tariff 
legislation, it may not be out of place for your committee to call attention to the 
subject of abnorhial <luties (predicated upon the necessity of increased com|Kuisa- 
tion to the laborer), Imt taken advantage of by reason of the enormous returns 
thereby jiossilile to one line of manufactures, enabling the unreasonably protected 
corporation or otliers to force the sale bi' cutting the ]irices of products in which 
they may be either directly or indinsitly intenwb'd, to the disadvantage of others 
whose Sole deiiendenee may lie ii|ioii Itie maiuifac-tiireil lines subjected to the cut¬ 
ting proct^as, and endangering the principle of eiicouragiiig home manufactures by a 
reasonable iiroteclioii against foreign competition.” 

(Before the reading of that report we expressed a thouglit that matters were about 
to dcvelo)) whieli would affect the paint industry.) 

The o|)portiinity afforded through the protective diitii'S and the restrictions 
which they lulinit of, aiiiounting to a iiraetieal prohiliition, al.so affords, through the 
additional profit obtaiiiisi, the o|iisirtuiiity to virtually force dealers and consumers to 
purchase or handle tlie other proiluels wliieli tliese eomiiinations may take a fancy 
to. Instances are not wanting, it is alleged, where persons have been approached 
with offers of special favors or ageiieies for tlie highly protected product if they would 
also stock or use the side lines which the profit on the over-protected product enabled 
the eoiiibinations to offer. 

As to foreign tmde, t heridieiiloiisnessof any attempt to compete from this country 
by any one save the l’late-(ila.sa (Jompany is all loo manifest, if, as we show, glass can 
lie bought at an average of .59 per cent fielow the figures prevailing in this country, 
and we know of no sorer subject, to the American consumer at least, than to find that 
he is (laying by ri'ason of this adverse legislation a tax on his nerxissities in onler to 
admit of the same goods being sold abmail at half the prirx) he is comjiellod to jiay. 

THE TARIFK AS AFFKrriNU THU FAINT TBAUK. 

In the paint line similar conditions (ircvail as to foreign trade in the leading items, 
white lead mid linseed oil, owing to the price usually prevailing in this country 
(un.seed oil is an exception this year, the foreign price being close to the domestic 
by reason of the failure of the .seed crops in India and other countries), the differ- 
™y he roughly estimated as alxmt 3,SJ per cent against us, considerably more 
tnan the profit the goods yield the manufacturer by sales in this country. Pig leail, 
irom which the carbonate or white lead of commerce is made, is subject to a duty of 

752-14 
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2J cents. The price in England to-dajf is, say, £16 2s. 6d. per ton, which equals 
cents to 3J cents jnsr pound. The price in New York to-day of domestic lead is 
4.37i cents jier pound. 

Flaxseed, from which the linseed oil is ma<le, is sul>ject to a duty of 25 cents per 
bushel of 56 pounds, the oil to a duty of 20 cents per gallon. The price in England 
to-day fur linseed oil is 31a. 6d. per hundredweight, equal to, say, 51J cents intr gallon. 
The American linseed oil could Ije Ixiught now, owing to the conditions mentioned, 
at al)OUt the same price. Usually the differemsj averages from 10 to 20 cents less 
abroad than hen^ 


l'I,E.V KOI! A KEDIICTIO.V I.N TAHIKS Dt’TIKS. 

From the almvc fai’ts, which wc feel can not l)c .sncciSsfidly (introverted, we are 
justified in asking for a modification of duties on tlie lint's suggtwted hy the President 
of the United ftlate.- in his message to Congress this ytar. There may lie cauwa 
existing in some trades that may .still demand what in a few years may easily 
prove to lie unnecessarily high duties. Asa basis we might suggi'st what has licen 
stated liefore, viz, sufficient protection to cover the difference in lalior charges in the 
United States as conqiared with foreign countries, plus, say, 5 or even 10 per <!ent to 
cover otlier contingencies for the rise and fall in the remuneration to labor. Thu 
present conditions of trade demonstrate to ns that we have but little to fear from 
outside ((ompetition. Interest is as low' here as abroad, or loans w ould not lie placed 
in this country. In coal we certainly hold the key to the position. Workmanship 
and the amount turned out m-r capita are lertainly superior in this country to the. 
conditions abroad. As we take our place among the controlling powers of the world 
in the field of diplomacy, we certainly arc now able to also assert our commercial 
supremacy when relievcsl of the shackles that have bound us to what are now in a 
measure traditions. 

Q. Your argument, as presented, sts'ins to be all to the advantage, as you say 
there, of the consumer. In other words, you would have change's made in the tariff 
to bring in cheaper goods to the consum(}r. lias it been your experience in handling 
foreign goods that your commissions an.' iHitter than on doimistic g(sjds?—A. Usually 
less. 

Q. What is the n'lnarkablc condition th.at would call for that Philanthropy on the 
part of those people who desire the tariff changeil, or what?—.\. Well, in the ]>ar- 
ticular line in which I am interested,,the goods are generally sold on elo.ser time. 1 
am sjieaking more particularly of paints. Mr. .Mayer will talk mom particularly on 
glass if yon wish to <all him. As 1 understand it, the profil.s on glass are not in any 
(lases higher than they would be on American goods. 

Q. In the matter of [laints, is your tariff sufficient for your trade?—A. Yes; it is 
quite sufficient, and is a very moderate tariff, as you notice. 

Q. Has it built up the paint trade of the, Unittsl States?—A. Not ])articularly. I 
do not think it bad much bi do with it. The paint trade in this country, I fiiink, 
is in advance of what it is on the other side in many respects. 

Q. That is ingrowth, in development?—A. In development; and we had in a great 
many things. 

Q. What was the cause of the dev('lo|)ni6nt of the paint trade in this country?—A. 
Simply the demand, you might say. That is, the ilemand has been greater m this 
country for [laint, owing to the houses being in a measure frame, and also to the 
fact that this country has the money to pay for paint. 

Q. Has not the paint trade had ad^uate protection since the jilacing of the. Morrill 
tariff?—A. Y^es. We are not complaining about the paint trade at all, other than in 
its relation to foreign trade. There we are hamixired by rea'ion of the two main arti¬ 
cles, linseed oil ami white lead, two articles we nave to pay a greater price for tlian 
we really should. We should have a lower l)a.si8 on those goocls in order to increase 
our export trade. We will never Ik; able U> do much export trade on these articles. 

Q. Y on make no complaint against any combination in the paint trade at all, simply 
in the glass trade?—A. Not siiecifiially. We point out for notice two items; there is 
a combination in white lead and linseed oil. 

Q. Do you not go into the agricultural schedules when you take up the oil matr 
ter?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is a farmers’ question entirely?—A. It is a farmers’ question. 

Q. Have you had, in Washington, lobbies for all kinds of paints'?—A. No. 

y. Have you not had a committee there before the Ways and Means Committee?— 
A. There Were committees when there was a question of dry colors. 

y. Did you not liave a committee or organization there at the formation of the 
McKinley tariff?—A. I do not think there was anything done at that time to change 
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the hill afl reported. In fact, nearly every bill that has been reported in regard tf) 
paints colors, etc., has met the approval of the trade. The duties have been very 
m^erate, mostly averaging about 25 per cent, rarely over 26 per cent, or something 
near that amount, except on the two items of oil and lead. 

Q. Have you considered, in this matter of protection, where yon in your paper say 
there is overprotection, that while you might seek the advantage of your own trade 
and the consumer, it would be to the advantage of another jiart of the trade?—A. No; 
I do not think that that could be alleged, that is, with reference to paints. 

Q. So in the paint matter you have really no complaint to make at all. It is just 
simply the general affinnation that you make as to the possible modifications of the 
tariff wliich would be advantageous to the consumer?—A. Advantageous to the 
American ex(X)rter and consumer. 

Q. And also advantageous to the distributer or commissioner?—A. Certainly, the 
cost would be less and the prices would lie less to the consumer. That relates only 
specifically to linseeil oil and white lead. 

Q. Don't you think there are too many manufacturers of paints—of the raw prod¬ 
uct and the manufactured product?—A. The existing iiaint factories can turn out all 
that is necessary. 

Q. And a good deal more?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which gives the consumer, of course, ultimately advantage from the overpro¬ 
duction?—A. Yes. 

Q. And lessens your opportunities?—A. The competition is very severe. 

Q. .So you don’t ask for change in your tariff on paints to admit foreign paints?— 
A. No. 

INOeCEMKNTS TO THE TUADK OFKBHEl) llV THE I'lTTSHURO CLATE OI.ASS IDMPAXV. 

Q. (By Mr. I.itciiman.) Can you give any information upon the point whether 
there is a consideration for the “ B” buyers by means of which the I'ittshurg Plate 
Glass Company assumes the right to dictate the terms upon which they shall make 
sales?—A. That is a very munificent one—5 jier cent, payable at Ihc end of the year, 
it you behave yourself. 

Q. And in consideration of that they agree to sell or handle only the products of 
the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company?—A. Ahiu are supiwscil to confine youreelf to 
their products, as you see by the letters. 

Q. Do you know if any printed or written contracts of that kind are issued liy the 
Pittsburg PlateGlass Company?-.V. 1 think it is all verbal—nothing signed. 

Q. Were contracts of that nature offered to the firm that you represent?— A. I do 
not know. I am not advised on that subject. 

Q. Are you in a position to know if such had hapiieneil?—A. I likely would, but 
I would rather refer that matter to Mr. Mayer. 

UEEATIONS E.VISIT.NO AMONO THE VAKIOIIS PAINT .UANUEACTCRKHS A.\I) OEAI.ER.S. 

Q. Is there not a coudiination among |iaint manufacturers and dealers?—.\. No; 
not that I know of. 

Q. No association by which there is a mutual understanding?—A. .Associations, 
not for the control of prices. 

Q. No understanding at all by which harmony of action is reached?— A. It is 
generally sumxxsed that they can’t harmoniiie, Iwcause their produetsareall different. 
There is no basis on whicdi we could regulate. There is a sentiment some have tried 
to cre.ate that it would be well, for instance, to charge }!1.25 a gallon for paint, which 
would pay the inanufaeturer not over 20 per cent profit. 

Q. The custom of your trade is such that the right to handle plate glass is a |sirtiou 
of your buHincss?-;-A. 1 do not know as I could answer that exactly. 

Q. Does it contribute to the success of the fiaiut and oil basiness’to have the right 
to handle plate glass?—A. It would; ye.s. 

Q. And the custom of the trade is such that the exercise of that right is imiiortant 
to your trade?—A. Yes. 


THE CIPESTION OP WAOES. 

Q. Have you gone into an analysis of the wage question in connection with the 
1^?' g. V T ^ eonnection with the paint trade. As far as the house 

wun which l am connected, we are paying the same wages we paid in 1892, which 
was considered to be a very good year, or good period. We have made no reduction. 
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Q. Was there any reduction in the jieriod from 1893 to 1897?—A. Not in our own 
exijerience; we have kept the same scale. 

tj. So far as you know was tliere in the general trade?— A. I do not think there 
has laien. 

Q. Then tlie rate of wages has remained uniform from 1892 down to the present 
time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give any opinion as to the comparative rates of wages paid by your 
firm and wages in similar trades in foreign countries?—A. Only through newspatier 
and magazine articles which 1 have reail, which show a difference of about a third. 

ti. That is, tlie wages in the United States are alxiut one-third more than in the 
old country?—A. Yes. 

Q. And reduced to a percentage can you tell offhand what it would be?—A. It 
would he about 33j pei cent. 

Q. And your tariff is about 25 per cent?—A. Twenty-five per cent. 

Q. AVhat proportion of the finished proiluct is labor?—A. It would be a little diffi¬ 
cult to arrive at that on account of the different articles; some are high priced, you 
know, and some on the average. It is hardly in my jiroviiice. I am not on the 
mauiifactiiriiig end; I am on the managing cud. 

Q. Do you know if your men are emploved by piece or day?—A. Mostly by the 
picHa,'. It differs in some departments, for histaiice, engineers. 

Q. I am speaking more particularly of the jiroduction of jiaints?—A. Not by the 
piece, but by the hour. 

tj. The prevailing min.her of hours of employnieiit, of course, exists in your fac¬ 
tory?—A. Yes; they have been very uniform. 

TRADE METnODS OF TUB ClrrsBCKO Cl,ATE OLASS COMI’-VNY. 

Q. This cirrailar that you read is one of tho-se that came to your fiiTii?--A. Yes. 

Q. Can you proiluce a copy of it?—A. We could do it; yes. 

(J. Will you do so? We .'should like to get an original copy.—J sliouid like to 
confer with’ the head of onr house before siibmitling that. 

Q. (By Mr. Fahociiak. ) What would be the objection—you make it a jiart of your 
testimony here as an exhibit for the newsiiaiHirs?—A. 1 do so; yes. 

Q. Gan you authenticate it by one of the circulars that came from that company?— 
A. I would prefer, as 1 say, to liave .Mr. Lucas himself pass upon that (|Ucstion of 
allowing the original to go out of his'pos.session. 

(i. (By Mr. I.iixti.man.) Do you know of any cases of a circular being sent to a firm 
that duln’t have a contract or agrrement, verbally or otherwise, with the I“itt8burg 
Plate Glass Comjiany?—A. I do not know of any; no. The fact is, 1 do not think 
there are any agreements. 

Q. Still, yon suggested there was a verlial understanding which amounted to the 
same thing, if I understood you correctly. Now, then, if your firm received one of 
these circiilai's, the inference is there is an agreement laUween your firm and the 
Pittsburg Plate Glass Company?—.V. Well, if 1 wribs to a person .saying 1 will do so 
and so, and I get no resismse, I do not know whether an agreement has Is'en estab¬ 
lished. 1 say what I w ill do. Whether this other party agrees to, it or not is another 
sidtsof the (piestion, and a“ I nnderst;uid these letters, they are very much of that 
nature. For instance, we were “B” buyers. We were entitUal, tis 1 say, to the 
munificent stipend of A iwr cent at the tmd of tint year, provided we Irehaved our- 
selve.s. .And we ntceived a letter similar to what you heard read. Now, whether we 
agreed to abide by that letter is another (|uestion. 

Q. You first re(eived from the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company a tetter stating that 
if you agnxsl to their terms yon would get a rebate at the end of a stated period of 
5 ix'r cent; do I understanil that?—A. My impression is that the Pittsburg Plate 
Gra'‘H Company decrided to jnake in this country some |a!ople “A” buyers—sheet 
buyers. They decided to mate; other |)eo]>le “B” buyers, and you were told whether 
you were a “B” buyer. 

(J. That cut you off from the privilege of Ix'ing “A” buyers?—A. Yes; unless you 
would say, “I will l)ecoinean ‘A’ buyer, aii<l will give you an order for a hundred 
thousand feet of glass, and regularly la; a factor Ut carry on the sheet-glass business.” 

Q. Do yon know if any letters were sent to your firm in connection with that 
arrangement, under which, if it was agreed to by your firm, these rebates would be 
allowed to you at the end of a given time?—A. 1 have no personal knowledge, but 
I presume so. 

Q. And do you know if yonr firm entetxsl upon that business under that tacit 
agreement?—A. We would certainly have had’to do so, because there was no other 
recourse left. 
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Q. Then sul)se<iucnt to that came the letter which yon read in tlie oxhil)it?— 

A. Yes. 

Q. Pees not that establish the fact that there was an iinilerstan(lin){ Ixjtwcsm your 
firm and the Pittsburt? Plate (Hass Coinjany?—A. It would in this sense, that the all- 
powerful and almif’hty (oinhination says s<>and-so is so, and you want to deal in Ihc 
Koods, and of course you siiy it is, if you can’t do any better. You don't write him 
a letter sayiiiK, “I received your letter and 1 agree! that I will beagiMsl hoy,” or 
anvtliing of that kind; but you simply go on with the business. 

K.VTENT OK CII.\!J(IE IN TARU'K R.VTKS IIESIUKI). 

Q. How far does your firm or the people you reiircsent desire to go in the niodili- 
cation of the tarifft—A. As far as the modification in plate ghuss is concerned, we 
tliink we have successfully shown that the difference in lalsir charges would lie 
sufficient. 

Q. Is not that a highly finished product? That is not a raw material?—A. Oh, no, 
In the matter of raw materials that was not refernsl to. We hail already referred 
to the matter of white lead and linseed oil. Of course they would be llnished prod¬ 
ucts to the nianufaclurer mi the other side, but to us here, or the iiianufactui'er 
liere, they are crude materials when we manufacture them into paint. 

(J. Have you considered this feature of the (piestion: That an attempt to modify 
the tariff to .suit the paint trade would o|>eti the door to a revision of the tariff all 
along the line?—A. We close by saying that we think the time has come when we 
might iiossibly vcntur(“ to do something of that kinil. 

Q. You have said, on the liriKid general ]irinciple of iirotection, that vou favor the 
theory of |>rotection to American indnstrie.s?- -A. We do, most decidedly. 

Q. Yon are aware there is a very powerful and intelligent propaganda in the 
United t>tates that takes a directly ojiposite view, and lielieves in buying in the 
cheapest market?—A. Yes. 

ll- Do you think there could be a lowering of the tariff generally without bringing 
the labor of thiscountry intocomiietitiou with the laljorof foreign countries?—.\. We 
wimid provide against that by making the difference always in the iiuestionof labor. 

(I. Is not that a shadowy line of demarcation?—A. It might possibly he. It 
would reipiire some considerable work to arrive at tins, but kindly note we say here 
“some line.s.” These are some lines, and there are others which you will perhaps 
run again.st before you go very far, or have alreiuly; the iron and wire trust is an 
example. There are otheiv. and we know this, that are particularly offensive. Now, 
lus I say, about jiaints and colors we have no objection. In fact we would not care 
it it was free trade on paitits, as far as the mere matter of what the benefit is to us, 
but on white lead and on linseed oil, and on [date glass, the duty is entirely too Iiigh. 
Now, 1 dismiss the (|ueslion of window glass, and 1 show there that a box of glass 
can be bought in Antwerp to-day at the same price it costs to blow it out here in 
Pittsburg. 

li. That (Xist of blowing goes to labor, dis's it not?—.Ml goes to labor. 

Q. Was there any moditiiation of the tariff under the Wilson bill in your trade?— 
A. Very immaterial. 

Q. Pnuitically no change?—A. No, it didn’t affect us any. There were some few 
things projiosed when they went to Washington that we thought unjust—a alight 
difference m the matter of vermilion. It was simply a misinterpretation of a sen¬ 
tence which required the attention of the trade. It was unjust to the American 
manufacturer, for instance, who was paying the same or a higher duty on crude 
material than on the finished iiroduct. That we wished to have changed. That is 
the reason we went to Washington at that time, ft was a mistake. I do not tliink 
it was done intentionally. I think it was a mistoke. 

TRADE CONTROLLED BY THE CITTSBURd J’LATK CLASS COMl’.VNV. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhar. ) What percentage of the total output of plate glass of this 
country does the Pittsimig Glass Company eontrol'?—A. We state here 20,000,000 
feet, WT! think, is about the total production, and out of that they eontrol 80 per cent. 

y. You do not know what manufacturers of plate glass this Pittsburg coinjiany 
controls in the combination, do you? Do you know the ixnnpanies and where they 
are locate?—A. I think they have alisorbed them all; all goes under that one name. 

^ n /D '“ * '**■ Mayer. 

Hail you offended the glass trust by buying imjxirted 
g ass/ A. I do not think we had. I would like to refer that to Mr. Mayer also. 
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IlCHINESS OF JOHK LUCAS * CO. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchab.) When was the house of John Lucas & Co. established?— 
A. About 1848. 

Q. Has it continned under that title since that time?—A. Yes; under the original 
name. 

Q. Was the house for years manufacturers us well as sellers of product?—A. They 
commenced the manufacture 1 think in 1848. 

Q. At the bfeginning?—A. Very shortly after; yes. 

Q. In your sales, what sections do yon particularly cover from Philadelphia?—A. 
We have branches in New York and Chicago, and coyr the whole United States 
from the three branches. Philadelphia takes in the South and out to Indiana, and 
then the Pacalic coast and such South American trade as we have been trying to do 
has bc'cn ilone nndor great disadvantages. 

Q. So that really, then, your house has busine.sa all over the United States?—A. 
Yes, all over the United States. We have recently attempted to do business in 
Australia and India, but tind it almost impossible. 

Q. What foreign competitors have you in this field?—A. Mostly English and 
German. Germany has preempteil Mexico. 

Q. Was it not a fact when these tariffs were raised that it foned some German 
manufacturers to domesticate themselves in the United States as manufacturers?—A. 
I do not reiall any German houses coming here. Really the difference in the tariff 
would hardly ailmit them in the manufacture of paints exclusively. 

Q. Have tlie Germans an advantage in the matter of cheaper raw material over 
the American bouses?—A. Yes, in lead proilucts. And then, of course, they have a 
lower price in linseed oil usually, except this year. This is a very exceptional year. 

COMUINATIOXS I.N- THE WHITE LEAD AND PL.ATE (ILASS INDCSTBIES. 

Q. Would you claim, as far as you know, that the white lead |iroduct is in a com¬ 
bination?—A. It certainly is, yes. 

Q. Has the so-called white-lead combination arbitrarily raiseil prices at all?—A. 
No; I think they have tnmted the trade fairly. There are quite a numlaw of indt!- 
pendent manufacturers of w bite lead. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Po you corjsider the Pittsburg Plate Glass OoHi|)any as in 
the nature of what the public calls a trust?—A. Yes; 1 should say that was a trust. 

Q. Do you consider that their arrangements with the “A” and “li” buyers are 
monoj)oIistic and in restraint of trade?- A. At present, certainly so. 

HEMEDIES AOArXST THE AI.I.EOKD Alll sra OF THE THUSTS. 

Q. Have you made any complaint to any United States district attorney or grand 
jury that they violate the anti-trust law?—A. We have not; no. 

Q. Do you consider that tiudr arrangements an^ in violation of the anti-trast law?— 
A. From that correspondence, I should say most ilecidedly yes. , 

Q. Why, then, would you not tind a more spee<ly rcme<ly against their alli^ged 
abuses by having that law enfonxsl, and aiding in its enforcement yourself, than in 
looking for a general revision of th(‘ tariff?—A. We thought we were really going to 
the fountain head by striking at the cause. If we were U> attempt anything through 
the United States district attorney it would aimjily Ihi at our own exiiense. 

Q. Do you think that the tariff is the lauso of this alleged abuse^ior is it merely a 
means taken advantage of by those who jierpetrate the abuses?—A. Well, I should 
think it was lioth, really. 

Q. You regard their process as in violation of law. What law could be enacted 
to protect you without thereby possibly injuring not only your industry, but other 
inanstries and the f'eneral prosiierity?—A. Our argument, you see, is against the im¬ 
position of any duties whiidi are proven—as the President says in his message—injuri¬ 
ous, and they could come w ithin Federal jurisdiction as far as trusts go, and as far as 
the modification of the tariff. 

Q. It has liecn pointed out to you that it has been difflcnlt to get an amendment 
of the tariff without opening the whole tariff question in Congress, and thereby pos¬ 
sibly prostrating the industries of the country for a time, or at least checking them, 
and yet you have a remedy against these violations of the anti-trust law, of which 
you nave not taken advantage. VV'hy not avail yourselves of that first of all?—A. 
For instance, the question as to whether it is a’trust might be raised. We would be 
fighting this matter at our own expense, as you of course understand. 
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Q. (By Mr. Fahqdhar, ) Not in the least; it is a United States caise.—A. Well, we 
have to be represented by an attorney. 

Q. (By Mr. Ciabke. ) I^et me read to you seetion 4 of the anti-trust law. (Read¬ 
ing;) “4. The several circuit courts of the United States are hereby invested with 
jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violations of this act; and it shall be the duty of 
the several (listriet attorneys of the United States, in tlieir respective districts, under 
the direction of the Attorney-tieueral, to institute proceedings in equity to prevent 
and nwtrain such violations. .Such pn)ceedinga may bo by way of petition setting 
forth the case and praying that such violation shall be enjoined or otherwise pro- 
hil)ited. When tlie partiia complained of sliall have been duly notified of such 
petition the court sliall proceed, as soon as may be, to the hearing and determination 
of the case; ami pending such petition, and ts.fore final decree, the court may at any 
lime make such temporary restraining order or prohibition as shall be deemed just 
in tlie premises.” 

The WiT.VESs. Weall know what law procceilings involve. A business man is called 
away at unseemly hours, or when he has something else to do; and we don’t know 
as it has gotten quite that far that these letters, as I say, clearly render the coniiiany 
liable. We have not taken that side of the question up. 

Q. Then it is yonr distrust of the law, or its metlKsIs, which causes you to hesitate 
and to prefer the long, teilious, and hazardous process of getting the tariff generally 
revised?—A. Well, anything that needs revision; yes. 

(). (By Mr. I'AiujiiirAn.) Could you exiiect any modification or revision of the tariff 
within 4 yeans?—A. We <lid not consider that subject, but 1 think it is simply a ques¬ 
tion that will have to come sooner or later. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchma.n. ) (Reading from the anti-trust law:) “S. 73. That every 
combination, conspiracy, trust, agreement, or contract is hereby declareil to lie con¬ 
trary to public ixilicy, illegal, and void when the same is made by or lietween two 
or more persons or coriairationa either of w horn is engagwl in inqjortiug any article 
from any foreign country into the Uniteil States, and when such combination, con¬ 
spiracy, trust, agreement, or contract is iiitendeil to o|)erate in restraint of lawful 
traile, or free connietitioii in lawful trade or commerce, or to increase the market 
[irice in any jiart ot the United States of any article or articles imported or intended 
to be imported into the United .States, or of any manufacture into which such 
imported article enters or is intended to enter. Every person who is or shall here¬ 
after 1 ki engaged in tlie importation of gomis or any commodity from any fondgn 
country in violation of this section of this act, or w ho shall combine or conspire with 
another to violate the same, is guilty of a mistlemeaiior, and, on conviction thereof 
in any court of the United .States, such person shall lie fiiiisl in a sum not less than 
one hundred dollars and not exceeding five thousand dollars, and shall lie further 
pnnishod by inipri.^onment, in the discretion of the court, for a term not less than 
three months nor exceeding twelve months.” 

Now, that ap(>lies to importations all through the law. 'The definition of ati uiilaw- 
ftil combination is clear and explicit, and t he remcsly is in your own hands?— A. The 
burden of proof is upon us, is it not? 

Q. (By Mr. T.itchman.) If you can not prove the assertion you should not make 
it.—A. Take the cases of the .Standard Oil Conipany, as 1 have read in the paiiers— 
Nebraska, for instance, and Texas and Ohio; what (lid the people make by it? 

tj. They discovered that there was no trust in a legal sense; they went at it as a 
tnist.—A. That is it, just the very thing. They foiiiul it was not a' corporation in 
restriction of trade. 

y. But they had not been proceeded against as an unlawful combination under the 
.Sherman Act,—A. But the man's business was wrecked, and he said this was an 
unlawful restriction of trade; he could not make anylnxly believe it. He followe<l 
your metlnxl. 

Q. He did not follow my method; it is the method suggested by law.— X. Ho 
went liefore the courts. 

Q. Now, the question comes lieiv, if I understand your jaisition correctly, and I 
ask It so you can set yourself right if I err; A re you willing to expose the industries 

•11 ®0“Rfry to the unsetticment and the uneasiness and the anxiety, etc., that 
will follow .several months of tariff agitation in order to get a reiiieily for your 
individual trade, when a remedy can be reached by law?—A. That is where wo (liffer 
as to the remedy. 

Q. Well, I ask the question so you can set yourself right.—A. I have answered the 
iMt jiart of the question first. 1 say we do not think the legal remedy is a com¬ 
plete remedy. 

Q. Assuming that the remedy is complete?—We have the actual facts before 
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us as to what have l)een the results from action of this kind, and practically nothing 
has been obtained. 

Q. Assuming that the remedy is in the law, as has been stated to j;ou by the 
chainnan, who is a lawyer, would you prefer to adopt the other course with its con- 
8equem«8 to the general industries of the country?—A. I will put it this way. The 
Industrial Commission has lieen api>ointed to look into these matters. Before this 
Industrial Commission there has been evidence taken which proves without doubt 
that some lines are inordinately jirotected. If we have not jiroven that we have not 
proven anything. We say we would be willing to stand any amount of agitation or 
whatever might follovi' in order to have those iiarticular matters reduced to a proper 
basis. 

Q. Then I do not inisnnderstand yon in your jiosition'r^.V. No; you do not. 

THE TAKIF'F AND AMERICAN WAOES. 

Q. Under the Randall proposition that the tariff oughi to he collected on the hill 
aide of Europe and this country, the invoicai hill pays the difference in American 
wages?—A. As nearly as iKissihle; as nearly as could he arranged, of course'. 

ti. Do you know of any plan whereby the Aineruan mechanic is going to get the 
advantage of that when there aRi so many middlemen taking out the iirofitsof every 
single thing that goes in the tariff?—A. I would dc(H‘nd uixm conditions to regulate 
tliat. 

Q. Can you in your mind frame anything by which the American mec'hanic or 
workingman cun lie advantages!, mile.ss it is a high tariff all around giving much to 
divide in profits?—A. Of course', we must take this into considenition, that every¬ 
body in the United States is not an American workingman. There arc some people 
in other lines, and ycai are not going to legislate exclusively for liim. There are 
other people that have some claims. You read the magazine articles to-day from 
the professional cla.ss in this country, and what do they prove? That everyone of 
them is satisfied with.lhe Standard Oil Companv and the Sugar Trust simply lx'<'au.se 
they get cheap sugar and cheap oil. I think that the conditions in America to-day 
are specifically—I ought not to say specifically ix'rhaps—due to protection. As I 
sai<l liefore in siieaking alxait |)aint, there is a larger market for |)aint in this coun¬ 
try simply liecatuse our people are able to buy paint. We have many glowing descrip¬ 
tions of that wonderful J'aist, of the Egyptian fellali that works for it) cents a day and 
has a family of 10 I'hililreii and lives in an ailols^ house. Talk alsait a market 
there! What market is there in a country where a man gets 10 cents a day, or in 
India, where he gets 4 cents a day? We do not want anything of that kind. We 
might, iierhaps, among onr other ailvanttiges which we are preaching over the world 
to-day, endeavor to rai.se the price of labor in all countries; hut I do not think it is 
necessary, in onler to do that, that we should protect any industry in this country 
to such an extent as we have shown here that some lines ari' now receiving. 

Q. In this country, where we have a monopoly of the raw material of nearly 
everything, do you think that our wages could stay where they are now, tariff or no 
tariff?—A. I think eventually they would reinaiu consiilerahfy higher than abroad, 
but they would certainly lie brought into cfnn))etition with foreign labor. 

EXPORTATION OF TARIFF-I'ltOTEtrrKI) AItTlCI,E.S. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmas.) You have said that articles are exported and sold for less 
in foreign countries than they are in this country?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of such instances?—A. Only by news|)a|ier articles that I have 
not with me. Some articles are sold abroad at a less price than here. 

^ Do you know the circumstances under which that is done?—A. No; I do uot. 

Do you know whether it has been a custom with foreign manufacturers to dump 
thmr surplus in the United States?—A. 1 know that the law specifically provides 
against anything of that kind. 

Q. Do you know that it has been done in the jiast?—A. 1 know it can not he done 
any more. 

Q. Do you know whether it has lieen done in the iiast?—A. It may have been done 
years ago, but the United States protested against that sort of thing in making the 
invoices, ii the price is lower in this country than it is abroad. 

Q. That may be on the question of duties.—A. No; that is a question of price. 

Q. You said that goods were sold in foreign countries at a less price than the same 
goods were sold in this country?—A. Yes. • 

Q. Now, can you name in your own knowledge any instance of that kind?—A. 
Only what I have seen in the magazine articles, take, for instance, the Hardware 
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Mfupzinc. I havo an article with mo now that sliows that wire nails are sold lower 
in England than tliey are liore. 

Q. Now, do you know that ttiere has been at any time in the United States a sale 
of articles made m foreiRn countnes at a leas price than the same articles were solil 
form foreign comitries?-A Well, if you will allow me, I will just recall this, and 
hen I want you to hear me through on the other side, t<».; that it was cnstomarv t 
helieve,wheu purchases were made abroad that the innocent, and always to he 
revered, foreign mauufactnrcr would send iiere a similar invoice I'onsigned'nerhans 
to himwdf or to order, and the party who imported the goods found that he was n 
competition with another similar invoice, showing tliat perhaps the man was reiulv 
to sell even at his price or ower. Now we come to the question r Goods sold abroad in 
the market there at, say, lOs., can not lie billed to the (Inited States at 8s 
Q pat is a matter of the ciistom-house? -A. No; I mean the cost prire. Elimi¬ 
nate the qiiestion of ( uties. Suppose free-trade countries both sides. Suppose to-day 
that Imtter was selling in Engfaml at Is. per pound, we will s:-y, and somebody 
in Niw York ordered over a thousand pounds, and the man bilkHl it at lOtl.a 
pound. The United States consul would have already advised the Now York custom¬ 
house that the price of butter in England was Is. a pound, ami the receiver of those 
goods would lind that Ins invoice was ailvanced. Of course, if it was a free- i^le 
country there woiil, Is, no ne,.e.spity for it Issause it would pass through; biit if 
York* country it wouki have advaiicisi that butter 2d. a pound in New 

(i. That is a question of .luty, is it not?-A. No; that is a question of cost price. 


imOKHV.lm.VTION OK IMISIIITHI) CO.M.MOniTIKS IlUAUl.VO AX Al. VAl.OKKM DCTV. 

. 1 .^^' Have you any other facts to present?—A. In reference to 

Ite r" ** *a-day, for instance, a question of this 

tells f '''a't. and the (iovernment of the United States 

tuis us that the goods we have billed to us at a certain jirice are bringing a hiirher 

s, •"™" ““ »" 

sinU administrative act of the United Stab's 

administrative I« t* 

still It docs not relieve the ca.se one iota. It prevents the foreign manufacturer from 
sidhiig goods m this country at a lower price than he is .tiarging te the home 

'I'U ' ^'''aaau.) Uiile.ss he docs so in violation of law?—A. lie could not 

H ‘T’ "iilKiss'l'Ie lor the foreign manufacturer to put inxids in 

1 ».j i. I * ‘ Ft would Im‘ impoHHil)Ie for him to import them at a h»wer 

pe, but it would notbeiinpossibleforliiinlosell Iheinatalowet prhSrX lute 

(Testimony elosed.) 


IhllLADEUMTU, Pa., A'iTw/wt ^*0, 1900. 

TESTIMOmr OF MR. GEORGE H. MAYER, 

Amimnt Uamujn dim, VeparlwM o/llu’ Mr,n of John jAicas & Co., PhilmWphm. 

ClIrt'Sinf ■‘Z teT? T‘ ““ Maniitiu-turere' Club at 10.37 a. m., Mr. 
introduced as a witm.L In t’ r®^ “T'l' H. Mayer, of Pliiladelphia, was 

Q. (Bv Mr Ui cnvv i’ aihrimsi, Iratiliisl as follows: 

Ho., Philadelphia! ^ assistant manager of the glass dciiartmeiit of .fohn Lucas & 

ni^u^et y^ ^"'“•'a'' ^iHi the glass trade as carried on by that (irm?—A. J n a large 

I'RICKS OP PLATE QIASS. 

tim'presS’Si!Uons"of"fh“'J " ''"'""'iss'on what you know about 

conditions of the traiie and alxjut any evils whicli have arisen in con- 
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dacting it—A. I do not know that I can luld any more information to what Mr. 
Elliott has already presented, and what ha.s been set forth in the article he has 
written. Of course, we show you there what the so^!alled plate-Klass trust has been 
doinf;. They have advanced the price of plate glass within the last 3 years at least 
160 per cent, and have at the same time j)rohil)ited us from taking advantage of 
market conditions abroad. The price of plate glass torday in Europe, f. o. b. Ant- 
werj), is 10 to 20 per lent chea))cr in cut sizes than it is here in the domestic article, 
and in stock sheets is about 50 per cent cheaper. In fact, I might say that we can 
not buy 8tocl»sheeta here in this country, because we are “B” buyers and they will 
not sell them to us. 

Q. Does that classification of “A” buyers and “B” buyers prevail abroad as well 
as here?—A. Not to my knowicilge; I do not think if docs. I think 1 am safe in 
making that assertion. 

Q. The i)late'’gla.ss that you refer to as lieing sold at such lower prices a' oad is of 
foreign mamifaidurc, is it not?—A. la of foreign manufacture, yes; French and Bel¬ 
gian manufacture, equal in quality to our own ilomestic product. 

Q. Is it your complaint that the higher prii-es here arc made by a combination of 
glass manufacturers in the nature of a monopoly?—A. Undoubtedly so. 

Q. And that the combination is opjircssive and in restraint of trade?—A. Undoubt¬ 
edly so. 

y. Have you any circular of theirs or anv letters which show the increase in price 
from tune to time?—A. Not with me, but 1 think they are easily obtainable. It has 
never been disputed that such an advance has taken place. I tliink even the manu¬ 
facturers, if you would call them before you, would admit that. 

Q. Without for a moment doubting the fact, it is di“sir.ible to have it proved, and 
the time of the advance, and the manner of it also.—A. I think it could undoubtedly 
l)e provetl by documentary evidence in the form of sides books, or possibly by corre¬ 
spondence and quotations giving the inirrciit ])rices 2 or 3 years ago aiid current 
prices to-day.' 

TRADE RKSTRimONS EXACIF.D BY THE lUTTSBirRC. 1-LATE (il.ASS COMPANY. 

Q. You may proceed, if you plea«o, in your own wav to set forth the facts and 
complaints that you have to make.—A. The chief and principal complaint is that the 
manufacturers of filatc glass, according to the copy of the letters that have been reail 
herctonlay, prevent us from taking ad vantage of trade conditions I hat exist; in otlier 
wonls, prevent us from buying in the foreign market. They say emphatically that 
they will not pennit ns to Import any plate glais. 

Q. What will be the penalty in the course of business if you do buy foreign plate 
glass?—A. The inference is that the small differential discount will be withdrawn, 
the sum of 5 jicr cent, as Mr. Klliott told you; in other wonls, the plate-glass manu¬ 
facturers, the plate-glass trust, to-day have fixed upon a ininiimim selling price, of, 
we will say, 75 off as a trade discount. They sell to “ B” buyers, bouses such as 
John Lucas & Co., at this figure. They say in effect, If you agree to sell at our price, 
or notany lower than the minimum price we have fixed, we will give you this differ¬ 
ential discount of 5 (ler cent, payable at the end of the year. 

Q. Is it desirable to you to receive that discount?—A. Well, it is, in a certain sense, 
Q. (By Mr. Faiuhhar. ) Is it a hardship to lose it?—A. (it coni'se there are some 
sizes ()f plate glass that we have to draw from the only obtainable supply, which is 
the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company. If we should sell Ibem at prices lower than 
what they fix or determine iiixin, they could nafimilly cut off our source of supply. 

Q. Is not this inducement to sell held out to the “B” buyers a»prcinium?—A. I 
do not know that it is in the nature of a premium. 

Q. It is an ailvantage?—A, Itisanadvantagc. You could call it a bonus or what¬ 
ever term you like. Within the past three years the price of plate glass has advanced 
about 150 per cent, without any apparent increase to the workmen. 

Q. Without any increa.se to the workmen?—A. In their wages. 

Q. (By Mr. Kexnedv. ) When this kind of glass you siHiak of was so much less 
than it is now, what were the prices in Enrojai as comimred with the prices in this 
country? Were they on a level?—A. I do not know the figures, but I know that 
plate glass was imported more freely then than it is now, and presumably it would 
not have been imported if it could not have lieen purchased there for lees than 
what the plate glass could have been bought for here. 

Q. You spoke of one character of glass that is 10 to 20 per cent cheaper in Europe 
than it is in this country?—A. Yes. That is jvhat we term cut sizes; glass cut to 
required measure, such as you .see in this room. 


'See table Huppliwl later by wltnewi, i>, ZZl, 
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Q. Has that character of glass been advanced 150 per cent by the trust inside of 
2 years?—A. Yes. The stock sheet that 1 was sireakmg about is precisely the same 
quality. It is sold as it is finished in the factory without cutting or trimming the 
edges; in other words, with the selvage etlges on. 

Q. Is it not apparent, if the price in Europe is only 10 to 20 per cent cheaper, 
that there has been an enormous increase in the price of glass in Kurow also?—A. I 
think it would indicate that the manufacturers here are taking an undue advantage 
of the tariff by fleecing the consumers. 

Q. Can you tell v/hat has caused this enormous increa.sc in the price of this kind 
of glass in Europe? Is it the American trust, or is it some trust over there, or what 
is it?—A. I no not know. I do not know of the existence of any trust over there or 
any combination of manufacturers that would do it. 

Q. But you are positive that the trust in this country has really advanced the price 
of gla.ss from 100 to 150 per cent inside of 3 years?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Would the supply of foreign glass he suflicient to supply 
your trade if you could obtain it?—A. Yt«. 

Q. If it is 10 to 20 per cent cheaiHU- then!, why do you not buy it?—A. We want 
to retain a tenable position here in this country. Of course, we ilo not know when 
conditions will change. And anotfu!!- reason, and a very strong reason why we 
should hesitate about taking advantage of the large difference in the price abroad, 
would he the intimation, or threat, if I might term it that way, of the plate-glasa 
trust here, that they wouid prolcably reduce the selling price here and leave us a 
losing venture. In other words, if they saw a c|uantity of plate glass ccoming into this 
country, much more than what they thought should come in or would come in, they 
would have it within their power—due to the ahnornially high duticis—to reduce the 
selling price here to the extent of the difference between the foreign article and the 
domestic article. 

Q. Your sales of plate glass in this country are mainly through the paint and oil 
men?—A. Well, [laint sells glass and glass scdls [laint. 

Q. Yon do not understand me. Is the sale of plate glass in this country mainly 
through your paint and oil associations?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then if your paint and oil associations would stand together, there would lie 
(smsiderable surplus plate glass on liand if you all refused to buy from that coin- 
[ttuiy?—A. I do not know whether there would he any surplus at all. The demand 
IS constantly increasing in this country. Plate glass is displacing chea|H‘r gi-ades. 

Q. If all your people who now huv from the Pittshmg Plate Glass Uompany should 
eei'se to buy from them, there would be a surplus, would there not, on their hands?— 
A. Y'c's. 

Q. Then could not you use the weapon of the glass costing from 10 to 20 per cent 
leas in Europe temporarily to fortify your own jiosition?—A. 1 do not see how we 
could with the existing duties staring us in the face. 

y. Yon said in spite of that condition it was 10 to 20 per cent cheaiier?—A. Yea; 
it is to-day, hut it might not he in throe months. 

y. Why not take advantageof the conditions thatexist to-day?—A. Because there 
is an intimation that the plate-glass trust, if they st'e lit, could |ioasihly reduce the 
selling price here and leave us to sell at a loss a lot of glass that we have imported. 
They have it within their power, on account of the enormous duties. 

y. Wonid that approach to a conspiracy in restraint of trade?—A. I really do not 
know. 1 have not a legal mind. I could not answer that. 

Q. If it dill it would come under the purview of the law, would it not?—Yes. 

y. And the remedy would he through the courts?—A. Yes. 

WAOKS IN THK IM.ATB-OI.A.SS INnUSTHY. 

• tl'®''® has been no increase in the rate of wages paid to the employees 

"' re® manufacture of plate glass?—A. So far as I can gather there has la>en none. 

(f. Yon do not know that of your own kuowleiigc?—A. No; not of mv own 
knowledge. 

know that the rate of tariff was considerably lower under the Wilson law 
tnan it is under the present tariff law?—A. Yes. 

1 A'"re"' f *t corresponding decrease in the wages of labor fol- 
towed that decrease in the tariff?—A. I do not know that, not Ixiing a manufacturer, 
i made the assertion that there had lieen no change in the wages.—.A. That 

nw'* *V’ , y®*"^- I speaking of the jHiriod from the time that 

enijhiwhf*' *'** “'Ivtiaced from 100 to 150 per cent. That is the point I want to 

Prebabilities are that with that increase in the tariff, there is also an 
merease in the wages?—A. If there is, it is not ap[>urent to the trade generally. 
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Q. You have no knowledge of it?—A. We haveas iniKdi knowle.dge aa any man in 
the trade could gather. 

Q. If with a reduction of the tariff there was a reduction in the wages jiaid to the 
labor, it is fair to assume that witli tlie increa.se of the tariff there was an increase in 
the wages?—A. That is an assumption whicli I do not think is verilied by the facts. 

THK I'lIRCHASB OK FOKKION (il.ASS KUOIIIHITEi). 

Q. (By ^r. Kennedy.) I asked Mr. Klliott whetlier vour firm had offended 
amiiist the plate-gla-ss trust by buying foraigu glass, and he left that question to you. 
Will you please answer it?—A. No; to the best oi my knowledge, we have not 
offended. 

Q. You iiave not made any purchases abroad?—A. We have made purchases 
abroad, but we were not aware that it would meet witli any objection uiilil of recent 
date here, which is evidenced l>y the copies of the letters before you. 

Q. You received one of those letters?—A. 1 presume we did; yes. 1 believe they 
were sent out to tlie Glass I! Iniyers, ipiite a numl)er of them. l'l)eliev(^ tlierc are 50 
or more in tlie country. I am not sure now; I merely state that as an approximate 
estimate. 

(i. You know whether you received sucli a letter?—.A. Yea. 

Q. You did receive sucli a letter?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then is it not to be presumed (liat in the view of tlie plate-glass trust you hail 
offended against them?--.A. No; 1 do not think so. It is merely a decree from them 
stating that they will not permit ns to imiiort any more. In other wonls, it may lai 
a change of policy on their jiart. It is for them to say just what it is. 

Q. I would like to ask you whetlier you received this letter after you made pur¬ 
chases abroail?—.A. \\'e liad piirchasisl some abroad; yes. 

Q. Do you know whetlier kiiowleilge of the fact that you bail made jiurcbases 
abroad liad come to the glass trust?—.A. T believe it had, undoubtedly. 

EVIIIEXCE OK KECKXT ADVANCE IN THE PUKE OK OI.ASS.' 

Q. I would like to liave you give some figures to bear on this statement of yours 
about the plate-glass trust having increastsl the price of glass 100 or 150 jier cent 
inside of 2 years. 1 would like'to have you take a particular size of glass and sliow 
what the price of it was 2 years ago, then at different jaTiods since, and then I would 
like to have you take tlie same priis's for the same glass in Europe, beginning with 
tliat jierioil, and show the changes as they went on, if any were made. Gan you not 
do that?—A. I can give you an illustration of the changes as they occurred in tlie 
domestic article, but I do not know whether T can give you that information with 
regani to the foreign changes within the same is’riiMl. 

tl. Will you take jiarticular classivs of glass, show wliatthe prices were 2 years ago, 
3 months, (i inonths, and sii on for the 2-year period?—A. A’i>s; 1 can take a stalisl 
size and show you what it was worth 3 years ago and what it is to-ilav. I can give 
you that in detail now, so far as tlie domestic article is concetned, but I can not with 
reference to the foreign. I will give you 3 examples. Take size 12 by (iO—that is, 
12 inches by 60 inches; the jirice 2 or 3 years ago was 75 cents a light; to-day it is 
selling for $1.88. .Size 24 by 60, the price 2 or 3 years ago was $2.40; to-day it is $6. 
Size 24 by 84, 2 or 3 years ago was selling at ^4..55; to-da> it is selling at $11.38. 
The basis that I take on tlie price 2 or 3 years ago is 90 [kt cent disisiunt; the basis 
to-day is 75 per cent discount. 

Q. Those are sizes in common use?—A. Those are sizes largely in demand; in fact, 
those three sizes cover the greater part of the demand. 


isccKp. ai.m 
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The following table gives priwH for a hmger period: 


Av(ra<j(’. idling pricen per wputre/ool for polUhr.d plate gkm from 1890 to 1000. 



IWW. 

1891. 

]8‘>2-93. 

1894. 

1895 (Jan. 
to July). 

1895(July 
to Dec.), 
new list. 

!1896 (Jan. 

1 to July ). 

Aiir.. 
18%. to 
Apr., 
1897. 











(i'ntn. 

Ci'tiOt. 

(‘(•nts. 

(riUn. 

1 

Omia. 

Oeitta. 

OerUs. 


1 to .'S feet. 

ly 

51 

42 

:4:i, 

Oil 

:$2 

32 

30 

6 to 10 feet. 

04 

07 

04 

iiMi 

Mi: 

51J 

51i 

•18 

10 to 25 feet. 

85 

88 


57 

08 

73 1 

73 

08 

26 to 60 feet..i 

90 

** 

90 

1 


?2 

"l 


72 



May,1897, 

Oct. and 

D(K‘..1897, 

May.l«98, Aug., 

Auk., 

.Feb..l900, 



to Sept., , 

Nov., , 

to Apr., , 

toAiig.. 1898, to 

1899. to 

1 to July, 



18^. i 

1897. 1 

1 

1898. 1 

1 

1898. July,1899. 

■Ian.. 1900. 

' 1900. 

inclusive. 


Oenta. 

Onta. 

1 

i.'nUa. 

('ml*. 

Oaita. 

('etila. 


1 to 5 feet. 

20 

2.) 

1.5 

27 , :10 ! 

32 

\ 

37i 

5 U) 10 feet. 

321 

32i 

24 

43 1 18 1 

5U, 

■M i 

00 

10 to 25 feet. 

1 40 

40 

34 

01 08 1 

73 , 

761 

iM) 

25 to .50 feet. 

1 49 

49 

30 

05 j 72 

77 : 

m: 

85 


Q. (By Mr. Li iX’irMAN.) TIow far was tlu? importation of glass affected from 1H94 
to 1M97 by the passage of tlu^ Wilson bill? Have yon any information on that ix>int?— 
A. No; 1 have not. 

Q. Did it increase?—A. It laigely increased, 1 believe, under the Wilson law. 

Q. Was there any surplus, or was there any excess of importation just previous to 
the passage of the Dingley bill?—A. No; 1 think not. 

(2; A\)ii do not know wludher there wiw an ineretise in the general importation 
during that period, from 1894 to 1897?—A. I l)elieve there was; yes. 

Q. During tlie period of the Wilson law?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would have had a tendency to decrease the price in this country, would 
it not?—A. 1 think it would. 

Q. By the natural law of comiKdition?—A. Yes. 

MONOPOLY l*OWKR KVKKCIHEI) liY THK PriTSUmUi M.ATK ({LASS COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) lias your house ever entered into an agreeinejit with the 
rittslmrg Plate Class Oomjmny not to import glass?—A. No. 

Q. Why, then, should they lay down tlu^ law to you to pnn’ent you from importing 
ghi8a?~A. I do not know, unless it is to kill competition entirely. 

(i. What riglit has one American citizen or corporation or linn to dictate to 
another as to what it shall or shall not do?—Well, they assume that right. 

U. On what basis do they assume it?—A. The right of might, 1 presume. They 
control tlu^ sitnati<)ii iMjcause they control 8() per cent of the output of glass, and 
they have it in their power to reduce the prici* whenever they see any imi)orts com¬ 
ing in that, would possibly displace! a i>ortioij of their output. 

0. You regard their (jrganiziition, then, as a monopoly?—A. Yes. 

0. And you regard their methods of l)usiiie.ss as in restraint of trade?—A. Yes. 

Jh And as oppK^ssive?—A. 1 think tliey are very oppressive. 

Q. Have you ever made? any (M>mplain’t, or has anytiody on Ixihalf of your house 
nimle any complaint, to any district attorney t>r grand jury against their organization 
and Its methods?—A. N(»t to my knowledges 

y it not seem to you that under the provisions of the laws of the United 

fetaU's whieh you have heard read here,’ you nave a H]X'etly and effective and inex- 
jjensivij ^mledy^^rainst their alk‘ged abuses?—A. I think that has lieen brought forth 

I tne testiinciny of the previous witm^ss. But at the same time the cause for thoevil 
exists and will exist wliether we should obtain a sjMody remedy from any Fedeii 
remains in the form of an oppressive, exorbitant tariff, of which the 
mttiiiv are taking an undue mivantage. The tariff, as I understand it, is pri- 

tlum, purpose of jirotecting the American industries and proj>agating 

same time for the protection of the workingman against the low 
^ ^ stated before; I liave notlieaM or I have not 
__increase given in the wages to the workingmen by the plate-glaai 


*Sce testimony of Mr. F. G. KDlott, p. 215. 
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manuiacturers here, and we do know to a certainty that they have increaaeci the price 
to the consumer 150 per cent. 

Q. You say that the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company supplies to the market 80 per 
cent of the plate glass consumed?—A. About that. 

Q. Who supplies the remaining 20 per cent?—A. Three outside corporations; 3 
outside plate-glass companies. 

Q. You speak of them as outside companies. You mean that they are independ¬ 
ent of the trust or combination?—A. That is the delinition the trade gives them, but 
I do not Kiink they are indeiiendent. 

Q. They are en^ed in producing in this <»nntry?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where are they; can you tell?—A. Yes. 

Q. Please give their names and places of hiisinesis.—A. The Standard Plate Glass 
Company, Butler, Pa.; the Kdward Kord Plate Ghias Company, Toledo, Ohio, and 
the Amerirtm Plate Glass Company, Alexandria, Ind. 

Q. Are you able to state how long these companies have been in the business of 
furnishing glass to the market?—A. The Standard Plate Glass Company, I think, 
has lieen in business a goisi many years—at least 10 years or more. 1 think you 
could call them an old-established firm in the gmieral sense of the term; and I think 
the same thing applies to the American Plate Gliuss Company at Alexandria. The 
hxiward Ford Glass Plate Company is a new concern, a plant aixmt a year or two old, 
just getting in working order, but manufacturing some output. 

Q. Is the glass furnished by these companies of eipially gmat (jnality with that 
produced by the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company?—A. Yes; about identical. 

Q. Do you buy from any of these 3 outside or iude|>endent companies?—A. No. 

Q. Why not?—A. Well, their glass is i)rinci)ially markete<l in the. West. 

Q. Is there anv reason in the trarle or in transportation why you should not buy 
of them if you wish to?—A. Well, their output is comparatively limiteil, only about 
20 per cent of the entire prisluction of the ciamtry, and what glass they do jiroduce 
has all been engaged principally by wesh'rn jobliers or men financially interested in 
their plants. 

(J. Do you know whether or not any other firms or companies are building jilate- 
glass works in this country?—A. I do not know definitely. I hear rumors, bull 
could not substantiate them. 

tl. Now, these 3 indeiie.ndent com panics which exist, and others, if there are any, 
which are lieginning an existens’e, are organizeil under our American laws and con¬ 
ditions the same as the Pittsburg (ilass Company, are they not?—A. I tielievc so. 

ty. Has it occurred to you that if the.“e laws were changed for the puriwiso of pre¬ 
venting the alleged abu.ses by the Pittsburg Plate Glass Com|)any, the change might 
be oppressive to these new and iiide|)endent companies, ami might jiossibly impair 
their ability to compete with the Pittsburg Plate (ilass Company?—A. 1 do not quite 
catch the ilrift of your ipiestion. 

Q. Suppose the tariff were to be reduced as you think it should be to prevent the 
abuses by the Pittsburg Plate (ilass Company, would that reduction be destructive 
of these mde])endent c.ompeting com|>anies?—A. No. I think they are financially 
well equipiied to compete in the ojten market if they so decide. 

Q. Well, then, what is to hinder ytmr getting your supply of glass from them?—A. 
.iVs 1 said tiefore, their output is limited and all of it has fxien engaged. 

Q. If prices are excessive, why do they not enlarge their works so as to supply the 
demand?—A. That is the natural course of taisiness, but I do not know that it is the 
natural course of monojsilies in restraint of trade. 1 think the natural course of 
monopolies is to restriit the output and put up the price. 

(}. That is the charge you make against the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company. Do 
you claim the iiidcpemlcnt companies are monopolies?—A. I (io not rememlier making 
any charge against the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company alxiut restricting the output. 

Q. But that it is a moiioisily?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Do you claim these independent companies are monopolies?—A. Well, it i.s 
generally supposed they are working under agreements with the Pittsburg company 
as to unifonn prices. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of any such agreements?—A. Only hearsay. 

^ Have you taken any measures to obtain definite and exai't information as to 
whether such agreements exist or not?—A. No. 

Q. If such agreements exist between these (ompanics and the Pittebu^ Plate Gto 
Company, would it not seem to yon that they are in violation of the anti-trust law?— 
A. Yes. I might say, without interrupting you, that if the so-called indeTOndcnt 
companies and the Pittsbuigcomiianyar^ working under an understanding, the facts 
are not obtainable in writing, or any evidence that would be competent evidence 
before a court. 
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KAKNINCIS OF THE l'ITTSBUB(! I'LATK (ILABH OOMI-ANY. 

Q, (By Mr. Fabquhab.) Do you know of any dividomls deolartKl or paid tiy ttie 
Httsburf,' Plate (Base Company since they went into tlie coint)ination?—A. No; I do 
not. 

Q. Do you know whetlier it is a money-making concern or not under the com¬ 
bination?—A. 1 dp not know, but I presume it is. 

Q. Do you know tliat the combimMl coinj)any is making more money on the prod¬ 
uct than tliey did while they were siiiiarate companies?—A. 1 do not know that 

Q. Do you know that tluur dividends are greater or less than tiiose of the inde¬ 
pendent companies in the same Isisiness?-A. No; I ilo not know that. 

Q. Do you know whetlier the .scale of prices given to the distributer or to the 
consumer by the Pittsburg Plate (Baas (lompany is the same as that given bv (he 
independent companies?—A. I know it is in some lines. Whether it is in all or not 
1 do not know, not buying from the inde])endent companies. 


KINHH OK <JLAS.S HAXDI.KO. 


Q. Is there anji more profit to you as merchants, not protlucers, in handling the 
“A” stock—that is, stock sheets—than there is in handling the i-iit siaes?-A Yea 
(f. You desire to bring into your bnsiiieas the cutting and sale of the larger sheets 
so that there will be a profit in handling them?—A. Yes. 

(J. We understand, then, when you bring forward your argument hero, that voiir 
desire as a mereliant is to acipiire part of this profit liy having the same rights as to 
stock sheets as you have as to cut sizes?—A. Itather the jirivilege of buying the stock 

Q. It is inore profitable to you?—A. It can lie handled to lietter advantage. 

) You would have no grievance against the Ifittsbiirg Plate 
(tIms Company it you were able to Ik- “A ” laiyers as well as “ B” buyers'’—A I 
think the same conditions would e.xist. 


A %es ***'' *’'*'*”'* hnown in the trade as cast polished jilate glass?— 

Q. And it may 1x1 either finished or unlinislusr.'—A. In speaking of plate glass it 
IS supposed to be the tinislnsl article, or iiolisbed. 

Q. You handle the finished article'?—A. Yes. 

Q. And yon handle no silvered glass'?—A. Yes; every line of glass for glazina 
purposes. f-soiioi. 

Q. ’The trade >8 B> by 24 inclie.s'?—A. Not for plate glass; that is window glass. 
W- 4 understaml the cast iiohshed plate glas.s. Id by 24 inches, is a tradeglass —A 
It IS a size that IS used. s 

Q. And 24 by dO inches s(|uani, also 24 by (10 inches? -A. Yes. 


EFFI'KTS OF TUB TAKIFF ON Cl,ATM OI.ASS. 

il.li *?■«''’ ^1'* knowledge of the comparative tariffs of bStlT, 1X1)4, anil bSOO on 
thw different sizes of glass?-A. No; 1 have not. 

f. In 1890 the tariff on 1(1 by 24 was H cents iier square foot; in 1894 it was also 
(10 ® "I It’tt'l.ttio same, and in 1897, 10 cents. In 1890 the 24 by 

auaystsi‘|i’::.fr''‘’ 

0 Weirffto-day, I Ixilieu^that laige size. 

1894 and 189) bfo^^o “ t'o' same under the 1897 tariff that it was in 

eonintaini^^lli 'hi the reason for the condition of affairs that you 

(jt’j, ’o A- Just as 1 told yon; they take lulvantage of the tariff. 

<« iiolklaT«"'° Thev bir'" '««'”• in I894?-A. BiKiause their intercuts are mom 
ffistribuSoi. of k Sd^;^^ ‘hriy control the output and the 

Q- % a combiiiation'?-A. Presumably so. 
tainiyIr ‘ unlawfully done it is an unlawful combinatioii?-A. It i»r- 

rily'iuK^llu oflhVw combination and not the tariff?-A. Prima- 

J[earH;^thark yom'^Xml?—‘''® l^rowth of trusts in later 
paniifacturers wereimfstf ^ "^^**^***1 plate-glass 

r were not ho arrogant then as they are now. As the corr©apon(toce 
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shown—the copies of the letters submitted by Mr. Klliott,' they have it within their 
power to prevent you from im])Orting. This is oue of the tendencies and evilsof the 
day which would not la; possible if it were not for the high tariff and protective duty 
which i)rotects nobody but the manufacturer. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquiiak.) And tlie workingman; you would aeld that?—A. Oh, yee. 

lUXitU.ATlOSS ro.NCEKNINO DIFKKUENT On.UIES OF nnyKRS. 

Q. (By Mr. Kensedv. ) Docs the trust |>erndt of more than one “ A ” buyer in a 
city—in Philadelpliia, for instance?-A. Not in tliia city. 1 do not know how it 
would be in other cities like New York, Chicago, and Boston. 1 know there is only 
one “A ” buyer in Philadelphia. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman. ) And who is that one?—A. xhe Hires-TumcrGlassCompany. 
tj. (By Mr. Kennedy.) That is the result of the trust’s action, is it?—A. They 
promulgated that program of “.V” and “B” buyers; announced it to the trade, to 
us, and everyone else inten-sted in glass. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) What had l«‘en the course of the trade prior to that pro¬ 
mulgation?—A. You could buy in shtek sheets. You could make a contnmt and buy 
stock shetds. You lonld send in a list of your roi|uiremenfs and make a c'ontract for 
what yon wanted at whahn er price they chose to .sell you. There was no uniformity 
of juices, as there is to-ilay. 

Q. Dhl 'lealers generally buy large sheets and cut them themselves?—A. Yus. 
They j>r(!ferred to huy them that way bwaiisc; they wen! cheaper, and from busiucas 
ex|)erienee it was found to lie more a<(vantRgeous to buy that way than to huy cut sizes. 

tj. Have you any idea why they restrict that cutting to one firm in a city?—A. 
Why they give that i)rivilege as buyers, you mean? 

Q. Yes.—A. No; I do not know the actual reason for it. 

Q. Well, do you think it is for the conveuienee of the tnule or is it oppressive .and 
for the purpo,s»M)f making more money?—A. I think it is oppressive. 1 think it is 
a step to crowd out the joblsu of i)late glass—give them less eomjietition. 

Q. What is'the object of the comjjany in crowding out the jobber?—A. To take 
the field themselves exclusividy, 1 presuuu'. 

Q. So as to deal more directly with the retailers of glttss and thus crowd out one 
class of middlemen ?—,\, I presimu- that is the infenmee that can lieilrawn. 

Q. Is that oppressive to the ndailer?—.V. I think the hu't that the pri(* has 
advanee<l 1.50 per cent in the last .5 years is eviileiu* that it is oppu'ssive. 

Q. That might Ire from other caust's; but is the men? fad of crotvding out the job¬ 
ber or any other middleman opi)reS8ive to the retailer?—A. I think it is a step in 
that direction. When you elimniate eomjietition, the man who remains in the field 
can sell his jirodnct any way he jdeases. If they have licen enabled to advance the 
prires 1.50 jier cent in the last S years in the face of the comjxitition of the dealers, 
what will they do when they have eliminated every vestige of competition and 
crowded out the “A” and “ B” buyers? 

isissimi.rrv of .hunt aition auainst the en'Tsiteao clate class co.MeANY. 

Q. Since yon admit that yon ran buy fondgn glass at a lower jirice than the triisi 
make, and since you admit that these ilealers might combine hi buy it, would not 
that, in your ojiinion, ojierate as restraint njion the exactions and oppressions of the 
monojKily?—A. At first thought it would ajijiear that way, but I ilo not know 
whether that wouhl Ixi the result. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) How long iloes it take to get jdahi glass from Eurojie?—A. 
Not over .31) days in regular shatk sizes; sometimes 6 and 8 Weeks. I will say 30 to 
80 days. 

Q. If the Philiwhdphia dealers were to Isiywitt the trust and buy in Eurojie, is it 
probable that the trust would then invade the field through its own agents and snjiiily 
the trade at such figures that the dealers who had jiatronized Europe would Ihi carry¬ 
ing on a losing venture, as you say?-A. Yes. 

Q. And they could not, therefore compete with the trust by this methrsl that is 
suggested of buying in Eurojie?-A. That is what I mean to say. 

THE HIDDI.EMAN AND THE CO.NSlIMKR. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The cost of glass is the cost of the material plus the wag(w 
paid to the latiorer and a necessary allowance for the investment of the plant, is it 
not?—A. Yes. , 

Q. Then the cost of glass is not affected by the prtisemie of a middleman Iretwecri 
the manufacturer and the consumer?—A. Most assuredly not. 


'Seep. 208. 
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Q, Then if the plan of operation of the Pittelnirg Plate Glaus Company eliminatee 
the middleman, aa represented by your firm, that fact of itself need not oppress the 
consumer of the glass, need it?—A. I do not know. It depends upon the point of 
view entirely. 

Q. That fac4 of itself, that you are not given the privilege to sell glass, need not 
increase the price to the consumer?—A. It has that tendency. I have demonstrated 
that in' the cviden(«. 

Q. You have demonstrated that glass coats you more.—A. No; I have demon¬ 
strated that it coats the esmsumer more. 

Q. Is it not true that in addition to what you pay the Pittsburg Plate Glass Com¬ 
pany the consumer has to pay the profit that von realize for the handling of it?— 
A. No. 

Q. You do it without any profit?—A. We sell jilate glass at the same price it costs 
us, and we get our differential, or what«;ver you may tenn it, of 5 per cent at the end 
of the year. 

Q. That is all you get for handling plate glass?—A. Yes. 

Q. And for that 5 per cent you are willing to have a tariff agitation in the United 
States that may result in the unsettling of values in every line of industry?-A. I did 


not say so. 

Q. You have heard the question asked here as to how your particular line of 
industry <'Oul<l receive tariff legislation without o|)euiug up llie wliole field of tariff 
agitation, have you not?-A. I lieanl the testimony; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Cc.irkk. ) So faras this ipiestion of the tariff is concerned, this commis¬ 
sion is required by the lU't of Congress creating it to inve.stigate the conditions of busi¬ 
ness and to reconimemi to Congress and the severai states such changes in laws aa it 
may think best to recommend for the impnivement of business conditions. Now, these 
witnesses in regard to glass come liefore us with an e.xpressed opinion that the tariff 
isthecauseof thedilliculties that they encounter. Thatmakes it absolutely necessary 
for us to hear their evidence, and that, of course, involves the tariff question in broad 


terms. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkdy). This furtherquestion isdesired tobe asked: Does the Pitts¬ 
burg Plate Glass Company have a distributing house in Philadelphia and other 
cities?—A. Yes; in all the large cities. That is a recent innovation, thougli; within 
I lie past few years. 

tj. And they .su|)ply you from that distributing house?-.A. If they have the strsik; 
if not, they ship it from the factories. 

Q. And if you attemptisi to boycott them by importing glass from EuroiM*, they 
wotild have the ready facilities for supplying the trade in Philadelphia while you 
were getting glass from Europe?—A. Tliey have, yes. I might strengthen my posi¬ 
tion hy saying they are tiot rnnningat their full capacity. I believe one plant is idle. 

Q. (By Mr. hncii.u.v.M). If they were to establish their own means of liistribution, 
that of itself would eliminate the middleman, would it not?—A. I do not think it 
would, l)eeau.se the glass business is a peculiar one. To engage in it largely requires 
the handling of various other lines of glass in connection with the plate glass, and in 
that way they could not eliminate us entirely. 

Q. (By Mr. F.MiQtiii.iK). Here is a question that is sent up [referring to slip of 
|i.a(H!r] that may throw some light on the matter. The (luestion is. Does not the 
Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, at its hranch Ileuses, also handle a line of ))aints, 
hriishes, and similar supplies from a factory in which they are interested?—A. Yes; 
that is another recent innovation. 

(i. (By Mr. Litciiman). Has not the Pitbhurg Plate Glass Company the right to 
go into the |Kiiiit and oil business if they wish to?-A. Most assuredly. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Piiii.AiiEi.PUiA, Pa., December^?, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN PITCAIEN, 

l^reaidad of the PiUsImrg Plate (IkiM Company. 

fPBcial suli-eomniission met at 10.05 a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time 
Mr. John Pitcairn, president of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, appeared as a 
Witney, and, being duly affirmed, testified as follows: 

G. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Please give your name and post-office address.—A. John 
Pitcairn; No. 1304 Ijiiid Title Building, Pliilailelphia, Pa. 
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Q. What is your occupation and position?—A. President of the Pittsburg Plate 
Gl^ Company. 

STATEMENT OP TOPICS TBEATEB. 

Q. The commission will be pleased to hear you make a statement in your own way 
concerning the business, not only of your company, but of that industry in general.— 
A. Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Industrial Commission: In response to your 
invitation I appear before you to give any information in my power upon the sumeets 
you are investirating, and especially in regard to the industry with which I am 
connected, which I will treat under the following heads: 

1. Brief statement of the growth of the plate-glass industry in the United States. 

(а) Origin and growth of the industry, 1869 to 1900. 

(б) Overproduction by reason of comiietition induced by large profits. Period of 
depression m the industry. 

(c) Consoliflation of the largest factoriiw liy purchase by the Pittsburg Plate Glass 
Company. 

2. Distribution of its own product by the consolidated company. 

,S. Necessity of extending the jobbing business of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Com¬ 
pany by adding the sale of allied products, such as window glass, paints, and paint¬ 
ers’ supplies. 

I. Conditions of the industry in Kuroiw. 

(a) Production in Europe for 1900. 

[h] Combinations of manufacturers in France, Germany, Belgium, and England, 
and the international syndicate. 

(c) The United States a “duiming ground ” for the surplus product of Europe. 

."). Answer to chaws of Mr. Fred. G. Elliott and Mr. George H. Mayer. 

(«) Origin of classification of preferential buyers. 

(h) Reasons for the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company embarking in the jobbing 
business. 

(c) Advance in prices justified by increased cost of raw materiais and labor. 

(d) Advance in prices reasonable, not excessive, as diargcd. 

(e) Comparison of selling prices of plate glass at iierioils of five years from 187,5 to 
1900. 

6 . Tariff in the United States. 

7. Profits and dividends. 

8 . Annual statement of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Conumny to .lanuary 1, 1900. 

9. Wages; Comparative statement of wages of labor in Belgium and the United 
States. 


THE OROWTII OF TllK PI.ATK,-<iLASS INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

(«) Origin und growth of the. indmlry. 

After various attempts to manii/actura polished plate glass in the United States, 
which were all made on a very small scale and proved soon to he failures, the first 
siiljstantial success w-as obtained by Mr. W. C. DePauw, at the New Alltany (Ind.) 
works, which were incorjmrated in 1869, bht did not produce jHlIished plate glass 
until 1873. In later years this factory was dismantled on account of obsolete ma^in- 
ery and unfavorable location. 

The Crystal City (Mo.) works organized in 1872, under the name of the American 
Plate Glass Company, and reorganized as the Crystal City Plate Glass Company in 
1876 by the Hon. E. A. Hitchcock, .took the next step toward the expansion of the 
plate glass industry in the United States, Ixiginning on a small scale’m comparison 
with the present magnitude of these works, and proving successful without inter¬ 
ruption. 

In 1883 the Creiphton factory was founded by Capt. .lohn B. Ford, with whom I 
bciaime associated m consequence of my interest in natural gas, and it was at these 
works that the new idea of using natural gas in the manufacture of plate glass was 
introduced. 

The Tarentum and Ford City works were started shortly afterwards, closely fol¬ 
lowed by new works at Butler, Duquesne, Charleroi, and Irwin, in Pennsylvania, 
and at Kokomo, Elwood, and Alexandria, in Indiana; later a factory was established 
at Walton, Pa., and recently one at Toledo, Ohio. 

After passing through more or less difficult periods, during which some of the fac¬ 
tories were dismantM and others reorganized, the situation of the polished plate- 
glass industry in the United Btates at the present ijatc, 1900, is as follows: 
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of Mai famoKet and pots and number in operalim Ikecniber SO, 1900. 


Name and No. of works. 

Location. 

1 Total. 1 

In operation. 

Capacity. 

Salc8.i 

Fur- ' 
naces. 

Pots, 

Fur- 
naces. | 

Pols. 

Mttabul* Plate Glass Co.: 






Ihi. 

JV-ct. 



;i 

CO 

2 

40 

1,900,000 




■1 

80 

3 

W 

2,614,f)00 





100 

4 

HO 

3,480,000 




^ 1 

100 

3 

HO 

3,486,000 




e 

120 


-'120 

1,890,000 





100 

4 

80 

3,180,000 




4 

HO 

3 

00 

2,014,500 




.S 

100 

3 

00 

2,014,500 




-1 

HO 


(K) 

2,014,500 




(> 

120 

' 0 

2120 

1,260,000 











•17 i 

O'lO 

29 

i 1 


13,637,110 

Standard Fla(e 01a*H Co... 

Butler, Pa. 

:i 

CO 

1 2 

1 '10 

' 1,900,000 

' 1,925,000 

American PlateGla-ssCo.. 

Alexandria, Iiid.. 

i 

104 

3 

<;o 1 

2, .50(1,000 

2.1H4.000 

Fortl Plato Glass Co. 

Toledo, Ohio. 

6 ' 

100 

i 3 

i 10 ! 

i,.mo(jo 

1,050,000 

Total in t Jnite<i States 

1 


Cil 1 1,201 ! 


I yiMi 

1 3],8()('.,()00 
i 

1 lS,7tNi,H0 


'Sales lor ItlOO, month of DoeembiT fstiinatefl. 'Snmil pols. 


In 1876 the domestic production was about 600,0(10 fret, and 5,700,000 feet went 
imported, showing a total of plate glass consumption in tlie United States of 6,300,000 
feet only, against sales of domostit! and foreign glass of about 21,(K)0,000 feet in l!KK). 
This shows the remarkable development of the industry during the last twenty-live 
years. 

(5) Overjeroducthn bij retmm of cuuiju'tilion indneed inj btiye probte. 

Tlic growth of the plate glass industry has been sjMiamodic. After numerous fail- 
urtis, as I have before statol, siictess was aettieved by the Crystal (3ly Plate Glass 
Comjtany, and two new factories were sism erecksl in tbe vicinity of I’itlsbuig. For 
several years la^e profits were made, which stimulated the erection of 7 new fac¬ 
tories, resulting in a proiluction largely in excess of the reiiuirements of tbe country 
and a consequent depression in prices. The. industry Ixwame nnprofitalile. One 
factory vjaa sold by tlie sheriff, and seventi otiiers were on tfie verge of itankraptcy. 
This condition lasted for several years, when an effort was made to consolidate the 
largest factories. 

(c) Con^olulaiion of the Uirped farlorien, and tbe retiKone therefor. 

A difference in views in regard tocapitalizalion dcla veil tbe con,«obVlafion for many 
months, some of tbeownersdaairinfinhrpte capital, but iicoim‘r\ ativovlemcntinsisting 
that the properties shoulil he put in at actual valnc.s. The conservative element finally 
prevailed and the consolidation was effected by means of (he I’ittsburg Male Glass 
Company, which owned 4 factories, increasing its capilal ami buying the properties 
of the other conijianies. The ai'tual capital of the consolidahaf company was 
i'10,(KX),(XK). [desire to emphasize the fact that, in buying in the various factories 
at actual values the policy was different from that of many con.«olidations of recent 
date with capital stock far beyond the actual values of the projierties represented. 


niSTHIBUTION OF ITS OWN E'KODUOT IIY TUB OONSOI,II).\TK]) COMPANY. 

There were still three independent factories which did not come into the consoli¬ 
dation, owing to their being on the verge of bankruptcy, their liabilities being snch 
that their stockholders would receive little or nothing on the liasis of values placed 
upon the factories which had consolidated. The consolidated company reduced the 
production of its factories, and the independent companies were enabled to run their 
iMtori^ at full capacity. The Kttshurg Plate Glass Oomfiany was at the nieniy of 
the jobliers, who fixed the prices at which glass was sold, and it was determined by 
the consolidated company to establish its own branch houses and sel 1 its glass directly 
to the consumer. At the present time it has invested in the jobbing branch of its 


t the present time it has invested in the jobbing _ 

yin^ W,044,(XX), and has warehouses in New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadel¬ 
phia, Uiicwo, St Txiiiis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, MinneaiKilis, Davenport, 
luiiimbiis, SlilwaiikcHi, and Omaha, with branch offices for the sale of glass at Roches¬ 
ter, Baltimore, and Buffalo. 
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THE NECBaaaiTY OF ADDIJs’Ji THE SALE OP SUCH ALLIED rRODUCTS AS WINDOW OLA88, 
PAINTS, AND painters' SUPPLIES. 

The sale of plate glass alone would not warrant the establishment of branch houses, 
except in the largest cities; therefore necessity compelled us to add these branches 
to our jobbing business, in order to meet competition and that we might be in a |> 08 i- 
tion to sell to buyers all lines handletl by the trade genaraliy. 

(ONDITIOXS OF TUE INIH'STIIY IN EUROPE. 

Tilt* following is the laWst information 1 have l)eeu ahle to obtain in regard b) the 
plate-glass industry in Euroiw. 

(«) PrtninHitm ht I'Jnrope. 

Tlu* ]>nMluc(i(»n <>f )Milbbc(l jilatt' j.'he."* in Kiirope for the yt'ar 1900 is an f(»Ilows: 


'-■jiitics (»r ('(Hiipaiiics. 

[ Pnaliiciiig 
fupacUy. 

Siitforr fret. 

; r>,(j()o,'ooo 

;\tKK),00() 
S, 300,000 
2,000,000 
2,2(K).000 
2,100.000 
1,9(K).00() 
1..500,000 
S00,000 

Actual out¬ 
put. 

Stiuarefcd. 
2, .500,000 
2,600,000 
1,600,000 
1,400,000 
1,100,000 
1,100,000 
1,100,000 
700,000 
400,000 




Olgnies.j 

(Jourcellt's.j 

KlorelTc.[ 

Total, y fiu'torii.s. 

1 ItWCK. j 

St. Gobain (1 faciurics). 1 

Anichc.j 

21,700.000 

12,400,000 

i 7..'K)I),0(X) 

3.700, (XX) 

1.700, (X)0 

' l,(KX).000 
: SOO.OOO 

3,800,000 
1,.S(X), 000 
1,400,000 

Assevent. . 

800,000 

Total, H fiu'torios.! 

«.ki:manv. 

Stoibcrg and ilannbciin.i 

Rrkamp.. 

Schalke.i 

Herzogoimith.1 

! lo,300,000 

7,800,000 

; 1 

•1,700,0(X) 
;;,(i00.000 
2,000, (XX) 
1,000,000 
),(X)0,(NX) 

i.2(K).000 

7(X),000 

2,400,000 
1,300,000 
1.000,000 
1,000,000 

Freden. 

Altwaaaer....i 

Total, 8 factorios. 

600,000 

300,000 

11.700,000 

6,600,000 


4,200,000 

2 ,:x) 0 ,()oo 

900,000 

.500,000 


Brltiali. 


Total, 4 fartoric -.. 

AfSTRIA. 


7.yo(j,ooo 

7,900,000 






Total, 2 fuclorii'H. | 

RUtMjlA. 1 



2,300,000 

1,100,000 


1,100,000 

700,000 

700,000 

700,000 




MMI . .. . 1 

Total, 4 faolorlos.: 

ITALY. 1 

Pisa (St. OoImiIii Co.). ! 

Grand total. | 


3,200,000 

3,200.000 

800,000 

800,000 

(»<, 900,000 1 

~3^!^,000 


Pisft (St. OoImiIii Co.) 
Uraiid total.... 
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The above statistics have been recently gathered with great care and are lH‘lieve<i 
to l)e corret^t. 

Ill illustration of tlie rapid growth of the plate-glass iiaiuslrv in Knroiie 1 give Uie 
following official statistics for Belgium: ' ’ 

Production in S*iiiarc metors. 

{fqi. l,2:)0,.5r,0 

While official figures of this kind are not compiled for tlie other Kuropean countries 
it is safe to a.ssume that tlie growth has lieen similar wherev er i,late glass is mannfac’ 
tured in Europe. 

Experience Inw demonstratcxl that the consumjition of plate glass is not elastic and 



spasmodic, while the consumption, although sh'adily growing, rmnains limiteil. ^ 

(fc) Cuminnaliom of iimirnfaHurm in Fnnm, Germany, lielginm, ami Km/land—The 
iiitenuHumal syndimle. 

Aside from short periods of indiscriminate competition, which have invariahlv 
proven disastrous to the interests of the manufacturer, there has always been cooi«r- 
ation, trust, or syndicate arrangement among the Euro|Kian mamifactiirers of plate 
glass for regulating prices, luid m some cases, especially in the latter veare, also for 
adjusting the nroductioii. mso lor 

In t rance the St. Gohain Conii»iny has the largest production, and has thorough 
control of the market through close connection with the other manufacturers in that 
0 ell. (This company, which is the oldest in Europe, dating hack for more than 
iustria '* trance, 2 in Germany, 1 in Belgium, I in Italy, and 1 in 

ati!rprire"'“"’'' syn.licate regulating priKluction 

oiicseini^'office*' »PI''"2ioned and arc made through 

faGirS;iI^:Jking hSy f-tun. .milrols the market, the smaller 

The* various manufacturing powers in Europe liavecomiiincd into one strong inter¬ 
national symheate, in order to regulate and divide among themselves the vvorld’s 
markets. They ^ign certain markets to such manufacturers as through their 
ventTI?' K*' Sreatest facility for providing for the same; tfiev pre- 

t r '7, *“ ealled “premium of liilelitv” and also llv a 

Ifiai k-list system, from disturbing the rules iin]io.sed hv the sviidicate- aiid tliev 
also regulate the production in such a wav that it does not iiiirwaWmablv exceed the 

above illustrate to what cxWnHIie rUducfih^ 
^riros aroZtS,L'h‘’tK‘‘7 it to the <'onsumption. 

th^ wav aU hifnSets^?! '“'■‘’‘'“ir' mteniational .syndicate, and in 

m^Surem ^ ^ governed for the interest of these associated 

(c) The United Ftalei, a “dumping ground" /,«• f/w> mrphm prmiuel of Europe. 

that"tL‘'l® outside of this protecting coinhination for the reason 

and matf.r™'' been ahfe, up to thiTtime to ex 3 
is therefr.rl!*”^***^™!*'*” valiwble to the miwerful Eurojiean oiganizatioii This market 
c^nsiderod a desirable “.Tumping ground” for the C^is of E„~ 

r Y\rt/>ai3 aiuv V._xl. _ g_ • * * . * 



diarnnnf r —^ i-miea eiates w per cent and 5 ner t^ent 

Susl whtofor England 10 percent Sisiount too.n tKe 
EuroD«inS„ * difference in price of 68 jier cent. 

30 per rent oaX^^-XJ^PWisnO a P'»tV “re, for the United States, 

ferenco of 36 per cent ’ ^ 5 j>er cent off the same list, which shows a dif- 
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A comparison between pritws for polished plate glass in France and those quoted 
for glass intended for the United States market makes still more evident the ^res- 
sive policy directed by the foreign manufacturers against this country. Exact figures 
can not Iw given, because the basic tariffs are different; but, on an aver^, it is safe 
to state that polished plate glass is sold in France at least 100 jier cent higher than if 
shipped to this country. 

The effect of this policy upon our home industry is clearly shown by the following 
official figures of imports of polished plate glass into the United States for the first 
10 months of the last 3 years: 

Square feet. 


1898 .. 368,797 

1899 . 716,632 

1900 .“.. 1,590,380 


The months of NovemU'rand Ucci'imInt of Itic jnesent year, during which time 
much larger i]ui«itities have bc“cn imported into this country than during the same 
months of the previous years, will show a considerably larger proportionate increase, 
entirely due to the fact that the foreign selling iirices for this country, used as a 
“dumping ground,” are not limited hy their cost. 1 laving well-paying markets else¬ 
where, they can easily afford, and even find it profitable, to disuse of the overflow 
of their production on the United States market at a price lielow their average cost. 

.VNSWKRS 'll) CUAROKS OF .MR. FRED. (1. EI.LIO'H' ANO MR. GEORGE 11. MAYER. 

At the hearing Iwfore this commission on Thursilay, the 19th instant, testimony 
was given by Mr. Elliott and Mr. Mayer which was incorrect and which I desire to 
answer. 

(a) Origin of rlaMifiiMhn of preferential, hiym. 

It was said that the Pittsburg Plate Glass Conimny originated the distinction 
between “A” and “B” buyers; that this was a part of this com|)any’s programme, and 
that that distinction involved an unjust difference between the preferential prices. 
I think it desirable that the commission should understand that this company did 
not originate the classification of buyers. Many years before the consolidation of 
our company it was the custom for the manufacturers to sell their product to certain 
large buyers (who were designated “A” buyers), and those buyers in turn recognized 
a certain class of buyers who did husihesa on a smaller scale and to whom the “A” 
buyers made preferential prices. These latter were designated “B” buyers. The 
classification of “A” and “ B” buyers was founded u]X)n just considerations. The 
“A” buyers carried larw stocks of glass at their own risk and at a lonsiderable capital 
investment. The “B” buyers did a hand-to-mouth business, involving little risk 
and practically no investment. 

(4) Keammfm' the Pittehurg Plaie Ghm Company ’h emtmrking in the. jobbing hmineet. 

The “A” buyers organized themselves into an association called the "National 
Plate Glass Jobbers’ Association.” This association regulated pricek to the consumer 
and to a large extent fixisi the pricAis which they would pay to the manufacturer. 
This association was in existence in May, 189.5, when the Httsbuig Plate Glass Com¬ 
pany and several other manufacturers cousolidateil their factories. Our company, 
w'hen the consolidation took filaie, had no idea of marketing its own product, but 
tlie demands of the jobbers’ association became so objectionable that we decid^ to 
market our proilnct through our own warehouses. The jobbers’ awociation had 
demanded that our company should not sell stock sizes to any jobber outside of the 
association. Suliseqiiently they modified this to the extent that we should not sell 
stock sizes to any jobber who did not carry at least 50,000 feet of stock. In other 
words, their demand was that we should discriminate against jobbers outside of their 
association. This was the immeiliatc reason for our going into the jobbing business, 
though it was expected that for economic reasons we would ultimately do so. 

Incidentally, to show the nature of thisjobbers’ association, I wish to quote one of 
their resolutions, which is as follows; “That we will not offer or sell, dirertly or 
indirectly, any plate glass or other glass in connection therewith, under any circum¬ 
stances, at a lower price or on any other terms and conditions than those sp^ifled by 
the National Plate Glass Jobbers’ Asswiation.” 

Having decided to throw off the yoke of the jobbers’ association, it was, however, 
decided that we should not antagonize the johbeis, and we had no dis^ition to 
crush them out of the business. Notwitlistanding that the Pittebuig Plate Glass 
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Comply has been called a monopoly, we do not deem it jwssible or desirable to 
at^futelycontrol themMuIacturo or distnbution of plate glass. At that time I 
called a meeting of the Jobbers at Pittsburg and announced our company’s policy to 
inarket its own product, at the same time announcing that we did not intend to 
slaughter prices, Imt, in view of the fact that the jobbers hail large stocks of glass 
which they had purchased from us and other factories, and that, as some of thm 
h^ been g^ customers of our company, we would sustain prices until they could 
dispose of their i^ks on hand. I also announceii that our attitude toward the iol> 
liers would be friendly, and I now state that these promises have been (u.nsistenlly 
earned out. The only jobliers that I know of that went out of business were tho.se 
who sold out to this company and who lieiame associated in it as officeis or inan- 
a^rs of branch housra of this company. Outside of them I know of no other Jobber 
of mate erlaRs of anv imDortAnm whn Imti <pnn<i/’iitf- i.1_ . It 



. vjAiei., uut uicre iiBs 06611 organized ttio American Plate 

Wass Association, of which the A jobbers tbroughout the country arc members. 
These members obtain their glass from the manufacturers who are independent of 
this company to wi : The Penn Plate Glass Company, the Standard Plato Glass 
Companjr, and the Edward lord 1 late Glass Company; but they also obtain their 
shorts, or glass which can not conveniently be supplied by outside comnanies 
from the Pitteburj; Plate Glass Company. That association of jobbers was willing 
to purchi^ all their glass from American inamifaeturers, provided the manufacturera 
would allow them certain imiferential prices, and pursumit thereto I hat assoitation 
meeting jiasseii a resolution that the jobWrs should not import any plate 

^ It was chargeil at the hearing on the 19th, almve referred to, that this company 
had sent out to all the jobbers throughout the country a certain letter arbitrarily 
prohibiting the jobbers from importing glass. In answer to this, I wish to say that 
there are 91 recopiizcs “A’ and “H” jobbers in the country, and that the^lettor 
referred to was sent to three of them only; those three being located in Philadelphia. 
The letter was not a demand by the plate glass comjiaiiy or by the inaiiufactilrers 

nrnnd«.'’T fT jobbers to tL fact that the job- 

tiers promise not to import was lieirig broken, and to call to their attention the 
resolution not to imjiort which was jiassed by the jobbers themselves, 
hnm PGm •"‘'“Ul'," 0 ™ obliged to buy ttieirglass from the Pitts- 

r'*' > that if they did not do so the latter company would 

™t them off fromcertan sizes of glass that they coul.l not obtain froirtlm inr* 
js-ndent companies. In rejily to this I wish to say that the Pittsburg Plate Glass 
Comjiany has never refused to fill any orders from anyone with gomi c^it 

th^f "ft do SO for fear 

dZ ZSTITf p iZi'"'® make the foreign venture unprofitable. It 

^ ^ •‘‘Kitimato comjietition. It can hardly be 

said that such procedure would be a stifling of coiujadition. ^ 

(c) Admnce inpria’n rmsmmhte, iint t-.m-xiiee. 

„i„Z ® t® t**® discussion of advance in jirices' it should bo stated that plate- 

gM prices are liMed upon the size of the plates; that about two-thirds of the mitire 

‘>>®‘ahouttwo-thirdsofthe 

sold ranVt^TjrtX’mm^^^ “>“» « 

The unfair to select certain sizes and show the advance upon them only. 

i^cr(Z^^riZ“"‘'A «>• sizes is the only true method of showing tiie 

not ’ *''.® ■“®'^® complained of is baaed upon the occasional, 

in the bES ®,"“'y when competition 

ourcoinnSiy "^Troduehon, was the worst since the oreanizition of 

AS^raasI W hiw prices was perfectly legitimate. 

reqS ®!*''®“®® »! Pr'®®® was the fact that the raw iWrials 

cent- salt P*®*® elass greatly increased in price, e. g.: Soda ash, 94 iier 

perceta^^Sr*^n^”™„“t®®'"“’ ^'’P®^„®®"‘! charcoal, 20i)ercent; lumber, 110 
^ccenP S ®®PP«™a-79j>er cent; salt, 119 percent; emery, 11 

InTldifft^ P®®.cent; melting sand, 26 per cent. 

<liminiition of thft increased owing to thegimhial 

to the ^ flubatitution therefor of coal; this 

used coal excloaivelt ni^ural ^rno of our factories have always 

average inc^ in has been a Targe increase m the cost of coal. The 

_ ««« increase m raw materials is alxnit 85 )»er cent. 

1 See pp. 220, Q21. “ 
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There has also been an increase in the wages of lalw. 

I wish to say further, in re^rd to prices, that they have fluctuated for the r(?ason 
that the growth of consunipnon of plate glass is slow and steady, while the growth 
of the p^uctive capacity has been spasmodic; but the general tendency of prices 
has l)een downward over since the inception of the industry in this country, except 
the last period, when prices were incrcase<l as above explained. 

(d) Omparison of tidlintj 

The following table shows the prices at jK;rh)ds of live years from 1S75 to date; 



1875, 1 

IH 8 O. ! 

1 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. i 

1900. 

1 to 8 feet. 

*0.71 , 


80.40 

80.40 

80.30 

1 

80.81 

8 to 5 feet. 

. 8-1 

.(•1 

.65 

.48 

.36: 

.38 

6 toJ 0 fc».*t. 

1 . 1‘2 

.80 

.72 

.64 

.48 i 

.60 

10to25ftH.*t. 1 

1.40 

I.Ofi 

.96 

.85 

.63 1 

.81 

to fiO /eet. 


1.11 

1.01 

.89 

.66 

.85 

60 to 100 feet.' 

i.m 

1.21 

1.09 

.97 

.72 ! 

.90 


It is true that during I.S 117 , which was an exceptional period, when the business 
was in its most demoralized condition, tliat prices were very low, and that a consider¬ 
able advance thereon has Ijeen made; but tlie a<dual ca.sh returns received by this 
company show that the average advance of glass from tliat ^K!^iod has liecn only 
from 50 to 60 per cent, and not 150 per cent, as alleged. This is computed upon the 
entir^ sales of all sizes of plate glass. Some of the preferential huyers are now buy¬ 
ing certain sizes of plate glass at prices lower than before tiie industrial revival of 
1898. 


T.^RICF IN' TIIK rNlTEI) S'I’ATES. 

The following is tlie tariff on idate glass under the McKinley, Wilson, and Dingley 
bills: 


Up to 16 by 24 inches. 

16 by 24 to 24 by 30 inches. 
24 by 30 to 24 by 60 inches. 
All above 24 by 60 inches.., 


MeKinloy. | 

WilNOii. , 

Dingley. 

Criifit. 

< V h/n. 


5 

.5 

8 

8 

8 

10 

.! 25 

22 i 

22 * 

.V) 


35 


It will bo notetl from the alsive that the first bracket was increased 8 taints and the 
second bracket 2 cents, which two brackets are now iHiing sold at less than cost of 
production, and the third anil fourth brackets decreased cents and 15 cents, 
respectively. 

The management of this company has always favored reasonable tarifl duties. At 
a hearing before the Ways and Means Committee when the Dingley hill was lieing 
formulate, January 8, 1897, I said: 

“We come to you as business men, appreciating that the best interests of the coun¬ 
try demand that the new tariff bill shall be a conservative one, and we are in favor 
of a measure that will stand the test of time and retain the simport of the country; 
and for that reason we do not a.sk for a restoration of the old tariff, the McKinley 
bill having made no material change in the previous tariff, which hail existed for 
years.” 

PHOFira AND nlVIDENDS. 

The general belief is that the profits of our company have liMU very much larger 
than they actually are. This has resulted in 4 new factories being projected, which 
are now in the course of construction and which will iirobably be completed during 
next year. From the present outlook it would seem that in the course of a year or 
two there will be a repetition of the condition above referred to which result^ from 
overproduction. The profits are not excessive in view of the vicissitudes of the 
manufacturing business and the changes that are maile necessary in the way of new 
methods, new machinery, etc., which require a vqry considerable expenditure of 
earnings. 
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Forneveral years pior to the consolidation whicli took nlac’o in 1895, there was 
al)8oluteIv no profit m the plate-glass business. The new glass factories which had 
been buifl a few years prior to the consolidation had made no profits whatever ami 
paid no dividends. From the time of the consolidation up to our last annual report 
aTthe banning of the present year, the avera^ earnings of this company have k'eii 
about 9^ per cent; no dividends were paid until 1899, and the profits up to that time 
were useef for the payment of the company’s debt and the extension of its business. 

It will be seen that the |)ercentage oi profit (if the surplus which ha<l accumulated 
Ixjfore any dividends wert^ paid Im taken into account) will be much less than the 
jiercentage named. This company began paying dividends in January, 1899, and 
pai(i 5 per cent during that year, and has jmid at tin; rate of fi per cent during tlm 
present year. 

In verification of tliis T submit herewith the annual stahnueiit of our coniiwiny: 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OK THE l•lTTSr^UK(i JM.ATK (JI.ASS <'OMPANV. 


Jkrmfnr Hi, JS99. 

Investment. -'>04,^KH.79 

Stocks of finished glass.$1,411,671.02 

^laterial and working a<;counts.. 55(i, 257.82 

Cash, i)ills and accounts receiv¬ 
able, l>eing quick assets. 1,930,001.85 

-3,807,931. 29 

Liabilities: 

Capital stock. 110,000,000.00 

Bonded debt. 747,000. 

Bills and accounts payable. 837,260.71 

Surplus January 1, 1899 . 2,489,645. 47 

Profit, 1899. $1,838,805.90 

Less dividends ... 510,492.00 


Passed U* surpluH. 1,328,31.S. 90 3,817,959.37 


15,402,220.08 15,402,220.08 

WAGES. 

The following is a statement of the wages pai<l in the American and Belgian fw*to- 
rie>!, resjH'Ctively, forsimilar si^rvicc^s. The Belgian figures have Ixhui obtained within 
the prestmt month by our Kuropcan representative. The American tigurwi also are 
those paid at the present time: 

OmijHinaon of .Umrirmi and Belgian raten <»/ irages, .De.cmhcr, 1900. 


Ca-stinA' (U'i»nrimeiit; 

Fonjnien. 

Finishers. 

MfUers. 

Skimmers. 

Stowers. 

Furnaceclciiners.. .. 

Kiln dressers. 

Casting and dniwing. 

Cutters. 

Fillew. 

Bookers. 

Teainers. 

Kllnh(!alers. 

Grinding defiari nient: 

Foremen, dnv. 

Foremen, nigiit. 

First grinders. 

8 wond grinders. 

ftrat layers. 

Second layers. 

Oanalmen. 

^nd*pltmen.! 

Matchers. 

Sand wheelers...!.'*.* 


•Vuieriean 

Belgian 

Per cent 

rate 

rate 

American 

»cr month. 

{MT month, 

higherthan 

«lays. 

80 days. 

Belgian. 

JLVI.OO 

«9fi.50 

66 

92.10 

28.95 

218 

82.50 

28.95 

185 

70.50 

28.96 

144 

70.60 

28.95 

144 

00.00 

20.26 

190 

00.00 

20.26 

241 

67.00 

20.26 

181 

80.40 

20.26 

320 

67.00 

20.26 

181 

67.00 

20.26 

181 

90.00 

28.95 

211 

54.00 

17.37 

211 

121.20 

28.96 

318 

121.20 

28.95 

818 

82.80 

23.16 

267 

08.40 

23.16 

195 

99.00 

28.16 

827 

08.40 

9.65 

609 

62.20 

20.26 

168 

52.20 

20.20 

158 

71.00 

20.26 

260 

52.20 

20.26 

168 
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Comparam of Anur 'mm and Belgian rates of wages, December, 7300—Continued. 


Tilis’iing (lepiirtnu’nt; 

Foremen, dav. 

Foremen, night. 

First layers. 

Second layers. 

Third laycft.. 

Fourth layen. 

Mixers. 

Plaster wheelers. 

Matchers. 

Finishers. 

Bench boys..i'. 

ffarehous<>: 

Foreman. 

Examiners. 

Cutters. 

Gang men. 

Bloclcers. 

01 a.s8 washers. 

Frames: 

Foremen. 

Examiners. 

Cutters. 

Gang men. 

Emery department: 

Washer. 

Washer, helper. 

Machinery department; 

Foremen. 

Engineers. 

Machinists. 

(Jarpenters. 

Bricklayers. 

I.Aborers. 

Pipefitters. 

Blacksmith. 

Blacksmith, help_ 

Boiler men. 

Pot department: 

F(»remen. 

Pot makers. 

Trampers. 

Gas producers: 

^reman. 


American 

rate 


Belgian 

rate 


per mouth, 
30 days. 

per mouth, 
30 duyH. 

higher than 
Belgian. 

121.20 

34.74 

250 

121.20 

84.74 

250 

llI.tK) 

23.16 

882 

95.70 

28.16 

813 

90.00 

23.16 

289 

79.36 

28.16 

243 

^ 78.12 

17.37 

850 

45.00 

20.26 

122 

72.00 

20.26 

255 

fA.Tl 

20.26 

170 

39.60 

8.40 

371 

150.00 

40.00 

276 

75.00 

20.26 

270 

67.60 

20.26 

23:1 

42.00 

17.87 

111 

45.00 

17.87 

159 

37.50 

17.37 

116 

80.00 

30.00 

1(K5 

60.00 

28.95 

108 

(hi. 00 

28.95 

180 

(iO.OO 

20.24 

196 

60.00 

84.74 

7:l 

50.00 

17.37 

187 

150.00 

43.42 

245 

(53.00 

25. .50 

147 

97.50 

2(5. a5 

274 

80.00 

23.16 

21.5 

90.00 

2 :i. 16 

2H9 

37.50 

17.37 

11(5 

67.50 

24.00 

181 

TtJ.OO 

24.12 

•m 

45.00 

17.37 

159 

(50.00 

25.50 

135 

IK). 00 

28.95 

211 

70.50 

28.95 

144 

51.10 

18.33 

179 

85.00 

28.96 

194 


Per cent 
American 


GENERAL 8TATEMEN1' OF .\VEK.\<iK AV.\<iES IN IIKLOU M, KN(}t,7\NI>, AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Up to what yetir is that ta})ulalion made?—A. These are 
the present wages |)aid in Belgium and in tlie United states. 

Q. (By Mr. Lituhman, ) Would it liot be^well, Mr. Oliairnian, to have the witness 
summarize these prices without reading the table?—A. 1 will leave tlie table here. 
It can bo read at your leisure. I iniglit say that the average wages paid to labor in 
the United States are about 200 per cent higher tlmn in England and about 300 per 
cent higher than in Belgium. 

NO PREFERENTIAL RATE HAS BEEN SECURED IN THE PURCHASE OF IVWDOW GLASS. 

Q. You Speak of using window glass in connection with your product. Is there 
any arrangement between your company and the American Window Glass Company 
by which you obtain this glass?—A. Vve have no arrangement whatever. We are 
simply the largest customers of the American Window Glass Company. We purchase 
just as any other jobbers of window glass purchase. We do not manufacture window 
glass ourselves. 

Q. You have no preferential rate over other jobbers by reason of being a larger 
purchaser?—A. No; none whatever. 

Q. You simply buy as any other purchaser?—A. We have thought that we should 
have a preferential rate, that being such laige purchasers they could afford to sell us 
at a less rate, but they iiave never done so. We pay the same prices t^t are paid 
by other jobbers. 
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SIZES OF FLATS OLASH SOLI) WITHOUT PROFIT AND AT A lOSS. 

Q. What are the sizes of glass, by their trade names, that arc produced by yoir 
company at a loss?—A. About two-thirds of our product is sold in sizes under 10 
square feet and without profit. Furthermore, a very largo jart of this two-thirds is 
sold at a large loss. 

Will you explain a little more in detail why this is so?—A. During the jiast 2 or 
3 years we have increased the sale of small sizes very materially by replacing what 
is known as German plates, which is a blown glass, ground and polished, and which 
was sold very largely in this country for nse in cheap furniture. We have been 
taking a large part of this trade, and in order to do so have lieen obliged to sell east 
polislied plate glass of the same size as the German plates at a price much lielow the 
total cost of manufacture. We have figured that in taking this business we would 
not increase our general cxixinsca and cost of distribution at all, and that if wecpuld 
get the bare cost of materials and labor entering into its production we could afford 
to take it, temporarily at least, to kee|) our works rnnning and our men employed; 
but if this busineas is considered on the same basis ns our business as a whole, 
bearing its full share of the general expenses and cost of distribution, then it is done 
at a loss of from 10 to 1 o cents jicr foot. 

Q. You mean this was in comjietitioii with imiiortcd glas.u?—A. Yes; in com|a<ti- 
tion with imported glass. 

Q. This was glass known as silvered glass?—A. No; this glass is known as German 
looking-glass plates, is silvered in this country, and used in cheap furniture. There¬ 
fore, we have ta*cn and are giving the furniture factories jilate glass which is very 
much better than German plates at the same price. 

DUTY ON SMALL SIZES OF PLATE OJ.ASS DOES SOT PKOTEIT THE AMEIUCAS SIANCFAITCItHR. 

Q. Is there a duty upon this German glass to which you refer?—A. Yes; the duty 
is 4 cents per foot up to 16 by 24 inches, and 6 cents per foot above 16 by 24 inches 
and not exceeiling 24 by 30 inches. 

Q. Is the cost of manufacture of the kind of glass w ith which you compete with 
this imported glass greater than the cost of the glass in Euro|ie plus the duty?—A. 
Yes; they pay the duty and still make a profit, and we have been obliged to reduce 
the selling price of that glass within the past few months, thus increasing our loss. 

Q. So that on that quality of glass the duty does not protect to the point of cost 
in America?—A. No; it does not protect on the small sizes of iilate glass which we 
produce to comjiete with that quality. 

PROFITS AND DISTRIIIUTION OF EAUNINUS OF THE PCn'snPKd I’l.ATE OLASS COMPANY'. 

Q. Your balance sheet shows your profit for 1896 ivas $l,838,80.').90?—Yes. 

Q. And that your capital stock was $10,000,060?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the face of it, would not that show a profit in your business of some 18 per 
cent?—A. Yes, for the 1 year; but if you take the {leriod of 5 years from the date of 
consolidation the average profit is 9J per cent. The profits for this year will Ixs 
lame, possibly equal to last year, but in I or 2 years hence there may be no profit. 

Q. Asa matter of sound business policy, do you divide only a portion of your 
earnings, reserving the l)alance to provide for just such a contingency?—A. Yes; that 
has been the policy of our company, as you will see by our methods which 1 have 
explained. The jiolicy of our company is more conservative than the generality of 
corporations of our size. The Belgium factories iiaid very large dividends some 
years ago, as high as 30 and 32 per cent, and made largo profits. The result was an 
overprisiuction, so that the industry in Europe is very much depressed at the 
present time. 


INCREASE IN THE WAOES PAID UY THE PIlTSlllTRCI PLATE C,LA.SS ('OMPANV. 

Q. Call you give any comparison of wages covering a periwi of, say, 10 years?—A. 
Comparing the wages that are paid to-day with the wages paiii by the Pittsburg Plate 
Glass Company in 1893, the increase has lieen 20 jKTcent; but if you compare the wages 
wo are paying to-day with the wages that were paid by other plate glass works, the 
increase has been 24.6 per cent. The Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, even in the 
“"los of greatest depression, did not reiluce its wages as much as other companiss. 
The last advance was made May 1, 1899, and was a 5 per cent increase. In addition 
to this, we established a gratuity fund of 2J per cent; and this increase before men- 
tionM of 20 and 24.6 per cent, respectively, docs not include the 2i ixir cent gratuity 
fund. 
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GBATIIITY FUND ESTABLISIIKD FOB THE BENEFIT OF EMFUIVEES. 

Q. Explain the gratuity fund, please.—A. For the pnriiose of establishing closer 
relations with our employees, we have a hat wo call “ tiie employees’ gratuity fund.” 
The company places to the credit of every factory employee at tne end of the month 
a sum equal to 2^ per cent uixin the previous month’s WMes. This fund accumulates 
and 6 per cent interest is allowed and credited thereon. 'The fund may be withdrawn 
semi-annually by employees after 2 years of continuous service, or it may be alloweil 
to remain, in which case 8 iier cent interest is allowed and credited semi-annually. In 
the event of death of the employee or of his wife or his child, the fund may lie with¬ 
drawn immqdiatelyanil without notice. The credits may be forfeited by an employee 
voluntarily leaving the service of the company without giving 30 days’ notice, or 
by his lieing dishonorably dischargeil. 

• UELATION OF THE TARIFF TO WAOKS. 

Q. Are the workmen mostly employed by the day or week, or by the pi«w, in the 
plate-glass business?—A. Mostly by the day. 

Q. You say the pot makers' in Belgium get $28.!).'i a month? I will take one 
class of work as typical of the others.—A. Yes. 

Q. In the American factories $70..50 a month?—A. Yes. 

Q. How large a proportion of the cost of the product is the labor isist of production?— 
A. Aliout 48 jier cent of the cost of manufacture. 

Q. If there were any material reduction in the tariff on your goods, where would 
you have to apply the reduction in the cost of iirodiudion?—A. ft would be neces¬ 
sary to have a reduction in the cost of labor. 

NO OUOANIZATION OF LABOB IN THE I'l.ATE (il.ASS INDUSTUV. 

Q. Is there, so far as you know, an organization among the plate glass workers?— 
A. There is not. The plah'-glass industry has not had lalior organizations in this 
country or in Europe. 1 think most of the other branches of the glass tnule have 
lalxir organizationsi 

(J. Would you have any objection to the organization of the workingmen, if con¬ 
servatively managed and conducted?—A. No. 

Q. Would there be any objection on tbe part of your organization to confer with 
such an organization on trade matters?—A. No. We have never lieeii asked to 
confer. If the matter shoulil ever come up we would have to decide in the light of 
circumstances and iFiiKlitions at the time. 

y. Is the fact that there is no organization due to any indisposition manifesteii on 
your jiart, or on the [art of your or^nization, that such should exist?—A. Our men 
seem to be satisfitnl. They are well treated, and they have never seen the necessity 
for an organization. In any company employing so large a number of men as we do 
there are sure to be some malcontents and disturliers, but we have been fortunate in 
the fact that the large majority of our men have not allowed themselves to be led or 
unduly influcneeil by men of this class. 

Q. 'Then it is a question that has never lieen considered at all?—A. No. 

y. (By Mr. Fabuchab.) In this matter of wages you deal with the men individ¬ 
ually, then?—A. Yes. 

WAGES PAID ABE UNIFOBM—COMPANY HAS VOUINTAIULY INCKEASED WAGES. 

Q. Is there much difference in the wages paid in the different sections where your 
works are operated?—A. No; we [>ay practically uniform wages. 

Q. Have your wages in any way assumed the form of the sliding scale relative to 
the prices of your gooils?—A. No. In good times we increase the wages. The tend¬ 
ency in goal times is to increase and in [loor times to reduce wages. Of course, we 
are obliged to economize in every way in poor times. 

Q. Have the men ever solicited an increase in wages, or is it simply voluntary on 
your part?—A. It has been voluntary on our part. 

Q. As a business man do you think the woriciiigman participates in the tariff that 
protects you?—A. Unquestionably. But for the tariff there could be no plate-glass 
industry in this country. 

COMPANY OBGANIZEI) UNDEB PENNSYLVANIA LAW AND STOCK OPEN TO PUBLIC PUBCHASB. 

y. Under what State law is your com|mny incorporated?—A. Under that of the 
state of Pennsylvania. » 

Q. Is your stock open for jiublic purchase, or is it held in the hands of the original 
investors?—A. A large part of it has passeil from the hands of,the original investors 
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and is distributed throughout the country, and maybe purchased on the Pittsburg 
Stock Exchange by any person desiring to do so. We have about 600 stockholders, 
and no agreement or restriction of any kind has ever existed in regard to the free 
purchase or sale of the stock. 

MARKBT I’BICE ANJ) SALK OK STOCK—KKOFITS AXI) lUVinENDS. 

Q. What is the market price of your stock?—A. The present market, price is about 
$161 per share. 

Q. Is it listed on the New York market?—A. No; it is not listed at all, but is 
bought and sold on the Pittsburg Stock Exchange. 

Q'. One hundred dollar shares?—A. Yes; the par value is $100 per share. 

Q. You made the statement that in 6 years 9}^ per cent was the average; prolit?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And in 189t) the dividend was 5 jier cent?—A. A'es. 

Q. And the last one was 6 jier cent?—A. The i)resent year was 6 jier cent; yes. 

DISTRIBUTION OK KARNINOS IN TDK VEAR 1899. 

Q. You made the statement that your profit was $1,838,80.5.90?—Yes, for 1899. 

Q. And taking out the dividends, $510,492, there passes to vour surplus aci'ount 
$1,.S28,313.90'?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, ilid you reduce the bonded debt that year or either of the years'?—A. 
Yes; we paid it off. 

Q. You applied part of your profits to the reduction of the lionded debt'.'—A. Yes. 

Q. Making your profits seem less?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Probably you do not understand my question. Is it not shown in this state¬ 
ment that a jiart of your jirofit has laxin U8«l up in betterments and taking up bonds, 
and that does not appear as an actual surplus for a dividend'?—A. Part of our earn¬ 
ings were applied to the reduction of the bonded diht ami jiart used in establishing 
our jobbing warehouses. The earnings useil for the.se purposes ajipear in our surplus 
account. 

Q. How much of your profits during the last few years have entered info the 
betterments of your plants'?—A. The idea is to keep up our plants—not to let them 
deteriorate in value, but to keep them up to the amount represented in our hooks as 
“Investment account.” 

SMALL DIVIDENDS ARK I’AID—KARNINOS LAROELV USKI) TO E.\TEND THE .lOBBI.NO 

11CSINE88. 

Q. Your dividends are remarkably small for your capitalization and the business 
you are doing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Along what lines have these profits been expended—in the reduction of the 
Imndeil debt or in the betterment of projierty, or in what way? That does not 
apparently show on the face of this statement.—A. Well, everything shows in this 
statement. We conceal nothing. The money we liave eameil lias gone laigely into 
our jobbing business. We require more eaiiital, and we have not distributeil all the 
earnings to our stockholders because we require a large working eapital for our 
jobbiim business. 

Q. That is the quistion T wanUid to get at—whether the earnings were used for 
betterments of buildings or in extending this other line of distribution'?—A. Ijargely 
in the jobbing business. 

Q. So that practically your dividends, hail you not gone into this extension, would 
have Ixien a great deal larger than 5 and 6 per cent'?-A. Yes. Hail we turned over 
all our profits to our stockholders they would have received 9} per cent from the 
time of our consolidation. 


DUQtmSNE FACTORY SOLD RECAUSE IT WAS .NOT NEEDED. 

Q. Yon mention incidentally in the report the matter of the Duquesne factory, 
tbit abolish it'?—A. At the particular time we sold 

conr,! * productive capacity in excess of the requirements of the 

ountry. It was adjoining property to that owned by the Carnegie Steel Company; 
.oy ^ve us a very good price for the property, and it was considered to the inter- 
esw ot our company to dispose of it. 

l^u^^W **kj° A' sufficient capacity for output independent of the 
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ONTBtlE BTATKMKNTH CONCERNING THE INCRBAKE IN PRICES—THE COMPANY’S 
MANAGEMENT. 

A. (ContinuiiiR.) With regjird to the exaggerated statements that have been made * 
concerning the advance in prices, which have iKien published in the jiaiiers through¬ 
out the country as lieing from 125 jier cent to 172 per cent, together with the state¬ 
ment that there has been no advam e in the cost of manufacture or of lalsir—the 
absurdity of these statements is evident from the facts I have given you this morning. 
Assuming that our sales of ])late glass amounted to $7,000,000 per annum, such a 
condition would qfiow a profit of about $10,000,000 jmt year. 

Q. If your report were so itemized as to show where the jirofits liad gone, it would 
answer a great many of these published (luestions that are being asked ^out all com¬ 
binations.—A. A comparison of our annual reports w ill sh<tw tliat. We issue them 
every year. We give to the stockholders all the information that they are entitled 
to have. We annually make a statement and give them a balance sheet such as I 
have submitted to-day. That is one reason why our stockholders have confidence in 
the management. They Ixdieve it is an honestly manage<l company. 

Q. In what year did you commence the distribution of your product?—A. Our 
consolidation w'as in 1895 and we commenced the distribution of our product in 1896. 

niSTKIBUTION or PKOnCCT—KUI.MINATION OP THE MIUIILEMAN. 

Q. (By Mr. IjItciuman. ) Suppose you were going to start a new glass works, how 
long would it take you to build aplant, injuip it, amt commence to deliver the finished 
prwluct?—A. Alxjiit two years. 

Q. (By Mr. Faiuiuhar. ) I’revioustogoingintoyour joint company had any of the 
concerns which entered into this consolidation used the plan of distributing their 
product through their own warehouses?—A. No; we were the first to take up the 
question of selling the jmxluct direct to the consumer. 

Q. Did you, in bringing about this practice, endeavor to establish an economy in 
your distnhution as between the manufacturer anil consumer by cutting out the 
middleman, or was it a'mere change in handling credits and collections?—A. Manu¬ 
facturing industries are very often at the merev of middlemen. The middlemen fix 
the prices at which they sell the product, anif frequently the jobber makes a profit 
when the manufacturer has no profit whatever. We decided that it would lie to our 
interest to distribute our ow'ii product. The risks of the manufacturer are greater 
than the risks of the joblxir. The factory is subject to changes by new methods. 
The methods that would hold good to-day'in a year or two may be olisolete, requir¬ 
ing new machinery. The joblier is not subject to these conditions. We found, too, 
that the profits of the jobtx-r are larger than the profits of the manufacturer. We 
are now m both branches of the business, and I may say that for the amount of 
capital invested the jobix'r has the larger profit. 

Q. Has the consumer receiveil any practical advantage through your new means of 
distribution?—A. Wo make a jobbing profit; we do not give it all to the consumer. 
The consumer is certainly not worse off by the fact of our distributing our product. 

Q. Is he not Ixitter off?—A. Yes. 

^ How much?—A. We an; satisfied witif a reasonable jirofit for the capital 
invested in the jobbing business. 

Q. Yon would say that th rough your means of distribution you have cut the profits 
that were originally made by the joblxjr?—A. I think we are satisfied with a less 
profit than the jobber considered his due. 

WHY THE PITTSBURG PLATE GLASS CO.MPANY DECIDED TO DISTRIBUTE ITO (SVN PRODUCT. 

Q. You say that yonr system of distribution arose a great deal from the action of 
2 b^ies of joblxirs—the National Plate Glass Jobbers’ Association and the American 
Plate Glass Association, the members of the latter Ixiing purchasers from so-called 
independent factories. Now, did either of those associations imixise upon your glass 
terms as to commissions, as to the proper distribution of profits tor themselves, or as 
to rules and regulations in selling and distributing the goods?—A. No; not since we 
went into the jobbing business. 

Q. You do not make that claim—that they did?—A. No. 

Q. That it was really an economic reason that ma<le you go into distribution and 
sale?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was not any oppression on the part of those two associations?—A. The 
oppression was by the National Plato Glass Jobbers’ Association, and it was prior 
to our going into the jobbing business. It was mit only economic reasons, but also 
the fact that they controlled the prixluct and made regulations in the distribution of 
our product that we were not willing to accept. * 
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Q, Was there not some method of cooperation in making these prices between you 
and those jobters’ associations?—A. No; wo had to sell our product to the jobbers in 
competition with the independent factories. The jobbers irractically named the 
• prices they would nay us, so that when we were making no profit the jobbers were 
making a large profit. 

THE CONTROIi OF PBODUCTION AND OF PRICES. 

Q. Out of the entire output of plate glass in this country, how much does your 
organisation control?—A. We control only that which we produce, which ig about 
72J per cent of the production of the country. There has lieen an increase in pro¬ 
duction recently owing to the starting up of the works of the Edward Ford Plate 
Glass Company. 

Q. Are you able to establish the prices for plate glass in this country independent 
of foreign importations and the competition, of course, of the independent coiniia- 
nies?—A. No; we are not. 

Q. You would not say you are able to arbitrarily make prices lor American plate 
glass?—A. Emphatically, no. 

Q. Does the 27i per cent that is in competition with you in manufacture and the 
excess product that is sent from Europe here and sold at lower rates control your 
prices in any way?—A. Yes. I might say, in reply to your question, that we were 
able by the destruction by fire of the Penn Plate Glass Works at Irwin, Pa., to 
advance prices. We are able at the pre.sent time to maintain prices because the 
supply and demand are more closely axijusteil than they have been for several years. 
Our company produces such a large jiercentage of glass that under these favorable 
conditions of productiem and consumption we fix our selling prices, and the outside 
comi>anies follow us. 

Q. Always within, of course, the line of comiietition of the 27J jicr cent manufac- 
Inred here and the imported article?—A. Yes. 

KKCATION OF THE CITrsHUKO CO.MIM.VV’s .lOBJlINO HCSINESS TO THE I'AIXT AND IIRllSH 

TRADE. 

Q. (Uy Mr. Litchman. ) Do you consider that the establishment of a jobbing busi¬ 
ness is a legitimate part of the distribution of your product'?—A. Y'es; I do. 

Q. Was this business entered by you for the jiurpose of having a means of coercion 
upon the (laint and glass trade that formerly distributed the products?-A. No; not 
at all; not in any way. Wo propose to do a legitimate business, and we added the 
sale of window glass and paints for the reasons 1 have given. 

Q. Supposing your company were to bid for the contract on a large building, 
would you be able to charge against the paint-iind-brush jiart of the contract any 
loss made on the bid on the gla.sa'?—A. That would lie entirely foreign to our prin¬ 
ciples of doing badness. Each branch is supposed to stand ujsiu its own footing. 
No such idea has been suggested or talked of or thought of by our company. It simply 
originated in the imagination of the gentlemen in the paint businessin this city, who 
think that they may be injured by our company’s comiietition. Paints and brushes 
are never sold in connection with gla.'-s in that manner. Painting contractors some¬ 
times contract to paint and glaze buildings, but we do not take painting contracts. 


THE AMERICAN AND THE SATIONAI, CI.ATE OI.AHS ASSIS'I.VTIONS. 

Q. Yon spoke of the combination known, if I remember correctly, as the Ameri¬ 
can Johliers’ Association'?—A. Yea. 

Q. Did that represent also men engaged in thcjaiintand oil trade'?—A. Yes; not 
all. Many are in the paint and oil trade. 

Q. That combination fixed the price at which plate glass was sold to the consum¬ 
ers?—A. They fixed the price at which they sold. 

Q. I understand you also to state that they fixed the price that you were com¬ 
pelled to sell at?—A. I think not. You are evidently referring to the National Plate 
tdass Jobbers’ Association. That association did fix the prices, but it has now 
eeased to exist. If you desire infomiation as to the isimmcroial part of our business, 
Mr. Ileroy, the chairmuu of our commercial department, is jiresent, and he can give 
J'*”' “">re definite information than I can as to prices. He is entirely familiar with 
that branch of the business. 
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JOMBINO niTSINIiSS OK THB PirTSBURO COMPANY. 

Q. You believe that your jobbing bugineas is a necessary adjunct to your manu¬ 
facturing business?—A. Yes. 

Q. A legitimate business for you to engage in?—A. Entirely so. 

Q. And its main effect is the elimination of the middleman?—A. Yes. 

Q. And ultimately the consumer must receive the benefif?—A. Yes. 

DOMESTIC AND F<tIlBKiN WAOKS—TABIKK DOES NOT PROTECT ON SMALL SIZES OK GLASS. 

Q. (By Mr. Farihihar. ) Yon stated that the wages in America were 200 per eeiit 
higlierthan in England?—A. Yes; about. s 

Q. And 300 lajr cent higher than in the rest of Europe?—A. Than in Belgium. 
Belgium is our chief comi^titor. They are the largest producers of plate glass in 
Europe. 

Q. Does the tariff imposed in this country equalize wages and guarantee a pro¬ 
tection to your business?—A. It does on the large sizes, but it does not on small sizes. 
One independent factory that is now being built is for the manufacture of small 
sizes, and 1 do not lielieve they can profitably compete with foreign glass at the 
present price. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Was there or is there any arrangement between the Pitts¬ 
burg Plate Glass Company and dealers in paints, oils, and brushes in any part of the 
country for the handling of your goods?—A. Yes; we sell to the dealers in paints, 
oils, and drugs; we sell to any person. 

OH.ATCITY fi nd KOR EMPIXlYKES IS DESIGNED TO REWARD FAITHKUL SERVICE. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I waiitloaskyouaboutthisgratuity fund. Is that intended 
to permit employees to share in the profits of the industry?—A. It is a reward for 
faithful services and tp men who have been long in our servdee; it is an entirely vol¬ 
untary act on our part. 

Q. Is it a specified fund that they shall receive on account of .services?—A. It is a 
certain iiercentage on wages. 

LOCATION OK THE PLANTS OK THE PITtrallURG COMPANY—THE COMPANY’S NAME AND 
ITS HEADQUARTERS. 

Q. How near to Pittsburg is any one of your mills?—A. The nearest is Creighton, 
20 miles from Pittsiuirg, on the Allegheny River. The Walton factory is 23 miles 
from Pittsburg, on the Moiiongahela River, and the Tarentum factory is on the 
Allegheny River, 21 miles above Pittsburg. Kord City is on the Allegheny River, 
40 miles above Pittsburg, and the Charleroi works are located on the Monongahela 
River, 40 miles south of Pittsburg. 

Q. There is no local significance in the name of this organization of yours. It 
might as well lie called the (lohuiibus or tli^ Anderson?—A. It was named so simply 
liecause the largiwt factories were in the vicinity of Pittsburg. There is no other sig- 
nificanci^ in the name. 

Q. The headquarters am not in Pittsburg?—A. Yes; the principal office is in 
Pittsburg. 


NUMBER OK PERSONS EMPUIYED IN THE PLATE-GLARS INDUSTRY. 

Q. Did you state how many iiersons were employed in the jjlate-glass industry in 
the United States?—A. About 10,000 persons. That does not include all those who 
are engaged in mining coal and producing other raw materials that are used in the 
manufacture of glass. 

NATIONALITY OK EMPI/IYEES—COMPARATIVE V,.LUK OK AMERICAN AND FOREIGN LABOR. 

Q. What is the percentage of native Americans cmployeil in the industry?—A. 
Well, I would say 75 per cent; jierhaps 66 per cent would be conservative. In start¬ 
ing the industry we were obliged to get foreign workmen who were familiar with the 
nianui^ture, but we prefer American workmen, and hut very few foreign workmen 
come to us now. We find the American workmen more steady, and it does not 
reejuire a great length of time, as I have stated Ifefore, to acciuire a knowiedge of the 
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business. It does not require the same mechanical skill that is required, for instance, 
in the window glass business or other branches of the ^lass industry. 

Q. After an American learns the trade is his productive capacity greater than that 
of tile foreigner?—A. We find him more alert and more efficient than the £uru|)can 
workmen. 

Q. The alien contract labor law, which bars out contract labor, is no barrier to you 
in your business?—A. No; none whatever. 


SrroCK OF COMPANY OPEN TO P1:BI.IC SAl.r ;—company is ni.mii,ah in ouoaniz.ation to 
OTIIEK I'ENNSYLVANIA STOCK COMPANIES. 

(,J. (By Mr. (Ii.ahkk. ) Is the stock of your company in the hands of its owners, or 
is it in trust?—A. It is in the hands of the individual owners. We have no trast 
whatever. The Pittsburg Plate Glass Gonipany is in no sense a trust. 

(i. The public buys ami sells without any jireveiition whatever on the part of the 
couqiany?—A. Yes. In the consolidation we bought the properties outright and 
issued stock in payment therefor. We increased our stock and issued stock to the 
individual stockliolders of the constitmmt companies. 

Q. Is the company any different, tlierefore, from any other stock company organ- 
iz«l under the laws of Pmuisylvania?—A. There is no difference whatever. 

Q. It is simply a larger concern than the several that entered into it?—A. Yea. 

pirrsiiuito COMPANY 1)11) NOT establish the classification of buyebs, and does 
-Nor befcse sales. 

Q. Has your com])any, in catalilishing A and B buyers, introduced anything new 
to tile traile,or simj>ly followisl a custom which was established when your company 
was organized?—A. We did not establish the A and B buyers. That is a custom 
tliat has existed for very many years, and was establisheil by the jobbers themselves 
long before we entered tlie jolibing business. 

Q. Has your company ever refused to sell plate glass to anybotly offering to buy 
it, provided they offered to buy the same quantity that you would sell on terms 
agreed upon with either class of buyers, the A or the B?—A. No. 

Q. You consider that it is tlie right of any American citizen or company to buy of 
you on the same terms as either of tliese classes of buyers.—A. Yes. We would like 
to have them. AVe w'ould like to ha\c every citizen of the United States purchase 
glass from the Pittsburg IMate Glass Goinpany. 

UPON CON.SOLIDATlON ONLY HOOD PKOPKBTIES WEKK PUKCHASKI) AT .ACrpCAL C.VSII VALUES. 

Q. (By Mr. FAKtn iiAii.) You stated that the properties were bought at actual 
cash values when you consolidated and incorporateil in 1895?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the element of good will enter into this estimate of property at that time 
when they were taken over or consolidated?—A. No. Nothing was paid for good 
will, and the properties were taken at actual lash values. 1 said it delayed the con¬ 
solidation formally months, but I might say for two or three years. I was unwill¬ 
ing to inflate the company and held out for actual values. 

Q. Considering the date of the consolidation, did certain companies who were at 
that time w-eak in i-nslit and almost insolvent become incorporated with your com¬ 
pany?—A. No. They would have rccciveil nothing for their stock if they had come 
in on actual values, and therefore they did not come in, but they were saved from 
bankruptcy by what we did. Instead of crushing out competition the properties 
were savoi and are running now. 

(J. That is the jioint I want to lead up to—whether in making your consolidation 
you took in weak companies?—A. No; we did not take in weak companies. They 
are the companies with which we are now comiieting. They are the independent 
companies. 

Q. Since your consolidation are these same companies that you have designated 
strong companies now in comjietition?—A. Yes. Before the consolidation we were 
all running at a loss, or some at a loss and others with no profit The situation was 
Incoming more and more acute, there being an excess of capacity. If the consolida- 
dation had been deferred another year or so some of the companies would probably 
have become insolvent, and been sold by the sheriff, which was actually the case 
with one company the year preceding. 

752-16 
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PillCKS OP THK PI'ITSBIIKO COMPANY ANO THE INOKPENOENT COMPANIES. 

Q. Are your prices and tlie juices of the independent companies the same to the 
consumer?—A. We do not regard the prices of the independent comjianics. Wo sell 
at what we Iwlieve to be a reasonable jirofit, and as to their soiling price 1 can not 
answer. 

Q. Is there any secret in the trade at all aliout the. prici’S that you offer and they 
offer?—A. No; there is none whatever. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think of any furl,her staUmieiit that you wish to 
make?—A. Not jit present. 

(Testimony closed.) 


I’niLAiiEi.iMiiA, T’a., iM'ccmlier 1000. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. W. HEROY, 

Chairman (hinmiTf.ial. Departim-iil, Pittsburg Plate (Hass Campany. 


The special subcommission met at the Manufacturers’ Club at lO.Ob a.m., Mr. 
Clarke presiding. At 12 o’clock noon, Mr. W. W. Heroy, of New York City, chair¬ 
man of the commercial dejiartment of the Pittsburg Plate (tIilss Comjiany, was 
introduced as a witne.“S, and, lieing duly allinned, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address. —A. W. W. 
Heroy, 62 Van Dam Street, New York City. 

Q. What is your oecujiation?—A. T am connected with the I’ittsburg Plate Class 


Company. 

Q. Wbat is your iHcsition in tliecomiMiny?—.\. 


Chairman of the commercial dejiart- 


Q. Do you have charge of any of their busine-ss except in New York City—that 
is to say, <lo you havosupervisio'n of selling arrangements in other cities as welt as in 
New York?—A. I migbtsay 1 am consulted in regard to selling arrangements. 

Q. Will you tell us your exact relation toward the comjiany and to the trade in 
reference to supjdying the trade with the jiroduct of the comjiany?—A. I am chair¬ 
man of the commenial department, and as such preside at meetings of that depart¬ 
ment, where the general commercial jsolicy of the comjiany is discussed. 

(j. Do you k(s-p an office or a store in New York?—A. The Pittsburg Plate Class 
Comjianv has a warehouse in New York, and T make: my headquarters at that ware¬ 


house. 

Q. Do you have charge of that warehouse?—A. 
charge of it. 


No; we have local managers in 


RESTRICTIONS AS lO THE PURCHASE OP CLASS IlY DEALERS. 


Q. Something has liecn said about the arrangements of A buyers and B tiuycrs. 
Will you define what they am and what the arrangement is?—A. As near as I can 
remember, the designation dates hack to 1690. A distinction was made lastween 
A buyers who were purchasers of stock sheets, or, you may say, the product as the 
factory manufactured it, and B buyers who did not carry stock, but bail their orders 
executed by the different jobliers, and received a commission for the business. 

Q. The A buyers, then, were jobliers and the B buyers were retailers in the broad 
sense'?—A. Wo’call the one jobbers and the otlier dealers. 

Q. Did the B buyers in any instance then, or do they now, carry large sheets of 
glass and cut them to suit customers?—A. Not to any great extent. It is jiossible that 
they might have had a few sheets of glass in their warehouses. 

Q. Is there anything in yonr arrangements with the trade or with the company to 
prevent any individual or company in this country from acquiring a quantity of your 
large sheets on the same terms as the A buyers, and dealing in glass of that form and 
quantity?—A. When we decided to distribute our own product, we cut loose from 
Die buyers of stock sheets, because we wanted that glass for our own warehou^, 
but we did not refuse to sell anyone glass who wanted to buy it in cut sizes such as 
the ordinary trade demanded. . „ . „ t ..u- i 

Q. Did you ever refuse to sell it in the large sizes for cutting?—A. No. I think 
you perhajis do not understand the conditions existing in the business. _ 

Q. We wish you to be very exjilieit in regard to that.—A. I will be as explicit as 
I jRissibly can. A small dealer tan buy large lights of glass if ho wants to, and cut 
them up, but that is not generally the custom, because the carrying of a stock of 
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business. It does not require the same mechanical skill that is required, for instance, 
in the window glass business or other branches of the ^lass industry. 

Q. After an American learns the trade is his productive capacity greater than that 
of tile foreigner?—A. We find him more alert and more efficient than the £uru|)can 
workmen. 

Q. The alien contract labor law, which bars out contract labor, is no barrier to you 
in your business?—A. No; none whatever. 


SrroCK OF COMPANY OPEN TO P1:BI.IC SAl.r ;—company is ni.mii,ah in ouoaniz.ation to 
OTIIEK I'ENNSYLVANIA STOCK COMPANIES. 

(,J. (By Mr. (Ii.ahkk. ) Is the stock of your company in the hands of its owners, or 
is it in trust?—A. It is in the hands of the individual owners. We have no trast 
whatever. The Pittsburg Plate Glass Gonipany is in no sense a trust. 

(i. The public buys ami sells without any jireveiition whatever on the part of the 
couqiany?—A. Yes. In the consolidation we bought the properties outright and 
issued stock in payment therefor. We increased our stock and issued stock to the 
individual stockliolders of the constitmmt companies. 

Q. Is the company any different, tlierefore, from any other stock company organ- 
iz«l under the laws of Pmuisylvania?—A. There is no difference whatever. 

Q. It is simply a larger concern than the several that entered into it?—A. Yea. 

pirrsiiuito COMPANY 1)11) NOT establish the classification of buyebs, and does 
-Nor befcse sales. 

Q. Has your com])any, in catalilishing A and B buyers, introduced anything new 
to tile traile,or simj>ly followisl a custom which was established when your company 
was organized?—A. We did not establish the A and B buyers. That is a custom 
tliat has existed for very many years, and was establisheil by the jobbers themselves 
long before we entered tlie jolibing business. 

Q. Has your company ever refused to sell plate glass to anybotly offering to buy 
it, provided they offered to buy the same quantity that you would sell on terms 
agreed upon with either class of buyers, the A or the B?—A. No. 

Q. You consider that it is tlie right of any American citizen or company to buy of 
you on the same terms as either of tliese classes of buyers.—A. Yes. We would like 
to have them. AVe w'ould like to ha\c every citizen of the United States purchase 
glass from the Pittsburg IMate Glass Goinpany. 

UPON CON.SOLIDATlON ONLY HOOD PKOPKBTIES WEKK PUKCHASKI) AT .ACrpCAL C.VSII VALUES. 

Q. (By Mr. FAKtn iiAii.) You stated that the properties were bought at actual 
cash values when you consolidated and incorporateil in 1895?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the element of good will enter into this estimate of property at that time 
when they were taken over or consolidated?—A. No. Nothing was paid for good 
will, and the properties were taken at actual lash values. 1 said it delayed the con¬ 
solidation formally months, but I might say for two or three years. I was unwill¬ 
ing to inflate the company and held out for actual values. 

Q. Considering the date of the consolidation, did certain companies who were at 
that time w-eak in i-nslit and almost insolvent become incorporated with your com¬ 
pany?—A. No. They would have rccciveil nothing for their stock if they had come 
in on actual values, and therefore they did not come in, but they were saved from 
bankruptcy by what we did. Instead of crushing out competition the properties 
were savoi and are running now. 

(J. That is the jioint I want to lead up to—whether in making your consolidation 
you took in weak companies?—A. No; we did not take in weak companies. They 
are the companies with which we are now comiieting. They are the independent 
companies. 

Q. Since your consolidation are these same companies that you have designated 
strong companies now in comjietition?—A. Yes. Before the consolidation we were 
all running at a loss, or some at a loss and others with no profit The situation was 
Incoming more and more acute, there being an excess of capacity. If the consolida- 
dation had been deferred another year or so some of the companies would probably 
have become insolvent, and been sold by the sheriff, which was actually the case 
with one company the year preceding. 
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this class of buyers, at their request we agre^ to allow them a certain jssreentage in 
consideration of their purchasing tlieir glass in this country. 

Q. You say that was at their request'?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that allude to purchases of glass from your comjany or simply to glass 
bought in this country?—A. Glass Isjught in this country. 

Q. Then you have not undertaken to limit their trade to your company?—A. No; 
absolutely not. 

Q. Gan you furnish the commission a copy of any contract or letter or circular 
which offers thgt rebate to them, and on which that traile arrangement is founded?— 
A. I presume very likely that a copy of the letter sent out by our local manager could 
be given, if the executive committee think it proper to do so. 

ti^. Will you undertake to procure it and furnish it to the commission ^d make it 
a part of your testimony when you receive your testimony for revision'?—A. I can 
not promise that without the permission of the company. 

Q. Will you do it if you get the permission of the company?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I should like to ask you alwut the circular to the Phila¬ 
delphia dealers. You staled that you did not know the exact language of the cir¬ 
cular. Being at the head of the commendal department of your company, you must 
know the general character of tliat circular. Can you state what the purport of it 
was?—A. I would rather not attompt to explain the purjmrt of it if the letter is to 
be part of my evidence. 

Q. Well, it is not settled that it will lie; and if you can recite the jiurport of it, I 
should like to have you do so.—A. 1 have never seen the letter, nor have I ever 
seen a copy of it, exce^lding as printed in the impers. 

Q. Were vou aware whether or not these Philadelphia dealers had violated their 
agreement with you and jmrchasixl glass abroad'?—A. Personally 1 was not aware 
M that fact. 

Q. You said you allowed them a percentage. 1 do not know but what your state¬ 
ment was clear and that I understood it imiHTfectly, but your answer seemeil to be 
that you allowed them a jicrcentage at the end of the year on the purchase of Amer¬ 
ican glass, whether the purcliase was confined to your com[)any or not. Was that 
the intention of your answer?—A. Yes. 

Q. If they purchase glass from the independent comiiauies, do yon allow them a 
percentage at the end of tlie year?—A. On the pimdia.sea from the independent 
companies? 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh, no; only on glass they purclmsctl from us. 

Q. On all glass they purchased from you?—A. Yes. 

Q. You can not state the character of that (circular'?—A. No; I can not. 

Q. (By Mr. Litch.m.\n. ) Have you staled the amount of this rebate that was 
allowed at the end of the year?—A. Five [ler cent. 

COMBINATION OF .lOBBEKS FIIEVIOCS TO OROANJZ.ITION OF FITTSBURO ELATE GLASS 

COMPANY. 

Q. Do you know of any organization or combination of jobliers that existed pre¬ 
vious to the organization of the Pittsburg lllate Glass Comiiany, the present Pitts¬ 
burg Plate Glass Company?—A. Yes. 

Q'. Wliomdid it embrace?—A. It embracetl tlie jobliers of gla-s throughout the 
United States—glass and kindred lines. 

Q. Did it embrace substantially all of them'?—A. All of the large buyers; yes. 

Q. Including those in the city of Philadelphia?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any largo manufacturer or large dealer in paints amt oils in Phila¬ 
delphia that was not included in that organization'?—A. There are a gooil many 
dealers in paints and oils that do not sell glass at all. 

Q. I am siieaking of tliose who do liandle glass and have in the past.—A. I do not 
know how large buyers of glass some of these paint men are in Philadelphia. 

Q. Was the firm of Lucas & Co. a member of that combination?—A. They were. 

Q. Did this combination of jobbers control the price at which plate glass was sold 
to the consumer?-A. Yes. 

Q. Did they control the price paid to the mannfactnrere for plate glass? I mean 
control in the sense that the manufacturer was in a measure compelled to accept the 
prices fixed by the jobbers.—A. Yes. 

Q. Was this association in a position therefore to raise the price on the consumer 
and lower the profits to the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And do you think that it did so?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is the effect of the operation of the present’ svstem inaugurated by the Plate 
Glass Company to do away with the injury of which you complain?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not an arrangement for the purpose of forcing tholb. who desire to buy 
.glass to accept terms dictated by your company.—A. No. 
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Q. Do you know of any inatanoo where presaure has hten brought by tlie Plato 
Glass Company upon firms who have bought from the indeiiendcnt’ nmiiHudes 
bceause they did so?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know of any pressure that lias Ixien brought upon jobbers importing 
glass because of such importations?—A. I think I answered that question. 

Q. You think tliat theanswer in relation to the circular answers that?—A. Yes. 

TERMS (IIVE.N TO IJEAI.ERS. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) One of the gentlemen who was hero the other day stateil, 
if I remeinlier correctly, that tlie jmn hasing arrangements they had with your com¬ 
pany w'cre such that the only profit they had in the business was this 5 per cent 
relaite at the end of the year, and if that were withdrawn their business would lie 
conducted at a loss. Is that tnie?—A. 1 do not know enough alsmt their expenses 
of doing business and how they sell their plate glass and kindrisl lines to answer that 
question. 

Q. (By Mr. LiTcnMAN.) Are they not eomptilled to sell at the price you fix in your 
jobbing business?—A. Home of the glass they would probably sell at that price; but 
every seller takes advantage wherever he can of the ignorance, perhajis, on the ]>art of 
the small buyer, or where he is buying other things in connection, and makes a profit. 

ti. Could they sell the glass bought from the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company at a 
less [irice than the Pittsburg Plahi Glass (lomjiany sold tliat glass through their job- 
liing establishments?—A. AYould they sell it at a less iirice than we sell it? 

(j! S'es.—A. No; I do not know wliy. 

Q. Then is the.') percent bas«l on the selling price through your joblairs?—A. 
The It ixT cent is based uimn the selling price. 

IJ. Is it not snlistantially true, then, as far as glass bought from your company is 
concerned, that the jobbers have, only that .5 per cent margin?—A. Not necessarily. 
Yon must understand that there are ago(«l many other items in connection with the 
buying of jilate glass upon W'hich they might make a profit; or lairhaps they mighi, 
in niaking an estimate, ask a little higher price for the glas.s. And I have known 
instances in the smaller trade, when 1 was a jobber, where we would make anywhere 
from hi to 25 per cent in excess of what commission we w'ere receiving from the 
manufacturer. 

Q. Do not the jobbers to whom the Plate Glass Company sell in their turn sell the 
consumers?—A. Yes; but they do not sell all consumers alike. That is left to their 
judgment to sell as they please. 

Q. I understand. But do you think that they could get from consumers a higher 
price than the consumers could buy tlie glass for from your jobbing houst's connected 
with the Pittsburg PlateGlassCompany?— A. They could in .some cases, because the 
consumer would not be familiar, iierhajis, with what the price of glass was. 

y. As a general jirojiosition, do you think it might be so?—A. General proposi¬ 
tion; no. 

Then that being the case and the price, or rather the rebate being based on the 
price which you make to the jobbers, is it not sulwtantially true that their only mar¬ 
gin of profit on the glass sold by the Pittsbuig Plate Glass Conqiany is the 5 jier 
cent?—A. Well, put it in the way you state it, yes. 

Q. You say put it in the way I state it; how elsi‘ wouhl you state it?—I mean 
Hulxitantiallv. 

<i. (By Mr. FARqniAR. ) To cover this very point, are your terms of payment and 
your discount the same to all customers, and publisheil so they will be known to 
all?—A. The terms of payment are what have always been quotisl in the trade and 
the prices are generally, announced by circulars. 

Q. These circulars are circulateal through the whole trade?—A. Yes, as far as we 
know them. 

Q. Since you have had this .5 tier cent in operation, how much has this premium 
rebate amounted to in any period of 12 months?—A. I can not say. 

Q. Are there any discounts given to different building contractors, superintending 
architects, and others, indeiiendent of your circular prices that you send to the whole 
trade through your distributing houses?—A. Those ))eople are all sold at whatever 
the market rate may be; they are all sold the same. 

Q. Is there any discretion on the {lart of your local agents at your distributing 
points as to making other and different prices than are containeil in your general 
contracting architects and superintending architects or builders?—A. 
We allow the local managers to use a good deal of discretion in these things. 

Q. Are they on salary or do they have a commission on sales?—A. On salary. 

XT Clarke.) Do you desire to make any further statement your^lf?— 

A. No. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. ARCHIBALD S. WHITE, 

l‘rexi(lciil yaikmul Sail < 'iim/Mmy, Ne.m Yirrk VMij. 

The commission met at 10.40 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. Archi- 
haUl 8. White, of New York City, president of the National Salt Comjjany, being 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

(j. (By Mr. Jknks.) Will you give your name and address and position with the 
Salt Company?—A. Arehihakl S. White, pn>sident of the National Salt Company, 
New York. 


SOI KCES OK S.\LT Sfl'I’I.V. 

Q. Will you give a statement wdth reference to the nature of the business you are 
conducting'and to some of the methods of inamifacture?—A. There are three sources 
of supply of salt: Kroni sea water, from natural brine springs, anil from mineral rock- 
salt deubsits which are found lielow the surface of tlie earth, varying from StW to 
3,000 feet in different Iwalities. The proiliietion of salt from sea water is usually 
carried on in a tropical climate by the imiKiunding of sea water in a jsiiid and the 
subsequent evaporation of that water by solar heat and wind. No salt is made from 
sea water in the Cnited States except on the I'acific coast, in California. Salt is 
made from brine springs at Syracuse, N. Y., liy solar evaporation and by evaporation 
by artificial heat, the brine being contaiiuKi in kettles set in masonry over a furnace. 
The principal source of priHluclioii of salt in the United States is from brine, which 
is procured by bringing fresh water in contact with the mineral rock salt contained 
in the earth. This brine is then pimnied to the surface, purified, and evajsirated. 

.MlfniOns OK EVAPOHATION. 

Three methods of evaporation are moat popular. The English or open-pan system 
consists of a steel pan 20 feet wide by 100 feet long, filled with brine alxiut 2 feet 
deep and situateil over a furnace. Fuel is burneil on grates under one end of the 
jian, the heat passing along under the pan its entire length and, with the gases of 
combustion escaping out of the stack at the epd of the pan opposite,the grate. The 
second or grainer system comsists of wooden or steel vats about 12.5 feet long by 11 feet 
wide and about 2 teet deep, which are filled with brine, and in which are immersed 
pipes, through which steam passes from the lioilers. Evaporation of brine results, 
and the salt is precipitatisl by gravity to the bottom of the grainer, whence it is lifted 
out by rakes operatwl by machinery or by labor. The third system is known as the 
vacuum process, where the brine is boiled under a vacuum in a elided vessel by 
application of steam heat. 

Q. In the case of the National Salt Company, do you manufacture any by the first 
methoil, the method of solar evaporation?—A. Yes; we employ all three methcsls. 
We have a small property in Texas using the method of solar evaporation in a lim¬ 
ited way, but not to any large extent. We do not use sea water. We evaporate 
brine by solar heat in Colorado City, Tex. 

BXTBNT OK IILSINBSS CO.VTKOLLEn BY THE NATIONAL SALT COMPANY. 

Q. With reference to the other methods employed, will you tell us in about what 
proportion they are iiseil by the National Salt Coiiqiany and where the main plants 
are located?—A. That is answered in your next question, which I understand to be, 
“What is the extent of the business, number, location and capwity of plants owned 
by the National ^It Company; the capacity, numlfer and location of plants of com¬ 
petitors?” As fitr as the busmen is concerned, the consumption of salt is universal. 
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The production in the United States is about 10,000,000 barrels annually. Tlie fol¬ 
lowing plants with their capacity are owned by the National Salt Uoimmnv and 
constituent companies; 


Plant. 


Location. 


(Myiiifa plant. 

Ithaca plant. 

(Jlcii plant. 

Pmy plant. 

Kcrrplaiit. 

Bradley plant.. 

Kmplrc plant. 

GoulnlockNo. 1. 

Gouinloek N(». 2 . 

llawloy plant. 

Warsaw plant. 

Pearl plant... 

Pavilion plant.. 

Lcroypinnt. 

United Salt G<i. ami varioius jilants owtH'il hy tiicia in (>hit». 

Morton plant.. 

Kddy plant. 

Uutchinson-KanHH 8 plant, and plants owned by them in ini- 
niotiiate vicinity. 

Ijone Star Salt Co., and various plants owninl l)y Ihein in 
Texa.s. 


; Ludlowvillo.N. Y 

' Tthaea.N. Y. 

: Watkins, N.Y. 

Perry, N.Y. 

i Rock Glen,N.Y .. 

WursjivVjN. Y. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

Pearl (-reek,N.Y. 

Pavilion, N.Y_ 

Leroy, N. Y. 


Wyandotte, Mich.. 

SuKlnaw, Mich. 

Hutchinson, Kans. 

I)alla.<i, Tex. 


Total 


Ca|>aclty 

(dally). 


Jinrrth. 

l,6tX) 

800 

i,:ioo 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

800 

800 

COO 

800 

400 

800 

1,000 

4,000 

1,200 

400 

■1,500 

1,200 


riioid’i rp»s' np inicK s.vlt. 

Q. (By Mr. Pniij.irs.) M’hcro is that water obtained in the case of tliese New 
York plants you s|ioke about iinttiog water down and pumping it out?—A. Erom tlie 
surface: usually from springs, lakes, or anv convenient source. 

Q. Is it generally pure water?—A. Yes;'it is taken from the surface iiecaiise tbat 
18 where we get our purest water. We eutrouiiter watery impregnatetJ with various 
muierals and substances going through the rottk, and we excliKle hik'Ii iinpun^ waters 
by putt ing in a casing, 

Q. What tliickness i,s tliat rock salt?—A. Well, it varies iji thickness from S to‘250 
feet; :wmetimes it occurs in one solid mass and idhcr times it is sc^parated bv strata 
III shale, occasionally by strata of iinicslonc. 

Q. At what depth is it generally obtaintsl there?—A. Tn New York State? 

Q. Yea; along the lakes in the works thal you have dcscrihwl, the Warsaw field, 
for i^aniple. A. In the Warsaw field tlie salt is found at the northern extremity of 
the field at Leroy, N. Y., about 800 feet Ix'low the surface. Tlie dip of the salt rock 
IS about 100 feet to the mile towani tlie south, so tliat when von get just lielow War¬ 
saw m tlie vicinity of Rock Glen, the salt is 8,000 feet hclow'tlie surface. 

Q. At lower depths would it not lie clicaisir to shaft for it?—A. The rock salt as it 
occure in nature is impure; that is, it is mixed with sliale and other earthy sub¬ 
stances and other niineral substances, as sulphate of lime. 

Q. Is that true in all parts?—A. There is none alisohitely pure; thev are all com- 
menaally pure, but in oraer to make a white, clean salt acceptable to the trade it is 
iiwessary to dissolve this rock salt and get it into a liquid condition for purification. 
Alter three impurities are eliminated the brine is evaporated and the salt produced. 
Every 100 jionnds of liriiie is saturated and contains tlieoretically about 26 pounds of 
^It pnmtically about 25—so tliat to produce 25 tiouiids it is necessary to evaiiorate 
75 pounds of water. ‘ 

Q. After you have used these wel Is for a time, is it necessary for the water to stand 
lonmr m order to get the proper amount of salt in solution?—A. The older a well is 
le better it is, because in time you have practically a subterranean lake, anil the 
process of putting the water down and bringing it up is really one operation. The 
water is taken at the surface and nut tlirough a force pump, and the initial force of 
S8*tog down into the well through the one pipe forces the brine in the well 
surface through another pipe. 

Yra platxis? If so, would not that weaken the brine?—A. 

fann’nf **S'''tog less siieciflc gravity than the brine is always on the sur- 

Tho K subtei^iean lake, and the salt being much heavier is at the bottom, 
is which IB to come to the surface is at the liottoiii of the well, and the well 

drep deep. You can’t tell, you guess at it, but it is several hundred feet 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is the well abandoned after this salt is taken ont?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phiu-ips.) In drilling this well are you comjxilled to make a cut 
through the top of it? —A. No, we drill through the top of it. A new well is not a 
desirable thing. It takes some time to create a cavity. You can readily imagine 
when the rock salt is dissolved away there is nothing to support the overhanging rock, 
and it continues to cave until it gets into the form of an afch and is self-supiwrting. 

Q. And after that do you have to clean it out?—A. Yes, we have to remove oiir 
piping, put in a string of tools, and <lrill deeper through this that was filled. 

Q. (By Mr. C«.arke.) When was tliis method of salt manufacturing introduced?— 
A. I do not know. It goes liack to the original Britons. The manufatdure of salt 
commenced in this country with Revolutionary times, y. was made in Syracuse, 
N. Y., by the Onondaga Indians, who produced it from hrme sinings. They discov¬ 
ered salt water coming out of (he earth and Isiiled it. Subsequently in the western 
Mrt of New York State the rock salt was diseoveriMl during the Ismm in oil times. 
Wells for oil were put down in different jiarts of the country and salt was found. 
The oil development has really located the salt deiwaits in this country; oil is usually 
sought for and salt found. 

Q. (By Mr. PniLiirs.) How extensive is that rock-salt deposit along the border of 
the lakes—about how many miles?—A. In New York State the rock-salt deposit 
extends from a point 35 miles east of Buffalo in a southeasterly direetion to a point 
a few miles north of Binghamton. I would say the average length is about 150 to 
200 miles, the average width about 30 miles, and the average depth from 20 feet at 
the extreme northwestern end to 285 feet at Ithaca. There is enough salt in New 
York State alone to supply the world for a million years. In Ohio the deiioait seems 
to surround Cleveland, about 15 or 20 miles east and west of Clevelaml, and 50 miles 
south. In Michigan the deposit of rock salt is found along the >St. Clair and Detroit 
rivers, and on the western side of Michigan, at Lndington ami Manistee. In the 
Saginaw Valley they have brine, and it is presumed to be the filtration through the 
earth from these rock-salt deposits on the cast and west of it. In Kansas rock salt 
is found in the centraLand western part of the State at from three to five hundred 
feet below the surface. In Louisiana there is a deposit of rock salt at Avery Island, 
and at another island known as Belle Island, on the Gulf. There is also some rock 
salt found in the southwestern comer of Virginia. It is a very peculiar formation, 
however, and occurs in jiockets only; that is, it is unusual. It usually occurs in 
well-defined strata. There is some litUe rock salt in Wyoming and in Utah, but 
not available l)ecau8e removed from transportation facilities. That is almut the 
known dej^it to-day in this country. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) You were sjieaking of putting water down to the rock salt 
and then pumping out the brine and evaporating that. How large a proportion of 
your business is carrieil on in the other way where yon finil a deposit of brine, as in 
the Saginaw Valley, so tliat you do not pump any water?—A. Well, I should say 
perhaps 3 or 4 per cent. You understaml that from an economic standpoint 
one must evaporate the strongrat brine, while in these natural brine springs the 
brine is weak. For instance, with a salometer teat brine from rock salt will stand 
100 at saturation; the .Saginaw Valley brine ^nds about 06; the Syracuse brine at 
62; so that it requires a great deal more fuel to produce 1 ]M)und ot salt from Sagi¬ 
naw or Syracuse brine than it does from natural brines. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What is the strength ot the Utah brine?—A. The source 
of production of brine in Utah is the Great Salt Ijake, where their industry is carried 
on by solar evaporation, and that brine stands about 85 to 90. 

Q.. Do you do any salt mining at all?—A. Yes. We are not intgrested in the 
mining business, but there are three mines in the western New York field, two in 
Kansas, and two in Louisiana, and they mine salt and prepare it for the market just 
as anthracite coal is mined; in fact, the two operations arc almost identical. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Yon say those salt mines are not in your company?—A. They 
are not. The consumption of rock salt as taken from the earth in its natural condi¬ 
tion is about 10 per cent of the total for the whole country, the other 90 per cent 
being evaporated salt. The reason lor that you will see when I explain to you that 
the mineral rock salt in nature is impure, and that restricts its sale. 

(OST OK KUEL USED IS PltonClTION OK SALT. 

Q. Did you have anything in regard to the cost of fuel in larrymg on your busi- 
new—A. That is determined entirely by the location. 

Q. 1 wish you woulds^kof the costas regards the Now York, Ohio, and Michigan 
plants—the kinds of fuel used, for example.—A. In New York theiuel used is the 
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cheapest quality of coal—usually antliracite screening which have Ixien the refiuw 
from the minus. The salt manufacturers were the first ones to utilize that refuse. 
In Michigan the manufacture of salt is carried on in connection with the manufacture 
of lumber, and is practically a by-product. The refuse from the sawmills, consisting 
of slabs, sawdust, etc., is burned under boilers and steam ^neratcd and the steam 
used in the eva^ration of the brine, and the salt is produced thereby. In Ohio 
coal is used, usually bituminous alack, that being the cheapest article, which is pro¬ 
cured from the eastern Ohio and Pittsbniv ilistrict. In Kansas fuel is procured from 
Kansas points on the Santa Fe road and on the Missouri Pacific. 

Q. About what does the coal cost that is use<l in New York?—A. Well, in New 
York it averages about $1..W a ton delivered at tlie salt works. 

Q. Where the salt manufacture is carried on in connection with the lumlxir indus¬ 
try do yon count the coat of fuel anything at all, or is it better than nothing?—A. That 
is a matter of opinion. .Some salt manufacturers figure that they can make salt for 
nothing, and others say it costa them more than they get for it. Their business is so 
interwoven—the timber in the forestand the mill and the lumber itstdf, and the salt 
business, they are all mixed up together, and they don’t kci'p a very accurate set of 
books anyway. 

Q. Because they think the fuel costs nothing, do they go on the basis that it would 
cost them something to dispose! of the slalw in other ways?—A. Yes; it would. Yon 
will find in lumlier camps and sawmills iinmensi! towera erected for the purpose of 
burning these slabs. They aecumulati! so rapidly they must be gotten rid of. 

eoMi’ETiToas OF riiK nation.ii. s.M.r eo.iie.e.w. 

Q. Haxl yon finished what you had to say with referenix! to plants?—A. Plants 
owned by competitors are scattereil in different prmlucing sections of the country. 
In New York .State the .Syraeuse industry is owned by some 12 individuals aiid 
corporations. In the western New York field there are 2 plants owned by compet¬ 
itors, in Ohio 4, in Michigan 14, in Kansas 1, and in Texas 2. 

Q. Have von any understanding with these (xmi|ietitors in regard to prices?— 
A. No. 

y. Will you .state what percentage of the entire product of the country is manu¬ 
factured by the National Halt Company, and what by your competitors?—A. Well, 
that is a verydiflicult thing to state, l)ecau.«e we do not know exactly what our coni- 
laditors are making. Butl should say that the National .Halt Company controlled 
faitween 8.5 and !H) percentof theevaiwrated salt made east of the Rocky Mountains. 

tj. You say of the evaporated salt, leaving out the salt mined?—A. Leaving out of 
the discussion all the mined salt and the solar salt which is made at Svracusi*. 

Q. Then of the salt which is consumed east of the Ris ky Mountains yon would 
put the percentage somewhat less?—A. Yea. 

Q. (By Mr. Pnii.Lii's.) About what percentage would that Is’?—A. IVell, niiighly 
I should say 75. 

Q. (^By Mr. LiTcnMAN.) Have you stated the amount of cotisumption of salt in the 
United States?—A. Of evaporated salt the consumption is alwtit 10,000,000 barrels, 
and of the mined salt I can not give you reliable figures, but I should say it is 
approximately 2,000,000 liarrels. 

Q. & that the total consumption is about 12,0(K),0(K) liarrels?—A. Yes. Well, 
there is perhaiis 1,000,000 barrels of solar salt to lie added to that; so the total con¬ 
sumption would be 1.2,000,000 liarrels. 

Q. Now, how inueli of that i3,000,000 barrels did yon turn out?—A. last year we 
sold between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 barrels. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Did you include the Utah salt in that list of yours or of 
your competitors?—A. That is a competitor of ours; but the Utah production is prac¬ 
tically confined to the Utah Valley and territory tributary thereto. We do not go 
west of the Rocky Mountains, nor can they come east, because of conditions which 
1 will explain to you in a few minutes—that is, freight rates. 

METHODS OF FBOMOTION EMPLOYED BY THE NATION.VI. SALT COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Now, if you will take uji this next question as to the methi^ 
of promotion of the National ^It Company.—A. The company was organized in 
March, 1899, and acquired at that time 13 plants in New York State. The basis of 
purchase WM an appraisal of the tangible assets and an issue therefor of prefer!^ 
stock. An issue of common stm’k was also matle to the owners of those properties 
for their good will, earning capacity, trade-marks, brands, etc., on a liasisof five times 
their average annnal earnings for the two preceding years. To illustrate: A con¬ 
cern that showed average annual earnings of f10,000 received $50,000 of common 
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stock at par. Kach owner was then privileged to cash in one share of preferred stock 
and one share of common stock, and receive therefor 1100. Working capital was 
also providefl hy an issue of one share of preferred and one share of common for 
1100. There was no syndicate formed to nnderwriteany of the securities. An offer¬ 
ing was made of securities to procure the cash requiretl through the Atlantic Trust 
Company of New York, which received therefor a foe of^$.5,750. I will he glad to 
semi you the voucher if you will be interested in seeing it.' Suliseqaenfly proper¬ 
ties in Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, and Texas were purchased on the best terms possi¬ 
ble, payments ^eing made sometimes in stock of the National Salt Company and 
sometimes in cash. In that connection here is a copy of the printed circular issued 
at that time, entitled “I’lan of organization. National Salt Company,” which I will 
submit in evidence if you desire. Here is also the sub*'ription agreement of the 
National Salt Company which was signed by siibscribera on the offering of the 
Atlantic Trust Cotiqiany. 

Exhibit 1. — I’lnn of onjimkatiuii amt «uli«iri/>'loii. agrmnml of the Nalkmal iSalt Cotnjtany. 

I’lan of Ouoan'izatiox. 

X.ATIOXAI. SALT COMPA.NV. 

(To be organizcil iiiidi-r the laws of New .lersey.) 


Authorized capital: 

Noncumulative 7 )>er cent preferred stock. S.5,000,000 

Common stock. 7,000,000 

Present issue of capital stis k: 

Preferred stock. 2,400,000 

Common stock. '1,500,000 


It ispropo.ied to organizeacorpoiati.io nmlec ihc litwsol New .lersey tohecalled the 
National Salt Company, for the piirpo.se of imitiiig into oii(‘ corporation the following 
salt-manufacturing plants, producing about tHt jier cent of the evaporateil salt from 
brine by artificial heat nianiifactiired in the Spite of New York; Bradley Salt Com- 
mny, Warsaw, N. Y.; Cayuga lake Salt Coniiany, Ludlowville, N. Y.; Empire 
Dairy Salt Company, Warsaw, N. Y.; W. C. (iouinfoek, Warsaw, N. Y.; Glen Salt 
Company, Watkins,'N. Y.; llawley Salt Company, Warsaw, N. Y.; Ithaca Salt Com¬ 
pany, Ithaca, N. Y.; Kerr Salt Companv, Rrtck Glen, N. Y.; Is; Roy Salt Cninjany, 
I.«roy, N. Y.; Pavilion Salt Comiiany, Pavilion, N. Y.; Pearl Salt Company, Pearl 
Creek, N. Y.; Silver Lake Salt Company, Perry, N. Y.; Warsaw Salt Company, 
Warsaw, N. Y.; and also to ac<|nire the business of the National Salt Company of 
West Virginia, whiidi is now aiding as a distributor of the prishicts of the above- 
named manufactories. 

In the acq^uisition of the foregoing ennmeratiMl ]>ro|H!rties and business the new 
company will issue— 

Preferred stock..$2,400,000 

Common stock.•.. 5,500,000 


i Later the wlnu'SM sulinntleil a ropy of the vouctier, as follows: 

Cheek No. 29.] [Voiielier No. 29. 

New YofAc. April J3, IfUfU. 


yatiowd SfiU Compamj to AUantic Temt Ompaiuj, Ao WiUUm «/.. New York, Ifr. 


[Account of orKanization expcnw'H.] 

To services rcnflercil ns depository for $1,150.000—7 per cent prcfcrrwl stocks—issuln»f receipts 
for subscriptions so paid, and transfer of moneys so received to United States Morlftagennd 
Trust Company.$5,7 j0 


Price corrw't. 

Extensions cxaminci! 


Rccoiveil-, 1899, of National Salt Company-dollars, 

in full payment of alxivc account. 


Approvesi 


. 1 PliaLsi: receipt and return this voucher to us at once. 

(Indorsed:) Voucher No. 29, date April 18.1899; amotint, »5,750; in favor of AtlaiiUe Trust (Com¬ 
pany; charged to oi^nization expense account. 
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The Imlance of the capital stock of the corporation, viz, 12,600,000 of preferred and 
$3,500,000 of common stock will be nswl solely for the acquisition of modem manii- 
facturin (5 salt plants, the product of other salt properties in the states of Ohio and 
Michigan, and the general purposes of the coin)iaiiy. 

Tlie aliove-nameil manufacturers are to transfer their good will, plants, patents, 
trade-marks, and all their visible tangible real and personal property to the new 
company, under certificates of the manufacturers, resi>ectively, ttiat they are free of 
all indebtedness, seiairetl or otherwise. 

These manufacturers have agreed to take, in part payment for their properties, 
about 65 jierccntof the purchase price in shares of capital stock of thenewcomjiany. 

Tlie net profits of tile above-mentioned jiroperih s during the year 161)8, on a pro¬ 
duction of about 3110,000 tons of salt, were, as certilieil to by the parties realizing the 
same, respectively, not less than $450,fl(X). 

By the proposed union, economies in the manufacture, transportation, and distri¬ 
bution of the product, it is estimated, wtll amount to not less than $150,000 par 
annum. 

For the purpose of providing funds for sucti of the manufacturers as prefer to 
accept cash, a working capital of not less than $450,000, consisting of raw material, 
tinished jiroduct, and cash, and to carry out the plan tbec Atlantic Trust Company of 
New York, for the accc;ount of the undersigned, will receive subscriptions for 
$1,150,000, cmlitling the subsccrilier to $1,1.50,000 of prciferrecl and $1,1.50,000 of com¬ 
mon stock of the proiMised new ccompany when issued and recceivcsl for delivery by 
the IJnitcid States .Mortgage and Tru.st Conqiany. 

The right is reservwT to reject sulcscriptions and to ailed smaller amounts than 
those applied for. 

The $1,150,000 realized from the sale of ca|iital stock as above (crovided are to 
be paid over by the At lantic Trust Company to the Unite'd States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, to order of the undersignecl, to Ix' applies! by the last-mentioned trust 
campany, as the agent of the undersigned, to the purposes aforesaid. 

In casec, for any reii.son, any of thee properties above enumerated shall not Ixc 
accpiired by the new company as alsne indicated, then there shall be withheld from 
the proposed issue of prei'erreed and cconnnon stock as above slcvted, such cut amount 
of preferred and cconnnon stock as is c'stimatc'cl to be thevalncof said propertv or 
properties so omitted, according to a schedule lodged with the United States IVfort- 
gage and Trust Cointamy by the undersigned. 

Application will lx‘ made to have the- securities listed on the New A'ork Stock 
Kxcdiange. 

I).ited New York, March 11, l,6>)i). 

Akc ncii.ci.i) S. tVniTE, 
/Vr.*d./rcd Xiiliimnl Still I'oiiipiuitj nf llVxt 


.V.CTIOX.VI. S.VI.T '-OMI'.C.W. 

SithtttYl/tliw tujn’fmoit. 

We, the undcirsigmed, in consideration of our mutual promises and agreememts, and 
for other gcxxl and valuable considerations, do hereby agree with the Atlantic Trust 
Company of New York, and with each other, to sidiscrilie and pay to the .Atlantic 
Trust tloinpany of New A'ork the amounts std opixrsite our res|H!ctive names, of the 
stock of a new itoriioration entitled the “ National Sidt Companv.” 

It is understood and agreed by an<l between the parties as follows: 

That the moneys j>aid into the Atlantic Trust (lompany under this agrixunent shall 
be appliwl to carrying out the plan of combining tlie plants and interests now 
engaged in the manufacture of salt. 

Kach subscriber hcreb) shall, at the time of tnaking the sitlBcription, pay to the 
Atlantic Trust Company an amount eipial to 10 |x‘r cent of the subscritrtlon, the bal¬ 
ance to be due and payable on April 1, 1690. 

Kach suliscriber shall receive from the Atlantic Tnist Comiianv, in consideration 
of their subscription hereto at the time of payment, an assignable certificate of the 
Atlantic Trust Company entitling the holder to 7 per cent preferred shares of the 
National Salt Company to the amount of their subscription at ixir, together with a 
like amount of the common shares of the said company, subject to completion of 
payment in accordance with the terms of this subscription. 
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This a(?rcement may be executed in separate writings with the same effect as if all 
the signatures were upon one, and shall bind and benefit the respective successors 
and assigns of all subscribers. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands this 8th day of March, 1899. 


Name. j 

AddresH. ' 

1 


.9 


Amount. 


rilAKAl'TKR AND AMOUNT OF ST(HK 1M8UKD. 

Q. (By Mr. .Iknks.) 1 want to ask one question further with reference to the state¬ 
ment you made as to the issue of the common stock for the good will and trade- 
marks'and so on; you said it was !i times the net earnings?—A. Yes. We only have 
one kind of earnings in our business; that is net. 

Q. (By Mr. Fahquhar.) The premium, then, was 5 years’ net earnings, to take 
up the good will and everything ete Indonging to the coneerns?—A. Yes. 

Q. Indejjendent of the tangilde assets?—A. In other words, weendeavored to issue 
a primary security which we calletl prefcrre<l stock, as representing the absolute value 
and tangible a&sets. Then we recognizeil that there was an earning lapacity, and all 
those considerations, which were entitled to some expression in capitalisations, but 
we did not want to confound that with the primary security. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) In the case of yourestalilishments you said they were paid for 
sometimes in ca.sh and .sometimes in seenrities. Was there any general rule as to the 
choice that was given to securities if they decided to take them? Was it on the basis 
of $100 or was one share of Iwth preferrt’d and common given for llOOcash?—A. We 
determined the value of a property, and if it was decided that we should pay for it 
in stock of the company the issue was usually made on the basis of a share of pre¬ 
ferred and a share of common .stock tieing worth $100. Tn some instances, however, 
the transfer was maile on the basis of the market price of the two stocksat that time. 
They have never lx*n below par—that is $100 for the two, and they have Iteen as 
high as $140. 

Q. Sometimes you put it on the market at hall the face value?—A. Yes; just the 
best trade we could make. 

Q. When were the outside plants bought in mostly, or do you still keep on buying 
them from time to time?—A. No, we have finished. 

Q. How long since?—A. The last property was a*'.ciuirc<l a year ago last February. 

Q. As regards the plants in the existing organization, that was practically covered 
in what you said Ixdore?—A. Yes. I can not quite understand what you mean by 
that, unless you want to know how we conduct our business? 

ORGANIZATION' Of* THE BUSINESS. 

Q. What I had in mind was particularly the way in which yon had the business 
organized, and your method of promotion.—A. Well, it is on well-organized lines, a 
good deal on the army principle, or, as 1 understand ixilitics are conducted; that is, 
the producing districts. New York, Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, and Texas are divided 
into departments, each with its head, and each stands on its own ttottom and con¬ 
ducts its business in its own way, receiving general instructions from the executive 
officers. The purpose of that or^iiization is that wo may keep in close contact with 
our trade; that we may know their requirements and not attempt to deal with con¬ 
ditions a thousand miles away. We find it very satisfactory. 

Q. How often do you get reports, from the different establishments with reference 
to their business?—A. Every day. Every morning there is placed on my d^k a 
recapitulation of sales in every oflice which we have. Once a month we close our 
books and faiow how much money we have made or lost and where it was made or 
lost and how. 

Q. So that from the central oflice you are enabled to give detailed instructions to 
the managers of your separate plants as to where they are weak and where they are 
strong, and so on?—A. Yes, we find that by comparing the different records, or 
rather rubbing the records of the different depjjrtmcnt manners toother, we pr^ 
duce good results. If one man is extrava^nt in one particular, his attention is 
called to that, and he is ambitious to be No. T on the list. 
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Q. (By Mr. FABQonAH.) Wliat is your means and manner of distribution to your 
customers—through your own agents or through commission houses?—A. AVell, we 
do it in different ways. We have endeavored not to use wliat would be tailed vio¬ 
lence to established customs. In soine parts of the (ountry the salt has been 
htmdled through agents and dealers. In other parts of the country we have got just 
as close to the consumer as ixjssible. The policy of our ctjmpany is to deal with the 
consumer as far as possible and cut out the middieinan. If it were possible to "hand 
around a b^ of salt to each consumer we would like to do it. 

Q. (ByMr. Jenks.) Coming again to your methisl of doing business: l)o you have 
any way to stimulate the activity of the superintendents of your different districts in 
their work, by letting their pay defiend in part on the results of their works, or is it 
only by comparing their results?—A. Individual effort is recognized from the presi¬ 
dent down. His salary, by the way, is contingent on results; and wo attempt to 
follow that out right along the line to the most common laborer. Of course we can 
not always do that. A man is a man with a good many of our employers, and we 
can not make the distinction which we wmild like to and which good men deserve. 
It is not possible to jnit them on piecework. 


.VIErilOll os MANAOINO I'CIH'IIASKI) IM.A.STS. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) You bought out various plants, you .say. Now are these 
plants run by the owners and are they still employed, or have you put in a new set 
of men altogether?—A. Well, they were retained in most of the plants; they act as 
superintendents. 

Q. Having stock?— A. Most of them have retained tlie stock which they received. 

Q. The larger per cent of the employees under them remain?—A. Oh, yes; there 
were no great changes; of course, there have btwn some few in the w-orking out of 
economies. One factory here and there is dropiied. The matter gets into the news¬ 
papers, and we are abused for it. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Alsnit how many jilants have you found it advisable to 
shutdown?—A. Six. 

Q. Out of how many?— A. Out of :iti. 

HKASONS FOli KOKMINIi THE (XIMlll.'iATIO.V ASH Cl'S KSKraTS. 

Q. Now, if you will take up this next question please, with reference to the rea¬ 
sons for the formation of the organization and the effects of the combination.—A. 
Economic conditions demanded the formation of the organization. It was organized 
by salt manufacturers for their self-preservation. The competition was severe, not 
only as to prices, but as to quality. As the prices were rcsiuced, it was the tendency 
to make cheaper and porrrer salt, and to place it on the market in cheap, inferior, 
and flimsy packages. All salt is sold delivered at point of consumption, not at point 
of production. Of that delivered, from 30 jier cent to 60 per cent of the price con¬ 
stitutes freight; therefore, each producing section should naturally supply the terri¬ 
tory contiguous thereto. This was notalways thocase, however, assaltmaniifactured 
in some localities was not acceptable in quality to purchasers. As a result, salt was 
shipped to distant and unnatural markets, paying freight thereon equal, and some¬ 
times exceeding, the value of the salt at the point of production. For instance, much 
salt was shippM from New York State fields to western markets at a freight rate of 
from IS'cents to 70 cents^r barrel, while the market price of the same at the point 
of production was much less than 70 cents per barred. Reforms have Imen made by 
proeiucing a uniform quality of salt of a standard grade of manufaedure in each of the 
several producing districts, and an economy has Ish'U effected by supplying markets 
from the nearest point of production at the lowest prevailing freight rate, thus doing 
away with the extravagance of cross shipping of freight. The competition in many 
sections was intense and vicious. For instance, the average price received by many 
manufacturers in Michigan in July of 1899, was 28 cents per liarrel for granulated salt, 
which price included uie cost of the barrel, which is estimated to be 20 cents; the 
remaining 8 cents did not cover the lalxir and other costa of producing the salt. 
Much of MichiMii salt was sold in territory naturally tributary to the Oliio and 
Kansas flelds, which was an imnatural market. These sales were effected, primarily, 
hecaiM the Ohio and Kansas producers were shipping their salt into territory which 
considered was theirs because of its geographical position. You 
will observe that the producing sections of tlie countiy find their markets, or rather 
toeir markets are dictated to them, by freight rates. Kansas can not ship salt to New 
Yorkj nor New York to Kansas, nor Michigan to New York, nor New York to 
Michigan; the freight is more than the value of the salt. 
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Q. You Bpoke of the eompetition being very severe in ('ertain localities, and you 
developed the subject mrlicularly as regards freight rates. As a matter of fact, were 
the salt companies in different places able to {my dividends or not?—A. Well, some 
were and some were not. Properties that were well located, well managed, producing 
a superior grade of goods, made motiev, and the reverse did not. 

Q. You spoke also of the quality. In how many places is there a state insiwction 
of salt that really affects materially the quality and keeps it up?—A. Well, there is 
a fake inspection in Michigan; it does not amount to anytfiing; the barrels are 
branded before the contents arc put into them. 

Q. Is the salt itself inspiH'ted in the bins Ixdore it is packed?—A. No. It is sup¬ 
posed to Ite; but the law isn’t carried out. 

Q. Is Michigan the only state where there is supposml to be a state insjxxition?— 
A. In New York state the brine springs are umler the control of the state of New 
York, but the inspection does not amount to anything. 

Q. Do you tinnk that the formation of this company is to be considered as one of 
the causes of fixing and keeping iq) the quality?— A. In these large organizations 
you must have a system; without it you can not do business for a moment. Now, 
the system means a uniformity of doing everything, and, therefore, we must do the 
best at all times; we iiiiisi jirodui'e the very best salt that we can. One great disad¬ 
vantage which I think that the large corporations labor under is their inability to 
cater to the whims, prejudices, and ignorance of buyers who want goods packed this 
way or that way. It is impossible in large organizations to give much latitude to 
individual desires among consumers. We must make a slandanl, and that standard 
must be the very highest jinssible. 

KCO.NOMIC KSKl-Xri'S OS OllOA.Nl/.ATlON. 

Q. You spoke of the saving in freight rates. Are there any other savings that were 
contemplattKl?—A. Well, there are savings in distribution by doing away with the 
middleman and selling direct to the consumer; the consumer gets that. I understand 
the question to bej “The effei'ts of organization: (») on prices, with statistics for 
some years before and after its forniation; (h) on wages; {<■) on dividends; (d) on 
competitors.” It is difliciilt to present authetitic statistics of a range of prices for 
some years past, due to the fact that the development of the western New York, Ohio, 
Kansas, ami Texas industry is recent, say within the last 10 or 1.') years. 

You will lielow lind a schedule of prices which the manufacturers in Michigan 
have averaged since 1806. The range is, in IHiiO they received .$1.80 per barrel; in 
1900, 47 cents. There has been a gradual reduction down the line. These prices, 
by the way, are supposed to he at the jioint of production. It is difficult to make a 
comparison lietween existing prices atid the above figures, for the reason that the 
National Balt Company has endeavored to eipialize prices in various parts of the 
country, which prices are vitally affectdl by prevailing freight rates, the intention 
and enort being to place the salt within the hands of the consumer at the lowest 
price possible consistent with goml quality and a fair iirolit. The average price pre¬ 
vailing to-day at the different markets is, in my judgment, less than the average 
price which prevailed 5 years ago. 

Q. When was the National Salt Company organized?—A. The 18th of NIarch, 1899. 

(The following is the range of prices in Michigan from 1866, above referred to by 
the witness): 


Year. j 

1 Price per 

1 iMirret, 

i Year. ^ 

Price perj 
, barrel. | 

Your. 

Price jHir 
liarrel. 

.Year. 

Price per 
barrel. 


! «1.H0 
i 1.77 


$1.10 

1.06 

1884. 

$0,761 

.70 

1893., 

1 $0.44/0 



1886. 

181M.; 

.61 


! 1.85 

! 1.68 

i 1.32 

! 1.46 

' 1.46 

1 1.37 

1.19 


.86 

.85 

1.02 

1886.1 

.66 

1896.: 

.48A 

.40i 

.41 



1887. 

..671 

1896.: 


1879.1 

1888. 

.58f 

1897. 



.76 


-MA 

1 .55,^ 

1898. 

.48 A 



.831 

1 .70 

J890. 

1899. 

.38$ 


1882. 

1891. 

! .mP 

1900. 

.47 

1874. 

im .1 

.81 

1892. 

.6-4 

1 

1901 (about). 

.55 


Q. (By Mr. A, L. Haruis.) Is your 1901 price reckoned upon the same basis that 
you have reckoned the other prices?—A. Not exactly, because those other prices 
were the net returns at the end of the year on w^ich they were made. Thep figure 
lam giving you are estirnatiHl. We are handling our business entirely difforently 
from what it was fonnerly handled. 
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Q. (By Mr. Jkkkb.) There has been, then, quite a material iiierease in the price 
since the oi^janizatioii of your company—in tlie last year or two—an increase of 
about 9 eenW—A. No. 

Q. From 38 to 47 I'ents?—A. Well, that iiardly represents that the increase has 
been that much. Tluirc has been an advance in freight rates of approximately 25 
per cent. So that the differance of 9 cents would not represent it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I would like to ask you how this advan <!0 in freight rates 
was effected. Was it by a change in the classification or direct?—A. Not direct; 
salt is a Bpe<'i8l commodity and has a <’ommodity rate. The rate was advanced almut 
the same as everything else was. 

Q. (By Mr. Oi.ahke. ) How does the prtwent price isjiniKire with the average for 
10 years past?—A. I sliould siiy it was less, but for the reasons I have alnauly 
stated it is difficult to make a comparison between existing prices and the aliove 
figures. 

THE HELATIONS EXIHTINCi DETWEEN THE NATIONAl. SALT CO.MPANY AND ITS K.MPIAIYEES. 

The effect on wages has Isien an advance of 20 to .'!() per cent in the wages of 
lalKircrs, anil about 15 per cent advance in the wages of foremen and superintend¬ 
ents. Comparisons can not be made in the wages of officers, individual ability gov¬ 
erning such cases. Men that we were employing for $1 and .$1.10, 4 or 5 years ago, 
to-day are getting from $1.50 up. 

(J. (By Mr. Kennedv.) How docs that compare with 1892 and I89.S?—A. Five 
years ago we hired laborers wdio worked 10 hours a day for from $1 to$1.10aday, 
while the men to-day doing tlie same kind of work are getting $1..50 and upward. 

Q. That 5 years ago would carry them into the time of the depreasion. Can you 
give the wages in the previous good times—1891 and 1892 and along there?—A. No; 
I could not stale that with accuracy. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks.) In most cases, so far as you are aware, was fhere something 
of a rwuction in wages at the time of the deiiression in 1893 and 1894?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. So this rise in wages is to a considerable extent a reinstatement of the rates of 
wages w hich existed liefore the time of the depression?—A. 1 think it is more than 
that. This is not purely a vohmiary advance. We deal with the subject very lib¬ 
erally liecause we can afford to; but labor has lieen scarce and there has been a great 
d(‘mand for it. We gi't a Ixitter class of labor when we pay more money. We pet 
lietter service and we can give our customers belter service. We would enjoy paying 
$4 a day and having the public pay for it. 

tj. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have yon the facilities from which j'ou could prepare a 
table of wages from 1890 up to tlie present lime?—A. The following table shows the 
rates each year: 

TohU' of irotji'H jxfid in the milt imliielrii Jrinii. tttlto to Ittoi^ Inrhoiin’. 


V(>Hr. laabortTH. Klrouiuii. 


UiboroFN. 


Firemen. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 


1895. 


$I.ri0 

1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

81.00 to 1.25 
1.00tol.l2i 


#1.75 

1S%.! 

1.75 

1897... 1 

1.75 

1K9.S.! 

1.50 


i..'i5 

1900.. 

1.36 




81 . m 

1.25 ' 

1.25 

1.3711 

1.40 

1.50 


81.35 

1.35 

1.50 

1.621 

1.621 
8l.7Ulol.80 


Q* (By Mr. Faimiitiiab.) Of wliat nationality are your eniployetw in the laboring 
<uaH8?—A. All nations. 

Q. Which one preilominates?—A. Americans. A great many of our works are 
looted in small towns, and the labor there UHually conies from the country. 

In your western New York fatdories is the lalior mostly local?—A. Yes; although 
a good deal of it is drifting labor of all nationalities. We have never been very suc¬ 
cessful with Italian labor, out we have lieeii very suitcessful with the Irish, Germans, 
an<l Swedes. 

Q- (By Mr. Phillips. ) About how many laborers would be employed in f)roducing, 
•^ay, 1,000 barrels of salt?—A. That is a very diflicult thing to state, l)ecau.'«e it deiiends 
‘“'Bie system which is employed. 

M- Take some one of your own works.—A. Take the open-pan system. The cost 
f ^janufaitture is, roughly speaking, divided into 2 parts—one-half forfuel and one-half 
lor labor—and to produce 1,000 barrels of salt would require al)Out 60 men 1 day. 
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Q. Now, would that be a fair average ot the total output of )Our 13,000,000 bw- 
reis— the labor that would fie employed in this industry?—A. No; that WOU/u not he 
a fair avera«e. Wo will cut that in half. That labor is used entirely in producing 
the salt and putting it into the warehouse. Quite as much or more fator is used in 
packing the salt into receptacles and packages for the market and shipping it. 

Q. That would necessarily be included in the labor in preparing it for the market?— 
A. I thought you spoke of making it alone. 

Q. Making and preparing to ship.—A. I did not understand you. 

Q. Then it would require rather more than 60—say 120 men?—A. No; because in 
some systems of manufacture we do not employ as much labor in making 1,000 
barrels; and I think if you would put it at 100 men per 1,000 barrelsof salt dailythat 
would cover the labor employed in the manufacture andjihipping. 

Q. Would that be fair for the 1.3,000,000 barrels produced?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr, Is.vks. ) When you say 100 men does that include female labor 
also?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) About how many men are employed in the salt industry 
in the United States?— A. Do you mean that part of the industry controlled by us or 
all of it? 

Q. The whole of it.—A. I should say from 1.30,000 to 150,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Speaking generally, about what proportion of the employees 
are women?—A. About 30 per cent. 

Q. You spoke ot the increase in wages during the last year or two. When you 
gave the figures of $1.50 you were referring, I suppose, to ordinary lalmr?—A. Com¬ 
mon lalxir. 

Q. As to the wages of suiierintcndents?—A. (Reading.) The effect on wages has 
been an advance of 20 to 30 i)er cent in the wages of laborers, and aliout 15 per 
cent advance in the wages of foremen and suiierintendcnta. Comparisons can not be 
made in the wages of oflicers, individual ability governing such cases. 

Q. With reference to your traveling men, would there lie some saving by dealing 
directly with customers and doing away with middlemen? Are you able to dis¬ 
pense with the servil'es of a large nuinticr of salesmen?-A. I shouM say the number 
has been reduced 30 per cent. 

Q. About how many dixis that mean that yon were able to let go?—A. We do not 
employ a great many salesmen. In fact, I presume there were 50 salesmen employed 
before the consolidation, and since then I think there are probably 35 to 40. There 
has been a reduction of not more than 10 or 15 men, and those men were shifted to 
other positions. No one lost his employment. 

Q. You save more by means of dealing direct?—A. By going directiy to the trade— 
the customer or as near as we can get—to the retail dealer. 

Q. Are your workmen ill many instances members of trades unions?—A. No; Ido 
not think they are. 

Q. In some cases?—A. 1 think there is some sort of community of interest, but 
no oi-ranized labor. 

0. ^ the question has not come up with yon at all as to whether you would deal 
with nn(pns?—A. We have never had a strike. 

^ Have yon anything further with reference to the question of wages?—A. No; 

I think of nothing that has not been covered. 


Q. Take up the point with reference to dividends.—A. (Reading.) Not know¬ 
ing the earninijw of all the plants that are now owned by the National Salt Company 

S nor to organization, it is impossible to answer this question intelligently. The 
ational Salt Company has regularly paid dividends at the rate of 7 per cent per 
annum on preferreci stock since organization, and 6 per cent per annum on common 
stock one year after organization was completeil. 

Q. While you have not the data with reference to all these different establish¬ 
ments, I infer from what you said before with reference to the condition of the trade 
that you would consider the dividends considerably better than for each of the 
interests before?-A. No. It is pretty difficult to say. I can give yon n^ own 
experience in localities vou arc familiar with. I owned a large part of the Cayuga 
Company’s works at Ludlowville, N. Y., just above Ithaca. For 3 years prior to our 
selling out to the National Salt Company we maile an average of 20 per cent every 
year. But that was a very well-located property. 

Q. Was that a stock company?—A. Yes. , 
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Q. How did the capitalization of that com|)are with the capitalization of the 
National Salt Company, if you make the comparison with the tangible assets?—A. It 
was taW in on the basis I suggested. They received in preferred stock the amount 
of their tangible assets. 

^ What was your capitalization before?—A. It was $160,000. They received, I 
think, $240,000 of preferred stock, which represented the original plant. You per¬ 
haps recollect that the plant was increased. Its original capacity was 300 barrels, 
and the capital stock at that time was $75,000. The stock was increased to $]50,(X)0 
and the capacity of the plant was increased to 1,000 barrels a day. When we sold 
it to the National Halt Company it had a capacity of aliout 1,800 liarrels a day, but 
the capital stock had not been increased. Tne 20 per cent earnings they made were 
not paid out in dividends. 

Q. The 20 iicr cent was on the $1.50,000 capitalization?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was taken in on a basis of $240,000 preferred, which has since earned 
7 per cent, and $240,000 common?—A. 1 do not like to state this, liecause I am not 
sure; but I should tliink it was about $200,000. 1 would not like to lie quoted on 
that. 

Q. Two hundred thousand dollai's of common, on which there has been earneil 
() iier cent, as compared with the 20 per cent on the $1.50,000 liefore?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. I'nii.i.ips.) In these dividends what surplus have you put by?—A. 
Here is a copy of the annual report we send to stockholders. 

ExniinT 2.—.Ironmf rf.jtort of Utr National Salt Com}Hivii for yrar rmlmg Deceinlnr tit, 

liMO. 

National S.vlt Company, 

‘X llroadway, Neiii York, March 27,1901. 

To Itu; .stockholders of tlu Nathmid Stll (JnmjMmi; 

Your company was incorimrated on March 18,1899, under the laws of the state of 
New Jersey, and immeiliately thereafter acquired the following plants located in the 
state of New York; Cayuga Plant, Ludlowvillc, N. Y.; Ithaca Plant, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
< lien Plant, Watkins, N. Y.; Perry Plant, Perry, N. Y.; Kerr Plant, Rock Glen, N. Y.; 
Bradley Plant, Warsaw, N. Y.; 10m]>ire Plant, Warsaw, N. Y.; Gouinlock No. 1, 
Warsaw, N. Y.; Gouinlock No. 2, Warsaw, N. Y.; Hawley Plant, Warsaw, N. Y.; 
Warsaw Plant, AVarsaw, N. Y.; Pearl Plant, Pearl Creek, N. Y.; Pavilion Plant, 
Pavilion, N. Y.; Leroy Plant, Lcrov, N. V'. 

The.se plants are capable of producing alxjut t)0 ])er cent of the evapomted salt 
insnufactured in the state of New A'ork. 

In October, I8!I9, your company imrchaswl the entire lapital stock of the United 
Halt Gonyiany, an Ohio corisiration which owned three jilanis at Glevciand, one 
plant at Pomeroy Ohio, one plant at Akron, Ohio, and leased four plants located in 
Meigs County, ()hio. 

In Octolier, 1899, your company purchased the Morton Plant at Wyandotte, Mich.; 
the Kildy Plant at Saginaw, Mich.; and h'ascd the following plants located in the 
state of Michigan: TheTecumseh Salt Oonqiany, Ucorse, Mich.; Alarine City Stave 
Company, Marine City, Mich.; Thomson Brothe'i-s, St. Clair, Mich.; and acifuired by 
contract about 70 per cent of the production of sidt in the state of Michigan. 

In .laniiary, 1900, your company acquired the entire capital stock of the Hutchinson- 
KansasSaltComiiany, subject to a boinlHl indebtedness of $300,000 outstanding and 
maturing January 1, 1912, owning the following iilants: Hutchinson Plant, liistern 
Plant, Crystal I’lant, G. & H. Plant, Star Plant, Westeni Plant, Morton Plant, New 
York Plant, Riverside Plant, Royal I’lant; and also leased the property of the Hutch¬ 
inson Packing Company, Ilutehinaon, Kans. 

In February, 1900, your company acqnirei] 1,326 shares of the 1,950 outstanding 
shares of the lame Star Salt Comiainy, a Texas (xirixiration ownuig plants locateii at 
Grand Saline, Tex., and Colorado City, Tex. 

PIIVHICAI. CONDITION OK PUOCKHTIISS. 

It has been the policy of your board of directors to concentrate the manufaeture of 
^It in as few plants as possible, running those plants to full cajiaeity. Such plants 
liave lieen kept in a high state of efficiency and are to-day in a better physical con¬ 
dition for the economical manufacture of salt than when they were purcha^. This 
Piihcy has resulted in the closing of some of the smaller and not so well located 
plants, some of which have been dismantled and others diligently cared for. 

762-17 
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CAPITAL STOCK. 


The amount of capital stock ifteiiocl is; 

Preferred. f5,000,000 

Common. 7,000,000 

There remains in the treasury for the benefit of tlie corporation; Shares. 

Preferred. 297J 

Common. l,640j 


All clpies of stock have the same voting power. The preferred stock is non- 
cimiulative, and is jireferred not only as to dividends but as to assets in the event of 
dissolution. No mortgage or bonded indebtedness (an l«e creatol witliont the con¬ 
sent of at least 75 per cent of the outstanding capital stock. Thendore the preferred 
stock has every oght of a bond excepting the privilege of fore(;losure. 

inviDiixns. 

Yonr company lias paid continnosly dividends on its prelcrrcd stock since organi- 
tion. By resoliition of the directors at their meeting in A]iril, 1900, the common 
stock was placed noon a (i per cent jxir annum basis and i|narterly dividends at that 
rate have been paid. 

scuei.cs. 

You will oliserve by the treasurer’s report lierewith submitted tliat after tlie pay¬ 
ments of dividends and writing off $2(M,784..5H, a surplus remained of }i778,949.;i2. 

Tlie policy of your directors is (ividenceii by the fact Unit less than one-half of the 
earnings in 1900 were disbursed as dividends. They believe your interesi. is best 
served tiy the creation of a large 8nr|ilns and at the same time pay regularly to the 
stockholders the established rate of dividends. 


ACCOC.NTS. 

The accounts of your company are under supervision of the Audit Company of 
New York, whose report is contained herein. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. S. Whits, 

1‘rcsidcnl, 

tuka.si'ker’s imeoiiT. 

To tJw I^resutmt and Board of Dirrrlar.^ ft/ thr Xtdianal Salt Oanpaaij, 

(iKNTLEMEN: 1 herewith submit my re(iort of the tinancial condition of the com¬ 
pany as of Decenilair 21, 1900. The aeconnts have been audited by the Audit Com¬ 
pany of New York, who have certitied to tlie correctness of tlie same, as follows; 

National Stdt Conipaiat, nnidrnMd rfatcau’rd, Decrinhrr . 7 /, 1900. 

ASSBI'S. 


Plants. $8, .518, .206. SO 

Coinjiany’s treasury stock and stock of cimstitnent com|)anies. S, 262,790.62 

Accrued earnings constituent companies. 309,182.62 

Advances, prepayments, etc. 79,676.04 

Cash in banka. 210,207.25 

Accounts and bills receivable. 499,8M. 70 

Inventory, Decemtier .31, 1900: 


Salt, supplies, etc. $1,228,997.05 

Less agents’ advances and charges. 303,089.57 

- 92.5,907.48 

13,80.5,827.07 

i,iAmi,nTi.si. 


.5,000,000.00 
7,000, (KH). 00 

-— 12,000,000.00 


Capital stock: 
Preferred 
Common 
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Account and hills payable ami accruals. 

Deferreil payments (se(!urities purchased). 

Surplus, January 1, 1900. $303,144.88 

Net earnings, year 1900. $1,267,560.05 

Less dividends paid in 1900 . 586,980.63 


Surplus from earningH of HKK). 680,589.02 

Total surplus. 983, 90 

Written off by order of board of directors, Jan. 16, 

1901. 204,784.58 


N(4 surplus. 778,940. .32 


13,8^5,827.07 

We hav(‘ au<Ute<l the Iwoks and acco\uits of the National Salt Company and con¬ 
stituent comi)anies for the year ending Deccmlx^r 31, LKK), ami \vc certify the above 
statement to 1 k 3 correct. 

Tuk .\uniT Company of New York. 

TjiOMAs L. (iiiEENE, Vh'-h‘csi(ieiU. 

New York, March 

All doubtful aecMumts receivable hav(^ i>een charge<l off, and the item <»f ju^counts 
au<l hills rei’eivahJe is »ron.si<h^red colie(4ahle without <liH<! 0 uut. Tlie inventory is 
based on the cost of the salt, supplies, etc., which is considered ci)nservative. 

liespectfull y submi tte‘l. 

JojiN Alvin Youno, Trcmnrcr. 

DIVIDENDS (<-0STINUKD). 

th (By Mr, Buillips. ) The divhlcnd does not represent your total oaruings by 
anv im'ans?—A. No. 

Q. They include the surplus as well as the dividends?—A. Yes. The earnings last 
year were $1,267,569.65; divideiuls j>aid $586,980,63, leaving a surplus from the earn¬ 
ings of $680,589.02. Of this we wrote off $204,78-1,58. 

tb llow do you iu'count f<w your stock Inung quoted so low in the market when 
you are paying 7 aiid 6 per cent?—A, T do not know. That is a Wall street problem. 
I think the disjxisition of the public is to lie very careful in investing in industrials, 
ami I tiiink very properly so. 

Q. You cousiiler vonr jirofernsl sKn-k the primary and initial security?—A. Yes. 

Q. There are no bonds?—A. There are no bonds, nor tyiu any be created without 
the consent of at least 75 jmw cent of tlie sto(*kliolders.* 

(i- So there is no primary oldigation hack of the prehwroil stock?—A. No. 

Q. Is therii any regulation as to the limit of tlie preferred stock?—A. It Is pre¬ 
ferred not only ivs te dividends, but as to assets in case oi liquidation. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Cumulative?—A. Non-cumuiative. Indeed, ithas |fhic(ically 
every right of a bond except that the dividends are uoii-cumulative instead of being 
cumulativ(5 and it luus not tlu*! right of foreclosure; in otlier resjiocts it lias every 
featur(‘ of tlie l>ond. 

Q. (By 3'lr. Clarke, ) Have tlie jirehTn'd stockhoMers voting ]M)wer?—A. The 
same as the common. 

Q* (By Mr. Pitillip.h. ) You speak of this <‘onsoll<lation enabling you to make a 
fair jirofit. What wouM you consider a fair protil?—A. That is a pretty ditfieult 
thing. I thiuk.every man has his own ojmiion on that. 

(By Mr. Litciiman. ) f wanted in connection with my question to ask one other. 
The par value of stocik is $100?—A. Yes. 

Ci. Both preferred and common?—A. Yi^s. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would you consider it a pretty fair profit to pay 61 |»er 
cent on mth your prt»ferre<l and common stock in average diviuends, ami then lay 
by pretty nearly the same amount for 8urp)us?'-A. Yes. You understand in tiim« 
iki< this the demand is enormous; everyt hing is rushing, and we expect to make 
lietter profits than in times like 1893. Voii will observe that on our (ajiitalization 
and the imantity of salt wliich we handle it is only neeeasary to make about 4 cents 
l*er barrel to pay a diviileml of 7 p(*r emit on our preferred stock, and 5 cents more 
per barrel would ^lay at tlie rate of 6 pi‘r cent on the common. That is a total of 
9 (Huits per barrel. That does not swin to he any great imposition. 

Ih (By Mr. Jenks.) The barrels selling for what?—A. It varies in different 
^^kets. The retailers profit will lie two or three times that. 

^8cc provisions of Articles of Inc'ortK>ratlon, p. 


$801,877. 75 
225,000.00 
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UPKECTH OK THE COMHINATION UPON UOMPETITOBS. 

Q. Now, if you will take up the next question.—A. Effecte on coiniietitora. I am 
unable to answer that. 

Q. You have already spoken of havinc since your organization bought up several 
plants of com^titors. Abouthowmany?—A. Yes. Immediately upon organization 
we acquired the New York properties and subsequently we took in other properties. 
Our oiwnization was never comidete until we aapiired the properties in New York, 
Ohio, Mic.higatq Kansas, and Texas. 

Q. You say that since your organization was completed you have practically not 
bought in any?—A. That is right. 

Q. Do you know of any of vour conqietitors having gortfe out of business?—A. No. 

Q. Generally speaking, so far as you can judge from the markets and from the 
reportsof your agents, do tlie prux's of your (xnnjietitors follow yours?—A. Yes; they 
follow us—in most cases they get a little less money than we do—that is, they cut 
our price just enough to get the business away from us. In some eases they quote 
the same price and competition ensues. At the present time we hapiien to be under 
our competitors in some divisions—some departments. 

Q. So tar as you recall at the inx'sent time, none of vour coiniietitora have been com¬ 
pelled tostop business under the. force of your competition?—A. Oh, no; certainly not. 

Q. (Dy Mr. Fakuuiiar. ) Have you only one works in Michigan—the Wyan¬ 
dot?—A. Two. 

Q. Is the product of the Saginaw Valiev as much as it has been?—A. No; it is 
decreasing very rapidlv, lieeause the manufacture of salt in Michigan is largely con¬ 
nected with the manufacture of lumlKir, and there are very few logs to he had in the 
Saginaw Valley; and the industry there, so far as lumbering is concerned, is confined 
to planing mills and things of that kind. 

Q. Has the market for Michigan salt been circumscrilied much in the last six or seven 
years?—A. No. As to the market for Michigan salt: On the west the line is the Mis¬ 
souri River, although. I think they go out in Montana and that country, via Duluth 
and the Great Northern road; on the south they cross the Ohio and go down into 
Tennessee, and east they go down into northern Indiana. They do not get into Ohio 
very much. It is all delined by freight rates; you can swing a circle around each 
section. 

Q. You would say the Michigan tnvle is a severe coiniietitor of your company?— 
A. No. Before the consolidation the Michigan manufacturers were very severe com¬ 
petitors of the Kansas manufacturers and the Ohio inanufactureis. ft was like the 
Irishman’s family. They would all tight among themselves, hut all flock together 
to fight the common enemy in any other field. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiini.irs.) What percent do you own in the New York field?—A. 
Almut 90. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arke. ) Have any of your competitors improved their i)rocesa™ 
since the organization of your company?—A. Oh, yea; they have to keep up with 
progress. 

Q. Yon think that is one of the effects of your organization uimn your coirqcetitors, 
then?—A. Yes; I think they have to tone up to the higher standml. 

FORKION COMKETITIO.V—TIIK TARIKK ON SAI.T. 

Q. (By Mr. FARquuAR.) While we are on this ciuestion of competitors, what com- 
jietition do you meet from foreign salt makers?—A. Not very much. That question 
is governed by freight rates. Foreign salt can only l)e sold along The seaboard or 
witliin 300 or 400 miles of the sealmard. Our principal competition in former times 
came from England, where the industry is controlled by the Salt Union. The 
United States was the dumping ground for their surplus product. It came over in 
ships as ballast usually, wmie years ago I made an investigation which showed 
that the average freight rate from Liverpool to the various Atlantic ports was 3shil- 
lings per ton of 2,240 imunda, or, say, 75 cente, and the nearest point of production 
to these same markets was the New York field, where the freight rate was about |.3 
per ton. So that the duty of ll.ffO a ton which this Goveniinent inqioaes really 
helps the transportation people. I might say there never was a pound of salt 
exported in a commercial way until last year, and I have just had a telegram from 
our San Francisco man saying they have sold the first cargo of salt in Japan. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Where have you been exporting this last year?—A. A little 
to tlie West Indies and a little to London, but very little. It is like carrying coals 
to Newcastle. 
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Q. (By Mr. FARQiTnAR.) Do you C’«tnp»>to with any of tlio finor );ra<lt‘a of dairy 
liialt, like the Ashton?—A. Yes. 

Q. How far does that enter into (siiisiiuijitioii in tliis isnintry?—A. To a very 
limited extent. 

Q. Has there not been a good deal of prejudice in the minds of American farmers 
for that salt over all others?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are your qualities such that they are now convinced the American salt is as 

f )od?—A. The best and the poorest salt is made in the United States. That is why 
say we are endeavoring to tone up the entire industry to make the best we can 
possibly make. We can make the best; wo have the raw material here, hut manu- 
hu;turera do not seem to make the effort, or did not know how to make the proper 
quality of goo<ls, and many of the American consumers, getting this poor quality of 
pro<luct, consider it is all poor; then they go to the other extreme and buy the very 
finest grades of English salt. 

Q. ^By Mr. Litchman.) I have not heard your answer to my question as to how 
the price at which you sell for export com])aiea with the domestic price.—A. We 
sold at a delivered price. I think it was alaiut 1.5 jier cent less than the current 
price in San Francisco. 

Q. Will you explain that difference?—A. Competition; that is all. 

Q. How far are you shielded from competition in this country?—.!. We have 
none—no shield, no protection whatever. 

Q. You are protecteil by the tariff?—A. There is a tariff of $1.00 per ton. The 
price of our salt at the point of production is less than the price of English salt at 
the point of prraluction; but the transportation from Liverpool to .such markets as 
they can reach is periiaps SO per centof what it costs us to reach those same markets. 

Q. (By Mr. Biiii.ups.) Does this tariff makeup that difference so there is none 
imporlwl nowofany (tonseipience?—A. Yes; Itlnnk that is correct. The tariff enables 
us to compete with the English salt in markets where it is now entered. 

Q. In New York, Boston, and tlie seaboard?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. P.mmiuiiau.) In other words, has not the tariff since 1890 confined the 
cmnia'litiou to 200 or SOO miles from the seaboard instead of maintaining a mouo|Kdy 
farther inland?—A. It has no inihience on the inlanil business whatever. For 
instance, the freight from New York to Chicago on a tiarrel of salt would be atiout 80 
cents. Salt is selling in Chicago for much leas than that. So, if they gave the salt 
away in New York they could not triuisiiort it to Chicago, ft is purely a matter of 
transixirtation. 

Q. (By Mr. Pnittips.) Do you get lower freight rates than your competitors on 
account of your very largo production?—A. No. We use the puhli.?hed tariff raha. 

Q. You use them absolutely?—A. Yes. Strange, isn’t it? It is due to the inter- 
state-comnieri'e law. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) It is claimed yon have a s|K'cial advantage in the market 
on salt by reason of the tariff. Will you make that point a little clearer?—A. We 
have some advanhtge at the Atlantic seaboard. We ain enabled to overcome the 
Englishman’s low fmight rate. A cargo of salt, for example, can he shipiied from 
IJverpool to Savannah, (la., at an average rate of 8 shillings per ton. Tlie freight 
from the nearest [irodiicing point, whii-h is the New York State field, to Savannah is 
about $3 jx‘r ton as against the Englishman’s freight of 75 cents. 

Q. Your claim is that advantage disappears when you reach a jioiiit where the 
transiMirtation is eipial, as I understand it?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Pnn,i,ii'.s.) Do you supiily Savannah with salt, or is it supplied by 
England?—A. We supply it. 

Q. Yon pay that amount of freight more than they do?—A. Yes. We do not put a 
priie on our salt and say, If we. can not get that pnee we will quit business; but we 
meet competition. We have it from all sides, abroad, and at home in the different 
fields, from Liverpool, and from the West Indies (in the case of salt made from sea 
water by solar evaporation). We make such prices as the conditions warrant, always 
trying to get a profit, but sometimes selling at a loss. 

Q. How can you get a profit in Savannah when you have to my $3 a ton as (gainst 
their 76 cents?—A. We do not aiways do it. We do not always do business at a profit; 
sometimes we do it at a loss. 

if. Certainly it would not allow' a very considerable profit if sold there?—A. I said 
a few minutes ago that the average prim of our salt at the point of production is less 
than the Englishman receives for his salt at the point of production, notwithstanding 
the fact that we pay considerably more for our latior than they do, if I ain correctly 
informed by representatives that I sent over there to ascertain the conditions. 

Q. Still that difference would not make a difference of $1 a barrel at the jxiint of 
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production, and yet tliere is $3 freight to Savannali a-f against their 75 cents?—A. Not 
per Imrrel; per ton. 

Q. (By Mr. .Iknks.) Tliero is the tariff of ll.fK) to l)e a<lded?—A. That is right. 

Q. (By Mr. I.itchman.) Seventy-flve cents, as I understand, is tlio transportation 
rate, and there is the tariff of $1.60—tliat would make $2.36, still leaving a margin 
of 65 cents against you.—A. Yes. 

Q. You have eitlier got to come to that witli your prire of salt or the market goes 
al)road, doesn’t it?—A. That is riglit, and we get down. 

Q. (By Mr. Pitii,i,ips.) Wlio i>.ays for tills if you sell it lielow cost?—A. Some¬ 
body pays for itj You see that brings up tlie same point 1 miule a little while ago. 
A cargo of salt coming in from England moves in iiuantities, say, of 2,000 or 3,0(X) 
tons. Tliat must be received by the nierdiant in Savannah. He must have his 

E rofit for handling it; but instead of selling to that merrfiant in Savannah, we cut 
ini out and go right around him and sell to bis trade. That is tlie way we arc able 
to compete. 

Q. Does any English salt go to Chicago by water, eitlier by the Lakes or up the 
Mississippi?—A. A little Englisli salt goes into Chiea){o and other western points, 
and is useil for the [lacking of meats for ex[)ort. On tins salt there is a rebate of the 
duty. 

tj. I want to ask you further it the shippers, so far as your knowledge goes, use 
any Englisli salt for anytliing except tlieir export meat?—A. 1 do not tliink they do. 
The ([uantity of English salt that tliey use is very trivial. 

Q. (By Mr. Faroiiuaii. ) The tariff on salt under the tariff of 1807 is liow much 
per barrel?—A. It is 8 cents [ler 100 [lounds; that would be nearly 24 cents per liar 
rel. It is 12 cents per 100 pounds in packages, hut very little of it comes in packages 
except the fancy grades like the Ashton that you mentioned a while ago. 

Q. (By Mr. Litch.man.) Does the salt that is importeil come in vessels that are 
iisetl to take out cargoes of domestic [iroducta?—A. Yes. 

Q. They frequently bring it over as ballast?—A. They do. 

Q. Ami for that reason the im[)orters can get a lower rate of freight tlian would be 
normal under equal conditions of imports and exporhs?—Yea. A ship could not 
liandle salt at 75 cents' per ton. It costs at New 'York 15 cents a ton for stevedoring 
and I supiiose it must cost about the same in Liverpmd. When the salt arrives at 
the southern port it costs 25 cents, approximately, to get it out of the vessel and on 
to the dock. Tliere would be an expense of 40 cents [ler ton for terminal charges at 
either end or at Ixith ends. 

(j. To be deducted from the 75 cents'?—A. Yes; that would Wave 35 cents per ton 
as the net income on that cargo of salt. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) la your cargo to .Ia|)au going as ballast?—A. Well, I do 
not know whether it is or not. It is based on a freight rate of $2..'i0 a ton, which 
does not seem to me to la; very much of a ballast rate. 


COMPETITION MET IIY DISCTIIMINATINO PKICE.S. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Where you have competition at one point do you sell lower 
at that point in onlor to meet it?—A. We have to or we do not sell at all. 

Q. \\^en in competition at that [aiint you,aell lower, do you also, reduce the price 
at other [xiints?—A. Not unless we have to. We are governed by the same general 
laws that govern all business. 

Q. That is, where there is coinimtition you sell low, and you recoup yourself off 
the general market?—A. Certainly. And if we find it necessary wo sell salt at less 
than cost. 

Q. Is that fair to the competitor, do you think?—A- We are not looking out for his 
interests. , , , 

Q. Is it fair to the community?-A. 1 think it is. It is only a teeter board where 
it evens up on the average. 

Q. Doesn’t the public get the worst of it?—A. No; they can not get something for 
nothing. They can not expect to buy salt continually at less than the cost of produc¬ 
tion. It depends on whose interest you are trying to serve. If you are trying to 
serve the interests of the smalleriiiamifactiirer, we ought always to let him have the 
inarketat a large price; if wo are interested in the consumer, 1 think it is fine for him 
when the manufacturers start to fight. He enjoys it; it means cheap salt. 

Q. It is not fine when it falls on hiiii to suffer by this competition?—A. That is 
true, but he gels his innings after a while. We do not in any one of tliese districts 
have a compete n-onopoly. We do not own all the salt-proilucing capacity in 
Kansas. There is someixxly else there, and we can not put the price up in Kansas 
to an extravagant point to kill off the competition'’that we may have in New York 
or make up to us for the pri<» there. 
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Q. But can you where you have no competition?—A. There ia not a town in the 
country where we liave no competition. I mean tlicre is not a town in the country 
whoae market it is not possible for our competitors to reacli, if tliey desire to. 

Q. (^By Mr. CiiAEKK. ) How much do you depend on trade-marks, and n)ion tlie 
alle^d suMriority of your product for holding your customers and getting new 
ones?—A. Well, it is dillicult to estimate the value of that. Customers prefer t6 use 
a brand of goods that has ^iven them satisfaction, and with which they are familiar, 
rather than to try something else. They are content even though the new braml 
may lie Itctter. I can not tell you the value of the trade-mark. 1 think, generally 
speaking, it secures the business at iwen figures at all times. 

ADAITATION OS SAl.T IlCSlNUSS KOli CNIFIKl) CO.NTliOI,. 

Q. (By Mr. I’nii.Lirs.) Will you lake up the next question?—A. I underslaml the 
next question to be the adaptation of the salt business for imitied control. It is 
jxiculiarly adapted for unitied control, tirst, because of the innirovcment in quality 
of salt produced; second, iHicanse of the ability of an oigaiiizatioii owning plants in 
different parts of the country to make deliveries of the pnwliict from the nearest 
[Hjintof jiriHluction; third, Ix’caiisc it is impo,ssible for one plant to supply the pur¬ 
chaser with a car-load of assorted grades of salt for dairy, table, stock, pickling, pre¬ 
serving, and for refrigeration purposes. No one iilant |irovide.s all of these various 
grades of salt. 

If a ))|ant is jirodiicing table salt and should attempt to ship it to a man that 
waiihsl table salt in kws tliaii car-loail lot tbefreigbtonless than acar-loail lot is more 
tlian double; so it is economy hi have an assorted car—an advantage to the purchaser. 

IIKNKFITS AND KVII,S COMINO FROM l.XDIiSTlllAI, COMIlIXA'I'IO.NS—INIlCSTRlKS AO.UTKU 
TO I.AROE SOAI.E I'RODUCTIO.N. 

The next question is (reading): “Tbchenelits coming from such a combination, 
with some information as to the kinds of business ada])ted for large combinations.” 
Answer. The bcnctits to the consumer that will How from this organization are a 
better quality of salt and a lower price tliaii they have heretofore paid. This will 
be accomplished by more intelligent and iinproveil methods of manufacture and dis¬ 
tribution, and the eliiniiiatimi of the iniihllernan’s jirolit. I am of the opinion that 
the great commodities like iron, coal, sugar, oil, salt, etc., are licst manufactiirerl and 
distributed by a large organization rather than by smaller individuals, because these 
articles can best be prodiiceii and distrilmicd by a concern producing an enormous 
(juantity of goods at the minimum of fixed charges for administration, sujierintend- 
ence, etc., while ]>aving the ininimmn market iirice for labor. 

(J. (Rcailing:) “Evils of combinatioji, with .some consideration of the kinds of 
husiness ill-litted for centralized management.”—A. The only evil that can result to 
the public is from the ability ol the combination to demand exorbitant prices. 
This is not possible except in a monopoly created by the Patent OlHce or by the gift 
of a franchise by the state, thereby eliminating competition. Industrial organiza¬ 
tions have absolutely no protectiiai from compidition, and their success deiiends 
entirely upon their ability to produce a better (pialily of goods and sell at a lower 
price than the individual producer. 

I consider impracticable combinations of articles where iieraonality or individuality 
is a large factor. For instance, it would be impracticable to have a combination for 
the manufacture of clothing or millinery goods, gas fixtures, or of any goods where 
the public taste is capricioiua This is for the very ivasons stated a little while ago, 
that organization means system, and system means uniformity—everything alike. 
You can not cater to the various tastes and whims of the public. You must give one 
standard and you must make that standard high to meet the demands of the few at 
least. 

Q. (Reading:) “Suggestions for legislation on the subject of industrial combina¬ 
tions.”—A. ^‘medial legialation does not seem necessary, for an evil which will now 
prevail will regulate itself, unless, iiuhxjd, the tioverument desires to exorcist! the 
sovereign right of taxation for revenue purfioses, in which event I would suggest 
the creation ol a commission with power to rcgidate interstate commerce, to compel 
full reimrts of operations, to assess a tax uj)on exetissive earnings, tirst having due 
regard for the wages of those engaged in the industry, and tor the tapital employed. 

I think I hax'e answereil all the (picstions that you liave asked me. 

Q. You have spoken in that pajicr in regaixi to a large combination or plant 
serxnng the public better mid iinnlucing a better article at a cbeaper price. 
Thereiore you arc in favor of coni'entration of capital. Is it not a fact, then, 
that in almost every industry, taking the freight iiibi consideration, a given sized 
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plant can produce cheaper and serve the people in the main mucli cheaper than one 
that covers the whole country?—A. No; I do not think so. 

Q. Have these lanje combinations as a mle, where there is a small plant built and 
serving the commimity, not an advantage either by freight rates or by coming into 
that particular place and selling their articles cheaper there and thus destroying com¬ 
petition?—A. 1 do not know about other large wncems; 1 can only speak of our own 
practice and exiierience. In the first place we started out having the trade. We 
inherited it; it was one of the thinra that w'aa handed down to us—although not 
entirely so, liecause there were peoplo in the business for themselves (and they are 
not in businesHifor their health), and they have just as much right to a part of the 
trade as we have. But, generally speaking, we have the trade and somebody comes 
in to get it away from us. If we are giving a satisfactory kind of salt and satisfactory 
service, the only way to get that trade is to cut the price.* Wo meet that price and 
sometimes cut lower. It is .simply a fight to hold the business or secure it. 

Q. Can not any great plant that has largely control of the markets on account of its 
immense capital and wealth destroy competition wherever it arises by selling at a low 
price?—A. But it is all the time coming. They can kill it for a little while perhaps; 
kill it off in one place, but it wmes up somewhere else. 

Q. Do you not think they have done it in this country pretty effectually in some 
places by their capital, even though they ])ay e^ual freight rates?—A. I do not think 
it is so much a matter of capital as it is of brains and energy. You used the words 
concentration of cajiital. 1 would like to touch upon that. I have written a little 
memorandum anticipating you would bring that up on the subject of trusts. To 
some the word “trusts” is an offensive name. I think it is entirely appropriate. 
(^Reading;) I believe they will liecome trustees for the conservation of labor, for 
the conservation of capital, and for the conservation of energy ; that they will stop 
waste and extravagance. While they were not orgpiized for philanthropic purposes 
tliey bill fair to liecome public lienefactors by stopping overproduction and waste and 
extravagance—the curse of labor and capital and consumer alike. No one is bene¬ 
fited by it in the long run. By producing a high standanl of quality of goods at 
minimum cost, and distributing to the consumer direct, without the intervention of 
middlemen, at rea-sonable figures, they are bringing about this result. 

Trusts are not combinations of lapge caiiitalists, but a community of small capitid- 
ists; they do not concentrate wealth in the hands of the few’, but distribute it in the 
hands of the many, because of the opportunity of the public to betrane iiartners 
tlirough the purchase of stoi^k. We hear a good deal nowiulays alxiut the “com¬ 
munity of ownership.” It would seem the “ commimity ” is really the public. The 
list of stockholders of the National Salt Company shows a distribution of stock at the 
rate of 52 shares to each stockhohler—each 52 shares representing about 13,100 of 
investment at to-day’s market price of the securities. It is a distribution of wealth, 
not a concentration of it. 

Q. How many stockholders did you say there are?—A. I think some fourteen 
hundred-odd. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) The majority of the stock of the company is held by com¬ 
paratively few?—A. I think around our board of directors there is perhaps 20 per 
cent of the stock—possibly 30. I could not tell without figuring it up. But the 
distribution is very wide, and particularly In onr preferred stock. It seems to me 
we have all the Mary Joneses and Lizzie Smiths and Annie Browns in creation, and 
it is held not only in this country. Recently I had my secretary look over the list of 
stockholders, and he informed me that 8 per cent of our shK^kboldors were Cana¬ 
dians. Our stock is distributed from the Atlantic to the Pacilic, and 1 man in Bel¬ 
gium has some. 

Q. Do you'supply any salt to Canada?—A. We do not. Canada ha» a duty ^inst 
us of 5 cents per hundrlw pounds, and free salt from Kngland. 

Q. Is salt manufactured in Canada to any extent?—A. Oh, yes; at Windsor, Onta¬ 
rio, opposite Detroit, and at Goderich, on Lake Huron. 

Q. You spoke a moment ago of the power of a largo company to regulate pnxluc- 
tion—regulate the supply to the normal demand. Would you consider that a matter 
of much importance?—A. Only in this way; If any commodity is produced without 
regard to the consumption, it is only a question of time when that production must 
cease, and goods that are made when there is no demand for them get out of condi- 
tion-^epreciate in value—and there is a general waste resulting; that is, so far as 
the goods are concerned. I do not think it does any community any good to run a 
factory 24 hours a day, 365 days in the year, for a portion of the time, and then shut 
down completely and leave everybody in distress. They get used to eating mush¬ 
rooms, and then they get nothing to eat, and it gpes very hard. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) To what extent is the ownership of stock in your com¬ 
pany concentrate in a few hands, so far as the control of the corporation is con¬ 
cerned?—A. I said that around our board of directors there is probably represeiite 
20 to 30 per cent of the stock. The control is not vested in any one man, and I 
supTOse it would probably take at least—I am guessing at it—at least 100 or 200 
stockholders to control the corporation. 

BKMEOIAI, I.EOlal.ATION. 

Q. (By Mr. PniLUPs.) You say that this large concentration of capital in trusts 
serves the interest of tlie people and the manufacturer. Now, do you mean that 
they should have absolute control of the prices of a great (lommodity, such as salt, 
iron, or oil, and could they be trustoil to regulate prices?—A. No; you will liave to 
regulate the trusts. 

Q. Yoil think their caprice would be such that they would be likely to sell too high, 
and they would have, m a sense, the taxing power in that commodity?—A. The 
word caprice is amusing. 1 think they are moved by the same motives that move 
all humanity, to get all they can, particularly in this sysUmi of individualism mider 
which we are living. But 1 think, inasmuch as they uerive the right to live from 
the state, the state has the right to say in what way they shall use that right. If the 
subject is handled intelligently, and perhaps some tax placeil on what might lie con¬ 
sidered excessive earnings, there will lie no excessive earnings; the consumer will 
have a sufficiently low prhe so that the earnings will simply justify wages for lalior 
that are fair, and a fair return to capital. 

Q. (By Mr. Iatchman.) Do you think that, if there is not this assurance and coii- 
iluet ill management, there will very soon be a public sentiment that will demand a 
suiiervision under some sort of government control?—A. 1 do, indecHl. I think it is 
the wisest thing in the world for capital. If there is not, I fear they will get into 
trouble. 

Q. (By Mr. Olarke.) Would not the effect of a tax on what you call excessive 
earnings bo to cause a larger sum to lie charged off to depreciation or improvement 
account?—A. Oh, yes; that is bookkeepuig. You must make such provisions and 
ngulations as will prevent that. 

ii. (By Mr. FAKiiiuiAR.) Could you not in your laise, or in the case of railroads, 
put it in as equipment or m other ways so it would not lie stHSi at all for purposes of 
taxation? Insteail of issuing lioiids to jiay for extensions, could you put the eaniings 
in e()uipment and extension?—A. There are various ways of doing it. I take it that 
anvono who'had charge of this matter w'ould see that the statements were truthful. 

Q. But there could be no charter frameil forcing a railroad not to make its exten¬ 
sions from its surplus insteail of issuing bonds for its exteusious?—A. 1 siqipose not. 

THE TRUSTS VERSUS INDUSTRY ON A SMAT.I, 80AI.E. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) About how much capital, in your judgment, would it take in 
localities in central New York suited for this business to establish a thoroughly well- 
(spiippeil salt plant that could manufacture the salt as cheaply as you can?—A. About 
$ 21 ) 0 , 000 , 

Q. Do you think that from the completeness of your organization and your better 
facilities for distribution that in competition as against others yon have no really 
material advantage?—A. No. I think we suffer from the iwpular prejudice. Every- 
liody is down on trusts; it is the popular thing. The quixstiou does not seem to lie 
understood. 

Q. Do you find that your customers object to buying from a trust when the prices 
are lower?—A. No; I do not think they would. 1 think the stock arguments of our 
competitors are that they are poor little fellows and we are a great rich corporation 
and so forth. 

th But do you think that areiiment, as a matter of fact, cuts much of any figure 
when it comes to buying salt?—A. It does among the smaller pureliasers in the i»un- 
try districts, but when you come to the merchant in the town it makes less differ¬ 
ence. The higher you get up in the educational line the less that argument is useii. 

Q. Speaking generally, then, would you be inclinal to think these advantages you 
have spoken ofin centralized control arc enough to more than offset any prejudi^ 
of that kind in the mind of the purchaser?—A. Yes; generally sjKiaking, they will 
huy goods from the man who produces the beat quality and sells at the lowest price. 

Q. You think yon have something of an arlvantage in competition against these 
smaller mauu^turere?—A. No ailvantage that they can not get. 
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Q. By doing as big business?—A. Yes; or by as intelligent management. 

Q. You lay stress on intelligent management rather than on the power of capital 
or advantages in oiganiaation?—A. Yes; of course capital buys the best ability, and 
it is able to make experiments to produce Ixitter goods or cheaper goods; that, 
perhaps, the individual (^ould not do. 

eiim,ieiTY as a hemkdy fob the isvins arisino out of Industrial comuinations. 

Ih (By Mr. I’lui.Lies.J You have spoken of one remedy in regard to trusta where 
there are exeeasivo prolits, and that is taxation. Have you any other remisly to 
propose that would Ix^ benetieial Ixdh to the peojile engaged in basiness and to the 
community at large in ease of excessive ])rofilH la'ing charged by large combina¬ 
tions?—A. No. 

Q. You would be favorable to public inspection of the accounts of these trusts?—A. 
I have written a little memorandum on ])ublicity. 1 am in favor of publicity. Our 
company gives its stockholders full and complete information, anil 1 have submitted 
to you one of our annual reports; there is everything in it that there is on onr books. 
Our Ixioks and accounts are under the supervision of, and are audited regularly by, 
professional chartered ai'countants of the liighest standing, who are appointed by the 
Ixiard of directors. Ikiblicity di.spels prejudice, doubt, and suspicion as to the 
methods of busintiss procedure and as to the financial condition of the comiration. 
1 think that would lie of more benellt to the corjioratiou than any possible harm 
that might come from it. The truth is always welcome. 

Q. Has it not lieen a fact that these large combinations have objecttsl to this very 
thing?—A. Because they have no protection. You are a business man and you 
would not invite your conii>etilor across the st reet to come in and look over your 
biKiks- 

Q. (InU'rrupting.) How does it come that you do it and at the same time say that 
it would not be fair to rciiuire others to do it?—A. We do it frankly, but I do not 
blame people who do not do it. We do it because we have nothing to hide. 

Q. Should any great concern have anything to hide? When they are chartered by 
the public have hot the public a right to know?—A. Their competitors, 1 think, 
should not know all about it. 


A .Vn -TRUST I.KI ilSI.ATlOX. 

Q. (By Mr. C. ,1. Harris.) Have yon lieen driven out of business in any state 
yet by anti-trust legislation?—A. 1 don't know whether we have been driven out; 
we have lieeu constantly attacked; we are a favored sport for the altorncy-geiierals. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiillifs.) In what states have you been attacked?—A. The great 
state of Ohio and the great state of Michigan—of coni-se. 

Q. Have any of these actions that were brought against you been decided?—A. 
No, they have not; no, I think they are slumbering somewhere. Mr. Monnett, for¬ 
merly in Ohio—he is out of business—and in Michigan the attorney-general was 
defeated for reelection; so that is the end of that suit. 1 don’t think any of them 
have been sincere. 1 think it is all the work of demagogues. 

Q. Do you think the trusts had anything to do in the defeat of these people (lolit- 
ically?—A. 1 do not know whether the trusts had; 1 know we had not. 

DiscESsi.No wrrn miiii)LEmf,n. 

Q. (By Mr. A. J. Harris.) You say that you are distributing afi.far as possible 
to the consumer and doing away with the middleman. Could you explain to the 
commission how' you arc doing that?—A. Why, simply by appealing to the consumer 
direct—that is, we can’t get to the consumer, but we can sell to the retail grocer, who 
passes goods in small quantities to the consumers. We apjieat to him by fiersonal 
solicitation of salesmen and by letters. 

Q. Do you have more than one groceryman selling your salt in small jdaces?—A. 
We sell to anybody who will pay for it. 

FACTORS DETERMINING THE I'RICE OF SALT. 

Q. A few years ago I could buy salt, retail, at 90 cents a liarrcl. Now, I think 
they ask about $1.40 a barrel.—A. Fifty cents advance. Well, that is due to several 
causes. Everybotly is “taking a little oft the toi),’’ as they say. The price of coop¬ 
erage stock has advanced alxjut (10 per cent. 1 can’t tell you the cause of it; the 
cooiairage stock men say the material is getting siairce—trees don’t grow any more. 
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and 80 on. The price of labor has advanced; the price of coal has ailvanced; trans¬ 
portation has advanced; all this and more too contributes to liiglier prices. 

Q. (By Mr. Olabke.) Have not prices been abnormally low, so that there was no 
opportunity for people to fake a little bit off the top?—A. Well, we thought they 
were abnormally low. The statement I read there speaks of the competition. It 
does not require knowledge of the salt businos: to understand that salt at 40 cents a 
barrel, when the l)arrel itselt is worth 20 cents, leaving, say, 20 cents for the salt—280 
pounds—is not a very exorbitant price. If it were all profit it would not be very 
large. 

Q. (By Mr. C. .1. Habbis. ) What percentage, according to your experience, would 
you say that freight rates have advanced in the last 2 years?—A. An average of 
about 30 per cent. Not only have the fiviglit rates been ad vanned, but tlie minimum 
car-load rate has been advanced, whereas formerly 30,000 pounds were acceptable as 
a car-load, now it is 40,000 jiounds. It reejuires more expense to load a car of 40,000 
pounds than one of 30,000. It is an eexmomy to the railroad, but a burden to the 
receiver and shipiier. 

(J. You have no cross freight rates?—A. We keep away from that, and our prices 
of salt, of course, arc governed by couijietition. We endeavor to base them on the 
lowest freight rate. In other words, it is to/iur interest to have prices so low—say, 
for example, in your own town in Ohio—that neithcer thc! manufacturer in New York 
stale nor the manufacturer in Michigan can ship tlicre. At the same lime, as far as 
pos.sil)le, consistentiy with these conditions, we realize for ouraclvics tlie liest prices. 
Now, our competitor in Ohio ha.s the same o|)portunity that we have. 

tj. At what points in Ohio is your comiietition?—A. At Vomeroy, at Wadsworth, 
and at Itittman. 

y. Is there any competition on the lake?—A. There is not. 

Q. And we who prefer the lake salt to the Kanawha salt can not get it?—A. 
Well, salt is made at Wadsworth and at Bittinan, whicti, as you recall, is near Akron, 
and is from the same rock sedt strata as the jiroduct at Cleveland, and there is no 
reason why it should not be a.s good. 

(1. Do you handle any rock salt?—A. Yes, we handle more or less, which we pur¬ 
chase from the mining comiianies and distribute with other grades of salt, 

ti. What iwlvance has there been in tin,' price of roi^k salt per 100 pounds in the 
last two years?—A. I am not exactly familiar with their jiriizs, but 1 should say an 
advance of perhaps 10 per cent. 

(■I Would such an advance warrant a retail dealer in doubling the price of two 
years ago?—A. Oh, no. The iiackage of salt that is ordinarily used by the consumer 
IS the small bag. The retail growr used to buy this for 2 cents. It TOntalne<l .') 
isamds of salt, and In^ retailed it for .5 cents; he ai'cordingly made 3 cents on it. 
Now he pays about 2j (*nts for it, that three-fourtlis cents repre.senting tlie advance 
which we have made, due to the increascsl cost of manufacture, ami all these items 
which go to make up the delivery price, so he is .«till retailing the same (lackage of 
salt for 5 cents, but he is not making quite as much as he msed to. However, 1 do 
not think he is suffering very much as long as he is making 2.1 cents on 5 cents’ 
worth of.salt. 

ty But rock salt is usually liought in larger quantities, is it not, even hy the con¬ 
sumer?—A. Yes; I tliink the avi'rage jirice to the cimsumer is .about li2() a ton deliv¬ 
ered at various jioints of the country. Fourteiai dollars represents the middleman’s 
]>rolits. 

CO.STHOI. OK S.M.T LAND. 

tj. (By Mr. FABQonAB.) Does your company own nr lease the land on which your 
wells are located?—A. They own it. 

Q. You have no leased liuids where your wells are situatisl?—A. No, the wells are 
owned in fee simple. 

Q. (By Mr. Pniij.ii’s.) How much ground is generally necessary for a well?—A. 
A well is alxnit 8 inclies in diameter. 

Q. Yes, but how large a field do you own for the plant?—A. Tliat is pretty hard 
to say; when you go 1,000 feet lielow the surface, it is ditlicult to tell whether you 
are taking salt from your own land or from some other land. The land is so cheap 
that we usually have 40 or .lO acres. 

(J. Do you think you ever get off your own land on to some others’?—A. We don’ t 
think of that very long; it is imjHissihle to tell about it. We have found by exiieri- 
ence, for example, that two wells may lie put down at the same time 1,.5(X) feet apart, 
and in tliree years be united. Now the shape and the size of the cavity we have no 
idea of. 
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Q. How would yon know when they wore nnited?—A. Why, wo put water down 
one well and it would eoine up the other. 

Q. Well, the area of this could l)e aacertaine<l by boring down through the strata 
at various points?—A. Yes; but there is a better method of calculation. We know 
the exact weight of a cubic f(X)t of rock salt, and by figuring up the number of 
pounds or of tons of salt that the property works we can tell exactly what has been 
taken out of the earth. 

BEMEDIKS KOU TUB EVILS AUISINCI OUT OS INOUSTBIAI. (.'OMBINATIONS. 

Q. (By Mr. Oi.abke.) I would like to ask a cpiestion. If trusts are not an evil, 
why speak of remedies for trusts?—A. Well, everybody seems to be searching for a 
cure-all. 

Q. Is not that because everybody assumes they are an evil?—A. I think it is. 

Q. You think they arc not?—A. I do not believe they are necessarily an evil. 
Anything can lie inaclc' evil by the manner in which it is conducted, but the fact that 
it is a combination of interests does not necessariiy make it follow that it is an evil. 
There is not the opjeortunity for evil. We have no public; franchises; you do not 
protect us in any way. A railroad has a franchise from the state; it is protected; 
you can’t iiarallel the road. These street cars here—you can’t put a parallel lino on 
Pennsylvania avcmuc*. They are not subject to competition, but we can’t have a cus¬ 
tomer on Peimsylvania .avenue exclusively. We are constantly open to c;ompetition. 

Q. The remeciies, then, that you woulcl suggest would lie remedies for prevention 
of possible abuses by trusts'i’—A. Yes; to prevent almses. 

(J. (By Mr. Fabciuiiab.) Your remedy, then, would be supervision, regulation, 
ami publicity?—A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that for the safety of the public great corporations handling 
the stocks of thou lands of innocent peaiple ought to lx; under greater state su^rvi- 
sion than are general c;orporation8 or individual firms?—A. Yea; but I do not know 
how you could prescrilie it in our corporation. I presume you refer particularly to 
accounting. 

Q. Certainly.—A. We have done everything we can to a.saure our stockholders 
that recxinla are profierly kojit. 1 have no more to do with the books of our com¬ 
pany than you have. 'They are entirely under the supervision of the audit com- 

a of New York, who direct how the accounts shall be kept, and who periodkailly 
their men to audit them. 

Q. Are you incorporatisl under the laws of New Jersey?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the laws of New Jersey make sufficient demands upon you 
as regards accounting, for the safeguarding of its own interests, and for the intelli¬ 
gence of your stockholders'?—A. Well, that is a (fuestion that the stockholders can 
best answer themselves—one of individual opinion. What would be satisfactory to 
one man would not be satisfactory to anotlier. At our stockholders’ meeting I 
observed that the man who do(« the most talking is the man who has the least stock, 
and that he usually rambles along lines totally irrelevant. I do not mewi that by 
way of criticism, but it is very difficult to anticipate the desires or reijuirements of 
different people. 

Q. Well, the question was this, whether you thought that the accounting that was 
asked through your charter—i. o., the annual statement that you are required to give 
to the state of New Jersey—was sufficient to give the stockholders .an intelligent 
knowledge of the business?—A. No; I don’t think that it is. 1 do not think that 
tho etockholders are sufficiently informed. I do not recall exactly what the state 
requires, but I think it is very little. There seems to be a competition in various 
states—Delaware and New Jersey. They seem to be in competition bji see how large 
franchise fees they can secure. Neither of the stale’s laws are very strict; they don’t 
require a great deal. We are very glad to give more information than they ask. I 
do not lieueve that state regulation of these things is at all wise. Such attempts will 
certainly never succeed. 

Q. Then will you have it through the Internal-Revenue Department?—A. Through 
the Federal Government. If you pass laws in one state the coriioration will go over 
into another state and beat them. 

Q. How could you get jurisdiction over companies other than interstate com¬ 
panies?—A. Let the Federal Government exercise supervision and issue a Federal 
charter. 

Q. How would Federal jurisdiction do if all of these corporations are incoriiorated 
by the state or the United States'?—A. First-class. 

Q. And tlien have Federal jurisdiction in the examuiation of books and accounts?— 
A. Yes. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litohman. ) Are you familiar with the recent decieion of the court of 
errors and appeals in New Jersey affecting corporations, virtually rwniiring that stock 
should be issued for actual value, and that the minority stockholders should have 
the riglitof review?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that is in line of good jwlicy for the slate?—A. Excellent. 

STATK (X)HI>OHATION I,AWS. 

Q. Why do the different corporations go to New Jersey for charters?—A. Well; 
I really do not know. I think it is very fashionable, and it does not cost quite sis 
much as it does in other .states. I have forgotten just what the incorjjoration tax of 
New Jersey is. 

Q. One-tenth of 3 jKjr cent of the stottk issued. Is the fact that New Jersey is near 
to New York City a factor in it?—A. Why, 1 think it is convenient, iHirhaps, but that 
is no factor at all. I think most of the Jersey (corporations meet once a year in Jersey 
for a few hours, and that is the (uid of it. 

Q. (By Mr. 1*hilijps.) Which do you (consider, Delaware or New Jersey, the most 
liberal in granting charters?—A. That is a legal question which I (could not pass on. 
From what I have heard I should guess that West Virginia is the “happy home.” 

Q. (By Mr. Litcuman. ) And yet most of those large corjwrations incorpd^rate in New 
Jersey, notwitlnstanding that fact?—A. Yes; New J(!rsey gives a stamp of regularity 
and respectability. 

Q. (By Mr. rnii.i.ii'S.) Hav(! you anything you desire to state before closing?—A. 
No; I think of nothhig. If you would like a copy of our (charter and by-laws I will 
lie glad to send them to you. 

Q. Y(5 s; wo would be glad to have you send them. 

(Testimony closed.) 

Kxhihit J. — Eu'tnu'i from (•4'rfifimlc of mror})trrntvnL of Nalirnuil tSall Criftipan;/. 

The capital st(Kck shall be of 2classcs, preferred sliack and coimnonstock; 16,000,000 
of the (capital stock may he preferred .stock, but at no time shall the total amount of 
the pnderred shack issued exicixcd two-thirds of the acctual capital paid in cash or 
property. 

The tower to fix the amount to be reserved as working capital for the eonxiration 
is herteby given to the diretetors, and the right to dividends from profits shall lie sub¬ 
ject thereto. 

The preferred stock shall receive dividends at the rate of and not exceeding 7 per 
(cent in etKch year from April 15, 18911, but such dividends shiill not be cumulative, 
and if the net earnings of any year detclarable as dividend shall not lie suflicient to 
pay for such year 7 per (cent upon .said preferred stock, the same shall not be made 
up from any protils of any later period. The balance of the net profits of the coni- 
liauy declarable as dividends shall be distributed tunong the holders of the common 
shack. 

The liar value of the preferred stock shall, in the event of the dissolution of the 
company and division of its assets, be paid in full licfore any sum whatever shall Ite 
paid in li(iuidation on iuccount of the common shack, and thereafter the common 
stock shalltie entitled to the entire assets remaining. 

N(> mortgage shall tai created or assumed by the conqiany iinhcss there shall be first 
obtained the consent in writing of the holders of 75 per cent of the preferred stock 
outstanding at the time, and also the like consent of holders of 75 [(er (cent of the 
outstanding common shack. 


VV'ashinoton, I). 16, I'Ml. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHRISTIAN KLINCK, 

Mml I’mker. 

The commission met at 2.15p. m., after rercess. Chairman Kyle presiding. At that 
time Mr. Christian Klinck, of Buffalo, N. Y^., meat packer, was introduced, and, being 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyue.) State your full name, address, and business to the stenog¬ 
rapher.—A. Christian Klinck; Buffalo, N. Y.; business, pork and beef packer. 
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OENKRAL ComiME OE THE PRICE Olf SALT IN LASl’ TEN YEARS. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenes. ) In your packing Imsiness you have been a buyer of salt for 
some years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Wliat has been the general course of prices of salt for the last 8 or 10 years?— 
A. I have a statement here that 1 had taken off my books of the prices for the last 
10 years of salt and of some other supplies that we bought. 

tj. What has lieeu the general course of prices of salt?—A. (Reading;) We buy all 
our salt by the .ton. These prices are delivered at the jiacking house in Buffalo: 
In 1891, $3.25 per ton; in 1892, $2.85 per ton; in 1893, $2.50 per ton; in 1894, $2.50 per 
ton; in 1895, $2.50 per ton; in 1890, $2..50 per ton; in 1897, $2..50 per ton; in 1898, 
$4.05 per ton; in 1899, $4 per ton; in 1900, $4.50 ner ton; m 1901, $5.70 |)er ton. 

(). Wliat, in your jiulgment, was tlie «iuse of tliis very rapid increase in the price 
of salt from 1898 on?—A. 1 presume it was on account of the trust. 1 (lo not see any 
other reason. Probably tiirough tlie panic times, when .salt sold for $i.50, there was 
no prolit in it, and there may tiave laieii a small loss, but the price ought not to have 
been ailvanced to $5.70; tliat is sure. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Have you the prices prior to 1890?—A. No. 

(). What, accxirding to your remembrance, was the price during the eighties?-A. 
I think it ran along between $3.25 anil $3..50 a ton. 

Q. What was the lowest price you read?—A. $2..50. 

Q. That is considerably below tlie normal price of salt?—A. 1 think so. I think 
there was no money made on salt at $2.50, and probably a little was lost. During 
tiiose years there w'as not a business tliat iiiailc any money. 

Q. But during the eighties the average price, as you remember it, was about 
$3..5(T?—A. Yes; as far as 1 remember it. 1 never boiiglit salt chea|>er tlian $2..50. 

y. (By Mr. Clarke.) By the trust you mean the National Halt Company?—A. 
Why, yes; that is the only source of supply we liavc. 


OROANl/.ATIOX Ol’ AN I.\nEl‘ENnENT SALT CO.MCANV—ITTRITlASE OF THE LEROY PLANT. 


Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Do you remember almiit what time the National Halt Com¬ 
pany was organized?—A. 1 think it was 2 years ago last December. 

Q. You said you had to get all your supplies from them because there was no 
other source?—A. Yes. 

y. Where are you getting your salt supply now?—A. We fonneil a company. 
Salt went up to such an enormous price that we did not know where it was going to 
stop; it might go on up to $10. So we formed a company lo make our own salt., 
y. Wliat is tile name of your company?—A. The Empire State Salt Company, 
y. When was it organized?—About 2 months ago.- 

y. Where do you get your brine?—A. We bave 2 farms of 200 acres adjoining the 
Natiolial Salt Company in Leroy, N. Y., and we were going to drill and pump out 
of the same brine basin that they used. That was the object wc bad when we started 
in—to use the same basin they used. Ordinarily it takes 2 years to get a new salt 
plant in order, because you have to drill down and saturate the rock. 1 am not in 
the salt business and never have lieen, but they t»41 me it takes aboiit 2 years to fonn 
a basin big enough to pump out brine so you can make salt. We bunted up the ter¬ 
ritory and found that it was more profitable to pump out of tlie same laisiii tliat tliey 
did, if wc could. 

y. So you have land which is ailjoining? —.1. Yes. 
y. How close can you drill?—A. We can drill witliin about 50 feet 
y. Have you since put down a well?—A. No; we have since bougfit the National 
Salt Company’s plant. 

y. You have bought out the. entire plant at Leroy?—A. Yes. 
y. (By Mr. PhillH’S. ) What is the capacity or your plant now?—A. When in 
complete order it has a ca|iacity of 1,000 barrels of salt a (fay. But it is very much 
out of order. It has Hi boilers, and 10 boilere are useless, and 1 presume they sold it 
out to us for the reason that we would pr(.>baLly have pumped the brine away from 
them. I do not think we could have. Isiught this land from them under any other 
circumstam»s. 

(). (By Mr. Jenks.) And you were able to buy the plant upon such terms that 
you thought it would pay you better than to put up a new plant?—A. Well, when 
we organized and talked the matter over thoroughly, we thought we would ask the 
National f^lt Com])any whether they would sell us the plant. We were a little 
afraid that when we liad gone there and pnmped’out of the same basin there would 
not be brine enough to support two plants; that is the nasou we asked them to sell 
ns their plant. I think they took the same view, that there mas not brine enough 
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there to run two plants. Moreover, their plant was crippled and run down so much 
that I suppose they did not care al)oiit laying out more money on it, l)ecau8e they 
have so many plants that they do not run. 

Q. Had they been running this Leroy plant all the time unlil you took it?—A. 
Yes, in a small way; wliat they were able to run with the boilers they Inid. 

CAPACITY OF I.E140Y I’LAXT—SAI.K Ol-' TfIK PUOJJtXT. 

Q. Is the plant large enough to tnorethan supply your own needs so that you can 
enter the market as a s(‘ller of salt?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Lit(;hman.) You (Consider that yoursjilt plantluis a |X)tentml capiu;ity 
for all yonr immediate future domands?—A. Oh, we can .sup])ly tluMvliolc country 
witfi our plant. We have 270 acres of land tlu've. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Piiillii’s.) Ft is all underlai<l with salt?—A. Yes; ami there is plenty 
of salt land about it. Why, there is salt enoiigli in the Shite of New York to sup* 
ply the world for many years. 

Alsnit what proportion of tlie output do you yourself use?—We [wu*kei‘s in 
Bufialo use about 4,000 hms of salt a year, I should judge. 

Q. What proportion of the onlput’of this [dant will that Ik^?~*A. Only a sinal) 
proportion when the plant is compleh^ At the present times, with the comlition 
the plant is in, we could not have niucli salt. 

Q. Bo you anticipate entering the mark(*t and selling in (lompetition with the 
National Salt Company?—A. Yes; after the 1st of .himiary. We liave bought the 
plant out, hut tlH\v would not sell out iimler aiiv other comlitions except tlml. we 
should sell them, at a price agreed upon, our surplus salt, from the time ol purchase 
until the Ist of .lannary. 

Q. Did tlu^y put any limitation on you after llu; 1st of January?—A. No. 

Q. You can then sell it to whatever jobbers you like?—A. After tlie, 1st of January 
h) any person. 

Q. Do you care to state tlie price?—A. We get $3.25 for surplus salt, free on board 
cars. 

(2. And what is the priiai they are asking consumers outside?—A. When this took 
place! liad a contract with the National Salt Companv this year for salt at $5.70. Mr. 
Dole had a contract lor 1,(>H0 tons at $0.40, ami liy this deal we had those two con- 
tiacts caiH^eled. I took the ground that as I liad invested so much money I difl not 
projFjse to pay out my money to somebody els(? for silt, and for that reason we had 
these two contracts canceled. So wi* can use our own salt, and tlien sell to them 
the surplus above what we oursidves need, from now until the 1st of January. 

Q. (By Mr. Jkxkh. ) Do you lin<l that tlie cost of nianiifaeturiiig siilt is such that 
you can sell to them at $3.25 and make a profit?—A. Well, if we had not thought it 
was a iirotit we wouhl not have made the contract. 

rilK (X)ST OF MANTFACTlTRIXO SAI.T—WHAT PERCENT FRKIlUIT FORMS OF SEI.LINO PRICE. 

(2. How mucli do youe.stimale yoursidt will cost you delivered in Buffalo from 
yonr la^roy plant?—A. That depemls on tlio (condition and the size of the plant. 
After we lioiight them out they told im* within the last month that it cost them 
$2.45 to inanuimdure the salt at Li'roy; but with a large plant, where there are good 
facilities and everything is in good running oriler, salt can be made cheaper than 
$2.45. 

(2* What is the freight on salt per ton in large (piantities from Lt'roy to Buffalo?— 
A. Pliglity (rents per ton. 

(2- So that therefore you will Ihi able, yon think, to siipiily yonivelf with your 
own salt at about $3?—A. If it cost $2.45 h) manufacture and 80 cents freight, it will 
he $3.25. 

Q. J understood yon to say yon exiiected to m&kv. it clieaper than $2.45?—A. Yes, 
after we get in g(K)d ruimiiig order. 

(2- That is, you are now supplying yourself at $3.25 a Ion insh*adof $5.70?—A. No, 
we have to nay the market price to our (company. Of course there are other stock¬ 
holders, ana it w'ould not he fair to tlicm if we got our salt at cost and the other 
stockholders did not gel any dividend. We agreed to |>ay the market pricre for the 
salt w'e buy of our company. Then the other stoekliolders have an equal chance at 
the profits with m. 

Q. Then you are yourself paying to your company-A. fInterrupting.) No; we 

are not paying $5.70. The National has alreatiy come down ^ cents a ton. 

Q. So the price is $5.40 now?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is what you are paying?—A. Yes; they came down^K) cents a ton, 
and I suppose they will come down more before long. 
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Q. Do you know of any other prominent competitors of the National Salt Company 
in your locality besides yourself? You will be competitors, of course, after the 1st of 
■ January. Ate there other competitors?—A. Not in Leroy. 

Q. Is there any other elsewhere in the State?—A. I believe there is one company 
starting on Seneca X.ako, but, as I understand, it will take them a long while before 
they get salt. The National Salt Comjmny told us that we were the earliest to get 
salt into the market by reason of our purchasing the plant almarly in operation. 

(J. Have yon definite enough knowledge of the salt business to give an estimate as 
to what proportion of the selling price of salt is to be reckoned to freight charges, 
speaking generally, for a big establishment like the National Salt Company that sells 
throughout the countrjr? On the averse, would the freight on salt tie 26 or .50 jier 
cent of the ordinary price that the National Salt Compan^r gets?—A. I do not know. 
You see 1 have not been in the business long enough as yet to answer that. 

Q. Now, when_you siioke of $2.45, or what it costs to manufacture in Leroy, did 
you reckon in the depreciation of the plant also?—A. The offlee expenses and such 
like, and land, I think, were figured in. I do not know wliellier there was anything 
else figured in or not. 

TUB NATIONAL BALT COMI’ANV’s PLANTS ANO ITS CONTKOI, OF THE SALT TRAnE. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Did the National Salt Company shut down any of the 
works that they purchased?—A. I think they shut down a majority of them. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Where are their different plants located?—A. There are 
some in Warsaw, some in Seneca Lake. There is the Crystal Salt Company not far 
from Warsaw. 

Q. Are there some in Kansas?—A. Yes; there are some in Kansas. Why, they 
own salt works in California and all over the country. 

Q. All the salt works in the United States were in the National Salt Company, 
were they?—A. There are only one or two in New York—the Worcester and the 
Chauncey—outside. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are they large?—^A. The Worcester plant is a very large one. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Could you not have bought salt of them instead of the 
National?—A. They generally make what they call table salt, put up in bags, and 
we do not use that. 

Q. The kind of salt you use you had to buy of the National?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii'S.) Ts there, to ;four knowledge, much complaint in your city 
in regard to this ailvance by the National?—A. Oh, there is complaint all over by 
all the dealers. There is naturally a good diial of complaining about the high price 
of salt. 

Q. Is the grade of salt as good as it was formerlv?—A. No; they do not make the 
grade of salt as good. They sell more moisture with it than formerly. 

Q. Yon had to buy it jiist as they offered it?—A. We hail to buy anything they 
gave ns. 

Q. (By Mr. Fariiiihar.) From what point did the Buffalo people receive their 
salt before you purcliased the Leroy plant?—A. 1 have had my salt from Leroy for 
over 10 years. 

Q. In that 10 years did Michigan ever come into the Buffalo market to compete?— 
A. They wduld not let Michigan or Ohio in. You couhl not buy a iiound of salt 
from Michigan or Ohio or Canaila. Yon either had to buy the salt of the National 
Company or import your salt from Europe. 

Q. Were there any attempts maile by the Saginaw people or others to got into that 
market during the 10 years or before?—A. Idonotthink so. I have triinl frequently 
to buy salt from there. The last 6 months salt was sold cheaper in Cleveland than 
in Buffalo, and Buffalo parties ordereil salt in Cleveland—barreled salt; but it was 
found out that they were shiiiping salt from Cleveland to Buffalo, and the National 
Company told the man who shippcil salt down that if he did not stop they would 
stim selling him. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) They actually told him that?—A. Yes; so I was told. 

Q. Is there any imported salt?—A. Not that I know of. I reail" in the paper that 
some was importeil. It is very expensive. It coats a great deal more than the 
National salt; it is claimed to be better, but it costs a great deal more. There is a 
heavy duty on it. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) There are but few plants not owned by the National Salt 
Company?—A. There is an indeiiendent salt company in Ohio. It was selling salt 
in Buffalo about 2 weeks ago, and on the strength of that the National Salt Company 
came down about 30 cents a ton. ’ 

Q. (By Senator KvLa) After the 1st of January do you anticipate a trade war 
with tne National Comjiany?—A. I do not know what to antifipate after the 1st of 
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January. Certainly we are not going to sell out for anybody. We are going to stay 
in the biisincas for our own protection; that is what we gave them to understand. 

Q. (ByMr. Jknks.) Did they offer to buy out your concern?—A. No; theydidnot. 

CONDITIONS OK PIIODIICTION AT TnE LEBOV SALT PLANT. 

• 

Q. (ByMr. PiriLLip.s.) Yon spoku about tho hisin of tfie Leroy plant becoming 
cxhauMt(«i. Ifow could it bet^oine exhausted with such a great thickness of salt 
exhuuling along there for miles?—A. For instance, you iiavc a basin here, and there 
are probably three or four holes where the water goes down and it is a self-feeder; 
the lakes furnish the water. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) You do not pump water down?— A. You have to in a dry 
aeeson; and the reason that you have to pump water in a dry season is that there 
would not ho enougli brine there. The more water you put in to boil the brine, the 
more it costs to evaponite it; but you must have water enough—brine enough; you 
inay run tho basin full of water without having the brine strong enough to make salt. 

Q. (By Mr. PinLUi»s.) The brine exists in the salt, then?—A. The salt exists in 
the brine. 

Q. Rut it is not, then, soli<l rock salt; it is rather in the shape of brine?—A. The 
salt itself is hard aa rock; it is rock, and when you drill it out there is this water. 
Sometimes when you drill there i.s plenty of water; sometiiiKis when you get down to 
the salt ro(;k that water runs over and (dissolves this solid rock into brine, and then 
you ])Ump it out directly. 

Q. Tluui the <1eposit of salt exists without brine hi it, and you get down to it by 
drilling?—A. Yes. 

IMl^OSSIlUiB PBKMANKNTI.Y 'H) MONOPOLIZE THE PROOrCTION OK SALT. 

Q. (By Mr. KEXNEnv.) Arii (he salt deposits so numerous and extensive through- 
mit the Fiiited States tliat it is impos.sihle for any (omj)any to buy them up and 
mono()olize the Inisiiurf—A. Tliat can lie done for a short time only. This com- 
Ifination will raise the pri<'e of salt and continue t4) fix it for 12 months longer; I do 
not think it will exist another year, ami maybe not b months. 

(i. Then your own exjKuienci^ sfmws that there ean not he a monopoly?— A. Not 
for any length of tini(*, because the supply of salt is so plentiful that where there i.s 
money in it everybody is anxious to makt^ a littki and to go into the business. 

Q. ( By Mr. Piullii's.) It does not require a large capital to start with?—A. Not 
so very large. 

(i. ffot so large as to build a rolling mill?—A. T do not know. We organized a 
comjiany with ^'100,000 capital, and we have now in our company $100,000 capital 
and $15,(XK) surjdus, all in cash, paid in. 

Q. You can start a jiretty fair plant on $125,000?—A. No; we have figunnl that a 
new plant would I'ost $150,000 to $200,000. 

Q. It would not Ik? very land for iiuiejxuidents to raise that sum of money with 
wliich to start a (tfsnpany?- A. Oh, we had no trouble to sell the stock. 

Q- (By Mr. Kennedy.) Did you say that you sunk your wells near the basin of 
the National Salt Company’s works? -A. Yes. 

Q. You iiivadcHl their territory and eompelled them to sell out to you?—A. 1 <lo 
not know wheth(?r we (•om]M‘ll(.‘<{ th<Mn to sell, hut we thought we would s<?cim'! an 
lulvanhrge in buying this land, as in this way we I'oulil get salt quickly. 

Q. You l)elieveil if you Iwuighl that land it would comi>el them to sell out to 
you?—A. I think that the fa< t that wii were going to pumn the brine away from 
(hem, and that the plant they had was in a crippled eonuition, were the re^isons 
they sold to us. 

Q. Then the position of this so-called trust is not so very strong if an independent 
can invade their field and practically comixd them to sell to him insteacf of the 
reverse, as lias Ixx^n the case w'ith other trusts?—A. My opinion is that they are 
only strong for the time Mng. 

Q. You do not consider this so-called trust in the same class with other combina¬ 
tions?—A. I do not know if there is any difference. Nearly everything I buy is 
higher. My supplies cost me now at least $110, OtX) or $40,000 more than they did thr^ 
years ago, before these combinations were fonned, and I do not get more. Salt is 
jiigher, packages are higher, steel is higher, tin is higher, and everything else, and 
it is a dead loss to me. 

(i. (By Mr. Phillips. ) You have no doubt that it is on account of tho combina¬ 
tions that these prices have advanced?—A. Certainly; it is nothing else. 

Ci, (By Mr. A. L. IIarris.) Will you please state whether or not there are any 
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economies in production through these large combinations?—A. Oh, yes; there-has 
to lie nowadays in every establishment 

Q. Does the consumer get the lienefit of that?—A. Well, it does not look so to me, 
because these people make such an enormous amount of money. 

PHU-K OF SASl'VAKlES IN WFFESENT CITIBH—FKKIOHTS AND ECONOMY OP DISTETBUTION.' 

Q. (By Mr. FARQtmAE.) Do you know whore the Chicago jokers get their sup¬ 
ply of salt?—A. I could not say whether they get it from Michigan or Ohio, or 
where. I hardly think tliey get it from the State of New York. 1 think they must 
get it from some of the nearer plants. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Do you think they are forced tQ,pay the same price you are 
paying?—A. That I could not say. The National Company has had difierent prices 
in different cities,. I have lieen told. I know it is a fact that they sold salt cheaper 
in Cleveland than they did in Buffalo. 

(J. (By Mr. ('laeke.) There is a large salt deposit near Cleveland, is there not?— 
A. Oh, yes; there is plenty of salt everywhere. There is no scarcity of salt rock in 
this country, only the trouble is that if you start a new plant it lakes 2 years before 
you can get it in nmning order. If you could get salt in 2 weeks, everybody would 
make salt, and the high price would not lioM 3 months. 

Q. You know the prices are higher in some cities than in others?—A. Now, of 
course, I do not know how close these Cleveland people are to the city. They might 
be close by the city and the transportation might be less than it is from I.eroy to 
Buffalo. There may be something in that. 

Q. If you were to send salt from lairoy to Cleveland, you would have to sell it at 
a higher price than you would in Buffalo, would you not?—A. Oh,'certainly; there 
would be more cost of transportation. 

Q. Do you think it was economy for salt works in Michigan and Kansas to send 
salt to New York, and for salt works in New York to send salt to Michigan and 
Kansas?—I presume the salt in Kansas could not ho disposed of at home, and 
they had to find a market somewhere else. 1 supjiose that is the case, because it 
any' factory can disixise of its product at home it is not going to send it far away and 
pay a big freightage. 

Q. Was it not competition beyond the. zones that the companies could naturally 
supply that fonnerly brought down the iiriceof saltbelowthe cost of production and 
transportation?—A. Oh, years ago, you mean? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, there were too many companies in existence and the tiraeswere 
hard, and, as with everything else in the Eivstsometimes, there was an overproduc¬ 
tion of everything. People got hard up and had to raise money, and they had to 
sell for what they could get. I know 1 sold lots of meat and lost lota of money. I 
believe that Cleveland cost me $.50,0tX) the last time he was elected. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How did you lose that sum?—A. Lard went down to 
3 cents, and sides came down, and when you carry a big stock it does not take long 
to lose $50,000 in that way. It is the shrink^e in the value and the price. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Was it Ix-cause business waa crippled and the purchasing 
power 01 the people impaired?—A. It was demoralized, because all the money was 
pid out of the United States Treasury and the Government had to liorrow money. 
Who would expect to have any money if the Government has none? It created a 
panic. 


COMPEriTION WITH WESTERN PACKEILS—THE (ICESTION OF TKANSI-ORTATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Farouiiar.) How long have you been a packer in the city of Buf¬ 
falo?—A. I have been in business sime 1856. 

Q. Are you engt^ed much in the packing of export products?—A. No; 1 do not 
export any. 

Q. What effect have those large packing concerns in the West in respect to prices 
in such a city as Buffalo?—A. They can and do undersell ns. Those western pack¬ 
ers have an advantt^e. In the first place, they have a big advantage in transporta¬ 
tion. 

Q. Will you state to the commission how they have an advantage in transporta¬ 
tion?—A. I can state a case where I know positively that they had such an advantage. 
They had a railroad rate in Chicago—it must lie 5 or 6 yiars ago; the apint came up 
to Bu&lo and I sold him a numlier of cars of meat, and he put it in his own cars; 
he put 33,000 pounds of meat in a car and the bills were made out in my office for 
22,000. Now, when I ship anything out there’the railroad man takes the actual 
weight of every packpe that I ship out; but they ship it in their own cars, and I 
would like to see a railroad dispute now much they have in a Sar. 
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Q. Do you think that that gain is ma<ie simply by the ownership of their own 
cars?—A. Yes. 

Q. If they had to take the general freight cars of the road they could not under¬ 
bill?—A. No. 

Q. Did you ever have an opportunity to underbill from Buffalo?—A. No; the rail¬ 
road has a man there who takes the actual weights of the packages. 

Q. You get your supply of cattle from the Buffalo market, do you?—A. Mostly; 
buy some outside once in a while. 

Q. How docs the price on the hoof compare with the Chicago market?—A. When 
we have to go to Chicago to buy cattle we have to figure on paying about 35 cents 
more per hundred miuiids; that is the difference between the freight and the shrink¬ 
age of the cattle when you get them to Buffalo. 

Q. Would you say that the Chicago ])ackcr of dressed meats could compete in the 
Buffalo market and undersell you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you not a sufficient supply of cattle in the Buffalo market?—A. Oh, we 
have plenty of cattle and beef. I could supply the whole city without aid from 
Chicago or anywhere else. 

Q. What is the reason that enables western packers to obtain these low rates 
as against the jiacker in Buffalo?—A. Of course it is natural for the railroaiis to give 
this advantage to the laige shipjxirs; they have so inmdi freightand there is so much 
competition in Chicago about fniight. You can read in the [lapers that where 
there is strong competition, they take freight from Chicago to New York tor 10 and 
12 cents a hiindnid. But we neviir get freight leas than Iti cents a hundred from 
Buffalo to New York. It does not make any difference whether the railroad lias any 
freight or not. 

COMI'ETITION WITH WESTEIIN I’ACKEHS—CO.NTROL OK THE llET/Vll. TRADE. 

CJ. Do these western packers have their agents in Buffalo? Do they sell to the 
loial butchers?—A. Yes; they have gone so far as to sell at retail. 

Q. At retail?—A. Yes; they do not sell .so much beef as others, hut we have pretty 
strong competition. Swift & Co. do the most business. Mr. Armour came there, 
and he sells mostly cheese, butter, and eggs. He runs all the middlemen down there 
and he has taken all the business away from the little dealers. 

Q. (By Mr. Phii.iaps. ) Is that beneficial to the public or not?—A. I can not see 
how it can be beneficial to them. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienk.s.) Does he make a lower price than the Buffalo dealer?—A. He 
has the advantage in this, that when he comes there and makes his prices we have 
to meet those prices, of course, or we can not do any tmsincss. 

(J. (By Mr. Phii.lips. ) Then do prices advance as a rule after they get a trade 
establislicd?—A. No; everybody is fighting one another in Buffalo, and I guess it is 
so all over. 

Q. (By Mr. Faroiihar.) Arc there many local butchers doing business in Buffalo 
now who buy and butcher and then retail?—A. No; they are not butchering. They 
buy all their beef from the Ix'ef tnist and then sell. The can buy the beef cheaper. 
They are entirely out of the business of killing cattle. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi,e.) Do you have all the facilities for manufacturing the 
by-products that tliey have in Chicago?—A. Just the same. 

Q. (By Mr. FAUiiiuiAR.) Does the advantage of the Chicago packer and seller con¬ 
sist in the fact that he is neare-st the cattle supply, while you must transport cattle 
from Chicago to Buffalo?—A. Yes; if I should have to buy all my supplies in Chi¬ 
cago I could not exist an instant. 

Q. So that yourself and M r. Dole and other Buffalo packers are confined pretty 
much to the home market?—A. Yes. Mr. Dole has quite a lot of outside trade, an 
outside car-lot trade, and comes in contact with all these men in almost every city in 
•he State of New York, but I did not feel like going into that without having mote 
money than I have. 

Q. Has this system established by Swift & Co. and others, and by Mr. Dole, in its 
uniform distribution all over the country lacen an advantage to the consumer of the 
United States?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Do you think that under the old way of butchering and selling by retail the 
consumers had more of an advantage than they have now in buying from these great 
concerns?—A. My opinion is that these large concerns are getting a bkxI deal of 
money; they must make a big profit or else Mr. Armour and Mr. Swift would not 
have their millions. I will tell you how they do. For instance, in New York and 
Buffalo they have to sell at a close margin, but when they go into a country place 
where there is no competition the iieople liave to suffer. They have to jmy at ieast 
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2 cents a Mund more than ordinary prices in the citiM; and the large concerns have 
driven all the little butchers in these country places out of business. 

Q. So the la^r the city and the greater the competition, the better off the con¬ 
sumer is?—A. The consumer is more benefited in the large cities. 

Q. jind if there are any losses in the largo cities these companies recoup in the 
small villages.—A. Yes. 


THE I'lUCK or TIN TAILS. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) You have 1)oen compelled lately to pay considerably more for 
the tin pails in which you yonr lard?—A. Yea; tlie price of tin pails has 
advancetl, but still it is not sls nigh now as it was in 1891..* In 1891 we i)aia for tins 
to hold 10 pounds $8.7.') per hundred, and now we arc jmying $7.25. 

Q. Do you think that the decrease in price is due to the organization of the tin 
plate combination?—A. I think that the reduction in price is because there are a 
numt)er of tin factories established here in this country, and we make the pails here 
instead of getting them from Enrojre. 

Q. Iliis the price of these tin pads inereasisl any within the last 2 or 3 years sim» 
tile tin plate combination was formed?—A. In 1894 the price was, in May, $8.50, and 
in Novemlier, $6.75. In 1899 the price was $5.65; in 1900 the price was, in May, 
$7.55; in November, $7.25. 

(i. The price of $8.75 in 1891 was for imported tin?—A. Tin was imported then. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The doiuestie tin is now $7.25?—A. Yes; $1.50 lower. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman. ) Does your submitted statement cover a number of years?— 
A. Ten years. 

Q. What was the price in 1890?—A. I liave the prices eommeneing in 1891. 

TRICES OF WKOUonT-IHOX CITE, NAILS, TATEK, AND WOODEN TAILS. 

Q. (By Mr. JENKSf) Now, liesides tin and salt, what other prCHhiet do you use 
the price of which has been increased owing to a combination in the business?—A. 
There is piiie. 

Q. Wrought-iron pipe?—A. Yes. In 1892 the price was 33 cents per foot less 62J 
per cent discount. In 1901, May, the price was 36 cents per foot less (>5 per cent 
discount. That is a liig advance. 

Q. What is the price to-<lay?—A. The price to-day is .36 cents less 65 jier cent 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do you understana that that great ineri'ase in price was due 
to the power of the combination, or was it due to an extraordinary demand w'hich 
set in as the result of the revival of Imsiness?—A. Oh, I think they both had some¬ 
thing to do with it. It was the strong demand and the combine together, 1 guess, 
that brought it up to where it is, because to-day it is 36 cents, and last year it was 
lower than it is now. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) In wliat other lines do you find an increase?— A. In nails, 
for example; in 1891 nails, what we call 6il, were $2.20, and now they are $2.75. 
They are lower now than they were in 1889. In Novemlier, 1899, they were $3.50; 
in May, 1900, they were $2.65, and now they are $2.75. 

Q. And what about other lines?--A. Paper advanced in the same proportion. 

Q. Has there been any particular increase in the iiriee of pajier within the last 2 
or 3 years since the organization of the International Pajier Conniany?—A. We paid 
for jiaper in 1891 3J cents per pound. Now it is 3 cents. 

tj. Is the kind of jiaper you are siieaking of wrapping paper?—A. It is manila 
paper. It is like this. [Indioating.] 

(J. Do you know whether that is manufacturer! by the International I’a[)er Com¬ 
pany?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you recall where you yourself buy it?—A. I can not tell; my son buys it. 
Straw paper was $1.55 per hundred in 1891, and now it is $1.25. 

Q. What other supplies have arlvanoed?—A. Woixlen pails. 

Q. Is there any combination that rxmtrols the manufacture of wooden pails?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. What combination is that?—A. It is a combine in Erie, Pa. 

Q. (By Mr. Prillifs.) Has there lieeii an ailvanee since that combination was 
organized?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long ago was that?—A. Two years. 

Q. You say there was an advance?—A. Yes; a very large one. Wo made them 
come down thisspring. We generally make a rontract for a year. We made them 
come down from $3.60 b) $2.76. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What was the price in 1891?—A. 1^was $3.60. 
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Q. (By Senator Kyi,k.) How did you make them come down?—A. Tlicrewasa 
new combination started up. 

(J. Now, I want to ask you a (jnestion along that lino. V our testimony go(« to 
show that the salt trust is going to disinh'grate?— A. I could not say that. 

Q. You spoke of .‘t or 4 different companies. They could not krep prices up to the 
figure you speak of, $5 and some cents?—A. I say they could not keep it up for a 
long length of time. 

Q. That is the point I want to inquire about Is not that statement true in regard 
to a good many things—the tiu-|>ail trust and the wooden-j>ail tnist and the [mper 
trust?—A. 1 think that is so. 1 thmk wherever there is money to Ihi made the 
American jieople will go after it. 


I'llicns OK KEOS, TIERCKS, AND BAKRKDS, AND OK SIRUI'. 

Q. (By Mr. FAieinuAR.) Is there any advance in the price of kegs?—.A. Here are 
some kegs that we use for pickling purposes. In 181)1 they were 16 cents, and now 
hA cents. They vary hut vary little in price. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Is there also a (ombiiiation in the making of kegs?—A. I do 
not think so. We buy all that we use, I think, in Conneetii-ut. Saltpeter, of course, 
is importeil. Tierces and barrels have declined .since ISltl. In 181)1 we paici lfl..50 
for tieri’cs; now we jiay $1.:(0. For barrels we paid $1.25 in 181)1, and now ae pay 
$1.05. t)f course this coo|)erage is all miale by small individual coopers. There is 
no coinhinatiiui. 

Q. What has been the general course of prices in regard to sirH|)?—A. In 181)4 
sirup cost 12j cents per gallon; in 1901, 18} cents. 

Q. Do you know who manufactures the simp whidi yon buy?—A. We buy the 
sirup in New York from a large refiner. 

Q. The American Sugar Itetiniug Company?—A. A'es; and from other conqjanieB; 
we buy it by the carload. 


RESULTS OF ISTROmiCTlOX OK MACIIINERV AND IMTOOVED .METHODS OF MANUPACTIIRK. 

(J. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has there Iteen any advance in the prices of any of the 
conmnalitiesthat you have turned out during this time?—A. Yes; prices vary very 
much. Our product now is from 25 to .'10 percent higher than last year. 

Q. You are not a trust?—A. No; not a trust 

Q. Are you able b> sell more goods than yon sold in 1896,1894, and 189.5?—A. Yes; 
there is a mdter ihunand. I’eople have more money with which to buy. 

Q. (By Mr. I’niLLii's.) You have spoken of nriees in 1891 and 1901; has not the 
clnaiKining of prices come aisjut largely by tlie invenfion of new machinery and 
file employment of new methods of manufacture?—,V. It may be true of some kinds 
of salt; but in our coai'se salt it takes just alaailso much to manufactnai it no matter 
what you do, and the production is no less and no more on account of machinery. 
I think they use about the same machinery to make the cmninon coarse salt as was 
used 10 or 15 years ago. 1 believe they have new machinery to make the fine salt 

tj. (By Mr. Jenks.) In your packing busines.s, are there not improved methodaof 
handling, so you can do that work more cheaply than 10 years ago?—A. Oh, yes; 
the improvements eontimie to go on in all lines of business. We have improve¬ 
ments now over 10 or 15 years ago. All the heavy work now is done by machinery. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiillii's. ) All products of iron have largely decreased in priie on 
account of improved methods? It co.st more to make iron 10 years ago, and all the 
commiKlities maile of iron, Ibiui to-day?—A. I supiiosc they have improvements in 
all lines. In our business we have machinery to do all the heavy work. Ten or 15 
years aj^ we scraped the hogs by hand; now everything is done by machinery. If 
we can introduce machinery to do tlie work we have to do so. 

increase in amount of business—IMFROVED CONDITION OP LABORERS. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You employ more men in your packing industry than 10 
years ago?—A. Yes; not many more than 10 years ago, but more than in 1896 and 
1896. 

Q. They do a different class of work?—A. Yes; and we can do the same kind of 
work with fewer men, because we have machinery to do the hardest work, which 
we did not have 10 years ago. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Has your business increased decideilly in the last 10 years?— 
A. Well, the amount of business if reckoned in dollars and cents depends a great d^il 
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on wliat the material ooste. If hogs are high—as they are now in my business—the 
amount runs up high. 

Q. Has your business im^reased, taking as a basis of eomimrison the number of 
lairrelB?— A. Yes. 

y. The later cost is less per hundredweight?—A. The labor is loss l)oeause 
machinery will do a good deal of the work that was formerly done te hand. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How long have you been in business?-A. Forty-four years. 

Q. te far as general prosiierity and the comforts of life are concerned, how does 
the present condition of later in your line of business compare now with what it was 
when you went into business?-A. It has improved a great deal. People worked 12 
to 16 hours per day when I went into business. I used to work 16 hours almost every 
day in the year. Then, too, jxiople live better now. Tlhey live altogether differ¬ 
ently. The condition of everylasly has improved very much since then. The con¬ 
dition of the people at that time was very jroor. Their pay was small, and it was in 
Mexican dollars and 6-pence and :i-i)eme. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Exhibit I.— Price» of mriaus commodilieg, <« Uikfv from the hooks of Mr. Christian 

Kliwk. 


SAhTl'ETER. 


1891, May.per C.. $4.00 

1892, May.do... 3.62i 

1893, May.do... 3.fi0 

1894, May..do... 4.37 j 

1895, May.do... 4.30 

1896, May.do... 4.12J 

Novemter.do... 3.00 

1897, May.do... 3.00 


1897, November.perC.. $3.00 

1898, May.do... 6.00 

November.do... 4.50 

1899, May.do... 3.40 

November.do... 3.56 

1900, May.do... 3.50 

November.do... 3.40 

1901, May.do... 3.20 


1894, May. 

_per gallon. 

- i2i 

1898, November.... 

_per gallon. 

. 18J 

1895, May. 

.do.. 

. 12 1 

1899, May. 

.do.. 

. 17 

1896, May. 

.(io.. 

. 14J 1 

Novemter_ 

.do.. 

. 15 

Novemter.... 

.do.. 

. 15 

1900, May. 

.do.. 

. 18 

1897, May. 

.(io.. 

. 14J 

Novemljer.... 

.do.. 

. 18 

1898, May. 

.....do.. 

. 17 

1901, May. 

.do.. 

. 18i 



20-pOUT1<l. 

;io-p(>unii. 

40-pi>und. 

SO-pouod. 


CmU. 

16 

22 

■ CSWiiii. 

24 

(krxti. 

36 


16 

22 

24 

86 


15 

21 

22 

85 

1894i May. 

15 

21 

22 

35 

1896,’ May. 

16 

21 

22 

85 


IG 

21 

22 

85 


14 

17 

19 

84 


14 

17 

19 

84 


14 

17 

19 

84 


16 

21 

22 

36 

l90ii May. 

16 

21 

22 

86 
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Exkibit I.— lYux» of wtf/otw commodilieB, U(km from the hfoh of Mr. ChtklUm 
Klinck —Coiitinuwi. 

TIN PAILH. 


Pate, 

fiO-pfjiind. 

10-l>oun(l. 

5-pouiid. 

3-i>onnd. 

1891, May. 




88.75 

95.60 









1892, May. 














189:1. May. 


.do... 

?3J.r)0 

8.50 

6.25 

4.25 

November.. 


.do... 

31.5() 

8.60 

6.25 

4.25 

1891, May. 


.do... 

31.50 

8.50 

6.25 

4.26 

NovembcT.. 


.do... 

21.50 

6.76 

1.25 

3.26 

1895, May. 



21.50 

6.75 

1.25 

3.25 

Novcmb<“r.. 


.do... 

19.00 

6.80 

:}.75 

2.76 

1896, May. 


.do... 

19. (K> 

6.80 

3.75 

2.75 

November.. 


.do... 

19.00 

5.80 

3.76 

2.76 

1897, May. 


.do... 

19.00 

5.80 

:i.7.5 

2.76 

November.. 


.<to... 

19.00 

.'i.sll 

:i.75 

2.76 

1898, May. 



19.00 

,5. <10 

3.60 

2.70 

November.. 


.do... 

18.00 

6.25 

.3.2,5 

2.60 

1899, May. 


.do... 

20. (W 

5. ti.5 

3.95 

2.80 

Novemtwr.. 


..•.do... 

20.00 

5.65 

3.6.5 

2.80 

1900, May. 


.di)... 

27.00 

7.55 

4.80 

3.80 



.. do.. 


7 •>r. 



1901. Mav. 


..do... 











WOODKN PAILS. 


Puto. 


1891, May. 

November 

IK92, May. 

Novombcr 

1893, May. 

November 

IsiM, May. 

November 

iny.*), May. 

November 

189fi, May. 

NovcmU'r 

1897, May. 

November 

1893, May. 

November 

1899, May. 

Novomlx‘r 

1900, May. 

November 

1901, May. 




per dozen 
.d«;. 

.do. 

.do., 

.do. 

.do. 

.«lo. 

.«lo., 

.do. 

.do. 

.lit). 

.dt>. 

.do. 

.do, 

.do. 

.cio. 

.do. 

.do. 



1891, May. 

November 

1892, May. 

November 

1893, May. 

November 

1891, May. 

November 

1895, May. 

November 

1896, May. 


Cfn. per lb. 
3i 
H 
H 

n 

3 

3 

•14 

4 
4 

44 

84 


Straw. 

Date. 

Manila. 

Slrinv. 

Oa. per (’ 


Cts. per lb. 

C/r. p<Y C. 

1.55 

185(6, November. 

34 

‘if 

1.10 

1.40 

1897, May. 

1.00 

1.65 

N<»vcmbcr. 

3t 

.95 

1.65 

1898. May.^. 

4f 

1.00 

1.85 

November. 

4 

1.00 

1.40 

1899, Mav. 

4i 

1.00 

1.20 

November. 

34 

1.20 

1.26 

ItHW. May. 

3f 

1.35 

1.15 

November. 

34 

l.*25 

1.15 

1.05 

1901, May. 

3 

1.25 
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Exhibit I .—of various commodities, as taken from the books of Mr. Christian 
^Jinck—^^011 ti n uo(l • 

WllOllunT-lHON riI*K. 


[2'nicli 


l«92,Mav. 

Muy. 

l«W,Mav. 

l»95,May. 

NovoinlxT 

NovciiiIkt 

1897, May. 

Novoinber 

1898, May. 

November 

1899, May. 

November 

1900, May. 

November 

1901, May. 


Price per 
foot. 

DiBConiit. 

(JetUs., 

irr a nt. 

33 

C2J. 

33 

624. 

33 

624. 

35 

75 and 10. 

35 

66. 

35 

67 and 10 and 10. 

35 

67 and 10 and 10 ami lo and 


10. 

35 

67 and 10 and 10 and 10 and 


Wand W. 

.35 

67 and lOaiid 10 and 10 and 


10 and 10. 

35 

78. 

35 

67 and 10 and 10 and 10 and 


and 10 ancl 10 and 10. 

3li 

50 and 10. 

30 

50. 

36 

50. 

36 

Oii. 

36 

6.5. 


NAII>5. 


Date. 

1 

lUd. 

1891, May. 




2.20 


1892, May. 

2.10 

1.90 


2.10 

l.W 



l.KO 


2.00 

1.80 

1891, May. 

1.75 

1..5(» 


1.7.') 

1..50 


1.85 

l.(K) 



2.60 

1896, May.:. 

3.10 

i 2.H5 


3.10 

2.S6 

1897, May. 

1.70 



1.75 

l.(K) 

1898, May. 

1.75 

l.CiO 


1.7.5" 

1.6)0 
2.15 

1899, May. 

2.60 


3. .50 

3.35 

1900, May. 

2.65 

2. .50 



2. .50 


2.75 

2.60 



n. 

2 . 

1. 

1 . 

1.75 

1.75 

1.10 

1.10 
l.fK) 
2.50 

2.75 

2.75 
1.40 

1.45 

1.45 

1.45 

2.10 

8.10 
2.25 
2.25 


SALT. 


Year. 

Coariie, per 
ton. 

Fine, per 
baritd. 

Year. 

(hoarse, per 
ton. 

Fine, per 
barrel. 

1891. 

$3.25 
2.85 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
2. .50 

$1.18 

1.00 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.73 

1 189/ . 

$2. .50 
4.06 
4.00 
4.50 
6.70 

$0,714 

1.17 

1.17 

1.20 

1.66 



1898. 

' 1899 . 

1894. 

1900. 

1895. 

1901. 

1896. 
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ExniBiT I. — J’rimof varmtu amimndilm, <ix taken from the liooku of ifr. Chrintian 
ArKw-i-—Continued. 


(JOAL, 


Fer ton. 

1891, May. Ili2.10 ] 896, Novemixjr 

November. 2.10 1897, May. 

1892, May. 2.10 November 

NovemlHir. 1.95 1898, May. 

1893, May. 11.95-2.10 November 

November. 1.95- 2.00 1899, May. 

1894, May.. 1.60- 1.85 November 

November. 1.75- 2.00 1900, May. 

1895, May. 1.50- 1.75 November 

NovemlHir . 1.70 1901, May. 

1896, May. 1.50-1.70 


Per ton. 

$1.65-$l. 85 
1.55- 1.05 
1.50- l.ftO 
1.65 
1.55 
1.45 
1.45- 1.05 
2.25 
1.95- 2.(W 
1.90- 2.00 


Date. 

Tlcn-i's. 

Itarrelw. 

DaUi. 

Tiurco.'i. 

1 

Barrels. 

1H91, May. 

$1.50 

' $1.25 

1S97, May. 

$1.15 

$1.00 

1892. May. 

1.15 

1.15 

1808, May. 

l.'if. 

1.00 

1S93, May. 

I.;i5 

1.10 

1 .S 1 W, Mav.1 

I.:i0 

1.05 

18W. May. 

l.-M 

1.10 

1900, May. 

1 . yo 

i.a5 

inyT), May. 

1.15 

.85 

1001, May.: 

j.:iu 

1 1.05 

18%. Mav. 

1.15 

.05 


1 





































THE WALL PAPER COMBINATION. 


WAsniwiTON, T). (!., .'tprii W, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY BURN, 

I’rembiil Naiiomd ]V<iU Vnjxr Cmnpmy. 

The commission met at Kt.'iS a. m., Mr. Phillips presiding. At that time Mr. 
Henry Burn, president of the National Wall Paper Coiiii>any, appeared as a witness, 
and, being duly sworn, testifie<l as follows: 

I'EIUSO.NAI. STATEMENT OF THE WITNES.S. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Will you kindly give your full name and mldress, please?—A. 
Henry Burn; 483-48,') Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Q. You are president of the National Wall Pajaw Conij)any?—A. I am. 

Q. What is your general line of business now?—A. I am also president of the 
Robert Graves Comi)any, manufacturers of wall pa|X‘r. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that line of business?—A. Thirty years. 

Q. We have asked you to come before the Commission in order to testify with 
reference to the National Wall Paiwr Company, the reasons for its organization, for 
its dissolution, and so forth. Perhajis yon can be.st take up the matter and make 
the statement in your own way.—A. 1 have prepared a statement which will give 
the history of the wall paper business briefly. I nave not been very elaborate on all 
points, but you can ask questions afterwards, it you wish. I have preiiared the 
statement with a view to showing that the formation of the National Wall Paper 
Company was not a sudden inspiration, but was gradually brought about through 
influences extending over a period of years. 

EARLY COMinSATIOXS IN THE WALL PAPEK HUSINESS. 

During the last 30 years the manufacturers of wall pajier have from time to time 
combined for the imrfiose of bringing alsjtft a uniformity of priivs and terms of 
credit. The first of the.se arrangements was a simple agreement to maintain a cer¬ 
tain schedule of prices and to give certain terms of credit. No provision was inatle 
for the enforienient of this agreement, and consisiuently no penalty could Ixi inflicted 
for its violation. Notwithstanding this fact, the agreement remained in effect for 
several years and was fairly well observed, but the hard times that prevaileil after 
the mnic of 1873 caused so intense a comiietition for business that liftle reganl was 
paid to the agreement and it w-aa finally abandoned. For a number of years there¬ 
after an open market prevailed, caiLsing a considerable depreciation in prices and 
rendering the business unprofitable to the manufacturer. 

HISTORY OP THE AMERICAN WALL PAPER MANOPACTORERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The business reached such a low ebb that the manufacturers decideil once more to 
harmonize, and as a result of their deliberations they formed the American Wall 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association, through which the profits of the various manu¬ 
facturers were pooled. This was about the year 1880, and as a general advance in 
the prices of raw materials took place about that time, and as the association com¬ 
prise nearly every factory in the country, no dillictilty was exjierienced in advanc¬ 
ing prices. Aided further by the general prosperity of the country, the operations 
of the association proved quite profitable. 
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The agreements between the manufacturers and the American Wall Paper Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association were made from year to year and continued for a perifsl of a 
years. Mutual interest alone held them together, for while each party to the agree¬ 
ment had to furnish security for the faithful iMirformanco of his contract, the lunouut 
of such security was insignificant compared with the volume of the transactions, and 
the forfeiture of same would not have caused a great hardship to any of the manu¬ 
facturers. 

The greed of a number of the manufacturers, however, did not allow this favor¬ 
able condition of affairs to continue. They sold gcxxls at less than scheduled prices, 
and to cover up the transactions failed to rejmrt the sales to the company. Fines 
were impoBC<l for such violations when discovered, but they failed to check the evil, 
which continually spread, and this dishonesty finally led to an abandonment of llni 
scheme. Undoubtedly, abnormally high prices led to the violations of the agreement 
in the first place. 

FIERCE COMl’ETITION PREVAILED PRIOR TO lAIRMATION OF THE .VATIONAL WALL PAI'ER 

COMPANV. 

During the following five years an open market once more prevailed, jirices were 
greatlj reduced, and a number of manufacturers retireil from business. Notwith¬ 
standing the competition and low price, however, a nunilier of the more progressive 
of the manufacturers prospered. 

The eomiietition was mast severe upon the dealers throughout the country, inas¬ 
much as the value of their stocks depreciated laigely with the ailvent of each new 
season, which brought with it a reduction in tlie price of goods; and this fact, fur¬ 
thermore, injured their credit standing and ability to meet their liabilities. The 
manufacturers were importuned to cxime together, so that uniform prices might lie 
assured, and it was, perhaps, due as much to this demand from the dealers as from 
a desire to improve—or, rather, maintain—their own condition that a majority of 
the manufacturers liiially decided to consolidate, and this brought about tlie forma¬ 
tion of the National Wall Paper Company. 

MOTIVES OF THE MANUFACTURERS WHO FORMED THE COMBINATIO.N—THE FIRST YEAR’S 

KUSINE.SS. 

The motives that actuated the manufacturers in thnr coming together have a con¬ 
siderable bearing upon the subseiiuent operations of the National Wall Paper Com¬ 
pany, into which they became mci^id. 

While they were not averse to increasing their profits, most of them expressed 
themselves to the effect that they woiihl be entirety satisfied if the new corporation 
would earn only a sufficient amount to jiay them the same profits that they had 
lieen earning individually for several years. Their good faith in this r6S|iect was 
demonstrateil by not listing the stock of the new company on tlie stock exchange, 
thereby preventing a possible speculation in the stock. Had they listeil the stock 
at the time there is no doubt that most of it would have lieen atisorbed by the pub¬ 
lic very quickly, but as a matter of fact, most of the original investors held their 
stock from the incorixiration of the company until its liquidation. 

They fully lielieved in the theory that has brought about most combinations of 
caiiitai—that a consolidation of interests would bring about savings in the manage¬ 
ment and operation of the industry that in themselves would lie a substantial profit— 
and acting upon this theory and assuming its correctness, one of the first acts of the 
company was to reduce the price 10 per cent. 

The business of the first year yielded in profits about two-thirds of the amount 
that had been earned by the individual manufacturers who sold their plants to the 
National Wall Paper Company, and the lesser profit was attributed to the reduction 
in prices, the expense of the incoriioration, which wasall charged to expense account, 
and the inability to effect, during the first year, the economies that were contem¬ 
plated. The panic of 1893, which occurred toward the close of the company’s first 
fiscal year, also had some bearing on the subject. 

attempted economies—ELIMINATION OF THE .lOEIIER AND DISCONTINUANCE OF CERTAIN 

FACTORIES. 

In order to carry out the theory of economy, the company decided to dispense with 
the middleman, or jobber, and to offer its goods at a uniform price to all buyers; 
and in order to carry this into effect, tliey ratablished branches m most of the large 
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cities oi the United States, and, based upon the savings that the combination was 
expected to bring almut, prices were re<luced still further. The idea was by a reduc¬ 
tion in priws h) distribute to the public the profits that had heretofore been earned 
by the jobber. 

The com])any, furthonnore, closed up a number of the small factories which it 
hiul be«!n operating, with a view to concentrating and incre.asing the output of the 
remaining factories. Theoretieallv, this was a g<s)d imsiness proposition, but the 
effect was entirely different from tliat which hail been anticiimtod. 

The discontinuance of the factories already mentioned released from employment 
quite a number of persons for whom ])rovision could not l)e mEuie in the faefarries 
tW were to he oj)erated, iUid who were able to interest capitalists to engage in the 
manufacture of wall paper. Tin! auUigonism to the conrpany that had been aroused 
among the jobbers—many of whom rianained in the business—brought these jobbers 
to tile supixirt of the new'factories, and lussured to them a substantia! business, wbicli 
enabled them to obtain a foothold within a year that in an open market they could 
not have acquired in 10 years. The division of the business thus brought about pre¬ 
vented the National Wall I’aper Company from securing the volume of Imsiness 
aliBolutely essential in order to remler the business prolitable at the low schedule of 
prices wdiicli it had adopted. The ]ml)lic, sympathizing with the new element and 
opposed on general principles to the lai^m corisirations, sometimes called “trusts,” 
gave its support to the new factories and to jobbers liandling goods made by the latter, 
and tlie resulting slirinkage of the conqiany’s business was so great that it failed to 
earn any money during the swond year of its existence. Further economies were 
brought about which enabled the coni]iany to earn in the third year the interest on 
its delienture stock. In the fourth year the company absorbed one of its largest 
competitors, reversed its policy of not selling to the mi Idlcman, and, as a result, its 
earnings for that year aiiproximated closely to the earnings of the individual factories 
prior to their alisorption by the conqiany. 


CONSOLIDATION OK ALL IXTKUESTS IS TIM! COXTI.NBNTAL WALL CAPBa CO.MPANV. 

The prosperity of the company during that year, however, brought about p 
increased competition which again renderisl a ristuction of prices necessary, and its 
earnings in the iiftli year were consecpiently nominal. 

it Imcame apiiarent that the competition would soon rraujh such proportions that 
the company could only be conducted at a loss, and the advisidiility of dissolving it 
was seriously considered. 

The new factories, also, were suffering from the competition and they realized that 
if the National Wall Faju'r Company slioiiM dis.solve, and the former owners of ite 
factories enter the field once more as individuals, the older fiuitories, with their 
greater experience and resources, would have a deciiled advantage over the new 
factories. In order to avoid such a state of affairs, if jxissihle, the new factories 
effected an organization of their own which made overtures for a consolidation of 
interests of the National Wall Fajier Company with themselves, and as a result of 
such overtures, another conqiany was formcil styled the “Continental Wall Paper 
Company,” which became a selling agency for all of the factories; and which became 
the purcliaser of the [iroductof all the factories, and, because of such fact, was able to 
earn substantial iirolits. 

CXINDITIONS I.BAinXO TO DIS.SOLUTION OF TUB CONTINENTAL WALI. I’AI'EB COMPANV. 

The operations of the new company having lieen satisfactory for the first year of its 
existence, arrangements were made for its continuance for another year, and that 
year also proved prosperous. 

It should, however, be said that because of the prosperity of the Continental Wall 
Paper Company in the first year of its existence, new factories were at once started, 
and in order to insure a continuance of the prosperity of the Continental Wall Paper 
Company in its second year, these new factories also turneil in their products, and the 
knowledge that a market could be obtained by a new concern immediately upon its 
formation, brought still more factories into the field. 

The second year of the Continental Wall Paper Company demonstrated its inabil¬ 
ity to control the middleman or jobber, who failed m many cases to live up to 
hiB contract to maintain prices, and long before the close of the second year it 
became evident that it would be to the best interests of all concerned that the opeiv 
aUons of the Continental Wall Paper Company be discontinued and that the National 
Wall Paper Company also should be dissolved. 
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AMICAIILK l)I«SOI,DTION OF THE NATIONAL WALL FArKB (WMFANY. 

Inasmuch as the Continental Wall Paper Company hail no property rights in any 
of the factories or in the National Wall Paper Company, its liqiiiaation was a simple 
matter, but the dissolution of the National Wall Paper Com[)any involved a much 
greater problem, in view of the fact that it had Ixion in existence for a ])erio<l of 8 
years, that a number of the original stockholders had died, ami the'financial c.ircuni- 
stances of many others had altered. Notwithstanding these iliscouraging facts, the 
attempt was maile, and aftor a most laborious effort those who had intorestosl them¬ 
selves in the matter succeeded in gtitting iiraidically every stockholder to agree upon 
an amicable dissolution of the company without resorting to the disa.strous proceed¬ 
ing known as a rcci!iversbi|). Thi^ majority of the factories were purchased back by 
their original owners, and the transfers of these various businesses were brought 
about without the interruption of a single ilay’s business. 

During these 8 years the company had been ke])l, well in hand, ably finanewi, and 
the subsequent amicable diasolulion was rendered feasible largely hecanse of the 
confidence that the stockholders had in the integrity of the management. Theman- 
agement of the company had throughout its career been in the hands of [larties who 
while conducting an imlividnal business had been most successful. It is but fair to 
assume that the same abi lily was brought to bear on t he affai rs of the (^omiiany, and that 
the failure of the latter to conduct a continuously profitable business was due to con¬ 
ditions which the management lould not control or ovenwme. 

CONOLCSIONS AS 'TO THE EFFEOI'S OF CONSOLIOATION. 

Briefly summed up, it may lie said— 

First. That consolidation does not lienefit unless it controls, e.siK'cially industries 
in which (irices are not basisl on intrinsic value alone. 

iSccond. That consolidation invites compet ition and antagonize.s the public. 

Third. That it aids labor in enforcing its demands, enabling it to concentrate its 
efforts on one concern instead of dividing same among a larger nnmbcr. This, at least, 
was the experience of the National Wall Paper t’oinpaiiy, as the following facts will 
demonstrate. 

There arc three clas.sea of labor that should be considered. 

First. The block cuttei’s who prepare the patterns for printing and who, at the 
formalion of the National Wall Piqier Company, were receiving wagi-s ranging from 
$12 to $18 pm- week. While this class of yorkers always had a union, it was not 
effective in advancing wages for its mmnlH'rs because of the scattereil loi'ation of the 
factories, but tin' formation of the National Wall Paper Company cnabliHl them to 
concentrate their efforts against one cmiccrn, and, as a result, their wages steadily 
increased, the company agreeing Jo their several demands until they reached the 
high-water mark of last year, when they were receiving wages ranging from $24 to 
$.'K per week. 

The second and thinl class of worki'rs operate together in the. union tormeil “ The 
Machine Printors and Color Mi.xers Union." Tlieir wages at the formation of the 
National Wall Pajier Company ranged from $1.') to .'S'JU (kt week. The minimum 
wages that the machine ]irinters are now receiving are $22 i«'r week, and that of the 
color mixers $26 per week. 

KAHLY (X1MIIINATIONS IN THE HIISINE.SS WEKE M EHEl.Y AOUEEMENTS ON I'lIICES. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks. ) Youspokeof the early combinations that existed in the wall- 
pa|ier business as Ix'ing simply agreements upon prices and civdit. As a matter of 
fact, did those agreements, made from time to time, keep the prices up pretty well'f— 
A. The prici's were not exceasive nor the profit inordinate. There was a reasonable 
profit at that time on the business that wais done by the manufactiirei'S. 

Q. flow many of these agreements were there Iwfore the organization of the 
American Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association?—A. My recollection is there 
were 2. 

Q. llow long a time did each last?—A. I think the first one lusted for 2 or .8 years, 
and the subsequent one not over a year. 


CONTROL OF FRICKS HV THE ASIURICAN WALL FAFKR JIANCFACTlIREHs’ A.S.SOOIATION. 

. Q. Yon said that the American Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association was organ¬ 
ized in 1880. Do yon recall how long that association existed'/—A. That lasted 8 
years. 
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Q. During that time were the prices kept high enough and steady enough to enable 
fairly good profits to be made?— A.. Prices were pretty high. 

Q. In that case you tliought too high?—A. Yes. 

Q. So as to bring in outside competition?—A. Not so much outside competition as 
dishonesty among manufacturers who had agreements with the American Wall Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association. , 

Q. Did the entire output lessen during that period?—A. No; it increased consid¬ 
erably. 

Q. The pricQp, then, were not kept up through a limitation of the output—the 
manufacturers were able to ^t these higher prices without restricting their output?— 
A. And apparently without Ininging about new comitetition. 

Q. Could you submit as an exhibit a copy of this agreement of the American Wall 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association?—A. 1 probably could; yes. 

AOKKEMENTS OS THE ASSOCIATION WEKE ENFOKCED BY MEANS OP PINES. 

Q. You spoke of the fact that under that agreement various pleilges were given, 
and forfeitures and fines of different kinds made. What was the general nature of 
these forfeitures?—A. There were no forfeitures; there were fines inflicted which 
in amount were supposed to be suflicient for the offense involved. 

Q. Can yon tell what the line was?—A. No; I can not say. That was kept very 
confidential by the commissioner who acted on liehalf of the association. 

Q. Was the fixing of the amount of the tine a matter of discretion on the part of 
this commissioner?—A. Entirely. 

Q. The different manufacturers belonging to this association then had simply 
chosen a commissioner, and his duly in case they violated the agreement was to 
inflict whatever fine he thought wise?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Was there any effort made to enforce this jicnalty through legal process?—A. 
No. 

Q. What was thg, intention regarding the enforcement of these fines? Was it 
understood that they could not tic enforced through the courts?—A. Well, I do not 
know that that thought ever entered their minds, but there was no particular desire 
to make the affairs of the association public. 

Q. What was the intention then as to the way in which these fines should bo 
enforced if a man declined to pay? Was the plan for others to join and cut prices 
against him?—A. No; that would not help the case any. The commissioner had 
money in his hands at all times belonging to all these factories, and it tiiey ha<l not 
paid the fines he simply would have drawn upon the funds in his imssession and 
charged it up against them. 

Q. So that was the nature of the terms; each deposited with the commissioner a 
certain amount of money?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. PiiiLHia.) Was such an agreement a legal one?—A. The legality of it 
never was tested. That was in the days before pools and trusts were very common, 
and the laws had not been especially directed against them. 

UNPEOPITABLE CONDITION OP THE BUSINESS EEADS TO PORMATION X)P NATIONAL WALL 
PAPER COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) You said that alter the dissolution of this American Wall 
Pa[)er Manufacturers’ Association and before the formation of the National Wall 
Paper Company the business had become unprofitable?—A. 'To a majority of the 

Q. Do you know whether there had lieen any failures in the business as a result 
of competition?—A. I can’t recall any failures, but a numlier of manufacturers volun¬ 
tarily gave up the fight—closed up their factories, and sold off their machinery to the 
be^ advanti^c. . 

Q. How many wall paper manufacturers were there in the country at the time 
who were imixirtant enough to be considered in this ^reement?—A. About 26 or 26. 

Q. How many under the pressure of this competition had to give up their busi¬ 
ness?—A. My impression is about 4. 

Q. Then in 1892 the National Wall Pajier Comiiany was organized?-A. Yes. 

THE CUT IN PRICES—PACTOIIS WHICH DETERMINE THE PRICE OP WALL PAPER. 

Q. You spoke of the fact that prices were almost immediately cut 10 per cent 
Was there in existence at the time what was considered a surplus stock, that it was 
tWgbt desirable to be rid of?—A. No. 
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Q. The cut was solely because yon expected to make economies, and because you 
could afford it, and had presumably thought you could extend your market by so 
doing?—A. The cut was entirely on new goods, and had no l)earing on the stock on 
hand at all. It was the price that was established for the coining season on all 
goods contracted for, and all goods had to be manufactured for that purixise. 

Q. Yon sijoke in the summary of your discussion of the fact that in (»rtain indus¬ 
tries the prices were not liased U|)on the cost of production. On what are prices 
based in the wall paper business?—A. The price of a piece of wall jiapcr depends no 
more upon the intrinsic value of the articles that enter into its inanufactiire than 
does that of an oil jiainting u]xin the jiainte that go to make it up. It is purely an 
aesthetic value; we don’t sell wall paiier on the intrinsic value of the goods. 

Q. The value depends on taste?—A. It depends on the taste that is brought to 
bear upon the article, or upon the field in which it is placed, u)X)n the probable out¬ 
put, and a great many other considerations. 

THE VALUE OF COPVBIOlITa AND PATENTS IN THE WALL PAPKE BUSINESS. 

Q. Are these pattenis of wall pajicr nearly all copyrightol; are they coiitrolhsl 
exclusively by the firm that makes them?—A. They can lie maile so, but that is not 
generally done, Ixscause the American public demands new designs every year, and 
It would not make much difference if some manufacturer should I'opy anotlK'r’s jiat- 
tems for the following year; tlie latter would have something new on the market. 

Q. So that, as a matter of fact, you consider that the [xisaession of a pattern for 
more than a year is of no siiecial advantage?—A. In some cases, but not as a rule. 

Q. Are there jiatents of any es|)ecial value controlled by certain manufacturers?— 
A. There are from time to tune. Manufacturers obtain jiatents on some process of 
manufacturing or for some sjiecial machine, and some of them also patent theii 
designs. 

Q. Are those patents generally considered valuable enough to give the manufac¬ 
turer that possesses them any jiarticular advantage over his rivals?—A. Simply the 
effect which the knowledge that a certain jiattern is jiatented has upon the cus¬ 
tomer. Ho proliably considers it of a little more value when the word “ Patentesl” 
apjiears on if, and in that way jirobably it enables the manufacturer to get a little 
better price. 

WIIAT I'ON.STmiTKK (lOOi) WILL IN rilE WALL PAPKE INUUSTEY. 

Q. When you sjieak of the good will of the jiroperty that is transferretl, one often 
understands by that a niattcr of coiiyright, or of jiossession of jiatents, or jKisscssion 
of trade-marks, or the jiosscaaion of a general line of customers, and so on. In the 
wall-jiaiicr business what would you consider to lie included under the expr^ion 
“good will,’’ and what elements did you take into consideration in the formation of 
your comjiany?—A. Well, in a case of that kind I should construe the reputation of 
the manufacturer to constitute good will, and the further fact that he has already 
established a large connection with the trade, tvho are likely to continue dealing 
with him. 

Q. Those you think are the two chief elements?—A. Yes, I think those are the 
chief elements. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) There is a good deal said about the question of good wilt 
in all these large combinations. If I understood yon correctly, yon said that when 
ojijiosition to a combination sjirang up the good will of the jiublic was with the 
opposition—with tlie indejiendcnts. Then, if that be true,did you convey anything 
to this combination in the shape of gooil will, if the good will remained with the 
indejiendents?—A. We sujiikism W’e did, but from demonstration it was rather 
otherwise. 

Q. Is it not true that the good will is as a rule left with the independent con¬ 
cern?—A. Yes; I think that is pretty largely true. 

Q. Then the capitaliaation on good will is a fiction with most of them?—A. 1 do 
not consider it a fiction, but a question of earning jiower. 

COMMON AND DEBBNTOEK STOCK OP TIIK NATIONAL tt'ALL PAPER COMPANY—BASIS OK 
ITS CAPITALIZATION. 

Q. (By Mr. .Tenks.) What was the cajiitalization of the National Wall Pajier Com- 
Jiany?—A. The authorized issue was $.'10,000,000, in addition to which we were 
authorized to issue $8,000,0(X) of delienture stock. 

Q. This $30,000,000 to be common stock?—A. Thirty millions to be common stock, 
and the $8,000,000 to be debenture stock, which is in the nature of an obligation. 
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Q. Did the holders of the debenture stock have the same voting rights as holders 
of the other stock?—A. No; the debenture stock was purely an obligation of the 
company. 

Q. Now, with reference to this basis of capitalization, and tlio basis on which the 
different plants were purchased by the National Wall Paper Company; were the 
different plants appraised?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the total appraisal of the tangible assets of the company as compared 
with the amount of delxuiture stock that was issued?—A. About $7,500,000. 

Q. And it was expected that the debentnrcf stock and the tangible assets should 
be the same?—A”. Yes; delx'iiture shx'k was issued only for tangible assets. 

Q. And was to equal the tangible assets, dollar for dollar?—A. Dollar for dollar. 

Q. Then on what basis was the other stock iasued?—A. Well, the issue of both 
classes of stock was effected in this way; To insure correctness the prolits of the 
concerns that were to bo purchased were ascertained by chartered accountants, and 
the amount of such profit was multiplied by 16, and from the resultant amount the 
value 0 ! the tangible assiits was deducted; and for the amount of the tangildo assets 
debtmture sbak was issued, and for the remainder of the amount reguiar stock was 
is8ue<l. 

Q. So the entire stock, including the debenture, was to be 16 times the amount of 
the profits?—A. Yes. 

Q. The average profits for how long a jieriod?—A. For the jirevious year. 

Q. Simply the 1 year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Wore all of tlio different establishinenta taken in on the same l)a8is?—A. On 
exactly the same basis. 

OKUANtZATlOX OS COMPANY WAS KPFECrKD BY THE MANUFACTlIEEas, NOT BY PKO.MOTERS. 


Q. Was there any promoter of this organization or was the orgsinization made 
through the manufacturers themselves, simply hiring the appraisers, lawyers, agents, 
and so on, paying th«m a fixed amount?—A. There was no sc.heme of promotion. 
The manufacturers hamlled the whole thing themselves, with the aid of (;ouusel, and 
employed their own appraisers. 

Q. So you did not neeil the assistance of any nnaerwritcr?—A. No. 

Q. The stock was taken entirely by the manufacturers?—A. The stock was taken 
entirely by the vendors. 

Q. (in you give to the commission a copy of tlu! articles of the Ass(M;iation?—A. 
Yes. 


Certijicale for the ineorjHyraiiun of the NatioiuU Wall Paper Ojmimny. 

This is to certify that we, Sidney S. Nicholas, Rudolph Kuler, Edward E. Barnes, 
Alfred Dahme, and Edw. D. Merriam, all citizens of the United States and resi¬ 
dents of the city, county, and state of New York, are desirous of organizitig a corjw)- 
ration, and do hereby form and become a corporation pursuant to an act of the 
legislature of the state of New York, known as “ the business corporation law ” of 
the state of New York, as amended by chapter 691 of the I*ws of 1892, and we do 
hereby make, sign, acknowledge, and file this certificate, for that purpo.se as follows; 

First. The name of the corporation is to 1x3 “ National Wall I’aper Company.” 

Second. The objects for whii;h the coriwration is formed and the nature and 
localiW of its business are as follows; 

1. To carry on the business of inanufactnrers of, dealers in, and contrac;tor8 for the 
sale, purchase, and exchange of wall paper, and of all materials used in the manu¬ 
facture of wall paper, and of all other kinds and qualities of paper, pairer pulp, glue, 
varnish, <;lay bank, colors, bronze, bronze powder, furnitures, decorations, interior 
furnishings, shades, shade roliers, wood trim, woodwork, and decorating for stores, 
dwellings, halls, hotels, and apartment houses, and generally to manutoture, bujf, 
sell, exchange, and deal in the above-specifleil prixluce and in all materials used in 
the manufacture of each, any, and all of such articles. 

2. To carry on as principals, a^nts, commission merchants, or consignees the 
business of manufacturing and dealing in wall pajier and all other kinds and qualities 
of paper and all materims used in the manufacture of paper, paper pulp, glue, var¬ 
nish, clay bank, colors, bronze, bronze powder, furniture, decxirations, interior fur¬ 
nishings, shades, shade rollers, wood trim, woodwork, and decorating, and to carry 
on as such principals, agents, commission merchants, or consignees any other busi¬ 
nesses which may be conveniently conducted in Konjunction with any of the matters 
aforesaid. 
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3. To niimufacture, deal in, turn to account, and contract for the sale, supply, let- 
tiiiK on hire, erection, rerair^ and maintenance of any plant, implement, and thineg 
incidental to or («nnected with any of the businesses aforesaid. 

4. To apply for, obtain, purchase, or otherwise acquire any patents, bmckn d’invm- 
liim, licenses, and the like, in respeiit of any inventions which may seem capable of 
being used for any of the purposes of the company, and to use, exercise, develop, 
grant licenses in respect of, and otherwise turn to account the same. 

5. To purchase, take on lease or in exchange, hire, or otherwise acquire any real 
or rierMiiial property, rights, or privileges suitable or convenient for any piiriioscs of 
its nusiness, and to erect and construct, make, improve, or aid or stiliscrilai towards 
the construction, making, and improvement of mills, factories, storehouses, build¬ 
ings, roads, docks, piers, wharves, mai'hinery, and works of all kinds, in so far as 
the same may lie apjiurtenant to or useful for the conduct of the business of the com¬ 
pany as above specified, but only to the extent to which the company may be 
authorized under the business corjsjration law, under which it is organizeu. 

0. To cause or allow the legal title, estate, and interest in any property ai'qniresl, 
eslablisheil, or carried on by the com])any to mmain or be vested or registereci in 
thec name of or carrical on by any other company <.ir coinjianies, forcugii or domestic, 
foriiu'd or to be formed, and either uixm trust for or as agents or nominees of this 
coiiniany, or upon any other terms or conditions which the Isiard of directors may 
consider for the benefit of this com|)any, and to manage the affairs or take over and 
carry on the business of such company or companies so formed or to lie formed, 
eithcT by acquiring the, shares, stocks, or other seciiriticcs thereof or otherwise liow- 
soever, and to exercise all or any of the powers of holders of shares, stocks, or secu¬ 
rities thereof, and to receive and distribute as profits the dividends and iiiteri'st on 
sill'll shares, stocks, or securities, and generally to exercise all the powers caljiable of 
being conferred by section 40 of “the stock edrporation law” as amended bv chap¬ 
ter 688 of the Laws of 1892. 

7. To acciuire and carry on all or any part of the business or property of any 
conqiany engaged in a business similar to that authorized to be conducted by the 
company, and to undertake in conjunetion therewith any liabilities of any person, 
firm, assoi'iatioii, or conqiany i«isaessed of property suitable for any of the purposes 
of tliis company, or for carrying on any business which this conqiany is authorizeii 
to I'onduct, and as the consideration for the same to pay caih or to is.sue shares, 
stocks, or obligations of this company. 

8. I’o purchase, subscribe for, or otherwise aci|uir(‘, and to hold the shari's, slocks, 
or obligations of any company organized undi'r the laws of this State or of any 
other .State, or of any Territory of the IJnitisl States, or of any foreign country, 
exce]it moneyed corporations, and to sell or exchange the same, or upon a distribu¬ 
tion of assets or division of profits to distribute any such shares, stocks, or obliga¬ 
tions, or the procceils thereof amongst the stockholders of this company. 

9. To borrow or raise money for any purposes of the company, to secure the same 
and interest, or for any other (iiirpose to mortgage or chaige the undertaking, or all 
or any part of the property, present or aflei' acquired, subject to the limitations 
herein prescribed, and to create, issue, make, draw, accept, and negotiate delieiitnres 
or debenture stock, bills of exchange, iiromissory notes, or other obligations or 
negotiable instruments. 

10. To guarantee the iiayment of dividends or interest on any sharps, stocks, 
debentures, or other securities issued by, or any other contrai't or obligation of, any 
corporation, whenever iiriqier or necessary for the business of the company, and 
provided the reipiired authority be fii-st obtained for that purfsise. 

11. To sell, let, develop, dispose of, or otherwise deal with the franchise, or under- 
taking, or all or any part of the proii(‘rty of the company, upon any terms, with 
power to accept as the eonsideration any shares, stocks, or obligations of any other 
company. 

12. To give, by the by-laws, as originally framed or as from time to time altered, 
to any holders of delienture stock of the company the right to one vote at meetings 
of the shareholders of the company with respect to each one hundred dollars par 
value of such debenture stock, subject to such regulations and limitations as may be 
prescribed by the byi-laws with respect to the registration of such debenture stock 
and such other restrictions as may lie thereby imposed. 

. 13. To carry out all or any jiart of the foregoing Objects as principals or agents, or 
in conjunction with any other person, firm, association, or company, and in any iiart 
of the world. 

14. To do all such other things as are incidental or conducive to the attainment of 
the alxrve objects. 

762-ly 
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Thinl. The amount of the capital stock shall be fourteen million dollars ($14,000,- 
000), all consisting of common stock divided into one hundred and forty thousand 
shares of stock of the jwr value of one hundred dollars per share. 

Fourth. Tile business of the company is to be transacted and locatotl in all the 
States and Territories of the Unitel States and in foreim countries wherever its 
products can be most advantageously manufactured, purcha8e(l, or sold. The com¬ 
pany will engage in commerce between the States of the United States and with 
foreign countries. Its principal business office will be in the city, county, and State 
of New York, and it will establish offices in such other States and Territories and 
such foreign cotintries as will best promote the purposes of its organization as above 
specified. 

Fifth. The duration of the company shall be for the te^ii of fifty years. 

Sixth. The number of its directors shall be eleven, each of whom shall bo a stock¬ 
holder having at least five shares of stiwk. 

Seventh. The names and isist-office addresses of the directors for the first year are 
as follows: 

Charles H. Stout, No. 2 Wall street, in the city, county, and State of New York. 

.fames Y. Corey, 218 Church street, in the city, county, and State of New York. 

John W. 1). Dobler, 427 Fourth avenue, in the city, county, and State of New 
York. 

Frederick Keim, 21 Fast 17th street, in the city, county, and State of New York. 

Clark .1. Bush, Monroe street, city of Brooklyn, county of Kings, and State of 
New York. 

Sidney S. Nicholas, (i Fast Ikvth stn'el, in the city, county, and State of New York. 

Budolpli Killer, l.W East 85th street, in the city, county, and Stab* of New York. 

F,dwartl E, Barnes, 308 West 34th street, in the city, county, and State of New 
York. 

Alfred Dahme, 30 Ainsfertlam avenue, in the city, county, and State of New York. 

Edw. I). Merriaui, Mount Vernon, county of AVestchestor and State of New York. 

Kolxjrt W. Mackintosh, city of Elizabeth, in the State of New Jers<*y. 

Eighth. The |)ost-»ffice addresses of the stibscrilters are as altove stated, and each 
of them agrees to take ten shares of stock in the corpoKition in addition to the shares 
to lie held by them its subscribers. 

Ninth. In'aildition to the usual power to borrow money and otherwise create 
obligations, the corporation shall have power to issue a form of obligation in the 
nature of certificates of indebtotluess to the extent of six ndllion ilollars, which shall 
be known as “ debenture stock ” and which may be issued in denonunations of not 
less than one hundred dollars and in multipte of that amount. The debenture 
stock may be sold for cash or for property or assets purchastsl by the I'orporation at 
the fair market value thereof. Such debenture stock or any part thenxtf may be 
issued in exchange for the stock, bonds, or other obligations of any stock corpora¬ 
tion, domestic or foreign, now existing or hereafter organized, except moneyed cor¬ 
porations. The debenture stock hereby authorized to be issued shall bo anti remain 
an oblijtation of the corporation repayable at the expiration of the coritorate existence 
and entitled meantime to interest at a rate not exceetling 8 per cent jicr anmun, pay¬ 
able quarter yearly, as an expense of the, business from and out of the profits of 
the company Ixdore any dividend can be declared or jiahl on (he stock or share 
capital. No payment of interest can or shall lie mjwle on suidi debenture stock 
wliich will impair the capital nor unleas the amount paid shall have been Mtually 
earned by the company. The holders of deltenture stock shall not Ite entitled to 
demand or sue for the interest itayable upon the obli({ationa held by them unless 
such interest was actually earned by the com|>any, in which (went the amountearned 
shall be distributed amongst and ]^id to the holders of delwnture (Stock to the pro¬ 
portion of their holdings, but tlie unpaid interest shall notwithstanding become and 
remain an obligation of the company payable out of any future profits to the full 
extent of the amount represimted by the outstanding certificates before any dividend 
can be declared or paid on the stock or share capital. In the event of the (lissolu- 
tion or winding-up of the company, the holders of debenture stock or of certificates 
representing the ownership thereof shall rank pari pasm with other unsecured 
creditors of the corporation and shall be entitled to receive in full out of the assets of 
the company the amounts represented Ity the outstanding certificates of indebtedness 
or debenture stock in priority to the claims of the shareholders to be paid any 
amount in respect of such share. Neither the company nor its shareholders shall have 
power to mortgage the property or franchises of the company except by the written 
consent of the registered owners of at least two-thirds in amount of the outstanding 
debenture stock, except that the com|)any may without such ixjnsent purchase jiroperty 
subject to mort^es and may assume payment of such mortgages, or may execute 
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piirchaae-inoney mortgwes on the specific property acrjuired by them. The holders of 
two-thirds in amount of the then outstanding debenture stock may at any time after 
two years and not more than twelve years from the organization of the raunjany, by a 
consent in writing duly acknowledged and filed with the secretary of the company, 
procure the conversion of the entire issue of debtsnture stock then outstandinging into 
preference sliarea of the company, entitled to a cumulative dividend at the rate of eight 
(8) per cent per annum, payable quarter yearly and preferred over the common stock 
as to lapital as well as dividends. Upon the filing of such constmt the com|wuiy shall 
procure its capital stock to l)c increased in the manner prescribed by law, so as to 
authorize an issue of preferred stock equal at par to the amount of then outstanding 
delxtnturestock. Ujxjn the due issuance of sucli preferred stock and a tender thereof 
to the then registered holders of debenture stock, all the de.lienture stock and the 
indebteilness repnisented thereby shall be deemed cancelled and satisfied. 

At all elections of diri’ctors of the corporation ea(di stockholder shali be entitled to 
as many votes as shall equal the number of his shares of stock multiplied by the 
number of directors to be elected, and he may cast all of such votes for a singbi 
(lirector or distribute them among the numlxir to be vote(i for, or any two or more 
of them, as he may see fit, which right when exercised shall be termerl cumulative 
voting. 

In witness whereof, we, the subscribers, have made, signe<l, and acknowledged this 
certilicate in duplicate this 2nd day of .lune, in the year one thousand eight hundrexl 
and ninety-two. 

.Sin.s'KV S. .\u'uoi..\s, 
Rnooi.pii b. Eri.KK, 
Edwaro U. Bah.ves, 
Ai.kuei) D.ciime, 

Edward 1). Mehriam. 

State of New York, 

t.V/u <fnd Omily of NfH' Yiyrk, loc 

This is to certify that on this second day of .Tune, in the year one thousand c’ight 
hundred and ninety-two, Ireforc me personally apniared Sidney S. Nicholas, Rudolph 
Euliw, Edward E. Barnes, Alfred Dahme, and fkiward 1). MiTriam, tome severally 
known, and known to me to lee the individuals deseribi'd in and who executed the 
foregoing certilicate, and wdio severally acknowlcKlgc'd to me that they executed 
the .same. 

Ismis F. Mi'hkay, 

A'olorii l‘iihld', ,V. V. ('ilf/mid (’onutij. 

THE MANUKACTDRERS WHO C NITED W’ERE RESTRICTED FliOJI CCARKVIXc: OS' Ul SI.SESS 

INDEFEXDE.STDY. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks. ) With reference tc) the! agreements that were made with the 
vendors, you stated the basis on which their proiHcrty was taken over. Were there 
any restrictive provisions with reference to thenr going into the business independ¬ 
ently?—A. In order to insure the good will, that was required, and the vendors were 
obliged to place tlieir common stock in trust for It) years with certain trustees. That 
was altout the arrangement. We felt that in buying the good will we had secured 
something of value, and we IioikkI to demonstrate thatfact by the earnings that wore to 
come from the operations of the company, and it was naturally expwted that stewk 
would have some value, and that these parties would noteare to forfeit it by engaging 
in business contrary to agreement. 

Q. Did you have an agreement with the individual manufacturers whoseestablish- 
ments.you took over that they were to give their service's to the com|)any if they 
were clesired?—A. Simply that we could call upon them to act in the caiiacity of 
directors or managers. 

Q. And then they also ^rced that for a certain length of time, at any rate, they 
would not enter the business as independent manufacturers?—A. Well, when we 
purchased their business, we bought it for all time, and they bound themselves for 
all time not to engage in that business again excepting in the state of Washington— 
usually under those conditions in order to assure us the benefit of the good will which 
we had purchased. 

THE qUESTION OF ciOOD WILL. 

Q. (By Mr. Pniixirs.) I understood you to say in the heginning that as soon as 
the independents startecl up they bad the gocxl will of the pulilic, and they interfered 
with your business very materially?—A. Well, I think there is a little distinction 
between good will of the public and good will of a business. 
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Q. Well, does not the good will of the business depend on the public for its snp- 
ort?—A. To a certain extent, yes. 

Q. To a very largo extent? Are not the public the customers?—A. No; because the 
Hsiness, even if it has not the good will of the public, is going to do some business, 
ad is going to do i]uitc an extensive business. 

(i. Not unless they can compel the public to purchase from them?—A. They will 
ny some goods from them, anyhow. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) Are we to understand that it was the jobbers that held 
le gootl will?—A. No, that is nt)t exactly it; the middlemen, or jobbers, claimed 
) have a grievanwagtunst a large corporation, and to a certain extent won ujronthe 
I'mpathies of the public. They had been crushed out, as they said. A certain por- 
on of the public resented that, and the jobber got the support of those people; and 
ae jobber in turn gave his snpjiort to the new factories that wlire established, 
tj. And to the workingmen?—A. Not the workingmen in the sense I understand 
on to mean. They were men who held resimnsible jmsitions—men of ability who 
ould not be taken lare of in these factories that remained in oiieration. 

CJ. (By Mr. I'lni.ui's.) Do you think that any combination has a right to capital- 
ieuood will?—A. I believe the courts have so upheld, and 1 lielieve they are right. 
Q. Then, has a comiiany a right to capitalize its charter that is granted from the 
eojilc—in other worils, is the intrinsic value in the charter or good will?—A. It is 
ot a (piostion of lapitalizing a charter, but of a jiropcrty right of the same general 
atnreas a patent or a trade-mark. 

ATTEMITEI) WOSOMIKS—A l>V EKTISI.NO—lUHElT S.H.ES—CO.S'CKNTHATION OF I1CSINES.S. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ikxks.) You said you hoiied to make a material economy by going 
lirectly "to the consiiincrs or to the retail dealers, and by doing without the services 
f the jobbers. Did yon also attcmiit to lessen tlie amount of money spent in adver- 
ising?—A. Our cx|)enses in that direction had never amounted to a great deal, and 
i hile we did restrict advertising it did not make much impression on the entire 
mount of savings. 

Q. Had yon been em|)loying many traveling men before the organization was 
nade?—A. Yes. 

( 1 . Did you lessen the numlsT of those?—.\. Not by a single one. On the contrary, 
ve increaseil them. 

Q. Did the extent of your sales fall off materially through giving up your dealings 
vith the jobbers?—A. Well, my impression is that they did. It is W. fair to say 
his, that the second year of onr company was the year 189H-!H, which, as you 
■emeinlH'r, was a disastrous year for everyliody, and I suppose we suffereil with the 
est; but undoubtedly the volume of business taken away by the loss of the jobbers’ 
rade was considerable. .lust what it was it would be hard to estimate. 

Q. On the whole, though, woukl you be inclined to think that in your special line 
)f business the attempt to go direct to the retail dealers without the service ot the 
obhers iloes not pay—cannot pay?—A. I do not think you can disiiense entirely 
vith the services of the middle man. He is established in a certain locality, and for 
'onvenience' sake the surrounding dealers are,bound to patnmize him, and he is 
leeded and useful. 

Q. You sjKike of closing some of the smaller factories, and of concentrating busi- 
less in the larger and lietter establishments. In doing that, did you les.sen the ouh 
nit, or did you keep the output up to about what it was lieforc?—A. The closing up 
}f those factories undoubtedly lost us some business in each case; not, perhajis, 
inough to effect the total, but there was a certain traile for each of thqjie factories 
that, when the faitory was closed up, went into other channels; some tame to some 
jf our branches, and some went to our I'ompetitors. 

Q. Your capacity for manufacturing was not lesstuieil by closing the small facto¬ 
ries and increasing the larger ones?—A. Not at all. We hail ample capacity to 
manufacture all the goods on the volume of the business done up to tliat time, and 
iieyond. 

Q. Then, as a matter of fact, on the manufactaring cost you really did make an 
jconomy, but that was more than offset by the hostility that was aroused?—A. That 
was the case. 

THE COMBINATION WAS OBIJIlEI) TO YIELD TO THE DEMANDS OF THE LABORERS. 

Q. You spoke also of the fact that you believed that this combination gave the 
workingmen an advantage. Did you have any stilkes?—A. No, we never had a 
strike. 
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Q. Y(ni,S|)oke of having agreefi to the deinaiKls of tlie lalxircrn. Did the unions 
thi*eat(‘n strikcy on account of the fa(-t that by closing th(*8(^ fa(tU)rioH y<Mi had diwdiargcd 
some men?—A. It never reached that stage. The economics thatw(?atlempte<l to 
enh)rite, particularly in 1894, at the eml of the 4 years’ business caused us to keep our 
factory shut down for a longer j)eriod than usual. The conwquence wtw that the 
8kiile«i workmen connected with our business came together at the end of that sea¬ 
son, and before they would go ahead for the next year’s work they inmle a demand 
that we give them H months’ continuous employment witliout raising tlmir wagt*s, 
and to that demand wv. acceded. Tlie following year they did the same thing, and 
we acceded to it again. The next year they wante<l 12 months’ employment, and 
we acceded to that, and the following year they wanted 12 months’ employmentand 
increased compensation, and they got it; and it would have embarrassi^d us very 
much not to have granted their demands, sitiiattHl as we were. 

Q. So inanj of tlie worknum in your employment are skilled laborers that yon 
could not easily rejdai^e them in casi'of Hstrikef—A. The numlicrof siudi lalxirem is 
coinjiaratively limite<l. 

ty \ low many months did you give them employment Iw^fore they made this first 
demand for IJ months’ work?—A. Usually from 9 to JO—some factories jM^rhups not 
over 7; but the larger factories usually ^ve employment for about 9 months. 

Q. That had lx‘eu true in the case of indejHuident fai^tories Indore tlie combination 
was made?—A. Yes. 

Q, And for how long <lid the combination allow them to w(»rk this year Indore 
they made the demand for 11 months?—A. Oh, J sup|> 0 He whore they had heen run¬ 
ning 10 months they cut down to 9 months, and that last year probably a trifle less 
than 9 months. 

Q. Then ns a matU^r id fact under the (fomhinatiim the llmi? had nut l)eeu shorter 
than iiiuh^r the indejiendeni conqnuiies?—A. No, excepting in this one year. 

COMBINATIONS OP CAIMTAB S-niKMiTIlKN TIIK POSITION OP THK BABOKEKS. 

Q. You do not think that a combination, by virtue of the fact that it controls sev¬ 
eral fai^tories, is in a jiasition to resist a strilce better than an indeixmdent manu¬ 
facturer, who has only his 1 factory?—A. It is much easier to replace the ainoiuit of 
skilU^l labor reipiired for I factory than it is for 20 factories. 

Q. And you think tliat tlie unions are much more likely to act h>gether and to 
strike throughout the whole trade where there is a combination than where none 
exists?—A. Thatisdwiidedly my opinion. I thinktlie future will demonstrate It, too. 

(J. You consider that combinations arc a gisxl thing for the lalM^ring men on that 
account?—A. Ido, mast decidedly. 

Q. They strengthen their jx)W'er?—A. Yes. 

EFPKtrrs OF THK PKKSENT HELATION.S <>P I.ABOU .\NI> CAIMTAI.. 

Q, (By Mr. Phillips.) Does not the combination of capital on the one hand, and 
the combination of Iab(»r on the otlier hand, whicli is going forward witli gmit 
rapidity, tend to make a capitalistic class and a lalxir class, and so deline tlie.^e tw'O 
classes tliat it is very diflicult for the lalxir class to pass into the capitalistic class?— 
A. No, J do not think so. 1 think that the tendency to combination of capital at 
the present day is iKuind to reach a limit. I believe there are any number of cor- 
iMimtions existing to-day that would dissolve if the^' jiossibly could do so, hut they 
nave become so involved, probably loaded down with debt, that they can not do it. 
Our own case was different. We did not have a dollar of indebtedness. We wen? 
not in trouble financially at any time, and ladore we umlertook the dissolution ]»n)- 
ceei^lings we tmid off every dollar we owed. Now', I Ixdieve some of these other (?on- 
<erns that have tx?en financed with outside capital are not in |>osition to dissolve; 
they would like to if they could. 

Q. Would it he lieneflcial to the public if they did dissolve?—A. I think it woukl 
Ik? Iieneficial to the jiarties themselves; whether it w’ould t4) the public or not I do 
not know. 

, Q. Is it not a fact that a very largo per cent of the capitalists of to-day were labor¬ 
ing men of yesterday, or preceiling times? Now, the question is, with tiiis large cap¬ 
italization IS it Mssible for the laboring men to rist* in the scale as they did 
formerly?—A. A jar^ capitalization undoubtedly inU‘rferes with tlie ability of peo¬ 
ple with very limited means to get on in that jmrticnlar line of hn.sines.«4, hut tlial I 
do not think is necessarily the result of these tnists, so cuIKkI. [ think you can find 
that even in retail business; thus the department ston? is driving out the smaller Huoh 
of business, ami there is nothing jiartK’ularly wTong about the ilepartinent store. 
Business operations are twnuluctea on a larger wale all the way tlmnigh. 
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SATlIltK OK TIIK l-ltODIKT KKNDKIW CKIITAIN INDUSTKllSS ADAITKl) TO COMBINATION. 

Q. (By Mr. .Funks.) You said you thought tliat if a (Miiiiiinatioii could obtain 
control of a umrket it could be successful; otherwise, not. Do you think that the 
nature of the product itself determines to any material extent whether a combina¬ 
tion can secure control of a market?—A. Yes, most decideiUji. 

Q. What kinds of industry then would you say were, m accordance with this 
principle, ailapted to combination?—A. Well, the ones that naturally occur to iny 
mind are those tliatare most largely before the public to-day, such as oil and metals, 
and, in fact, any single product that can be controlled. 

Q. Any pnxluct also that is controlled by patent you woutd think has a special 
ailyantage?—Well, a patented article is practically a 4ru8t sanctioned by the 
tToyemuient. 

Q. You do not think that this principle you laid down is necessarily limited to 
jwtented articles?—.!. No. 

■I'llK CLAN OK IIAVINO A SINOl.K SKI.UNIi AOENT KOR A1.1, MANUKAtTITREIIS. 

Q. You Spoke also of the Clontinental Wall Paysir Company as the selling agent for 
the National Wall Payier Company, and I undcrstorsl you to say that as a selling 
agent it was successful?—A. Yes. 

tj. Do yon see any reason why the manufacturers of wall pajier, without organ¬ 
ising into such a comiiany as the National Wall Payier Ci ini|Rmy, should not organize 
a general selling agent to act for them all, as is the usual custom witli combinations 
in (iermany?—A. The great diflienity with arrangementsof that kind is that they are 
not honestly carried out, and 1 do not know of a wall jKi]Kir manufacturer today 
who would care to tnist himself in the hands of such a concern. Unilcrstand that 
the Continental Wall Paiwr Comiiany, while I speak of it as a selling agency, Iwught 
all of the goods from all of the fai-tories. 

Q. Yes, and then spld them indeixmdently?—A. ^Vnd then sold them inde- 
prmilently. 

(J. Ditf it also haye agreements w ith the different establishments as to the yxir- 
(X'litage of output that each should have?—A. No restriction whatever was put on 
the output, but as each of tliese concerns ha<l a certain amount of stock in the Con¬ 
tinental Wall Paper Company it was nqt to their interest to jiut in more than they 
expected to draw out. 

Q. (By Mr. Piui.Lies.) Well, has not the same plan bwn carried out with every 
combination, such as that in window glass, and has it proven successful?—A. 1 am 
not at all informed on that question. 

AMOUNT OK CAKITAI, NEKDEI) TO EqUIl’ AN EKKICIENT WAl.l. I’AKKU IM.ANT. 

Q. (By Mr. .Fenks. ) How large a capital does it take to set up a wall piqier manu¬ 
facturing establishment that is thoroughly erpiipiied to handle business elliciently?— 
A. 1 should say that the larger class of factories would reciuire at least l|i.500,000 
or $600,000, the fact laiing that a wall itaper manufacturer is able to' turn his capital 
only about once a year. 

Q. In this $600,000 or $600,000 you would include both the plant and the necessary 
running cmiital?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Wonld $500,000 or $600,000 cquiij a plant and give you 
a maximum cfliciency in production of wall |)a(xir?—A. Well, it is al^jiays assumed 
that a manufacturer with that amount of capital would have a certain amount of 
credit at the liank in case he needed a little more. 

Q. (By Mr. Jknks.) But that wouhl give substantially all the eflicieucy that you 
could get from double that capital?—A. That sum would be necessary for a fairly 
good-sizeil plant and a corresponding amount of Fnisiness. 

NUMBER OK PLANTS IN THE NATIONAL COMPANY—RIVAL PLANTS OPPOSEU THE COMPANY’S 

DISSOLUTION. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) How many plants were there in your organization?—A. 
When we started liquidation we had 17; they were not all as large establiahmeiits as 
the ones I have indicated. 

Q. How many are there now?—A. Well, w'c am in tirocess of liquidation. 

Q. You said that the persons that seemed on the whole to be opposed to dissolu¬ 
tion were not the members of the National Wall Paper Company, but their rivals.— 
A. That is right. » 
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Q. Did tliey fe«l tliat the National Wall PaiH>r Coin|)any w'a.<! an element in kee|>- 
in|{ prices up so tliat their taisiness was more profitable than it would have txH'ii other- 
wise?—A. The National Wall Paper (.'ompany establislished a price and gave these 
parties an opwrtunity of bidding under us. Our pru» was a known quantity, and 
there was nothing clastic about it, but our competitors could shoot a little under us, 
make one price one place and another price another place. As onr prices were so 
well known, we had to give everybody the benefit of lowest figures. 

Q. From tlie fact of your oi^anization Ijeing so larger was it practically nei'cssary 
that you should establish a unitorm price?—A. Absolutely. 

(J. You do not think it woidd have been possible for you to go into the inde¬ 
pendents’ territory and compete individually?—A. No; we could not have done it; 
it was not a (iraclical thing. 

INDIVimi.VI. OWNKlISIlie V. MANAOK.VIENT I!V E.WeuiYEKS—CO.MSAH.ATIVK ntSlKKKKClXO 
.\NP SAI.AIIIES I’lloeoRTIO.NEP 'll) OUll'CT. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiili.ii'S. ) Is it true that in your industry one large plant well equip]ieil, 
run and managed by its owner, can make more money than a large number of 
plants run by hired help?—A. As I understand your question, T would say that fae- 
tories oi>erate<l by individual owners will Ix^ more ])rolitable than those factorh'S 
coulcl Ix! if they were looki'd after by hinxl labor. 

Q. That you would think is tlie general principle of liusiness in tlic workl?- 
Most deitidedly I think tliat is the case. 

tj. {By Mr.'jENKs. ) When you were running all tliese differmit estalilislimenis as 
tlu^ National Wall Pajxw Gonqiany, were you in the habit of receiving reports from 
tlie different factories as to the details of the work, and <lid you luive a system of 
comparative bookkeeping, so that you could check one up against the other?—A. 
Yes; we had our comparative liguri's every wixik, Ixitli as to the amount of business 
(lone and the e-xjxmses, and the exixmses were divkUxl under the numerous headings 
we thouglit neiessary. 

Q. Were tlie snjx'fiiiUmdents of the different factories jiaid in part upon the effi¬ 
ciency of their work, or were they paid on fixes! .salaries?—A. It would not have 
Ix'cn feasible to bastf tlieir comix'nsation on any such methods, because'we threw 
more business into some factories tlian we did into others, and consequently it was 
no fault of tliese other factories tliat tliey did not have epiite the .same output. 

tj. In your line of busine'ss, tlieii, you think it is iiecesfeary to pay by fixe'd sala¬ 
ries?—A. Yes. 

AIIOI.ITIO.V OF TAltlFF ON W.VI.I. I'AI'KIl WOI'I.I) NOT AFFECI’ THE I'KICE. 

Q. You have spoken of tlie way in which prices were lixisi. Is there' a prote'ctive 
tariff on wall jiajier?—A. There is. 

Q. Wliat is the tariff?—A. it is 2.") jxer cent ad valorem. 

tj. Is there any special imixirtation or ex|Kirtation of wall pajxir?—A. There is 
very little [laiier imiiorted or exported. 

tj. Do you consider the tariff an important element in fixing the priexe?—A. Not 
at all; it lias very little bearing. If the tariff were taken off it would not have nmcli 
('ffcct on the imixirtation of wall jiapcr. 

Q. You would not fear comixitition without anv tariff?—A. We would not fear it 
at all. 

IIAW JIATEIUA1.S ENTEIIINO INTO WAI.I, I'Al'KU—THE INTERN.VTIONAI, I'AI'ER COMPANY. 

tj. (By Mr. Kenneov.) M’hat are the raw materials that enter into wall iia|X'r?— 
A. Mainly paper; of exiiirse, also colors, glue's, clays. 

Q- (By Mr. Jenks.) Do you buy the ixiixir that you decorate in making wall 
Jiaiier, or do you manufacture it?—A. We buy the raw stock. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you buy it froin the International Pa|xer tkimpany?— 
A. At the present time, yea. 

Q. (By Mr. I’iiii.lips.) Is it a matter of good will that vein liny from them?—A. 
Why,^ weare compelled to buy from them. 

. tj. Then tlie International Paper Company has not voiirgood will?—A. Not par¬ 
ticularly. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Is this wall paper manufactured from the same material 
as news print paper—from wood pulp?—A. Yes; wood pulp and sulphite—the same 
method; the same mills that make the news print paper also make for wall pajeer. 

Q. There has Ixjen some complaint against the International Paper Company on the 
part of those who use news print jiapcr, and I would like to ask you if your (xiople 
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have any complaint to make gainst them. Did they put the prices up in such a way 
as to interfere with your Inwinesa or your profits?—A. The advance in tlie price of 
paper does not enable us to get any iiiort! for the goods tlieiiiselves, l)ecause, as I 
statoi here a little while ago, the price of the maiiufatitured paijer (lo(« not dopemi 
entirely on the intrinsic value of the materials that go into it. The increased ixjst of 
pamr fessens our earnings. 

Q. Were the prices materially increased?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Jsnks.) fan you submit to the commission a copy of the (lis.solution 
agreement, so that we can see the plan?—A. Yes. 

Ndticnmf Wall Pa/jer Companii—Agmment for ilisKaintion. 

An agreement, nawle this-day of June, in the year nineteen hundred, Instween 

the undersigned owners and holders of certificates of debenture stock and of trust 
receipts Iot comnfon stock of the National Wall Paper Company, of the i)ar values 
set opposite^ their respective names (hereinafter referred to respectively as debenture 
holders and stockholders, and collectively as security holders). 

Whereas the National Wall Pajwr (Vimjany (hereinafter calUil the company) is 
a corix)ration organized under the laws of the state of New York, with an authorized 
share capital of $30,000,01)0, divided into 300,000 shares of stock, of which 279,315 
sharM were duly issued txi vendors in jiart payment for the good will of businesses 
acquired by tbe company, and are held by Charles R. Flint and Oliver S. Carter, as 
trustees, upon the trusts (leiined by certain ivrittcn agreements Ixitween tbe parties 
referred to in the trust receipts issued by saiil trustees to tbe stockholders; and 
Whereas the company, pursuant to the authority reserved by its charter, has 
issueiland has now outstanding $7,418,100 par value of certificates of indebtolness 
known as deltenture stock, which were princi|mlly issuexl to vendors in {layment for 
real and personal projierties acquired by the company, on which five quarter-yearly 
payments of interest, at the rate of eiglit per cent jier annum, are in arrears; ami 
Whereas the security holders are, so tar as can be ascertained, unanimously of the 
opinion that tbe best interests of all concerned in the conqiany imperatively require 
that it be forthwith dis.solved, but that such dissolution be accomjilished, so far as 
lawful and imssible, through the agency of the directors as trusteesuixmdissolutiou, 
and so far as lawful and practicable without the iiilerveiition of tbe court and in a 
manner that will yield tlie best results to all coiicerneil; and 
Whereas the assets consist largely of factory properties, plants, and machinery 
esjiecially adapted to the manufacture of wall paiier, which were partly ]>aid for by 
the issue of deljentiire stock, most of which is still held by the veiulors to wliom the 
same was issued; and 

Whereas many new factories have been constructed since the organization of the 
company, and the aforesaid jiroiierties, jdants, and machinery so aciiiiired by tlie 
company can be sold to lietter advantage to tlie original vendors to tbe company 
only upon exceptional terms as to creilit, security, and otherwise that will enable 
the vendors to become the purchasers of such pro^rties; and 
Whereas it is, in the judgment of all the security holders, desirable that if for any 
reason the plan of dissolution hereby outlined shall fail of accomplislnnent, the 
directors of the company, by a majority vote thereof, acting as trustees upon (lisso- 
lution, shall be vested with all the rights and powers of the security holders for tbe 
purpose of doing or assenting to any act as to which the assent of the security holders 
may hereafter be necessary or proper. 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the foregoing recitals and of the mutual cove¬ 
nants hereinafter contained, it is agreed between the parties liercto,_eacli with the 
other and witli all the others, lus follows: 

First. The parties hereto hereby consent to the dissolution of the company at such 
time and in such lawful manner as shall l)e determined by its present Imardof direct¬ 
ors acting by a majority vote of said Isjard. They hereby waive notice of all meetings 
and notices for that purpost: by advertisement and otherwise. 

Second. The jiersons now constituting the Isiard of directors of the comiiany, 
whose names are Henry Burn, .Samuel A. Maxwell, William If. Mairs, Jacob J. 
Janeway, Frederick Beck, Zophar L. Howell, William R. Janeway, Frederick H. 
Hatzel, (icorge C. D. Braml, R. Davis Carey, and George K. Birge (hereinafter 
referred to as the trustees when acting colUwtively or when acting by a majority of 
their number), are hereby designated, constituted, and apjxiinted trustees (or the 
purposes of such dissolution, .and for all purposes connecteil with the sale of the 
property and assets of the company, the payment of its debts, the equal and ratable 
distribution of the proceeds of its property, and the liquidation of its affairs. 

The trustees are hereby authorized by the act of a majority of their numlicr to do 
and perform each and all the acts and things that are permittedtto trustees on disso- 
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hition of coriiorationa uniler Uio laws of tlie atato of Now York, and tlicy aro lioroLy 
fiirtlior exproHHly authorized (witliout, however, intending hereby to reatriet their 
general autliority) to do and jxirforrn each and all of tlic following ac(« ami Ihinga 
in BO far as the same (^an be lawfully done, hut not otherwise: 

(a) They shall first promptly pay, satisfy, and diB<’haige in full all the debts, lia¬ 
bilities, and obligations of the company, of whatsoever kind and nature, except the 
obligation crcaUKi by the detenture stock. The last-named obligation is hertiby 
deferred to the claims of the creditors of the company for services, mendiamiisc, and 
money loaned, and to the claims upon other contracts and obligations. 

All such debts and claims are hereby agns'd to b<! payable prior in time and supe¬ 
rior in rank, class, and order of layment to the claims of the delienture holders uiion 
said debenture st(s:k. 

Subject, however, to the payment in full of such debts and claims, the delamture 
stock and all arrears of interest thereon shall be a lien upon the j>roiH‘rty, iwsets, 
effects, and goo<l wdll of the company jirior in rank, class, and or<ler of i>ayment to 
the claims of the stockhohlers. 

ill) To atd by the vote or assent of a majority of their entire mnnlH:r. 

(c) To accept the resignations of any of their nuitdicr and to fill all vacancies aris¬ 
ing from death, resignation, removal, or otherwise, from among the then registcretl 
security holders l>y tlie votes or assents of a majority of those remaining. Any ixsr- 
.son ap[K>inted to till such vacancy shall, from and after notilication of such a])point- 
nient by a majority of the remaining trustees, become possessed of all the powers of a 
trustee on dissolntiou as though originally named hen-in. 

(d) The trustees mav sell or dispose of all or any part, of the reiil and jiersonal 
properties, plants, machinery, accounts, gmid will, or other assets of the comiiany at 
public or private sale upon such Uirms as to credit, security, or otherwise as they 
shall deem advisable, and they are hereby authorized to execute and deliver, in the 
name of the comjiany and under its oflicial seal, or in their own names as trustees, 
by the act of a majority of their uumlxir, deeds of conveyances, bills of sale, and all 
other documents and assurances that may, in their judgment, be neces.sary or proper 
to vest in the luirchaser of all or any part of the property, assets, or good will of the 
company a good and indefeasible title to such iiroperty and assets. The trustees 
shall jointly and collectively be at all times kept indemnilied from and out of the 
trust estate hereby plaied in their hands against all manner of claim, demand, cause 
of action, and liability by reason of any acl or thing done or omitted liy them, except 
that eaidi of the trustees shall he liable to the siicurity holdeis for his lairsonal fraud 
or miscoiahict, but not in any event for the fraud or misconduct nor for any of tlie 
acts or omissions of his co-tnistees. 

hkich of the trustees is hendiy expressly authorized and encouraged to compete for 
and acipiiie for his sole lametit such jiart of the real and iKirsoual property, iilants, 
machinery, and other parts of the t rust estate as he may see tit, upon such terms as to 
credit, security, and otherwise as he may he able to induce his co-trustees to accept, 
it Ixdng cont<>mplated by this agrixnnent that eiwdi of the trustees may lie induced to 
acipiire jiart of the trust property from the others, and that the trustees shall deal 
with one another with resiiect to such purchas(>s and sales of the trust estate not¬ 
withstanding their personal interests. 

This reservation of the right of each of the IrusUvs to make such jmrehases is 
hereby agreed to lu' in the interest of the trust estate and is made partly to secure 
purchasers for the various factories owned by the company, and partly to induce the 
liersons who are now ilirectors of the coinjiany to act as trustees ou lUssolution, which 
they have refused to do unless this right is dearly reserved to them. 

(c) To do any and all acta and things that the company or the security holders 
might or could do with respect to the proiierty and assets of'the company, including, 
among other things (but without intending hereby to limit or restrict the broad, gini- 
eral power hereby delegated), the right to release, surrender, and transfer anv and 
all wreenients and obligations owned by the company, to assign, sublet, and sur¬ 
render any leases in wdneh it is intereatixi, and to execute and deliver agreements of 
'■‘'jPjisOi assignment, surrender, and assurance. 

The purchase by one or more trustees of jiarts of the trust jirojiertv for his or their 
own benefit shall not in any event he regarded as fraudulent in law or as an act of 
misconduct on the part, of the trustee or trustees so purchasing, and the above pro¬ 
vision of indemnity by the sc'cinity holders is intended to cover anv and all such acta 
by the trustees. 

In the sale of factory properties, plants, and machinery that are now in openition 
and are equipped for the immediate couduet of business, tlie triustees shall endeavor 
to secure, as nearly as may lx*, a sum equal to the appraised and inventoried value 
tnereof as shown by the appraisals and inventories that are aliout to lie taken, and to 
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sell all such factory properties, plants, machinery, assets, ami good will upon a Ijasis 
as nearly unifonn as can be effected. 

In all cases in which sales are not made for cash it is expected that the trustees 
will exact the contract obligation of a responsible purchaser or purchasers, setmred 
in a manner satisfactory to the trustees. The latter may accept debenture stock as 
security for all or any ^rt of such purchase price oti a basis of 75 per cent of the par 
value of such debenture stock—that is to say, the debenture stock, when taken as 
such collateral at 75 {)er cent of its par value, shall be at least equal to the debt for 
which it is offered as collateral. Wherever sueh debenture stock is given as collat¬ 
eral, the obligation or obligations of the purchaser may l)e made pavable from and 
out of the liquidation (iividends on said (lebenture stock; provided, however, that if 
within one year from the date of the obligation the dividends uimn such delajnlure 
8toi4 have been insufficient to pay the debt, the purchaser shall thereujion pay the 
difference, and shall become entitled to the return of the debenture shwk. If and 
when the divideiids received by the trustees upon such debenture stock shall te suf- 
fleient to jmy the obligation of the purchaser, the debenture stock shall be returned 
to the purchaser, and all further dividends thereon shall belong to him. 

Whermer a^curities other than debenture stock are given as collateral to the obli¬ 
gation for the purchase pries;, the obligation sliall lx; jeayable within one year from 
the date of its execution. 

Third, if for any reason whatsoever it may hereafter l)ecome necessary or proper 
in the judgment of the trustees that the affairs of the company in whole or in (lart, 
ami in the state of New York or in any other state in wliicli the comimny is or may 
bwome possessed of jiroperty or assets, should lx; administertal by or through one. or 
more rec-eivers to be appointed by the court, in any such state upon the application 
of the company or its directors, or of a creditor, security holder or otherwise, then 
and in any such event the trustees are authorized and directed, on behall of all the 
security holders who shall at that time have suliscribed this agreement, to procure the 
ap]X)intment of one or mon; of their own nninber as such receiver or receivera, or such 
other person or iiersons as in their juilgment will Ixst administer the trust in the 
interest of the security holders; and, upon the apixiintment of any sueh receiver or 
receivers, the trustees shall continue, notwithstanding such appointment, to carry 
out the trusts of this agreement in so far as the same may be lawfully executed. To 
that end and for any other purpose which they may deem for the lx‘st interest of the 
security holders, they may from time to time, on liehalf of the security holders, inter¬ 
vene in all Judicial proceedings and imike such applhations to the court or to the 
receiver or receivers as thev shall deem in the iuteri;8i of the trust estate, and iiiay 
from time to time petition for and assent to the sale of trust pro(X!rty upon any of the 
terms and conditions alxive presi^rilxxl or upon any other terms as to credit, security, 
or otherwise that they shall deem projxir. 

In all such proceedings, and in all matters affecting the trust estate, the trustees 
my at all times intervene and aid for the security holders. 

Fourth. The trustees are expressly empowered in the name of the eoiiqiany or in 
their own names as trustees, or in the name of a nominee or assignee, or collectively, 
as trustees on dissolution. , , . 

(u) To prosecute, sue for, collect, defend, release, settle, comiiromise, and adjust 
all claims in favor of and against the trust estate, at such sums and upon such terms 
as they shall deem proper, and to do in any such caiiacity any aid. or thing that the 
company or the directors of the company, or trustees on ilissolution are authorized 
to or could do. 

(b) To lease or sublease any part of the real or leasehold pnqx'rty, plants, or 
machinery included in the trust estate, or to assign, surrender, or,,otherwise deal 
with any existing leases now held by the company, for such time and upon such 
terms as they may deem advisable, and, either with or without an option froni the 
lessee to the trustees of the company, to purchase the properties so to be leased 
from the company or the trusted on terms that may be prescribed by any such 

(c) To conduct the whole or any part of the business of ifianufacturing wall paper 

or merchandise of a similar character at all or any of the factories of the company 
pending the completion of the liquidation of the affairs of the company, and to do 
all things incidental to the conduct of such business; to Ixirrow money for the piir- 
poses of the liquidation and to give therefor the obligation of the company or of the 
trustees, or of the trust projierty or estate, and to secure such obligation by such of 
the assets of the estate as shall come into their hands. . , . 

Fifth. The trustees shall lx; at all times sejiarately and collectively kept mdemni- 
fieil out of the trust estate in priority to all otherelaims against such obligations and 
against any and all obligations assumed by them or that may be imposed noon 
them. * 
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SixUl. Tlie righte and jK)wer8 hereby granted b> the tire irrevraable. 

For tlie purpose of more effectually carryint^ out the intent hereof the security 
holders will, at the time of the execution of this agreement, or whenever thereunto 
reipiested by the trustees, surrender the securities held by them lespectively, so that 
a reference to this agreement may lie endorsed thereon, and will further, whenever 
thereunto requested, deposit their securities in a bank or tmst comiiany designated 
by the trustees, there to remain subject to the control of the trustees and to the pro¬ 
visions of this agreement. 

Jf at any time it shall in the judgment of the trustees tiecomo necessary or proper 
that the legal title to the securities held by any of the sei’urity holders shall be reg¬ 
istered in the names of the trustees or their nominees, the security holders will iier- 
niit the same to be and remain so registered; provideil, however, that in any such 
event the nominee or nominees of the tnistees in whose name or names such securi¬ 
ties shall be placed shall forthwith endorse the same in blank and shall cause said 
securities to be dejiosited in a bank or trust com|mny in the city of New York, desig¬ 
nated by the trustees, and to furnish to the security liolders the trust rweipt of such 
bank or trust company for the securities so de])usitisl. 

In any such event the dividends declared by the trustees out of the trust estate, 
iiiKui such sei'iirities, shall lielong to the security holders deisisitiiig the same, iiot- 
withstandiiig the change of legal title. 

Seventh. Notwithstanding the iiowers hereby delegated to the tnistees, the. com¬ 
pany shall continue in existence with all its rights, jsiwers, and franchisca iluring 
the jirocess of liipiidation for the iinr|siso of iiaying, satisfying, and discharging all 
existing debts and obligations, collecting and ilistribiiting its assets, and doing all 
other acts nxpiireil in order to adjust and wind up its business and affairs, and all 
deeds of conveyance, bills of sale, and other instruments affecting its business and 
projierty necessary to lie cxiHiuted, delivered, or accepted on its behalf by the trus¬ 
tees, shall Ixi miule, e.xecuUsl, delivered, or accepted in its cor|Mjrate name, until its 
business and affairs are fully ailjusted and wound up. 

Eighth. The security holders hereby expressly covenant each with the other and 
with all the others that in the event of and only from and after the execution and 
delivery of this agreement by all jiersotis owning and holding any form of security 
of the company, hut not otherwiw', the company will as a part, of the consideration 
of this agreement, and the security liolders do in such event, hereby release all cove¬ 
nants and restrictions heretofore imposed upon vendors to the com|>any against 
engaging in the business of niaiiufacturiug and selling wall [nqair or merchandise of 
like character at any jilacc whatsoever. 

Upon the happening of the above prescrilied event the diriH'tors are authorized, 
and it shall be their duty, to carry this agreement into effect by such further writings 
and assurances as will best effectuate the intent hereof. 

Ninth. This agreement may be dupliisited and all copies thereof, although sejia- 
rately signed, shall Iw deemed and taken together as constituting one original agree¬ 
ment. 

In witness whereof the security holders have respectively hereunto set their hands 
and seals, and opjx)site their signatures the jiar value of deheiituro stock and common 
stock of the company owned by them. 
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BARNINGS AND nEBltNTURK STOCK OP THU NATIONAL WAI.L PAPER COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Can you say what dividends you paid the last year before 
your dissolution movement was inaugurated?—A. We never paid any dividends on 
0“’’ payiuents of earnings were made in the shape of interest on 
the debenture stock, which, as 1 said before, represented the tangible assets that had 
been purchased from these plants. 

y- (By Mr. Fahuuhah.) Were the debenture stocks shares of stock or debenture 
bonds?—A. No, it was debenture stock; it was not a bond. It was aform of indebt¬ 
edness that ranked pan posstt with any other indebtedness of the comiiany. 

Q. No priority given to it because it covereil tangible assets? —A. No jirioritv given 
to It at all. 
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n>SNlBII,ITY (IF FUTURE FOMIIINATIONR IN WAI.I; PAPER MANUFAUTUUK. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Now, on your disHolYiiit; tliis poin|)any, are not iiromoUirs 
likelv to (»o to work anil get options from alt the jiai«ir maiuifactureiu and form 
anotner and lar^r trust than this one that is lieing dissolvijd?—A. Possibly. 

Q. Do you think it is probable?—A. I only know that tliero is a constant desire 
among a great many manufacturers to try some other form of consolidation. 

tj. Do you think, tlieii, tliat is what will be done—another form of consolidation 
with perhaps a very much larger capitalization?—A. 1 do not think it is at all prob¬ 
able. 1 do not think that any manufacturer that liiul his 8 years of exiierience with 
the National Wall Paper Company could Ixi tempted to go into any other combina¬ 
tion. He might dispose of his business if the pru’e offered him was big enough, but 
as to being an active particijiant in another corporation, I do not think that you 
could possii)ly''draw him in. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks.) Was there substantial harmony among the managers during 
the lif(“tinie of this National Wall Paper Ooniiiany? Would they be practically all 
agreed upon this general principle that you have laid down?—A. I do not think 
there would be much variation from my statements in regard to it. There was 
undoubtedly sulistantial harmony. That does not mean that we did not have any 
trouble at all in our Isaird, but sulistantially we agreed and the majority supported 
the management right through. 

PROISIRTION OF THE OUTPIT CONTROI.I.EO BY THE NATIO.NAI, WAI.I, PAPER COMP.INY. 

tl. (By Mr. Faeoukar.) As to your production, what was the amount of the 
National Company’s output compared with the total output of all the indeiiend- 
ents?—A. That is a question I am not able to answer, because we liiul no means of 
knowing what our coinpetitoi's were doing. 

Q. Did you control, sav, half the business?—A. Oh, we always controlled over half 
the biisiiKiss. I think tliere is no question aliout that, 

UNFAIR IIEAI.INO OF CERTAIN .VIANUFACTIIREUS IN THE AMERKAN WAI.I. PAPER MANU- 
PAirriIBEH.s’ ASSOCIATION. 

ty You spoke of the time when you maintained high prices and the members 
of your own coiiibine undersold?—A. That ivas in the American Wall Paper Manu¬ 
facturers’ Assoi-iation. 

Q. Was there advantage to them in sacrificing profits to get customers?—A. 'I'liey 
did not sacrifice any pnifits in doing that. By failing to return those sales to the 
American Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association they were not charged any exjiense 
in regard to those goods at all. They did not pool the profits on those goods with 
their fellow-manufacturers; 1 do not know just what they made in selling those 
goods, but they may not have given away all the profits that they otherwise would 
have had to pool with their associate manufacturers. 1 n that way it was a Ixuiefit to 
them. 

REl.ATION OF THE AMERICAN WAI.I. PAPER MANCFACTIIRERS’ ASSOCIATION TO THE IIEAI.ERS. 

Q. When the American Manufacturers’ Association came into existence in 1880 and 
continued for 8 years, you said that ultimately the dealers suffered and there was a 
revolt?—A. No; I said that at the expiration of that 8 years an open market pre¬ 
vailed, and you must bear in mind that at the end of that iieriojl prices were very 
high. The American Wall Pa))er Manufacturers’ jirices hail been very high. The 
moment they broke, prices went down at a terrific, rate, and a dealer that hail $5,000 
worth of goods in his store found that they were worth only $2,500, because new 
giRxls were coming along that would make them of that reduced value, and conse¬ 
quently he suffered a shrinkage in capital; he hud to sell those goods at the prices of 
the new gcxsls, and that impaired his ability to meet his liabilities. And then as 
each year came, prh^s kept dropping and dropping, causing his stock to be of still 
less value and his earnings consequently cither nothing or involving an actual loss, 
and he was anxious to have prices steady. It did not make any difference to him 
whether they remained where they were or went higher. If they went higher, il 
enhanced the value of his stock, but this continual dropping and dropping ami drop¬ 
ping would simply have compelled liim to go out of business eventually. 

Q. Is it a fact that in yourhusiness the jobber or even the retailer must liear tin 
loss that comes from the change of designs Aid patterns and styles comparativel} 
more than the manufacturer’?—A. Well, that is a question of the dealer’s and job¬ 
ber’s business judgment He knows (lerfectly well the coaditioiis of the business. 
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that the styles do ehanjfo from year to year, and if he buys too many goijds beyond 
hia requirtnrumt.s, he has to suffer tin* penalty for his la»’k of judgment. 

Q. But is it not a fa<'t that in vour tnide your change of patterns and styles often 
driv(5H half of the whole shjck of dealers otit <d style an<l out of tl»o market, and forctis 
tlnmi to a Ha<*rifi(^e?—A. That wnld not possibly happen with a man who exen-ises 
proi)er judgment in making his HeK‘< tions and in the amount that he buys. That is 
something for which the manufacturer can in‘verk> held accouiitabh!—anotlier man's 
judgment. 

(h Did the National (bmpain' make all styles of manufac'ture in all their jjlaiits?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. So that the current styles that were made l»y your concern would be taken l)y 
all the dealers?—A. Yes; no restrictions at all. 

(b Does the dealer make cjvsh or time purchases?— A. Mainly on long terms »>f 
(trodit. His terms of credit are from 4 to S months, and then lie sometimes takes a 
year’s extensi(»n besides. 

(h Is it pnu'ticable for a dealer to get. rid of his stock in any way other than to 
sell it at a sacrifice? Is your slock i-onverlililc into niw material again for maniifai*- 
tnre?—A. No. 

Q. On ac.count of y<iur mixturt^ of colors?—A. Yes. 

ISlSSIlULITY hYlK (X>MI’ETlTlON ‘I’O ASSKK'I’ ITSUl.C AOALNST (’OMHINATIO.N’S. 

tb Now, as to the fa(!t tluit the joblx?rR, <lealers, retailei's, and pajicr hangers and 
others, Viy making a eombiiiation against yon, were able to raise up (ximiMdition, 
altliough you controlled two-thirds or three-fonrths of the output—were they r<*allv 
able to lireak you?“--A. They were able to render our business unprofitable. ' 

Q. Is that peculiar to your trade becauw^ of its characto, or would it lx* true of 
any other combination of like kind?—i do not see why it should hav<? any dif¬ 
ferent effect in any <»tbcr line ot business. Then* is nothing peculiar alxint (»nr busi¬ 
ness that wouhl make it work that way. 

(b AVould yon say that the force of cotn[M*tition is jiresent nmlor almost any com¬ 
bine?—A. Yes. 

<b {By Mr. Piiili.ii».s. ) You do not rtspiire the ainoum. of capital in your business 
that would 1 h^ reguinxl in a. great many other iiKlustrie.s to start, opposition?—A. On 
the contrary, while T said that !j!o00,0(H> or $y(K),000 would be necessary for a well- 
established, first-class jilant, able to op(‘rate on its own <*apital, a man i*au start in 
business on a limited sade on $10,000. 

Q. You could not start a large steel manufacturing j)lant, such as tlie ('arnegic’s, 
on that?—A. I guess not. 

Q. Opposition could not la* ina<le in tin* sann* way to tin* steel combine as to tlie 
paj»er combine; it would take a groat deal more capital than $500,(KX)?—A. A"cs; it 
would take a great deal more capital and it would probably involve sonu* other 
nroblcms. Itprobably would involve the problem, not of manufacturingstoel alone, 
hut also the bringing of that steel to the place w'heni it is to l)e manufactimxl. 

Cb So in that regard tlui wall-imjier industry would not repR‘Si‘nt the other l)ig 
industries?—A. Oh, ours is a very small industry coiuimred with most of tin; indus¬ 
tries of the Unite<l States. 

DKOHKK TO WHICH CO.VhOLIUATlON' WAS CAKUIKO ItV THK S.VrM>\AI. WAl.U C\I*UK 

COMl’ANV. 

tb (By Mr. FAiuiiuiAH.) Wlien you nuulc your consolidation yon liad a great 
many traveling men, you say?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did each corporation or firm that went into the company have control of its 
own territory, or were all salesmen uinh*r the <*(mtr()l of a gtuieral committtH; or joint 
lM»ard?-~A. The Hale.smen were ilirectiy under the control of the fa(;tories with which 
th(*y were eonnecteil, hut the company through its directers exenused a supi;rvision 
over them all, so as to avohl the uniUH*(;ssary covering of territory bv a great number 
of individuals. 

Q. Was there any complaint of infringement of territory as l)etweeii the different 
manufacturers who had come into your combine?—A. No; there shouhl not liave 
jKxm any ground for it, Ikhwiso there was one absohih; ownersliip, and it was cer¬ 
tainly j)roix?r for the directors to do away with any waste of money by sending 2 
over exactly the same ground. 

Q. So that eaidi concern held its own territory during the wdiole time of the (‘om- 
bination?—A, No; that is not strictly tK)rre<;t cither. They held it as the direi'tors 
interests of tin; coini»aiiy; the directors made changes. 

t-b Then would you say that you effected no econoniies l)ecause all the conwriis 
ran their own business as they fonnerly did?—A. No; in fact I have said just the 
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very reverse. These salesmen were controlled by the particular factories tliat they 
represented, but the factories in turn were controlled by the directors of the National 
Wall Paper Company, who strove to have certain factories make certain classes of 
goods so that they would not enter into competition with each other. 

Q. The question I had in mind was this; The mrties that went into this combina¬ 
tion ran their own business after they went in?—A. No; the directors of the National 
Wall Paper Company ran the business. 

Q. Well, the jmrties that went into the combine maintained their own officers, 
their own foremen, and their own tresisurers?—A. No, not at ali. The parties who 
oirerated those piants were siiiqrly managers apjiointed each year by the directors of 
the com|)any. 

(i. And the original owners passed out of control CnJlirely?—A. In some cases they 
were the managers; in some they were not. 

Q. (By Mr. .Tenks.) They were managers, but they were still under direction? — 
A. They were still under absolute direction of the National Wall Pajier Company. 
They did not make a single purchase of materials. The materials were all pur- 
(diased by the head office of the company through its purchasing agents. They did 
not enter into contracts with the workingmen, these tieing miule from the office. 
As to the .salesmen, while the managers had the privilege of making their selections, 
the appointment was not (sinfirmed exisjpt by the directors of the National Wall 
Paper Company. 

THE COMUI.SATIOX 1\ THE INOUHTBY HAS I'ROVKN BE.VEKICIAI, TO THE WOKK.MKS. 

Q. (By Mr. Kbxxedy-.) 1 gather from your testimony that the workmen in this 
industry secured a very large increase in their WEgies and an extension of the period 
of emiMoynient from 9 to 12 months in the year becau.se of this combination of the 
indiistr)'?’—That was the effect of the economies that we attempted to bring 
about. In other words, if wo did not have u.se for the men we stopped employing 
them, whereas under the individual concerns they might have run them along fora 
few Aveeks beyoild the time they actually required. When wo trieil to bring these 
economies about, we simply kept the men for the acdual time that we had use for 
them. , 

Q. That was a lameticial result to the workmen in the combination?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would like to ask you if theindeiiendents, so-callc“d, folloived this custom, and 
increased Avages and lengthened the jieriod of employment?—A. The demand and 
competition tor the services of these men hcliied to enforce the demands that the 
Avorkingmen made upon us. 

(}. Now, Avhat Avill be the proliable fate of the workmen Avhen you dissolve this 
corporation and go back to the individual comjianies? Will you go bac^k to the 
old custom, or maintain the present custom in regard to the Avages and period of 
employment?—A. Oh, a custom that is once established is very difficult to break 
doAvn. The prol)abilities are that tor some time ahead the same conditions will pre¬ 
vail. Ultimately, if the open market continues, 1 assume that there will haAc to be 
modifications in either the (wriod of employment or in the Ai'ages paid. 

Q. (By Mr. .Iexks.) At present tluj fac'tories arc running full time?—A. At the 
present time most of the factories are running right along in t he usual way, and Avill 
undoubtedly continue the same metluxl that has l.)een prevailing. 

THE I'KEPAK.ATION DESIHABLE FOR A SUCCUSSFUI, OSmONEK—lUlIKF SOURCE OF OFSKINS. 

0. (By Mr. Fauuuhar.) A great deal of your business and its success lies in the 
new American designs. Now, can yon give the commission sowie information about 
them? Tell us whether you gr) to schools of design for j)atterns, or whether you hire 
those* |)eo])lc, and whether they are men or women, and in what way you make up 
your designs for your ncAv paper and this new work.—A. The schools of design give 
us a very small result, very small indeed, and every manufacturer is dismayed when¬ 
ever he sees one of those people come to show him designs. The designer does not 

a from that class of schools, as a rule, unless he has the ability beforehand and 
have got along almost without the schools. The designere-and I am speaking 
now about the Itettef class of designers—must have a technmhal education in archi¬ 
tecture to start with, and he first of all shotild know the class of decorations to be 
applied to different methods of architecture, and then it he has a good course in 
actual decoration, if he btwns as a decorator and as a fresco painter^ then he begins 
to shape himself for a good wall paper designer. But as far as teaching ladies design¬ 
ing and that sort of thing, that is all rubbish. They will noA’er make anything of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Where do you get most of your designs? Do your own 
employees make them, or do you buy them?—A. The better class of factories have 
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their own staff of designers, but they always buv gootl designs wherever they <*au 
get them. But a great many of the l)etter (riass of patterns come from Europe. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) So that vou will say, as you said first of all, that the good 
will or your business is ajsthetic?—A. It is ajsthetic, 

CONTROL OF OUTFUT «V THE COMBINATION—SAVING IN KUKIGHT. 

Q- (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If the National Wall Paper Ooinjiany could have con- 
troIliMi 80 or 90 per cent of the output of the country, how far would it have Is^en 
able to fix prices?—A. Well, it could have jdaced them where it pleased for a very 
brief time only; the natural tendency would have been to stimulah^ com|)etition and 
reduce prices. 

Q. The competition would nearly all have followed?—A. The coiujM^tition, t>f 
course, would have followed the advance. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenk.s.) Al>out wdiat perc^entage did the National Coinmny control in 
the beginning?—^A. That Inw always In^eii a (juestion in our own minds. 

Q. Would you say a majority?—A. It is safe to assume that w^e had a large majority 
of the business. 

Q. Bid it run as high as 75 per cent?—A. [ think it must have, because even at the 
latter en<l of its existence when it was operating with the Continental Wall PajHjr 
Company it was proljahly doing fully (K) per (rent. 

Q. Does tlie element of freight emter into this business to any material extent, 
HO that when your National Wall Pai>er Company was organized you saved very 
irnicli ])>'eliminating cross freights and supplying from the nearest factories?—A. 
Thatanpliecl through the estaldishing of our ow n jobbing branclicH. We were enabled 
to send gorals to a central point in car lots, taking advanta^ of the wat(*r rates in the 
summer time, and all that sort of thing, and that kept down our freight expenses 
(piite a little. If we had, as we used to do, shipped the goods out to a jobber (luring 
the year at le.s8 than carload rates, or in some such way as that, it w ould have made 
the exiMjnse of the freight greater. 


NAM>a^ ANU r.f)CATrON oF CLANTH KOK,MIN(J THE NATIONAL WALt. 1‘APEH COMPANY. 


Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) You migJit j)erhans answer tin* general question as to the 
names and location of the different plants that entered into the combination.—A. The 
following is a list: 

MnunfiiL'inriiuj hmnvheH pnrchaml by tho Nntionul Wall Cominmy. 


Biulger Pap<T C«i. 

H. Bartholomtte <& Co. 

KnHierick Bock & Co. 

M.TI. Bilge A . 

Boston Willi Paper Co.. 

Carey Bros.. 

Orosswoll A WaHliburn. 

Prankford Wall Paper Co. 

Hisnry Olcdhill A Co. 

Robert Graves (’o. 

Grave'S A Slrootor. 

Howell A Bros... 

F.E. James ('o. 

Janeway A Car|>ond<T. 

.Janeway A Co. 

Keystone Wall J’apcrCo. 

ivelssnor. Midlon A iriighosCn.... 

John J. Lindsay A (>».... 

W*. U.MairKA(k). 

Manhattan Wall Paper Co. 

Nevlus A Havlland. 

W.N.Peak. 

ThonnwStrahan ACo. 

Warren, Fuller A Co. 

Wilson A Fenimore Co.. 

A. A. Yerkes Mannfaeturing Co... 
Robert 8. Hobbs A Co.. 


I 


Kaukauiia. 

Xew York City. 

.do. 

Buiralo. 

Boston. 

Philadelphia. 

_do. 

Frankfonl. 

New York <Mly. 

BnM>klyn. 

-do. 

Philadelphia.•. 

Ni‘W York City. 

N«‘w Brunswick. 

-do. 

i'hiladeiuhia. 

New York City. 

Brooklyn. 

—do. 

New York City. 

Brooklyn. 

-do. 

(Mielsea. 

New York City.. 

Bristol. 

York. 

New York City.. 


Wiseoiisin. 
New York, 
no. 

D(». 

MasaiiehuseUs. 

I’ennsylvttiiia. 

Do. 

Do. 

N(!W York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pennsylvania. 
New York. 
New .Jersey. 
Do. 

Pennsylvania. 
New York. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

l>o. 

Mns!i»chust*tt.s. 
New York. 
Pennsylvania. 
Do. 

New York. 


Johhhuj hrancim purchaml hy (he National Wall Vai^r ('omfHiny. 


Lurtz Wall Paper Co 
8.A.Maxwell ACo... 


ChicAgo . 
,....do... 


I Illinois. 
' Do. 
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TRUSTS WirBM OI'PUESSIVK l)ES-|T«)V THEMSELVES BY AKOUSINU (Y)MPETITION. 

li. (Uy Mr. Phillips.) Have j'ou anytlilng to add of your own motion that would 
hp of use to tliu pommiasiou or of interest to the public in regard to this industry?— 
Why, sinijily this, perhaps, that I do not think that the public need ever fear 
the effects of trusts. When they become oppressive, or when they attempt to 
iKieome oppimsive by advancing iirices, they immediately atouse com|)ctition, which 
solves the problem for itself. 

Q. That IS proyeil in your own experience?—A. That is jiroved in our experience, 
although we were not in any sense a trust, and by a good many other concerns that 
have [lerhaps not been as fortunate in being able to get outof their troubles as we have. 

Q. Is there not danger of a trust growing so large that jt can follow an indeixm- 
dent producer into a given market, undersell him in that market, recoup from the 
whole public, and drive him into other business?—A. Yea, if any company can 
absolutely control an article, it can do that, as you say. It can ilrive a man out of 
busine.ss wherever he attempts to start ipi. 

Q. Well, you said tiiat 80 per cent would control the market?—A. But would con¬ 
trol it for the time being only, laicause competition would immediately follow. 1 laii 
conceive that so absolute a control of an artii'le can be obtained that'the control can 
lie made permanent; but even then it might not lie anything very oppressive, 
Is'causc if the parties handled it rightly they would not try to squeeze too much out 
of the public. 

(J. .\re monopolies gcnemlly disposed to do that, to deal fairly with the people? 
Has that, been the history of them?—A. Well, that is a pretty broad ipiestion; I 
would not want to answer that. 

Q. (By Mr. Kexneov.) 1 would like to ask a hy|«)thetical question. If a com¬ 
bination has control of 80 or SK) |Kir cent of the business, and you stxi people who are 
indewndent in the same business making millions in the same year, you would 
think there was no danger from a isimbination of that kind then, would you?—A. 
That is my idea exactly. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. flAimis. ) Would they not lie able to follow the prices of the 
big I'oinfiination? —Yes; they would let the combination lix the price. 

Q. (By Mr. Bhillics.) In that case the public, would suffer the same as if the 
price were fixed by only oneconcern?—Yes; certainly, but in no diffiwent manner 
than in any industry in which there is tile most extensive competition. Prices on 
staple articles acquire an established value. 

(Testimony closed.) 



THE TOJiAOCO COMHITS’^ATIONS. 


WA.sitIxtiToN, J). (!., Mail!!, I'Ml. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HUGH CAMPBELL, 

I't't'a'nlenl I'liilt’d Staten Tobacco tbrnpaini. 

The coinTiiiHxion met at 10.4.') a, in., Mr. Phillips presidiii);. .Mr. Ifii^h (lainpliell 
was iiitrodueeii, and, heing duly sworn, testilied as follows: 

y. (By Mr. Junks.) Will you give your name, address, and business?—A. Hugh 
Camphell, president of the llnited States Toliaeco (louijiany, Uiehmond, Va. 

Q. When was your eompany formed?—A. In 1899. 

Q. Had }'ou laien in the tohaceo business before the eomimny was formed?-^ 
A. Yes. 

(J. With what other eoin|)anies?—A. I was vice-president of the .1. Wright 
CMinpany. 

ii. How long have you been in business with your pre.sent eompany?—A. Since 
its organization. Before going inbi the J. Wright Coin|)any 1 w'as in the leaf-tobacco 
business and am still in it. 

tj. Was the J. Wright Comijany .sold out to the United States Company, or what 
became of it?—A. It was sold to the Continental Tobacco Comjiany. 

x.vruKs: oh' riiE i.K.vh'-TouAcco i!rsixE.ss. 

Ci. Will you explain briefly what the nature of the leaf business is?—A. Buying 
tobacco on tbe warehouse floors from planters and rehandling it; putting it up suit¬ 
able for manufacturers. 

il. Will you explain briefly the nature of tbe leaf business as regards buying from 
the planters?— A. In Virginiaand North and South Carolina the tobacco is sold mostly 
on the warehouse floor at auction. 

Q. The planters themselves bring it to the warehouse and sell it?—A. As a rule 
the planter drives in with the tobacco on bis wagon, delivers it to the warehouse; it 
is put out in piles on the floor and is sold to the highest bidder for cash. 

Q. Is there an inspection and sorting of the different grades?—A. The planter 
grades it as closely as he can. Some planters grade it better tlian others. That is 
the way it is sold. 

ClIAKACTEK OF BUSINESS CO.NTnol,I.EI) BY THE UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY, 

Q. This UnitcHl States Tobacco Company, of which you are president, is engaged 
m what line of tobaixio business?—A. Themanufaclureof plug and smoking tobacco. 

Q. l)o you manufacture or sell any tobaccos aside from smoking plug?—A. We 
manufacture all grades of smoking and chewing plug, cut plug, and granulated 
tobacco. 

_ Q. Besides the plug tobacco?—A. Some people chew cut plug. The majority of it 
IS plug and cut plug and granulated tobacco. 

st^ you sell your product mostly?—A. Largely in the New England 

Go you sell also through the central and western states?—A. We sell tlirough- 
'"'i 1 n Goited States wherever we can and wherever we are allowed to do business. 

ti. But mostly in New England?—A. Wo have done most of our business in New 
England. 
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MBSTHimO.VS ri.At?EU I'l'ON TIIK TOBAtX'O TUAI)E HV TUB (VNTINENTAl. TOBACCO 
COMPA.NY.' 

Q. You »i)oki! of doing IraaineBH in New England and throughout the United States 
so far as you are allowtrl. What do you mean hy “so far as you are allowed?”—A. 
I mean that a year ago the Continental Tohiuro Company, manufacturing, owning, 
and controlling the brands of hctween 80 and 00 |H>r cent of the toliacco sold in New 
Kugland, went to the jobbers, through whom oidy it is isissihle to do a profitable 
and living busuiess, and made this proiswitioii: “ llereafter we will give you an extra 
discount of 3 per cent, provided vou ilo not handle the bramls of certain other com- 
janies—new companies just starting, one of whi<‘h is the United States Toba(wo Cotn- 
jany.” At the same time the jol)l)ers were getting 2 cants a (smnd on the tolacco 
sold to the retailers. So that proposition gave to tbe joblwr 2 rents a pound plus 3 
per cent. That made <iinte a (lifference to us and to other independent comianies— 
made it practically imiKissihle to do business in New Englaml. Then* arc many 
small retailers who can only hny in very small (luantitics, and the manufacturer can 
not deliver to the small retailers. For instance, a newspa|a‘r stand carries a few 
brands of tobacco, and, since the manufacturer can not deliver to him, he must 
employ the johlaw. There are several different brands of different manufacturers 
w Inch the retailer can buy from the joblrer, hut, if he wen? In purchase directly from 
the manufacturer, he would ])rohal)ly want oidy one of the manufacturer’s brands, 
and the cost of delivery would Ih- too much. So hy this action they shut off the 
channels through whicli the manufacturer reached the retailer, ami through the 
retailor the consumer. 

Q. They offered this extra 3 per cent discount provided the jobbers would handle no 
brands but their own?—.\. At that time the restriction did not go so far, but simply 
prohibittnl their handling the brands mannfactimsl by four new companies, of which 
ours was one. Uitiw, on the Isl of .lanuary this year, that proposition was changed. 
They found that some jobl«‘rs were willing to <lo business for the 2 cents per pound 
and lose the 3 per cent. \ joblier might be able to make a living, do business, and 
cover his exiienses at a iirolit of 2 cents a pound. Some few did continue to sell out¬ 
side goods. On the 1st of .Tanuary, or alsmt that time, the proposition was changer!, 
and instead of giving 2 cents a jiound the manufai tnrers gave 1 cent a pound, and if 
the jobbers refused to handle indeiiendent goods they got ol per cent extra discount. 
No jobber can do business on I cent a iionml. 

Between May, liKfO, and this time htwe and there thronghoul New Englaml, a few 
jobljers have been cutoff from getting the trust’s brands altogether hy reason of their 
independence. The trust refuseil to sell them goods, not liccause there was a ques¬ 
tion of crerlit at all. hut simply and only liecause they persisted in handling inde¬ 
iiendent goods. That has hail a deterring effect on others, of course. They have 
lieen held up as a warning to all who might lie im lined to go and do likewise; and 
to-day, anil lor the hwt 12 months, there has been a “reign of terror” in New Eng¬ 
land. Dealers are afraid to .sell, as they would like to do, gooils that they have 
bought and paid for. 

Q. Were these contracts with the jobbers written contracts?—.!. No; not a siwatch 
of thejien. 

Q. 'The contract is made orally?—A. 1 did not say it was a contract; it was a prop¬ 
osition. 

Q. It is a projiosition that nevertheless has been acciqited and has been acted 
upon?—A. It has been acted upon, unquestionably. 

Q. When you sjieak of the iiroposition lieing accepted and acted upon, I suppose 
you mean from Isdh sides; that is to say, some jobbers have takemlhe brands of the 
Continental Tobacco Company and refuseil to handle the brands of these independ¬ 
ent companies, and they have receiveil the discount of Sj [Kir cent besides the 1 cent 
a pound?—A. Yes. .My first information on this point was gaineti in April of last 
year. I was in Boston, and while tailing upon a large jobbing concern one of the 
firm said to me: “We are doing very well with your goods. We are glad to handle 
them. They arc good goods.” At that time they were ordering regularly from us. 
A few days afterwards Mr. Kingsbury, treasurer of the Continental Tobacco Company, 
appeared in Boston, and witliin 48 hours of his apiiearancc there our goods were 
thrown out by that concern, and they refused to handle them any more. Very 
soon through other sources we learned of this general proposition made to all jom 
Iwrs of 2 cents a pound and 3 per cent discount. We do not know for a fact that 
tliat firm refuseil to handle our goods hy reason of that proposition, but it is very 
plain that it was so. 

Q. You do know they had that projiOBition?—A. No; 1 lan not say that I do know 
that. 1 will not say that liecause they would, of course, refuse to give any infqrma- 

isiic pp. :U0-S11, 320, lew, IB2-;i3S, ;UtKHl. 
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tion aH to that. But on a Frid^- in April^ BMH), they were well pleaseil witli our 
goods, aii<l .selling them freely. The following Tuesday Mr. Kingsbury apiieared in 
Boston, and on Thursday of that week they refused to sell our gojxls, an<l other job¬ 
bers all through New Kngland lia<l receivwl this proposition. 

Q. This proposition apiilies, then, as you understaii<l it, solely to plug tobat'cn? — 
A. Plugandcutt)1u^. 

Q. You said this first pro|K>sition of 2 cents a poun<i and 8 per cent discount was 
offered provided the joblier did not deal in the goods of 4 ind(*pendent eoiiii>anieH, of 
which Uie United States Tobacco CotniKiny was one?—A. Yes. 

(2. And the other thrive?—A. The Wetniore Tobacco Company of St. J^ouis; Finzer 
Brothers of Louisville; ami tin; Manufacturers’ Tobac(‘o (’oinpanv, al.so of lAUiisville. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) A re tho.se thnx^ (Companies still independent?—A. Tliey are. 

t2. (By Mr. Jb.vks.) After this last j)ro|) 08 iti(jn was made, of 1 cent instead rtf 2 
per pound, and per mit instead of per ctuit disttount, was thc^ limitation ma«le 
also upon the goods of these four coiin)anie.s?—A. No; it was ebanged a little. The 
limitation wa.s that they should baiufle no giMids muiiufactured by a new <*onipany 
and no new brands mannhutured by any company. 

t2. What was meant by a mnv c'ompany?—A. A company tbal ba<l started since 
the (Mntinental Tobacco Company started. 

V.\LUK OF KKJU'TATIO.N I'(*SSKHSK1) UV I>OI'ri..\K IIU.WDS OK TOIJACCO. 

Q. You have sf>okeii of the fa<*t that tbew^ contratrts were made with reference to 
brands. .\re the brands themselves in the tobaeeo business of large value? Does 
the })rand get an estafdisbed lepuhition and help the sale materially?-—A. Jt does, 
unquestional>ly. Wlnaj a bmiid lH*eonies known and tfie consumer bewnu>s ac¬ 
quainted with it, luM'iills u[)on bis dealer for it, and tlie dealer is very anxious to 
get it. The ladtcr the consumer knows the )>raiid if lie likcrs it the more; he wants it, 
and the more valuable it liecomes, lieeause the more readily it is sold. 

Q. 1^0 you (^onsidcT the brand itself a valuable asset?—A. Unqiiestionalily. 

Q. What are your Jeailing brands?—A. (Amtral Union Plug and (’ut Plug, U. S., 
Pride of the Kiisl, Workc^r; but Central luiion Cut Plug is tlie brand wliich the 
Contimmlal Tobacco Company ami its agents liave been tighling most bitterly in 
New Kngland. 

(2. When the Ameriean Tobacco Company or the (.'ontinontal Tobacco (Vun|>any 
buys out small lirm.s they regularly buy tin* brands, I suppose?—A. I understand so. 

KJ3STItHTI0NS ox FITCKK mslXKSS OK I'KHSONS SKI,UNO OIT TO COMKtX.VTIOX.S. 

Q. l>o they make any further conlnict iirohibiting the jierson who is selling out 
from going into the same line of business again? - -A. Yes; 1 lielievo so in most eases. 

(2- Was that true in yourown ease*?—A. It was not. 1 waHaminority stockholder 
and was sold out, and I was .simply asked not to go into business for some years. 
I declined to agree not to do so. 

(2- Yon say it is the usual custom, then, for a csuitract to lie made witfi the jkt- 
aon selling out that he shall not go into business for a number of veara?—A. 1 lielieve 
so. I think it is a very natural thing to<lo; 1 have imder.'Jtoou that that was the 
rule, and that most men have lieen uikIit oldigation not to go into busim'sa for a 
certain number of yearn. 

Q* (By Mr. Piiillii*s. ) Aie they jilaeed umler a salary for not going into business, 
or is an extra consideration given in buying their plant?—A. A conaicleration was 
fpveu in buying the plant, and in the case of the (Wtinental Tobat^co Company n 
good many of the men who sold out were given high olh(T‘s for a time. I do not 
know why, but grailually lliey disapjieared and ceiused t4> Ik* active officers of the 
Continental. 

KFKKCT OK CONSOLIOATIONS lT|>oN TIIK PUK’K OK HAW MATKIIIAI, AXO OK THK FIX’lSIlBD 

PKOnU T. 

Q- (By Mr. Jenks. ) AVhat, in your judgmeiil, lias been the effect of the organiza¬ 
tion of the Continental Tobacco ('ompanyon the jiricosof these brands of which 
you are speaking other than brands of plug tobacco in general?—A. Well, so far as 
the consumer i.s (concerned, I do not think it has made any difference. 

A ^ producer of the raw material i.s concerned, what effwd did it have?— 

A. ihe formation of the Aiiierican Toha<*c<» Company lias had much more effect on 
fh Virginia and in North and Siiutli Carolina than haa had 

in fK Continental does not use much of this liright toliacco grown 

AH taose States, whereas the American Tobacco Company does use large quantities 
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of it, and probably buys not less than 50 to 60 per cent of all that is grown. The 
formation of the American Tobaiw Company compelled the fiinners of Virginia and 
Carolina to be content with greatly reduced prices, especially upon cutters, a grade 
of tobacco usi-d in the manufacture of cigarettes and for which grade the farmer does 
not now realise more than halt the price received when the several companies compos¬ 
ing the American Toliaeco Company were competing with each other on the warehouse 
floors through their buyers or Iciii dealers for this grade of tobacco. Almost the 
only competition that there is now (and it can hardly be counted as competition) is 
from exporters; who, as they buy a different grade of’tobacco, their effect is not felt. 
Numerous leaf dealers have been driven out of business both in Virginia and North 
Carolina, as the manufacturing comiMnics for whom thev liought or to whom they 
sold have now gone into the trust. .Vow, as to the Conflneutal, a large proportion 
of the tobacco it uses is burlev tobacco and is grown in Kentucky and ymir Kentucky 
witnesses will tell yon more t)ian 1 can alamt the effect of the formation of the Con¬ 
tinental on the Kentucky growers of tobacco. 

PRICKS I'Ain HY I)K.lt.EKS FOR BCRLEV TOU.VaO. 

Q. You, yourself, however, are buying that same tobacco, are yon?—We buy 
that tobacco and manufacture it. 

Q. What has been the course of prices in tobacco of t hat kind for the last few 
years?—A. There have Ixien very large |)urcha.sea of low' grades bv reason of short 
crops. The low grades have continued at good prici-s. The price of the finer grades 
has lieen very much reduced. 

tj. As a manufacturer of plug tobacco, have you yourself liecn able to lienefit by 
the fact that the Continental Tohacco Comfamy has been in a jmsitinn to lower some¬ 
what the price to the dealers in these better grades?—A. We have proportionately 
just as far as they have. One thing neither the Continental Toliaeco Company nor 
any other company can do, and that is control the jiriis! of the raw material exclu¬ 
sively for their own. Ixmefit; at least they have not yet devisi'd a scheme bv which 
they have Ix'en able to do so, nor can they so long as the present system of selling 
tolm'co at auction continues. The less eompetition at an auction sale the less the 
price obtained is liound to lie, and each buyer will benefit proportionately to the 
extent of his purchases. Buying so much tobacco as they do, they, of course, have a 
great influence on the price, but tbei; cau not buy any cheaper than the indeiamdeiit 
companies do. 

PERC'EXTAOK OF OCTPl T PCRCllASEO BY lUFFS^REN l' CO.MPA.NIES. 

Q. What psircentage cf the entire output of the ijualities that they use for their 
business do they buy?—A. 1 can not answer that. 

Q. You spoke of the .\nierican Tobacco Comiiany taking, in your judgment, 50 to 
60 per cent of the Virginia and Carolimis pnKluct?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you can not estimate so detinitely the proportion the Continental Toliaeco 
Company takes?—A. No; I am not clear enough on that. That is a niatter that is 
very much disputed. A great many autbfirities differ on it, and. I am not prepared 
to ^ve an answer. 

Q. Have you any information as to the total quantity of tobacco of these grades 
that is used in the country by all of the manufacturers?—A. No. 

Q. About how much does the United States Tobai'co Company use in the course 
of a year?—A. Well, we use, both North and South, a great many different grades; 
we use both western and eastern toliaccos. As I say, our company is only a young 
concern, trying to do a little busineas, and I would rather not state here publicly just 
what we are doing. 

Q. I did not care for a dclaiUsl answer, of course. If you could give an estimate, 
as to the possible fiercentage of the entire amount, that w’ould be definite enough.— 
A. I could not do that; toliaeco varies so much. 

BFFFXT OF THE ISTERNAJ.-REVKNCE TAX. 

Q. I wish you would give us your ojiinion briefly with reference to the Internal- 
revenue tax on tobacco, and as to the effects of the change of the tax.—A. Well, the 
change that will take place on the 1st of .luly will help the manufacturers and the 
dealers, that is all. It is nut going to reach the consumer; 1 do nut think it will 
help the farmer. , 

Q. Will you kindly explain what the tax is now, and what it will lie when the 
new law goes into effect?—A. It is 12 cents a ]iound now, and on the 1st of July 
it is to be reduced 20 jier cent. ” 
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Q. When wa^^ the tux put at 12 centw a jk)uih1? —A. \^'hen the S{KiniHli war 
Htertwh 

Q. What wan tlie effect of the increase? in the tax at that time upon tlie pri(!e to the 
cx)nauinere?—A. It a^lvanecwl the price. Forinstaiiee, lV)rnierlya<onHumerffot2ounce.« 
of tobacco for 5 cents. After tiie fax was chantriHt thv corjHiitner got If oiincea for 
5 cents, and I believe that after the tax clmnges in July Ji(‘ will continue to get Ijj 
ounces for 5 cents, and only that. 

Q. What proportion of this twlded war tax did that make the (‘onsumer l)ear? 
You said he had formerly l>^n getting 2 ounces to})acco for 5 cents, and after¬ 
wards 1^. Did that j>ut ])ractically all tlio burden of the tax uimmi liirn?—A. not 

entirely; on some brands ho did my the entire adflillonul tax; on others ho did not. 
Some manufacturers uinler the old lax made 2,4, and H ounce pat^kages, while un<ler 
the new tax they have Ixxm lii, 2^, and ouiuu^s. 

Q. On the other gradi^.-^ you ffiink (iiat the manufacturer must Inwir a part «>f the 
burden at any rate?—A. In 8oim> cases; yes. 

Q. Did it affe<-t the dealer, do you think, at all? -.V. I do not think it did. I do 
not sw why it should. 

Q. A^oii think now that this reductiorMi) the tax that is to come shortly will go 
pracrtieally to the Ixaudit of the inamifactiirei?- -A. The manufa< turer and dealer. 

Q. Manufa*!^^'!^ and dealers?—A. Yes. For instance, the (Vmtinental Tobiurco 
(.’om))ariy, I uinlerstand, has announced that they will re<hic<‘their price 1 cent a 
jKumd July I. They g<‘t a reduction in tax of 2.4 cents per pound, so tliat 1 cent a 
jshiihI will be for tin* benefit of thedcjiler. The re«luction in tuxisgoingto Ik? divided 
fx5tw<*en the nianufactmvr and dealer, and will not reacli the eonsuiner. 

l«X)\OMIRS KKFE(TKr) HY I.VDrsTKIAr. I^OMHLVA'IXJN, 

Q. With reference to the organizjition of a large combination, such as that of the 
Continental Company, do y<iu think that they have any advantages in the matter of 
saving of labor (u* .ssiving of fr(‘ights, «»* other mlvantages which from the point 
of view c»f the j)ni)lic would makesiicli cond)inatiotrs advi.sahle?—A. They may have 
.*^ome advantages in freights; they are not suppo.sed to, Jiowever, if the'intersUite- 
(■(Hiuiierce act is enforced. They may be able to buy a few things cheaper, but as 
regjird.s the raw material—U'af tobacco, which is, of counse, tlu^ principal ingredient 
entering into the numufacttire of tobacetr- they must make tlieirpurcluises at auction 
on the warehouse flc»or just the .«anu* as any small manufaeturer; in that they have 
no a<lvantage. <hi the other hand, they luive very expensive offices and officers, 
and 1 think that any little a<lvantiige they may have in the j)riee of some materials, 
such ius foil, printing, and so on, will far more than offset by reason of the oxikju- 
rtive way In which tlnw do business and advertise. 

ECONOMY IN AJ)VKKTISI.\(i. 

Q- Do yon tliink that then* is any advantjige that come.s from tlie (consolidation in 
advertising? If, for example, they Iniy up, let us sjiy. tliirly or forty different 
brands and concentrate their strength largeCv upon a comparat'lvelv few’ dttes that 
give them aiij; advantage in advertising?—A. 'Phey are able t<* spend a greut deal of 
money aclvertising. I notice tliat the brands of some few eompauii'S lliat went into 
the Continental are Ix'lng advertised much more (extensively than they ever were 
Ix'fore. 

Q. Of course, I am not asking for definite information in the answer to this (pies- 
tion, but rather as to your views on the subjo(^t. Would you judge that by concen¬ 
trating thead vertisingin that way on two or tliive brands, and stoi>ping the advertising 
largidy on others, iierhaps dropping some brands entirety, theie wouUl lieauy eix)- 
noimegainto the (iomlumition?—A. There would he, hut (?ould they afford to drop 
the brands they bought and paid for? They have not done so, except some unim- 
poiiant brands; they liavc not dropped braiids advertised previously that T know of. 

Ci. It has often lieen suggested that if 20 lndei>endent companies who Iiave lK*en 
competitively advertising one against tlu^ other should come together and eoii- 
ceutnite that advertising a great saving would be cffectal—A. Tlioort<ti('allv that is 
right. 

Q. Practically?—A. Practically that has not b(*en the I’esult, I think. 
ir«i‘ thai; it is not a piu(!tieal saving?—A. I think that if the facts were 

VLT. even of tne Continental Tolm^eo Company in the last year, 

Imo *il * j wn to be fully up to that of the (‘onstituent cointmnies. I do not know. 

I should think. As I said before, T know that some brands of some 
companies have been advertised more extensively than ever Ixiforo. 
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THE EFFECT OF rOMRINA’l'Ii)NH I’l'ON EXI’ENSliK OF TRAN81»0UTAT10N. 

Q. With refcrencxi to tlie freight saving, there ia another view taides the one 
which you mention. It haa frequently iK^en suggested that when a company was 
organizcil that took in several constituent comjmnies from different sections of the 
country, large sums could he saved by the comimny’a shippjng from the plant situated 
nearest to the person giving onlers and thus avoiding cross freights?—A. That could 
not very well be done in the tobac^co Imsiness. A certain braml is made in a certain 
district, and they do not make the same iiraiids in four <ir live of their factories. 
They make all of one hnind in one factory as far as I have ever known. They have 

f danta in Ixmisville and S(. Tonis an<l in lUclimond, and they <lo not make the same 
>raml in St. Louis ami in Ulchmond, so that the Kiclum*ml brand if it were ordere<l 
in San Francisco would have to he manufm turt‘d and go from Uichinond, and if the 
St. Louis brand Were ordered in llostoii it would have to Ixy manufactured »)ut there 
and shi])pe<l to Uostnn; so 1 do not see liow they could save freiglds on it. 

ECONOMY nv KEDUCriON OF THE NCMUEH <H-’ TUAVKMNO SALESMEN. 

Q. Is tobacco sold eitlier by the inde|>endenl coni])ani<.‘S nr by the Continental 
Company laigely through traveling sali^smcn?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would vou suppose that the l onsolidation of several indcjM?mlent companies 
into one would enai)le them to make a saving by lessening the number of traveling 
salesmen to do the same amount of Imsiness?—A. It would nnquestioiiahly do so, 
especially if there were no imh‘|)emlenl eonij)anies, but with inde|>emient i^oin- 
panies springing ii|) ami having to l>e fought they are reejuired to kerq) salesmen in 
the field. Still semu* saving ean undonhtiidly lie made in lhal way. 

MANA(iKMENT <>F THE lNlHVll>r.\L IM.ANTS OF THW CONSOLID.VTJON. 

Q. (By Mr. Pniu.ii'S. ) Are tlu'se ])lantH that have become part of Ibis combina¬ 
tion run by ownem or stockholders or l)y employi^es?—A. By employees; those 
enmlm^ees of course may 1m stockhohU^rs in a small way, Imt that is all. 

Q. Is it your judgment that a plant of any account can lx* run iis economically by 
employees as by owiiers?—A. Certainly not; every man is going to look closer after 
his own shilling. 

Q. Then you would sa^ there would be a loss to this conibinalioo in that nsgard?— 
A. I should certainly think sil 

THE ('ONTINENTAI. TOUACCO COMI'ANY LIMITS TKK CHICK OF TOHAI’l’O.^ 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Yon have .spoken of selling yourgood.'^laively through jobbers, 
(^in you give us any information with refcwin'e to what law been i-alled the factor 
system in selling toliacco?—A. Tlicre is no factor system in vogue now that T know of. 

Q. Do you know whether it lias Imen customary for the( 'ontinental ToImuto Com¬ 
pany to insist upon a certain OxchI price to consumers and nnon a c(?rtain fixed 
price to retailers, and to jxjrinit the jii)ilM«>i to g(d, their profits tiirough discount mi 
gooiissold?—A. Before a committee of the Massmlnisetts legislature a few wtmksago, 
a Mr. Bushiiell, president of the Whole.sale Croceries’ AssfM'iation of New Kngland, 
appeared and said that in April, 1900, he went to the Continental Tol>a*mo Company 
and asked them to put a limiteil price on lt.s brands; by a limited price was meant 
that they should fix a price at which tlie goods wouhl he sokl to retailers by the 
jobbers. He went on to say that they said: “Well, what will ypii do for us if we 
do tliat Tor you, we are ready;” and then the (Vintinental and Mr. Bushnell, accord¬ 
ing to Ids own testimony, gol up this s(‘heine that I have already siioken of, giving 2 
centsapoundtothejohlHirsandJlmjrcentdiscounttotljoHOwlio would rtdnse to handle 
other outside giMxls, so that they nave hail a li!nite<l price in New England since then 
until a week dr two ago it was witlnlrawn in Masaiw^husetts. There is no limited 
price now in Massachusetts. There is in the other states of New England. 

(i. So that each joblmr in MasHacliusetts is at lilx*rty to make whatever price that 
he pleaserS?—A. Yw, in Massachusetts only. 

(f. You say that In the other states this" system of limited jirice is still in vogue?— 
A. In the New EnglaiHl stat<.“s it still hoklagood. 

Q. Does the Continental Toliacco (Company s<.01 directly to the retail dealers or 
large wholesale dealers, or only to tlie larger tohlmrs?—A. They sell the jobbers 
and prepare a list of what is known as suh-johrmrs, those to whom large jobbers sell 
The jobbers sell to those sub-jobliers who ^t very nearly the same price that the 
jobbers would get. 


iseo PI), m, :r2(j, itto. .'i-io-sii. 
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THE AGKBKMBNT BETWEEN TUB (T>.NTJNENTAI. J'dBACO) COMBANV AND TIN .lOIIBEHN. 

Q. You liave spoken with a great degree of deliniteness coneeriiing the forms of 
agreement, as to discounts and so on, between tlie Continental Tobacco Com]iany and 
the jobbers. You have said that in some cases at anyrate tliese contracts were not 
in writing. Is the source of your information first liand?—A. 1 liave never lieard of 
any written contracts; the iniormation lias come to methrougli lansonal contact with 
jobbers in New England, and has Iteen eonfiriiied by the U'stimoiiy laifore the com¬ 
mittee that I spoke of. I liid not know anything about this Mr. tinslineH’s experi¬ 
ence until became out and testified. That was eoiilirmatory of what every jobber 
in New England hail done months before. 

Q. Your information is direetly from jolibers who have tliemselves nnule these 
contracts?—A. Wlio have tliemselve.s agreed to these propositions. In many eases 
jobbers who have refnsisl to handle onr gixsls ainl wlio are still refasing to handle 
them, have told me that they would 1 h' glad to handle them, hut they eoiildn’l; they 
dared not. I went into Fall lliver last Oetidier, and found from onr salesman there 
that the three jobliers who were handling our goods there at that time were about to 
tlirow them out. I went anaind to see them. They all told me they had to do it; 
tiiey could not live without (tontinental gooils, and that although they were doing 
very well with ours, still they would have to ])nt them out, lK.'canse our goods and 
independent goods were only a small jiroportion of tin' business they did, and they 
were afraid to do anything el.“e. 

OOVBUN.MENT SI’CERVISION .V.MI CON'l’KOI. or 1,\nr.sTIO.11, eoltl’ORA'I'IOVS. 

Q. 1 judge from your larlier statemenl that you i-onsidiT this method of doing 
business something'of an industrial ahnse. Have yon any suggestions to make 
with reference to remedies?—A. Well, I think it ought to lie jirohihited. f think 
we ought to live and let live; 1 think a man like myself, living in the state of Vir¬ 
ginia—a .state that has been inlei-estisl in tobacco for generations—should he alloweil 
to go into the tobacco business if he wishes, and niakea living for himself and family, 
and lie entitlc'd to sell to whoever is willing to buy and jiay foi' the goods. 

tj. You say yon think this pnietiee ought to he jindiihited?—1 certainly do. 

Q. What form of legislation do yon suggest?-- .1. Well, the t lovernment takes hold 
of railromls and other public eorjiorations and eoiitrols them to a certain extent. 1 
would say that eorjiorations whose stocks are sold to I he jinblie on exchanges shoiild 
bounder governmental control. Yon have lv,mk examiners; you should have exam¬ 
iners for the industrial eorjiorations. 

Q. You think, then, that all eorjiorations whose stocks are sold on the market 
should he siiliject to examination by (iovernment ollieials?—Yes; and .should lie 
under control, and not allowed to sell goc.sls in Virginia and Massaclmstdts at differ¬ 
ent prices from what they ask the man from Maine to jiay. 

Q. You think that the law, tiieii, should jirovidi- that goods of the same grade 
should he sold to all consumers who are under substantially eijual eircum.stances at 
the same rate?—A. And without diseriminatiug against him. That is to say, goods 
oiiglit not U) 1x5 sold ujion the condition that the jiurchasers shall not handle llie goods 
of comjieting companies. "If not, how long will it Iw before you have a eomjilete 
monojxily? 

Q. (By Mr. Pini.i.jas.) A'ou would consider that in ri'straiut of tr.ule, would yon?— 
A. irnijuestionalily. 

TERRITOKV IN wmcit rREKKRE.XTlAI. R.VTKS IVEHB OlVIiX IIVTUK COXTIXE.XTAI. TOIIAITO 

eOMI’.VNA . 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Yon said those contracts name specifically the brands of 4 
different companies. IJo yoti know whether this sjieeiat discount for refusing to 
handle the brands of these sjiecial companies was tried at all outside of the immediate 
territory where these companies were doing husines.s? Is it a general contract made 
all over the United States for one iiarticular set of jobbers handling your goods?—A. 
Only in the New England states so far as I know. You understand the Continental 
Tobacco Company, as has been testified liji a good many joblxsrs in New England, 
own and control 80 per cent of the brands in (leniand in that section of the country, 
and consequently it was very imjiortant lo them to lai able to induce the dealers to 
take their goods. 

Q- (By Mr. Pniu.ii's). Did they lower the price at jilaces where they met comi»ti- 
tion from independent concerns, at t he same tune keeping the price up at those points 
where such competition did not exist?—A. No, I won’t say that. In the first place, 1 
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am iiotas well ])oate<l on other flections of the country as T am on New England. That 
is where we have ls*n doing our principal work, lint they have unquestionably had 
different prices and different schemes in different sections of the country. They have 
hadoneschemefor the Southand another for New Englaml. You understand that this 
proposition did not affect the pri(» to the consumer at all; it was only the dealer 
'who was affected by these propositions, and we were shut out from reaching that 
consumer by reason of the dealers twing prohibited from handling our goods. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haruis. ) Po you ismsider that the United States Tobacco Com¬ 
pany has been injured financially by the stand the Continental company has taken 
in New England?—A. At first it was (luite serious, but we liave been able to over¬ 
come it to a certain extent liv bard lighting and hard work. We have not made the 
progress, however, we would have made if we had lK<ett free. 

KF.MKIUAI, l.KOIKL.VriOS OIXIKHO. 

Q. Have yon ever taken advantjigc of the anti-trust law that gives yon a reunsly?— 
No; that would be like a mosquito trying to light an elephant, to do a thing of 
that kind. We have enough to do to try to sell a few goods. 

Q. If you could prove damage could yon collwt it'i’—.\. Prolaibly, lint damage is 
a pretty hard thing to establish, espiicially as we are not doing all of our business in 
New England, and are working elsewhere to do business and are making some |)rog- 
ress. As I say, we have not made the progn?ss we would have made had we tx‘en 
free. 

Q. Would an inducement of <lamage to three times the amount of the judgment 
that you could prove be sniriiaent?--A. 1 ilo not think it would, becau.se w hile we 
were doing that our business wouhl bt* ueghsded. T have Iteen in law cases (nice or 
twice in my life, and do notlike them; they arc very alisorbing, take up a great deal 
of time, and, as I say, we have our own Inisiness to attend to. 

Q. You think the Government should interfere in such a case ?—\. I think the 
Government should, unquestionably. I think we ought to tie protectisl. We are 
entitled to some protection; we are cntithsl to do business. 

THE eVRCHASK OF AMKIUCAV TollACCO Foil 'I'HH KEOIE OF EraoCE AND Foil .lACAN. 

Q. (By Mr. FAiiqniAR. ) You stml you thought the .Vmeriean Company were pur¬ 
chasers of about 1)0 per cent of the bright leaf of the Virginias and Caroliiias. Are 
there any other imrchasers in that tiidd except the independents and the American 
Tobacco Company?—A. Yes; leaf dealers who are buying to sell to independent fac¬ 
tories, and exporters of leaf tobacco. 

Q. Have you any practical knowledge of the tobacco for export purchased in your 
section for the regie of Europe'.'—A. In Viiginia the dark tobaccos are purchaseil (or 
iwic contracts, for Austria-Hungary, and so on. That has not affected those bright 
towiccos at all excmit during the last 1‘2 months. Formerly leaf dealers bought 
for the Japanese. The American Toliacco Company, we understand, have control 
of that market, and these dealers are no, longer buying for export to .laiian. That 
also has affected the price of leaf tobacco in North and ^outh Carolina and Viigiiiia. 
I am talking of bright toliacco. 

Q. In what states do the purchasers for the British market pris iire their sup¬ 
plied?—A. In these three states. 

(j. And Kentucky?—And in Ki'iiliicky, yes. Dark tobaccos are iKiught very 
largely by some. 

THE EFFEIT OF THE EVROFEAN DEMAXll UfON THE I’RTCE OF AMERICAN TOBACCO. 

Q. .As a tobacco man, do you regard these purchasers either for the European con¬ 
tinent or for the British market as competitors'?—A. Not to a very large extent. 
They buy difierent grades of toliacco. The exporters buy export leaf; the American 
Tobacco Conqiany buys smokers and cutters, etc. 

Q. As a practical tobacco manufacturer, what effect do you think that the purchase 
for these European govemnientswhich close their doors against American toliacco has 
on the American product and its price?—A. The American Tobacco Company pur¬ 
chases now for .Tapan, and the effect has certainly been to keep down very materially 
the price of the grades that formerly were exporhid to Japan. Two years ago there 
was a good deal of tobacxio tieing bought for expirt to Japan, and the farmers were 
getting delightful prices—well, prices at whiuh they (wuld make some money. Very 
soon the American Toliacco Company liought the laivest cigarette concern in Japan, 
and by degrees they got control of the purchasing of tubaqpj. At least, we hear no 
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moreiif the Japanese buying direetfrom dealers. At timt linn- it wiw tlie dealers 
who were buying this tobacco for export h) Jafwin. 

Q. The piirchascH of tobacco that were mad(? for the European markete were tlien 
for the gov(‘niTiiei)tH of Euro|>e, likt^ Fmnc(‘, Italy, Austria, S|)ain, and others, wlio 
own all tobacco and buy it an<l dispose of it afU;rwards to their i>eople? These com- 

tmnies and the Arneiiian C’oinpany you say now almost control the price?_A. 

These conntnes—France, Austria-Hungary, and Spain—useonlv<lark toba(!cos. They 
don’t buy those bright tfjbaccos at all, or they buy so little it (hws not count, so that 
they and the American Tolxicn* Cojnpany <lon’t come in <tonta4;t at all. 

(h I am speaking oi tht* vvliole jmsluct of tobrnn'o.—A. You know to])a<‘co varies 
as much as wlu'Ut and rye. 

Q. Ilowaretlie pnrcbast‘sma<lenow])y the Kurupeari governments?—A. Through 
representatives; througli I'egies. 


THE ECmT OK THE TOliACCo MONOl'Ol.Y CCoN THE 01U>\VKHS OK TOHACCO. 

Q. T.sitat'aet (hat mannfat’turers are limited lo almost <iiie thing in each state? 
Is it a fact, now, that it has )K‘conii‘ a iiionopolv even in tla* jmrelia'^e?—A. ITnqueH- 
tionably. 

Q. ^Vhat is tlie opinion of i fie growers of to))aeeo in Viiginia and tlu* Carolimw in 
rc'spcct to these closed doors against American to(>acco in Furo[>e'’—A. Thegrovrers 
of toba(’CO are very si<'k of tli<“ir job, undoubtedly. Last v(*:jr tlie acreage in North 
and South Caroliiiu was iimpjcstionalily reduced’dO to 10 percent; some claim dOixjr 
cent; and (jvmi with that short cro]>—prices liave not gone high. Htwl there been 
no Ameriean (u* C’outineiital Toliaeeo Coin|iany tin* farmers would liave received, 
I ]>elit!ve, Ibis past year twice tlu! price they bavi‘ r(‘ia'i\o<l. Bright wrappers that 
m 1801 wen‘ selling on the warebonse floor at from SOO to $75 have sold at from $30 
to $40. That is one item. 

(i^y ^1'’- T’nn,Lii'.s.) .Sixty to $75?—A. A hundred pounds; that is one item, 
o ra])per.s have been very searei* in this last i-roji, ami if the companies bad all been 
independent—comjKding witli each <4lier for this short ero[) (J wrajifiers—the price 
woultl have been very imieb luster for the farmer.^. 


I’laiHAIU.H El’KEer oK KlOa-: ToUACeo KIIOM CI llA. 


Q. l^rom the fact that tlie American and ('ontincntal tobacco companies control 
so miieb of the ja-odm-t, and the purchasers for the European governments also con¬ 
trol a .urge j>ereen(ag(‘, what is the view of fb<‘ southern rais(*r of tobacco as to the 
resu t il \ye should have free tobacco from (Juba?-A. Well, the tobacco from ('ulia 
wouM not come into competition with tlie tobacco grown in Virginia and North Car¬ 
olina. It IS a diffenmt toliacco altogether. ^ e 

Q. How ub(mt(!onneoticut?-A. I should tliink it woulil affect that, but that ia a 
tiUwcco ]. (1(. not know anytbiii)' about. Jt ia .'iitircly .lifferent from the tobacco we 

1 S' )" cf* 'r I'™!’'"'*'''’' <'f consuniiKioii in the inanufachm^ of bright leaf and 
< ai kieatf_A In tins country there is a great deal mon^ bright tobacco used tlian 
iiarK: tlio ilark is exported princi|mllv to tln«i countries vou have named. 


I'osicE'iTriox i.v run itkchasi-; ok i.k.af toii.acco. 

Q. Now, do those countries compete witli each other for this product?—A Not 

•"■'•‘"i.k'ctmmt among llicinscivcs by wliich they do not 
(ompetc very keenly. ‘ ^ 

f*'"'y®trs ago did competition exist when there were 
niMite?— a'*''''■><'''‘‘ 1 "'lio sold to the Enropcan govuru- 

Q. Bnt now that there is only one there i.s no comiKitition'?—A. That is it 
leaf «'Ui|H!tition for the bright leaf; the dark 

c<>mpSoir' Very little 

sI'uLJi.'.'i* “ri!?® to '"«k« I" tlu> commission?—A. That is the 

inoied!Ri»I,.( t ’«'"• more, and is getting more and 
uri,^ . tohaiax), be.ause even if ho is getting the same 

P IS not so well satislied if he sees only one or two buyers as if he tsjes 20. 
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THE 1‘KIC'E (IE TOllAlT'O WITIUN liEEKNT VEAKH. 

Q. (By Mr. Jknks.) VfdTO prices materially less in 1900 than in the two years pre¬ 
ceding, the years 1898 and 1899?—A. On fine grades of tobacco, yes; on low grades, 
no. how coarse grades costing under $5 have lieen relatively high, but it is the 
high pric(‘s for the high grades that raise the farmer’s average, ami it is the average 
price )x‘r acre that is going to tell the tale. In some of the principal markets m 
North Carolina, Wilson and Bockymount, the average last year was, I think, 6J 
cents. Wilson sold 18,0(10,000 pounds; Bockymount, 12,000,000. These were the 
averages. . 

(J. (By Mr. I.itctimax. ) (’an you give any comparison of the prices of the last 
three years with prices from 1894 to IHill?—A. No, I ciyi not very wccll. You see 
different grade's have lieen aftectc'd differently. 8ometiines one grade is short in one 
crop and heavy in another, ft is not like wheat; not like cotton. There is such a 
tremendous variety grown by the farmers; they vary their crops from year to year. 

Q. Have this yeear’s prices materially diffc'rc'd from those of last yc'ar?—A. Well, 
I should say that the low grades of bright tobacco have been much,higher; the low' 
grades that have txcen exported to Kngland ])i’incipally have been liigher. The 
better grades have been a good deal lower. 


DIEFIeULTV OE OBTAI.XINO EVUIEXCE EOU CROSEerTlOX rXnEll THE SHERMAX 
.CN’TI-TRI’ST RAW. 

Q. It was suggested to you that you might avail yourself of the remedy offered by 
the anti-trust law in bringing suit for restraint of triaie of which you complain, by 
reason of this monojioly. In that connection do yon think there would Ixc any clifli- 
culty in obtaining evidene’e from the parties who have ('iitemd into these tacit under¬ 
standings, or what you would call jirivate agreements, with the Continental Tobacco 
Company?—It would be imjsissiblc to get voluntary evidence, I think. The 
Government could command evidc'iicc', I suppose. 

Q. You think there would lai a timidity on the part of the pnrchasccrs to give the 
evidence?—A. Cniiucvtionably, tx'cause they would suffer the ccmseiiuences. 

Q. For that same reason W'oulcl you objec{ to giving the names of these parties you 
refer to that you think have such au agreement with the company?—A, The whole 
list of joblxcrs through New England. You can take llradstreet’s Ixxik and tind 
them in every town. 1 can give you the names of a good many. 

Q. I do not press it if you think there is any danger coming to the parties them¬ 
selves, you understand?—A. I will give you .some names. 

Q. One moment. I don’t ask this cpiestiou for you to give the names if it is going 
to cause any trouble to these parlies at all.—.1. You understand tlu'se jxirtics have 
ceased to Ixc our friends. 

Q- c^o you do not feel any mercy toward tlieni?—.\. If it will do any good I will 
give them; MacCeenery Bros, ck .Manning, of IBiston; laiuis .Tesselson, Boston. 
The three jobbers in Fall Biver who threw out our gcuxls are Allen, Slade cSt Co., 
F. E. Cox, the Coffey I'>tate. In I’rovidence, B. I., ltnni|ihrey ck Cornell Ccimpany, 
Finney & Co., Antliouy, McGee, and two tir three others whose names 1 do not 
remember. In New Bedford, Driscoll, Church & Mall, I’otter; I cun hand you a long 
list if you Avant it. 

y. You have given suflicient. It ha" been a genc'ral matter throughout New 
England?—All over New England. 

(}. (By M:. I’un.LtPs.) Your firm has been thrown nut not on account of com¬ 
plaints of your tobacco, hut bc'causc of the.“e offers that you have flamed?—A. No 
complaint at all of onr tolracco. The only (complaint was that it was too gocxl, that 
is all. If the tobacco was inferior or too high priced, then we would not have had 
to meet this at all, Ixjccansc then we would have had a natural death; hut the fact 
that our goods were good and we were able to sell them at the right priccis caused 
the combination to sec what was ahead. 

THE EXITED .STATES TOIRNC'EO COMrANY AXD ITS EMEROVEPIS. 


Q. (Bv Mr. Farcjeiiah. ) AVhal would you say was your moat iiopular brand?—A. 
Central Union. 

Q. Was that title chosen as the workingman’s anti-trust brandi’—A. No, 1 do not 
know that it was: we did not choose it esix'cially for that. 

Q. It is not taken from the title of any orgaifization?—A. No, there is a Central 
Lalxir Union, of course, but it is not from that. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Inthehelponiployefll^y you orjianized help?—A. Ycm. 

Q. They have a re^yiilar organization among the workon^?—A. The International 
Tolttieeo VVorkorw’ Union. 

Q. Your relations with that or^nization are j)leaRimt, are tliey?—A. They are. 

Q. You have arrangements with them as to the fixing of the wage.«?—A. The 
a<lviHory board in each town or each section fixers the wages, aixl their Hche<!nlc is 
confirmed by the international l>oanl. 

Q. And that is done in conjunction with some on<‘ r<‘presenting your firm?'-A. 
No; they promulgate the scale an<l we agree to it. 

Q. And that is for a certain period of time?—A. TJnlimite«l tiling Th(‘re an; some 
(jiiestions; there was a lunv scale a<loptod last l)e»*cmber. 

Q. Was this scale also fixed?—A. It was onerous and uftei wai'ds changwl, and has 
lK;en modifie<l since that. 

t^. Modifie<l to the advantage of the employers?—A. A'es. 

(h Does this stdiedule alson^gulafe tlie hours per day?—A. Ten liours per<lay, hut 
still we can empl(;y overtime by paying extra, j»aying time and a half. 

Q. Tsyour h(‘lp all male helj)?—A. No; male and female. 

Q. Wnat is tlio proportion of ea< h?—A. About Iwo*thirds male help. 

<1. Can you give a genend idea of the rale of wages, minimum and maximum and 
average?—A. I should say our hands nuuh; from $513 to $12 a week. 

THE SIIKKM.^X ANTI-TUl'HT I-AW. 

Q. (By Afr. Cuauke.) Are you familiar with the t(‘rms of tlie United States anti¬ 
trust law?—A. Not eH|M.‘cially. Y(m mean th(‘ Sherman law? 

Q. Yes.—A. T know a little of it, not much about if; 1 have read it. 

Q. Have you made complaint to any district atlorncy where you have suffertH.l?—A. 
We liavc not. 

Q. Wouhl it Ik; an object to you to make a comidaiut if yrm knew tlvat the law 
made it the <luiy of the (listriet attorney and also of the atloniev-general tlie 
United States to institute pros(‘cu1ions for violations of that law?—Ido not sw; 
liow it would; the difficulty is to get the ( vidmicc. Those who are still controlled, 
►Imse who have thrown out our goods, won’t give voluntary evi<lence, and if I shouhl 
go to a district attorney and tell him this story he wouhl say, “Bring proof.” I can 
not bring that proof. 

Q. Could you think of any improvement of Ihi* law whii'h will make the getting 
of evidence easier?—A. Wei), if we had tlie riglit to make these; men come uj> and 
testify under oath we might get it. 

Q. Haven’t you that rigid, now?—A. 1 <lo imt see how wi‘ could, an<l as J say 
besides wocoufd not affijrd it; it would be too cx|M*nsive business for us to go !<► law 
with a corporation of this imignitmlc. One company tried it for ycar.*^, and they are 
out of existence to-day. The National Tobacco (^)m|>any carrie«l on suits for yc^vra 
in New Jersey against the American T<»l)acco Company, and tiiey were carried iiver 
year after year, at least for a l<mg time; if they failed, with all tlie capital they hml 
htdiind them, it w ould lie jirctentious for a little concern like us to make such an 
attack. 

Q. I aiii not talking about private suits, but imlilic jwosccutlons?—A. As J m:; , the 
ditliciilty is to get the evidence. 

Q. Isn’t that a difiicnlty that attends tiu; administration all i riininul law?—A. 
Prolmldy it is. 1 am only a l)Usinos.s man; not a lawyer. 

Q. Ifowcau laws he made that w ill be self-<‘xeeuting and lcav<; citizens entirely 
free from responsibility to furnish evidence?- A. They can not bo. 

Q. Now, we are here to find out the facts and recommend to (’ongn-iss some change 
in this law whicdi will improve it, if pos.sil>le.- A. Yes. 

Q. And we can get this only from the exiH‘rience of men and <*ompanies under the 
administration of the law*. 1 was in hopes you wouhl ho uhh; to state some res|HM;t 
in wdiich the law can make the getting of (‘videuce easier?—A. T wouhl hanlly j>re- 
sume to go into that at all. 

Q. (ByMr. PniLi iirw.) Did you not partly moc't tlial (nu'ntion 1 ly tlic Htatoineiit that 
wcflliould liavoa puMio examiner?—A. He would know a good deal of tliin. 1 do not 
know how it fonid I)o done. 1 think tins, liowcvor, tliat a groat many individnala 
and Hinall tinns liko onrs incorporate ttiisir lurdncsp. Onrconcorn is an incorporated 
company, but the stockiioldcrs arc only a few friends joined togetlicr; the company 
isnot apnbliccorjioratiouat all; its stock is not sold, and the laws tliat would apply 
to large corjioratious and tmats should not apply to these little lirms. That ig why 
i suggest that this law should dral with industrial eoriioratious whose stocks nrt> sold 
to the public. 
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IJ. (By Mr. (![.akkk. ) Well, 1 tie not know a.s 1 onijlit lo jiress tlio jioint I was 
iniikinij'. It is only a question, it Hrems lo me, of getlinf' ('viilence?—A. That has 
been the difflculty. 

Q. For that the ailministrators of the law mMiessarily depend lai^cly upon the citi¬ 
zens?—A. Grand juries, when upon information they near of any wrongdoinR, lake 
up the case and j)resont it, do they not? 

Q. The grand jury has to examine witnesses.—A. Verj’ well; that is all we need in 
this ease, to examine witnesses; we could not do that. 

tj. If you will furnish to the district attorney a list of witnesses in this lase, do you 
not think he yill institute an inquiry?—A. We have not thought so. 

Q. Have you any reason for thinking he would not?—A. No, not i-speeially; we 
have not tried it at all. As I say, wo have gone on trying to sell onr goods. That is 
what we have la'cn giving particular attention to. We liave given some little atten¬ 
tion to getting a law i«i,s.sed in Jla.ssaehusetts, where wo suffereit esjiecially, that would 
make it imiswUile for the trust to make these di.scriniinations. 

Q. Have you more confidence in a state law, or the administration of it, thiui in a 
national law on this subject?—A. No, certainly not. 

TllK l>KOI>OaEIl M .VSSAimCSKrTS L.IW l■'OIl TME I’ltOTKCrio.N' OK TK.MIEES. 

Q. Is the change concerning which yon have testified in Jlas.saclmsetts as com¬ 
pared with New Kngland generally due to your apiK*arance liefore the committee of 
the Massachusetts legislature, do you think?—A. Well, I do not know that; I do not 
know what brought around the change. The hill of which I speak passed the house 
by 174 to 8; it is now in the senate. 

Q. Are you able to state the terms <if that hill?—.\. I have a copy of it. 

“.V BIIJ. to proviile for the protection of traders. 

“First. No tiCTSon, firm, or corporation doing husiness in this Commonwealth shall 
make it a condition of the sale of their goisls, wares, or merchandi.se that the ))nr- 
cha.ser shall not sell*or deal in the goods, wares, or merchandise of any other person, 
firm, or corjmration. 

“Second. Any person, firm, or corporation, or the agent of such ]x>rson, firm, or 
corporation, who violates the provisions of section I of thisdiaptershall he jmnislicd 
tor the first offense by fine of not less than 850 and not execedmg 8100, and for each 
snccceding offense by fine of not less than 8100 and not exi’ceding $500, or by 
imprisonment in the house of correction for a term of not exceeding 1 year, or by 
both such fine and imprlsonmeut.” 

Q. Is not that subject covere<l l:iy the national law already on the statute book?— 
A. It may be, but the national law did not come to our relief, and we are hoping 
that we may get relief there where we are most seriously affecteil. 

Q. If this bill becomes a law it w ill hav e to he enforced by substantially the same 
kind of machinery as the national law, will it not?—The inde|)enilent companies 
are all interested m this bill and have Ixxm aiding some, giving evidence, etc. 

Q. Thedistrict attorney of the state of Msissachusett-sw ill have to institutepn)se(!u- 
tions under that law, will he not?—A. rmpiestionably; yes. _ ^ 

Q. Just exactly the same as the district attorney of the United States has to 
institute prosecutions?—A. Yes. 

Q. How are yon to he iKmefitcd by a state law which is no Ixdter than a national 
law, is substantially the same in its provisions, and covers only one state where the 
national law TOvers the whole country?—A. A national haw would Im Ivetter were it 
enforced. It would be very much ivctter for us, of course; there’is no (|uestion 
about that, Ijecause this is only going to apply in one state. But in .Masssichusetts 
the facts are well known, the newspapers have discussed them, and t he district attor¬ 
ney there would proceed. We would not Ije revjuirevl to get up information and 
testimony, because he would have it right at his door. 

Q. Do you think that any district attorney in Massachusetts, under the state law, 
would institute prosecutions of Iiis own accord without any complaint by any ptvr- 
son?—A. Probably not. I do not know what the procedure is t here, but there have 
been men who have suffemd enough in Massachusetts to bring the matter to the 
attention of the district attorney unquestionably. 

^ Do you not know that there is a United .Stattvs district attorney in Massachu¬ 
setts?—A. There must be, of course. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiillii-s. ) Does or dtjes not the Sherman anti-trust law require the 
attorney-general to bring the action or direct thq district attorney to tvegin the suit? 
That is, it can not be brought by the district attorney without coming through the 
attorney-general?—A. I presume not. I presume that the attij^noy-general as the 
superior oHicer giveshis onlers. 
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TIIK I NITKI) STATKB TOHA(X'(l COJU-ANY A.NI) ITS JOBBERS. 

Q. (By Mr, Jenks.) In dealing with jobbers has your eompany offered anysjKwial 
inducements by means of added discounta or anything of that kind, on condition that 
the jobber would deal exclusively in j'our goodffl—A. It has not. 

Q. Have the iiidenendent companies themselves made any organized effort to get 
the jobbers to handle their goods exclusively, to the exclusion of the proilucts of 
the Continental Tobacco Company?—A. Not that 1 know of; no. 

CJ. (By Mr. Faruukak. ) Do you sell your goods at the same rates to all the jobbers 
in the city of Boston, for in.staiice?—A. We do; we. have one fixed price li.st. 

(J. Th.at priix! list obtains in all cities where you sell your gooils?—A. Yes, the 
competition from the trust, uuderstaml, is not a question of prices at all. We arc 
not afraid to meet t hem on that ground. We can jjroduce our goods just as cheaply 
as they can. We are not afraid of any fair competition. We do not ask jirotection 
at all from the prices; we simply think we should be protected from their method 
of lining business, and that is all we want. 

tj. ( By Mr. Li'nn.MAN. ) A fair lield and no favors?—.\. That is all wo want. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Wasiiinotos, D. C.., Mail!), IDOL 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES B. DUKE, 

J’ri xiikiit of Oil! American and (.’(mtinaitnl Tolmcco Vomjiaiiiee. 

Q. The commission met pursuant to recess at 2 .(),t p. m., Mr. Phillips presiding. 
Mr. .lames B. Duke, of New Y'ork City, president of the American and Continental 
Tobacco Companies, was introiluced, and lining duly sworn, testitieHl as follows; 

CACn'Al.IZATIO.NS OK THE AMERICA.N A.ST) CONTINKXTAI, TOBAK.'O I'OMI'ASIES. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks.) Will you tell us when the American Tobacco Company was 
organized?—A. In the first part of 1890. 

(h What is the capitalization of the company?—A. $70,000,000. 

(j. How is that divided?—A. There are $14,000,000 preferred, $54,.i(X),0(KI connnon, 
and there is $1,500,000 in the treasury that has not b^n issued. 

tj. Has the capitalization of the eompanv been increased since its formation?— 
A, Yes. 

(j. What was the capitalization to Ixigin with? Will you tell us about the 
increase?—A. $25,000,0(K) at first, and then it was increased to $35,000,000; it was 
not all issued at that time. Afterwards an increase of the common stock to $56,000,- 
000 was authorized, of which $54,i)00,(KX) was issued. 

Q. When was the Continental Tobacco Company formed?—A. The last of 1898. 

(j. What is the capitalization of that company?—A. $100,000,000. 

Q. How is that divided?—A. $.50,00C,(K)0 preferred and $.50,000,(XH) common. 
There is alxiut $1,000,000 of each in the treasury yet unissued. 

REI,.ATIOXS EXISTING BETWEEN THE AMERICAN AXII THE eXISTINENTAI. TOBACeO 
eOMKANIES. 

Q. What is the nature of the busineas of the American Tobacco Company? What 
do you deal in and what do you manufacture?—A. We manufacture all forms of 
tobacco, with the exception of cigars and ping tobacco. 

(f. And of the Continental Company?—A. They make plug and smoking tobacco. 

Q. The American Tobiuico Comiiany makes smoking tobacco also?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the American Tobaix’o Company manufacture plug toliacco also before the 
organization of the Continental Company?—A. Yes; they sold out their plug business 
to the Continental Company. 

Q. What are the relations between these two companies?—A. There arc no rela¬ 
tions other than that the American owns quite a large amount of stock in the Conti¬ 
nental ttoiiifiany. 

Q. To what extent are the officers the same?—A. The officers are all different with 
the exception of the president. I am president of lioth companies. 1 believe that 
some of the direi-tors are ilirectors in both. 

Q. The intention, according to the statements in the newspapers at the time of the 
organization of the Continental Company, was to enable that company to take charge 
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to a considonible extent of certain lim‘s of Imsint'as which the American Tobacco 
Company thought bcHt to handle more indepcmicntly, and that the two comjiamcs 
should work together in harmony; was tluit the general understanding?—A. There 
is no agreement to that effect. The American sold their plug buHine.s.s to the Conti¬ 
nental and took stock for it, and that is all there is to it. 

(h Are the largest stockholders to a consuU^rahlc cxti^nt the same in the two com¬ 
panies?—A. I can not tell alniut that. The stockholders change. 1 know that some 
of them have stock in both. 

THE E.VPEXSE OF .VI)VEHTIS[N<; HKFOIIK AM) SINCE i'llE <'ON'SOIJIUTIONS. 

th Have the American Tobacco Company or the Cofttinental Ctunpjiny, been able 
to make any material economies by virtue of consolidation?—A. That is pretty 
hard to sjiy. Business is condncti^l, of course, on a larger scab* than in any of the in¬ 
dependent concerns that were lioiight out by the Continental and the Americavn. 
Of (bourse, we c^ii not tell just how the other fellows mnduct their part of the Imsincss. 

Q. In connection witli tin* matter of advertising that was s[)oken of this morning, 
does theAmerii'an Company atlvertise as largely in your judgrnent, or exjxjnd a^j 
much money for advertising as the sum total of the expenditures fur that pur^iose of 
the st'parate i‘ompani(*s before tin* consolidation?—.\. That I can not say positively; 
we do a large amount of advertising, I hougli. \Vc make good stuff and waul the 
jieople to know it. 

Q. Do yf)U think, on the whole, yon expend probably as much as was expended 
l)efore?--A. 1 suppose w<‘ do. Of course, we do a jimcli larger business in proportion 
than the concerns that we bought out, becan.se we have extende<l the Imsiness p) 
foreign countries and expcnd<‘<i a great ileal of money in the (hnelopineut of oiir 
business abroad. 

Q. Has it been thepoli<*y of the .\merican Companytopnsh partieiilarly some two 
or tliree bramls in its advertising?—A. We push all tfie bramls that we think we can 
make a good market for. 

Q. About how inany brands of cigarettes ilo yon hav<*?—That would he entirely 
a guess—100, prol)abIy. 

Q. And can you gi\V an estimate as to the nmnhcr of bmiids of plug tobacco that 
the Continental has?—A. I should tliink we would have 50 or 75, probably. That 
is all gue>«?; 1 could not lx‘ positive al)out that. 

(i. T)o you know whether, when you liave bought up some of these different 
establishments with tlieir brands, vou stop the mauutactnre ot some of their 
brands?—A. Not if there is demamf for tlieni. There are a great many brands, 
which they put out and we i)uy up, for whiel) there proves to la? no demand. We 
stand ready to make them if anyboily will buy thetn. 

PROWRTIOX OF THE TOTAL (’IC.MIKITE A.M) IM.l'ii TORACCO IU'S1.NKS.S (^OXTROLLED. 

Q. About what proportion of the entire cigarette business iloes the American 
Tobacco Company control?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Can you make an estimate?—A. I sbppos** we niake 75 per cent. 

Q. And what firoportion of the plug U)ba«*co bu.riness(h) you snpjiose is^loneby 
the Continental Company?—A. I should think that they did 50 or 00 per cent, f)0 
per cent, probably. 

PRICES OF <’IOARETTl!lS AND PLl’i; T(>HA(< 0 SINCE THE CONsyLIDATION. 

Q. How have the prices of your cigarettes varied? Take some 1 or 2 of your 
leading brands of cigarettes—how have their prii^es varied during the 10 yean? since 
the company has been oiganized?—A. The prices are about the same as when w'e 
bought out the Kinney (’oinpany on Sweet Capofnl, which is the leading brand, 
notwithstanding the tax of $1.50 per 1,000 on them. 

Q. You have kepi the selling price the same?—A. Alxuit the same; yes. 

msCKI.MINATINO PKICFiJ.' 

Q. Do you aak the same pric^e for the samti brand in all sections of the country, 
with perhaps the difference in freight?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your price is uniform?—A. Soinetimcs a brand gets a little weak m a section, 
and we may give some sfKHaal inducements to work it into the market a little stronger, 
but ordinarily the price is uniform all over the United Ktates, with the exception of 
plug tol^o in the far West. We charge more liecause the freight is higher. 

' iSoep.5W7. 
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Q. Of course, I had tlmt in mind. You find it necessary, in order to meet compe¬ 
tition in certain lotalititM to cut prices tetn|s)rarily to puali a brand?—A. No; because 
really eai'b brand stands upon its own twttoin. Tt i.s not sold a.s tobacco; it is sold 
as a brand. The consumer goes into the market and asks for a 10-cent piece of Star. 
He does not ask for tobacco, and, (jf (bourse, it is not necessary for us to meet the 
competition. Some other fellow may go and sell the same class of lohaceo for 10 
cents a pound less, and the consumer would not lx; indiuMl to change, because be 
knows no difference, and Ik; does not cure .“o uiu<;b about the price. He wants what 
he baa Ixsen in the habit of getting. 

Q. That is undoubteiily true within certain limits, but is it not po.ssible to com|H'te 
on i)riees?-A. It is possible to compete, but then it wcmid not ehangi; tin; result 
nmcli whether they put the prices up or not. We try to keep tin; price as uniform 
as the raw material will iiemiit. 

KKDOCKI) mtlCKS .IS MK.rN.H OK I .\'TI!OOi;t'INIi XKW im.t.N'KS. 

Q. The statem(;nt has been made at different times that the American Tobacco 
Company and the other large concerns, in order to introduce brands, cut prices very 
low, sulwtantially down to the amount of tin; revenue tax. Have you had exix;- 
rience of that kind?—.\. Ob, yes; that is only one methiKl of intrwlucing a brand. 
Instead of spending so mueb money on iutverlising in newspapers and bill [sisters, a 
ciiea|> [irice is made, and the dcalin-s arc left to do the advertising and work up the 
market themselves. 

Q. Can you give one or two instances of that kind? .V. Take Battle .\x; we made 
a low jirice on that anil got it into the market that way: lint on some others it would 
not work. 

(J. Take the case of Battle Ax; that is an older brand. i.i it not?- Yes; that 
wi; got out and [lUshed as early as 1811.'). 

Q. About what was the diffenmee between the [irice you made tben and tiie [irice 
you made after it became known?—A. Under the ti-cetit tax at otie time we got the 
price as low as l.'l cents a [louiid. 

Q. That was vvhilc It was made by the .Imcrican t'ompany, and licfore the ('onti- 
nental was organized?—A. Y(>s. 

Q. And about where has the price gone to now, since the Continental has he<;n 
organized?—A. Since tin; change in the tax we have raised the [irice, I think, n[i to 
30 cents. 

Q. That is a plug tobacco?— A. Yc.s. 

CJ. (tan yon give any similar illustration with riderence to cigarettes?—.\. In 1883, 
when Duke, Buns & Co. got into bnsine.s.s. we cut tlu' price of cigarettes 3 or 4 months 
Ixifore the change in the tax; wo got the market before the change came, and then 
afterwards we had it on a [irotitabTe basis. 

y. I lave you any special brands of that kind tliat you are intrialucing now?—A. 
Yes; we are working one in North Carolina. 

y. What?—A. I forget the name of it. 

y. American Beauty?—Yes. 

y. Can you state al’aint what vou are selling that fur?—A. 1 forget whether it is 
j!l.f)0or$1.60. 

(I. I’er thonsand?-A. Yes. 

y. What is the revenue tax?—A. .'iil..')0. 

y. So you are [ititting that down in order to get it startl'd in that way?—A. Yiw. 

(i. Do you have any s|x;cially strong com|«'(itors in that locality?—.\. No. We 
are making a te.stof it there to see whether a [irice of 2(1 cigarettes for 5 cents will 
bring back the liusiness we have lo.st since the tax was changed to its [iix'sent rate. 
Yon know the tax w'lis raised from .50 cents to Stl..50. Before that we had been selling 
cigaretti'a to the dealer so he could resell them to the consumer at 20 for 5 cents. 
But on account of the increased [irice necessitated bv the new tax, the cigarette busi¬ 
ness hasshrtink nearly two-fifths, I should think. \\'hen you eau sell 20 for 5 cents, 
it is stronger. 

y. All over the country?—A. Y(»; and since the change in the tax we have put 
out the 20 for 5 cents, and we want to find out whether the cheap price will bring 
back the consumer to the 20 for 5 again. 

y. How long is it since yon started doing that?—.V. I do not know. I think we 
began sometime after the imange in the tax. 

Q- (By Mr. Litcbman.) Do I understand that the cigarette on which the tax is 
11.50 is being .sold at $1.50?—A. Yes; we frequently give a brand away in order to 
pt It mtrodnceil. It is sometimes cheaper to do that way than it is to spend money 
to go around and sell them. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillipb. ) Who is your competitor in the cijs*rette imsincss in North 
Carolina?—A. I really do not know their names. I do not have much to do with 
that part of the business. 

Q. The tax, you said, is ll.-W?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have they l)een sold there in very considerable quantities at 2} ])er cent off on 
the 11.50; that is, 2i per amt less than the tax?—A. I tliiiik tliere is 2 per cent off 
allowed for (ash, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman. ) I understood you to say that, your pnsluction of cigareth'S 
was 75 per cent of the total production of the country?—A. I made that guess. I do 
not know wliether it is more or less. 

Q. And you also testified to the fact that inorder to introduce |)articular brands of 
cigar(!ttes you sometimes practically give the cigarett(js away?—A. We have done 
that. 

Q. What chance do you think an indepemhmt operator would have against your 
coriwrations if you saw tit to give your cigarettes away to prevent him from getting 
his brand on the market?—A, We could not; we would have to give away all the 
cigarettes sold in order to do that. Independent concerns follow that policy. Duke, 
Sons & Co. did that 20 years ago when we start('d, and our cai)ital was only $70,000, 
and we succeeded in getting our cigarettes in the market. Long before the Conti¬ 
nental Tobacco Company was ever thought of they did that. That is only one of the 
methods followed in order to gain the victory. After the goods are jait in the store 
you have to rely on the public as to whet her you have made something that the pub¬ 
lic is satisfied with or not. No matter what the induceuientf, 9te, the quality must 
sell them; and there is nobody who can stop an article from selling when there is 
quality in the goods. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiim.ips.) Is it your rule where there is coiiqK’tition in a particular 
place to sell there at a very small profit, at the same time maiutaiuing your prices in 
other places?—A. No; we have a different business from many otlnw industrial con¬ 
cerns—sugar or iron, or aiiyl hing of that kind. Cur goods are all sold and demanded 
by the public from the lirand. When tlu! consumer gcres into the market or into 
the cigar store, he. does not ask for tobacco; he a-sks for a piece of Star or a Sweet 
Caporal cigarette, or Duke’s Mixture, or Hlackwell’s Durham. It is not a mathw 
that is in competition with somebody else. Now, if you arc able to make a piece (jf 
toliacco that the consumer likes taetter than he likes ours, wdiy, he w ill buy it. We 
take care of the public all right, liecause they are our customers; every consumer is 
our customer, and we feel just as muith interest in every consumer as W(; do in the 
dealer. We are not making any schemes to get the d(.ialer; the consumer is the man 
we want, and through the consumer we get the retailer and the jobber also. (lood 
quality at a reasonalile price is our platform. 

TOIIACCO TAOS AS AN' INUt'CEMENT TO TIIAOK. 

Q. (By Mr. FAnqi i'AH.) Do not some of your companies give premiums in other 
ways than by means of a reduction in prices; for instance, in the form of tags?—A. 
We give tags and all the other inducements we can, as well as the best goods we can, 
in order to get them to use our goods. 

Q. Still, there are inducemeiiLs indeismdent of the first-class goods?—A. Hure. 

Q. Do these premiums arise from competition of indiqiendent houses or for the 
puriMise of (Kipulariziug your brands?—A, I tbink the Durham Tobacco Company f(jl- 
fowed tliat custom. It seemed to Ixi a good way to attract attention, so we extended it. 

AUVKKSE STATE LEOISL.VTION AND THE COXSIIMITIO.N OF CIOABETTES. 

Q. (By Mr. A. I,. H.\iiki.s.) Has adverse state legislation had anything to do with 
decreasing the number of cigarettes consumed?—A. In some inslaneesit has, but that 
has not affected tlie consumption very much. The decrease has Ixien mainly due to 
the kn(K!king out of the 20 for 5 (.•cuts rate. It made cigarettes expensive for the 
consumers, and they have bought the granulated tobacco we manufacture and made 
them themselves. 

TER.MS (IIVEN TO DEALEIIS. ' 

Q. (ByMr. Litchman.) What would that cigarette that you sell for |1.50 retail 
at?—A. Twenty for 5 cents; that is, $2.50 a thousand. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Where you have other brands of comis|Kinding ipiality that 
are fairly well established, and that retail for about the same sum, what is the usual 
price you get? You are allowing a difference there of $1 for the dealer; about how 
mneh'is ordinarily left the dealer’/—A. I forgelrwhat our prices were when we were 
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niakini- dgsiiX'ttoH ttiut retailed 20 for 5 cents. I think thev ran ail the wnv 
$|..'i0 or $1.10 np to $].S0 or according to the ha'afion ^ ' ' 

q. To confine onradves for a moment to flic Amerh-an Tobarteo Comimtiv-in sell¬ 
ing yonr ciwrette, do von se I mostly through jobliers, or direct to tfie trade''- \ 
Almost exclusively to the jobbei-y. .v. 

Q. What are the general terms of your contrimt with them a.H n«ards nriees'' V 
Onr regular list price leas 2 per cent for cash in 10 days. . 

II if they handle only voiir brands'' - V \o 

^ Q. lias that at any time lasm the policy of the American Thbacco (!om|'ianV?- a'. 

Q. Has the American Toliacce Coiniiany laid any lawsuits in New .Jersey or idse- 
whero concerning that i>nictice.—Yes; the other companies claimed that we were 
e.xeliiilnig them; hut jieojile would not buy their gooila because they made a good 
prolit on ours at that time. ■’ 

.\nd complaints lu.rc made that you wore giving special discounts in order to 
Hccuiv Inisinow.'- -X That ih tlicir «-laun. It was not tlic fact, thouirh. 

(b l)(» you recall tla‘ point of the Xcw Jersev »lc<Msions?-A. No' I «lo not Wo 
a CO !\'of r'' ' " I .suppose yon coiil.l jrct 

tj. That covers (.iral contracts as well as written''— t Yes 

il No niiderstanding of that kind at all?—A. No. 

q. llave any of ycair agents nr any ollicers that yon know of offered siss-ial terms 
lor using yonr goods exclusively'?-No; not witli our anthorilv. 

Q. Ho you think it has laam done by any of your agents''—A." 1 ilo not think so- 
no W e stale on the botUim of all onr price lists andXculars that no agent has any 
right to change any conditions on onr price lists and i-irculars ^ 

q. And y ou have nniforinly, in New England, lived np to those coiiditions printiHl 
ill yonr price lists and circnlar.s'.' -A. JSo far as I know; yes. prmtiHi 

($ Can yon furm.sli the comniis.sion a copy of yonr jirice lists and circulars?'- A 
I sujipose that <-onld he iloiie. Tlu-v are issued every month 

q. Can you furnish those for the last 2 or .'! nmnths, givingthe general terms''- \ 

Hl'ont‘th,-ln '■’'■'■".vi'ody. There is nothing secret 

A.'Vr!;w llllJian-Sinllpltiilam " -"•"''-"•‘‘'tter?- 


Ai-rmii-i’ os Tiin coxTixeNrai, comi-anv ro iNorce xkw knopano ..mas ro sati, 

•\ I .\ I'NM-'nHM I’Kni' Tl’ «)|.’ IJ rK-\'l'S PKU 

(“in TobalVc T""' >■"" '“'ve made with reference to the Ameri-' 

•IS V.- ' V ul' “Vl''' ‘I'" !■" f'"''‘"H''dal Tobacco Comiiaiiy 

>$: f II • 1^1 ’ ^ ‘*utuu‘ntal lobacco ( (unpanv in New Kiigland at the hoHc- 

Ilatio i ot the jobbers there, agreed to use their efforts'to fry and pi-rsiiade the dealera 

h'-V li - n fi at they could not agree la-tween tlieni.selve.s, and wanttsi us to 

.1 II,'f ^ iiH far ;iH we could pernuadethe jobl)er8 to kisuk 

a ' I'nrt'.iH.I we .'(mid not nndortake to enforc; L nniforn.K " 

by gild g ,(.,n ■> c III'. ""‘'e!'-' to aid the jobbers in New England 

tl'I,.^!' ttnm „ (cuts a ismnd.—No; they were to sell at 2 eenta a nomid afiov$ 
a fellow war.-iitth'' '“’I I'l"' o 1"'*''*> ’’"t *“ a general way if 

(Wiere (.1 hm n 'T ‘here, if possible The 

A (hmmt'l." ™*"'**^‘* V; *'?'* iot'hers wlio broko this enstom or agreement''— 

a\y!..!?y'™tti;;gdim pri!.o“‘- ' "*■ "■of 
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FOIIEKIN TIIADK or TIIK AMEKll AN AM) COXTINJiNTAl. IDUAIAA) COMrANlEH — ESTABLISII- 
MKNTS IX roHEIOX COI'XTKIES. 

■Q. You spoke ii iiiomeiit axo with reference to having jniahed your foreign trade. 
1 wish you woutil go into that in some detail, and tell us in what countries you have 
pushed the foreign trade, and the methods you have emplovral?—A. On aieount of 
the duty in .\ustralia we. had toestahlish four faetorii's there in the different colonies. 
Of course we ship all the leaf tobacco there from this country. On account of the 
• luties that weg.) imposeil last year in Ja|>an we hail to go there to ktwp from losing 
our husinesB in that country; in Canada we liave faetorii's esiahlished. In China 
we are working our goods into the market. 

Q. Do you have any factories in China, or do you ship Jt’our goods from the United 
States?—.!. No; we sliip our goods from the Uiiiteil States there. 

Q. (By Air. I’km.i.ii's. l I>id you Imy a manufacturing estahlishmeut in Japan, 
or build a new one?—We consolidated with the ones that were there. 

Q. Were they ow ned liythe.lapane.se?—.\. Yes; the same was true in India also. 

Q. (By Air. .)enks. ) You spoke of con.solidating with a Japanese factory; do you 
mean that you organized a new com|Kmy in w hich you took a controlling interest in 
the stock, or that you bought the others out?- -.V. We organized a company, sold our 
business to that coniiiany for one-half of thesti.s k, and the Japanese concern sold 
theirs for one-half the stock, and then they afterwards sold us 10 per cent of their 
stock, so we have 00 per cent. 

Q. .And control ?—\. A'es. 

tj. Is that a consolidatiou also?—.!. Yes. 

th In Japan does the (ioyernment own any factories?- .!. .No. They control the 
leaf. The factory has to buy the leaf throngli the (ioyernment. 

Q. Whereisthat leaf grown?—.North Carolina. 

tj. la it bought in the North Carolina market hy the agents of the Japanese (iovern- 
mentand solil to the factory? .\. A'es; and they charge therea hundred ora hundred 
and fifty (wr cent duty on the leaf. 

t^. A'on startisl to speak atsait India. I think.—.V. We ari' opening our husine.ss 
in India, and in all the l‘airo]san countries except where we areexchuicil Isieausethc 
Imsiness is under goyernment control. 

(J. In India are you establishing fai'tories?— A. No. 

Q. Y’oii are always selling?- .\. We are always selling direct from the fiwtories 
here, unless there is some discriminating duty against ns that forces us to manufacture 
there. 

Q. Has this foreign husiness Is'en built up in the last few years? .Wiout when did 
your business in Jaiain, forexamiile, and in Australia start on a large scale?—.\. Tw'o 
of the concorns had gotten considerable business in .Vnstralia Is'fore the formation of 
the .Vmerican Tobacco Company. 

.\. What ones were they?—.\. They were the .\nson Company, and AV. Duke, 
Sons & Company. Some .American cigarettes had heen shipped to Japan. It was a 
very small business, however, until tlie American Tobacco Company started in to 
develop it through their efforts. Of course, they introduced the .American cigarrette 
maile out of American tobacco. Some of tlte .laiianese companies were manufactur¬ 
ing cigarettes also out of Atiieriean tobacco, aisi we have logi'ther built ui) a large 
business in .American tobaci o. 

(1. (By Air. Piiii.i.ii's.( Have you built u() a husine.ss in l igars also or simply in 
cigarette.s?—.A. Cigarettes. 

ti. Y'ou do not maimfaeture cigars?- -.A. We have only bts'ii interested in the cigar 
business since the 1st of January. 

Q. (By Mr. Jp.xK.s.) Do the.-'c statements that you have made with reference to 
the extent of your tobacco business in foreign countries apply also to the Continental 
Tobacco Company?—.\. The Continental iloes not sell much abroad for the reason 
that the style of tobacco- the plug—that they manufacture is only used in this coun¬ 
try. There is a style of ping that is shiiipeil from this country abroad, but it is 
mainly for smoking pujsises, ami we have not so far taken up that branch of the 
business. It is our j)Ur|sise to do so, though. 

Q. Can you tell us concerning the amount of the exports of the American Tobacco 
Company?—A. It would lai a guess, tiecause 1 do not keep up with those figures; but 
1 think Ave export over a billion cigarettes a year; that is, lieside those that are made 
in the factories that we have abroail. 

IJ. Can you tell aixmt what ^oiir output Is in those foreign factories?—A. We are 
making alsiut 8,(X)0,Ofl() a day in Japan, according,to the lah'st reports; in Australia— 
it would be a guess now, liecause 1 have so many of these feures I can not reniem- 
lier—1 think it is alxait 200,000,(X)0 a year in Australia; in Ga.rm\i, it is somewhere 
over 100,(XX),(XK) a year. 
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NATCKK Of TIIK AOREKMKNTS MAIIK IX TUB OB BAITOItIBS. 

Q. When you Imy up other faotoricH ami luiilo lliem ami tlieir buaiiieas with that 
of the American Toliaeco (Company, what eonilitioiiH do you iniv>ose upon those who 
sell to you with reference to entering the husinesH aftain?—A. I think we usually huy 
the brand and the goml will. We rwpiini the parties to (jive it to ua for 10 or 15 
years; I think it has lieen in some eases as liiKh as 20 years; in some instanees w(‘ do 
not care because we do not think it amounts to enouj!h to bother with. 

Q. Co you make contracts also with reference to the individual sellers re-enterini; 
asindlar line of business aKain?—A. When we buy a man’s good will he has to give 
a term of years really to give us the good w ill. 

H- You understand by that he hiin.self is not to go into the laisiness again'.’- A. 
'riiat is a part of what we Imy, of course, his goisl will. 

VAKIons KINOS OB ASSBTS UBI-ItBSBX'rBO IV ■I'llB C.VCIT.II.IZATION. 

Q. On this question of goo.'l will and the question of capitalization, coiiiil you give 
the C'oimnissiqn any estimate’ as to the proportion of your capitalization that stamls 
for good will in contradistinetiou from that that stands for tangible assets?-~.\. I do 
not tliink 1 could from memory. I think onr statement would show that. We [mh- 
lish a yearly statement.' 

(i. Will you send us the last .statement'/— A. Yes. 

Q. In your annual statement, the one that I happen to have here, theiiatents, 
trade-marks, su|qilies, etc., are put under one head, and real estate, niaehinerv, fac¬ 
tories, and file like under a separate one. 1 was wiaideriug if yim could give an esti¬ 
mate as to the value of good w ill, trade-marks, etc., ae|Kirale from the other...\. 1 

think that the .4merieau Tobacco Company’s statement as made up shows tlie good 
will. 

Q. bo that you keep the good will .separate from the other'.’—A. I think it is that 
way now. 


ATI'I'I’enB OB TUB VOXTlXBNTAI. AXI) 


A.WBIUCAX 

I.ABOll, 


’.MCAXIBS TOWAlin I’XIOX 


t^. Are tile laborers that are einpheed in vonr lactories organized into unions, 
onlinarily?—A. I really do not know . ' 

(i. How was it with ndereiiee to the company that you yourself were in liefore the 
American’Tobacco Company was formed, W. Cuke A Sous? Ilid you employ union 
labor?--A. We never asked a man w hat his religion or his politics w ere. 

Q. Or w hether he helonged to a labor union or not'/—A. No. 

Q. Co you know with reference to the American Tobacco ('lanpanv or the Conti¬ 
nental Tobacco Company, whether they take any aeeount of the unions or not'/-- 
A. They pay no attention to any union, [Bilities, or religion. 

Q. Co you deal at times with the leaders of the unions in arninging prices or do 
you deal inyariahly with individuals?—A. The scale of prices has been going just 
the same as it was when we bought out the different concerns. We have not ehangtsi 
the prices except in .some instances. I heiieve there has bi'cii some advance in the 
scale of wages, though I do not know what that is, becau.se 1 do not have anything 
to do with It, . e 

Q. (By Mr. I’liii.i.ies.) Are not most of the laboiers who are engaged in the maii- 
nfaeture of toljaeeo ami cigars union people'/- .\. I think tliev are, more or less, though 
I do not know just how it is. 

Q. (By Mr. FAiiquHAK.) Has either of voiir comiianies at anv time discriminated 
against union labor'/—A. No. 

Q. Have you ever had'[a’titions sent, to you by union workers in resjieet to the 
orgamziition that you have never ifiveii an'answtV to'/—A, I do not know. I know 
at, one time Mr. tiornjiers came to lair olliee and had a pniposition to make alsmt 
iiKlunng ijs to have all the laborers join the union. 1 told him we did not care 
Whether they joined or whether they did not. The iieople who were working for 
us and who had lieen working for our predecessors for 15 or 20 years we wen- not 
ttomg to ask to join a church or a union. We did not care what they did. We do 
not notice any unions or any outside infiiience. All we want is good service and we 
'*n ^’'“pmyees well for performing it. 

,w.t .1 Iloremen orsniierintendents discourage the joining of iinion.s'/—.\. I do 

not think thev do. 


‘SeeaimuiU reiKirt, p. 3;n. 
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Q. Are you aware that there is a general oiunion abroad that both of your con¬ 
cerns are entirely non-union, and that you are (H>ia)se<l to organized labor?—A. 1 have 
not heard anything about tliat. 

Q. Did you ever own a plant or have anything to do with om; that employed only 
organized labor?—A. A'es, and I still maintain it. There is an organization'of labor 
in it. 

Q. Have you any objections at all to the oigauization of laborers?—,\. Not in the 
least degree. We do not propose, however, to have them organize and inaugurate 
and lay down rules h/which we are to govern our factory. 

Q. SupiK).se they simply have rales to run their own affairs.—A. That is all right. 

(J. A’on jiersonally and your stnckholdera have no objection to organized lal«)r?— 
A. Not at all. I believe they say they are hoycottiiig us„})ecau,se we ilo not have the 
unions running the factories, lO' walking delegates coming to our employees to work 
them or to rim them. We do not allow them this iirivilege any moni than we would 
allow it to a clmf-ch or to a political organization. 

Q. IIow' inanv lieojile do yon employ altogether in the two companies, the .\mer- 
ican and the Continental?—.V. That would really he a guess. 1 think 1.5,000 or 
20,(KX) or ;i0,000, maybe. 

Q. Thirty thousand?—.A. I .suppose it would Ih- somewhere around there. Itisall 
purely a guess. I do not know. 

Q. In all other business, as well as in the tobiaico business, do you think from 
your own expierience that the cooperation of organized unions is an advantage to any 
concern like yours, or a disadvantage?—.\. 1 do not really know whether it is an 
advantage or not. We treat our people well, and wegetalongwell with them. Wedo 
not have, any trouble with them, and they ilo not have any with us. AVe try to give 
them steady employment and pay them well. 

Q. (By Mr. Kexnkdv.) You said that you hail no objection to the workingmen 
organizing to man.age their ow n affairs. Do you not consider the (|Ucstion of wages 
and the immlx'r of hours that they shall work their own affairs?—.A. A’es; c(‘rtainly. 

Q. Do you not think that the 110,01)0 men in yonr employ have as much right to 
say what the wages and the hours of work shall la- in that trade as you have?—A. 
AVhy, sure. We do not deny them that right. 

Q. You do not deny them that right?—A. No. 

<2. Is that not practically all they organize for?--.\. I do not know what they 
organize for. They have not bothered us about organizing. I have not heard any¬ 
thing about it. 

Q. AVould you consider it running yonr business, as you sixiak of, if they organized 
ami wanted to consult w ilh you and confer with you and fi.x hom-s or wages?— A. 
AA’ell, 1 do not know just how they would do i(. If they do as I have heard that 
they have done, I should not allow it. They want to dictate what wc shall do. 

(j. AVould you Ixi willing to receive their representatives and confer with them as 
to what the hours should be and the wages?—A. AVe have always confernxl with any 
employix’s that tainie to ns alsnit anything. We never have lefused to do that. 
They are all satisfied. If they are not, why 1 have not heard anything to the con- 
trary. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakuch.mi.) AA'hat .seems remarkahle to the (Commission is this fact, 
that there is an organization, known as the National Tobacco Workers’ Assix iation, 
whose representatives have been Ixdore this Commission and according to wdiose tes¬ 
timony it apixiars that in both your concerns they were entirely shul out. That is 
what led me to ask the <jnc,stion.—A. Now, I will tell you about that. A lot of the 
independent factories think they can sell their gomls on sample, and by putting on 
the union label they think tliey will make a market for their gixxls. .The |X! 0 |)lc do 
not really want to organize. They are getting gixjd wages, and we pay as much it 
not more than the fai'tories which use the union label. But they are trying to work 
on the sentiment of the |)ublic to sell their goods on the union label. Wo sell strictly 
and solely on the quality and price of our goods; and we alwavs do business and our 
business grows right straight along all the time, because we give better goods and at 
chea|x;r jiriais considering the quality than anylxxly else gives. That is exactly the 
line upon which wc are relying and doing our business. 

LABOIt EMCLOYlSn I.V THE I'OIIACCO BCSI.NIJSS — WAOES AT HOME A.VD ABIIOAI). 

Q. Aljout what are the highest wages you jiay by the week?—A. I do not know the 
scale at all. 

Q. What is the proixirtion of female lalxir to male lalxir?—A. 1 do not know. In 
some factories there is more than there is in othflrs. In the cigarette factories, for 
instance, where it is all light, easy work, there are, I supiiose, more women than 
there are men. ” 
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J)c> you employ many yonttiH or r'hildreii?—A. 1 ilo not think we employ a 
yreat, many. I have not really Ihkmi throntth the i'a<Uori(»<, the one in North Caro¬ 
lina, in yeare. 

Q. {By Mr. laTrirnAN.) Is fhen^ any way that yon ean give to the Commission 
when volt revi.so your testimony, a .statement of the rate of wages?—A. I think we 
have already furnished thosi^ statements. They wen! funiislusl to Colonel Wright of 
the Depsirtment of I.al>or, ' ” 

Q. I want to know tin; wages in this country and then to get some information 
with relation to the rate of wages in .fapan. (tan vou give an information or is the 
information obtainable by yon, as to the rate; of wages paid iii .lapan and China and 
these outside plar'es where you have factorie.s?—A. J suppose we could write to the 
factories there and tind out. 

Q. J thought perha]-)s you w<ndd have sonu‘ information in a general wav that 
would give us the comparison.—A. Widl, the wages an! verv much lower there than 
they an- lu-re. 

th You can not give that difference, can von?—A. No; ] dr) not know what the 
difference is. 

(J. There is a tariff on the manufactured cigarettes, is there not?—A. Yes. 

(J. Do you think the diff(-rence in wages i]i thesi- foreign countries is sutlicient to 
enable you to imimrt cigarettes made there, if it were not for that tariff?—A. Oh yea 
We could ship the tobacco over there, 1 suppose, manufacture the cigarettes’ and 
ship them back here cheaper than w e could make them here if it were not for the 
tariff. 

■run csK OS maciii.s-ehy i\ tiik MA.vcK.nTniK os I'litAun'rrns. 


Q. .\re the cigarettes ino.stly made by machines?—A. Yes. 

(I- And the same niacbines'are used'in foreign countries that we use here’—V 
\ es. ■ ■ 

0. Where are those machines luade?—A. 1 think that the first of them wore made 
111 this (■(Mintry. \\ nothor t lu'v aro now jnukinj: souk* fil’ tluMn in Kiii;iaii(l or Fmiii-e 
I <lo not Know. 

Q. Are they made under American patents?-The pati-nts have now run out 
ll. Ami you have uo machines of recent patents?— A. There mav Ik- some, but 1 
uo not think we are sendinj; anv of tlione <tnl. 

\ to anylKidy that cares to use ihe.n?— 


K.M'OKT .AND llo.MK IMUriJS 1 •< »>. I>,\ 


Q. (By Mr .fEN-Ks.) How do your export prices in the main comiiare with your 
prices in the Dinted State.s?-A. Eor the same .pialitv of goods we get more t'wthe 
export than we do here, considering the tax that there i,s here 

orih-r fo''lef '' *;? ‘'l'’ ^^ix;’-' P'-i'-f considerably lower in 

ch^^r-t s hot t Oh, we have on a limited numlier of 

cijUfarottRs, bat they are niado cheaply. 

Q. In the main vour fon-ign prices run higher than the home prices?-A No- 
liecause they use a larger percentage of oiir cheap goods abroad than at home. 

Q. tor the same quality, 1 mean.—A. Yes 


eaiCES ot- CIOAHKITES ANI. I-Lro TOBACCO SINCE TllU onUA.MZATlON OS TUB AMKHICAN 
rolurco ooMPANY. 

since tbi^A^.''’ Hate yxt materially advanced the prices of your goods 

hwliem veTvmnq."".'Ff'‘:’ *^0 other hand, I think they 

ni»vv tri.tfn *'i it 111 till* matter of cigarettes alone, we are 

than thev uor ** ''{'"iisand less for them, eonsidering the eliange in tlie tax, 
/ t "® ^'‘’t'Sl't out tlie different eoneerns. Take the plug tobaeco 

•50 etSrrmmml'^f “r’"'’ "■«''* ‘o the*^coLumer ai 

profit tlL'(leafeHMFr'ttt'*'^ i"*^priee?—A. Yes; hut we are making less 
tax ci’inlA n t* “ *'«**'!'*' Xi “I'd the farmer is getting less for his tohaeeo ^ The 
tax could not come off of anyone because the li cents is less than we .mule 


COMI-ETITION IN Tnn FOUEroN MAEKET. 
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then (•(iiniK'lr witli us in all tlio foriU(iii iiiarkcta. That is true of tobacco as w<!ll 
as of cigarettes. Of course, tliere isliiuitert trade on tolja(M)iu the other countries as 
compared with here. 

Q. But Kiigland is your chief competitor?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can jmu mention one or two of the other more important tobacco manufactur¬ 
ing countrie.s?—.4. Well, .Tapan. Tliere is a large .lapanese concern, but they use 
altogether Japanese tobacco and we really do not consider them competitors. They 
make cheaper goods than we do. Of course ours, on account of the quality, get the 
preference from the people who are able to buy them. 

Q. Is there any material competition from Kgypt Oreece?—A. Yes; but that is 
a different claSo of goinls. There is a certain trade for the Kgyptiau cigarettes all over 
the world, the same as there is for imported ('uban cigars. 

y. >So that this trach' docs not comcdiri'ctly into comikdition with your tiriwluct?— 
A. Xo. 

THK TOIIACCO COMHIN.VflON .\.\n TTIU PRtCI.: OS K.KK .M.CTERI.II.S. 

Q. You stated a moment ago in answer to another (pavtion that there had been 
somewhat of a decline in the price of the raw material in the last few years?--A. 
That is, in certain of the higher grades. 

y. Owing to the fact that you are so large a huyer of the leaf tobacco of different 
kinds, are yoiiable to getan ailvanlageV-A. 1 think we are at a disadvantage, beeau.se 
the more we have to buy, the more the fellow v\ ho does not have to buy .so much 
can put the price up, liecau.se he does not require so much, and he can pick liar- 
gains; but we have to take it as we come to it. In this way, I think the inde]a‘ndent 
nmnufaeturers, as they call themselves, really have the advantage ovi'r us in huying 
stock. We have to havi' a large amount, and the more we have to buy the more we 
have to ]iay for it. 

nUl’EN'T liUOWTII or TIM-; TOBACCO TBAIIE. 

Q. lias there twep any very material itienasi" in thi' output of lagarettes and 
tobacco in the last 10 or l.i years, or has the extension of your trade into foreign 
markets materially increased the deniaiKl for leaf tobaeco in the South?—Yes; 1 
think our oiwrations have made a large market for North Carolina and Virginia 
tobacco. A few years ago the English manufacturers did not do viwy much in that 
line, but now there are large maimfaijiirers in Kngland, and they use North (Carolina 
and N'irginia toliacco. Of course all this trade which lias lieen built up in .Ta|ian, 
and which amounts to nearly 10,0(K),0IK) jiomids a year, came'from our efforts there. 

y. lias there iK'cn any material extension of tobacco growing in this countrv in 
the last 10 years?—A. Yes; in eastern North Carolina and South Carolina, and in 
some parts of Tennessee where [ircvionsly they <lid not grow tobacco at all, there are 
large growers now. I supjiose the North Carolina crop luis Ixain douhled in lOyears. 

y. You think the increase comes largely from the iticreased demands for manu¬ 
factured tobaci'o?— A. Tairgely for the manufacture of cigarettes. 

CIOA.OITTES A\0 I'llE CIOAKIO'ITK BCSIXK.SS. 

y. (ByMr. I’niLMCS.) Isthetrade increasing in thiscountry?—.4. It has Ix'enrut 
very nearly in half during the last H years on account of the increase in the tax from .40 
ixjn'ts to$l ..50 a thousand. That did iiotsto)! the consumption of cigar.dtes, liecau.senow 
nearly everylKalv has a package of pajawwith his jiacktige of tobacco, and he makes 
them himself, t think the consumption has been increasing. 

y. Do you consider cigarettes mom injurious than cigars?—A. Ixiss. Itisthepurest 
form in which tobacco is consumed. Purer and laitter tobacco is used in them. 

y. (By Mr. Ci.AiiKE.) What gives the ixsTiliar odor to the cigarette? Is it the 
toWeoor the paper'?—A. Of course iKith thejiaperand the tobiu'co have something to 
do with it; and liesides that, bright tobacco imssesscs little substance and will not 
smell like tobacco with more sulistance. 

y. (By Mr. Phii.i.ii's. ) Is opium used to ary extent in the manufacture of cigar¬ 
ettes?—A. Not at all. It is not used in any fonn in manufacturtsi tobacco, so far as 
we are concemetl. 

y. (By Mr. Kenneuy.) Do yon remetnber the cigarette l•alled the “Admiral.’’ 
which wag on the market 4 or .5 years ago?—A. Yes. 

y. Is that cigarette being manufactured now?—A. 1 do not think it is, tiecauso 
there is no demand for it. 

y. What company was it that manufactured 'that cigarette'?—A. The National 
eSgarette and Tobacco Company. 
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tj. What has bocomo of tliat coiiiimny?—A. I think wo inlu^rited it when wo 
bought out tlie Union Totjacoo Coitiiiany. 

(J. And yon diBoontinned tlmt cigarette?—A. The puldic di8continnc<l it. 

Q. Was it not a very popular one juBt before yon bought it?—A. No; it was never 
popular. They put them around and tried to force them on the market, but they 
would not stick—would not hold the <-onsmner. Yon can not introduce a brand of 
tobacco in a few years. It takes a long {X*ri(sl of years to establish a brand of tobacco. 
Kven the Continental Tobacco Oompany, with all the exiierienoe they have in the 
business, would not expect to put a brand in the market and establish a demand for 
it at once. AVe lost money for 10 years on Duke’s Mixture. 

Q. Is there any truth then in thestory tliat this brand had become so popular that 
it was materially interfering with the business of the American ToIkkto Company, 
and for that reason you bought it out?—A. No; it was dead liefore we got it, and we 
got it through tlu^ ifnion Com]»my. 


THK KXeOHT TK.VOK IN' Toll.wro. 

Q. (fly Air. Jexks. ) Do you export leaf tobacco at all?—A. We have exported 
some to the .lapanese Covernment, and we also exfiort to our factories in Australia. 

Q. In vour export then yon confine yourselves to exporting to your own fac¬ 
tories?—A. We do not mak(! any effort in that direction. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauoi'ii.ck. ) What effect upon the American price has the purchase 
of tobacco by foreign governmenis for their own monojioly?—A. I ilo not think that 
what any one government bnvs has any practicai effect, because there is always suf- 
iicient comixdition between individuals and other governmenl.s to prevent any gov- 
ernmentfrom controlling the price of anything of that kind. The price of tobacco is 
regulated entirely by supply and demand. The farmers grow a large (Top and tlu'y 
get a small price, the same as in the cas(‘of cotton; and if there is a short crop, the 
price goes up, just as the ]irice <d' cotton does. 

Q. Have vou much of a lield in (ireat Hrilaiti for your product?— A. No; we liave 
lost trade there. We will have to (‘stablish factorir's in Kngiand. Th<‘ duty dis¬ 
criminates against manufactured tobacco. In other words, jmu can import the leaf 
there and pay the duty on it and manufacture the cigarettes at a total cost of from 
10 to 50 cents less jau’ thousand than the manufactured cigarettes can be exported 
there from this country. They discriminate against the manufactunsl articU' to that 
extent. 

Q. The only means of getting into that market is to establish your ow n factories 
there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Paying the same duty exactly as the British importers do?—.\. A'es. 

Q. Are those who hav(‘ of late yttars been importing the leal tobacco into Kngland 
engaged largelv iti manufacturing or in the distribution of leaf tobaci'o?-—1 do 
not know just how the mannfia turers iaty their leaf. I ktiow there an* some large 
manufacturers of cigarettes there, and of course they are large dealers and buy and 
distribute tobacco all over the world. But whether the manufacturers buy from 
the leaf dealer over thereof direct from ileaiers here, 1 ilo not know. 1 supposetliey 
do it both ways. 


Aov.vN'r.OiKS ,\xi) ms.\nv.\.vr.voKS ok eHonrc'iTox «*n a i,.\aoK saam.k. 

tj. (By Air. .Iexks. ) What would yon say are the advantages of a large combina¬ 
tion like, the .American Tidiaeco tAanpany?—.V. 1 think the main advantage is baind 
in the combination of taient. .V man can handk* the business in the Ix'st way. 

Q. Can you mention any others besides that?- A. Of eours(*, they have (wrtuin 
advantages in buving some(d’ their supplies in largei|uantities, like lahelsand things 
of that sort; but in the case of l(>af tobacco, licorice, sugar, and tbinmof that kind 
everylKaly can buy at the same price. We have an advantage, I tliink, over the 
small concern in marketing our gisids, because we do not have to keep as many 
salesmen in projxirtion to tlie business we do. 

Q. (By Itepresentative (iAUiiNKR.) Yourfbeory is that when a given iiuantity of 
tobacco or other product is re(|uired, eomjietition has tin* same effect on price, whether 
there are 5 or 500 buyers for it?—A. A'l's; and laisides, it is not to the interest of the 
maiHifiuitiirer to put the price of tobacco dow n to a isiiiit where the farmer can not 
make a living and make monev. If that is dom*, the farmerwill grow jioor tobacco, 
and we want good tobacco. Il there was iiol a single comiwtitor in the market, we 
Would pay a good price for tobacco. We haw? no object in Ivating down the farmer, 



oecaiiso we can got our profit witliout it, and all wo want ia a logitinmte profit inoiir 
business. AVlienever wo attempt to got nioro tlian a ll■gitilnatli profit wo lose. 

Q. (By Mr. Jknks.) As to the advantages of ooml)ination, 1 liad partioularly in 
mind the savings yon tan make in the inamifactnro and Sid(‘ of tlie protiuot. You 
spoke of the greater variety and liiglier grade of talent yon could obtain and of cer¬ 
tain advanta^is in .seliing; 1 suppose gi'tting along wiih fewer traveling men, for 
example?— A. Yes. 

Q. And possibly advertising to l)etter advantage?—.\. Yes; and getting the bnsi- 
ness more eoncentrated and the pnsinct reduced to a fewer ninnlsT of l)ranils. A 
great loss to the mannfactnrer is the attempted introduction of so many new brands. 
It is of no lienefit to the consumer, a disadvantage totiie retail dealer, a disadvantage 
to the jobber ahd to the manufacturer. There is where the main .sacritice and io.ss 
of tlie manufacturt'r is—l■ontim^allJ' getting out new thinjj;s to try to attrait the con¬ 
sumer when tlie consumer is satisfied with what he has and will not cliange; spend¬ 
ing a lot of money witiiont aceomplisliing anything, either by way of benefiting 
tlieinsi'lves or anybody else. 

Q. Is it also possible for yon to concentrate the inanufiu'tnre of your goods in a 
comparatively few eatablishnient.s?—A. Not to such an extent. Tliefixeii charges on 
a tobacco factory are not very large. M’e could not save mucli by closing some of the 
factories. 

tj. In your judgment, the chief advantage is the greater intelligence and economy in 
selling?—A. Yes; and in not manufacturing so many brands. If there was no other 
tobacco manufacturer in the Uniteil States, and if the Continental Toliawo (tomiamy 
had an absolute control of the busine.ss and should undertake to introduce a new 
brand of tobacco and get the consumer to l■hange ovit to it, it wiaild cost millions of 
dollars, and at the same time would serve neither the interests of the consumer, the 
company, nor anybody else. 

Q. What disadvantages do you think there are in the ease of a great oiganixatioti 
that you do not find in the csuse of a smaller inde|X‘ndent establishment?—.!. I do 
not really see much difference. 

Q. You think yon can hire asiiiK'rintemlent of a factory who will give eonlinnally 
the same individual earnest attention to the bitsine.ss as a |ier.son would if it were his 
own independent plant?— A. I do not know but the ]ieople connected with both onr 
companies give all tlie intelligence and attention to the business which they are 
capable of doing. We have no complaint at all to make of them. We have a good 
grade of people who take great interest in the linsines.s. They are salistied, anil so 
are we. 


KFFfXT OF TIIK INTKItSAI. KEVKNTK AM) TIIF. TAIllFF VCOX TIIK TOIIAITO TIIATIF;. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchma-v.) Can you iirofilably manufacture a eigarelte that lain be 
sold atwholesale for $2 ])er thonsaml?—A. .\'t the present time, no; witlia nsluction 
of the internal-revenue tax, yes. 

Q. Your present tax is ?i..50 a thousand?—.\. Yes, 

Q. And under the new revision of the tax it is your opinion that yon could 
manufacture cigarettes at #2 a thousand and make a profit?—A. With a .ol-cent 
tax, yes. We exjiect to do it at even a less price than $2. 

Q. (By Mr. Jf;sks.) Have yon any suggestion to make with reference either to legis¬ 
lation concerning industrial combinations or concerning internal-revenue taxes?— 
A. No; I do not know that 1 liave. If they would slop changing tlm law so much, 
t think everybody would be lietter off. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcuman. ) You would liave no cliange in the tariff?—A. So far as 
)ur business is concerned it would not affect us at all. If yon shoni’t reduce the 
ariff, and we could manufacture cheaiwrsomewliere else and send the goods into the 
Jnited States, we would do it. 

Q. Would not that make a difference to the lafjor you now employ?—A. Very 
lecidedly; I am in favor of high iiroteetion for tlie benefit of the country, but so far 
a our business is concerned we can fake care of ourselves. We would as soon make 
hem in one place as another. We will make them wherever we can make them 
he cheapest. 

Q. You think a reduction of the tariff could Isi met by tlie manufacturer, Init 
lonld prove injurious to the workingmen?—A. Yes; and to'the producer of the raw 
tbacco. 
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l»KOI’()KTI(^^^ Ol' TJIK TOTAI. 'IMUJACCO MAXrrA(TirKtNr, 1{C’SIN^>W CONTIJOLI.KI) IJV THK 
AMKKirAX ANT) <'<)NTINKNTAI- TOUACro COMPANIES. 

Q- UHiiiHi’S.) How min'li capital do you ostinmto in llio iiuhis- 

try oiitnide of the comi)anM*8 you represent?—A. I luive not the least idea. 

What proportion of the entire tohae<'o inanufa< turinj; busineasdo you control?— 
A. J tlunk tile Omtineiital 4'ontrols about hO per cent of the pbij; tofiacco businosfl. 

And bow much <loes the American jontrol of the other?—A. I do not know 
how it would 1 mi in smoking tobacco. I do not tfiink that both of them together 
would control more than (50 or 70 per cent of tlu* smoking toliacco. 

1^. The rest is manufai’tured by what are cailerl iiMlcptunlent companies?—A. Yes. 

LOCATION OK I A<TOIUI':s. 

(■h Where are your chief fa<'tori<‘s lo«‘ated in tlie l'nlte4l States?—A. St. Louis, 
Louisville, Ky., Mnldletown, ()., ami .lerscw City. The Continental does not own the 
factctry in .lersiw City. We own, however, nearly all the stock of the JiOrillanl 
C(nn|»any. The An)('Vi4*an Tobacco Company lias (.‘stablishments in Durham, N. C.; 
Kii'hmond, Va.; Ikiltimore, .Md.; Rochester, Y.; (’hicago, St. Louis, and New 
York City. Tliatisall ! recall at present. 

WISCO.NSIN AND CONMCl TK’IVI' ToI{.\<'CO. 

Q- (Uy Mr. C'larkk.) Do y<m [uircha.^e most of tlie tobacco that is grown in Wis¬ 
consin?—A. We have only recently coninnuiceil Imying tobacco in Wiscionsin— ainve 
\vc have l)(“eii in the cheroot business. We have opened leaf hoiisi's timre, ami are 
going to bamlle a gootl deal of that ero[). 

A. (IlyMr. C. J. Hakhis. ) Do you use any Connect icTittobaceo? —A. Yes. We use 
it for wrappers, and flu* American Cigar (’oinpany us«‘s it tor wrap{)ersand cheroots. 

TilJC A.MKUICAN I'HLAU COMCANY. 

(h ( D>y iMr. Cdaiikk.) Ts the Amcrh'an Cigar(^nnpany a new company?—A. Yes. 

(J. Is It or^aniz(*d or controlled hv either of your «-onipanie.<?—A. T!ie*(-ontinental 
'Dibacco Coinjiany owns H.') percent, the American Toliacco Company owns 35 i)4*r 
cent, and tin* remaining l!t) p(‘r cent is ownetl by individuals. 

(T (Dv Mr. Faiuphail) Wliat is the capitalization of the .Vinerieau Cigar Com¬ 
pany?- A. sln,0()(M)0(L 

(•T Into what classes of stock is it diviiled?—Only one stock—geneml .diK-k. 

(j. Are there any bonds proviiled for?—A. Not yiT; no. 

tj. (I»y Mr. (’i.AKKK.) lias the company l)egnn to do business?—Yes. 

(h l)oes it j»roduce m*arly all tln^ [M.>])ular brands of cigars?—A. No: very few of 
tbeni so far. 

<2. lias it jiroduced new brands of its own, or does it nianufa<*ture staple goods?— 
We have not <-ommenced making any new brand other tluin those of the original 
i'oncenis tliat W(* bouglit out. We will make new brands as soon a.s we can get the 
fa(iliti(‘s for manufacturing them. 

(T ^'oii ns(‘ l)otb doim‘stjc and for(‘ign-gr«)\vn tobacco?—A. Yi-s. We use 8iiina1m 
wrapjiers and both Havana ami domestic tolmc(':()s. 

Tine TAKIKK ON LKAK TOBACCO AND TUK CICAH BCSINKSS. 

(h Do yon think you liave to pay imu-e for tlie domestii* tobai’co on a4rount of the 
duty upon the foreign lear.’-—.V. Ifweliad fr(*(‘ trade on leaf tobac<‘o, cigars would 
nearly all be iniiKjrted. 

Q. Tlie Wis(!onsin growers would hardly be able to priMluee any tobacco then?— 
A. No; it would kma k them right juit. Tin* toliacco wouhl come from Havana for 
lillers ami from Sumatra for wnipptirs. 

Tin: KXPORT TRADB IN OHIO TOB.^CCO. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Is not a large amount of the Ohio tolmeeo exporteil?— 
A. The poorer grades of the Ohio tohac‘<'o are exiiorted—the trashes ami (*ominoner 
grades. 

Q. •Such HH seetl Uiaf, and grades of tliat kind?—A. M'hat is <‘albHl the trashes from 
the crop. 
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TiiK (■ii.\in;K THAT thk continentai, toeacto oomtana' i'Ueventk ith joBiiEits fhom 
I tANHLINll GOODS MANUKACTUHEI) HA' INDEI'KNDENT CONCEKNS.' 

Q. (Uy-Mr. ClvAEKE.) Uow do yoiir ooiniAaiiius iiitrisliice tludr (joods? Do they 
employ tra\'elin)f saleamen to uny extent?—A. Oh, yes; we keep a lartse number of 
salesmen. 

Q. Have you issued any ffencral in.struetioiis to your salesmen as to what kind of 
eontraetsto make with retailers?—A. Thi'v do not have anythinj; to do with making 
(«ntraets with iXAtailers. They act under Inslrnelions, anddidy have to do AA'ith the 
retail business through tln^ jodber. The salesmen do not make any eontraet with 
auylHHiy. They ran only solieit <irders anil fake them .siilijeet to the acceptance of 
the compau}'', put otit ailvertising matter, and talk up the goods in a general way. 

Q. Have either of your companies undertaken to make a market for your goods by 
contracting with any class of dealers for the exclusion fif other giAoils?—A. No. The 
jobber can not make a market for us. We have to gi't down to the consumer. The 
jobltcr is only,a distributer of the goods u(>on demand from the retailer, and that 
demand from the retailer is created by the calls fnan theconsum(>r. If CA'ery joblter 
in the United States aa ouM refuse to handle our gnisls, and would take up somebody 
else’s goods instead, and push thetn, that would not make a market tor the other 
fellow's goixbs. We do not rely on the jobber or the retailer; we ri'ly on the con¬ 
sumer’s aillihg for our goods, and we can only induce him to call for them by giving 
him something that pleases him Ixitter than that offered by anybody else. 

Q. Have you ever, by your .agents, represented to jobliei's or any other class of 
dealers that they could not have your goods if they bandied certain other goods?— 
A. Well, I do not know what the agents have done, but they have not done any¬ 
thing of that kind with the anibority of the com|iany; and i do not believe they 
have done it, becau.se if Ibejoblx'r handles the other fellow’s goods, that does not 
make a market for them. They keep them on band and they put them out to the 
retailer, and if he can not sell them he sends them back. 

Q. How do you account for the claim that certain dealers have riAprescntwi to inde¬ 
pendent manufacturers, outside of your companies, that they coidd not handle their 
gwls, lietause, if they did, they would be nnabli! to obtain goods of your (xtmpi- 
nies?—A. I sup]AOse that is an easy way of getting out of discussing the pro|M)sition 
of taking gootls they <lo not want. 

Q. You are not aware of anything in the conduct of the bnsitiess by your comiia- 
nies that would justify such a rcpre.sentation as that?—A. .No. I think every jobber 
in New Kngland is handling other goods lavsides onr.s. 1 ilo not know of a single 
jobberup there who is not handling e’verylHidy’sgoods for which there isany detnatid. 

Q. (By .Mr. Je.xk.s. ) I ntiderstood you to say that at th(“ present litne neither the 
.American Tobacco (Company nor tin? Uotititiental Toba<’co"U<impatiy makes special 
induivments to those who handle exclusively their brainls nor refuses to sell to thost* 
who handle other branils. Has that been true Ihroughont I he history of the American 
Tobacco Company, or did yon follow that plan earlier’?—A. W(! have not had any- 
bofly that handled our goods exclusively unless the demand was exclusively for 
them. Of course, after th(( .American Tobacs’o Commny was first formed, they had 
the brands that were in use, and the merchants would not handle brands other than 
the ones we put out. 

y. Did you at any time after the company Avas formed put gf)n<lH into theii hands 
on con.signment to certain parties, who agrees! not to handle goods of other manu¬ 
facturers?—A. There was never any agreement to that effect; nothing except at one 
time tln^y got a larger commiasion from us if they did handle ours exclusively than 
if they did not. 

(I. Yiat maile special indneements to them to handle yours exclusively?—A. Yes. 

II. Dill I understand you to say that policy has Ixien abandoncd?~A. Yes. 

Q. About what time’/—A. Four or .5 years ago; I am not sure as to the time. 

Q. (By Representative (iARD.sEB.) if you had a contract with ajoblnw by which he 
got a layger commiasion if he handleil your gooils exclusively, wotikl it not be to his 
interest, if he found retail dealers who.se business he could control, to compel them 
to handle those goixls exclusively, for the reason that if he sold them all their goods 
he would lie making a larger com mission'/—A. He can not do it. He might as wml try 
to turn the Mississippi up-stream. If the independent concerns would get all the jol> 
bers in the Unitol States to handle their goods exclusively, we could create more 
over-night. Nobody could stop us from marketing a brand of goods. 

Q. Not in a broad, general way; but takeasniall place—a town of 10,000 inhali- 
itants—suppose some jobixsr with whom you have business furnishes the retailers in 
that town with your brand; now, because he handles your goods exclusively you 
allow him a larger commission, and since he maljos more money on your goods it is 
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tit liit) inteiVHl 111 «'ll ftioin in iiiiifcrcni'O to any iitlii'r. Now, if In' wniiM Hay ti> lint 
(iealera in tliat Hiimll town, “Ifnless you handle these ({oofla exehisively, I will not 

sell to yon”-A. (Interrupting.) They would go to the town across the way and 

get 10 fellows to sell thein cheaper. And this fellow would not rest one night on such 
a plan as that. He would be forced to give in. 

Q. The specific answer is that if that joblxtr should attempt such a thing thosi' 
retailers could buy the goods from some other jobber?—A. Yes; plenty of them. 

(Testimony closeil.) 


Kxhiiiit I. 

Amiwil rqwrt <if flif Aim'riniii Tnharco thml tiriif Ikmnhrr IttOO. 

Nkw.mik, N. .1.. March J.i, 1901. 

TUB TItICASlIRER'S RKI'Oirr TO TIIK HTOCKIlOl.ltERS OR TIIK AXIKHII'AX TOBACCO COMI'ASV 

or NHW .iRRsiiv. 


The treasurer respectfully submits a report of the tinanciid conilifion of yonr com- 
panv for the year ending Iteceinber SI, lltOO. 

Tliere has been no change in the capital .''lock during the year, the total amount 
now outstanding Ixting $,T4,,5()t),l)l'HI common stock and $U,0IK),0IK) prefi'rri'd stock. 
Of the dividend scrip issued May I, IKtlli, Sdt),IHHI was ri'deemed in cash during the 
year, leaving now outstanding iii.'!,IIU,+tlll. 

The company has.'iold to American ftnuff Com|iany all a.ssets, brands, real estate, 
and good will tiertaining to its snuff business, receiving therefor preferrel and com¬ 
mon stock in that comjMiny amounting to $4,405,:kKI at par. 

Cash to the extent of If2,19.5,2.59.80 has been exiiended by this l ompany dnriiig the 
year in the purchase of stocks of otlier companies. 

This statement does not include the net earnings for ItkK) of some of the companies 
in which it is at present interesteil, of whit h earnings this company’s share is about 
$.S0O,OOO, anti which it has been deemed advisable not to declare as dividends, but to 
let remain for the present as surplus on the Ixioks of those coinimnies. 

The net earnings of the year, after ihslncting all charges and expenses 

for management, etc., are. $li, H0;t, 498.02 

Deduct; 

Eight per cent dividends on pieferred .stock forthe 

year 1900. $1, 120,1X10.00 

Six iH'rcent interest on scrip (issue May I, 1890) for 

year 1900.. 180,804.20 

-81,.SOO,8.S4. 20 


Net, applicable to snrplns aci oiml. .5,1)02,663.82 

Surplus, as per statement Deeemls'r 31, 18!X». 2, .57.5,429,59 


Total. 7,578,093.41 

Deduct 6 per cent diviileiiil on common stock. 3,270,000.00 


Surpln.s, December 31, 19IK). 

The balance shei't is herewith siihmilled. 


. 4,308,093.41 

II. 1>. Err, Treasurer. 


Fiiuuirial Aalrmcul. Ihcruihrr .//, 


Keal estate, machinery, fixtures, etc. 880,244.60 

leaf tolmcco, inanufactnreil stock, operating snjiplies, 

. 9,887,722.95 

•Mocks in foreign companies. 4,456,372.53 

Stocks in other coinimmes. 22,630,136.16 

. 1,292,440.80 

Bills and accounts receivable. 6,864,867.48 

Patents, trade-marks, good will, etc. 29,921,468. .55 


Total assets 


$79,933,2.53.07 
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LIADII.ITIIX 

Capitiil HliK'k: 

Common. $51,5(K), 000.00 

Preferred. 14,000, (KK). 00 


08,500,000.00 

Scrip ifwne. May 1,1800. . :i, 014,400.00 

Provision forregnlaniuarterly dividend 
on preferred stock, payable Pebniary 
1,1901..... $L’80,(KIO.(H1. 

Provision fftr ilivklend of 11 ikt cent 
on common .stock, pavable Pebrnarv 
1,1901.'.817,51X1.00 •> 


1,007,500.1X1 

AccTiied interest on siTiii . DO, 1.17.70 

Accounts and bills payal)le. 2,805,745.04 

Accrued eommi.ssions. 14,810.82 

Advertisiii); fund... 72, OlMi. 71) 


4,110,660.66 


Total liabilities. $75,625,150.66 


Surplu.s. 4,308,093.41 

.4s per statement December 81, bsoo. .$2,575,420. ,50 

Added in 1900 . 1,782,668.82 

- 4,808,008.41 


\V.\si|]m;to.\, I). C., l>, WOI. 

TESTIMONY OF MS. JOHN LANDSTREET, 

I'tiitt’ii Stutf^ Ti-thnrfti i'ltmimiHj. 


The commi.ssioii beiii;; in session, Mr. Phillips presiding, at 8.80 p. m. Mr. .Tohn 
lamdstreet was intrwiuced as a wilinvss, anil beinydniy sworn, teslilie,! as follows: 

I'KIISO.NAI, .s-l'ATKMKN'T OS TIIH WITN'KSS. 

Q. (By Mr. Jkxks.) Please .state your name, address, and otiieial position.—A. 
John Landstreet, Kichmoiid, Va. I am vice-president of the I'nited .States Tobacco 
Company. 

Q. How long have you held that po.sition?—A. Alsmt a year. 

Q. Have you Imen familiar with the 8(;lling of the goods of your eompanyV—A. 
That is my department priiieiiailly. 

AFFIDAVITS CONCKKNI.Ni; Kli.STHRTIOXS O.V THE TOIIACCO TRADE IIV THE CO.STIXENTAL 
TOBACCO COMl'AXV.' 

Q. Have you any positive information that you consider trustworthy with refer¬ 
ence to discriminations made against your brands in New Knglandf—A. We have. 

Q. Can yiai iiresent any such testimony?—A. 1 have here an atlidavit made by 
Harry M. Chapman, of New Bedford, Maas. 

Q. Who is Mr. Chapman?—A. He is a joblsir and dealer in toliimco in Bedford, 
Mass. I also have an aIKdavit from Albini,Sumner llovey, of Lynn, hiisex County, 
Mass., and one from Charles H. Tilton, of Biwton, Mass. 

Q. What is the purport of these affidavits?—A. These men all state, with the 
exception of Mr. Tilton, that they have been refased the proiluct of the Continental 
Tobacco Coinjiany by reason of the fact thal they carried other brands of goods made 
by independent fimtorics. 

Q. (By Mr. LiTCn.MAN.) Are they in the same terms? ,\re they alike?—A. They 
are very eimilar. 

Q. (ByMr. JBN'p.) Will you reail one of them, and then put the other two in 
evidence?— K. I will read that of Mr. tlliapman, which is as follows (reading); 


' See pp, 300, ;fto-;ii I, ;t'0, :tai. ;tio-:i4i. 
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AKKI1>AV1T OF MB. HARUY Al. niAPMAN, OP HBDFOHl), MA.SM. 

1, Harrv M. Chapman, of New Bedford, in the county of Bristol an<l Coinmon- 
wealtli of JVIaswu'husette, Iwin^ duly sworn, depose and say tliat T am a memln'r of 
tile linn of K. T. Chapman & Co., said linn doing a business of wholesalers and joh- 
1 k.u’s ill tobacco in New Bedford, and having Iwen efigaged in said business during 
the last 80 years in said New Bt;dford. That siiu'e the formation of the Continental 
ToImicco (\>mpflny of New Jersey, and ])rior to that time, our firm has dealt exten¬ 
sively in tlie hramls of plug tol)aceo acquirwl by said corporation and now owiiivl hy 
it. That bt) p(*r cent of our husiiiess in plugh)bac(X) during the years and 

HHK) was in tlu^ goixls owiumI ami (toiilnjlhHl by saiil Continental Tohatxi) Company. 
That ill April, HMK), Obarles Keene, transportation agent of saiil Continental Toliacx'o 
Company, and <»ne Strauss, thc^ regular salesman for said Continental Tolrai-eo (’om- 
imiiy f<»r this district, ealletl at our place of business an<l informed us that tliereafter 
there would iH'atixed price at which the wholesalers and tobacco jobbers should 
sell the goods of the Continental ToImicco Comjiany to the retail trade. The jobliers, 
however, v.'cri^ to be allowed to purchase these goodsat 2 cents a pound less than the 
fixe<l iiricc. If, hiovevor, we agreed to exclude from our stock, ami refused to sell 
or handle an}' goods ma<le by any maniifai^turerotJierthan the Continental Tobacco 
Company, we wer*e to he allowerl a discount of 5 per cent. Our firm iL^ked time to 
consider this pro]>osition. We suli.scrpiently learned that the offer made hy thew 
agents to us was somewhat different from the offer made to other wliolesalers in our 
district. Our linn, not Inniig an agent in any way of said Continental Tobacco (Com¬ 
pany, <lcclim‘d to he dictattsl to as to what goods we shoiihl sell. About 8 weeks 
later .Mr. }j. I>. .Mayliew, the New Kngland manager of saM (Vnitincntal Tobacco 
Company, rogcth<*r with sai<l Strauss, again calU‘(l at our jilaceof husin<^s.s, and, n|Kui 
observing that we w<*re continuing to (nrry in stock goods of other manufacturers, 
inforimsl ns that wt* were thereupon cutoff from any more purchases of the goods 
of said Continental Toliacco (/oinpaiiy. That sul)set|uenlly to this we sent to said 
Continental Toliacco ('oiujMiny an onler for goods, which order w:i.s not filletl. That 
Inter we sent an order by rcgistmcil mail, and accompani<*d the ord(*r with a letter 
re(|m'.«ting the reasons why said Continental Tobacco Company had declined or 
neglccte<l to fill mir onlers. In response t<» this letter we receiveil a letter of the Con¬ 
tinental Tobacco C(»nipany from their headqiiartcr.s in New York, signed hy W. H. 
McAllister, secn^arv, in whicli they informed ns, in reply to (»nr letter to them, that 
they liad conclmh'd that it was not to their inten*st to maintain laisiness relations 
with us, ami that llioy liad decided t<* ceas<} such relations. We were inforniHl that 
we might he snpplie<l with their pnxlucts hy application to johln'm in our st'ction, 
hut upon npplicati<ni to said jobbers, we found that said goo<ls were refused to us. 

.\ml your depommt says that from hi.s own knowledge I he other johlKTsaiid whole¬ 
salers of fiJnuro in this <'ity, who ai\; now purchasing and having for sale the goods 
of tlu‘ C’onlinental To]»acc(.) (.’om])any, do not now keep and expose for side thegomls 
of other m‘w tobacco manufacturers discrimiimh'd against hy said (’(Uitinental 
Tobacco (’oujpany. althougli prior to the inauguration of said ixMicv of said Cbnti- 
lu'iital 'Pohacco Company said whol(*salers and jobbers di<I keep and expose for sale 
said hramls. 

And yonr depoiuMit is informed tliat sai<l Continental Tobacco Company claims 
that all johla'rs and wliolesalers may pnrcliasc their pro<hicts, irrespective of whose 
goods they handle, at a pri<'e I <'ent a pound below the juice tixeil for the rt*tailers, 
and yoiirdejKmcnt says that smii a i)ric4* isa jirohihitive juice and (loes not enable tlie 
wholesaler or johlH*r in tohac<‘o to liaiidh* sai<l goods at a j»rolit, 1ml would comjiei a 
loss to said wliolesaler or jobber. 

Harry M. Ciiapm.w. 


Biiis’hn,, .hk: 


( Mmmonwkai.tii of ^rAss.AciirsE’rrs, 

Xeu' Jh’dfoni, April JO, J,WJ, 


1 1 k*ii personally ajipeared tlie ahovt'-named Harry M. (Jliajmian, to me jM*n«>nally 
suhscrilmd and mmlo oath to the almve afUdavit. 

Before me, 

[ seal .] \ VhAKK, Juxtice of the ri'iH'C. 


APFrDAVTT OF MR. ALRIX! SITMNKR IIOVKY, OK LV.NN, MASS. 

viJ' Sumner Hovey, of Lynn, in the county of P^ssex and Commonwealth of 

s'vurn, dej)Osc and say that J am engaged in the tolwcco 
uemesa in Lyuu, and have Iweii for 9 years; that prior to January, 1901,1 had been 
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purchasing of the (!ontinental Tofjacco Company certain of its plug tobacco goods; 
that some time in January, 1901, one Edward M. Langley, the representative and 
salesman of the Continental Tobacco ('ompany for nyf city, called upon me at my 
store and asked me if I was going to fall into line. I replied, “What line?” He 
said, “The same as the restof the jobbers atid sub-jobbers.” I asked him what that 
was, and he said, “To sell whatever we S!iy.” l.said, “Who are ‘we?’” He 
replied, “The Continental Tobacco Company.’’ I said, “What do you want me to 
do?” Ho said, “ Would you throw out Butler’s, ‘ B. and W.,’ and ‘Sensible’ brands 
of tobacco?” I said, “No, sir; 1 have too good a sale on them.” He called my 
attention to*the fact that “Sensible” tobacico (made by ))ersona other than the Con¬ 
tinental Tolau'co Company) was displayed on my shelf. I replied that it was my 
tobacco, which 1 had piii<i for; that some people might keep their tobtw;co under 
their counters, but 1 saw no reason why 1 shouldn’t display it. As he wont away 
from the storp I said, “ Don’t do anything to be sorry for;” and he replie<l that he 
shouldn’t do anything until 1 heani from him again. Within a few days after that 
I received a letter from L. 1). Mayhew, departmental manager of the Continental 
Tol)acco Company for New England, informing me that I had been cut off as a suit- 
jobber by the (Jontinental Tobacco Company. I afterwards calksl upon Mr. Man¬ 
ning, of the firm of McCreatiery Bros. & Manning, the largest distributers of toliacco 
goods in New England, and of whom I had been purchasing tobacco, and asked him 
if I had got to pay the advanced price for the Continental Tobacco Company’s goods 
which I purchased of him. He said he w.as sorry, but he didn’t dare to do any dif¬ 
ferent than to charge me that price. This was a price at which 1 (saild not sell the 
goods to retailers at a prolit. 1 had previously been regarded by t lie Continental 
Tobacco Company as a jobber, and later as a siib-jotiber. The only reason within my 
knowleiige why f was cut off was 1 »m aiise I dei'lincd to throw out of my stock cer¬ 
tain gocals of indeiiendent manufacturers. 

.Vl.lUNI S. IIOVEY. 


('o.M.Mosivn.vi.To OK M.iss.\<'ue.sE'rrs, 

/fostoa, April Illy lUOl. 

Sl'PKOl.K. .1.0 

Then iiersonally appeareil the alsive named .Ubini Sumner llovey, to me person¬ 
ally known, and maile oath and sniiscribed to the above altidavil. 

Before me, 

[sE.\i..] l’\ri. U. Hi.m’KMVh, Xolari/J\ibtir. 

.VKKIOAVlT OK MK. l U.VKl.KS 11. TII.'I'ON, OK llOSTOX, M.VSS. 

T, Charles H. Tilton, of Boston, in the county of Suffolk and Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, lieing dulv sworn, depose and say that I am a member of the firm of 
Stephen Tilton & Co., of'Baston, established in IKiH, which linn is engaged in selling 
plug tobacco throughout New England to the tobacco jobbers and others, and repre¬ 
sents as selling agents 3 independent manufacturers of plug tobacco, viz, the United 
.Stab'S Toliacco (lonijiany, Butler A Bosber, and W. .1. Yarborough, all of Eich- 
raond, Va. 

And your deisment says that the (.'ontinental Tobacco Company, a corjioration 
established under the laws of New Jersey, was formed in Decernlier, 1898, having 
purchased the factories owning and making sulistantially all the leading brands of 
plug toliacco sold and used in the market of New England; that f«ld Continental 
Toliacco Clompany now supiilies to the [ilug tobacco traile of New England 85 or 90 
per cent of all the plug tolracco sold anil consumed within said district. 

And your deponent says that iirior to April, 1900, there was ojien and free compii- 
titionin New England in the sale to all jobbers of jilng tobacco; that neither said 
Continental Toliacco Company nor any otiicr manufacturer discriminated against the 
purcha-sers or jobliers of toliaci’o goods who carrieil or hail for sale the gomls of other 
manufacturers, and that said Coiitinental Tobacco Company sold its goods to said 
jobliers, who paid for the same at sulistantiatly the same rates or prices. 

And your dewinent says that during the month of Ajiril, 1900, certain officers of 
the Continental Toliacco Company, viz, H. 1). Kingsbury, treasurer, and C. 0. Dula, 
third vice-president, emjiowered to act for said corporation in pursuance of an agree¬ 
ment and understanding entored into with one F. C. Biishnell, president, and repre¬ 
senting an association of wholesale grocers known as the New England Grocers’ 
Association, visiteil the tobacco jobljers and wholesale griwers of New England, and 
notifi^ them that thereafter the jobbers couhl pimdiase the goals of the (Continental 
Toliacco Companv at a price upon which said toliacco jobliers and wholesale grocers 
could make 2 cents jair isiund, but that if said jobiK'rs aii^ gna-ers would agree to 
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exclude from their stock, aud refuse iiandle, all plug tolwicco goods of toba(M J> 
manufacturers established an<l l)eginning husinesH siiia? the formation of said Oonti- 
neJital Tobacco Company, and all new hramls of any manufacturer, they would give 
t») said tobacco jobbers and wludesah^ gro<a‘rs an (‘xtra discount of H i>er cent iifxiti 
all bills of purcluuses made by said jobln^rs orgnx ers of the go(xls of said Continental 
Tobacco Company. 

And your dej)onent says that tlui profit oi 2 cents a pound on .said tobacrco to said 
tobacco joblx'rs ami wholesale gr«c(*rH wjih hardly a(Ux|uate to enable said trad<* to 
do business at a profit. 

And your deponent says that said agicvment entere<i into betweim .said Bushnell 
and sai<l Continental Tol)acc() Company was an agreemeni t<» prevent the iiitrcKlm?- 
tion of new brands of plug tobacco and to exclude certain old brands, and was in 
effect an agreement to i\*slniin trade ami commerce in .«aid t<»l)ac< o in the market of 
New England and designed t(j creat<! a monopoly in tin* Continental Tobacco Com¬ 
pany of the jilug tobacco business in New England. 

And your deponent siiys that saiil arrangement prices inaugurated by the Con¬ 
tinental Tolxicco Comijany went int<» effect May I, IPOO; that sul)se(piently said Con¬ 
tinental Tobai'co Company, through its oflicers and agents, again visited said tobacco 
johbemand wholesale grocers (»f N\*w Knglaml, and changed the price at which the 
giKKis of the Continental Tolmccif Companv could Ik* purcliased, so that said jobbers 
and growrs could get hut I <*eiit ptw poumf profit insteiwl of 2 ei*nls jw herelofore, but 
to said t<.*baccf> jobbers and wholesale grocers who agrees! to exclude frmn their 
stock all plug tobacco g(Kxls (»f m^w factori(*sas well as all new brands of ol<l factories, 
together witli all gooils of <‘ertain designat(*d old-established failories, an extra 
discount of TU per <*eiit would be given; that the 5A per (H'lit discount was a laige 
and material discount in the Imndlingof said (obaico; tliat said 1 (*ent a pound 
without the discount was a pri<-c at which it was imj)ossil>Ie for tlie tobacco jobl)eror 
wholesale grocer to do business at a profit in said goods, and was in effeet a refusal 
to sell to the trade or joblKU’s tlu? goods of said C’ontinental Tobacco ('ompany, or to 
sell them only at a prohibitive prit*e; that further, in order to close up all the chan¬ 
nels of distribution lor the goods of all said inde])endent manufacturers, said agents 
and officers of said Continental Tobacco ( V)iupaiiy visittnl tlie larg(?st retail dealers of 
tobacco in New England, ami notified them that if they would exclude from their 
.sUK'k the goo<ls of all luiw tobacco c«)ncenis, and further refuse to handle any new 
brands of the old t«)ba<‘co concerns, said retailers’ names would be placed upon a list 
known as the “Siib-joblM^rs list,” whicli wouhl entitle said retailers to buy from the 
jobbefiSat a less price tlmn tlieircompetitors by 2 c(*nts a j)ound, providcfl, lu»wever, 
that they complied with therHiuest to exi*lude the tobacco goods of other designaUKl 
manufatdurers; that sjiul CV>ntin(*ntal Tobacco C<»m|)any did not deal or bill any goods 
directly to sahl retailers, but notified the jobbers to give to the retailers the dis¬ 
criminating rates on their purchases as aforemid. 

And yrnir deponent says that all the.'^e arrangements, agreements, or prices have 
Ikmui put into effe(‘t by the agents and oflicers of said Continental Tobacco Company. 
And your deiKinent says that many of his former customers have ceased to purchase 
the goods of your dejxinent, and give as a reason that they do not dare to purchase 
the tolmceo gmxls of your <leponont for fear that they will l)cout <iff from the old- 
estahlishwi brands and goods controlled by said (•ontinental Tobacco (’oniiMiny, the 
sale of which goods forms 8") to 90 per cent of their business. And your (leponeiit, 
from his exjierience of 32 years in the tobacco business in New England, is of the 
opinion and believes that tliisaiTion on the part of the Continental Tobfuxjo Com¬ 
pany, if allowed to prevail, will (Teate a inonotKily in said Continental Tolmc^ro Com¬ 
pany of the plug toliaeco business; that the shutting off through all the channels of 
trade to the consumer of the nroduct of new manufacturers, and also of the new 
brands of old manufacturers, will bring aliouf that end; that it is essential to the life 
of eveiw manufacturer of plug tobacco, whether the business is long established or 
not, to from time to time bring out new brands, and that if they have not thatopjwr- 
the business is certain to die of dry rot; that the action of the (Vmtinental 
lobatxx) Company heretofore set forth and complained of has and will gn^atly dam¬ 
age the business of your deiKUient. 

M. Tii.ton. 


CoMXON'WKALTIl OP MaSHAI'UCSETTS, 

JiOHfon, April J!fOl. 

bllFFOLK, SS! 

Tj}®? P^^rsonally apiK'anxI Charles If. Tilton, t«> me ]K*rsoimllv known, and snb- 
scnbwl and niaile oath to the above aHi<lavit. 

Before me, 

[SKAL.] 


I’Ai n K. Hlackmuk, A'ohir#/ VnbUc, 
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CIR<;ur,AIl MCTTERS ISSURI) nV THE CONTINEXTAt. TonAH^) (.'DMrAXY KKfvATIVK TO ITS 
TERMS TO JOBRERH. 

Q* (Ry Mr. Jknks.) Have you any dirwt information rej^aniing anv circular let- 
tvr frcjin the Continental Tobuc(‘o C'ompany to the same effect?—A. I fiave here two 
circulars. 

circular issnwl by the (■ompaiiy, or is this a co]>y of one m issued?— 
A. This IS a copy of a circular issued l)v tlie ContimMital Tol)acco Companv. 
il Have y<m seen the circular itself?- -A. I have seen the original. 

Q. And ^ou know this is an exact c<)py of the original?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tliis circular letter was Kent tn a .speeilic individual nr linn?—A. Tn a dealer in 
tobacco in ArasKacIniKettK. At bis reipiest bis name is not given. lie claimed that 
he would he cut off from buying their goods if bis iiailie were known, 
t^. You yourself saw the original on which the name a}ipeared?—A. Yes. 

Q* (by Air.- Lm'iiM.w.) Anil yon know this to Ixi an exact copy of the document 
he received?—A. Ido. (Reialing:) 

“Db.vkSik: Our offer heretofore made you topav von oA jiercenton purchases from 
us under certain conditions named at the time siieli offer"was made, is hereby with¬ 
drawn, and in lieu thensif w'e make you tlu‘ following iirojiosition: 

“If, during the four months Ix'giiming Mav 1, 1901, and ending .Vugustlll, 1901 
(unless we sooner withdraw this offer, as stated below), yonr direct purchases from 

us for distribution to yonr regular trade aggregate not less than-, we will iiay 

you per cent e.xtra on the entire amount of such purchases. 

"F business during that jieriod does not aggregate as much as the sum stipu- 
lateil above, or if you combine with any peraon, firm, or company to make joint pur¬ 
chases, you w'ill Mot lie entitled to tins -oA jicr cent on anv of vour purchases during 
said period. 

“XVe reserve tlie right to diseontinne lids plan and witlidniiv this offer at any 
time, tillingli if we do wiltidraw it liefore the expiration of tlie period named aliove, 
\We W'ill jiay yon .AA |«'r cent extra on the entire amount of vour direct purcliascs from 
us for distribution to your regular trade iMweeu Alav I, 1901, and the date of siicli 
withdrawal. 

“We will withdraw this offer from any customer in Aras.Maclmsetts wlio sells or 
offers to sell onr goods, dirisdly or inilirectly, in I lie states of Maine, Xew Hamp- 
slitre, Vermont, Rliode Island, and Coiinectient at less tiuui jobbers’ selling iirice list 
effective in those States. ’ 

“ No employee of this company lias any authority wliatcver to cliangc or modify, 
in any respect, or to any extent, this letter, or any 'of tier letter, eireiilar, price list, iir 
offer of tliis company. 

“Yoiu-s, very'trnly, “(.’oNTi.sux'r.u. Toiueeo (to., 

‘(Signed) ('. ('. lii i.i, 

“ Tliii'tl 

Q. (By Mr. Jk.vks. ) This circular Idler does not put in that other condition witli 
reference to selling exclusively tlie goods of tlie (iontiiieiital Tobacco llomiiany?—A. 

I do not think you will find that in print. 

Q. I was going to ask you whether the.person from whom von receivtxl this letter 
said tliat thecnnditioiis referred to in it were those eonditio'iis? In this circular it 
says thisi Our offer Iieretoforc made yon to pay von oA per eeiii on piircliasi's from 

iisimder certain eomlitions named at tlie time snefi offer was made * * *.’’ Did 

the person to whom this letter was written state that the l oiiditems referred to here 
were to the effect that they should di'al exclusively in the gniHls of the (lontineiital 
Tobacco Company'?—A. That was his statement, and not only his ii^atemeut, but the 
universal statement of all dealers. 

Q. (By Mr. brrcii.MA.s’.) Do [ understand this circular letter was sent out, and that 
aside from this there was an oral agreement with the dealers?—A. Ye.s. 

Q. And yon tiiid that so far as your inve.stigation goes in every case where j'oii 
have learned of these in.stani«s‘?—A. In every ease. Tills circular accompanied the 
other one. (Beading:) 

“ To (Mr (Mstomer^ in MoAmckuaellK: 

“Referring to our eircnlar, under date of August 0, 1900, addressed to onr custo¬ 
mers in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Ma.s.sachiiselt,s, Rhode Island, and Con¬ 
necticut, we quote from said circular as follows; 

“ ‘We shall decline to lill orders from any customer in the above-named states who 
sells, or offers to sell, either directly or indirectly, any of the listed brands of tobacco 
manufactnreil by this company at less than tl'io prices appearing in tlie johher’s 
selling price list; this price list applies to sales made by you either to jobbers or 
retailers.' 
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“ We now wish to advise that this circular is hereby abrogated so far as it applies 
to sales made by our customers to merchants located in the state of Massachusetts, 
but it will remain effective and <»ntinue to apply on sales made by our customers to 
merchants located in the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 


and Connecticut. 

“No employee of this eompanv 
in any resiiict, or to any extent, tn 
of thus comisany. 

“Very truly yours. 


has any authority whatever to change or modify 
is circular, or any circular, letter, price list, or offer 


“COXTI.NKXT.SJ, ToIIACCO (V).” 


eoNOITlo.V Ol' TUB TOBACCO TKAOB IN .MASSACUCSBITS. 

Q. (By Mr. Pnii.uii's.) AVhat was their reason for e.vcepting Miucsm lmsetta?—A. 
We can only surmise. A few days previous a bill had [lassed the Massachusetts 
house of representatives which those interested in it thought would prevent the Con¬ 
tinental ComiKiny in the future from making this deal prohibiting the sale of inde¬ 
pendent gooils as a condition to the sale of their own. 

(j. A cony of that bill was read to-ilay liy another witness?—A. Yea. 

tj. (By Mr. Clakkk. ) Do a good many of the joblxira in Mas.sachusctt,s sell to deal¬ 
ers in the other New England states?—A. Of course; 1 have no way of telling to what 
extent, but it is very largely done. 

Q. Boston being the central market for the New England states, gets a good deal 
of that trade?—A. The largest tobiuico dealers in New England are located in the 
city of Boston. 

Q. Then these jobbers have to .sell to the dealers in the New England states out¬ 
side of Massachusetts at a different [irice from that at which they sell those in Massa¬ 
chusetts?—A. Yes. 

0. (By-Mr. Jknks.) Have you any further evidence along the same line to pre¬ 
sent?—A. I have sotne other alHdavtls along the same line, if yon care lor them. 

Q. These three will protiably lie sutlicient. 

TItK CUT RArtiS ON CKlARL’TTKS (lIVKN IIV TUB AMKIUCAN TOBACl o COMl'ASV IN VIHOLNIA 
AND NORTH CAROI.ISA.' 

Q. (By Mr. PniLiirs.) Do you know of any cut being made in the prire of ciga¬ 
rettes III North Carolinaor Virginia, where there are coin|a!ting companies; and if so, 
how extensive?—A. I only know from iiiformatioii that the price of one brand maile 
by the American Tobacco Com|iauy has been reduced to $1.50 per thousand, and 
that that same brand of cigarettes is sold in the state of New York at a very much 
higher price. I have seen bills tor them purchasivl at that price in the state of Vir¬ 
ginia; and 1 know that some of the dealers in New York have bought them in Virginia, 
shipjied (hem to New York, and there undersold the price made by those who manu¬ 
factured them. 

■ tj. How much more or less is that than the (lovernment tax?—A. With the 2 jier 
cent discount off, it is 3 cents less than the ttoverninent tax. 

Q. Was there competition there? Were other indepndent companies selling 
cigarettes at those |ioints?—A. There is an independent cigarette company located at 
Wilson, N. 0., that claims to be doing a very large cigarette business in North tlaro- 
lina and Virginia. 

Q. (By Mr. Jbnks.) What company is this?—A. The Wells-Whitehcad Company, 
niannfaeturers of the Carolina Bright Cigarette. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is it believed that this cut in the price below cost is made 
because of the comptition of this company to which you have referred?—A. The 
niannfaeturers of this brand of cigarettes think that is the cause. 

.Q. (By Mr. .Ibnks.) You have said that this same brand is sold for a considerably 
higher price in New York?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the price in New York?—A. From $1.65 to $2.50. 

PL various prices are made by the American Toliacco Company?—A. No. 

luey arc made by the tobacco dealers in New York, who have heard of the price 
South, and sent there and purchased those cigarettes, taken tlieni to New York and 
lold them to the retailers. 

hnow the price made by the Ameriean Toliacco Companv in New 
York?—A. I do not. ' 


I Svepp. 31)1,319. 
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DEALERS WHO HAVE BEEN REFUSED OOODS BY THE AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL 
TOBACCO COMPANIES. 

Q. (By Representativo Gardner.) Do you know of any case where the retail 
dealer has lost the goods of the American or the Continental Tobacco Company?— 
A. A number of them. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiilups.) Could you name them?—A .•This is a liatof those who have 
been cut ofi for selling independent tobaccos (reading): K. T. Chapman, New Bed¬ 
ford, Maas.; Marllmro Cigar and Tobacco Company, Marllioro, Mass.; S. Wardner, 
Concord, N. H.; Berry, liall& Co., Burlington, Vt.; C. 0. Amazeen Co., Ipswich, 
Mass.; N. ti. Gurnsey & Co., Keane, N. H.; J. B. Edson, Brockton, Mass.; W. E. 
Sanborn, Holyoke, Mass. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenkb. ) These men themselves state tliat the reason why they could 
no longer get the goisls of tlie Continental Tobacco Company was because they had 
dealt in independent goods?—A. Yes. 

EFFECT UPON THE RETAILER’S BUSINESS OF BEINU CUT OFF FROM DEALl.NO WITH THE 
AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL TOBACCO COMPANIES. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) As a practical matter—not a legal one—do you 
know what effect such cutting oft has liad on the business of those firms?—A. I 
think all the firms that have Ix-eii cut off continue to deal in the goods of the Conti¬ 
nental Tobacco Comiiany, for the reason tliat they own a large number of brands, 
which makes it impossible for a man to do a successful tobacco business without 
keeping some of their brands. 

Q. Where do they get that tobacco?—A. Anywhere thev can. Some go to othpr 
states and buy it on the ipiiet, just as a numlier of dealers in New England do with 
our goods. We have to ship them in a plain case without any marks or brands, and 
they hide them under the counter, and if a man comes in and asks for a piece of 
the tobacco, they look to see if he is in the secret before handing it to him. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Some customers request that you send them your goods in 
plain cases without any marks on the outside?—A. A number of them. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) I asked Mr. Duke if a firm or jobber should 
sell or refuse to sell their goods, what would be the effect. He said, they would go to 
another jobber and get them. What do you know about that?-A. Well, there is in 
most loi'alities some one man who, for some rea.son, is determined to liandle inde- 
{lendent goods or such goods as he pleases to handle. These men in a largo number 
of localities are the only distributers of anything except the Continental and the 
American companies’ goods. Mention has been made of one locality where every 
jobber in the town one morning said: “We will have to throw out your goods.” 
It would be impossible for any man in that town to buy them of the jobber at any 
priiw. There are other similar instances. Understand, they sell probably 80 jier cent 
of the goods that are sold in such territory; and when they go to a dealer and say 
to him: “ We will destroy the iirofit on 80 per cent of your business; ” it takes a man 
with a great deal of nerve to say he will continue to run his own business. 


REASON FOR NOT CONSULTINO THE UNITED STATES DISTRIIT ATTORNEY. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you ever consulted the United States district 
attorney in regard to your case?—A. No; we never have, for the reason that we con¬ 
sulted an attorney sometime ago, and he informed us that it would be necessary, 
before we could do anything, to have affidavits establishing a tame; and, of course, 
that being true, we could not make a case, for we believe that the moment those 
jobbers capable of furnishing such affidavits testified they would lose the profit on 
80 per cent of their business. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) You have given a list, respectable in length, of a number of 
men who have the nerve to run their own business. Have you given that list to the 
United States district attorney?—A. No. 

Q. Or have you informed anyone that you have such a list?—A. Not that I am 
aware of. 

Q. Don’t you think all those men would be goixl witnesses against these unlawful 
methods, as you allege them to be?—A. Yes; and I think others could be had who 
would probably be lietter witnesses, if the United States district attorney were dis¬ 
posed to take the matter up. 

Q. Well, you do not know but that the United States district attorney would bo so 
disposed?—A. I do not. 
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PBRCENTAGS OP TOTAL OUTPUT CONTROLLED »Y THE AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL 
TOBACCO COMPANIES. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Will you state about what per cent of tobacco is handled 
by the American and what per cent by the Continental company?—A. You mean 
the output of the two compaiiies? 

4 The iier cent of the whole goods in the United States compared witli the inde¬ 
pendents?—A. I think that the claim is made that their output in tlie United States 
amounts to between 76 and 90 jier cent. I do not lielieve they make that much; I 
do not think, iiersonally, that they manufacture 75 per cent of the goods of the 
United States. 

Q. But enough to §ive them in certain localities a practiial monopoly of tlie liusi- 
ness?—A. Yes; estiecially is that true by reason of the fact tliat they had almost a 
monopoly of the brands used in certain territory, and that territory uses a kind of 
tobacco that is not generally sohi over the United States. 

Q. So they have had a practical monopoly of the tratle in tliosc states?-A. Yes. 

EFFECT OF THE TOllACCO COMBINATION WON COMCETITTON. 

Q. (By Kepresentative (tAbi>ner. ) If tlioy are the owners of brands representing 80 
per cent of the tobacco used in New Kngland, and these lirands were in existence 
and in tlie market before either the American or the Continental Tobacco Company 
was formed, would not the same thing be true if those companies liad never had 
come into existence; would not 80 per cent of the tobacco used in New England Ixi 
in those brands, and in the hands of the people wlio are now in comjietitiou with the 
present owners of tho.se brands?—A. That 80 per cent was made by four or five differ¬ 
ent factories controlling aljout 20 brands. No one of these factories could sav: “If 
you do not handle our brands to the exclusion of all other brands in comiietition, 
you sliall not have our brands at a price that you can make a profit on.” But now 
one comiiany owning the 20 brancls, all popular and well established, have that 
[lower. 

Q. But in so far as the manufacturer of any other brands is concermid, lie would 
have those same brands to compete w'ith?—A. Yes. 

U. Precisely as he has now?—A. Yes. We have no complaint witli competition 
at all wlicn opportunities are merely equal. All we ask is an oiqiortunity to do busi¬ 
ness; that all channels shall not lx; closed. 

Q. The effect of the combination, then, is to prevent you and other ]x;ople from 
introducing new brands?—A. New or old brands, or any brand. The fact is they 
sell the same grade of goods at higher prices than we do. 


8UDOESTION AH ItEGARDH LEGISLATION tX.)NCKRNIN<i HUSINEHS (’ORl*t)KATI<)N.S. 

Q. (By Mr. Tatchman.) Have yon any suggestion as to legislation in wmnection 
witli this matter?—A. I would liardly [iresiime to suggest anything; but my associ- 
ates aigl mywif have talkixl over a proposition, according to which a distinction 
might bo made between corporations wliose slocks were listed and sold on the public 
market, and those whose stocks were not. 

Q. All tliese corwrations, however, are formed under the same laws?—A. Yes. 
Q. _ And tiie fact that 4 or ,6 men may own the entire stock of a corjairation doiw 
not. Ill the eyes of the law, make that corporation any different from one whose 
stock IS owned by a larger number of men?—A. Tliere is this difference, however, 
that in thecae of a small corporation owned by a few men who do not put their 
stcxiK upon the market, the stock is not for sale, and is not purchased ana handled 
ny mrti^who haveno wayof knowing anything about the management and con- 
iroi 01 the businew; whereas a large corporation plats® its stock upon the market, 
JV* '"J”® that corporation by laws or otherwise, you injure mnocent holders, 
(lestimony closed.) 
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Washington, P. 0., May », 1901. 

TESTIMOKY OF ME. H. D. LEE, 

Trmmrer American Tolmcco Comimny, New York City. 

The commission met at 10.4.5 a. in., Vice-Chairman Phiilips presiding. At 4.02 
p. m., Mr. H. D. lice, treasurer of tlic Amcrii’an Tobacico Company, of New York 
City, appeafcd as a witness, and, lieing duly sworn, testified as follows: 

L’KiaONAL STATEMENT OK THE VflTNEaS. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Will you give your position in tlie American Tobacco Com¬ 
pany?—A. I am treasurer of the American Tobacco Company. 

Q. Do yon hold any official position in the Continental Toliacco Company?—A. 
No; I am treasurer and ilircctor in the American. 

ti. Before you became connected with the American Toliacco Company what busi¬ 
ness were you in?—A. I am still in the wholesale grocery business, banking business, 
and mill business. 

Q. Were you at some time connectiKl with the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso¬ 
ciation?—[No audible response by the witness.] 

Q. Where does that association do business, throughout the whole country?—A. 
Yes. There were, I think, 12 States in the South that were not in our organization. 

Q. While you were in that position were you enablcil to know the general methods 
of selling gooils employeil by the tolmcco companies as well as by the grocera?—A. 
Well, I was somewhat familiar with that, of course. 

THE ALLEGED DISCRLMINATIONS OF THE CONTINENTAL TOBACIS) COMl'ANY IN FAVOR OF 
DEALERS HANDLING THEIR GOODS EXCLUSIVELY.* 

Q. Have you any information as regards any discriminations that have been made 
in favor of those who handle the goods of the Continental Comiiany exclusively?— 
A. No. 

Q. Are you in a position to either affirm or contradict these statements that have 
just been m^e regarding the terms of sale?—A. As far as my information goes it 
would be contradictory to those statements. 

Q. Do you know whether the Continental Tobacim Company has issued a circular 
letter of the general nature of this copy which was presented here a few moments 
^^;o?—A. My impression is they issued a circular about that date. Whether that is 
a tnie copy or not, 1 do not know. 

Q. The business of the American Toliacco Company and the Continental Tobacco 
Company are carrieil on in the same building?-A. Yes. 

Q. And the relations of the officials of the two comiianies are close?—A. Well, 
reasonably so; neighliorly, at least. 

Q. Are you in such a position that you .would be likely to know with reference to 
a general circular letter isHueil bytheClontinental Company'/—A. No; Ido not know 
that I would. My business, of course, is in the financial department, and these 
other circulars are formulated in the sales department, and there are times that I 
don’t see the general salesman in months, perhajis. 

Q. Who is the general sales agent of the Continental Tobacco Company?—A. My 
impression is that Mr. C. C. Dula is chairman of the committee. - 

Q. And of the American Tobacco Company?-A. I tliink Mr. Hutchins is head of 
the sales department. 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY AND PREFERENTIAL TERMS TO DEALERS. 

Q. Has the American Tobacco Company issued any general circular letter of this 
kind, giving preferential tenns?—A. Not to my knowledge. I will say, however, on 
the start, that I have only been with the Anieriian Tobacco Company a year. The 
first 3 months after my election as director and treasurer of the Ameriian Tobacw 
Company I went to Kiirope on aioouul of ill health; the last 4 months I have been in 
the hospital, so I am not as familiar with the detail workings of the company as you 
might imagine I would lie. They have come largely under the supervision of my 
assistant and the a«istant treasurer. While I have a general knowledge of the finan¬ 
cial part of it, I have not made myself familiar rfith the general workings of the com¬ 
pany as I otherwise would. 

■ ^ 1 See pp. 306, 3tO-311, 330, 330, 333-838. 
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THB ALIjKOED FAfTOBS’ AORBKMENTS BETWEEN THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY ANII 

IT8 JOBBERS. 


Q. Do you know whether it had lieeii customary at any time for the Ameriian 
Toliacco Company to have what are iialleii factors’ iy;reenientM by whicli the attempt 
was made to maintain prices and pay the jobljers by siiecial discounts?—A. No; not 


exactly in that way. 

Q. Will you exjilain the method that was followcil?—A. They at times attcmpteil 
to aid the jobbers in securing profit in different states. 1 think they gave a rebate 
after a certain period of prices maintained, but after these anti-tnist laws were estab¬ 
lished those methods were abandoned. 

Q. Before that time they had been in the habit of getting their information as to 
whether priies had been maintained by means of affidavits on the part of the 
salesmen'?—A. Well, if that were true, it was before my connection with them. I 
think that was perhaps the method during the ^riod before the trust, as it is 
called, was formed; I think Le^tt & Meyers and Dnnnmond, and those pcxiple had 
adopted that method; 1 think I remomtier as a joblKir of making several affidavits 
for Leggett & Meyers as to whether we had maintained the prices or not. 

Q. Were you in any of those cases asked to sell only certain brands or to exclude 
certain brands?—A. No; I think the jobbing house of which I am president now has 
perhaps as many independent goods in it as it has goods of the other peojile; we have 
never been asked to do that. 


SIMILAR factors’ AOREEMENTS IN OTHER I,INI» OF BUSINESS—ATriTUnK OF .lOBBERS 
TOWARD SUCH AOREEMENTS. 

Q. in what other lines of goods iiesides tobacco have .similar agreements been 
maile in order to secure a jobrier’s profit'?—A. Well, 1 think the American Sugar 
Refining Company perhaiis markets its goods under the factor plan. 

IJ. Do you recall any other lines of goods besides sugar'?—A. I think perhaps Broc- 
tor & Gamble Soap Company have some sort of an arrangement; I am not just 
familiar with the details of it; my impression is that they protect the Joblier in a 
profit. 

Q. Do you know what the attitude of jobliors and of dealers in general is with ref¬ 
erence to a plan of that kind?—A. They are very favorable to it. i ijerhaps am more 
familiar with that featureof it than any other part of it, lieinga jobber myself. I talk 
with a great many jobbers and they seem to lie very anxious to have a plan of that 
kind; it seems fo be the only wav that a jirofit can lie maintained on staple goods 
such as sugar, tobacco, coffee, and soap. On staple articles competition is strong, and 
there is a universal demand from the jobliers for the large niamifacturers to protect 
them in a reasonable profit, and, as I said before, I think that the manufacturers 
tried to respond to that demand before the.se laws interfering with that method were 
passtsl in the different states. Since that time, I think most of tlie manufacturers 
liave rather abandoned it. 


EFFECT OF FACTORS’ AOREEMENTS IIININ THE I'llOFITS OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 

Q. How does it affeed the manufacturers’ business? Suppose the thing that they 
complain of was not considered illegal, and the American Tobacco Company were 
askM to take up such a plan to protect the jobbers, would it lie likedy to affei;'t their 
profits favorably or unfavorably?—A. ft would affesd them very favorably if the 
plan was done away with entirely. Whenever I he manufacturer of a staple product 
is allowed to lose sight c>f the joblxii's’, or of his agent’s profit, or of a fair compensation 
for marketing his goods, he has no tnmble in distributing his goods. If a man wants 
a carload of sugar, he is going to get it; if he wants a cMrload of Duke’s Mixture, he 
18 going to have it. It does not make any difference whether one joblRsr is willing 
to do it or not, some other fellow is willing to do it, and is willing to do it for noth- 
|?*8- The large manufacturer probably gains when he protects the jobber, and yet 
th(3 brands that are owned ami controlled by these two (■onipaiiic'S are well known 
f® h®''c taken years of time and hundreds of thousands of dollars to establish, and 
" , t® t*'® consumer without considering the profit of the jobber there 

would be no trouble at all about that on the part of the iiianufacturer. 

THE PROTECTION OF THE JOBBER BV THE MANUFACTURER. 

y**? don’t they go directly to the dealer?-A. Well, the jobber, in a measure, 
UM helpM to build up that trade, heltied to establish those brancis, and 1 think the 
manniacturers, os a rule, try to work in harmony with the jobber, try to maintain a 
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profit, and tliat has been done largely—done under the administration of independ¬ 
ent (Himpanies. I am certain that the Continental and American companies liave 
botli tried to formidate plans by which a fair comi)cnsation (!Ould t)e given to the 
lobl)er, but whenever there have been drastic laws prohibiting that uicy simply 
nave had to let the jobber take care of himself. 

(J. At the present time are they attempting to protect him in any of the states?— 
A. Well, I am not posted as to any really definite plan. As I said before, 1 have been 
in tbe liospital, and I am not familiar with any plan being pursued by either of the 
comi»nies just now. 

Q. You may perhaps ex press an opinion. Is it your belief that they have no such 
plan that tfiey are attempting to put into effect?—A. Well, my understanding is that 
in some states the jobbers are maintaining a very good oiganisation of tbeir own, 
and in some of those states are maintaining a prolil on sugar, coffee, and tobacco, 
independent of any action upon the part of the manufacturers. 'The inaiiufacturere 
possibly are lending what aid they can to that end. 

Q. Does that apply to the toliacco business also?—A. I think so. 

Q. What states are those?—A. Well, I do not know that J could give you those 
states. I think perhaps the New England states. New York state, 1 presume, and I 
think Kentucky. My impression is that Iowa, Nebraska, and possibly Minnesota 
also should be included. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Washinhtos, I). 0., April n, 1901. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. lYMAN E. HOPKINS, 

l^etndent Amerknn Thread ComjMiiy, Nne York. 

The commission met at 10.48 a. m., Mr. Pliillijis in tlic chair. .At tliat time Mr. 
Lyman K. Hopkins, priwidentof tlie American Thread Company, New York, appeared 
as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Jk.sks.) Will you give us your address, Mr. llopkias?— A. Mymldress 
is laikeview. Me. 

Q. Your position in ttie American Tliread Com|iany is that of president?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have sent in a w ritten statement in reference to the business of your wim- 
pany?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you l)e willing to liave that rea<l first?—A. Yes. 

((Secretary Durand n-ad the statement prepared bv Mr. Hopkins, whiidi is as 
follows:) 


(K)MI‘.\NIK.S wnieil WKHK II.NTTED To S-OK.M THE .\MERie,\.S" TIIKK.M) eoMe.\NY. 

I am tlie president of the American Thread Company. In response to the request 
and invitation of the Industrial Commi.ssiou I submit the following statement: 

The comimny was organized under the laws of the state of New Jersey on March 
10,1898, to unite the businesses of the following manufacturers of spool, crochet, knit¬ 
ting, mending, and other cottons, inclmling in some cases the allieil businesses of 
cotton spinning, lioubling, twisting, dyeing, bleaching, ]uilishing, spool making, etc. 


Kstah-1 
lisheii. 


IucoriH>nitetl. 


Biirstqw Thread Co., Providence, H. I,, iiieliidina good will and tnide- 
marks of Alexander King * Co., in cotton-thread hnaine.s8. 

The tllaseo Yarn Mills Co., lllnse.o, near Norwich, Conn. 

The oiaseo Thread Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Hadley Co., liolyoke, Mass. 

1 he KerrThreau Co., Fall Kiver, Mass. 

J. O. King A Co., New York Cltv. 

Mentek Thread Co., Holyoke, Slass. !. 

The National Thread <k)., Mansfield, Conn. 

“oil® & Kttley Mnnnfactnring Co,, Milford, N. H.!.. 

Mass.,including the patent rights, machinery, 
and will of the Morse machine. *- s , j, 

S.dddy Thread Co., Worcester, Mass. 

ThS wfii?®" Ashland, Maas.i!!!. 

The William Clark Co., Westerly, R. I. 

Wllllmantlc Linen Co., Wllltmantic, Conn. 


IWKi 

1S«1 

im 

1881 

1806 

1805 

1873 

1882 

1834 

1891 

l«‘>5 

1891 

1854 


, Rhode Islund. 

(>)nu(*ctic«t. 

' MANNHehusetUi. 

; Do. 

: New Jersey, 
j Private flmi. 
Massachufftetts. 
t (lonnoelleut. 

I New Hampshire. 
, Maine. 

; MasHiu'linselt-s. 
Do. 

New .lersey. 
Connecticut. 


TBE COMPANY’h capitalization—PREFERRED AND tXIMMON STOCK AND m>Nl«. 

■ ‘■'OH'pany began on April 1,1899. At tlie present time there 

*9 f^ P/“nimon stock, $4,200,000; of preferreti stork, $4,800,475; total, 

$9jW,475; and of bonds, $5,798,000. 

P®"' ®®H* eumulativc. The stork antliorized is $1,000,000 

preferred and $6,000,000 common. 
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ASSISTS ANII IJABILITIES OK THE AMKMOAN THREAD tXIMPANY ON SEPTEMBER .SO, 1899. 
The eoirijiaiiy’s lialance sheet of September 30, 1899, showed the following; 


ASSETS. 


Investments Aeqnirtng the capital 
stock of various inanufacturliiK 

companies at rest.til, 079,649.03 

Sund ry ad Vances to subsid iar>' com- i 

panics.;. 1,«.W,516.34 ! 

Sundry debtors. 737,8.61.08 

Pumiture. 18,902.04 

(;a.sh in baud and at bonk. 381,087.71 


Total. 14.007,700.10 


t.lABILlTIES. 


Capital st(M*k issued: 
1 ‘ref. 611 . c. eum., 
978,095 shares, par 


. 

&4,K90,475 


! Coin., par $5, f2 

oulled on each 
share. 1.200.000 

shares. 

2,400,000 

• 

Bonds i&merl. 

5,797,850 

«7,290.475.00 
5,797,8.50.00 

Uiilssncd. 

202,150 

Sundry creditors. 

6,000,000 

491,6.58.84 

Interest on bonds ai'erued to date. 

57.978.60 

Depretdation fund. 


225,000.00 

1 Balance. 


204,80:1.76 

Total. 


14,0(i7,766.10 


I'EKSONAI. STATEMENT OK THE WITNSJiS—ADVANTAfiliS OF COMBINATION. 

I do not think that in iinswer to the inquiries of the commission I can add any¬ 
thing of value to the mass of material which has already lieen gotten together. 

I myself am wliat is called a self-made man. 1 have risen from the ranks. I have 
had the opiiortimity to observe the manufacture of thread, etc., as earrieil on in the 
United States from the staudiioint lioth of lunployer and employee. I am a thorough 
believer in the advantage to all eoneerned of eom'binatioii on a conservative and suit¬ 
able basi.s. It admits of economies whieh are in the general interest. So as not to 
invite (’ompetition it is nect'ssary that the jirice of the manufiU’tured article shall be 
kept at a ininimubi. 

There is an immense amount of capital in the United States awaiting investment 
in any profitable enterprise. Any attempt at an inoriiinate profit in the carrying on 
of any considerable business is a sure invitation to rivalries and comjietition. The 
only protection is that the price shall lie kept loiv, and that the manufacturer shall 
rely lor his returns upon the magnitude of his transactions, and not upon an extrava¬ 
gant rate of profit. Low prices mean eidargeel output. Low prices are of course in 
the interest of the consumer. Prices are kejit down by the necessity of the situation 
for the manufaeturcr. Combination maki'S this po.ssible. Business must be done 
upon a paying basis or it will not la: done at all. The community can afford to jiay 
a fair price for a goial article. 

I believe that it is to the interest of the manufacturer to unite capital, talent, and 
effort, but to give suceeas to .such a union it is essential that the character of the 
product shall be kept uji to the highest possible standard, and shall lie funiished at 
the lowest [lossible priie. 

THE RELATION OK tlAI'ITAI. TO LABOR. 

I do not believe there is any necessary antagonism between capital and labor. It 
is my judgment, and the result of iny oliservation and exjierienci', that both capital 
and labor should be hampered as little as possible with restrictions, and that each 
should largely be left to take care of itoelf, and each to see to it tMUt, so far as either 
is ooncemM, business shall lie conducted ujxm fair business principles. 

Whatever may be the course elsewhere, it is imiiOBsible in this country for capital 
to tyrannize over lalxir. The lalxiring classes are too intelligent; they are too sensi¬ 
ble; they are too conscious of their own power. They understand too well the 
power of labor combinations, the force of public opinion, and the possibility of 
resorting to legislation if that should be found to be necessary. 

I know very little about combinations ot labor additional to that which is gener¬ 
ally understood by the community. If anyone suffers from such combinations, it 
seems to me that it is the class of skilled, capable, and industrious employees, who, 
by such imions and organizations, are retluccd to a lower standard of work, capacity, 
and intellifKnce, and are thus ileprived of what is honestly their due. Peniape I. 
have no rijpit to express an opinion upon the subject. I certainly have no wish to 
volunteer one. It is my experience that the Ijetter men suffer from such organiza¬ 
tions. I do not mean that there are not some purjioses for which labor should com¬ 
bine. In numbers there is strength. 
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Neither ill the American Thread Company, nor, no far as I reeall, in tlie ease of llie 
pnAecesflor eomiianies, iiaa there been trouble from ntrikes. The effort at all tiiiieH 
lias been to keep harmonioiiH relations with employees, to pay them a fair priee, and 
to see to it that it is to tlieir interest to ^rve faitiifully. 

The work is skiiled work. It is paid for both by the piece and by time. Tiie 
rates whieti labor receives constitute a fair remuneration, and sbonld iirovide satis¬ 
factorily for the prudent and economical bringing up of a family. 

THE RKillT TO STKIKK KVIST.S, BUT STUIKES OKNRK.ll.I.V ,\RE NOT BEXKKIOIAI. TO I.ABOR. 

I am not opjxised to strikes unattendisl by violence. I think that labor should 
have the same right to protect itself in any lawful way that belongs to capital. But 
1 doubt A’crymucli whether actual resort lo a strike riwults beneficially to labor. 
Kmployers will not permit their workmen to go to sucii an extreme if by ^reement, 
or in some cases by arbitration, labor is willing to make a rea.sonable arrangement. T 
diuibt wlietber tlnwe would ordinarily be dilliculty if the (|uestioii were tad ween the 
particular manufacturer and ids particular employ ws. Tlu^ ebams-s are many to one 
that they would come to a satisfaidory arrangeimmt if there were no outside inter- 
ferenee. 

A [irolonged strike in my judgment is almost alwavs to the disailvantage of labor. 
Cajiilal may suffer. Ttie probability is that labor will suffer more. A strike means 
a direct, actual, practical loss to labor, and while in tlie end it may force an inensuse 
ol wages, it is little likely that the increase will make good the ludual loss during the 
susprmsion of work. 

I am not in favor of (T)mpulsory arbitration, noram 1 in favor of tla^ right hj ap|X!al 
by injunction to the courts, except when it is the only remedy to prevent violeiue. 
I think that the law should be enforced, f think tliat property should Ixi protectwi. 
I think that jtersons who are willing to work should be able to rely u])on the law to 
s<« that the opportunity is afforded them. If an attmnpt to coerce is ma<le, and it 
can Isnjreveuted by injunction, 1 can see no reason against such ndief, jirovided other 
remedies jirove to Iw inefiicattious. 

AMERICAN TUKEAl) COMI'ANv’s KEI.ATIONS TO EMl'l.oVEES—WAOES AND TENEMENTS. 

We pay our labor weekly. Wo]iay incasli. We do not adopt a sliding wage scale, 
iior make the payment of labor ilependent n|)on Imsiness success. Wedonotimisrse 
tinea or |)enalties. As long as a workman is willing to serve, and lo do his work 
liroporly, he is sure ol his position and of his ])ay. 

At liolyoke. Mass., we liar’e factory teneim’nts sullicient to accommorlate alxiut 
one-eighth ol the jiersons eniployisi llioni, and at Willimantic, (kmn., we have tene¬ 
ments sufficient for about one-half the lalsir emiiloyed tlicre. 

^ The iT'lative rale of wages has considerably advanced during the past oO years. 
Employment lias also become more regular. Tliis is jiarticularly so since the organ¬ 
ization of the American Tliread Oomiiany. The increase has Ixien gradual, but 
continuous. 

in a way the social condition of our labor has imprim'd during tlie jaust .50 years. 
By this I mean that the general situation of emiiloyees wifli reference to the amount 
that they can earn, the coin eniences which are in 'their reach, the necessaries which 
they can provide, and the comforts and luxuries wliicli are possible, has improved. 

There is a sense in which the siMiial conditions of labor in our line, in the jxist ,50 
years, has not improved. Fifty years ago a large proportion of emiiloyei'S were 
native born. A large projiortion came from native families of farmers and jiersoiis 
of more or leas indeptindence of ixisition and means. That class of employees has 
coiusidcrably diminished. 

NUMBER OE EMPiaiVEEH—UOUUS OF I.ABOR—I.IMITATION OF TIIE I.ABOR llAV. 

The nnmlier einjiloyed in our industry lias very largely increased. This is so not¬ 
withstanding the fact tliat improvements are continually being made in machinery, 
and that the work is largely done by machinery. All such improvements lower 
price, consequently increase output, aiid so creahi an enlarged necessity for labor. 

y’'f®'hployee8 on an average work for nearly liOO days in the txiurse of a year. 

In Ma^chusetta tliey work 68 hours a week; elsewhere (10 hours a wisik. AVe do 
""t';mploy Sunday labor. 

tf. t E workday movement, it is my opinion that if a man wishes 

5e permitted to do so, and to work as many hours a day as he 
iiaes. Pew good workmen will take a holiday, or will ever wish to shorten hours 
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unlesi tliey can do no at the expense of their employers. That is a matter which I 
think should lx; ix^rmitted to reRulate itself. Holidays are not of <«rtain ailvantage; 
perha])8 because we do not know how to use them. 

Wo have never tried cooperation, premium payments, profit sharing, industrial 
copartnership, or anything of the kind. I think that our employees prefer a satis- 
m'tory, definite jiayment rather than a less amount with a possibility of an increase 
deiiendent upon the success of the business. Workmen are suspicious of their 
employers. Under an arranttement of the kind referred to they would always be in 
doubt whether they were receiving everything to which they were entitled. In saying 
this I make np reference to a irlass of very sujierior employees who under a profit- 
sharing system would n-ceive large payments. Such men would have the intelligence 
to see to It, and would be pretty sure to take care that their interests would be looked 
alter in a way that would lie satisfactory to themselves. 

RlTINOlIK COMPETITION IN THE THREAD BUSINESS A ClIlEP REASON TOR EORMINU THE 
AMERICAN THREAD (XIMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) The statement is quite complete along certain lines, but there 
are some points that have not been covered. Will you tell us what was the condi¬ 
tion of the business at the time that it was proposed to organize the American Thread 
Oomiiany?—A. Well, there was qiiite a rivalry between the different comiianies with 
reference to disposing of the goods. Some were cutting prices in all kinds of ways 
to get the trade, and the consequence was that the basiiiess was down to a very low 
profit, it any at all. This was true of many of the concerns that finally went into 
this organization. 

(f. In many cases the condition of the business was such that the mills were mak¬ 
ing practically no money at all?—A. Yea. 

Q. So that you would give as at any rate one of the chief reasons for coming 
together, the desire to avoid ruinous eomjx.itition?—A. Yes. 

ECONOMIES IN SALE OF I’RODOtrP THHOUail CO.MBINATI0N—CLERICAL EXPENSES 
LESSENED—SAVINO IN SALESMEN AND IN ADVERTISINO. 

Q. What other reasons were prominent?—A. Another reason was that by putting 
the different concenis under one oiganization there would be an immense amount 
saved hi disjiosing of the jiroduct of (he different concerns, and also in the nianu- 
faidure. 

Q. In what ways did you expect to make,savings in disposing of the product?—A. 
Before the organization 10 or 12 ilifferent concerns had different stores and offices 
in various cities all over the country, and they also had employees in all their 
offices, and each concern had drummers, as we call them, going all over the country 
to dispose of the goods. By organization we practically united all of the offices in 
each city. In that way we saved a tremendous amount of rents, and also saved a 
good ileal of expense in the bix)kkee|)ing, by having it all concentrated under one 
roof, with one set of men. 

(1. Were you able to save ex)KUise in traveling salesmen?—A. Yea; we have saved 
considerably in that line. 

Q. With how many fewer traveling salesmen are you able to get along?—A. Oh, I 
should think with about two-thirds. 

Q. Would you say, then, that you get along with fewer traveling salesmen and also 
that they are more efficient in their work?—A. Yea; we picked out the best ones, 
of course, to keep. 

Q. In selling the goods of the American Thread Company, you hai?o advertising of 
different kinds, of course. Will you tell us whether there is any sfiecial saving in 
advertising—A. Yes, an immense saving. We advertise now but very little. Pre¬ 
vious to the combination, as yon term it, there were what we called “cabinets” 
famished by each con<»m that sold thread to the stores for retail. Those cabinets 
cost from $6 to apiece, and they were furnished with 100 dozen of thread. Since 
the new organization we have dispensed with furnishing those cabinets. 

Q. You no longer furnish any cabinets at all?—A. Not free. If they wish them at 
cost, we furnish them. 

Q. About what saving or percentage of saving did this cencentration enable you to 
effect in rents, office forte, bookkeepers, and so on?—A. 1 really could not tell that. 

I never looked into it; but the saving in the rents would be a great deal more than 
in the bookkeeping. 

Q. But the saving at any rate was very large—enough so as to affect dividends con¬ 
siderably?—A. Well, I should think it would make considerable difference. I could 
not tell exactly how much, but 1 am sure it was quite a large sagging. 
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BCONOMIKS IN MANUPA{?niBI'>—Hl>BCIALIi!ATrON IN MANIIKAimiKE »Y TIIK VAKIOIW PEANTH. 

Q. In what other way did you make savinga? You have spoken of the savings in 
sales, and did you also say savings were ma<Ie in manufacture?—A. Yes. 

Q. How were tliose savii^ brought about?—A. Formerly each eomwrn had to 
carry a complete stock of different kinds. There is an immense detail to tlie thread 
business. Each concern formerly had to carry a hundrcil different colors, kinds, 
and numbers, in order to get the sales. Under tlie new concentration, we have an 
arrangement for each mill to make a specialty, whicli atluces tremendously the cost 
of making and we keep a regular account; all comes to one focus, and we can 
tell at any time whether we are getting too much of this or the other kind, and in 
that way the aggregate stock of all tlie mills is reduced almost one-half. 

Q. Are you able to use your machinerv to tietter effect by having the maidiinerv 
in any one establishment running all the time along one line?—A. IVeidedlv, yes. 

OUTPm' AND <.‘AI*A(1ITY OF AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY COMPARED WITH FORMER AOCiRE- 
(UTR OUTPUT OF THE CONSTITUKNT (T)MPANJES. 

Q. Is your present output of threiwl as huge as the aggregate out put of the differ¬ 
ent establishments tiefore the concentration?—A. Just at the present time I do not 
think it is quite as large. For the first 6 or H months we could not fill the orders; 
we ixiuld not keep up. At present, it is aliout the average. 

Q. Have you Ixam able to close ilown any establishments, or are they all run¬ 
ning?—A. Two or three small concerns loeiiti'd at out-of-the-way places' we idosed 
down, and sent some of tlie machinery to the Willimantic and some to the Holyoke 
faihiries. 

Q. There has been a change in the location of somi> of the machinerv, but your 
Iiroducing cafiacity is as large as before?-A. Just about the same. 


eOMIUNATIOV .MAKES POSSIIll.E A .SAVINIl IN THE PUUCIIASE OK SCPPI.IES. 

Q. Do you think of any other economies that you have tiuwle iKcsidc's these in 
manufacture and in selling?—A. Well, in buying our supplies. Buying cotton 
and everything of that kind in large amounts is an advantage.. 

^ ootton supplies, for example, for your different 

establislqnents through your one office in New York?—A. Yes. 
y. And then you ship them to the plants when wantecl?—A. Yes. 
y. 8o also as regards your other supplies? What other kind of supplies do voii 
think off-A. Oil, leather Ixdtiiig. 

_ y. Can you not inform us as to the amount that you save in the course of a year 
these supplies from the companies being united in this way?—A. 
Well, I should think that we save at least .'5 per cent. 

y. Do you find that this advantage comes simply from buying a larger quantity, 
or cm you have more skillful buyers?—A. Well, we have one man appointol i)ur]s)8ely 
for that business. That is his whole business, and he looks to it closely all the time, 
and m that way he is better jsisted and probably gets Isitter prices than would be 
obtainable on the old basis. 

y. Cm you give any estimate as to the saving that comes in the buying ot ixit- 
tonf-A. I could not say i>articularly alxnit that. Under the old management of 
thmm, when 1 bought the cotton for the Merrick Thread Comjiany, I always 
bought a year’s supply in December. As a general thing—not always—it turn(.cd out 
best, for in that way we had a lietter pick, getting the best gimles that were then 
just TOining in. Not very long after the new organisation went into operation, the 
1 wvP •?' commenced to go up very fast, and along about the Ist of January, 
itTO, It WM very high, and the consequence was, our buyer (after weeharged one man 
with all the buymg) thought best not to buy at that time, and I think he has sine* 
purchased in smaller loto, more as we used to do, from hand to moutli. But the 
price of cotton, taking it all together, has lieen a great deal higher than it was 4 
c b ywrs previous to the organization. 

* c** have storage capacity so that if the state of the market seemixl to jus- 
uty it you could buy a year’s supply in advance?—A. Yea. 

PIllCE op THKEAD INCREASED IN PROINIRTION TO INCREASED COST OF HAW MATERIAL. 

^ ({eneral range of prices of your thread as compared with 

o(^“ti’-»tion?—A. 'The prices were kept the same up to the time 
lai tne raw material commenced to rise. After upland cotton, the kind that we 
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buy sometime*, hjul risen from (i cents to 11 cents, and the sea island from 14 to 22, 
the ])rice of the threail was put up in alsxit tlie same proportion, Ixicause of tliat 
incireasefi cost of raw material. 

(J. So yon would say there has lM«n an increase in tlie jirice of the product in pro¬ 
portion to the increase in the raw material?—A. Yes. 

(J. Would it 1)0 more than that?—A. 1 tiunk that, jnstas marly as we could iigtire 
it- just about in that proix)rtion. • 


CKUT.VIN' IIK.\N1>S WKHK ltEl>l)(:KI) IN' CHICK .\PTEK TIIK COMIIINATION W.\S COUMRI). 

(h After the combination was formeihand liefore the jwiceof the raw material 
went up, there was no riHluction in the price of your tflread as the i-esuit of these 
economies that you made?—A. Some of the brands were put down. 

(J. And were others put uj)?—A. Not until this time referred to, when the raw 
material went up. To give you a little idea: There are at least 20 different qualities 
of thread made, and the jirice varies all the way from 16 cents a doiten to 60, acconl- 
ing to theiiuality of the material, the number of strands, and the goodneas of the 
thread. 

(J. Does your coini>any manufacture anything bcsnles cotton thread?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What aie the other lines that yoii manufacture? We also manufactun! 
cotton yarns. 

(h Did the jirices of your cotton yarns vary in the same, way as the thread?—A. 
A'es. 

il. Was the price of cotton yarn rcdncisl at alt before the jiriee of cotton went U})?— 
A. 1 think it remaineil the same. 

Q. Did the price of yarn go up aftsTwards wlnsi the ]iriee of eott.on went uj)?—A. 
Yes. 


niSISIS.Mi OF'I'lIH INCKKA.SKI) CHOFI'IS HKSCI.TINO FIIOM TIIK SXIONOMIES OF COMHINATION. 

Q. Then, if T understand what you have said, the savings that came from the vari¬ 
ous economies that you spoke of went mainly to increasing the dividends? The 
business had been bad Ixifore, and the new company took the jirotit mainly?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. But in a fewgrades Iheconsumets got the benefit of the economies?—A. The 
prices 'were not put npany. The new concern kept right along, and in fact i t lias hardly 
got straightened out yet. The old concern sold to the same men; no changes were 
made, particularly; everything went along just as though the ])lants had been sepa¬ 
rate; but after we uniteit there wert> some of the lower grailes of thread on which 
the prices were put down. There was such an iminense competition in those low 
grades that none of the yarn mills could make them. In order to sell, we liad to 
put down the price. 

eilOI-ORTION OF OUTPUT CONTHOI.I.HI) IIV THE .\.MKHIC\.\' TIIKEAI) COMPANV. 

Q. How large a proportion of the output of thread in this country does the Amer¬ 
ican Thread Oomiiany have?—A. As nearly as 1 can form an opinion, T sliould say it 
would be a little less than one-third of the sewing thread. 

Q. So you still have competition?—A. Yes; plenty of it. 

y. And the lowering of price, of which you s|K)ke, on these lo\yer grarles, was 
forced by this outside com|s!tition?—A. Ye.s. 

CHIEF COMPETITOHS IN TIIK THREAD INDUSTRY—THE COATS COMPANV. 

Q. Who are your chief competitors?—A. Well, there is the immense floats con¬ 
cern, a foreign company. There is what we cail Gardener Hall, and the Wachusetts 
Company, and a man by the name of Isaac Klnhorn. 

y. And yet you say you think yon have a little less than one-third of the output. 
Do you mean a little less than one-third of the amount manufactured in this coun¬ 
try?—A. Yes. The foreign corporation manufactures its thread in this country. 

Q. The f^als establishment, then, has a concern hero and manufactures here?— 
A. Yes; it is all made here, and the Clarke’s, which is now with the Coats’. 

y. Do the Coats people manufacture any of the threail here that is sold abroad?— 
A. Not that I know of. ' 

y. You think they manufacture simply for the American market?—^A. Yes. 
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COMPAIUTIVK WAOKS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA IN THE THREAD INDUSTRY. 

Q. Do you know how the wages ill youreatahlistiments.or intheAinericau estalilisii- 
ments, compare with the wages in England and in Scotland?—A. Yes; they are just 
about one-halt less there than they are here. 

Q. You pay just about twice as much as is iiaid there?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does it happen that the Coats l)eo^>lo mamifactiire their thread hero 
insteail of manufacturing it in England and sending it here?—A. Because there is a 
duty on it. That is what brought them here in Ihc first place. 

eUKSENT WAGES IN THREAD INDlOTliV HIIIHEK THAN THOSE OK TEN YEARS AGO. 

Q. Have your wages changed any since the organization of this comtmny?— A. 
Yes; they have increased. 

Q. Abouthow much?—A. Oh, 1 <an not tidl you that. The wages of pieceworkers 
have not varied much, but the pay of day helji has increasisl some. 

Q. How do the wages now compare with the wages paid 10 years ago?—A. They 
are higher. 

tj. Was there any reduction of wages during the perioii of depression in 189.S, 
1894, 1895?—A. Not in the mill I was connei'tisl with. 1 think the Williinantic 
mill made a reduction of 10 per cent. There was never any reduction made in the 
company 1 was with—the Merrick Company. 

Q. So that every change that has been made has been ujiward?—A. Yes. 

Q. .Vnd this change that has been made in the wages paid by the American Thread 
Comiiany has been mostly in the jiay of day labor?—A. Yre; in the jiay of overseers 
and simeriiitendents. 

Q. Tliey have had their wages increased?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think of any other class of lalxir besides siiperinteiideiits whose wages 
have been put up?—A. Well, I think the wages of some of the dresser tcndei's 
were raiscil about 7 or 7i per cent. 

WAGES RKI’EIVED AND IVORK IHINE IIV .MALE AND KK.MAI.E l.AltORERS. 

Q. 1 sujipose yon have also working by the day some unskilled laborers for tioxing, 
packing, carting, and so on?—A. Not very many. AVe, have a few, of course. All 
the jmckiiig is done in the mill. 

(}. What are the wages that you pay to tbo.s(‘ who ivork by the day—to ordinary 
laborers?—A. The females that work by the day range from $1 to aliout $1.50; the 
malo.s, young men, from $1.50 to $2.50. 

Q. What kind of work do the women do?—A. The women attend the winders, 
twisters, and do such work as that. 

tj. And what work do the. men receiving the higher wages jairform?— A. Well, 
they are mule spiiiners and ilresser tendci'S. 

Do the, men and women do the same kind of work at all?—A. No. 

(j. You spoke of the fact also that some of your employees were working by the 
piei'p. About what pro|Kirtion of your laliorerN are working by the piece as com¬ 
pared with those, that work by the day?—,V. I should think something like one- 
third. 

Q. How do their wages compare?—A. The females make all the way from $1.25 to 
$1.75 a day. 1 do not think we have many men that work by the piece. The mule 
spinners have an arrangement to be paid jiart by the day and [lart by the quantity. 

TENEMENT HOITSES—CllAHAtn'ER—KENT, AND K.VCII.ITIES Fl RNISllEl). 

Q. I notice that in your statement you siiokeof having teiiemeiit houses in Holyoke 
and also in Williinantic?—A. Yes. 

^ Q. I lielieve you said that at Holyoke about one-eighth of the employees are pro¬ 
vided for in that way?—A. Oh, I think it is less than that. 

Q. I suppose you make something of a profit out of the rent?—A. No; we would 

very glad to sell the houses and not keep any at all. 

Q. When, arid why did you put them up?—A. Well, they were put up 80 to 35 years 
ago, when there were no tenements there. AVo had to nave boartling houses; but 
’ p *** become a city everyone can mit tenements. 

, (by Mr. Phillips.) Are the people housed in the same tenements that were 
DuiltSOyearsago?—A. Soineof themare. That is, they were built about 30 to 35 years 
8go. The houses have been kept riglit up to the handle, with all modem improve¬ 
ments. They were built in isoi 
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Q. What is the character of the houses built in that period?—A. They were built 
of wood; they were good houses. 

Q. How many rooms?—A. There were two tenements in a house; I should say there 
were at least 12 or 14 rooms in the tenements. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Do you know alwut what rent you receive for these tene¬ 
ments?—A. I do not know what rent they get in Holyoke. I know what rent we 
get down at the lake. 

Q. Do you have tenement houses there also?—A. Yes; we liad to liave; there 
were no houses there. 

Q. About what rents do you get there?—A. Five dollars a month. 

Q. How many rooms are there in those tenements?—A. Six or 8. 

Q. (By Mr. I’nii.i.ips.) For each family?—A. Yes; we get $5 a month, and supply 
them with all fuel, free. They have plenty of water there, right on a big lake. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Then the intention in building these tenements was not to 
make conditions'good, but was practically a case of necessity?—A. Yes; we had to 
do BO. 

Q. And the intention was not to make mon^ from the rents?—A. No; we have 
been trying to sell those houses at Holyoke for .5 years, and can’t do it. 

Nl'.MIIEK AND CHARACTEK OK EMPLOYEES WHO OWN THEIR OWN HOUSES. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) 1 desire to ask one question alxiut the difl’iculty of selling 
the tenement hoiLses. What per cent of your (leople own their own places of resi¬ 
dence?—A. Nearly all of our overseers, superintendents, and a great many of the 
dresser tenders own their own houses. I could not say what proiKirtion to the whole 
amount of hands we have, but there are quite a good many of them. 

Q. Are the wages such as to enable them to own their own places by economical 
living?—A. Yes; they build them out of their earnings. 

Q. But you do not know the jier cent that own their own houses?—A. 1 could not 
say. I can think of probably 20 people—20 overseers and sujierintendents who own 
their own houses. 

Q. More of the overseers own than of the common laborers?—A. Yes; the latter 
hire their tenements. 

Q. Do the laborers get sufficient wages to build houses?—A. Not what we call the 
common laliorers. But there are some that work by the day that own their own 
houses. Of course, lots of this laboPis female labor, and their families live there. 
They come from Canada—in later years increasingly from Canada. They hire tene¬ 
ments and save their money; put it in the bank—lots of them. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Alioiit w'hat percentage of your laborers are French Cana¬ 
dians?—A. 1 suppose one-third; probably one-quarter to one-third, now. 

Q. Are the others mostly American born?—A. The others arc mostly American. 

Q. Do you have any Irish immigrants who are not yet naturalized?—A. No; the 
laborers are either Ameruan born or French Canadians. 

THE TARIKK ON IMTORTKO THKEAI). 

Q. You spoke also of the fact that the tariff had brought the Coats |ieople, over 
here to manufacture?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you rememlier what the tariff is on thread?—A. Well, the tariff now is 6 
cents on every 1,200 yards—12 cents on a dozen 200 yards, which is the ordinary 
sized spool, and a proportional addition it in excess of the 200-yard aixx?l. 

Q. Will you tell also what the tariff is on the other lines of y«ur products?— 
A. Well, it varies according to the prices and numbers and doubles and yarn; takes 
in quite a large category. 

Q. About what percentage, ad valorem, would it be on spool cotton and other 
articles, including yam, etc.?—A. Between 40 and 60 per cent. 

Q. That tariff is high enough wholly to prevent the foreign thread from coming in 
here?—A. No. At present the companies which inann^ture—the Chadwick’s, the 
Brook’s—which were foreign concerns, have amalgamated with the Coats Company. 
They made thread over there, and those threads were sent here at one time; some, 
but not \en much; and since they amalgamated those threads are piit up here by 
the Coats Company. 

Q. Did the Coats Company formerly send their thread over here before they built 
their American factory?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon remember about what time they built their American factories?—A. 
They commenced about 1888,1 think. '' 
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Q. Since then they have increased their iattories considerably?—A. Yes. 

Q, Are those establishments of the Coats in this country controlled entirely by the 
English firm, or have they also taken in American capital with them, ami made a 
separate company here?—A. They are controlled by foreign capital. 


HEMOVAL or THE TARIKK WOULD DESTBOY MANUFACTmiK OK TmusAD IN AMEUICA. 

y. What would you say with reference to the general question of the tariff on 
thread? Would it be desirable to lower it?—A. 1 think it is about right as it is. 

Q. In your judgment, what would be the effect of removing the tariff on threaii?— 
A. Well, I think the thread would then be made in England and sent here. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Why?—A. Bc^caiise laljor is just one-half there what it 
costs here, and they can get the cotton as (cheaply as we can. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harkis.) Do you think that the economies of consolidation 
would in a given time allow you to compete with the world without the tarifl ancl 
without lowering the wages of lalior very materially?—A. Well, 1 think it woiilcl 
help us toward it; whether it would Ix) enough to accomplish that whole dificrence 
or not I can not say. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Do the English manufacturers have combinations also to make 
the same economies in thread?—A. Yes. That has been done in later years. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Did the Coats Company combine with anybody cdse in 
England?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Did you mean to say that if the tariff on thread were removed, 
in your iudguieut it would priudlcally drive the thread manufacturing business out of 
this country?—A. Yes. 

(J. You clo not think you could ccomiiete at all?—A. We could not do it. 

Q. Would that apply also to cotton yarn as well as to thread?—A. Not nearly to 
the same extent, bemuse not nearly as much labor goes into yarn as into thread. 

Q. Is thread making a matter largely of machine manufaicture, or is there a great 
deal of hand labor employed?—A. Oh, there is a gre-at deal of hand lalsu- on it with 
all the inventions of machines. 

Q. More hand labor in the manufacture of the sjMxd thread than there is in the 
manufacture of the yarn?—A. Oh, yes. 


PROPORTION WHICH LAHOR CO.ST POR,Ma TO 'roTAL COST OK PKOIU Cr. 

Q. Can you tell what proixirtion of the cost of your iinxlmt is lalxir cost?—A. I 
should think about one-half was lalxir cost. 

(1. Woiihi that apply to the yarn and the thrciwl Ixith?-No; that apolies to 
the thread. 

Q. Atxmt how much of the cost of the varn is labor cost?—A. Well, from one- 
ipiarter to one-half. 

Q- (By Mr. Ci.ARKE.) When you say labor coat in that n'sjHxd., you mean the 
labor cost in your mills; you do not refer to the labor that develoiKjd the material 
and brought it to you?—A. No. 


KKMOV.VI, OK TAIUKK ON TUKRAI) WOULD AKKKtT WAOKJS. 


t i?’ this jK>int of tht^ economies of production tiiat have 

lollowcd tlie organization in this wnintry: Tliwe same advantages arc within the 
of the combinations existing in England?—A. 1 siip|X)8e so. 

Q. And if the tariff were removed there is notiung to prevent the organizations in 
ivngiand fmm haying every advantage of production that tlte fac^tories in America 
there?—A. So far as the getting togetlier and amalgamating is concerned. 
iR « . . f “8t of raw material, as you have already stated. Then 

me first to fm the effect of the removal of tliat protection would be the lalwr 
employed in the factorieB?—A. Yes. 

^’arquhar.) Where the wages of labor form half of tliocostof your 
'8 an average of 40 to 50 per cent protection, is that tariff suf- 
.1 ‘•inference in wages between this country and Europe?-A. I 

L ™ tariff is just about equal to the difference of the i«st of the 

late here and over there. 

nn oil"?*'®*' places the American manufactnrer and tlie Euroiiean manuhictnrer 
n wl” !" competing line?—A. That is it. 

'"i- What importations have we of foreign thread now?—A. I do not know of any. 
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t\)RKir.N THRKAI) MANm''A(TUUKH.S AHB INTKIIKSTKI) IN' AMERICAN’ PLANTS. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Then if they are placed on an equality ought there not to 
be some importation?—A. Those thread inaKers over there all have their mills here. 
All that make thrcaul over there are interested in the mills here. 

Q. niy Mr. Fariifiiar.) That is, a jiortion of European capital invested in the 
threaii inauiifaetnre there has removed hero?—A. They we on both sides. 

Q. Building American factories, but at the same time coming in here and compet¬ 
ing with the .\merican manufacturers under the tariff?—A. They have moved their 
mills here tinsell their thread made hero to the United Slates, and the threat! that 
is sold in other parts of the world they make in Paisley, Scotland. 

iMPossniLE oe.nkrai.lv Eon American' MANcsAfTiiuEns *fo compete in the fokeion 

MARKET. 

Q. Do you e.Nport at all?—A. Not very much. 

(j. Do you know of any exportation on the part of the American thread makers?— 
A. None of any couse(|Ucnce. 

^ Q. Do you think it is isvssible under the prices we have here and the prices in 
Europe to ex|iort threat!?—A. Not unless you have some article they do not make— 
some extra (luality or sixicialty for some particular purisise that they can not get 
there. 

Q. How does the New York market comp.aro with the boiidon market in thread 
prices?—A. 1 could not tell you that, for I really do not know the prices they have 
over there now. 

Q. Under the cheaper production due to smaller wages in Great Britain, do the 
consumers in Great Britain get any a<lvantage over the American consumers?—A. 
Well, that depends on what price the maker puts on thread. 1 do not know exactly 
what the prices are over there. The makers could sell thread cheaper there than we 
can here. 

Q. But you are not sure whether they <!o or not?—A. No. 

Q. Can yon give uS the lignres in the lamdon market and the market here on the 
same grades of thread?—A. The retail price of 200 yards, (i cord is equal to 4 cents 
in American currency in ixmdon and is 5 cents in New York. 

SELLINO PRICE OE THREAD WAS ONLY INCREASED StlFEHTENTLY TO COVER INCREASED 
CO.ST OE RAW MATERIAL. 

Q- (By Jlr. A. I.. Harris.) The cost of production of your finished pnidiict is 
alx)ut one-half labor?—A. Somewhere about that; 1 could not say exactly. 

Q. 1 understood you to say that the increased iirice of your finisheil prbiluct was at 
the same |ier cent as the incrciused cost of your raw materials. Now, it halt of the 
coat of the poKluct is lalsir cost, and there was no material increase in the coat of 
lalmr, was there not an actual increase in the margin Ijetween the cost to you and 
your selling price to the consumer?—A. Oh, no, no; the linished iircsluct was 
increased in price about what the difference in the cost of the raw material maiie 
in the cost of those gooils. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Do voti think that the American lalxrrcr in the thread mills 
is more efficient than the Pinglish laborer?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that even though the wages here might be double what they are in Great 
Britain, the labor cost would not be double?—A. No; the laborers do more work 
here. 

Q. About how much more is the actual labor coat here?—A. I.«t me explain a 
little. All these parts of the spool-cotton making which are done by the piece come 
right down to the percentage of difference. The English manufacturers pay about 
one-half as much as we pay for winding a doxen spools, and so all through the 
piecework. When you come to the hands that work by the day, why, of course, 
then comes in this difference in efficiency. VVe have the advantage there. A man 
will do more here than there—do it right along all the time. 

Q. Where they work by the piece, of coitrse, that advantage does not enter?— 
A. That brings it right down to the actual cost. We pay a cent a dozen and they 
pay half a cent a dozen for winding. That is the essence of it. 

AITXHINT OE THE EORMATION OP THE AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY. 

Q. Will you take up now the question of the way in which the company was 
organized here? State how they brought togetliRr the different plants, the general 
method of organization, and the jiart that the English thread manufacturers took in 
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organizing this American c.ompany.—A. Mr. Dos Passos afarteci tlie thing flrat. 
lie aaw tlie different heada of tneao varioua concerna and got' tliem to agree upon a 
priw! for which tliey would diapoae of their Block—in other worda, took an option for 
a certain length of time. And they workeil along for quite a long time; and, aa I 
underatand, he went over to England and aaw partiea there that repreaented the 
Engliah Sewing Cotton Company that had l)eeu formed there, and got them inter- 
wted in the j)roiect. Thev came over and had that ojition continued two or three 
times; and finally it got down to a point where they thought they could carry the 
thing through, and those options were taken up and paid for. 

Q. Then do yon understand that Mr. Dos Pasaos was acting for the leading men in 
the English Sewing Cotton Company?—A. I think he was, in the final wind-up of-the 
thing. 


C50MM0N AND PIlKKKItKKi) ST<iCK AN1> BDNIW OF TUB .AMKKICAN TIIKEAD COMPANY. 

Q. Do you know wliat proimrtion of the capital that was necessary to Imy in these 
American plants was furnwhed by the English comiKuiy?—A. The money necessary 
was furnished by the Engliah Sewing Cotton Conqiany. Some of the sellers bmk 
bonds instead of cash. 

Q. Dolnnderstand, then, thatthepreaentAmericanThn-ad Company’sstockia held 
largely by this English Sewing Cotton Comi«inv?—A. The common stock is. When 
it was decided to consummate the new American Thread Comjiany, a prospectus' was 
issued in England and in this country asking for subscriiitions, and a large majoritv 
of the preferred stock was suliscrilied for mostiv in England; some here, and the bondfa 
were nearly all taken in this country. Of the common stock there had Ikshi but little 
paid in, and tbat was held by tbe English Sewing Cotton Company. 

Q. The English shares were, I believe, small shares—$5 sliares?-A. Yes. 

(J. About how much was jraid in on the common stock?—A. There was $2 iiaid in 
at first; there has been more iiaid in since. 

tj. Then as to the bonds; what per cent were the.se bomls?—A. Four percent cold 
bonds. ' '■ 

Q. Those were largely taken here?—A. Quite largely. 

Q. Were they taken mainly by the ownersof these different companies?—A Some 
(it them were. 

(i. These compniea that sold out to tlie American Thread Company received 
(heir irny m cash, or in bonds, or in stock, or in what way?—A. Well, there were 
quite a gwd many that took half money and half bonds; some took all money, and 
some took mon‘ lainds than they did cash. 

Q. But in the main they did not take common stock, or even preferred stock?_A. 

No; not very much of the preferred stock. There was a large jiortion of it sold in 
England. 


TUB UNllLISIl SKWISO COTIDN COMl-ANV OWNS A MAJOBITV OF TlIK STOCK AND 
CONTItOLS TTIK AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Pnii.i.ips.) Then, according to that, the English own the maioritv of 
this cominmy’s stock?—A. Yes. j . 

A of tfie dividends would go to England and not to this country?— 

A 'I '“‘‘‘“y’ the ii'orket for sale all the time. 

H- (By Mr. .Ienks.) But at the [ircsent time the majority of lioth stocks, com- 
ri?e Fn iTS'’"'' ’ lield liythe English Sewing Cotton Connianyf-A. 

‘a tAnghsli St>wiiig Cotton Comi»my does not own all the iirofcrred stock. ' 

H- Ihey own all the common?—A. Nearly all of it. 

J'"'PiV’";"ers of the preferred besides the Engli.sh Cotton 
llmiSr.. ';’''e’'f"I’je>J-»ndP. touts?—A. Ithink.l. and P. Coats took ItMlO,000 of 
s a/i donV V ^ prefe^ stock does iiot vote in the comiianv. Tlie voting 

is an (tone by the common stock. ' e 

hihimUryJl.A*”Ycr'^ England and not in 

■‘»mny Cotton Comiiany any directors in the 

ixactly.”'^ ^‘'^ters do they have?—A. Well, 1 think 3; 1 could not say 

Q ‘''c wmmny are also directors here?-A. Yes. 

^fomp^yyfl^gf'hrwtors also directors in the English Sewing Cotton 
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Q. Do the English directors who are also directors in your i»mpany live in the 
United States?—A. No. 

Q. The English company has 3 representatives here active in your company?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And are the AmericanB wlio are directors in the Englisli company living 
there?—A. No. . 

Q. The two companies are actively working together?—A. Yes. 


KELATIOK BETWKKN TItK COATO (VMl’ANV AND TIEE AMKBICAN TIIKKAO COMPANY. 

Q. Now, what is the relation lietween J. and P. Coate and the English company and 
yonr com|)any? Yon say J. and P. Coats own half a million dollars of preferred stock 
in your enm))any, but have no voting jiower?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Wliat arrangements do you have with them as to prices, and so on?—A. I do 
not think there is any ahsolute arrangement. They do not ([uarret as they nsisl to; 
but they are under us in prices on some things and we are under them on some 
things. On the 200-yard (i-cord spool cotton we are about 2 (’ents under them, and 
on some of the long lengths they are under us. 

Q. Would you say that in this case in tlie American market you are in real com- 
jsdition with the Coats Company?—A. Yes; to a certain extent We are not fight¬ 
ing to-day as we used to, but their men go to onr people to try and sell. 


BELATION mSTWEEN THE COATS COMPANY AND THE E.NOI.ISII SEWINO COTrON (.XIMPANY. 

Q. W'ell, what is the situation in England as between the English tiewing Cotton 
Coiniiany, which is really another ])art of your company, ami the eomiietitors? Do 
you know whether they have a division of territory or any agreements on prices?— 
A. The Coats Company took about Sl,00t),tX)0 of stock in the English company when 
it was first forme(,l, hut 1 understami they liave sold out half of it now. 

Q. After that .selling of the stock of the English company, did thc>y make any 
further agreement to stop their <piarreling?—Not that I know of. 

Q. (By Hr. FARumiAit.) Is yonr stock listed in the New York Stock Exeiiange?— 
A. The bonds are. The reason the stock is not listed is Ixicanse the stock exchange 
committee would not list such small sliartis- 


inSTRIIICTION OF THE STOCKS OF THE ENOI.ISII SEWINO CXITTON COMPANY. 

Q. AV'hat was the character of the Englisli company? Was it an n|X‘n-share eom- 
Iiany, or were the shares taken u)> in bulk?—A. Oh, tl'iey weredistrihuted to anybcMly 
and everybody. 

Q. Did it (ome umler the limit act there when the shares wer<^ putoiit in England, 
or was it simply a common company advertised with o|ien rates?—A. It was adver¬ 
tised for all subscriptions, eonimon to all. 

Q. How widely are the siiliseribers to the English companyVcapital distributeil?— 
A. The capital is distributed in small lots. It is whlely distributed. 

Q. That is, its stock is not held by Coats or by any other parly in bulk?—A. Oh, 
no; only that $500,000 of the preferred stis'k. 

(f. How about the stoirk of the American Thnaul Company? Is it an open stock, 
and is it sold very widely, or is it nearly all held by those who were the orimnal 
owners of the plants?—A. The preferred stock of our coni|any is distributed in Eng¬ 
land, as I tokl you. Anil the common stock at the jiresent time is mostly lield by 
the English Sewing Cotton Company. 

Q. How almut your Isinds?-The Isinds are distributed; how widely, 1 could 
not tell yon. They are cou|sin bonds, and, of eoiirse, you Can not tell anything alHiut 
them. They have Isien sold in the market more or leas and are selling, I think, all 
the time. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) You say they are regularly in the market, listed Ixmds?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. When your cora)iany was organiiMid, was there any large projxirtion of the 
Ht(K'k reserved for special issue to the directors and shareholders of these vendor 
com|>anies or re,served for the English Sewing Cotton Company and the Coats 
Comjiany?— k. No. 

Q. Only the sub.scriliei's got any of that whigh was allotted, of which yousiieak?— 
A. Yes. 
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CAPITAIIZATION—AMOUNT OF COMMON AND PRKFEBRRU STCHJK AND IR>N)*1 Ain'HOKlZE)). 

Q. Now, in reference to your capitalization, you had a nonunal capitalization, you 
sa^Of $6,000,000 preferred and $6,000,000 common atfxi, and you had $6,000,(KH) 
4 per cent gold bonds also. Not all of that was taken up, as I understand it?— A. 
Not all. 

Q. Do you know whether the aggregate of Uie preferred stock and ImukIh of yonr 
comimny represents more than the company’s tangible sissets?—A. What rio you call 
the tangible assets? 

Q. The lands, the buildings, the machinery, the plants and effects in general, and 
stoc^ks in trade.—A. Well, I should think it was about the same. 

Q. Then, is your (»mmon stock intended to repnwent the tra«le-mark.s, jjatent 
rights, good will, and so on?—A. Well, that w'as not gone into in that way that I 
know of. They concluded that they could make a lair business capitalizing it in 
that way, and so far we have done so. 

Q. The reason I put the question in that way is because in this prospectus that I 
have here—the English prospectus—the estimates of the lands and buildings, machin¬ 
ery, plants and effects, stfa'ks in trade, book debts, and so on, are kept se)iamte from 
the cost of the trade-marks, patent rights, and such property, and I wondered if the 
intention was to have the common stock represent the goral will, trade-marks, and 
patent rights, and the bonds and preferred stock represent the tangible assets.—A. 
Oil, I do not think there w'as anytning of that sort. 

(j. You do not think that they contemplated dividing it in that wav particularly?— 
A. No. 


1*AV OF THE PROMOTER. 


Q. You say that Mr. Hos 1’a.ssos was the man who really got the options on these 
plants and afterwanls bought them and then sold them to this new company?—A. 
Yea. 

Q. How ilid he get his pay, in selling at more than he paid?—A. T can not tell 
yon. I do not know what arrangements he had with the Sewing Cotton ('omi>any. 

Q. (By Mr. Bnir.i.ii's.) Did yon or your conqiany pay any commission, .so far as 
yonr inleri'st was concerned, to Mr. Dos 1’a.ssos or to anyone? -■ .\. No. 

(J. Do you know of any compianies that did pay cornmiasions for selling?—.\. No. 

Q. (By Mr. .Iknks.) Can you furnish to the commission a copy of the pros|H‘ctna 
that was issued in this country at the time that the organization was made?—A. I 
think I can. 

(J. We should also like to have a copy of the articles of (wsociation and of the 
by-laws, and, it you can furnish it, a blank form of thh st'lling agreements used in 
purchasing the independent companies—of course, without the detailed ligures of 
sale. 

THE qUESTlON OF STRIKtSi—I,AH0RK1IS AND I.AHOR OROA.VIZ.VTIONS. 


Q. (By Mr. Piiii.i.ir-a.) A'liu stated in the early part of your Icstimony that the 
heller class of lalair snfteroil by labor organizations. How do you explain that?—A. 
Well, T mean that when they strike and stop work, many times when they get 
straightened out again they have to take a lower place than they left. For instance, 
if some of our rooms should strike and stop work, why, of course, when they returned 
to work they would be reorganizAid more or less, and some of them woulii jawhaps 
1 ki in placea where they would not get so much as they did lad'ore. 

(1. That is njRin the assumption that the strike is a failure. If they strike for lait- 
ter wages, do not they fnapiently succeed all around, the better workmen as well as 
the others?—A. They may, some of them. 

(J. Mas not that been the rule? Have not the wages in this country been iH'th'nsI 
by and through strikes? Has not this kind of revmnl.ion been Ihe I'alsirers’ means 
of elevating wages?—A. 1 do not think so. 

Q. Would the working people have been in as good a position to-day had they 


d they had any trouble we told them to come to us and we would make it right, 
the men whose work we iliscxintinued we paid three months’ [lay without work, 
then we told them to go to those places where we had work, and «e gave them 

employment. o i . e 

ti t t?'*’ " y”* exception, lasrhaiw? There are some who do not do 

hi» ■•ih '^'’'d’ve that large industries can ne conducted with capital organized, 
nut with the workmen making contracts individually? When capital is organized 
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on the, one hand, does it not imply oiyaniaation of labor on the other, lest one dic¬ 
tate and the otiier be compelled to submit?—A. Oh, there may l)e people of that 
kind. Take the lower class of people, like coal miners and others iike them; they 
probably would do as well. But with the ordinary class of jjeople in New England, 
my opinion is that without strikes they will do better all the time. 

Q. You do not, then, believe that the evolution of the workingman toward a better 
wage has been obtaincfl largelythrough organization and frequently through strikes?— 
A. Oh, I do not argue against strikes, laliorers have that right, and probably in 
many cases thev leave increased their jeay and bettered themselves. 1 do not dis¬ 
pute that afcall, but I am talking aleout my jeorsonal experience through Now England. 

Q. And you Isdieve that lalxer has tlie same right to organize that capital has?—A. 
Yes, yea. „ 

Q. And to fix the wage wall!?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, yon spoke of not fixing a sliding wage scale. Is it not a proper thing to 
do to make if contract fora year in a great many industries?—A. Yes. 

Q. And would the labor riot be oppressed wc're it not for fixing the wage scale to 
la.st for a year in those concerns?—A. It might be; in a great many (!aaea no doubt it 
is so. 


•C MONOPOl.Y IMPOSSIHI,E IN THE COTTON THREAP INPUSTRY. 

Q. You claim that alxmt one-third of your industry is embraced in your coin- 
jiany?—A. Yes. 

q! Then you have not sought to monoiKilize the whole cotton thread industry?— 
A. No; 1 dci not think it can tie done in this ciountry. It is a thing that is too easy 
to get into. A mini tliat has $10,(XX) can go to making sjmioI cotton. 

Q. You have no jatents tliat you control or any siKicial rights to machinery for 
making thread that are not ojien to all?— A. Oli, we have very few. 

Q. Nothing that would constitute a monopoly along any given line?—A. No. 

AGIIREOATE I>KOPl’CT MADE BY THE AMERICAN AND THE COATS COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) You say that vonr company controls about one-third of the 
American product. I)o you know what proportion of that product would be con¬ 
trolled by your comtianv, together with the Coats and.the English Sewing Cotton 
Company?—A. The English .Sewing Cotton Company does not sell any on this side. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) They do not do their own manufacturing on this side 
at all; they simply have that interrat in your comiiany?—A. Yes, that is all. 

Q. Well, what proportion docs your company, together with the Coats, sell?—A. 
They sell two-thirds. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Does the Coats combination include the Clarke also?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) And so yon include the Clarke when you say a little over two- 
thirds?—A. The Clarke, the Chadwick, and tlie Brook. 

Q. How alKHit these other csnnmditors that are outside of the Clarke and your 
comiiaiiy?—A. tiardener Hall is the largest. He is not couni'cted with either the 
English i;omi>any or wdth us. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What proportion of output is his?—A. Well, 1 could not 
tell, but my idea is that he sells |800,000 worth a year. That would be about onii- 
twentieth. 

Q. Then your combination arid the Coats Company and ho together control over 
70 per cent of the enti re priMliict of the country?—A. Somewhere alxiut that; I could 
not tell exactly. ’ 

(.'OMI'ETITION between the AMERICAN AND THE ('OATS COMPANY. 

Q. Have you not stated that there is a friendly interest between the Coats Com¬ 
pany and yejur coiiqiany?—A. I stated that we do not tight. I did not state that we 
were on any agriiement of jirices, or anything of that kind, particularly. 

Q. Well, does it not sulistantially amount to that?—A. No; they sell under us in 
lots of things, and we sell under them in lots of things. 

Q. Well, there is a sort of tacit agreemicnt then that yon will not invade each 
other’s territory?—A. 1 think tliey go anywhere they please. 1 do not think there 
is any particular agreement. 

Q. (By Mr. I’nii.i.ira.) You make no organized effort to drive them out of any 
given market, do you?—A. Not that I know oj. 

Q. Nor do they make suc-h an effort to drive you out of any given market?—A. 
Well, they went to 1 of our eJustomers in the West 2 or 3 weelffl ago and offered to 
sell 6 per cent under us. 
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INCBEASED PIUCB OP BAW MATEBIAL HAS PBBVENTBO THE TOMBINATION PBOM IX)WEKIN(I 
PBICES OP PRODUCT. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Habbis.) I have not vet heard you say just what benefit, if any, 
the consumers have gotten from this comUnation. Is there or lias there lieeu any 
benefit to them from this combination? Has there lieen as yet a lower grade of pn- 
cea to the consumer through these economies you have mentioned as brouglit atsiiit 
liy the combination?—A. I do not think there has lieen very mueli change to the 
consumer as yet. Tlie price of cotton went up tremendously, and of course that 
made liigher prices for thmad. If things liad remained just as tliey were, I tliink 
that (luite a gooil many of the threads would have tieen cheaper. 

Q, I should like to know definitely whether there was not, soon after the forma¬ 
tion of this combination, quite a consiiierahle rise in the price of thread all over the 
United States, regardless of the rise in the price of cotton?—A. I do not think there 
was. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Well, you spoke of having advanced the prices m January. 
What per cent was the ^vance?—A. December 2.d, 1899, there was an advance. 

Q. How much was the advance?—A. I could not say; it varied. It was different 
in different qualities, f^me of the qualities that were made of sea-island cotton 
went up the most. The price of that particular grade, of course, was raised higher 
than it was on the grailes maiie of cotton that did not go up so much. 

Q. Would it average 20 or 25 per cent on all?—A. Oh, no, oh, no. 

Q. Ten jicr cent?—A. Probably 10. 

qiljaTlON AS TO THE EPFEtT OV PBIUPS OP THE POILMATION OP THE COMBINATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) What was the date of the organization? When did it begin 
hiisiniwH?—A. The 1st of April, 1899. 

y. (Hy .Mr. Phillips.) And this advance took plain in Diwmlier, 1899?—A. Yes, 
the 28(1 of December. 

Q. (By Mr. A. B. Habbis.) The liest way to get these prices would Ixi to give the 
monthly prices from the organization up to the present time?—A. There was no 
change iq) to that time. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiii.Lii-s.) Has there been any change since that time?—A. Sinne 
prices have been put down since that time. 

Q. And some advanced?—A. I do not think there has Ihwi any rise. 

Q. Could you not give us a schedule of prices that you placed upon threads in 
December—give the prices when thecompany was organized, and then the advance?— 
A. This is sliown in a circular issued at the time, which is as follows: 


'J7ie American ThreaA Comimmj, 

[Agencicfl: New York, 260-2(16 West Broiidway: Boston, It2 Beach street; Phltadelphia, 1015 Fllhert 
street; Chicago, 200 Monroe street; St. liouis, 911 Locust street.] 

New Yobk, Ikcemhn gS, 1899. 


Change in (lismunte. 

On and after this date the trade discount on our thread to the manufacturing trade 
wiil tie 5 per cent wherq it has been 15 jxir cent heretofore. 

This applies to all thread sold to the manufacturing trade in our several gnules of 
2, 8, 4, and fi tord, and in all lengths and styles of wimling. 

The terms, 2 jier cent 10 days, I ixir centdays, or net 60 days, remain as laifore. 

Hoping to lie favored with your further orders, we are. 

Yours, truly. 

The Amebican Tiibead Company. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habbis.) The reason why I would like to have the matter of 
prices m^e clear is liecaiise my rccolhwtion is that the consumer had to pay a 
higher jirice immediately after the combination, and I would like to know whether 
the retail dealer or the jobber or the manufacturer got the added price.—.4. I think 
Youaeetherearc2cla8se8of thread asweclassit. One is the 200-yard 
o-cord th^l, which goes into the regular family trade. That particular kind is not 
®9«'nalf of the thread made in the United States to-day. Now, that thread 
retails for either 4 or 6 cents. It iq not handy to make it 4}, you see, and there is 
an advantage of 20 per cent in the retail right there; and when the manufacturer 
cnaiiges 10 percent, why the retailer can not change his price at all, and that is the 
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way that it has been lots of times. Sometimes when the price goes down the retailer 
makes all the difference; he retails at 6 cents just the same. Thread has been 
retailed for 5 cents in the country hero for 30 years, but the price of the manufacturer 
has varied more or less. 


THE MERRICK COMPANY COMPARED WITH THE AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) With what company were you connected liefore this 
combination?—A. The Merrick Thread Company. 

Q. Mow tong were you with that company?—A. Forty years. 

Q. What wem your average dividends in that comuany Wore the combination?— 
A. Ten per cent. 

Q. What have been the dividends in your new combination?—A. Well, we have 
not been forified long enough to tell much about it. 

Q. You have paid no dividends since you made the combination?—A. I think 
they (Kiid one, 10 jier cent. 

Q. Ten jHir cent on the common?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. BHiLura.) One dividend in what length of time?—A. They are get¬ 
ting the books up now for the second year. 

Q. For the first year, then, there was 10 pi'r (tent dividend on the common stoctk, 
anil then interest paid on the preferresl stock and interest on the lionds?—A. Yes. 

tj. But in your other coni|)any—the Merrick Comnany—you had no preferred 
stock and no Imnds, and paid 10 [ler ci'nt on the capital?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, in addition to interest on the capital you are jiaying interest on the bonds 
and interest on the preferred stix'k?—A. U-tme explain to you this first year. Pre¬ 
vious to the time that this organization went into effect cotton was very low, and, as 
I told you, I always liought the cotton in Decenila'r. That year’s cotton—for the 
most of these concerns that used the si'a-island cotton—was bought when it was very 
low. That was used up in that year, and they probably made a good deal more 
money than they will this year. 

Q. (By Mr. hiTCiiMAN.) Some of your profit was derived from that cotton?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Did you advance the price of your linished prisiuct to meet the advanced 
priee of cotton?—A. No; not during that year; not until the next .Tamiary; then we 
advanced it. But during that yoar, up to January, the manufacture was from the 
cotton that 1 bought the Decemtier Wore. 


CAIMTAI. OK A.MERlCAX COMPANY LAROER THAN FORMER TOTAI, CAPITAI. OK CONSTITUENT 

(X).MPANIBS. 

Q. (By Mr. Pnii.i.ii>H.) What was the total capitalization of these companies prior 
to your comliination?—A. Well, 1 could not tell you that; I could tell you our own, 
the Merrick’s, and the Willimantic. Some of the others I do not know. 

Q. Is the capital now as large as that of all the individual companies liefore?— 
A. It is larger, if you take in all these’.securities and bonds and preferred and com¬ 
mon stock. 

Q. (By Mr. Faimjuhah.) So that out of leas capital the Merrick (lompany that 
you sjieak of and others paid 10 per cent clear before, and the combine on an enlarged 
capital still jiays 10 jxir cent?—A. Well, it did that year. The fixed charges on the 
new company are very small, you see. The low-intenist bonds, the 4 jier cent, and 
the a per cent, and prefemxl stock is pretty low compared witK any of these com- 
jianies that have been formed. 

Q. What is your depreciation fund tor?—A. The renewing of machinery, engines, 
etc., and ref airs. 

Q. Have any of your profits made during the fiast year gone into betterments of 
your property?—A. Wehavelaid out $1,500,000 in building now mills and machinery, 
and that has been paid for from the calling in of this stock. 

Q. (By Mr. Phili.ii-s.) By the sale of common stock and preferred stock and 
bonds?—A. Yes. 


THE RETAII,ER.s’ HUSINESS SIMPIJFIED AS A RESULT OV THE COMBINATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have the selling arrangements of thread in retail stores 
been simplified as a result of this corabinatiofi? For example, is it tnie that prior to 
this consolidation a large retail store may have carried the thread of several of these 
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different manufacturers, whereas now it carries the threa<l of only one company— 
this consolidated company?—A. Why, all these different brands are put up now just 
the same as they were under the old comiianies. But I think there are lots of store- 
Wi)erB who keep 2 or .S brands now—keep, for instance, Merrick’s and Willimantic. 

Q. And the Kaley thread, and so on?—A. Well, they sell some, but not very mucli. 
They have.concentratcHl more and more on the two brands that were beat known. 

Q. Then tiie effect of the combination has l)een to simplify the selling arrange¬ 
ments?—A. Yes; in that way, yes. 

Q. Now, previously a woman knew what brand to call for. llovv is she going to 
know now how to call for practically the same thing?—A. Why, she calls for the 
same brand of thread. The same ta^ are put on now as l)efore. 

Q. if she does not find it, wbatsnljstitutedoessheget?—A. Well, shegets wliatshe 
can find. If she asks for .Merrick thread and can not get it in that store, if she gets 
any I bread there she must take whatever else t hey have. 

Q. That is exactly the point I wanted to get at, tsicause the public <»nvenience 
in a matter of this kind is sometimes of even gnater imjKjrtam'e than a slight differ¬ 
ence in price. Is it not possible, since you have these several com|>anies consf)!!- 
dated, to grade your threads so that a person can pay a price for that particular 
article and always get it anywhere and everywhere?—A. Oh, yes; that is to say, it 
simplified things in that way somewhat. 


CKRTAIX BR.\,\1)S .MtK SOLI) CHIKKLY IX OERT.A7N I/R’ALITIES. 

Q. I would like to know whether my wife can buy in Boston a thread which she 
approves, and buy the same thing in Washington? It is extremely difficult to do it 
now, or at lea.st it has been.—A. Sly exiierience in the thread business is this; that 
each brand to a certain extent localizes itself in certain localities. Go up the 
North River from New York and you will find tlie Mile Knd in every store, and yon 
will not lind anything else. In New York Citv you will find the (). N. T., and yon 
will find scarcely anything else, and in other places you will find all tJoats, and you 
W’ill find no other; and so good threads localize themselves in that way. 

(i. Well, now, if my wife wants to buy a machine thread that will not break, what 
shall she call for?—A. I su])iH)se she had Ijettcr call for Merrick’s. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Could she get it wherever she hap|)ened to be?—A. I think 
if she lias time enough she can get it. 1 think they wonhl semi for it. 

PRICK OK THREAD IS REALLY CHEAPER rO-DAY IIECACSE THE IJCALITY HAS OREATI.Y 

I.MPROVEI). 

Q. (By Mr. 1 ’hii.li ps. ) Have you anything to state of your own motion that you have 
Hot covered?—A. Well, I will state that a great many people think they are paying 
as much for thread now as they formerly did. The iirice, it is true, is T) cents for a 
200-yard spool: but the same grade of thread they formerly boiighttor.5 centsas|x>ol 
can be bought to-day at 3 cents a spool. That was a 3-cord thread. Up to 25 or 30 
years ago all the spool-cotton thread was 3-cord. 

ti. This combination did not make any improvement in the manner of manufac¬ 
ture?—A. 'There has been a gradual growth in the whole business of the manufacture 
of threiul. The manufacture has lieeti better and the workmanship liner-spun liner 
and twisted laitter—but the price for 200 yards has lieen kept about the same 
throughout the whole timeexixiptduring the war, when everything w'eiit kiting, and 
then, of course, the iirice was put up. 

(Testimony closeil.) 


Exhibit 1. —ProsiMTlm of the Amerimn Thread Company imued in England. 

The suliscription list will open on 'Thursday, Ist December, 1898, and will close at or 
liefore 4 p. m. on Friday, 2d Di'cember, 1898. 

000,000 (or £1,240,000) of the common stock, $2,000,000 (or £413,333) of the 
gold or sterling preferred shares, and $2,000,000 (or £413,333) of the first-mortgage 
gold sterling bonds are reserved for issue to the directors and shareholders of the 
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vendor commnieg, to the members of the vendor firms, to J. & P. Coats, Limited, 
and to the English Sewing Cotton Company, Limited. 


TUB AMBBICAN THKEAI) COMPANY. 

lIiiTOrporatod 10th March. 1898, under the laws of the State ot New Jersey, whereby the liability of 
the ahartuioldets Is limited to the amount of their shares.] 

Share capital, 2,400,000 shares ot |.5 eiudi, 
divided as follows: „ 

1,200,000 five per cent cumnlative preferred gold or sterling .shares 

(Preferential as to capital as well as dividend.) 

Liviriends on which will he paid in gold in New York, or in sterling in 
Isondon, at the ti.’ctsl rate of 208. 8<1. per |r). 


1,200,000 shares ot common stock, of which it is expectetl that not more than $3 per 
share will be called at present. 

2,400,000 shares. Total, $12,000,000 or .C2,480,000 

First-mortgage 4 per cent gold or sterling Ixmds, (i, 000,000 or 1,240,000 


(In bonds of $1,0(X), $.')00, and $.50.) Total, .'t, 720,010 

Bearing 4 per cent intere.st, and ixiyable on 1st .January, 1919. 

Both principal and interest Iteing itayable in gold in New York, or in sterling in 
tendon, at the fi.xed rate of 20s. 8d. per $5. 


The tends are payable to bearef with coupons attached, but for the convenience of 
investors may be registennl as to principal. 

The principal and interest of the said bonds will be 9ccurc<l by a deed of trust by 
way of mortgage in favor of tlie Huaranty Trust Comiuiny, of New York, of all the 
shares which have l)cen or may bereafh’r te acquired in the undertakings hereinafter 
mentioned, together with all or any other property of the company. 

The interest will accrue on the amounts of the tends as jiaid up, and will te pay¬ 
able in New York in gold, or in London in sterling, on the first days of July and 
January in each year, the first proportionate payment to be made on the 1st day of 
July, 1899. 


$4,000,000 of the gold or sterling preferred shares and $4,000,000 of the first-mort¬ 
gage 4 per cent gold or sterling tends (being the balance of the abovc-mentioinKl 
capital) are now offered forsutecriptionatpar, and calculate! at the lixe<l rate of 20s. 
8d. for each $.5 share and JEIOS 6s. 8d. for each $500 tend, payable as hereunder: 


Prefcrrefl Hhares. 


On application.$1 or 4a. Od. 

On allotment. 2 or 8s. Od. 

On 16th January, 1899 _ 2 or 8s. 8d. 


Total. 5 or 20.s. 8<1. 


Bonds, tsoo. 

On application.$125 or £25 Os. Od. 

On allotment. 2.50 or 50 Os. Od. 

On 16th Jan., 189i).. 125 or 28 68.8(1. 


Total. 500 or 103 6s. 8d. 


Installments may be jiaid up in full on allotment, less di8c;ount of 3 per cent fier 
annum. 

The interest on the bonds and the dividends on the preferred shares when paid in 
London will be calculated on the full amount actually paid in sterling as above. 
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A simultaneone iwiuo will be luule in the United States uf America, in Canada, and 
in the United Kingdom. 

Trustee for bondholders. 

Thb Guaranty Trust Company ok Nkw York, 

Nassau and Cedar striwts. New York, ami .33 Lombard street, I/mdon. 

Itiraiors. 

I. YMAN R. Hopkins (The Merrick Threaii Company), president. 

Alexander Kino (The Barstow Thread Company), vice-president. 

TnEoDoiiE Milton ivrs (The VVillimantic lanon Company), treasurer. 

AUiERNON DeWIIURST, 

John Edward Lawton, 

William Melland Manlove, 

Li’cti's Albert Barbour (The Willimantic Linen Company). 

Euoene Stoweli. Boss (Tlie Willimantic Linen Company). 

Robert Kerr Clark (The William Clark Company). 

Eben 8. Draper (The Glasgo Yarn and the (ilasgo Thread Com|iany). 

Robert Corby Kerr (The Kerr Thread Company). 

Jamer Kerr (R. & J. P. Kerr, Paisley, Scotlapd). 

Herbert Lyman (The Hadley Company). 

E. Martin Philippi, 320 Broadway, New York. 

Elisha A. Still (The Merrick Thread Company). 

lianhrs. 

Lloyd’s Bank Limited, London and branches. 

Union Bank of Manchester Llmited, Manchester and branches. 

WiLLiA.MS Deacon and Manche.stkr and Salford Bank i.iMiTED, Tsindon, Man¬ 
chester, and branches. 

(hiAVE.N Bank Limited, Skijiton and branches. 

British Linen Co.mpany Bank, Edinburgh, Glasgow, anil branches. 

Clydesdale Bank Limited, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and branches. 

Commercial Bank ok Scotland [.imited, Edinburgli, Glasgow, and branches. 

The National City Bank op New York. 

J. AND W. Selioman & Co., Ncw York. 

Bank of Montreal, Montreal and branches. 

Brokers. 

Coates, Son & Co., !W Gresham street, Ixindon, E. C. 

Aitken, Mackenzie A Clapperton, 2 West Regent street, Gla^ow. 

W. A. Arnold & Son, Haworth’s buildings. Cross stiect, Manchester. 
Hanson, Brookes & Co., St. James street, Montreal, Canaila. 

Solieilors. 

Addleshaw, Warburton & Co., lb Norfolk street, Manchester. 

Edmund Francis Hardino, 20 Broad street. New York. 

Awlilors. 

.Tones, Crkwdson & Yoiiatt, 7 Norfolk street, Manchiater, England. 

Offices. 

243 WA.sniNOTON street, Jersey City, U. S. A. 
prospectus. 

_ This company has been established primarily to unite the undermentioned Amep- 
lean manufacturers of sjxiol, crochet, knitting, mending, and other cottons, includ¬ 
ing in some cases the alheil businesses of letton spinning, doubling, twisting, dyeing, 
bleaching, polishing, spool making, etc. cm » -n, v e 


Managing directors of the English Sewing Cotton 
Comiiany, Limited. 
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With this view, options to purchase the bulk of the common stock or the plants 
and stocks-in-tnuie of the under-mentioned companies have been obtained, and it is 
l)roposed at once to take up these options. 

The companies proposed to be included in the amalgamation are as follows; 


KHtiiblishi-tl. Name and addn'as. 


IslMi.' The Barstow Thread Co., I’rovidcnee, B. 1. OueludinK 

'■ go(Ml will and trade-marks o[ Alexander King & Co. 
in eotton-thread bnsinesa). 

1881. The (ilasgo Yarn MiilsCs).,GIasgo, near Norwich, Conn.. 

188:1. .: The tila-sgo Thread Co., Woreesler, Maas... 

1803. The. Hadley Coinjiany, Holyoke, Mass.!*.. 

18.S1. Tile Kerr Thread Co., Fall River, Muss. 

Iki#).. The Merrick Thread Co., Holyoke, Maas. 

1873. The National Thread Co., Manstield, Conn. 

1881. The New Kngland Thread Co., Pawtucket, R, 1. (includ¬ 

ing gorsl will and Irade-marka of J. O. King A: Co. in 
cotton-thread business). 

18.81. The K. .1. W, Morse Co., Boston, Mass, (ineluding the 

patent rights, machinery, and goiKl will of the Mor.se 
Machinery Co.). 

1891. The Ruddy Thread Co., Worcester, Mass. 

IStsS. The Warren Thread Co.. Aslihmd, Maas. 

1891..' TheWilliaui Clark Co., Westerly. K. 1. 

IB's!.I The Williuiautle Linen Co., Williinantie, Conn. 


Statu in which ineor- 
Irfirated. 


Rhode Island. 


Connectlent, 

Ma&sachu.setts. 

Do. 

New Jersey. 
Maasnehuaetts. 
Connecticut. 
(') 


Maine. 


Massachusetts. 

Do. 

Rhode Island. 
Conneetieut. 


' To be ineorisa-ated before eomnletion of purehase. 


The basinesa of the above cnniiianies has for a considerable time twen injuriously 
affecUal by exciwive coin])etitioii among theinaelves; and the cutting of rates having, 
during the past three years, resulted in a very large portion of the trade btiiiig done 
below cost of production, it was realized that a complete eonsolidation of the variouB 
intorests was necessary to insure renewed prosperity. 

The advice, and cooperation of the English Sewing Cotton Company, Tamited, hav¬ 
ing Ikhmi sought, the chairman and vice-chairman of that comjiany visitwl the United 
States and made a careful investigation into all the circumstances of the laise. 
During their stay in America they examined the works of all the different con¬ 
cerns whose stocks are proisised to lie aeiiuired hy this cominuiy, and are of opin¬ 
ion that the plants generally are in a high state of eflicicm y. .\t the principal mills 
they found the machinery to tie of the most imxlern tyiw, and the iKiwer, buildings, 
and appliances throughout to be well adapted lor the special work required to be 
done. 

At the same time. Messrs. Ernest Crewdson and S. R. Maw, of the tirm of Jones, 
Crewdson & Youatt, accountants, investigated in America tlie accounts of all the 
above-mentioneil companies, except one whose assets are small and whose liabilities, 
are not being taken over hy this comiiany, and except those of the Kerr Threail 
Company, whose balance sheet and certilicil abstract of accounts at 31st December, 
1897, have been accepted by this company. Mr. Warburton, of the firm of Addle- 
shaw, Warburton & Co., solicitors, accomiimiied.the. gentlemen named, and rendered 
such legal assistance as was from time to time required. 

Having satisfied themselves aslo the favorable prosiiects of this company, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the iiroHts of the. recent past had lieen very small owing to 
the extiwirdinary cutting of rates referred to above, the directors of the English Sew¬ 
ing Cotton Com|)any, liimited, on txdialf of their coni[)any, have agreed to take up 
(at issjuc price of par) 720,000 shares of the common stock of this «om[iany, and to 
jiay all lafls thereon as and when made in («sh, on conilition that the reliance of the 
share tapilal and bonds be sutiscribed. 

Messrs. J. A I’. Coats, Limited, have intimated that they will apply for 110,000 of 
the preferred shares, and the directors have reserved the same for allotment to them. 

Already, with the aid and through the instrumentality of the English Sewing Cot¬ 
ton Company, Limited, im|X)rtant reailjustments have taken place, wliich have 
established a largely increased income. 

Tlie companiiw above mentioned have, in nearly every case, loan as well as share 
capital, and it is estiniateil that the amount which this company will lie required to 
pay for the purchase of the whole of the common and preferred stocks of the above- 
mentioned comfianies will Ixj $11,017,630, and that the amount required to pay off 
the raortg^es and other liabilities of such companies taken over bv this company 
(as ascertained by .Messrs. Jones, Crewdson & Youatt) will lie |4,fl8,565, making 
together a total sum of $1.5,136,18.5. ’ 

The following are the aggregate values of land, buildings, machinery, plant, and 
effects, stucks-in-trade, and book debts of the various companieR above mentioned, as 
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shown by their respective accounts after making such deductions tliercfroin as are, 
in the opinion of tlie chairman and vice-chairman of the English Sewing Cotton 
Company, Limited, fair and reasonahle, viz; 


‘Land, buildings, machinery, plant, and effects.$7,006,053 or £1,447,017 

Stocks-in-trade. 3,447,051 or 712,300 

Book debts. 1,205,424 or 249,121 


11,658,523 or 2,400,428 

The cost of trade-marks, patent rights, gootl will, payable 
to the <lifterent comimnies and Arms, and promotion, 
negotiating and completing purcliases, and formation 

exi)enses will thus be represented by the sum of. 3,477,657 or 718,715 


Making together the before-mentioned amount of.. 15,136,185 or 3,128,143 

Ontliislswis the capital (d $18,000,000 (or £3,720,000) will k; suflicnent for the 
pur(!hasi; of all the shanss of common and preferred stocks or plank and stociks in 
trade, and for the j)ayment of all the mortgages and liabilities of the above-nientionial 
com|)anies, as ascertained as aforesaid, ami after iiroviiling ample working capital 
there will remain a surplus of at least $2,400,000 (or £490,000) available as uncalled 
capital in reserve. 

The present amalgamation has been brought alx)Ut and tlie various options of pur¬ 
chase have bciui obtaimsl by Mr. John R. Dos Passos, of New York, who is reselling 
to this coiniKiny at a profit out of which he will pay all the expenses of and inci¬ 
dental to the formation of this comi«iny. 

In consequence of the ojitions to purchase the shares of the Willimantic Linen 
Company (_which is the laigest and most important of the above-mentioned compa¬ 
nies) expirmgon the 16th of April last, the English Sewing Cotton Company, Liiniteil, 
a<lvanc«l$l,2.50,000in cash and entered intoadefinite obligation to purchase the sliares- 
in that company, and they are now reselling the same to this company at a profit. 

Three of the direaitors permanently riwidihfj in the United States will k the exis:- 
utive cominittoe, and the three managing <lirectors of the English Sewing Cotton 
Company, Limite<l, have been appointed tlu; governing committi'c. 

Wliere practhtable, it is intendeii that at lea-st one partner or one director in eardi of 
the undertakings ac()uired by the coiinBiny shall continue in responsible management. 

The individual exiairience of those actively engaged in directing the various busi- 
nesres will thus be combined for the benefit of all; but the management of all the 
businesses will be under one central control, and the disadvantage of carrying on the 
various proceas(>a of spinning, doubling, finishing, and sixioling in each of the mills 
will be avoided by concentrating in each m.annfactory the particular work it is beat 
suited to do. Tins will consideralily cheapen production, whilst, on the other hand, 
very' largo savings will he effected in the expenses of distribution, which have been 
enormously heavy in the past, not only on account of each one of the thirteen com¬ 
panies having a sejiarate selling organization, but also through the keenness of their 
I’ompetition one with another, resulting in excessive exjx'nditure in various ways, 
the free distribution of cabinets and otlier advertising matter alone amounting to a 
very large sum. 

The directors reserve to themselves the right, if they think fit, to allow any busi¬ 
ness or shares as to which any unforeseen difticulty may arise to be excludeil from 
the sale, the purchase money king in that case pro]>ortionately reduced. 

Copies or prints of the certificate of iiu;orix)ration and by-laws of the company 
and a printed draft of the proposi'd tnistileed toseiaire the first mortgiige gold knds 
can k seen at the offices of the bankers, brokers, and soliiators, and at the otfices 
of the Guaranty Tnist Company, Nas.sau and Cedar streets. New York, and at the 
offices of the comjiany. 

Shs'k exchange settlements and quotations will k applied for in due course. 

Applications for the preferred shares and first mortgage gold bonds sliould be made 
on the forms inclosed, and k (with the amount of the deposit) forwarded to any of 
the bankers of the comjiany. . 

If no allotment k made the deposit will k returneil in full, and where the num¬ 
ber or amount allotted is less than that applied for, the balance will k applieil towards 
the payment due on allotment and any access will ki retumc<l to the applicant. 

railiire to pay any installment W'hen due in respect of the bonds and preferred 
shares will render the amount previously paid liable to forfeiture. 

Copies of the prospectus with forms or application can be obtained at the offices of 
tno comjmy, the bankers, the brokers, the auditors, or the solicitors of thecom- 
Knch^te *** Kbglish Sewing Cotton Company, Limited, .30 Spring Gardens 

New York, November, 189S. 
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Washington, I). C., Mny 17,1901. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. A. C. MOKEISON, 

Secretary and Treamirer, .Imerican Baking Pmvder AsmcUUion, Towneend Building, Nat 

York City. 

The oonimission met at 10.40 a. m., Chairman Kyle presiding. At 12.02 p. ni., Mr. 
A. C. Morrison, secretary and treasurer of the American Baking Powder A.saoeiation, 
New York City, was introduced asa witness, and, being duly sworn, testifitHl as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kvi.e.) Please state your name, address, and business.—A. A. C. 
Morrison; 1 am secretary and treasurer of the American Baking Powder Association, 
located in the Townsend Building, New York City. 

THE AMEKICA.N BAKI.'iO I’OWDF.K ASSOCIATION—ITS NATURE, MEMBERSHIP, OBJECTS. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Will you tell ns what the American Baking Powder .^socia- 
•tion is?—A. The American Baking Powder Association is an organization like the 
Merchants’ Association, or an asstx’iation of business men like the Wholesale Drug¬ 
gists’ Association, or tlie Proprietary Medicine Association. It has no control over 
the product, sales, or prices of its memliers. It takes no interest whatever in the 
business features of its members. Its chief occupation and duty is the defense of its 
memliers against the encroachments of a single corporation. It was born of attacks 
made uixm it; its cohesive elements is fraternity born of the common contest. It 
would probably not exist if the attacks against the members of the association were 
to cease, gnd it has never develoiied sufficient fraternity of feeling, although wo are 
closely drawn together, to rcjgulate prices in any way, or even to stop or hinder to any 
extent the competition of its memliers. In fact, competition has rather increased 
than otherwise. 

Q. How many members are there in this American Baking Powder Association?— 
A. 'The American Baking Powder Association is composed of Mactualniembers. It 
has contributing, directly and indirectly, some .524 manufacturers of liaking jiowders. 

Q. VVhat Ls the nature of the baking powder manufactured by the memljers of this 
association as compared with that manufactured by the Itoyal Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany?—A. The membersof the American Baking Powder Association without excep¬ 
tion use as an ingredient in the production of baking powder exsiepated alum—not 
the crystal alum with which people are ordinarily familiar, but the dried or burnt 
exsiccated alum, made almost exclusively for the manufacture of baking powder. 
The acid ingredient in the powder maiie by the Royal Baking Powder Company is 
cream of tartar and tartaric acid. The only difference in the two powders is in the 
acid ingredient. 

Q. Trie American Baking Powder Association, then, is oiganiiicd ip order to aid 
its members in their competition with the Royal Baking Powder Company?—A. No; 
the American Baking Powder Association isoi);anized to defend its membeis against 
the hostile attacks, outside of business comiietition, made by the Royal Baking Pow- 

Q. Do^ t^e American Baking Powder Association include in its membership all 
of the manufacturers of liaking jxiwders outside of the Royal Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany?—A. There are 64 actual members; thereare 624 manufacturers oIDaking jxiwder 
that contribute. The cream of tartar business is practically controlled by the Royal 
foking Powder Company. There are 3 or 4, perhaps even 10, outside who are very 
small indeed; but the Royal Baking Powder Company does about 90 or 95 per cent of 
the total cream of tartar' business, and many of these outside manufacturers purchase 
their small supplies from the Royal Company. Now, outside of these two classes 
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there is but a single lumpany manufaeturing j^liosphate baking {wwilur in winpara- 
tively modest quantities, under a patent whieh protects them to a certain extent 
against competition. 

Q. Are there any manufacturers of alum liaking jOTwder that are outside of your 
association andwiioare not contributing members to your association,—A. No; we 
really represent tlic total alum baking jwwder interests. 

HISTORY OF THE BAKING POWDER INDUSTRY. 

Q. Will you kindly develop now, in yourown way, the nature of the attack made tiy 
the Royal Baking Powder Company upon alum Imking powders, and the methoils 
you have employed in furthering the interests of the alum baking-|mwder manufac¬ 
turers?—A. In order to do that 1 will have to give very briefly a history of the liakiug 
powilcr industry, and descrilxi the nature of the jiowders. Bread has lieeii leavened 
for untold years. The usual method was the employment of yeast. It was a slow 
process, and did not meet all modern re(|uircments. After a wliile it was di.scovcr»Ki 
that cream of tartar and soda, a combination, would throw off the carixmic gas the 
same as yeast, and so cream of tartar and soda were useil. Kinally it was discovered 
that it would Isi an economy to the lioasewife and prolitahle to the manufacturer to 
combine these elements and make what is now known as baking isiwder. Thus 
cream of tartar baking powder was born about lf«i7 as a busine.ss’proposition. It 
originated in the drag store, and grew from mixing cream of tartar and soda in bulk, 
and ultimately a large and extended trailc developed. The originators of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company were early in the fielil. After they had progressed to a 
certain extent a chemist began to investigate other substances that could lie combined 
to produce the same effect, and it was found that exsiccated alum or dried alum was 
an acid ingredient of double the strength of cream of tartar, considerably less expen¬ 
sive, ami as effective to all iiitentsand purposes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyue.) What year was that?—A. Nearly 25 years ago. 1 can not 
give you the exact date. The price of alum at that time was high, and so was thc^ 
price of cream of tartar, but they looked at the new product askance, and they finally* 
found that it really meant that they would have competition. Instead of changing 
their formula and adopting the improvement, as they should have done—jierhaps the 
Royal Company’s policy was not as well ailministered at that time—they began to 
revile it as an inferior iirodnct, as a substitute, as an imitation, as a low commercial 
enterprise, unworthy of the attention of intelligent |xiople. That was the beginning 
of the controversy. 

NATURE OF CREAM OF TARTAR AND Al.UM MAKING I’OWDERS. 

Now, cream of tartar baking powder is made of cream of tartar, bicarlxmate of 
soda, and starch. The starch is notan adulteration. It is |)ut in tokciep the elements 
sc'jiiarate so they will not idieniically comhim". When the cream of tartar is mixed 
with dough and the moisture conies in contact with the 2 cliemical elements, car- 
iMinic gas is eliminated from the soila, hubbies come iij) through the bread, and the 
bread rises and is then ready for baking. Alum baking powder is made of exsiccated 
alum and an ecpial amount of bicarbonate of soda and starch, and the same effect is 
Iirodiu'cd, except that as a liberator of gas alum is twice as strong as ewam of tartar. 

Wheai this c-hemicel reaction has progres.sed to its compic-tion in the raising of 
lireacl, a residuum is left in the food. In tlie case of c;ream of tartar that residuum 
is Rochelle salts, or what is commonly known as Seidlitz powder, and there is cinite 
an amount of that left, although never as much as the quantity of cream of tartar 
originally used. In the c-ascc of alum a residuum is left, and that lesiduiim is sul¬ 
phate of soda and hvdrate of ahiiniiia. The c|iianlity of livdrate of alumina is very 
small, and no cniestlon has ever beem raiscsl as to its wholesomeiicss, so that, as a 
mattc'rof fact, there is no alum, nor is there! aiiv crc'am of tartar, left in the bread 
aftc'r the process is completes!; consequently, ah talk about an attack upon food 
containing alum is baseci upon misconception of fai t. There is no alum left in the 
[ockI. Now, the first step of the Royal agents was to make a ch.arge that all the.se 
ingredients that are left an* injurious to the health. During the more! recent attacks 
our opjxments have gone further tliaii lieforc!, and they are now publishing lilielous 
matter to the effect that the residuum left in focal by alum baking powder is jwison- 
ous. The chaige has not been Ixused uixm any physiological investigations or even 
cross-examination hy a court. 

SOURCE OF THE SUl'l'I.Y OF CREAM OF TARTAR' AN'D OF Al.UM. 

Q. (By Mr. Farcjuiiar.) Where* is this supply of c*reani of tartar obtained?—A. 
T, ? ‘"^*tn of tartar is made from wine settlin;pc, from wine lec-s known as argol. 
Italy originall y produced the largest quantity that came to this country, France next, 
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Spain next, and the amount imported was enormous as compared witli the amount 
produced in this (xiuntry. For instance, the imjairtations of argol for the last 2 years 
would average 22,00O,0tX) pounds of wine lees, which are manu&tured into cream of 
tartar by comjianies affiliated with the Itoyal Baking Powder Comiiany. The home 
pmduction of argol, as nearly as I can ascertain the figures, has not exceeded 
Imlf a million pounds; our wine industry has not developed to the extent it has 
abroad. The suiiply of argol is limited to the production of wine, liecause argol is a 
bi-lirpduct. The total production of argol of the world isonlyabout44,000,000 pounds, 
of which we take 24,000,000, and our supply in this country is all imisirtcd by com¬ 
panies affiliate<l with the Koval Baking Powder Com]>any. 

Q. Wliert! do you get your supply of alum?—A. Alum comes from bauxite, a 
8i>ecies of while earth, of alimiinous clay, that is found ii* various parts of this coun¬ 
try, and some of it comes from a substance known as cryolite. A modest quantity 
comes from (Ireejilaml, and that is all manufactured in tfiis country. 

KOR.MATIOX AXI) CAI'ITALIZATIOX OF THE ROYAL RAKINO I’OWDER COMPANY.' 

Tile Royal Baking Powder Company was formtsl as a large combination about 
Marcli H, i899. Tlie companies composing it were the Royal Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany, capital $11)0,000; the Price Baking Powder Com])any, capital $500,000; the 
New York Tartar Company, cajiital $80,000; the Tartar Chemical Com|)any, capital 
$100,(XK); and the Cleveland Baking Powder Company, capital $100,000. The total 
capital combined to form this corjsiration was thus $940,000. The plants and appa¬ 
ratus and all the imj)lements of the business could probably l)e reiinsluceil even 
to-dav for that sum. They capitalized, however, for $20,000,000—$10,000,000 pre¬ 
ferred stock and $10,000,000 common stock. The preferred stock was marketixl and 
a part of it came to the public—at least the public has Ihs'ii given an opportunity to 
buy it at any time—l)Ht the common stock is.reputed to be, and I lajlieve is, very 
largely held by Afr. Ziegler, who fonneil the combination. 

• MR. ZIEOLER ORIOINATES THE “aI.CM WAR.” 

The first method of attack by the Royal Baking Powder Comjiany upon alum was 
originated by Mr. Ziegler, who is at jiresent an active man in the Royal Baking 
Powder Com])anv, as he was prior to 1888. At tliat time he “ liusted ” in court and 
gave as a pnmf of his usefulness to that company the faid that be liad originated what 
'was commonly known in the Royal Baking Powder Company as tlie ‘‘alum war,” an 
attack upon baking powders wliich contained alum. 1 Ic also stated in this trial, which 
was ])reliminary to the quarrel which separated tlie firm, tliat he had engaged chem¬ 
ists to give opinions on this matter (and one reason 1 mention that at this time is the 
fact that this same testimony is found in the ‘‘ Mason report ” here and is now used 
against us). That was a rather severe attack, and Mr. lloaglanil was at first opposed 
to it, for it did not seem to him to lie wisdom or business policy to attack comjiet- 
itors, hut he was linallv won over by Mr. Ziegler. After an interval of several years 
they found, too, tliat tfie public was'lx'ing iniormiHl tliat their powders left Riadielle 
salts in the food, and it was claimed that this was harmful and deleterious to health. 
Then Mr. Ziegler and Mr. lloagland came together, and in March, 1899, forimsl 
what is known as the Royal Baking Powddr trust, and they armugeil the attack on 
alum. 

Copy of JtriinHyn IkiUij Koijle, mhmiHed to «how Mr. Xirykr'« roimeolUni wilh tins "nhim 

mir.” 

The witne.sR submitted as an exhibit a copy of the Bnsiklyn Daily ii^le of .fune 
1, 1888, from whose rejiort of the testimony of Mr. Ziegler, in the suit of William 
Ziegler r. Messrs. lloagland and the Royal Baking Powder Company, the following 
liaragraph is quolisl; 

‘‘Mr. Ziegler alsoilenied that he hiul devoted to bis private affairs tlie time which 
should have been devoted to the affairs of the company, lie never, lie said, heard 
any complaint on that score until he was put out of the management of the company. 
He made the yearly contracts for the inatepals used. As to ailvertising, before it 
was turned toward the newspapers, he had an active share in its management. He 
attended to many details, and at one time got up a (lamphlet. The system of news¬ 
paper wlvcrtising was adopUsl after full discussion in the hoard of trustees. At the 
said Centennial Fx|iosition he arningcil the exhibit and managed it, and was the 
author of what is calksl in the coin|ianv’s history ‘ the alum war,’ when the Royal 
attackeii other liaking powders in which alum was used, lie engaged chemists and 
hatl much to do with that contest. Mr. lloag|gnd was opisised hi it, hut finally 
agreed to go into it. Witness declared that he always took an active part in shap¬ 
ing the jsilicy of the company.” _ 
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THE MISSOURI LAW AGAINST THE USE OS. AI.UM. 

Witness (continuing.) As soon as tlie combination was formed, Mr. Ziegler and tlie 
ex-president of the company, Mr. J. B. Rose (who had been associated with Mr. Ziegler 
anuMr. Iloaglandattlielieginningof the Royal Baking I’owderComiiany),arranged 
an attai'kon alum taking powder comimnies, ami the first thing they acconipiislieii 
was the surreptitious passage through the Missouri legislature <if a bill, which on its 
face was apparently a bill to prevent the use of poisons.* Thebili stateil thatitsliould 
Ixuinlawiul after a certain date to use arsenic, caioinei, bismuth, ammonia, orainni in 
the preparation of foods. The baking miwiier manufacturers opposed to tlie Royal 
didmt recognise the baking powder bill until the law was passed, and SI small fac¬ 
tories were mgislatcd out of business in the state of Missouri. As iireliminary to the 
introduction and passage of this bill, tlie newspajsirs bail hecu filltKl with iiaid writ¬ 
ten matter attacking alum and warning the people against the use of unwholesome 
substances in the preparation of foods, such as baking powder that contained alum. 
The public, it was said, could always distinguish alum baking powder by the fact 
that it was clieaper, and should thendore beware of cheap liaking powders. They 
maintained that chemists reported that alum was corrosive and isiisonous, and our 
lawyers infornn'd us that there was no legal redress because of the clever wav in 
which the artiides were written. When we applied to tlie papers and asked tlieiii 
to publish a retraction, tliev replied that they regretted they could not do so, liwause 
tlie contnuifs they had wftli tlie Royal Baking I’owder Company precluded any 
answer, f have brought about 200 articles [lulilished in that way, and T have here 
proofs that the Royal (’ompany issued them. 

The 01 niantifacfurers of the state of Mi.s.souri immediately saw that they cither 
had to light that law or go out of business. They formed w hat is known as tlie 
Missouri Association, the piiriKise of w hich was to liring a test ca.se and see w hether 
that law was constitutional. The alum baking jiowder manufacturers tlirougliout tlie 
country saw the danger; they felt that they were to lie legislated out of liusitiess; 
that this corporation, liigas it was, could not stand competition; that the Royal’s" 
attacks on afum were not ns effective as they supposed; and so the alum maiiiifai-- 
tiirers called a meeting in New York City, ami on Octobi'r 28, the American 
Baking I’owder As.sociation was formed. ()n the day the assoi iation was formed the 
Georgia legislature introduced the Mi.s.souri bill. We would misooner kill the bill in 
one place than it would come up somewhere el.se, and we had a severe tussle to kill it. 
It was intriKliiccd twice in Mi.ssissippi. We discovered that tlie man who intriMiiieed 
it in Mississippi came from tile same district in which Mr. Rose, ex-iiresident of the 
Royal Companv, had his winter ri'nidence, ami when we called his attention to the 
matter he withitrew the bill. When we were safely out of Mi.ssissippi the bill was 
introduced in thesenate; we killed it. We have had experiences like that until now 
wo have killed .something like 27 such bills. 

Q. In 27 different 8tate.s‘?—A. 1 think 27 such bills in about Iti or 18 different 
states. 

EFEORTS 'in SKCIIRE 'I'IIH I'ASSAGE IS XHW VOUK OF .1 l,.\W AGAINST AI.U.M. 

A. (Continuing.) Monsiver, the bills have become mori'ingeniiiiis lately, and to 
give you a typical illustration of the iiietlnsls of tlie attacks wliich the .\mcrican 
Baking Powder Association is called upon to meet, 1 will give an instance occurring 
ill the state of New York last year. The Missouri bill was iniroduci'd in the state 
of New York; a hearing was held; we went Is'fon' the committee and disclostsl the 
physiological iiivestigatloii which had stood the test of cross-examination in court. 
VVeshowed the Missouri court decision which provisl our iirodiict to be wholesome, 
and disclosed also the metlnsls of the Royal Baking Powder Company, but the com¬ 
mittee unaiiiniou.sly reporlisl against us, ami the bill was put upon ’tlie calendar of 
the senate, whereiition we informed tliesmiate of its true characler. It died. It was 
then immediately iiitrodmxsl in tlie asisembly, and we had to follow it clear up tothe 
committee on rules before it died. Wetlnsight that the stale of New York had lieeii 
deluged enough, but we found out differently. This year a pure food law was intro- 
duceil in New Y'ork to transfi'i- the administration of pure food legislation from one 
department to another. It wasa clean bill. The bill was put into our hands imme¬ 
diately; it contained the clause, avery proper one for pure food bills, providing that 
articles containing anysuliataiicedeletiirious to health should Iw imihibited. We are 
willing to go into court and prove that such a clause would not prohibit our baking 
))Owder, and I wrote the gentleman who introduced that bill that a smilar clause was 
in all pure food bills, and that it wasatTCptable to us. I said, thanking him for amd- 
ing it to me, that we had no interest in it; we wanted good food legislation, etc.,'’and 
the bill went into the committee where Imaring was held. When the bill came out 
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of committee it had a little section tacked on; it was the Missouri hill, and before we 
caught it, it was Wore the senate on the third reiuling. 

Q. (By Mr.LiTCHMAN.) What was that section'/—A. A copy of the Missouri hill 
that legislated us oiit of business. After taking the hill out of the third reading the 
senate took a vote on it, and the vote stood 32 to 12 in favor of the hill. 

Q. (By Mr. FAKawuK.) Did the hill go to assembly?—.A. The bill rvas also intro¬ 
duced in the assembly. In Massachusetts we had the same experience. 

ALLEGEO IDENTITY BETWEEN THE NATIONAL HEALTH SOCIETY ’ AND THE KOYAL 
^ ' COMPANY. 

Now, WO have never lieen able to meet the Koyal Baking Bowder Company face 
to face. We learned that they were to lie liefore this*commission, and wo were 
extremely anxious to meet them face to face. But what we have met heretofore is 
an orgam/Aition which is an absolute fraud, and which I 0 ]>enly charge is connected 
with the Royal Baking Powder Company, which does that company’s work, and 
which is a scandal in the legislative halls of this country. That organization is the 
National Health Society. I call it by this name ont of courtesy. It has no existence. 
It has a stupendous income and a remarkable energy, but it has no existence. Its 
work liecame apparent in the state of Missouri, where it sought to enforce this anti- 
alum law, and where it sent out pamphlets to grocers, stating the danger of handling 
alum baking powder because of its unhealthfulness. Sulisequently the National 
Health Society develoiad a iieculiar strength at the time we attempteil to repeal the 
Missouri law at the present se.saion of the legislature. At that tinie it had for its 
mouthpiece in Missouri ex-dovernor Stone, and his son as its attorney. Governor 
Stone was governor at the time the Missouri bill was signed, and at this last seasion 
he wrote a very eloipient apjieal to the legislature not to repeal this meritorious 
measure, and his article contained a very long and intelligent attack upon alum leak¬ 
ing powder—an attack which, by the way, was repeateil in Missouri and New York 
and Massachusetts by gentlemen wdio declared that they originated the bills, and 
who were speaking fpr it with practically the same speech. The National Health 
Society was literally punched full of holes in the state of Missouri. Their publica¬ 
tions were issued from offices that did not exist. They claimed that it containeil in 
its membership representative men and women of the state, like ex-Governor Stone. 
We have never been able to find a member of that society; we tried to contribute a 
hundred dollars to the good cause anjl we could not find a treasurer. We did not 
know that the National Health Society existed outside of Missouri until we went 
before the Massachusetts legislature. An eminent attorney and disinterested wit¬ 
nesses were present in favor of the bill then pending in Massachusetts. This eminent 
attorney disclosed the fact that he had been employed by Mr. 1). .1. Kelly^ who was 
president of the National Health SiM'iety, and that the chemists came at his re(|uest, 
and that they were doing a great good work for tho jicople, and that the lepresenta- 
tives of the American Baking Powder A.ssociiilion were sordid in their desire to con¬ 
tinue in the nefarious basiness of poisoning toe iKsiple; that the representatives of 
the American Baking Powder Association were siKsaking interestedly, and had their 
interests in alum liaking fwwder, whereas they themselves came in the interests of 
the people. Well, wo succeeded in chasing’this matter down and‘(>roving that Mr. 
D. J. Kelly, president of the National Health Society, was imhreetly counecteil 
with tho Royal Baking Powder Company. We proved that through an attorney, 
who was said to be secretary of the society, and thorc was considerable humiliation 
on the part of these gentlemen, who were obliged to acknowledge their connection 
with this health society, organized for the sake of driving the alum people out of 
business. ’ 

Q. (By Mr. Faiiquhah.) Is Mr. 1). .1. Kelly a graduate of any nieilical college?— 
A. He is an advertising man. I don’t wish to reflect on Mr. Ki'lly at all. The' 
worst I can say is that he represents this Royal Baking Powder Company. 

Q. Where are the ostensible headquarters of this society'/—A. It had absolutely 
no headquarters and no existence at all until after the exposure in Boston, and when 
a friend of mine went down to see where Mr. Kelly had his office, he found the 
painter putting a sign on his office. Nevertheless the National Health Society 
appeared before the New York legislative committee, and was representeil by Mr. L. 
Boardinan, of Tracy, Boardman & Platt, and had in its employ anumljerof chem¬ 
ists. Mr. Boardman insisted before the evidence came out that ho was disinterested, 
and Professor Chandler announced the same thing. It was not until Mr. Boardman 
made the remark “We will submit our powders te the same test as these other gen¬ 
tlemen,” and until I reminded him that he hail .neglected to disclose te the coin- 
iniltee what powder he represented, that ho then said he was on a retainer of Mr. 
1). .1. Kelly, of New York; said that Mr. Kelly had retained Platt. 1 have the 
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official record hen; of the stenographer’s report, and I will verify my statements if 
neces.“ary. Well, it is needless to say that after that disclosure of the Royal Bak¬ 
ing Powder Company and the disclosure of the National Health Society, it was nec¬ 
essary to have some'further tacts connecting Mr. Krdly with the National Health 
.s!(K'iety and tlio Royal Baking Powder Company, and it is now an official record that 
Jlr. Kelly reports to Mr. Hose, and that he was lobhying in Allainy. 1 also have 
an affidavit sliowing his presence in Missouri in his attempt to defeat this rcix-al bill. 

Q. (By .Mr. Je.nks. ) Yon say it is a matter of official record that Mr. Kelly is 
conin'cted with the lioyal Company. When; does that record ai)])ear?—A. ft is in- 
llie r<'i;ord of the Udegraiih and the hdejjhone eompani(;s. I havi* an affidavit of the 
fact that Mr. Kelly was there represrmting liimself .as a Mr, .Smitli, and 1 have also a 
comiminication that di.sttloses ids connection with certain matters in Arkansas.' 


EKKOIiT TO SKCeltK THE nKl’E.M. OE THE MI.SSOI'Kt ]..\W NST AI.l'.M li.VKl.VO POWDER. 


Witness (continuing). When we attempted to repeal the Missouri law this year 
W(! had l)a(;k of us all tlie common sense; and local influence. The courts of Missouri 
had dtwided that while alum baking powder was whol(‘sonie, and while the Koval 
Baking Powder Comj)any, with all its witnesses confessedly connected with it, had 
lieen unable to .show asingle instance of any jierson injured by alum baking powder, 
they would still sustain the law on the grouinl that the legislature had the power to 
enact such a law and it was therefore constitutional; and that decision was sustained 
by the supreme court of Mi.ssonri. During the time that this decision waspending 
we introduced a bill to ri'pcal the Missouri law. We immediately encountered great 
opposition, it I'ame from the .National Health Society and from numerous people 
and lobbyists who were very much opiio.sed to allowing us to continue what they 
called our nefarious busineas. But finally the house of re[irescntatives passed the 
repeal bill by a vote of lOt) to The liill then went to the senati; anil was referred 
III the conimittiT' on criminal jiirkstirudcnce, and in that cianmittee it stayed. It 
could not be pulled out with a tack natnmer, and there it stayed until the last day of 
the session. The hou.se of rejire.sentatives, winch had been under great pressure from 


•S’l'ATr, OF Wt.ssmiio, 

f'i///«»/>/. Limii/, Its; 

l’Htl<Ts<»n llnin, (if Ijiwfiil boing duly sworn, npbn his oiUh says that ho rcsido-s at Forgusmi, 
SI. Limls County, Mo., and is ongtigofl in (ho luaiiiifjK-turo of baking jtuwih'rs.in tlio oily of St. Loni.s, 
Mo., under the Jinn nmno and stylo of Uain & (’ha]inuiu Manufacli'ring ('onutuny. at 11 1 North Main 
Sirci’l, 

Ailiant say.s that be had oectLsIon to go to Jefferson City, >fo.. frequently during the months of Jan¬ 
uary. February, aim March. IDDl, during the session of the legislature, for the piiiyosoof looking 
after Ibe interests of liiin.self and others In a bill then pending befou' the legishiture for the nqtcal of 
what was known as the ‘‘ahiin baking powder statute. ’ ]»assed by the legislature in 1899: that it was 
the common report and understanding that said slaliileof had been enacted at (ho instance and 
in the interest of the Royal Baking I’owder Company, and that said company was actively engaged 
at llie recent se.'^sioii of the legislature in opposing and resisting all elfort to rejK'al said statute: and 
it was furthonnoro rumored, and it was a geiUTal tinderslanding. that said Koval Baking Kowder 
(•oiumnv was roon'sentc'd at Jefferson City, in Us opiaisitlon as afore.said to Ihe bill of re|M'al, by one 
U..F. Kelly, and Increfon^tliisatliant.worknigin (he interests of said repeal measure,‘lesircsl to.se(?and 
knowtheaforesaid Kelly, and iiuiuircdof various n-prcsenlativcsaiidothersin regard to him, and thiU 
fiimllv alllant was accidentally ifirown into (he eompany of a stranger at Jefferson (Miy, and ii (;km- 
versHtion was opened up between them in regard to the afore.said attempt to repeal the alum laiking 
powder law, and said individnal disi’hxsed to ailiant that be was well |Misted and Informed in regara 
to the baking ]«)wder question and Ibe silnation of the same before the legislature at Jefferson Cit.*, 
and al.so in regard to legislation in other States uimui the same suhject-matler; and therouiHin affiant 
hapiired the name of liis coniiMUiion, and was iiiformisl by him that his name wits “Smith.” In the 
course of my conversation with the aforosjiid ‘‘Smith,” while jit Jefferson City, ho stated (hat his 
bushie.ss was that of a newspaper man. I suhserinently, to wil. within (he lust ten (10) days mot (he 
.^nnc individual at the Planters’ House*, in Iho city of Kl. Louis, Mo., Iwing introduced to him by u 
Mr. Robinson, wlio introduced him as Mr. Kelly. Thereupon the said Kelly, alias Smith, laughed 
ami joked about having nilsrcpresenled liis name to me at .hJTorson (’ily, Mo., and he as-serted that 
the Royal Baking I’owder Coniiiany had nothing to do with the re|>ortof the eommiUoL'on criminal 
junsprudonce at Jefferson (-Ity or with the passage of (lu* anti-alum baking powder law: and he 
slated that he wa.saii ollieer of the National Ilealtn Socli’ly of New York, ana that that society pro- 
j>os(^l to bring pros(*ciitlons against the alum baking powder rasiple, but that neither Mr. Ziegler nor 
j R^’yal Baking Powder (kunpany had or would nave anytliing to do with sneh prixsecutlbns, but 
‘•"U they would be conducteii entirely by the aforcsahl National Health Society, nirthermore, nfll- 
ant has been informed, believes, and .stall's (lie fact to be, uikhi said infonnalion and bi*lie/, that said 
Kelly, alias Smith, hiiH recently visited handlers of laiking jHiwdcriu the city of St, Louis and warned 
handling of alum baking miwdor under a threat of prosecution. 

And furthernfflaiitsailh not. 

pATTKKsoN Bain. 

biihserllied and sworn lo before me this Mth day of May. 1901. 

My commission e.vpirc.i Kcbniary 2:1,1904. 

Tilos. W. (VlRI.KY, 
/Votary PaWfe, Citi/o/fft. Louis, Mo. 
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citizens wlio saw the price of Ijakiii)? powder put up, passed resolutions to submit tc 
the senate committee, of which the following is an exact copy; 


EenoltUums passed by </i« Missouri house o/’ rejireseiUaliirs concerning the refKol of the law 

against alum, 

“Whereas House bill 88 passed this house early in the session, and is still held by 
the chairman of the senate committee on criminal jurisprudence; 

' “Whereas for the next two years every family in the state will be compelled 
to buy high-price trust baking powder, and ovciw merchant handling other than 
trust goods will be liable to criminal prosecution: Therefore, 

“Resolved, That the house of representatives hasdoneall inits power to relieve the 
people of the state of this monoiMily, and that the jieopfe must hold the chairman of 
the senate committee on criminal jurisprudence responsible for the failure of this 
proposed legislsftion.” 

(Witness, continning.) But in spite of that the committee on criminal jurispru¬ 
dence would not budge, and after it was voted that no further business should be 
done and after the canes had been presented and the speeches made, the chairman 
of the committee on criminal jurisprudence asktsl ununimous consent to present a 
report of that committee, a rejmrt which he had written and which had not had the 
consideration of his committee at all. That retxirt was submitted, and it was a most 
outrageous and litelous and teirible attack upon alum balling powder and all those 
connected with it. That was immediately certified by the clerk of the senate as 
being an authentic and accurate reiiort, and has been sent broadcast and has been 
heralded as the rii)e judgment of that committee of the legislature of Missouri, to 
which has lasin coupled the assertion that after 2 years of experience they refused 
to rei>eal the law. 

t'o^ty of nport of Missouri JSenule coinmittee on (Iriniinal Jurisprudence. 


Following is a copy of the report <it the <'ommittee on criminal jurisprudence 
referred to by the witness: 

‘‘.March 18, WOl. 


“The committee on criminal jurisprudence, to which was referred H. B. No. 88, 
after having fully examined and considered the same, l)cg leave to rej^rt the bill 
back to the senate with a recommendation that it do not pass. 

“The act of March 11, l8S)it (incorp<}rated in the revision of that year as .sections 
2286-7), provideil that it shonbl lie unlawful to use arsenic, calomel, bismuth, 
ammonia, or alum in food and food eom|X)unds. The purpose of the bill in question 
is to rei)eal so much of this statute as makes it unlawful to use alum in food and food 
compounds, leaving the prohibition as to the other chemicals to stand in force. In 
the opinion of this committee that should not be done. If wo are to j)lace any faith 
whatever in the unanimous testimony of all the leading cherni.sta of the Union, 
including those in the public services of the (jovernment, as well as those employed 
in all the princiiMl colleges and universities of the country, there can be no doubt 
that alum is a poison, and that its use in ksid is hurtful to health and dangerous to 
life, especially in the case of children and young girls and delicate women. The 
voluminous and overwhelming testimony which has been given by scientific experts 
upon this subject is corrolKiratisl by the testimony of scores and hundreds of eminent 
physicians in active practice, iu<du(ling the medical heads of lioth the Army and Navy 
of the United States, and including also some fiOO physicians of this State, all testify¬ 
ing, with remarkable unanimity, to the same effect, that alum is a jwison and that its 
use as a food ingredient should’ lie prohibited. In addition to that it is a fact that 
the use of alum in food and comtKiunds that are used in the preparation of food has 
been long prohibited by law in Kngland, Frame, Germany, and other European 
countries, and the laws are rigidly enforced. Against this great mass of concurrent 
testimony, in which science, experieme, and law all combine in condemning alum 
as a food ingredient, there is scarcely a protest from any source worthy to be 
treated as an authority. It is true that certain chemists employed by the American 
(alum) Baking Powder A8six;iation or Trust, the General Chemical Company, and 
the Pennsylvania Salt Company, 2 ixirporations organized in New Jersey, and the 
greatest manufaidurers of alum in the country, have expressed the opinion that 
alum when used in making bread loses its poisonous quality by some means in the 
prixjess of cooking; but tliis interested testimony is contradicted, and, in the opinion 
of this committee, overwhelmingly refuted by large numliers of the most ttmous 
scientists of the country, who have shown by rSjieated and conclusive experiments 
with alum baking {lowders that a poisonous residuum is left in bread after the baking, 
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which is extremely harmful to health and dangerous to life. Many serious and fatal 
ills in given cases nave been traced directly to this cause. But here let it be noted 
that while this measure in favor of alum is being urged by persons interested in the 
manufacture and sale of alum baking wwders, those powders are not the only fwsi 
products in which this jmisonous smetance is surreptitiously and fraudulently 
employed. It is used also in flour, lardj pickles, and other food prciwrations. 

“In the face of all this, why should this most salutary law lie repealed? The people 
of the State are entitled to lie protected against frauds which imjieril their health and 
lives, and this committee is unwilling to reiieal a law having that end in view merely 
to oblige those who would make pecuniary profit hy imMsing upon a confiding puhlie. 
The claptrap about this bill being opposed by a so-called trust engagwl in manufac¬ 
turing baking powders without the use of alum scarcely deserves to lie noticed. It 
should not matter if it were true. Even if some trust should perchance declare that 
poison is a bad thing in human food, should we therefore begin at once to feed jioison 
to the people? That would be carrying trust opposition to the point of cnminal 
stupidity. But as a matter of fact no person whatever has appeared ticfore this com¬ 
mittee or its memliers to oppose the passage of this bill. Some protests against its 
passage, made by citizens of the State, accompanied by the opinions of some .500 
Missouri doctors that the present law ought to stand for the protection of the public 
liealth, and a single iiampnlet containing an argument against the repeal of the law, 
prepared by an attorney representing the Missouri Health Society, all of w hich were 
mailed to the comraitto or its members, represents everything that has been done, 
so far as the public is infonmsl, in opposition to the bill. Ifijon the other hand a 
numerous and persistent lobby has been in almost (onstant attendance riism this 
session of the j^neral assembly urging the jrassage of this bill, so as to permit the 
unrestricted use of this ijoison in the preparation of food proilucts to Ire sold to the 
people of the State. That there is a rich and powerful association or trust interested 
In the manufacture and sale of alum baking powders does not admit of doubt, and 
that that trust has been back of this movement to repeal this law is almo.st ei|ually 
certain. This alum trust or association is made up of 67 alum baking powder manu¬ 
facturing comiranies and 2 great chemical companies (the 2 New .lersey coriwrations 
above mentioned as engaged in making alum), who employ in their business over 
1100,000,000 in capital. To this report we apjicnd a list of the concerns constituting 
this trust. The memlrers of this association contribute annually to a legislative fund 
to be expended in preventing pure food legislation which has for its object the pro¬ 
hibiting of the use of alum as a food adulterant, and it is believed that not less than 
$100,000 are annually ex|)ended in that direction. Whatever lobbying has been done 
in connection with tins bill has been done by those who favor its passaj^. But, after 
all, considerations of this kind should have but little weight in iletermining legislative 
action. The bill should Ixi considered and disposed of on its merits. U)X)n that 
ground solely wo place our recommendation that the hill do not pass. 

“ Your committee also herewith returns S. B. No. 110, relating to the same subject, 
with a like recommendation.” 

CONTEST IN .VRKANSAS OVER ANTI-ALC.M Ll.XllaI„VTION. 

AVitness (continuing). In the legislature of the state of Arkansas, after twice 
defeating the alum bill this year, it was found that the same bill hail been intriKluced 
into the senate. I telegraphed to the president of the senate, and 1 asked if a hear¬ 
ing was to be given. He wrote me a letter, of which the following is an exai’t copy; 

Cop;i of Min from tlir preridml of the Arknmis urmlc. 

“State of Arkansas, Senate Chamber, 

‘“Whd Henebai. Assembly, 

“Link Rock, Ark., April 15th, 1001. 

“A. C. Morrison, 

“iSfec. Am. B’k’ng Pomder Ami., New York. 

“Dear Sir: 1 wired you this afternoon in reply to your telegram of this date. I 
lyant to explain more fully than I could by wire.' Our session terminates by limita¬ 
tion on May 4th, and all our remaining time will lie consumed in considering appro¬ 
priation bills and other legislation absolutely neiessary. The committee work is 
done, and the committees will not consent to hear argument on any tiending bill. 
J to assure you that the members of the Arkansas legislature are fully aware of 
the disreputable methods of the Royal Baking Powder Compny and the object it 
^ks to accomplish. The adjoining slate of Missouri has fallen into the snare of the 
pure food ’ people, and is a helpless victim of the Royal Baking Powder trust The 
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object leBflon liefore oiir eyes is worth something, at least as a warning to look out for 
tile philanthropists of the East who are so deeply concerned about tlie food we eat. 
The pending ‘pure food bill’ can never pass tlie senate, and will never liecome a 
law. This is not a rirediction, but an assurance. My position puts it in my power 
to prevent its passsage, and it Hhall not p<m. 

“ Yonrs, truly, , Robeht J. Wiison, 

“ Preridenl Henitle." 

(Witness, continuing.) Nevertheless, 5 minutes before the last word was said in 
the senate of Arkansas the (■hairman of tlie committee—which had had no meeting- 
asked mianimons consent to be allowed to make a report, and he reported a mag¬ 
nificent tirade again.st us, which stands as tlie report «rf the committee ami which 
suggests the idea that Arkansas will follow tlie magnificent example of Missouri in 
placing on its Isyiks so righteous a law. T have a letter in which the clerk who cer- 
tilied to the accuracy of the report declares that his name was forged to it. 1 will 
not voucli for the accuracy of that statement, because it can not he pnived in court; 
hut that is the fiujt. Now, that illustrates in a measure the character of the attack 
that is made upon alum, against wliich attacks we protest. 

-MOTIVE OF TOE ROVAI, CO-MPANY’S ATTACK OX ALI M TOWDERS IS TO BE FOlLSIl IX 
CERTAIX ECOXOMIC COXDITIOXS. 

Now, there are certain economic conditions which show the reason for this attack. 
As I stated in the tH'ginniiig, it takes twice as much cnuuii of tartar ivs it does of 
alum to liljcrate the gas from hicarlsmate of soda, (frcam of tartar is a more exiieii- 
sive agent. At the present market price cream of tartar costs, in small ipiantities, 
about 21 cents a pound; hut to tlie mannfacturer the cost is prohahly about 14 cents 
a pound. It takes one-half pound of cream of tartar to each pound of baking pow¬ 
der, and the total cost of manufacturing Royal Raking I’owder does not exceeil—I 
am liberal in my e.stiuiBte—12 cents iier pound. The wholesale price which they 
get is 3!) cents imr jround, and the difference, of I’ourse, is gross prolit. The price 
of cream of tartar from 1882 to the luesent time has constantly decreased, but I 
have a price list of the Royal Raking I’owder Company which (piotes Royal Rak¬ 
ing I’owder at $4.ti5 [ler dozen pounds in 1882, and I have market reports to-day 
in M-hicli it is quoted at exactly the same price. At the time of the sei»iratiou 
lietween the makers of the Royal"and the Cleveland and the Price baking powders, 
the Price eom|iany made an attack upon the Royal and ailvertised an afisolutely 
pure baking powder, called Price’s Cream Baking Powder, which was to he sold at 
30 cents a pound, saying that it was more cllicieiit than the Royal Raking Powder 
and better in every respect. The price of that was for 2 dozen [lounds—that is, 
$2.30 a dozen, ihimediately after the combination was formed the price of tliat 
powder, wliich had remained stationary for a long time, was raised to $7.23 for 2 
dozen pounds, an increase of 43 percent; so that now these 3 [siwders—the Cleve¬ 
land, Royal, and Price—are practicallv though not nominally upon the same basis. 
So far there has Imen no decrease in the price of the powder made by tlie combiiia- 
tiou, hut rather an increase on one brand of 45 |)er cent. 

CimilKr Aitnrtmini dri'iim Hakiny I’omler. 

The following is a copy of tlie part of the circular of the Cream Raking Powder 
referred to hv the witneas; 

“Cream flokimj /-’oicckr.-This is the new cream of tartar linking p(?wder, the ahso- 
lute puritv of which is guaranteed liy its makers, the I’rice Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany, of Chicago. For over 40 years this great concern has been manufacturing 
baking powder. And it has Iwen making the l««t in the market. Highest honors 
at tlie World’s Fair, Chicago, 18H3, and the California Midwinter Fair, Ban Fran¬ 
cisco, 1894, awarded Dr. I’rii'o’s Cream Baking Powder, prove tliis statement. It 
meets the imhlic demand. Rut past victories do not suflice. This new hranil, ‘Cream ’ 
Raking I’owder is now offered the public. It meets the demand for a powder of 
higliest merit at a moderate price. It embodies fsirfect purity and strength, insuring 
the lightest, sweetest, most wholesome food. And more, its use effects tlie greatest 
saving. 

, “Comparative Hlrength and coet. 

Carbonic acid gas. Retail price. 

13.20 per cent.*.. 30 cents per pound can 

12.74 per cent.45 to 50 cents jier [loimd can 

12.80 per cent.45 to 541 cents iier pound can 


‘Cream’ . 
Royal.... 
Cleveland 
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‘ ‘ These tests of Royal and Cleveland are quotel from the Government reimrt made 
to the Seeretary of Agriculture by I)r. H. W. Wiley, (diief chemist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This report is reiieahsdly referred to hy Royal 
Baking Powder Company, in its advertisements as Bulletin IS, Agricultunil Depart¬ 
ment, page 

“As ‘Cream’ Baking Powder has just been put on the market, no test of it, of 
course, is iiaOuded in tliis Government re]a)rt, hut careful analysis by Prof. H. Ileid- 
etdiain, of Chicago, shows its leavening gas to he 1S.20 rsir cent, making the ‘t^rcam’ 
Baking I’owder per cent stronger than Royal and 3 jier cent stronger than the 
Cleveland. 

“Rememlajr thi.s—Cream Baking Powder is a high-class article sold at almost half 
the usual price. A single trial will cmivince the most skeptical. 

“Tliink of it—a pound can of pure cream of tartar baking powder for 30 cents. A 
saving of 15 to 20 cents on every jioimd y<ai buy. Bold only in ]«)und and half jiound 
cans. 

“With ‘Cream’ Baking Powder at this [iricc the graid housewife no longer has 
excuse for using cream of tartar and .soda, as thi.s new baking powder i.s .surely as 
economical, besides ta'ing much more convenient to use and perfei-lly uniform in its 
work. The last spoonful in the can will be found as good as the first. 

“Ifiiircrmm (if laiiar /.« mode.—(Iream of tartar, which enters so largely into the 
manufacture of ‘Cream’ Baking Powder, is obtained from (he fart wines of France, 
Germany, Austria, etc. 'The crude tartar, called argol, is dciKisitecI on the sides of 
the wine casks during the fenneiitation of the wine. After the wane is ilrawu off 
tliia crystal deposit is removixl, dried, and cx]iorted to America, where, through an 
elaborate process, it is refined, producing the snow-white crystals of cream of tartar. 

“Tlic cream of tartar retiiiery controlled by the Price Baiting Powder Company is 
the most complete and extensive in the world.” 

Price li«l of Rojial Bdkinij Fowikr, Mui/ 20 , ISSJ. 
fltoyal Baking Powder (sold in cans on]y).J 


Sizes of paekiiKes. 

(.'uses con¬ 
taining— 

Hurrels 

contain¬ 

ing 

al>ont— 

Ketiii] 

price. 

Ill 8.50 or 
Imrrel 

In s^l.'tO 
lots. 

hi 8300 
lots. 


Dozen. 

Dozen. 

Per ran. 

perihzeii. 

/'t’p dozen. 

perdiizin. 



7', 

irU. iO 
.ir> 

$0.% 

80. ^H) 

80. W 


H.-liimd (> 

2 

40 

1.40 

i.;t6 

l.:10 


30 

24 

.20 

1.90 

1.8.5 

l.SU 



.28 

2.()0 

2.rH) 

2.40 

Vi-oiiiK'O inins. 

1 

12 

.40 

:).so 

3.70 

3.00 


1,2,nml 4 

12 

.50 

4.95 

4. SO 

4. Ii5 


4 

l.l.'S 

11.78 

11.28 

10. o-i-yi 



U 

1.40 

13.75 

13. 25 

12.7.5 


I 

1 

(.SO 

17.70 

17.28 

U\. 80 


24 

2.2.5 

22.20 

21.00 

21.00-1.75 








“Assorted sizes in the siinie barrel if desired. 

“ When packed in barrels a discount of 1 per cent will be alloweil.”) 

Witness {continuing). Alum baking iiowder, on the other haml, has been selling 
at a constantly decreasing price until to-day over half tlu^ alum baking jiowder is sold 
at 10 cents a pound. The alum iihosphate baking jsiwiler (which is a combination of 
alum and phospliate, or pure alum and bicarlamate of soda) is sold from 20 cents down 
to 10 cents per pound. The alum phosphate baking powder is ef|iud in eflieiency to 
the Royal in every respect. The cheaixm alum baking jiowder is double the strength 
of Royal in eflieiency. One spoonful of baking powder to a quart of flour is the direc¬ 
tion on the can of alum powiier, and two spoonfuls is the direction on the can of 
cream of tartar powiler, and inside tlie can they have the direction “two or more 
s|)oonfuls.” You can use almost any quantity, and the more you use the better it is. 
how, the Royal Baking Powder Comiainy found that the ^irice of alum Iwking pow¬ 
der was being so radically reduced lus to present a competition they could not meet 
commercially. They hail so reviled alum and so stamix'd into the public mind the 
impression that it wiis harmful that they could not change, and so they find them¬ 
selves of necessity making a more expensive powder. They lind that the people are 
learning the eHiciency and utility and economy of the cheaper powders, and I think 
R is beyond peradventure that the economic conditions existing will eliminate the 
Royal Baking Powder Company from existence unless they succeed in getting legi^ 
lation to prevent the sale of alum baking jKiwiler. The motive of their attack is 
therefore perfectly apparent to all of you. 
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Now, if these powders are wholesome—and we maintain and I think we can prove 
that aium and aium-phospliate baking powders have the advantage in wholesome¬ 
ness—there seems to be no logical reason why the Royal Baking Powder should not 
1)6 eliminated from the field within a reasonaWe time ny economic conditions which 
they can not overcome. I think it is inevitable. The people of the South who are 
now buying an efficient powder at 10 cents a pound—in one case I know of 10 
ounces of efficient, exceilent, pure powder for 5 cents—why shouid they ever change 
and use cream of tartar baking powder? The Royal Baking Powder business in the 
South, which was quite a factor at one time, is now reduced to such a mint that I 
presume they do not have .S per cent of the total business in the South. Their trade is 
largely in the North and West where people are accustomed to paying higher prices. 

PROFITS MADK BY TUB ROYAL BAKINO POWD*R COMPANY. 

In order to disclose the nature of this company and the reason for its $20,000,000 
capitaiization, I want to show you its profits. I have hero a sworn statement of the 
profits of the Royal Baking Powder Company from 1882 untii 1888. Since that time 
statistics are not available. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) By whom was the statement ma<le?—A. By Mr. Ziegler, of 
the Royal Baking Powder Company, who was at that time giving testimony on the 
question. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is he an officer in the comtiany?—A. He is a memlier of 
the lioard of directors. Let me put it a little differently. He owns practically all of 
the $10,000,000 of common stock of that company. The common stock controls the 
policy of the company, so I will quote him. 'I'his testimony was given by him in 
1888 m a suit. The profits ranged from $300,000 a year up to $724,000 in 18^; at 
which time they were paying $86,000 in salaries to three men, and that on a liasis of 
liusiness done to the amount of $2,400,000, with an advertising expenditure of prob¬ 
ably $500,000. You can figure it out yourself. The cost of manufai4.nring ^yal 
Baking Powder does not exceed 12 cents. The price has been the same all along tliat 
it is now, $4.65 |)er dozen; so that they get 38$ cents per pound wholesale for their 
powder, and the diffefence or 26$ cents is profit. If they seli 12,000,000 pounds per 
annum their gross profit is upward of $3,000,000, and out of that they must jiay 
dividendsof $1,200,000; they must pay an advertising expenditure of perhaps $600,000; 
they must pay their salaries, and how much l^islative expense I can not say, but I 
know that it is large. That about covers the situation. 

Copy of Market Journal of June S, 1888, mbmiUed to show Royal Company’s profits. 

A copy of the Market Journal of New York and Brooklyn, dated Juno 2, 1888, 
was submitted by the witness, in which appears an account of the Ziegler-1 loagland 
suit, from which the following is quoteii concerning the profits maiie iiy the Royal 
Baking Powder Company: 

“dark ways exposed. 

“The triai of the suit of William Ziegier against Joseph 0. and Cornelius F. 
Hoagland fur an injunction to restrain the payment of large salaries to them as presi¬ 
dent and vice-president of the Royai Baking Powder Company was continued yes¬ 
terday afternoon and this morning in the supreme court before Judge Cuilen. i'he 
testimony reveaied the fact that the company has been iiaying fabulous dividends. 
The plaintiff, who drew most of his wealth from the company, alleges that because 
he would not part with a portion of his holding Joseph C. Hoagland brought his 
son, Raymond Holland, into the company, and made him a trustee and treasurer, 
made his brother, Cornelius, vice-president, and then voted them big salaries, rang¬ 
ing from $50,000 to $6,000 a year. Ziegier claims that the lloaglands were jealous 
liecause he was drawing bigmir dividends than they were. The company is now 
composed of the 3 Hoaglands and Ziegler. There are 1,600 shares of stock, of 
which Ziegler holds 690 and the Hoaglands the balance. The young man, Riy- 
mond, was enabled to join by his father, who gave him a few shares of the stock. 
Ziegler was treasurer and trustee of the company in 1886. His plais was taken 
by Raymond Holland. The salaries for 1886 were; President, J. C. Hoagland, 
$&,000; vice-president, C. N. Hoagland, $10,000; treasurer, Raymond Holland, 
$2,000. In 1SS7 the president’s salary was raised to $50,000, the vice-president’s 
to ^0,000, and the treasurer’s to $6,000. Ziegler bqgan to kick, and then brought 
the action. He alle^, on information and belief, that large sums of money have 
been paid out ostensibly for advertising, but that if portion of it was paid back to the 
Hoaglands, and that they had used the funds of the company to influence legislation. 
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‘‘On cross-examination by General Tracy, Ziegler said he could not give the source 
ol his information ^ to the digptwl of the advertising moneys, but could only say 
he heard 80 . As to the allegation of money being used to influence legislation at 
Albany, it was common talk that money had been used there to defeat a measure 
which would affect the liaking powder company. Ziegler’s lawyers, William J. 
Gaynor and William C. Witt, rested their case after his cross-examination, and 
liiwyer Bowers, of Platt & Bowers, opened the case for the defense. He gave a his¬ 
tory of the concern since the time J. C. Hoagland sold the baking powder over the 
counter of a drug store at Fort Wavne, Ind., in and said the tympany had been 
built up by the exertion anil hard work of the Hoaglands. During the process of 
orga,uiy.ation there was an agreement existing whereby the owners should only 
reMive a alary of 11,800 a year for their services and only on the prolits of their 
stocks. The busing had now reached gigantic proportions, and the Hoaglands felt 
that they were entitled to some compensation for the work they had done. T.ia8t 
year the net profits were oyer $725,000 in a gross business of over $2,500,000. The 
salana, of which Mr. Ziegler complaiueil, aggregrateil for that year $86,000, not an 
exorbitant sum to pay to men whose ability and capacity had biiilt up the concern, 
aegler h^ l^n m business with a Mr. Seal, and made a baking powder similar to 
the Hoaglands . The Hoaglands began a suit against Ziegler & Seal, and the trouble 
was comproimsed by etting Ziegler and Seal into the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
Tp^Hoaglanda ^rinwhed ni 08 t of the money, and the powder was suhdan- 
tialljr their ii'.vention. Dr. Hoagland retired in 1876, selling a portion of his stock, 
but in l^fl hiH brother, C<)rnelui8, induced him to return and help in the manage- 
pa^d*for it^* Hoagland would not agree to give up his leisure unless he was an^ly 

“ Or. J. C. Hoagland was called as the first witness this morning. He gave in 
round figures, some of tlm sales and profits during the i>a.st years; 1881, gross sales, 
111 round figures, $1,175,000; net profits, $308,000; 1882, sales, $1 487 000- net nrofite 

$.5.14,000, 1885, sales, $2,21.1 iXK); profits, 564,000; 1886, .sales, $2 426 000- nroflts 

WOOD; 1887, sales^$2,a57,000; ’profite, $725,162.45, .Me 

pash” desenbed his duties and the work done hy him in ymrs 

rnx ROYAi. ii.VKiNo cownEH company’s methods of advertising.' 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks.) 1 will ask you to read one of these newspaper contracts to 
which you referred.—A. This is a facsimile photograplied from one of their own 
contracts: 

Copy of Royal liakimj Powder Cmnpany's foatrad far pure readiiiy adrertisiny. 
“order speciai.. 

“Publisher Journal-Tribune, 

“Knoxville, Temi. 

.Jr'®®*® publish articles as below, each one time, in daily and weekly as pure, straight 

smml S?’ te" ’1-^ type and with the 

mmt style of heading as the pure reading adjoining, leaded or solid to correspond 
witn such pure reiuhiig, to be surrounded liy iiiire rearling, and without date, mark 
them as paid matter; and with the express understanding 
that they are not at date of publication or afterwards to lie designated or classerl by 
any article or adverti^ment in your paper as advertiseitients, or as paid for, or m 
with top one on list and publish, in the same order, daily 

an Km ^ ‘^^>7 of paper as eacli article 

appiars, and bill as soon as the order is complete, and in bill please give names of 
articles and dates of publication. 

<4^ Price, $21.00 net. 

Roy'al Baking Powder Co. 

•IS® 2?* except in accordance with directions. 

will not be accepted for advertising bills. 

Remittance by check on receipt of papers and hill if fonnil correct. 

“J. I. R.’’ 

) That is an order to do a certain amount of advertising, 
out It IS not a contract until it is done?—A. This is the contract. 

There is nothing wrong aliout that contract. That is 
common with every newspaper in the United States.—A. It is common, tint there is 


From Roval Baking Powder Co., 

JOa William New York, May 24 , 1900. 


’ See pp. 391-93. 
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a subtlety about that contract. It says that those articles are to be published as pure 
reading, but they are not to be known as advertisements, and they are not to bo 
clasaeii aH advertisements, and they are to lie without any marks tliat they areaxlvor- 
tising, so we ran not answer any attacks made upon us. 

Q. Will you not find in a great many businesses in this country the same thing, 
pure reading matter contriuds ?—\. There are such things as pure rawling matter 
contracts, bnt they do not contain a clau.se which will prevent any answer. 

Q. Is there not such a thing as a newai>aper contract for the eilitorial jiage?—A. 
Newspapers hate to admit that they w'ill aeca^pt any monetary <'onsiiieralion for the 
use of editorial Mr news columns, and therefore there is a strong prejudice in many 
nowsiapers against .lecepting them, and they are not accepting them; for instance, 
this was turned down. 

tj. (By Mr. Kennkoy. ) Do yon understand that by this contract a paper would 
be prohibiteil from allowing you to piddish matter in it showing that that article 
was a [taid adverfisement?—A. Certainly. Here is a letter to the Knoxville Journal- 
Tribune from the Royal Baking Powder Company; 


Copy of letter from Iloi/itl liakimj Powder Com/wmi to the Komr'dlr Joiirnol-Triliune, 

“Royal Baking Powder Co. (Incorporated IStlO.) UX) William street. New York. 
Advertising department. June 27tli, 1901). .lournal-Tribune, Knoxville, Tenn.: 
We have not yet seen iiapers containing our nxiding articles. Nos. 7.52 ami 7;)0x, 
sent you May 24th; nor have we received a reply to our letter of .Inne 11th, in refer¬ 
ence to the matter. As we are very anxious to have these reading articles appear, 
gleasegive tbis^matter your attention. Very respectfully. Royal Baking Powder 

Copy of reiidiny ortirle No. 7.50j', referred to in nhore tetter. 

“.M.U.M n.lKINO IXllVDERS. 

"(hur/rere oeting to mppreHr their rate. 

“The report of the Senate Committee on Manufactures upon the subject of food 
adulterations and food frauds has created a sensiition in Congre.ss and awakened 
great interest throughout tlu‘ country. 

“If there(;ould lai inililished a list of the names of all articles of foml found by the 
committee to be adulterated or maile from poisonous ingredients, it would Ixi of 
inestimable value to the public. 

“The recommendation of the committee, that the .sale of alum baking powders lie 
prohibitixl by law, will make of special interest the following list of names of baking 
powders containing alum sold in this vicinity: 

‘'Bnkimj fmo-dm containing alum. 

“Good T.nck. Contains alum. 

“Manf. by Southern Mfg. Co., Richmond. 

“Bon Bon Hotel. Contains alum. 

“Manf. by Grant Chemical Co., Chicago. 

“Kenton Peacix-k. Contains alum. 

“Manf. by Potter-Parlin Co., Cincinnati. 

“Success. Contains alum. 

“Manf. by Morehouse Mfg. Co., Savannah, Ga. 

“Grant’s Improved. Contains alum. 

“Manf. by .1. C. Grant & Sons Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

“ Kddy’s Reliable. Contains alum. 

“Manf. by Kddy & Fsldy, St. Louis. 

“Old Dominion. Contains alum. 

“Manf. by Ohl Dominion Mfg. Co., Richmond. 

“Crown. Contains alnrn. 

“Manf. by J. P. Dieter C!o., Chicago. 

“It is unfortunate that many manufacturers of alum baking powders, even some in 
the aliove list, falsely state that their powders do not contain alum. It is only right 
that consumers should have correct information ^s to the character of every article 
of food offerer! to them. 

“(Compositor: Set name of manufacturers in smaller tyi* as shown in copy.) 
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“To the foreman: To l)e run as pure, straight reading, »'t in the same size and style 
of ty|)e, and with same style of heading as the pure reading adjoining, haded'or 
solid, to correspond with such pure reading, to be siirroundetl l)y jiure reading, and 
without date, mark, or anything to designate it as paid matter.” 

Pop;/ Ilf Irller from the li'Me Kmder mid Sundwj Mnyiizine. 

“Richmond, Va., Nov. 10, 1900. Royal Raking Pow<ler Co., 100 William Street, 
New York City, (lentlemen: We can not accept your further advertisements con¬ 
taining any matter detrimental to alum baking i>owdera. 

“Very truly, yours, 

“Duplicate letter.” “Tns Ribt.r ItEAnEU Co., 

“A. W. C.VRTEB, Myr. 

Cii]>!/ of the Jtoi/id lliikiiiy I’lmder (hmpamj’x misiivr to aliorr Idler. 

“Royal Raking Powder Co. (Incorporated 1899.) lOOWilliamStreet, New York. 
December .5, I9t)f). Advertising departnuuit. Bible Reader, Richmond, Va.: We 
note in yours of the lOtli tilt, just to the hand of the writer, your statement that you 
can not aceeiit further advertising from us containing any matter detrimental to alum 
baking i>owders. 

“ wily not? Do you not think it proper that a paiier which teaches a lietter life 
in all respects slionlii aid the |)iiblic to discriminate between proper and improixir, 
healthful and jioisonoiis foods? Do you think that it i.s right that a religious news- 
jiaper should aid imscriipnlous manufacturers ill their commercial schemes to tiil 
their pockets with entire indifference to the luiblie tmalth? 

“This company's action in exposing the danger of alum liaking powders is purely 
in the interest of the public, including your rejiders. So detrimental are alum 
powdeis considered that the United States (iovernment has made laws to ])rohibit 
the sale of food containing alum in the District of Columbia; that in England, France, 
and (iermany, w here private interests are not permitted so largely to subvert public 
good, the sale of such jiowders is prohibited by heavy penalties, and that in many 
of our states the sale of the.se goods is either altogether iirohibited or largely 
re.stricted. 

“Do you not really think that in aiding your alum baking powder makers in their 
uiKScriipulous efforts tosup(iress the truth as to the dangerous character of the article 
of food they are offering to the imhlic you are acting otherwise than in the interest of 
your readers? \'ery respectfully, Royal Baking Powdei Co. E. E.” 

Witness (continuing). I w ant to call your attention to one statement there: “The 
United .States ( iovernment has made laws to prohibit the sale of food containing 
alum in the District of Columbia.” The letter does not say that the Governmenj 
has Iirohibited “food prepared with alum lakiiig powder,” w’hich is a very different 
thing, because there is not a particle of alum in the breiul aftiw it is baked^ and they 
do not dare to say so. You see how clever that letter is. They are no fools. 

tj. (By Mr. Kkn.neiiv. ) Have you ever endeavored to have replies inserted in the 
IiapeiE that have these coniriwts with the Royal Raking Powder Company?—A. Yes. 

tj. Have you any replies from the publishers of those papers?—.1. No; I have not 
here. 1 hail such reiilies, but they are in posscs.sion of a gentleman who is using 
them in Indiana at [ire.sent. But, to illustrate, 1 would give you a specific instance. 
At the time of the Ulissouri decision, when the judge from the bench declared that 
there was no evidence before him—and there is the testimony in the case [indicat¬ 
ing]—that alum baking laiwdei-s were in any wise less wholesome than any other 
linking powders, and then went on to say that the law was valid so far as he knew, 
the iiewspaixirs of Missouri came out with a statement the next day that the alum 
law was siistaimsl hy the court, and therefore it wa.s unlawful to sell alum baking 
powder and the /xiople were to be congratulated. The articles further said that, as 
half of the fines collected ip this case went to the gooil roads fund, it was the duty 
of all gooil citizens to examine the powders they used, and if they found alum to 
proceed against the manufacturers of them. That made us very indignant, because 
the papers did not reixirt the correct linding. Ho we took the ooinpletc decision and 
offereil it to the pa|)ers at their highest rates and lowest rates, and they would not 
lake it. VVe finally went to the jioat-office and asked if a court decision was libelous 
matter. The [lost-office department said no. Then we said, “We shall ask you to 
lake away from these newspapers their privilege”—that is, the jirivilege of going 
thmugh the mails as second-class matter—“for not accepting our advertising.” A 
note was written by the postmaster to the papers, and they afterwards aaepted our 
advertisement at their highest rates. 

At 1 p. m. the commission took a recess until 2 p. n». 
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Washington, D. C., May 17,'1901. 

The commission met at 2,20 p. m., after recess, Chairman Kyle presiding. Mr. 
A. C. Morrison again on the stand, and examination resumed as follows; 

ROYAL RAKING 1N)WI)EH COMRANY’S METHODS OF ADVERTISING ((X)NTINIIEd). 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have you a list of newspapers in which these pure 
reading matter advertisiunenta have appeared?—A. I have about 200 of the actual 
advertisements.^ 

Q. Do yon propose to furnish a list of the newsiiapers which atxepted that con¬ 
tract?—A. I can do so if it is necessary. Speaking broadly, it would include almost a 
majority of the jiaiiers in the United States. » 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Can you incorporate one or two of those reading-matter 
advertisements iLisaniples?—A. Yes. The following are samples of advertisements 
publisheil as pure reailing matter; 1 could furnish you with a thousand others: 

[From Koelientcr, N. Y., Herald, May 11,1901.] 

“alum in food—HOW CAN THE DANGER BE AVOIDED? 

‘ ‘ The reporteil cases of poisoning from the use of alum baking powder have awakened 
the public to the serious danger which menaces the health of the jieople of this 
country in the numerous alum powders which arc urged uiion consumers. 

“ (ienerally, alum ])owders may be known from the price at which thev are sold, or 
from the fact that they are accompanied by a gift, or are disixised of under some 
scheme. The alum ixiwder costs but a few cents a [Kaind to make, and is often sold 
at 20 or 25 cents a iiouiid; sometimes as low as 10 cents. 

“It is impossible to name all the alum powders in the market, but any baking 
powder sold at a low price, or advertiseil as co.sting much less than the well-known, 
nigh-class powders, or accompanied by a present, or disposeil of under any scheme, 
is of this class, detrimental to health, and to be avoided. 

“These facts should incline consumers to turn a deaf ear to all imiiortunities to buy 
the inferior powders. The wise housekeepers will decline in all cases to take them.” 

[From the Presbyterian, New Orleans, La., October 'At, 1900.] 

“is it malaria or alum? 

[Popular Science Monthly.] 

“Ijanguor, loss of apj^tite, indigestion, and often feverishness are the common 
symptoms of a physiological condition terimsl ‘malaria.’ All these symptoms may 
lie and frequently are the effect of the use of alum baking powders in food making. 
There is no question about .the jioisonous effect of alum uiion the .system. It 
otistmets digestion, prostrates the nerves, coagulates and devitalizes the bloisl. All 
this has been made clear, thanks to physici^s, Ixmrds of health, and food commis¬ 
sions. So ‘highly injurious to the health’of the community’ does the eminent 
head of the University of PeniLsylvania, Dr. Barker, consider the alum baking pow¬ 
ders, that he says ‘ their sale should lie prohibited by law.’ ” 

Witness (continuing). I have certain aflidavits relating to one of those adver¬ 
tisements which was investigated. This particular advertisement claimed that a 
whole family was poisoned, and that a chemist had certified that they^were poisoned 
by the use of alum baking powder. Come to find out, the chemist certifiea that he 
did not say so, and the family made affidavit that it was sausage that had poisoned 
them, and that an agent of the Royal Baking Powder hail come to them and offered 
them money if they would make a statement that it was.alum, and they had refused. 

y. It is your claim that by these ailvertisements they misrepresent your baking 
powder to the ])eople and that you can not correct that impression in the papers'?— 
A. Yes; I will state it a little more directly than you do, that lor a number of years 
they have published a laige number of notices with the idea of so creating a preju¬ 
dice against alum baking powder that they could eventually crystallize tne public 
sentiment so created inti) the legislative prohibition of the manufacture of their 
rivals’ goods, and thus drive their competitors out of business—competitors whom 
they can not meet on commercial principles. As I told you, as an economic fact 
they can not exist; yet with a prejudice against alum and their expenditure for 
advertising, their perifsl of existence would lie \Ay much prolonged if they could 
get a condemnation and prohibition of the manufacture of alum baking powder. To 
ulustrate further, after the publication of these statements, theyijot a Siaiator of the 
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United States, by request, to introduce a bid prohibiting the manufacture of alum 
baking iwwder, and the minute that bill was introduced they published an adver¬ 
tisement which says “Congress is now considering the absolute prohibition of alum 
baking powder,” and then they use that before legislative iaxlies in states where 
things are not as well understood as they are here. That bill was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Foster by request, and when he came to hear the whole story he 
said, “lam glad I introduce that by request; I wash ray hands of the whole thing.” 
He was converted right away. 

Q. (By Mr. Kkn.nedy.) Are these advertisements published by all classes of news¬ 
papers from the great journals of the cities to the smaller country newspapers?—A. 
Yes; to illustrate, Simator Mason made a speech before the United States Senate in 
which he touched iiimn the subject of baking powder. Senator Pettigrew asked him 
various questions. The tone of Senator Mason’s sjieeeh was entirely against alum 
baking powder, and he citoil all the chemists who had testified Indore him on the 
subject. Senator Pettigrew’s remarks disclosed the fact that a residue of Rochelle 
salts was left in the bread by the use of Royal Baking Powder, and disclosed also 
various other facts to the diiwvantage of that company. Senator Mason’s speech 
was cut all to pieces. Senator Pettigrew’s remarks were left out, and that left the 
whole speech entirely condemnatory of the alum baking powders, backwl up by the 
professors. I do not think it cost less than $25,000 in cold cash to cut up and publish 
that speech. 

CHEMICAL TKSTIMONY CONCERNINO ALCM UAKINO TOWnEU.' 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquiiar.) What is the character of the chemical testimony in this 
matter?—A. Up to the organization of our association the chemical testimony which 
had been given was as a rule testimony against the use of alum in food, not against 
the use of food prepared with alum baking powder; but that testimony against the 
use of alum in food was so subtly prcsenteil that, while it was not lilieldus, it left the 
impression that alum in liaking powder meant alum in bread, which is not true. 
In order to contest tho validity of the Mis.souri laiv we were obligeil to conduct physio¬ 
logical experiments. We conducted tho.xe phvsiologiial experiments and found that 
alum baking jiowder left no residuum, that it liad no effect upon the system, and was 
therefore harmless. We presented that testimony in court against their expert testi¬ 
mony. We also asked tlie witnesses in that court in the state of Missouri, “Are you 
employed by the state of Missouri?” “No.” “By whom?” “The Royal Baking 
Powder Company.” “How much do you get piw day?” “So much.” “Did yon 
testify before Senator Mason and his committee in the pure food investigation?” 
“Yes.” “How much did you get for that?” “So much.” “And from whom?” 
"The Royal Baking Powder Company.” And then the court said in its decision* 
against the contention of those experts, that the physiologiical fact that l)0,000,OtK) 
people have lieeri using those preparations for 2.5 years was not overcome by the 
tlieories of the scientists who testilusl; that while it would be extremely valuable to 
the eream-of-tartar baking powders to present a single case of mal-nutrition or 
|>hysiological disorder from alum goods, they bad not done so; and the court said it 
was unable to find in the evidence any just grounds fora ruling that alnm baking 
powders of themselves were in anywise less wholesome than any otlier variety of 
baking powders. 

Q. Has there been any investigation made by the United States, through the 
Department of Agriculture or otherwise?—A. The Departimmt of Agriculture inves¬ 
tigated it some years ago, and said that some further investigation would lie necessary, 
and as far as the testimony of Professor Mallet, of Virginia, is concerneii, an exami¬ 
nation of it discloses the fact that it was of little value. Recently Professor IVylie 
testified before Senator Mason that he regarded alum as he regarded salicyliit acid, as 
harmful and deleterious, but when pressed to the point, Mr. Wylie said that he had 
no intention of being understood as directly opposing alum ijaking jiowiler, for spe- 
citiially he was opposed to all taking powder on general principles. 

THE BUMFOIII) PHOSPHATE POWDER IS MANllFACnUIlED UNDER PATE.NT. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is the Rumford Baking Powder an aliun powder?—A. The 
Ruinfoid Jiowder is a pure phosphate baking jMiwder, and I think alamt the only 
successful pure phosphate laking jiowder in the country. It is made of granular 
phosphate, which is a jieculiar kind of phosphate covered by a jiatent. Pliosphate 
IS Ixung made throughout the country, and is used in what are known ^ alum phos¬ 
phate baking powders. The manufacturers of phosphate have been infringing, as 
the Rumford peojile claim, on the Rumford jiatents. 


sgee Exhibit 2, p. 386. 


t Seep. 890. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Willyongoalittlemorefullyinto the question of patents?— 
A. There are no imtents on the manufacture of cream of tartar or of alum. There is 
a patent owned by the Rumford chemical works on tlie manufacture of a certain kind 
of granular i)hosj)hate which is used in imking jwwder. The trouble with phosphate 
is tliat it is sensitive chemically, and when closely l)rought in touch with bicarbonate 
of soda it very soon deteriorate and a reaidion takes place, so that in six months the 
powder is gone. Therefore moat baking powder is partially mixed with alum, and 
it will retain its life and gas for an indelinite length of time. The pure phosphate 
powder made under the Rumford patent differs from the other powders containing 
phosphate in the fact tliat the granular cliaracter of the phosphate prevents the pro¬ 
longed close connection with the bicarlionate of soiia. Mr. Ziegler, of the Royal 
&king Powder Comiuiny, within the last two or three inonths attempted to corral 
the whole phosphate business, and he got $195,000 worth of the stock of the eliemical 
works and went out there to take charge, and at that time he said that ho controlled 
the Rumford chdtaical works. They own the only jiatent. 

AM.'HONIA NO l,ONar,B USED IN BAKINO ISIWDKRS. 

Q. Is any ammonia ustsl in any baking powder, as far as you know?—A. So far 
!us I am informed ammonia has been abandoneil. It was used by the Royal Baking 
Powder Company until the Ziegler and Rose interests iiuarreled, and the Price cor¬ 
poration was formed, and the Price people exposed the Royal Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany for using this substance, saying that it came from a very disagreeable source, 
and the Royal people were obliged to abandon it. 

Q. It is passible to make baking powder with ammoniaas one of the ingredients?— 
A. A little ammonia can be u.se<l in baking powder. I think that bicarbonate of 
ammonia is used by bakers to some extent to-day, they claiming that it is very 
volatile and that in'the process of baking it is all elimi'nated; but it is not used in 
baking jsiw'der at all. 

INGREDIENTS CONTAINED IN ALUM BAKING TOWDERH—THE (itIESTION OP ADULTERATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I am requested to ask this question: Do alum powders 
contain white earth, besides alum, soda, and starch?—A. I regret to say that in one 
or two instances, and in one particularly ixinspicuous instance, an alum powder has 
been found in which this white earth was usisl. It was discovered by the Cou- 
nei:ticut Kxjieriment Station, and ifwas so reprehensible an alulteration and so 
fraudulent upon its face that our association immeiiiately jiasscd resolutions, a copy 
of whicli I have here, condemning that practice and declaring that anyone using any 
deleterious substances in our baking iiowders was not worthy of membership in the 
association. The following is a copy of those resolutions: 

"RemhUiomof Ameriam Raking Powder AmwAnlion agaimi iidulleration of alumpowdm. 

“VVhereasthe executive committee of the American Baking Powder Association 
has learned with regret that certain baking powders are being placed on the market 
which contain besides alum, or alum and acid phosphate, as acidic element, bicar¬ 
bonate of soda as Isiric element, and starch or flour as diluent, adulterants or lillers 
of a deleterious nature; 

“And whereas among these adulterants have licen found by chemical analysis ma(i’- 
nesia, terra alba, gypsum, ground minerals, and other cheaji and reprehensible addi¬ 
tions which are used to cheapen the price below the limit possible when a projier 
diluent or filler is employed, and by the use of which fraud and deception are prac- 
ticeil uimn the public; 

“And whereas attention has of late Ixien called to these adulterant!! and their dele¬ 
terious effects by lioards of health, state agricultural exTOriment stations, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and other offlcial bodies, and the public has been 
warned against them, and they have been condemned for use in the preiiaration of 
food both in general and in iiarticular; 

“And whereas the healtlifulncss of food prepared with pure alum liaking powder 
has been established against the moat determined and moat unscrupulous opposition, 
by practiial experience and by elaborate experimental investigations earned on at 
great expense by the American Baking Powder Association; 

“And whereas food prejiared with alum linking powder which has been adulterated 
with the before-mentioned substances, or with other cheap, worthless, or deleterious 
sutatances, can not be recommended in the preparation of food for use by chemists 
and physicians; 

“And whereas the adulteration, as stated in tha foregoing, injures the reputation of 
alum baking powder as a legitimate and healthful article in the prejiaration of food, 
and affords enemies of alum baking powder and others, who openly or surrepti- 
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tiously endeavoring to malign and injure the industry, means of attack and defamation 
against wliich there can te no frank or honorable methods of defense; Therefore Ix) it 

“Kemlvrd, That the American Baking Powder Association deprecates most emphat- 
ually the adulteration of alum baking jiowder and deplores the existence of a prac¬ 
tice which is pernicious to the development of the alum baking jwwder industry on 
a basis of worth and efficiency which it is achieving as a result of much strenuous 
endeavor and great ex()ense. 

“And be. it further remlved, That manufacturers of baking powder whose goods are 
found on analysis to be adiiltenited, or sophisticated, or to contain ingredients which 
leave in the food prepared by their use residues deleterious to the public health, 
shall not l)e deemed wortliy of membership in the American Baking Powder Asso¬ 
ciation, nor shall the interests of such manufacturers be cotisidered as demanding 
protection by this association. 

“,lnd he it further resolved, That this preamble and thea(; nsolntions l)e transmitted 
to tlie members of the American Baking Powder Association,” 

MISSOtIUI TllK ONI.V A.UERIC.^X STATE CnolllIUTINd ALUM HAKINCi POWDERS. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do 1 understand you to say that Missouri is the only state 
where a bill in the interest of this Royal Baking Powder (lompany became a law?— 
A. Yes. Bills were introduced in various states comirelling mannlai'turers of baking 
powder to put the word “alum ” on the can—bills which neglected to compel the 
(treaiu ot tartar people to do the same thing; and those, 1 think, hail their origin in 
the Royal Baking Powder movement. But the only bill of a prohibitive character 
tliat iiassed was in Missouri, and that paased liecause noliody knew it was a baking 
powiler bill. Alum WiW included with other articles whi(;h were prohibited, and the 
bill did not look like a baking ixiwdcr bill until it la'camc operative. 1 want to say 
in regard to alum that the entire pickle industry of the United States is dependent 
on alum for hardening jnekles. 

HISTORY OF THE E.Nfilasir l.AW I’ROIIIBITING ALC.M IIAKINH POWDEaS.* 

(J. (By Mr. Fakuiuiar.) Did you say there were laws in Great Britain against the 
use ot alum baking iiowders?—A. Yes. 

(J. What sort of raiser does the Scotch baker use?— A. 1 think that most of the 
bread that is leavened in foreign countries—Germany, France, and Kngland—is leav¬ 
ened by the old yeast jirocess. Baking powder is very little sold in France and 
Germany, though there is considerable sold in England. 

l-l. Is the restriction made in Great Britain on the use of alum one existing in the 
laws for the public health?—A. It is in the pun" food laws. The laws of England 
originally prevented the adulteration of food or food jiroducts hy the u.se of alum. 
It had Ixien the practice among Ixikers to pul, real alum itself into bread, with the 
idea of wliitening poor or yellow Hour. It improved the appearance of tlie bread 
made with inferior Hour; and in that resixjct it was a fraud, and as such sliould have 
Ixxm suppressed, and we diixx tly condemned its use in that way—not wholly on the 
ground that even the direct use of alum is unwholesome, for tliat has yet to be 
demonstrated—but because it is a fraud upon the ixiopli* to improve an inferior flour 
and makeitapixiarlietterthanitis. Under the English law prohibiting the use of alum 
in food a <;ase was brought against a manufacturer of baking powder who was using 
alum. Testimony was heard on lx>th sides, and the judge shited that on the evidence 
before him he liad no reason to conclude that alum baking jiowder was leas whole¬ 
some than any otlier baking powder, and that the law did not apply to baking 
powder, because baking powder was not a food. That decision was iiuoted over here 
as an attack on alum, and as showing that England was moving toward prohibiting 
alum. We explaineil the matter and showed that the decision considerea alum Ixik- 
ing nowder as wholesome, and that the law ilid not apply to it at all. After awhile 
the law of England was amended by aililing a certain clause, without any direct 
referemx! to Imking jiowder at all. Thus the law now says: “Any fooil product, and 
any article used in the preixiration of fooil,” wliicli latterclau.se includes baking 
powders. Immtxlialely there was a great attack made on alum baking powder in 
England. It is in tlie last year, I think, that that attack has been made, and tliere 
seems to be no law to protect the jxior people of that country. The purpose of that 
sort of legislation Ixxaime apparent in Canada when a ruling was announeexi a year 
ago that all alum baking powder should Ix) prohibited, the same as nnderthc laws of 
England, and quoting the laws of England as bearing on the matter. Wee.xplained 
the matter. We found we could reach the internal revenue commissioner. He had 
been suspicious of his chemists. He was very indignant and reversed the ruling. 


'seepp. na.’i-sar.. 
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THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY AND THE ALUM COM¬ 
PANIES. 

Q. Are you exporting any of your product?—A. No. All this literature put out 
by the Royal Company has been sent to foreign countries, so that when we attempt 
to put our alum baking powder through the custom-house all this testimony of vari¬ 
ous experts is brought forward to show that alum powder ik harmful; and so all these 
shipments were stopped, and the only baking powder that is now being exported is 
Royal Baking Powder. 

Q. (By Mr. Olarke.) Have yon brought any suits a^inst the Royal Baking Pow¬ 
der people for these alleged misrepresentations?—A. We have not done so, for the 
very good reason that our income is imulequate. Yon gentlemen all understand that 
the expense of tackling that organization would be more expensive than we could 
afford. 1 will say that it is being seriously considered whether it will be advisable 
when we are stroliger. 

Q. Would it Ik! more expensive to light them in court than in the legislature?—A. 
Let me say that they have kept us so busy that wo have not got to it. We are con¬ 
ducting very elaborate pbysiologiial experiments, and undoubtedly this subject will 
be taken up later. I think that is the remedy. But most of these advertisements 
are written cleverly by clover attorneys. If I publish, “Beware of the man who 
distributes samples from door to door. A woman was made .sick by using baking 
jiowder found on the doorstep.” “ Two people were recently poisoned by the use (3 
a powder sent by mail,” every statement is correct. There is not any libel, although 
that statement implies that the |X)wder sent by mail was a liaking powder. 

Q. Would you say you had an equal chance before the people if the newspapers 
would publish your tulvertisements exposing their alleged misrepresentations against 
you?—A. I want to say that the question of an ecjual chance is already settled. The 
people are with us, in spite of the Royal company’s misrepresentations. The sales of 
alum linking powder to-day are approximately 100,000,000 pounds jier annum, and 
the sale of Royal Baking Powder probably does not exceed 13,000,000 to 15,000,000 
jHiunds at the outsido.and it is not increasing, but rather going the other way. The 
public never iLse an aium or alum-phosiihate baking powder without sticking to it. 
They never go back to the expensive ixiwder. 

VALUE OF BRANDS OF ALIM LESS BECAUSE THEY CAN NOT BE ADVERTISED—LARGE 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALUM FOWIIKRS. 

Q. (By Mr. .Tenks.) Are the names or brands of these alum baking powders jnst 
as valuable as the brands of the cream of tartar baking powders?—A. They are not 
as valuable as they would be if they could be advertised. But tlie moment an alum 
baking powder becomes conspicuous the newspapers begin to announce that alum is 
a bad thing and that this manufacturer’s product containsalum, and they makesuch 
an outcry against bim that he would rather not become conspicuous. The alum 
people are doing business to-day at practically no profit, liecausc in the making of 
their product there is competition. The profit on alum baking powder probably 
does not average over half a cent a pound. ,The Royal Baking Powder Company 
makes a profit on every pound of the difference between 12 and 39 cents, which is 27 
cents. 'There has been no reiluction in the price of their gooils in all these years. 

Q. You spoke of the fact that the total amount of alum baking powder sold was 
very much larger than the total quantity sohl by the Royal Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany. Are there any popular alum baking powder brands that sell as larecly as the 
Royal Baking Powder?—A. There arc 3 or 4 very large manufacture® of alum and 
alum-phosphate baking jiowders. One is the Southern Manufacturing Company, of 
Richmond, Va. I have no absolute means of estimating their sales, but I should say 
that they sold as much liaking mjwder as is sold by the Royal Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany, and that its leavening efficiency is twice as much, because 1 spoonful of their 
jiowdcr does the work of 2 or possibly 3 spoonfuls of the Royal, and the difference 
m price is interesting. The retail price paid by the consumers of this vast bulk of 
Good Luck Baking Powder manufactured by this Richmond company is 10 cents per 
pound. The retail price paid by the consumer for Royal Baking Powder is 60 cents 
per pound. Now, as it takes from 2 to 3 spoonfuls of lioyal Baking Powder todo the 
work of 1 spoonful of alum powder, the ratio of cost-efficiency considered—is as 
10 cents to $1 or 11.50. That is the reason I say that with that commercial fact 
staring the Royal Baking Powder Company in the face, unless they can get the pro¬ 
hibitive legislation which they are seeking, they are doomed to economic extinction. 
There are always a lot of people using this expensive powder because they buy 
expensive thinf®, and who think a idieap thing is too cheap. But the Royal Com¬ 
pany can not live against this competition. Uither one powder goes out or the 
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fwwder p^ple do not advertise to any extent. They can not lie spoken of as adver¬ 
tising. They are a commercial proijosition, and not an advertising one. 

Q. What IS the method of selling on the part of tht'se alum companies? Do they 
put traveling men on the roa<l?—A. Yes; some of them have as many as 60. I sup¬ 
pose the industry has 1,800 men traveling all the time, and they go from store to store 
and offer their goods for sale at competitive prices; and the competition is so great 
that it is a neck-ivnd-neck struggle as to whether they exist or not. 

Q. (By Mr. Ijtciiman.) Was there any reduction in the number of salesmen at 
the time of the consolidation of the Price, Cleveland, and Royal baking powder com¬ 
panies?—A. I CUP not state that with any degree of accmacy although 1 have heard it 
stated that there was. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Can you furnish to the i^ommission the general articles of 
organiiiation of your own association—the American Bakftig Powder Association?— 
A. With jileasur’e. ■« 

(Testimony ciosed.) 


ExiiiniT 1. 

Amemoan Bakino Powpeu As.w( iatiox, Townsend Buipdino, New Yobk. 

Organized October 28, IStltl. 

[Charles E. Jaques, presWent; E. .1. Aeh, vice-preshlont; A. C. Morrison, soerotary-tronsnrer. Execu¬ 
tive eominittee: Charles E. Jaques, Jaques ManufaeluriusC<»m|Hiuy,Cliieago, ill.; K. J. Aeli,Canby, 
Ach & Cauby, Dayton, OIii<»; K. (}. laugh, jr., Soutiiern Mauufaeluring Company, Iti<‘1mioud, Va.; 
J, W^ Cooper, Griggs, Oxiper & Co., St, Paul, Minn.; George C. Rew, Calumet Uakiug I'owdiu Com¬ 
pany, Chicago, 111.] 

The American Baking Powder Assoeiation hiul its origin in the fact that manufac¬ 
turers using exsiccated alnin as a component part of baking powiler made and sold by 
them have been subjected to a siiecies of competition liotii unfair and unwarrAiitcil. 
The maniifatdurers of liaking [lowder using cream of tartar have, tlirough tlie puiilic 
prints and by legislative enactment, endeavoreii to create an impre-ssioii in tlie pub¬ 
lic mind that exsiccated alum is unwholesome and deleterious to health, and that its 
sale should he forhidden. A law proliMnling its manufacture and ,sale was i>a.ssed in 
Missouri, and in this law the word “alum” was coupled with well-known [ioisons. 
A manufacturer of baking powder using alum was arrested, and the case is now 
pending. 

\ bill precisely similar to the Missouri bill was introduced in the (ienrgiii legis¬ 
lature, ami intimations have reached mamifiuduiers that similar liilis will be intro¬ 
duced in other States when each legislature convenes. An attempt to enact national 
legislation prohibirtng the manufacture and .sale of tiaking [Hiwder containing exsic¬ 
cated alum is becoming more and more apparent. 

The members of the American Baking Powder Association realize the injiistice of 
this attack on the wliolesoineness of their product, and feel that tlie vitality of tlicir 
business depend.s iijion the sturfly and manful maintenance of the greater u.sefulut|ss 
of alum, its greater economy, its higher leavening jiower, and are dedermined that its 
healthfulness shall be vindicated. 

The American Baking Powder Association, recognizing tlie national character of 
the litigation now being conducted in Missouri, is conducting a scries of chemical 
and physiological exjieriments, which have alreaily progressed suflicieatly to demon¬ 
strate the eorrectneas ol their belief that the use of ex.siccatcd alum is to be higlily 
commended, and that statements to the contrary are witliout foundation and meriity 
the expression of a grasping competition. 

During the last few months alum fiowders have been subjected to even more 
vindictive attacks than hitherto, and mamifacturers of talking powder using exsic¬ 
cated alum are hereby invited to join the association, that tfiey may defend Hiem- 
selves and prevent further damage and the pohsilile destruction of their Imsiness. 

The application blank inclosed, together witti tlie constitution and by-laws, shows 
the basis of organization, and furtlier Information will be gladly furnished by the 
secretary-treasurer to all those who will communicate with him. 

A. C. Morrison, 

Secrelartj-Trecmtrer, 815 Twmusend Buikliru), New York (My. 
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CONHTITDTION AND Bv-IjAWS. 


Name .—This organization sliall be known as the American Baking Powder Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Location .—The executive office shall l )0 located in New York City. 

Olrjecls .—^The American Baking Powder As.so<'iation shall, by bringing together all 
busings firms using exsiccated alum in the manufacture of baking powder, stimulate 
a spirit of fraternity and coo|a'ration for mutual advantage and protection. It shall 
astiertain and defend the rights of its meinliers. It shall encourage the improvement 
of formula', discourage fraud and sophistication in the manufacture, and endeavor to 
prevent tnlulteration or the us(! of harmful ingredients in baking powder. It shall 
disseminate information regarding the whoU>aomeneB8 of alum baking powder in such 
manner and to such extent as the means of tlie aasodation will warrant. It shall 
seek to improve trade conditions ami the l)UHine.ss metliorls of its members, and shall 
I)ursue such other objects as may be to the la'st intenists of the association. 

Memliersidp .—Membership shall consist of 3 (da.s.ses—A and B and C. Active mem¬ 
bers siiall be manufacturers of talking powiler. Manufacturers of material shall be 
invited to all meetings and given the privileges of the floor. 

Applications for momtiership shall go before the executive committee, and with 
their approval the applicants shall be enrolled as meinlHirs. 

Diuv .—The dues for Class A shall bo 1-10 per annum; the dues for Class B shall be 
$25 iierannum; Class C, $10 per annum. Members of Class B sliall declare in writing 
that their gross annual sales of baking powder do not exeted $10,000. 

Amcmmi’ritfi .—Assessments shall be levieil upon the memliership in proportion to 
the amount of exsiccated alum and phosiihate used by them. The assessment shall 
lie 12J cents on each 100 pounds of exsiccated alum and (>} cents on each 100 pounds 
of phospliate |)urchased. 

0/icm.—There shall la; elected by liallot at each annual meeting an executive com¬ 
mittee of five memlMirs of the association, who shall elect from among themselves a 
president and vice-pre.sident, and such other ollicers as they deem necessary. The 
president or vice-president shall preside at all meetings of the association and of the 
executive committee. The executive committee shall have the jxiwer of apjxiint- 
ment to till all vacancies in the board of officers. 

There shall be a secretary-treasurer, who shall be appointed by, and whose com- 
liensation shall he fixed by, the executive committee. He shall have the custody of 
all funds, and shall give a goo<l and acceptable surety company bond in the sum of 
$10,000 as security for the funds in his possession. He shall collect the annual 
dues, and shall levy all assessments made by the executive committee iiixm the mem¬ 
bership. He shall execute the wishes and instnndious of, and reixirt the result of 
his work to, the exis'utive commitU'e. 

All disburseiiK'nts must have the approval of the president in writing, and all sin¬ 
gle expenditures or contracts exceeiling $1,000 must have the approval of a majority 
of the executive committee, which approval may 1 k) given at a nlt*eting, by telegram 
or by mail. 

An auditing (smunittee of three disinteresUsl iK'rsons or expert accountants shall 
audit the accounts of the .sei'retary-treasurer, and rejiort to the executive committee as 
to accuracy and financial condition, at such times as the executive ixmimittee shall 
direct. 

.Veetini/e.—The meeting of organization shall Ixt considered the first annual meet¬ 
ing. iSubseiiuent annual metdings shall be held in October of each year, the exact 
time and place to Ix! fixed at a previous meeting or at the discretion of theexeentive 
(ximmittee. Meetings may he called Ity the executive committei', or upon applica¬ 
tion to the executive committee by five active inemlters of the organization. 

Quorum .—Nine memlx;rs shall constitute a quorum at any regular or special meet¬ 
ing. Three memlxirs shall ix)nstitute a quorum <)f the executive committee, and a 
majority of a quorum shall have exeisilivo authority. 

Rei>igmUiotu<.—A member may resign ujxm the payment of all arrears of dues or 
assessments. 

Amendment*.—Amendments to the constitution and by-laws may be made at any 
S|X!cial or annual meeting, provided notice of the amendment shall have been given 
to the memliership liy the executive committee at least 10 days before the date of 
the meeting. 

Rules of order.—Cushing’s Manual shall be the basis of all parliamentary procedure. 

752-25 
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Exhibit 2. 

[Extract from the decMoti reor-hed in the tnipremc court of Mliviouri, division 2, February 12,1901.] 
State of Missouri r. Wliitiiey I.ayton. 

The evidence of defendant tended to show that none df the products left in the 
food cooked with alum iiaking powder are at all injurioihs to tlic huitian system. 

The evidence shows that the trade in alum bakinR powders as a trade has given 
entire satisfaction to the msiiile. Alnin liaking powders are nearly as standard an 
article as flour or sugar. They are to lie found upon the shelves of every grocery 
store, not only in Missouri, hut in the United States. They were first introduced 
alxiut 1870. In spite of the fiercest competition and most hostile rivalry upon the 
part of manufacturers of cream ot tartar jxiwders, who, the evidence shows, have 
used every effort fo prejudice the mind of the pithlic hy every manner of advertise¬ 
ments and representations, the traile rapidlv expanded, until it has now reached 
vast proportions. The evidence tended to show that alum baking powder sohl in 
the United .States last year amounted to not fewer than 12O,0tX),0()O pounds, and 
involved an enormous exiienditure in the manufacture and di.sfi;ibution. 

The defendant’s eviilence also tended to show that not only was the particular lase 
of baking powder known as “ I.ayton’s health food,” for the sale of which he was 

E rosecutM, hut also all alum leaking powders in general are, and always have been, 
ealthful and wholesome adjuncts in the iirejiaration of human food. The evidence 
tends to show that no one had ever heard of, or had known of, a single case where the 
health of asingle human lieing had been injurc'd, or had been supjiosed to have been 
injured, by the use of alum baking powdiw in the ]>reparation at fond, and that the 
trade in alum baking [lowders as a trade, jirior to tbe passage of this law, was an 
honestand lawful business in a generally harmless and n.seful preparation used as an 
adjunctin thecookingof food. The manufacturers and sellers of (loth such powders, 
eream-of-tartar and alum, have been engaged in competition with each other in 
furnishing to the peojile from hicarlxinate of soda a leavening agent for cooking 
bread, cake, etc. They differ only in the non-eB.sential manner of freeing the gas. 
That the trade in eream-of-tartar powders has been practically monopolized liy the 
Koyal Baking Powder Company, which controls the crcani-of-tartar market. 


W.vsiiiNOToN, ]>. (!., M(i;i I,S’, 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN MORRIS, 


Tremurer of the Roytil llokiioj Roinlt’i’ 

The commission met at 2.ir) p.m., after recess. Chairman Kyle presiding. At that 
time Mr. John Morris, of New York City, treasurer ot the Royal liaking Powder 
Company, was introiiuced as a witness, and, teing duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) State votir name and address and business to the stenog¬ 
rapher.—A. My name is John Morris; address, 100 William Street, New York City; 
business, treasurer of the Royal Baking Powder Company. ,, 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) When was the present Koyal Bilking Powder Company organ¬ 
ized?—A. February, 1899. 

THE E.VBLY KOYAL IIAKIXO TOWDEB COMPANY. 

Q. Will you give us a brief sketch of the earlier Royal liaking Powder Comiiaiiy, 
and then describe the way in which the company’s organization has been brought 
into its present form?—A. I was not connected with the earlier Royal Baking Pow¬ 
der Company. 

Q. Well, when was that company organized?—A. I think they began business 
back in the early sixties. Just when they incorporatol I do not know. 

Q. During the latter part of its existence was it a corporation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the stock of the corporation on the marjiet at all?—A. No; it was not. 

Q. A private coiporation entirely?—A. It was a very close corporation. 
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COMPANIB) UNITING TO FORM PRESENT ROYAL BAKING POWOEB OOMPANY—KINDS OP 
BAKING POWDER PRODUCED. 

Q. IVhat different companies came toirether to make up the Koyal Bakinif Powder 
Oompany in its present form?—A. Thelloyal Baking Powder Company, tiie (tleve- 
iand Baking Powder Company, the Price Baking Powder Company of Chicago, the 
Tartar Chemical Company of New York, and the New York Tartar Company of 
New York. The Tartar Chemical Company, of New York, and the New York Tar¬ 
tar Company do not make baking powilcr. 

Q. Had these three baking powder companies lK*en competitors before this organi¬ 
zation?—A. They had all been doing their best to get business; in that sense they 
were competitors. 

Q. What was the nature of the product that they manufactured?—.\. They all 
manufactured cream-of-tartar baking powder. 

Q, So that the general nature of the product of these three companies was the 
same?—A. Yea. 

Q. What other kinds of baking powder are there?— A. There are throe kinds— 
cream of tartar, phosphate, and alum. 

ti. Can you explain briefly the difference between these kinds of baking jiow- 
d(T?—A. The cream-of-tartar powder is maiie of cream of tartar, and the alum pow¬ 
der is made from alum, and the phosphate iwwder is maile from phosphate. 

Q. I suppose some other ingredients liesiiles these are used?—A. Yes, bii'arboiiate 
of soda. 

Q. That is in all of the different kinds?—A. Yes; that is the alkali. 

roNTIIOI. OF TIIE .MANIIPACTUIIB OK <'RI5A.M-OF-TAUTAH HAKINO I'OWDER. 

Q. Does the Royal Baking Powder Company manufacture a large proportion of 
the cream-of-tartar baking powiler that is used iii the country?—A. Well, now, that is 
a pretty hard thing toanswiu'. Our friends, the enemy, have been giving figures here 
as to their haviog 90 per cent of the baking jxiwder trade of the country, leaving us 
the rest. If that is so, I wonder what T am here for. Wi' are not an all-absorbing 
trust, anyhow, 

Q. (By Mr. (tLARKE. ) The question was as to whether you produi'e most of the 
cream-of-tartar baking powder?—A. I have no means of saying whether we do or not; 
probably we producealittle more than half of the cream-of-tartar baking powder.' 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks.) What other lompanics besides those in the Royal Baking 
Powder Company are manufacturing cream-of-tartar baking jiowder?—A. Well, just 
what the organization of tlio.se companies is I do not know, but there are proliahly 
from 15 to -0 different brands of cream-of-tartar baking powder. 

Q. How many different brands of cream-of-tartar baking powder does your com¬ 
pany manufacture?—.V. We maiiufactiire 3, the Cleveland, the Price, and the Royal. 

tj. Will you name some of the other cream-of-tartar brands?—A. Tliere is the 
Pure, of Alliany, N. Y.; the Schilling’s, the Trophy, and the (Tolden Cate, all miule 
in San Francisco; tlie Manhattan; the Mis. Lincoln, of Boston; the Boston baking 
powder; the Club House baking jxiwiler, the Monarch baking iiowiler, of Chicago; 
and the Seafoam, manufactured in New York. 

tj. These are all cream-of-tartar baking powders?—A. Yes. 

(J. Is each of these different brands mauufacttured by a separate c.om]iauy, or does 
one company manufacture several brands?—.!. Bo far as I know I lielieve that all 
these brands are the proiliud of distinct, separate, and individual enterprises. 

(J. Are tho.se different companies in any way a.ssoeiated with the Royal Baking 
Powder Company lus regards agreements on prices, or anything of that kind?—A. No. 

Q. They are entirely independent?—A. Yes. 

CAPITALIZATION OK ROYAL RAKING I'OWDER COMPANY—KORMER CAPITALIZATION OK 
CO.NSTITII ENT Cl IJI PA NIES." 

Q. What is the capitalization of the Koyal Baking Powder Company?—A. Twenty 
niillion dollars. 

tf. How is that divided between the different kinds of stock?—A. Ten million 
dollars of preferred and fl0,000,000 of common stock. 

y. Are these stocks on the market?— A. The preferred is on the market. 

y. Is it listed on the New York Btock Exchange?—A. No. 

, y. Is the common stock listed?—A. The common stock is not on the market. It 
IS held entirely by the people who were originally interested in the comiiany, with 
possibly alwut 9 jier cent tW has been given to their friends, but there has been no 
general sale of it to the public. 

I See p. 364. 


* See p. SlK). 
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Q. What was the capitalization of each of the separate companies that came 
together into this Royal Baking Powder Company?—A. I do not remember. I can 
state that of Price’s, because earlier I was connected with the Price Company—that 
was $500,000. What the capitalization of the others was I do not know, although I 
think in the case of the Royal it was very small, for in some litigation that occurred 
in 1885 or 1886, there was as much as $2,250 per share paid for it. 

Q. Was the Price Baking Powder Company the largest company entering into the 
combination?—A. The Royal did the lar^t business. The Ihice probably had the 
laiwst capitalization. 

Q. Do you tJiink that the entire capitalization of these companies amounted to 
mote than a million dollars?—A. Really 1 do not know, but it was very small com¬ 
pared with the present capitalization; because those indivUlual companies were simply 
family concerns—they were owned by 3 or 4 ^)eople. 

Q. How do you explain the fact that a business so large and apparently so profit¬ 
able as this i8,'which now supports a capitalizalion of $20,000,000, before this organi- 
zatiou had so small a capitalization, perhaps only $1,000,000?—A. Well, the profits 
that it paid before were, of course, very large, else, as I said a moment ago, the stock 
in the litigation would not have commanded $2,250 a share. That was 15 years ago 
and it is a matter of public record. 

Q. (By Mr. K.vkquhab.) You said that possibly the sum of the stocks of the 
comjianies which were consolidateii would amount to about $1,000,000. Is it safe to 
infer that the average annual net earnings of the separate complies ford years prior 
to the consolidation were $l,500,000‘f—A. 1 think that is very likely correct. 

Q. (ByMr. Jenks.) Would you consider that in bringing these companies together 
and putting out this very much larger capitalization, there was what could he con- 
sidertHl overcapitalization?—A. Well, we regard anything that the business is able to 
pay a fair profit on as a fair capitalization. 

Q. The basis of capitalization, then, is practically the earning power?—A. Yes. 

DIVIDENDS—roWEES OF IIOLDEHS OF FBEFERBED STOCK. 

Q. Since its reorganization, has the Royal Baking Powder Company been able to 
pay dividends on the preferred and common stock?—A. It has paid its dividends 
regularly on the preferred stock in accordance witli the contract expressed on the 
fai'O of the certificate, which is 6 piw cent per annum. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you pay any dividends on the common stock? — A. 
That 1 prefer not to say, as it is a jirivate matter. We have not asked the public to 
take any of the stock. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) The common stock, you say, is cBtirely held in a few 
hands?—A. Yes. I am sorry to say that in the reorganization the liankers—they 
know it all generally—let the preferred stock go out at 76 cents, so that the people 
who have it at that price are getting very nearly 8 jier cent on tlicir money, and in 
case of certain emergencies, which will appear m our articles of incoriioration, they 
can take control of the company without any iitigation of any kind. I tliink we 
proU-ct our preferred stockholders Ijetter than any other organization I know ot. 

Q. That means that in case you fail to pay the dividend that is niuned on the pre¬ 
ferred stock, the preferred stockhoiders may take the control of the business as 
if they were bondholders?—A. Yes. If the interest on the preferred stock is in 
default 4 months, then $50,000 of the preferred stock can call a meeting, take imme¬ 
diate possession, elect directors, and go right on with the business. 

Q. Yon can furnish the commission with a copy of the articles of association?—A. 
Yes. I ordered a copy of them from the secretary of state, and it Will be sent here 
as soon as they can send it. 

Q. And you can furnish a copy of the by-laws?—A. Yes. 

RETAIL PRICES OF ROYAL CO-MPANY’s PRODUCT—TUE CO.MPANY’s RELATIONS TO JOBBERS. 

Q. How docs the quantity of tartar baking powder that is sold in this country 
compare with the quantity of alum baking ^wder sold?— A. I have no means of 
knowing. 

Q. miat is the usual price at which the Royal Baking Powder sells in the retail 
trade?—A. Well, sometimes it sells very cheap. Sometimes a cutter puts it down to 
38 cents, and then again some other fellow will charge all that the traffic will bear, 
as the railroads say, 50 or 60 cents. 

Q. In selling its goods, does the Royal Baking«Puwder Company employ jobbeis, 
or does it sell directly to the trade?—A. It sells to the jobbers. 

Q. Does it attempt to fix any retail price at which the goods shall be sold?—A. No. 
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Q. It simpljr uellii at a fixed price and letb the retailer make what he can?—A. We 
give a card price. Of course I ran furnish you with the card price. [Producing 
paperj That is the Royal, that is the Cleveland, and that is the Price. 

Q. These are the rraular prices; do yon make any agreements with the jobber 
for mainWning prices?—A. We sometimes have to. The jobter is sometimes very 
enterprising, and in order to make business he will make a leader of our go(xls or 
somefsjdy else’s goods, and he will cut down his profits and then come wailing to 
us. We try to get rid of that as fast as possible by holding out to jobbers the 
inducement of a 6 per cent special allowance which we pay quarterly. Before the 
consolidation that allowance was but 5 per cent. So that we are really getting less 
for our goods to-day than we did under the independent arrangement. 

Q. Then is the arrangement this: You allow jobbers (i jier cent, provided that at 
the end of this period they certify they have maintained the price?—A. Well, as a 
matter of fact, we don’t get a certificate. But if we find any flagnint cutting of 
prices we try to bring them around in as easy a manner as possible. We ran not 
afford to do business and antagonize the trade all the time. 

Q. There is a general understanding that if they are to get the 6 jsjr cent they 
must maintain the jirice?—A. That is what they are expiaded to do, but they do not 
always do so, however. 

tj. If you find a case where they have lieen cutting prices, do yon refuse to sell 
them further good.s?—A. Well, we threaten not to sell them, but sometimes con¬ 
ditions are such that a threat is as far as we go. We are governwl by trade condi¬ 
tions just as much as anylmly is generally. 

KKTAII, I’nrCES op ALCM BAKISO POWDKBS—“ PRIZB” POWnKRS. 

Q. As regards the alum larking powders that you meet in competition, do you 
know at what price they are sold in the retail trade?—A. They sell all the way from 
.5 to .50 cents a jxmnd. 

Q. Are there alnm baking powders selling at f)0 cents a iHjund?—A. Yes; they also 
sell them with what they call a prize. 

Q. Will you explain what that system is?—A. [I’roducing cans.] This is a sam- 
|)le of (irize powder, as we call it It is known as Golden Rod. It is manufac- 
ture<l by Canby, Ach & Canby, Dayton, Ohio. [Indicating.] This is where the 
jirize is; “This ticket entitles the purchaser to 1 pudding pan.” [Indicating.] 
“This ticket entitles the purchaser to 1 spexm holder.” Now these are prolcably 
4-onm» cans of alum baking jeowder, yet they sell for 1.5 cents. They were Imught 
in Brcmkville, Pa. 

(J. So your idea is that in this way the makers are getting 50 or flO cents a |xmnd 
for baking powder sold with prizes?—A. Yes; under the guise of a scheme. In other 
words, they are aiipealing to the cupidity and imposing on the credulity of the iKiojde. 

Q. And at the same time these alum baking powders sometimes sell as low as 
5 cents a pound?—A. Yes. 

Q. Ancf they are trecpiently sold, I suppose, at 10 or 15 cents?—A. Yes; I think, 
perhaps, the bulk of them sells at 25 cents. 

COMPAEATIVp; MERITS OP ALUM AND CREAM OP TARTAR BAKINO ROWDERS. 

Q. Since your baking powder sells at from ,58 cents up, how do you manage to 
compete with these other linking powders at 25 cents and below? I suppose the 
same quantity of either powder does substantially the same work as reganls the rai.s- 
ing of bread, does it not?—A. Well, we claim that we manufacture a better article, 
and I know we do. 

tj. In what way is it better?—A. We have always regarded cream of tartar as lieing 
a better acid principle for baking powder. There is nothing to prevent us from going 
into the alum business if we want to, but we do not ilesire to do so. 

Q. In what way do you mean that it is a better acid jirinciple?—A. Well, that has 
bran aigneil so much that really it is a matter fur these scientific gentlemen to deter¬ 
mine. The alum in the one case and the cream of tartar in the other case is the acid 
principle of the baking powder, and that question has tieen thrashed over and over 
to no end, and I think it would be foolish for me to undertake to throw any light on 
it. Moreover, I can not do so; I am not a chemist myself. 

Q. The reason I asked the question is because this matter of the different acid 
principles evidently has a good deal to do with the possibilities of competing.—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Now, in what way does it enter into your methods of doing business or method 
of sale?—A. Well, we sell onr goods for what they are, a pure cream of tartar pow¬ 
der. People prefer to have them and prefer to pay the price for them. 
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Q. Do you make the claim that a pound of your baking ^K)wdcr will go further 
than a pound of the alum baking t>owder?—A. I think, taking it all around, that 
our gooils maintain their standards better than these other goods, because ours are 
compounded very much more carefully. And, by the wa^, 1 should like to say right 
here that if the commission intends going to New York City, which I noticed by the 
papers is the case, we shall be very glad if you would honor us by inspecting our 
cream of tartar and baking powder factories, and see hofr our powder is made. 

THE QUESTION WHETHER ALUM BAKING COWDERS ARE INJURIOUS.' 

Q. In urging the sale of your baking powders, do you find it desirable to expose 
what you consider the weak points of vour opponentg’ goods?—A. Yes; that has 
been a fight of some 25 or 30 years’ standing. 

Q. What is the general nature of the charges that you make, if I may use that 
expression, agahist your opponents' baking powders?—A. Simply the charges made 
by siaentific gentlemen. 

Q. And those are?—A. That alum baking powder is not healthful. 

Q. Is it your own opinion tliat tlie alum baking powders are really detrimental to 
the health of the consumers?—A. Certainly it is. 

Q. The published opinion of your comjiany is of course-A. The same, cer¬ 

tainly; there is no question almiit that. 

Q. Is it claimeil that after this alum baking [xiwder is usisl, alum remains in the 
breail and bisimit?—A. Yes; it does so remain. 

Q. The alum itsclt is nut changed, in accordance with the testimony of your 
chemical experts, into other ingredients that arc harmless?—A. I am afraid that we 
are going into a scientilii^ line of testimony that I am not able to follow, because you 
have been in this and I have not. As I say, I am simply a iiusine.ss man and not a 
chemist. 

Q. I am asking what your chemical experts testify or certify in the matter. Are 
they in tlie habit of so certifying as to enable you to advertise, that after these bak- 
ing powders have lieen used, injurious ingredients remain in the fixsl?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you state whether that residuum is itself alum or some changeii ingre¬ 
dient?—A. Oh, 1 take it for granted it is alum. 

Q. (By Senator Kvi.e.) Do your chemists state that that residuum is alum?—A. f 
think the chemists can b^t state that for themselves. 

Q. f would like to know what your chemists state?—A. 1 could only speak from 
information there. I think they do so state. 

Q. You think they do?—A. I think you have testimony there, and tliere is lots of 
it in that repiirt you have digested of the Senate committee on manufactures. 

Q. How long have you been in the baking-powder business?—A. Oyer 10 years. 

Q. .And you don’t know whether any chemical change takes place in the alum in 
the process of baking bread?—A. I don’t desire to be led into that discussion at all, 
because I am not competent to larry it on. All 1 have to say is that the Ixist profes¬ 
sional minds in the country declare alum not to iat fit to enter into fowl. 

Q. Alum itmdf, certainly. We want to know whether any chemical change takes 
place in the alum in the baking of bread. ^ Do you claim that cream of tartar is left 
III your product afterthe bread is baked?—A. Tlie chemistsclaim Ibat after the bread 
goes into the stomach the hydrochloric acid of the stomach restores the alum, puts 
the alum in its original state in the stomach. Now, of course, I don’t know; 1 am 
not a professional chemist. It strikes me that this whole line of questions is very 
singular. I don’t think there is a man who is manufacturing alum baking ixiwder w ho 
would be willing to take a teaspoonful of his powder and put it into, a glass of water 
and drink itdown. I don’t think I should he afraid to take a teaspobnful of ours and 
put it into a glass of water and drink it. Cream of tartar is a very excellent thing as 
a matter of fact. I think the doctors use a great deal of it. If a person is sick, there 
is nothing much tietter than cream of tartar, provided he ran get it pure. 

Q. After the liaking of bread, what is the residuum when cream of tartar powder 
is used?— A. Well, again I refer you to the testimony of the chemists. 

Q. Would you say that cream of tartar is not changinl by the hydrochloric acid of 
the stomach into something that is very injurious?—A. I don’t think thatmy opinion 
is worth much in view of what the commission already has on that subject. 

Q. You said that your chemists and a great many scientists in general allege that 
alum baking powder is injurious to the constitution?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the other hand, are there any chemists or scientific men thatallege that the 
alum baking powder is not injurious?—A. Oh, I think so; but I think the great mass 
of testimony of honorable, high-minded men—men who are away up in the profes¬ 
sion—is against the alum. I do not think there is any (piestion aoout that. 

'See pp. 3fi6,.T7a,m 
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Q. We have the teHtimoiiy—have read it myself—of a groat many scientists and 
chemists, men of quite eminent standing, who allege that it is not so. What is your 
opinion as to the weight of the evidence on this matter?—A. (Reading:) “There is 
a decideil preponderance of evidence to the effect that alum baking powder is posi¬ 
tively harmful.” This statement appears on page 4 of the digest of evidence pre¬ 
pared by your commission. 

Q. In accordance with the testimony presented to the commission it seems that 
more than half of the iieople who use baking powder use alum baking |)Owder. Do 
yon know of any one’s having die<l fmm the effect of such use?—A. Well, I do not 
know as to the statistics. I am dis))Osed to take the 8tati.stics that are furnished here 
with a great deal of allowance. I am not prepared to say how many iKM>ple use alum 
baking powder, nor how many use cream of tartar baking powder. I know a great 
many jieoplc who do u.se cream of tartar and soda, but I do not think I ever heard 
of a case where alum and soda were used. 

liOYAI. IIAKINO I'OWnEK COMCANY’s METIIOOS OE ADVEKTISINO— PUKE KEAniNO 
ADVEHTISEMESTS.' 

(). (By Mr. Jenks.) la-t us go back for a moment to Ihe question of the method 
of conducting busint'ss. I understand you to say that it is the custom of the Royal 
Baking Powder (Jouqauiy to advertise widely that alum baking powders are injuri¬ 
ous to health?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it customary to have these advertisements inserted as ordinary reading mat¬ 
ter, and aiq)ar(‘ntly not issued from the Itoyal Baking Powder Company itself?—A. 
ft looks to me as thougli this investigiition was being made in tlie interest of the 
alum baking powd(‘r people, if you will allow me. 

Q. The investigation is for the purpose of finding out the methotls of a great busi¬ 
ness corporation.—A. 1 think the manner in which we conduct our advertising is 
immaterial to this commission. We have tlie right to do that the best way we tan 
as bu.siness men. 

(j. I would like to hear the truth from you, whether for or against the alum 
powders.--.!. If 1 may be allowed to say so, I tliink the commission hasdepartetl 
from the duty originally assigned. 1 don't want b) get into a controversy here on 
that sulqect, hut 1 thought it was your dut^-(o investigate industrial combinations 
and the matter of trusts. 1 did not think it was to enter into the subject of pure 
food, or alum or cream of tartar liaking powders. 

Q. You thought it the commiasioirs duty to investigate the methods of doing 
business of the industrial combinations?—A. Yi:s. 

Q. This is a ipiestion of the methods of doing bu.sine.s3 by the Royal Baking Pow- 
iler Company, lus to whetlier that company is in the habit of paying for any adver- 
ti.semeuts as reading matter?—A. We are in tlie haliit of getting, as everylKKly tries 
to get, the best wo i:an, and as much as we can, for our money. 

Q. The most efiieient adYcrti.sing?— A. Ye.s. 

(j. Is it your judgment that the most etliciont advertising often comes in the 
form of this reading matter that is anparentlv not advertising?—A. ISometimes it is. 
.Ml advertising is a very difficnlt problem, t have never seen the man yet that has 
been able to fathom it. It is one of the unknown things; you can not tell what the 
result is. You can only know that you are paying out your money, but you don’t 
know what you are getting back. 

METHODS OF AOVEimsINO, CONTI.NUEn — TUB lilllSTION OF K.VCLITSIVE ADVERTISINO 

TONTKACTS. 

ti. (By Mr. Kennedy.) The opponents of the Royal Company came before the 
commission the other day, and they stated the methods of acivertising on the part 
of the Royal Baking Powder Company to be such that that coiiqiany was able to 
make all sortsof charges against other baking powders, and that the Royal Company 
had such a contract with the newspapers as precluded the possibility of the others 
rejilying in the same way—that is, answering the lulvertisenients. Do you wish the 
chance to rejily to that?—A. I think that the gentlemen on the. other side are try¬ 
ing to make It appear that they are anxious to s|x.'nd money with the newspwiers in 
the matter of advertising. As a matter of fact, I don’t think they are. On the 
other hand I will say that, wherever their inlluenee extends, we find- it difficult to 
get such advertisements as wo want. I might name the city of Richmond as an 
instance of that. 

Q. Would you mind indicating the nature of the difficulties that you have in get¬ 
ting satisfactory advertising in the city of Richmond?—A. Well, the papers refused 


’ Seo pp. 376-37^. 
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to publish our ads and what we wanted published, and refused our business. That 
is all there is of it, and then we stayed out. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What was the ground of their refusal?—A. I don’t know, 
unless they think that ^rhaps we will attack the alum people. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Would they object to publishing a general statement that 
would call attention to the Royal Baking Powder’s Iwing a pure baking powder, pro¬ 
viding no attack were inade on the alum baking powder’J—A. I don’t know as to 
that. What we have tried to do in our contracts is to protect ourselves against vilifi¬ 
cation. And if this commission could see a sample of the circulars that are sent 
broadcast throughout the country in little cross-town stores and country roads and 
out of the way places, they would think that anything the Royal jfhiking Powder 
Company had done was thoroughly justified. 

Q. Can you not furnish us with copies of those, samples that you can put in as 
exhibits?—A. I may be able to give you a few. 

Q- (By Mr. Clar_ke. ) Will you furnish us with copies of your own contracts made 
with the new^apefs—not necessarily with any names, but the blanks that you use 
and the conditions on which the newspapers are to have tlie advertising if they take 
it at all?—A. I will consult with the other officers of the comimny on that—I do not 
know that I can promise it myself. 

Q. In offering advertising to newsjrapers, do you condition it upon the exclusive 
character of the advertising; that is to say, those papers are not to admit replies 
to the claims made in your advertising?—A. Now, our advertising manager would be 
more competent to answer on this point than I am. We have a man who has lieen 
charged with our company’s advertising for probably 15 vears; that is, the old Royal 
Company’s advertising. 

Q. You claim you do not know'what the nature of the advertising contract is?—A. 
Oh, in a general way, I know, yes. 

Q. Do you know enough about it so that you can intelligently answer my ques¬ 
tion?—A. I do not know of any such (‘ontracts. I think that the commission will 
probably find in one of the documents that it has had to deal with a full statement of 
the advertisement that appeared in the New York World, in which the Royal Baking 
Powder gets “down the banks.” 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) You say that the New York World has published an adver¬ 
tisement that is detrimental to your interests?—A. Yes. 

Q. That does not answer the question whether you yourself, in order to protect 
your interests, make a contract with the pajiers to exclude the advertisements of 
your rivals?—A. Only to the extent that they shall not vilify our goods; only to that 
extent, nothing more. 

Q. Not to the extent that they sliall not be pcfrmitted to protect their own goods?— 
A. They can advertise their own goods, and they are doing it, too. There are 
plenty of papers throughout the country publishing advertisements of alum liaking 
powders. 

Q. Will you explain a little more carefully what you mean by vilifying your 
goods?—A. Well, neutralizing the effect of our advertising on which we are spending 
our money. 

Q. Do you mean by attacking the quality of your goods, or by defending the qual¬ 
ity of theirs?—A. I mean by attacking the quality of our goods. 

Q. Do you have any contracts that prevent them from defending the quality of 
their own, as long as they do not attack yours?—A. Oh, no; 1 think the newspaper 
publishers, as a rule, are a pretty indei)endent set of men, and I do not tliink they 
would be bound by any such thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhar. ) You say that the contention is usually about the quality 
of the two kinds of goods, the cream of tartar and the alum?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any contest about price, in the advertising of either side?—A. No; I 
think not. 

^ Have you ever had a contest in the newspapers about the prices of the two 
articles?—A. If there has been any statement to that effect, I think the alum baking 
powder people have very likely said that there was no need of imying 50 cents for 
the cream of tartar baking iwwder when the purchaser could buy the alum baking 
powder for 26 cents. 

Q. Have you ever found a publisher that would under any condition exclude the 
advertising of any other comiastitor, whoever he might be?—A. No. 

Q. You also .say, unequivocally, that you have no contrac^ts of such character?—A. 

I do not know of any publisher who would nduse to publish their advertisements. 

Q. Provided that the exclusion was with res{)ect to anv other company?—A. Yes. 
Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) I would like to ask whether this purported contract came 
from the Royal Baking Powder Company. • 
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Copy of purponied amtrmt wiih KnoxvUle Joumal-Tnlmne. 

(Producing paper and reading;) “To the Knoxville Jonmal-Tribune. Please pub¬ 
lish articles as below, each one time, in daily and weekly, as pure straight reading, on 
top half of fifth page, set in the same size and style of type and with the same style 
of heading as the pure nading adjoining, leaded or solid to corrcsixind with such 
pure reading, to 1)C surroundecl by pure reading, and without date, mark, or any¬ 
thing to disignate them as paid matter; and with the express understanding that 
they are not at date of publication or afterward to be designated or classed by any 
article or advertisement in your paper as advertisements, or as paid for, or as ema¬ 
nating from us. Start with top one on list and publish, in same order,” etc. 

(Handing jiaper to witness.) Now, that contract puriairts to be signed by the 
Koyal Baking Powder Company and is dated May 24, liXX). 

y. (By Senator Kvi.k.) The' contract is supposed to be a photographic copy, 1 
believe.—A. Oh, I supisise this is all right. I do not know' anything to the. contrary. 
Certainly, if it is a photographic copy, it ought to lie. I do not see that we arc to get 
out of that on that account. 

y. (By Mr. Ke.vxepy.) Well, if you misrepresented the quality of the gooils of 
the other people under such a contract as that, would not tn(;y be precluded from 
answering you in that iiaiX'rV—A. The only representation that we give of the other 
people’s gooils is that tliey are alum goods and no(. fit to cat. That we say finst, last, 
and all the time. 

y. (By Senator Kvi.e.) And then you enter into a (siutract that they can not 
answer you on that point?—A. No. 

y. And the cheinisls can not answer you?—A. No; as J told you, J have more 
respect for the press of the United States than that. I do not think you could put 
your hands on a man who would 1 k‘ liound by such a contract. 

(J. (By Mr. Kennedy.) As that one there?—A. No, not as that; such a i‘onti'act 
as the chairman referred to. 

STATEMENTS MADE CONCEKNINO IIAKINO POWDERS IIEEOUE THE SENATE CoM.MITI'EE ON 
MASCF.Vm'lJllES. 


Witness (referring to document). This digest was prepared by the Industrial Com¬ 
mission's experts in fulfillment of a re.solHtion passed by the lbiih>il Slates Senate 
requesting tlie commission to digest and review tlie evidence taken before the Senate 
committee on manufactunis. Mr. .laijue.s, who is the president ot theso-called Ameri¬ 
can Baking I’owder As.sociation, says on page 1 111, “Tlie (II membersof tbeas-swiation 
include the laige manufacturers; the other 4.')0 or so are manufacturers who make 
the baking powdiw as a side line.” The latter make the kinil of goorls that are put 
out to the publii; at anywhere from .'> to .50 cents a pound, with the prizes. I think 
if the letter N had been added to that word “side” so as to make it “snide” it 
might have cxpre.ssed it more clearly. 1 notice also a statement here that wherever 
we find any opiiortiinity of furthering our own interests, we are very apt to avail 
ourselves of it; certainly we do, just the same as other (wotile. I also see here a 
ridlection on the Senate’s committee on manufactures by a Mr. Dudley, one of the 
manufacturers of “sidieme” goods, in which he .«ays, “Th<‘ committee took a large 
amount of evidence which was purely fictitious,” I do not know what that means; 
it struck me as laang a remarkable sort of expression to make. 

THE UOYAl. RAKINU POWDEK COMPANV’s ATTITUDE TOWARD .srATE I.EOISI.ATIOX AOAINST 
AEIIM IIAKINO POWDER.' 

y. (By Mr. Jknks.) It has been assertrsl manv times that bills have bram intro¬ 
duced into legislatures and sometimes passed, forbidding the use of alum in the 
preparation of food, and tliat this has tieen interjiretisl as lorbidding the use of alum 
baking jicwders. Do you know whether, as a imitter of fact, such laws Imvc lieen 
)iasae<r?—A. Yes. 

(J. Can you nanll any states in which such laws have Ix'en passed?—A, I know 
what you are driving at cxaidly. You mean Missouri. 

y. Yi-s; that is one that I had in mind,—A. Well, I want to say right here and 
now, and with all the solemnity that attaches to an oath, that the Boval Baking 
I’owder Coiniiany never had knowledge ol that law when it was being jiasscd, nor 
>y any act, word, or ileed had to do with the passage of it, although the contrary 
Ris la'en charged by the other side. That is not the only foul charge they make, 
'low, I ehaige that’ they have lieen going to legislatiin's and iiitiTHiiicing these bills 
Rid then killing them, and then saying to the world, “Why, all the states have 
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reiectpiJ these bills against alum,” ami I name Georgia, Virginia, and Tennessee par¬ 
ticularly. Wo have said nothing. We have attended to our business. Wo have 
simply 1(0011 vilified and abused by these people, who have not anything else to do, 
it seems to me. 

Q. You say that the Royal Baking I’owder Company has had no connection what¬ 
ever with such legislation?—A. Why, it was the greatest surprise to us in the world 
when we heard of it. " . , . , . 

Q. Would you make the same statement with reference to the pure-food bills m 
other states—bills that include alum and alum baking powder?- A. As I say, 1 think 
our friends have been very vigilant, very active in setting up tliese things and 
knocking them down. They certainly are trying to fasten it upon us. 

Q. You say positively, then, with reference to the pther states, us well as with 
reference to Slissonri, that the Royal Baking I’owder Company has taken no part in 
promoting legislation against alum baking powders?—A. Oh, we have tried in all 
proper ways to get legislation. I think we tried to do so in the state of New York. 

Q. In other states also?—A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. (By Senator Kvi.k.) What do you mean by proper legislation?—A. Legislation 
against the use of alum. 

Q. It was not to protect your own goods, then?—A. It was not to jirotect our own 
gocsls particularlv, but it was against alum. 

Q. You made'the statement a moment ago that the alum baking powder p ople 
were guilty of introducing these bills into legislatures and killing them?—A. That is 
our lielief. 

Q. Do vou know it?—A. That is our lielief. 

Q. Yoiidonot know it positively?—A. No; we have no evidence of it at all, but 
that is our belief. 

Q. (By Mr. Jk.vks. ) You have no evidence at all?— A. No; somebody has lieen 
doing it; we have not. 

Q. (By Senator Kvi.e.) You have done it in some States?—A. Where we found 
some bills introduced, we have tried to i(roperly further them. 

Q. So the New Ysirk bill was not introduced at your instance?- A. No. 

(i. I understood you to say a moment ago you tried to [)l■otect yourselves and get 
proper legislation?—A. We do. 

Q. I thought you stated vou had had the New York bill introduced, or words to 
that effect?—A. No; I think not. 

Q. Or that you had endeavored to secure proper legislation?-A. M ell, it may 
have been. Wv. have been charged and saddled with so many things started by these 
alum people that we are a little, indignant about it. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ie.nks.) At any rate, the bill was introduced in the Now York legisla¬ 
ture, and it tended to restrict the use of the alum tiaking powder, and you did what 
you could in proper ways, you say, to further that legislation in New York.^ A. Yes; 
we were encouraged in tliat by the fact that there are to-day, I lielieve, on the^statute 
books of Massachusetts, New' Hampshire, and New York, either laws or ordinances 
or regulations of the boards of health, or something of that sort, against using alum 
in whisky. . 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e.) Do you know who was instrumental in gottingthose laws 
(lassed?—A. Oh, no. 

METHODS KMl*I.OYEl) BY TIIK UOY.AL COMPANY TO PROMOTE liEOISLATlON—THE NATIONAli 

HEALTH SOCIETY.* 


Q. (By Mr. Jenkh.) You spoke of promoting this legislation agajnyt alum baking 
powders in the state of New York by all proper mean.^^. Would you mind slating 
what general means you did employ in promoting this legislation?—A. We probably 
had an attorney or representative there. 

Q. To present the matter before the committee?—A. Yes; in the ordinary way. 
I think Jjeople who live in Washington ought to be thoroughly familiar with that 

sort of thing. . xt t i 

Q. Do you recall what attorney was engageil to present yonr wise?—A. No; I do 

Q, Do you know anything with reference to what has been called the National 
Health Society that has taken an acaive part in promoting this legislation in favor of 
pure foo<I in'different states?—A. I think the National Health Society had better 

answer for itself. . . .1 1 

Q. The question was whether you knew anything with reference to the National 
Health Society?—A. There is such an organization incorporated, 1 believe. 

Q. Where are its headquarters?—A. In New York City. 
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(J. lias the Royal Baking Powder Company been in the habit ol contributing to 
that soi iety?—A.' Well, in other words, you mean to ask whether the Royal Baking 
Powder Company is the Health Society? 

Q. If you pnU'er to put it in that way.—A. Well, this i.s lining out just exactly as 
I thought it would. 

tj. We are giving you an opportunity to protect yourself fully. Do you care to 
answer that (iU(!stion? 1 asked if the Royal Baking Powder Coitipany has ts'en in 
Ihe habit of contributing to the sup])ort of the National Health Society?—A. It may 
have done so; yea. 

(J. Has it done so?—A. I will not say that it has or has not. 

Q. Do you know Wr. D. J. Kelly?—A. Yes; I know Mr. Kelly. 

(j. What i.s his (wsition in the National Health Society?—A. I think the .National 
IK'alth Soisety and Mr. Kelly can answer that ladter than I can. 

Q. Do you know what his position is?—A. 1 do not think it is fair to interrogate 
iiK! on a lot of matters that do not pertain to our business at all. 

Q. The (|ue.stion i.s asked liecause a charge has t)een made-(Inlerrupting.) I 

know there have been a gmat many charges niiule. We would not do very liiuch 
else if we were to answer all the charges which have been made against us. 

Q. The charg', has been made that Mr. D. J. Kelly is practically supi>orted by 
the Royal Baking Powder Compa.iy as the National Health Society.—het the 
peo|ile who make thi! charge prove it. 

Q. We give yon an o[iportmiity of denying it.—A. Will you let the people who 
make the <diaig(\ jirove it? I will .say uotliing more, het the jieople who make the 
charge (irove it . You are not going "to prove it by me. 

(J. {By .VIr. Tom pk i .ss. ) 1 )o you make appropriations for the purixise of jiromoting 
h'gislation favorable to your baking powder and unfavorable to others?—A. We s|a‘ud 
our money ailvertising our jjooils and making a market for them. 

Q. And in promoting legislation?—A. No. 

Q. Yon said a moment ago that you sent a man to the legislature at Albany; did 
yon pay for that?—A. Well, in a matter of that kind; but when you speak of an 
.ippropViation 1 understand that to bcadifferentthing. Naturally, when we employ 
a man we pay him. 

(h Do yon emjiloy men freiiuently?—A. No, no; the whole thing has been a source 
■ if annoyance to us these last two years, a very great source of annoyance. 

t-l (liy Senator Kvi.e.) Does the National Health Society make appropriations 
along (hilt line?—A. That the National Health Society w ill have to answer for itself. 

(J. (By Mr. KAKani.ui.) Ilow' long has this National Health Society been in 
e.xisteucc?—A. I do not know. 

(J. How long since your attention was called to it?—A. Oh, I think you proliably 
saw inference to it in some of the literature that certain of our opponents have 
put out. 

tj. Do you know whether it has anything; to do with a committee of the National 
Pharmaceutical Association formed to aid pure-food legislation in the various 
states?—A. I do not know. 

(J. (By Senator Kvi.b.) Are you treasurer of the Royal Compiny?— A. Yes. 

Q. Ami you do not know, vou said, whether the Royal Baking Powder Company 
makes contriliutiou.s to the National Health Society?—A. How did I answer that 
before? 

(J. I think you answered before that you would not say that they had, nor would 
you say that they had not.-A. Well, I will let that answer stand. 

Q. (By Mr. Ke.nneoy.) I would like to ask if there is any bona fide National 
Health Society, and if you can pive us a list of the otlicers of tl’ie society?—.A. Wuth 
regard to that, I think I have given all the information that I have. 

Q. You did not name the oflicers?—A. No. 

(i. (By Mr. Junks. ) Can yon give us the address, so that we can send to them and 
get the information? Would New York City reach them?—A. Union Square, New 
York City, would, I think. 

TiiK L.IW OK KNouANi) enonintTs the use ok ai,u.m hakino powders.' 

Q. (By Senator Kvi,k. ) Have you a further statement to make on your own 
account, relating to this subject, for the lienetit of the commission?—A. VV'ell, I would 
like to say this; There is an English law against the use of alum. As first (tas^d, 
the law prohibiting the sale of injurious food iiriKlucts was helil in the Norfolk, Eng¬ 
land, alum liaking powder ease to lie not applicable to alum linking powder, but the 
law was amendeato meet tins decision anu proliibit the sale of alum bakingj pow¬ 
ders. Any person who will read tlie files of the Loudon Grocer, as they are issued 
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from week to week, will find prosecutions right along against the alum makers and 
sellers. 

Q. Are there similar laws elsewhere in Europe?—A. 1 believe it has been testified 
so. But I can speak with wrtainty in regard to England, betause I have seen these 
publications in tlie Ix)ndon Grocer. 

Q. Your information with reference to the other countries is not definite?—A. No. 

(J. (By Mr. Oi.arke.) Do you know whether or not they have a National Health 
Society in England?—A. No; I do not. 

THE VAl.l'K OF TRAUE-MAKKS AS ASSETS. 

Q. (By Mr. .Tenks.) Do you consider the names of your various brands of baking 
powdersj such as the “Royal,” the “Price,” and so on, tilt be in themselves valuable 
assets?—A. Oh, yes. It luis taken years and years to build up those trade-marks. I 
think the geiieraPpublic has a very poor appreciation or understanding of the value 
of trade-marks. 

y. It is your judgment that the tnule-marks that you use in your business form a 
really valuable part of the assets for capitalization?— A. Why, undoubtedly. It has 
taken over 40 years to build them up. 

euonuorioN and importation of cream of tartar.' 

Q. Did you state that hicarlxmate of soda and cream of tartar were the essential 
ingredients of your baking powder?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you get the cream of tartar? Is it im])orted?—A. Yes; the argol from 
which it is made comes from Euroiie. The Euroixsan output is aixait 70,(KX),(XK1 
])Ounds a year. 

Q. How much is importeil?—A. About 40 per cent of that is imported. 

Q. Can you tell about what proportion of the amount imported is used by the 
Royal Baking Powder Comiiany?—A. Understand, that does not all go into liaking 
powder, because we sell cream of tartar to our eoin|)etitors in the, cream of tartar 
business. I should tliink that perhaps about 35 [air cent of the cream of tartar that 
the Tartar Chemical Comi>any makes is sold to concerns that manufimture cream of 
tartar baking powder. 

Q. These concerns are outside of your own comiiany?—A. Yes. 

COMPARATIVE VALUE OF MATERIALS ENTSRLNI! INTO ALUM AND CREAM OF TARTAR 

BAKINO POWDERS. 

A. (Continuing.) I might just a<ld that the relative value of the materials that enter 
into the alum baking powiter as compared with the value of the materials that enter 
into the cream of tartar baking powders are alKiut as I is toli; so that when the Royal 
liaking powder sells at .50 cents the other is not worth to excixid 8. When Royal 
baking powder sells, as it does more freipiently, for 43 cents, the other should sell 
for?. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Is it your claim that because the material is more expensive 
it is better?—A. Well, naturally. If it were>not lietter we would not pay the money 
for it, that is all. That is a very natural commercial conclusion. 

Q. Is not wlieat flour better than cream of tartar?—A. You would not jiay $15 for 
a coat if you could get a $10 coat just as good. 

Q. Wheat flour is cheaper, is it not?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you recall what the current market price of cream of tartar is?—A. I think 
about 20 cents or 22 cents. 

Q. Do you say you do not know whether wheat flour is cheaper than that?—A. I 
will say, I have not figured on that. 

Q. Would it be your iwntention that if flour is cheaper it is deleterious?—A. No; I 
do not think so. 1 do not think you can very well compare the price of one article 
with the price of another, and say that the cheaper is deleterious. A man gets a glass 
of lager for 5 cents. He may tie able to get a glass of whisky lor 15 cents. A con¬ 
noisseur might, pcrhajis, pay a dollar for a pony of brandy. I assume that the man 
that pays a dollar for a pony of brandy is getting a lietter article. 

Q. Then, what is the point of this statement of the relative cost of the material? 

Do you make that to justify the higher price for your article, or do you make it-A. 

(Interrupting.) Simply on the broad ground that ours is a better article and worth 
the money; that is all. . , . , , 

Q. You do not make it then as a reflection on the other article simply tiecause the 
other is cheap?—A. Oh, no; except we have tnien denounced as demanding an 
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extravagant price, while they claim to be good fricnda of the public, and to give them 
Bomething for nothing; that ia all. 

A. Do any of your ailvertii-ementa speak of the comparative cheapness of the alum 
baking iwwdera with a view of creating an impression that biitause they are (^heap 
they are injurious?—A. Not as to the relative values. The alum powders run from 
5 to 50 cents a pound, and while it is pretty hard to tell all the reasons, I sui>poae 
some of the goods are not inanufactured with the same care as others. 

Q. Do you admit that the chea|wr an article is, the better it is for the i)eople, pro- 
vidisl it ia all right otherwise?—A. Certainly I do. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Exiiihit I .—Crrltjirithi of Tnomfumitiim of Roi/ot Jinkituj Pmndn Company. 

We, the undersignwi, do hereby associate ourselves into a corixiratiou under and 
by virtue of the i>rovi8ions of an act of the legislature of the .State of New Jersey, 
entitled “An act coneerning coriKirations (Revision of 189()),” approved April 21, 
1898, and the several supplements thereto and acts amendatory thereof, for the pur¬ 
poses hereinafter immtiomsl, and we do hereby assume to amt for saitl corporation 
all the rights, jiowers, and jirivileges granted to and conferred upon corporations by 
the laws of the State of New.ler.sey, anil do hereby I’ertify and set forth as follows: ' 

I. The name of the, eorjioration'is Rovai. Bakino Pownua Co-mcanv. 

II. The location of the principal ofliec in the .Stale is 324 Warren Street, Jersey 
City, Hudson County, New Jersey, and the name of the agent therein and in charge 
thereof upon whom process against this corporation may be served is Kamuel IJm- 
eriek, junior. 

III. The objects for which the corporation ia formtsl are manufacturing, Imying, 
selling, importing, e.xporting, refining, and dealing in Imking powders, argols, cream 
of tartar, tartaric acid, and all other imemicals which are or may l)c component iiarts 
of baking powder or may lie conveniently produced or dealt in in connection tnen‘- 
with, ami generally to carry on any manufacturing or other hmsimsis which can con¬ 
veniently 1)0 carried on in conjunction with any of the matters aforesaid, or in or 
upon the premi.scs of the company; also to purchase, acquire, hold, and diapo.se of 
pjitent rights, letters |)atenl, proces.sea, devices, inventions, trade-marks, ex])erience, 
formulas, good will, and other rights; and also to i)urcha«e, hold, sell, assign, trans¬ 
fer, mortgage, iiledge, and otherwise disiK)8e of the shares of the capital stock, or of 
any bonds, securities, or evidences of indebted ness ereateil by any other coriroration 
or corporations of the State of New Jersey or of any other State, and white owner of 
such stock to exercise all the righte, powers, and ])rivilegea of ownership, including 
the right to vole thereon; and also to do and transiiet all .acts, business, and things 
incident to or relating to or cotivenient in carrving out its husineas, as aforesaid. 

Kaid corporation may conduct business in other States or in foreign countries, ami 
have one or more ofUcea out of the State of New Jersey, and may hold, purchase, 
mortgage, and convoy real and |)ersonal property out of tlie State of New Jersey. 

The directors may hold their meetings and have an office and keep the books of 
the corporation (except the stock and transfer books) outside of the State of New 
Jersey. 

IV'. The amount of the total authorized capital stock of the corporation shall lie 
twenty million dollars (?2t),000,001)). The inimlHW of shares into which the same is 
divided is two hundred thousand, and the par value of each share is one hundred 
dollars. The amount of capital stock with which it will lommeuce business ia one 
thousand dollars. 

The capital slock shall l)e of two classes; preferreil shick and common stock. Ten 
million dollars of the capital stock shall be preferred stock, but at no time shall the 
total amount of the preferred stock excetsl two-tliinls of the actual capital paid in 
lash or proj)crty. 

The power to fix the amount to l)e reserved as a working capital for the cori)ora- 
lion is hereby given to the directors, and the rights to dividends from profits shall 
be subject thereto, but no such working capital shall be a<'cumulated until all divi- 
ilends due on the preferred stock shallpaid. 

The preferrvsl stock shall receive dividends at the rate of and not exceeding six per 
centutn t)er annum. Such dividends shall be payable (juarter yearly on the first day 
of July, October, January, and April, and the first dividend representing the four 
amounts beginning March first, eighteen hundrwl anil ninety-nine, shall I)e for two 
per cent and shall be fiayable July first, eighteen hundreil and ninety-nine. Such 
dividends shall bo cumulative, and if the profits in any one year declarable as divi¬ 
dends shall not bo sufficient to pay such dividends for such year upon said preferred 
stock, the same shall be made up from profits of a later (leriod until the full amount 
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of dividends liorein sjiecificd, without interest, shall have been paid ujion the pre¬ 
ferred stork, before any dividend is declared on the common stock. The amount of 
such annual dividend on the preferred stock shall in each year be reserved for such 
payment Udore any dividend shall be set apart or paid on the common stock. 

The balance of the net profits of the company declarable as dividends shall be dis¬ 
tributed among the holders of the common stock. The face value of the preferred 
stock and accrued and unpaid dividends shall, in the event of the dissolution of the 
company and division of its aasets, lie paid in full liefore any sum whatever shall be 
paid on account of the common stock, and thereafter the common stock shall be 
entitU*d to the entire assets remaining. 

So long as the dividends re.served on said preferred stock shall be paid as and when 
the same are by this insirnment jnovided to be jiaid, the holders of the iireferred 
stock shall have no voting power on any question. In tli8 event, however, that any 
dividend duo on the preferred stock shall not be paid when payable hereunder, anil 
shall remain so unpaid for a jieriod of four months, then a special meeting of the 
stockholders of the coiiiiiany shall be called at the request of any preferred stock¬ 
holder or stockholders owning preferred stock of the par value of fifty thousand dol¬ 
lars ($50,000), which meeting shall be convened on ten days’ notice by mailing a 
copy of such notice to each jireferred stockholder of record at the time such notice is 
mailed to his address as the sameaiipeai’S at tlie time upon the prefi>rred-stock ledger 
hereinljelow mentioned; and at such meeting, if said dividend still remains iniiiaid, 
the holders of a majority of the preferred slock present or represinited at said meet¬ 
ing shall lie entitleii to elect a new hoaril of directors of tlie company, and the voting 
power theretofore vested exclusively in the commoii stock of tlie company shall for 
the time being wholly cease. 

The election of the new hoard of directors in the manner hereinahove specified 
shall terminate the term of office of each nieinber of the existing board of directors 
elected by the conmion stockholders. Thereafter and until all arrearages of divi¬ 
dends shall have heen paid, or accumulated as hereinafter providisl, ujioii the pre¬ 
ferred stock, the voting power theretofore, vested exclusively in the common stock 
shall vest and renuiinjn the holders of the preferred stock. One month after the 
payment of all defaulted dividends upon the preferred stock or the accumulation of 
net earnings equal to said defaulted dividends, the voting i>owor tlieii vested exclu¬ 
sively in tlte preferred stock shall cease, and such exclusive voting power shall laj 
restored to the holders of the common stock, and a new board of directors may Ix^ 
elected by such exclusive vote of tin; common stock at a mei'ting duly called and 
held us above provided, concerning any meeting following a default in the payment 
of dividends on the preferred stock, save ojdy that notice thereof shall be given 
alone to the holders of the common stock, and, such meeting being held and such 
new board Iteing elected, the term of office of each director elected by the vote of 
the preferred stock shall at once expire. 

At the end of each fiscal year the company shall cause a full audit of its accounts 
to be made by some certified public accountant, which audit shall at all times he 
oiien to the inspection of all holders of the preferred stock of the company. 

During any period of time that the corporation shall lie manage<l by a board of 
directors elected by the preferred-stock holders, the hooka of account showing the 
basincss and earnings of the said corporation shall lie open at all reasonable times, 
not oftener than once in 3 months, to the insiiection and examination of tlie owners 
of a majority of the common stock. 

Tho by-laws of the corporation shall contain provisions eousistent with the fore¬ 
going, and the portion of said by-laws so jiroviding shall not be subject to amendment 
or change save by the, aasent in writing of at least two-thirds of all the outstanding 
shares of the preferreil stock and also by the vote of at least two-thiVds of all out¬ 
standing shares of the common stock of the company. 

A preferretl-stock ledger shall be kept by tbe comjiany at its principal office, set¬ 
ting forth the names and post-office arldresses of the jireferred stockholders, respec¬ 
tively, and the number of shares of preferred stock held by each, and ea<ih transfer 
of preferred stock of the company, and like information as to each transferee shall 
from time to time Ixi enteretf upon such lerlger, which shall be at all reasonable 
times open to the inspection of any owner of said preferred stock. 

No mortgage shall Ix) createrl of assumed by the company, nor shall any class of 
its capital stock now or hereafter existing, other than its common stock, be increased, 
nor shall said company lie merged into or consolidated with any other company 
unless (in the event that the company shall at tho time lie manag'd by a board of 
directors elected b)i the holders of the common stock) there shall be first obtained 
the consent in writing of the holders of seventy-fiae per cent of the preferred stock 
outstanding at the time, or unless (in the event that at such time the company shall 
be managed by a board of directors elected by the holders of )Jlio preferred stock) 
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the like consent to be first obtained of the holders of seventy-five ))er cent of the 
common stock. 

The foregoing provisions sliall be construed as limitations upon the voting power 
of the holders of the Ciipital stock of the company (no voting power whatever on any 
question being vested in the holders of the preferred stock, except as hereinabove 
provided), any future law of the State of New Jersey in anywise to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding, said jtrovisions having been agreed upon lietw'een the prties to these 
presents as constituting conditions precedent of the organization of said comjiany. 

V. The names and [lost-ofBce aadresse.s of the incorixiratorH and the number of 
shares subscribed for by each are as follows; 


Naino. 

P. 0. ii(ldr<\s.s. 

No. of 
Kharossulo 
scribed for. 



2 shares. 

2 shares. 

2 shares. 

2 sliares. 

2 shares. 


■1» iMactronotigh s(., htiriiiigh of Bnxiklvii, ciiv of 

York, N. y. 


SKiimcl B. ljuvreiicc. 

Astor PliU’O, borougli of JlanhatUiii, <-Hv tif Now York, 
aV. V. 

r)50 I'jirk iivf., lioroiigli of Manlialtan, cfly of N(.'w Ytirk ... 




]0 shares. 


The iwriod for the duration of the company shall be unlimiU'd. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our bands and seals, resfartively, the 
twenty-eighth day of February, eighteen hundred and ninety-nine. 


Jas. C. Yohno. 

[1„ s. 

ij. Behtha.vd Smitu. 

[1,. s. 

Heshv ( 1 . Dp-mokhst. 

[l,. s. 

yA.Mri!i, B. Lawiif.nce. 

[l,. s. 

Se.MNKE W. White. 

[l.. s. 


.Signed, sealed, and ilelivered in the jiresence of— 

On.iB. Kno.ut Mii.iJi. 

State of New Youk, Vouiii}i of Nev York, .w 
Be it rememliered that on this twenty-eighth day of Februarv, eighteiui hundred 
and ninety-nine, before me, the suliscriber, a commissioner of deeds of the State of 
New Jersey, lairsonally appeareil James C. Young, J.. Bertrand .Smith, Henry ('. 
Itemorest, Samuel B. Ixrwrence, anil Sumner W, White, who I am satisfied are the 
persona named in and who executed the fonsgoiug eei-tificate, and 1 having first made 
known to them the contents thereof, they did each acknowledge that they signed, 
sealed, and delivered the same a.s their voluntary act and deed. 

(liven under my hand and oflicial seal this 28th day of February, bSttik 
[n. s.] (!nAKi,ES I'lmiAH Jlii.ns, 

Chiiimixmimr of Dmh forllii: Slolr of ynr Jcrxeij in Anc York, 

115 Jlrootf trail, .V. Y. VHtj. 

[UKi. internal-revenue atamii, eanei'lled.] 

State of New Yoiik, (bioiti/ of New York, «*; 

Be it remembered that on this twenty-eighth day of February, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-nine, tiefore me, the suliscriber, a notary public in and for the city and 
county of New York, personally appeared James C. Young, L. Bertrand Smith, 
Henry C. Demorest, tkimuel B. lAiw'rence, and Sumner W. White, who 1 am satis- 
lied are the persons named in and who executed the foregoing certificate, and I 
laving first made known W them the contents thereof, they did each acknowledge 
hat they signed, sealed, and delivered the same as their voluiitary act and deed. 

(’. P. NoiiTIIKOl', 

Nolarii Jkahlic, New Ibrl' (ti. 

[10c. internal-revenue stani|i, cancelled.] 

Itate of New Yobk, County of New York, xx; 

I, William Sohmer, clerk of the county of New York, and also clerk of the supreme 
ourt for the said county, the same being a court of record, do hereby certify that 
k P. Northrop, whose name is subscribed to the certiHiate of the proof or acknowl- 
dgiuent of the annexed instrument and therein written, was at tne time of faking 
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Bnch proof and acknowledgment a notary public in and for said county, duly com¬ 
missioned and sworn, and authorized by the laws of said State to take the acknowl¬ 
edgments and proofs of deeds or conveyances for land, tenements, or hereditaments 
in said State of New York. And further, that I am well acquainted with the hand¬ 
writing of such notary public, and verily believe that the signature to said certificate 
of proof or acknowleclgment is genuine. 

In totiiuony whereof I liave hereunto set my hand anti affixed the seal of the said 
court and county the 1 day of Mcli., 18!)t(. 

[l,. s.] _ W.M. SoiiMEa, ('lerk. 

[lOc,. intemal-reveniie stamp, cancelletl.] 

[Kndorsod.] 

“Receivcil iif the Hudson Co., N. .1., clerk’s office Mar. 1st, A. 1). 18f)ll, and 
recorded in clerk’s record No.-, on page-. 

John (i. Fisiieu, Clerk." 

“Filed Mur. I, I8II9. 

Ceouok WeuTs, firrtiari/ of Utate." 


State os New Jeiwev, Di’pnrtmnil of Slole: 

I, (ieorge Wurts, sttcretary of state of the State of New Jersey, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true copy of the cfirtilicate of incorporation of Royal Baking 
Powder Company and the endorsements thereon, as the same is taken from and com¬ 
pared with the original filed in my office on the first day of March, A. D. 1899, and 
now remaining on file therein. 

In testimony whereof 1 have hereunto act my hand and affixed my official seal, at 
Trenton, this eighteenth day of May, A. 1). 1901. 

[seal.] (iEOROE WvKtn , tSemiary of State. 


E.xniinT 2.— lly-lairx <f Iloi/al Jlakimj I’oinhr I'ompmy. 

.Vrtici.k Meeting of xiorkholders. 

Sec. 1. The annual meeting of stockholders shall lie held at the principal office of 
the coinjiany, in the Slate of New Jersey, on the fimt Tuesday of February in each 
year after the year 1899, at 12 o’clock in. The polls shall he open from 12.15 to 1.15 
p. m., under the supervision of two or more inspectors of election (no one of whom 
shall be a camlidate for the office of director), to be apisiinted liy vote of the stock 
present or represented at the meeting and cinalifiisl to vote for directors. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the stockholders may Vie called by the president, and 
shall be called whenever stockholders of record owning one-fifth of the capital stock 
of the company issued and outstanding at t^ie time and having the right to vote shall, 
in writing, make application ttierefor to the president or directors, stating the object of 
such meeting. The business transacted at special meetings shall be confined to the 
objects stated in the call. 

Sec. 3. A special meeting of the stockholders of the company shall also be called, 
as providtsl in the articles of incorporation, by the president, at the request of any 
stockholders owning preferred stock of the {>ar value of $.50,000,^ in case of four 
months’ default in jayment of dividends on the preferred stock. In case of the 
neglect or rcfn.sal of the prcaident to call such a sjcecual meeting upon such request, 
such meeting may txs called by any such requesting preferred stockholders. 

Sec. 4. Notice of the time, place, and object of each special meeting of stockholders 
shall be maileil to each stockholder at least ten days before the date specified for the 
meeting, addressed to his pla<x; of residence or business as the same appears in the 
list of addresses which shall Ire kept by the secretary of the comiany. 

Sec. 5. So long as the dividends reserved on the prefernxl stock of the company 
shall be paid as and when tbe same become due and payable, the holders of Uie 
preferred stock shall have no voting power on any question, but the voting power 
at all such elections shall lie vested exclusively in the common stock. If any divi¬ 
dend on the preferred stock shall not he paid when due, and shall remain unpaid 
for the priod of four months, the preferred stockholders may at a special meeting of 
the stockholdere called as provide in section 3 of this article elect a new board of 
directors to serve until the next annual meeting of the stockholders or until their 
successors are elected. • 
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The election of such new board of directors by the preferred stockholders shall 
terminate the terms of office of esn^h member of the existing board of directors 
elected by tlie common shtck. Thereafter and until all arrearages of dividends upon 
the pieterred stock sliall have been paid or accumulated, the holders of common 
stock slmll have no voting power on any question. One month after the payment 
of all defaulted dividends uixui the prcferi-ed stock or the accumulations of net earn¬ 
ings equal to such defaulted dividends, the voting power then vested exclusively in 
the preferred stock shall cease, and such exclusive voting power shall be restored to 
the noldcrs of the common stock, and the new board of directors may lie elected by 
sindi exclusive vote of the common stock at a meeting duly calleii and held as in 
ser^tion .3 of this article above provided concerning any meeting following a default 
in the payment of dividends on the preferred stock, save only that notice thereof 
shall be given alone to the holders of the common stock, and such meeting being 
held and such now board being elected, the term of office of each director elected 
by the vote of the preferreil stock shall at once expire. 


AiiTici.K. II.—Directors. 

Hra'. i. The boanl of directors shall consist of not less than five stockholders or of 
such greater numtier, not exceeding tliirhien, as by action of the directors or stock¬ 
holders may be from time to time prescwilied. The first Isiard shall lie elected by 
iiallotat the first meeting of the company, and the members thereof shall hold office 
as lierein providcsl and until their successors are elected. 

Sue. 2. A majority of the directors shall constitute a (piorum for the transaction of 
business. 

The board of directors shall meet for the election of officers and the transaction of 
business without unnwe.ssary delay after each annual meeting of the stockholders. 

Skc. S. The directers may hold their meetings and have an office and keep the 
iKioks of the conqiany (except the stock and transfer books) at such place outside of 
the fitate of New Jersey as may be fixed by them. 

Si«'. 4. The term of office of directors elected at annual meetings of the stockliold- 
ei-s shall lie one year, or until their succe.«sors are elected; provided, however, tliat 
the terms of office of each director of the company shall cease upon the election of 
Ids succc.ssor at any sjiecial meeting called for the purpose and in the mamier speci¬ 
fied in sections 3 and 6 of Article I of these by-laws. 

8ec. 5. The directors shall elect by ballot from among their number a jiresident 
and one or more vicii-presidenfs. A secretary and a treasurer shall bo elected or 
appointed by the boanl of directors either from their own number or not, as the 
board in each case elects. 

The secretary shall he sworn to the faithful discharge of his duties. 

The treasurer shall give bonds for the faithful discharge of his duties, in such sura 
and with such sureties as the directors may from time to time require. 

The Isiard of directors may also from time to time by resolution appoint such other 
officer or officers with siicii powers as may by resolution be determined. 

8kc. (). The stockholders shall have the power to fill any vacancy occurring in the 
boanl of directers, and any person elected to fill a vacancy in the board of directors 
shall hold office for the remainder of the term of office of the director whom he 
succeeds. 

Sec. 7. Meetings of thelxiard of directorsmay bcialledatany timeby the president 
of tlie company. Directors shall be notified in writing of the time and place of all 
meetings of the lioard, at least two days prior thereto. Any director may, however, 
in any instance waive such notice in so far as he is concerns. 


Ahticle III .—Rcectilirc commitk)!. 

[See amirndment May 4, IMH), HUnrhcd.] 

Sec. 1. The president shall appoint two directors, who, with the president, shall 
constitute an executive committee, which committee shall have and exercise the 
powers of the board in the intervals Mwecii the meetings of the board. 

The executive committee shall keep full and complete minutes and records of its 
meetings, proceedings, and acts held and taken in intervals between the meetings of 
the IxHird of directors, and shall from time to time submit the same to the board. 
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Royal Raking Powder Compimy—Amendment to by-laws adopted May 4tb,''lS!)9. 

Abticlk III .—Rxemtire committee. 

Section 1, The president shall appoint four ijersons, holders of the common stock 
of the Royal Baking; Powder Company, and at least three of whom sliall be directors, 
who, with the president, shall constitute an executive committee, wliich coramitteo 
shall have and exercise the powers of the board of directors in the interi'als between 
the meetings of the board. 

The executive tommittee shall keep full and complete minutes and records of its 
meetings, proccialings, and acts held and taken in intervals between the meetinra of 
the board of directors, and shall from time to time submit the same to the board. 

Meetings of the executive committee shall only be iTillftl on at least one day’s 
notice to all the members unless a waiver of such notice is signed. 

Am’ici.E IV .—The jiresideiil and rirc-presideiit. 

Sec. 1. The president shall preside at all meetings of the board of directors and 
shall sign all certificates of stock of the company, lie shall have power, in his dis¬ 
cretion, to examine the books and the accounts Of all officers, agents, and employees 
of the company. He shall prepare a report for the annual meeting of the stock¬ 
holders, which shall be submitted to the board of directors tor approval. He shall 
have and exercise general supervision over all th<^ business affairs of the company, 
and shall have authority to negotiah^ trade contracts and engage and dlschaige and 
fix the salaries of all emjiloyees other than those appointisl or emj)loyed by the 
board or executive committee. He shall report from time to time to the executive 
committee and keep them advised of alt business of the company. 

Sec. 2. The vice-presidents. In ease of the absence or inability of the pre,»ident, 
the duties of his office shall be ]ierforined by one of the viee-pre.sidents, to be desig¬ 
nated by the president, and in case of his failure to designate, by the board of direct¬ 
ors at any meeting and without notice on the written consent of a majority of the 
holders of the common stock. 

.\ UTici.E V. — Rerrehiry. 

Sec. 1. The secretary shall keej) the minutes of the proceedings of the meetings of 
the stockholders, of the board of directors, and of tlie executive commit tee, and shall 
be custodian of the same. He shali also record all the votes of the directors, execu¬ 
tive committee, and stcs'kholdcrs in a ixsik to lie kept for that jiiirpose. 

Sec. 2. He shall have charge of the corporate seal of the company, and shall in the 
course of its business affix the same to all stock certificates issued, and when author¬ 
ized by the Imard of directors or by the executive committee so to do, he shall affix 
the seal to contracts and other instrmnents. 

Sei'. 3. Ho shall, under the direction of the directors, give all notices reijuircd for 
the election of directors, and meetings of the dimitors and stockholders. 

Sec. 4. lie shall have charge of all records, resolutions, and pajicrs acted ujiou by 
the board, and also of all letters and papers pertaining to the affairs of the board of 
directors. 

Sec. 6. The transfer hooks of the company shall be kept under his direction, and 
he shall jierform such other duties as he may lie charged with by the board of direct¬ 
ors or executive committee. 

Sec. (5. In the absence of the secretary, the Ixiard may apjxiint a secretary pro tern. 
to make record of its meetings and do whatever else pertaining to such office tlie 
board may direct. 

Article \'I.— Treamrer. 

Sec. 1. The treasurer shall receive and have charge of all funds belonging to the 
company, and shall dejxisit the same to the, credit of the company in such place or 
places as the board of directors or executive committee may direct, and shall disburse 
the same. He shall sign all checks of said company, which shall also lie counter¬ 
signed by such otlier officer or employee of tlie company as may from time to time 
be empowered in that regard by the boanl of directors or the executive committee. 

Article VII .—Transfer and registration of stock. 

Sec. 1. All transfers of stock shall be signed by the stockholders, in person or by 
attorney, in a book to be provided for that purposi^ At the time of traiLsfer the old 
certificate for the shares transferred shall in each ease be surrendered and canceled 
and a new certificate issued in lieu thereof. - 
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Sue. 2. All certificates of stock issued shall bear the seal of the company and Ihi 
signeil by the president or a vice-president and the treasurer. The hoard of directors 
shall iiiaKe, and from time to time alter or amend, suitable regulations i>roviding for 
the registration of certificates of stock. 

Articlk VIII.— IHrkknub. 

Sec. 1. The preferred stock shall receive dividends at the rate of and not ertceediug 
six per centum per annum. Such dividends shall be payable (piarter-ycarly on the 
first days of .Inly, Octotier, January, and April, except that the first dividend, repre¬ 
senting the tour months beginning March 1,1899, shall be for two per cent and shall 
be payable July 1,1899. Such dividends shall lie cumulative, and if the profits in anv 
one year declarable as dividendssball not besnfficient to pay sucb ilividendsforsucli 
year, upon said preferred stock, the same shall 1 hi made up from profits of a later 
period until the full amount of dividends herein speeilied, without interest, sliall 
tiave beiMi paid upon the preferred stock before any dividend is declarable on the 
common stixik. 

The amount of such annual dividend on the jireferreil stock shall in each year be 
reservcfl for such iiayment before any dividend shall be set apart or paid on the 
common stock. 

The balance of the net profits of the company declarable as dividends .shall be dis¬ 
tributed among the holders of the common strx'k semi-annu,ally or ipiarter-yearly, as 
the board of directors may from time to time determine. 

Sec. 2. The jxnver to (ix the amount to be reserved as a working capital for the 
company is vesteil in the board of directors, and the rights to dividends from profits 
sliall be. subject thereto; but no such working capital shall be accumulated until all 
dividends iliie on the preferred stock have been paid. 

8iX'. 8. The face value of the preferred stix'k and accriit'il and unpaid dividends 
shall, in the event of the dis.solution of the company and division of its assets, he 
[■aid in full befon' any sum whatever shall be paid on account of the common stwk, 
and tliereafter the common stock sliall Ihi entitled to the entire assets remaining. 

Aiitk'i.e fX .—(fnhr of 

The order of business at meetings of directors sliall !«■ as follows: 

1. Reading and approval of minutes of previous meetings. 

2. Reports of officers. 

8. Rejvorts of committees. 

4. Unfinished business. 

5. Miscellaneous business. 


Akticle 

The corporate seal .diall contain tlie wonls “Royal Baking Powder Company, 
Incorporated.” 


.\irrici.E XI.— ihrjHn'nk liDiltnliotm. 

No mortgage shall lie created or assumed by the cnni(iauy, nor shall anyclass of Its 
capital stock now or hereafter existing, other than its coii'nnon stock, be increased, 
nor shall said company be inergiKl into or consolidated with any other company, nor 
shall said company vote any of the stock of any other corporation that may be at any 
time prior to March (ith, 1899, held or owned by it, or permit the same to be votisl 
in favor of, or authorize the placing of, any mortgage of any kind or < haracter upon 
any of the properties of any of the said corjioratidns, unless (in the event that the 
company shall at the time bo managed by a lioard of din'ctors elected by the holdei's 
of the common stock) there shall Ik* first obtained the consent in writing of the hold- 
era of seventy-five per cent of the preferred stock outstanding at the time, or unle.«s 
(in the event that the company at such time Ixi managed by a board of directors 
elected by the holders of the preferred stock) there shall be first obtained the like 
consent in writing of the holders of seventy-five per cent of the common stock out¬ 
standing at the time. 

Article Xll.—Amendmetib. 

Sec. 1. Any one or more of these by-laws may be altered, amended, added to or 
repealed, except as provided in and subject to the provisions of section 2 of this arti¬ 
cle, at any meeting of the stockholders, by a vote of a majority of the stockholders 
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or by the boanl of directors at any meeting, and witliout notice, on tlio written wn- 
sent of tile lioiders of a majority of the common stock. 

Sec. 2. Any liy-law may be altered, amended, added to, or repealed at any annual 
meeting of the stockholders, without notice, except that sections 3 and 5 of Article 
I, section 4 of Article II, and section 1 of Article VIII shall lie altered, amended, 
added to, or repealed only at an annual meeting of the stocjcholdcrs mid by the vote 
of at least two-thirds of all outstanding shares of common stock, and with the approval 
of at least two-thirds of all outstanding shares of preferred stock of the company; and 
except that Article XI shall be altered, amended, added to, or repealed only with the 
consent in writing of such amount of the capital stock, preferral or common, as the 
ca.se may be, as is required pursuant to Article XI, to authorize the creation of any 
mortgage indebtedness. " 
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Q. Since then they have increased their iattories considerably?—A. Yes. 

Q, Are those establishments of the Coats in this country controlled entirely by the 
English firm, or have they also taken in American capital with them, ami made a 
separate company here?—A. They are controlled by foreign capital. 


HEMOVAL or THE TARIKK WOULD DESTBOY MANUFACTmiK OK TmusAD IN AMEUICA. 

y. What would you say with reference to the general question of the tariff on 
thread? Would it be desirable to lower it?—A. 1 think it is about right as it is. 

Q. In your judgment, what would be the effect of removing the tariff on threaii?— 
A. Well, I think the thread would then be made in England and sent here. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Why?—A. Bc^caiise laljor is just one-half there what it 
costs here, and they can get the cotton as (cheaply as we can. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harkis.) Do you think that the economies of consolidation 
would in a given time allow you to compete with the world without the tarifl ancl 
without lowering the wages of lalior very materially?—A. Well, 1 think it woiilcl 
help us toward it; whether it would Ix) enough to accomplish that whole dificrence 
or not I can not say. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Do the English manufacturers have combinations also to make 
the same economies in thread?—A. Yes. That has been done in later years. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Did the Coats Company combine with anybody cdse in 
England?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Did you mean to say that if the tariff on thread were removed, 
in your iudguieut it would priudlcally drive the thread manufacturing business out of 
this country?—A. Yes. 

(J. You clo not think you could ccomiiete at all?—A. We could not do it. 

Q. Would that apply also to cotton yarn as well as to thread?—A. Not nearly to 
the same extent, bemuse not nearly as much labor goes into yarn as into thread. 

Q. Is thread making a matter largely of machine manufaicture, or is there a great 
deal of hand labor employed?—A. Oh, there is a gre-at deal of hand lalsu- on it with 
all the inventions of machines. 

Q. More hand labor in the manufacture of the sjMxd thread than there is in the 
manufacture of the yarn?—A. Oh, yes. 


PROPORTION WHICH LAHOR CO.ST POR,Ma TO 'roTAL COST OK PKOIU Cr. 

Q. Can you tell what proixirtion of the cost of your iinxlmt is lalxir cost?—A. I 
should think about one-half was lalxir cost. 

(1. Woiihi that apply to the yarn and the thrciwl Ixith?-No; that apolies to 
the thread. 

Q. Atxmt how much of the cost of the varn is labor cost?—A. Well, from one- 
ipiarter to one-half. 

Q- (By Mr. Ci.ARKE.) When you say labor coat in that n'sjHxd., you mean the 
labor cost in your mills; you do not refer to the labor that develoiKjd the material 
and brought it to you?—A. No. 


KKMOV.VI, OK TAIUKK ON TUKRAI) WOULD AKKKtT WAOKJS. 


t i?’ this jK>int of tht^ economies of production tiiat have 

lollowcd tlie organization in this wnintry: Tliwe same advantages arc within the 
of the combinations existing in England?—A. 1 siip|X)8e so. 

Q. And if the tariff were removed there is notiung to prevent the organizations in 
ivngiand fmm haying every advantage of production that tlte fac^tories in America 
there?—A. So far as the getting togetlier and amalgamating is concerned. 
iR « . . f “8t of raw material, as you have already stated. Then 

me first to fm the effect of the removal of tliat protection would be the lalwr 
employed in the factorieB?—A. Yes. 

^’arquhar.) Where the wages of labor form half of tliocostof your 
'8 an average of 40 to 50 per cent protection, is that tariff suf- 
.1 ‘•inference in wages between this country and Europe?-A. I 

L ™ tariff is just about equal to the difference of the i«st of the 

late here and over there. 

nn oil"?*'®*' places the American manufactnrer and tlie Euroiiean manuhictnrer 
n wl” !" competing line?—A. That is it. 

'"i- What importations have we of foreign thread now?—A. I do not know of any. 
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t\)RKir.N THRKAI) MANm''A(TUUKH.S AHB INTKIIKSTKI) IN' AMERICAN’ PLANTS. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Then if they are placed on an equality ought there not to 
be some importation?—A. Those thread inaKers over there all have their mills here. 
All that make thrcaul over there are interested in the mills here. 

Q. niy Mr. Fariifiiar.) That is, a jiortion of European capital invested in the 
threaii inauiifaetnre there has removed hero?—A. They we on both sides. 

Q. Building American factories, but at the same time coming in here and compet¬ 
ing with the .\merican manufacturers under the tariff?—A. They have moved their 
mills here tinsell their thread made hero to the United Slates, and the threat! that 
is sold in other parts of the world they make in Paisley, Scotland. 

iMPossniLE oe.nkrai.lv Eon American' MANcsAfTiiuEns *fo compete in the fokeion 

MARKET. 

Q. Do you e.Nport at all?—A. Not very much. 

(j. Do you know of any exportation on the part of the American thread makers?— 
A. None of any couse(|Ucnce. 

^ Q. Do you think it is isvssible under the prices we have here and the prices in 
Europe to ex|iort threat!?—A. Not unless you have some article they do not make— 
some extra (luality or sixicialty for some particular purisise that they can not get 
there. 

Q. How does the New York market comp.aro with the boiidon market in thread 
prices?—A. 1 could not tell you that, for I really do not know the prices they have 
over there now. 

Q. Under the cheaper production due to smaller wages in Great Britain, do the 
consumers in Great Britain get any a<lvantage over the American consumers?—A. 
Well, that depends on what price the maker puts on thread. 1 do not know exactly 
what the prices are over there. The makers could sell thread cheaper there than we 
can here. 

Q. But you are not sure whether they <!o or not?—A. No. 

Q. Can yon give uS the lignres in the lamdon market and the market here on the 
same grades of thread?—A. The retail price of 200 yards, (i cord is equal to 4 cents 
in American currency in ixmdon and is 5 cents in New York. 

SELLINO PRICE OE THREAD WAS ONLY INCREASED StlFEHTENTLY TO COVER INCREASED 
CO.ST OE RAW MATERIAL. 

Q- (By Jlr. A. I.. Harris.) The cost of production of your finished pnidiict is 
alx)ut one-half labor?—A. Somewhere about that; 1 could not say exactly. 

Q. 1 understood you to say that the increased iirice of your finisheil prbiluct was at 
the same |ier cent as the incrciused cost of your raw materials. Now, it halt of the 
coat of the poKluct is lalsir cost, and there was no material increase in the coat of 
lalmr, was there not an actual increase in the margin Ijetween the cost to you and 
your selling price to the consumer?—A. Oh, no, no; the linished iircsluct was 
increased in price about what the difference in the cost of the raw material maiie 
in the cost of those gooils. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Do voti think that the American lalxrrcr in the thread mills 
is more efficient than the Pinglish laborer?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that even though the wages here might be double what they are in Great 
Britain, the labor cost would not be double?—A. No; the laborers do more work 
here. 

Q. About how much more is the actual labor coat here?—A. I.«t me explain a 
little. All these parts of the spool-cotton making which are done by the piece come 
right down to the percentage of difference. The English manufacturers pay about 
one-half as much as we pay for winding a doxen spools, and so all through the 
piecework. When you come to the hands that work by the day, why, of course, 
then comes in this difference in efficiency. VVe have the advantage there. A man 
will do more here than there—do it right along all the time. 

Q. Where they work by the piece, of coitrse, that advantage does not enter?— 
A. That brings it right down to the actual cost. We pay a cent a dozen and they 
pay half a cent a dozen for winding. That is the essence of it. 

AITXHINT OE THE EORMATION OP THE AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY. 

Q. Will you take up now the question of the way in which the company was 
organized here? State how they brought togetliRr the different plants, the general 
method of organization, and the jiart that the English thread manufacturers took in 

41 
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organizing this American c.ompany.—A. Mr. Dos Passos afarteci tlie thing flrat. 
lie aaw tlie different heada of tneao varioua concerna and got' tliem to agree upon a 
priw! for which tliey would diapoae of their Block—in other worda, took an option for 
a certain length of time. And they workeil along for quite a long time; and, aa I 
underatand, he went over to England and aaw partiea there that repreaented the 
Engliah Sewing Cotton Company that had l)eeu formed there, and got them inter- 
wted in the j)roiect. Thev came over and had that ojition continued two or three 
times; and finally it got down to a point where they thought they could carry the 
thing through, and those options were taken up and paid for. 

Q. Then do yon understand that Mr. Dos Pasaos was acting for the leading men in 
the English Sewing Cotton Company?—A. I think he was, in the final wind-up of-the 
thing. 


C50MM0N AND PIlKKKItKKi) ST<iCK AN1> BDNIW OF TUB .AMKKICAN TIIKEAD COMPANY. 

Q. Do you know wliat proimrtion of the capital that was necessary to Imy in these 
American plants was furnwhed by the English comiKuiy?—A. The money necessary 
was furnished by the Engliah Sewing Cotton Conqiany. Some of the sellers bmk 
bonds instead of cash. 

Q. Dolnnderstand, then, thatthepreaentAmericanThn-ad Company’sstockia held 
largely by this English Sewing Cotton Comi«inv?—A. The common stock is. When 
it was decided to consummate the new American Thread Comjiany, a prospectus' was 
issued in England and in this country asking for subscriiitions, and a large majoritv 
of the preferred stock was suliscrilied for mostiv in England; some here, and the bondfa 
were nearly all taken in this country. Of the common stock there had Ikshi but little 
paid in, and tbat was held by tbe English Sewing Cotton Company. 

Q. The English shares were, I believe, small shares—$5 sliares?-A. Yes. 

(J. About how much was jraid in on the common stock?—A. There was $2 iiaid in 
at first; there has been more iiaid in since. 

tj. Then as to the bonds; what per cent were the.se bomls?—A. Four percent cold 
bonds. ' '■ 

Q. Those were largely taken here?—A. Quite largely. 

Q. Were they taken mainly by the ownersof these different companies?—A Some 
(it them were. 

(i. These compniea that sold out to tlie American Thread Company received 
(heir irny m cash, or in bonds, or in stock, or in what way?—A. Well, there were 
quite a gwd many that took half money and half bonds; some took all money, and 
some took mon‘ lainds than they did cash. 

Q. But in the main they did not take common stock, or even preferred stock?_A. 

No; not very much of the preferred stock. There was a large jiortion of it sold in 
England. 


TUB UNllLISIl SKWISO COTIDN COMl-ANV OWNS A MAJOBITV OF TlIK STOCK AND 
CONTItOLS TTIK AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Pnii.i.ips.) Then, according to that, the English own the maioritv of 
this cominmy’s stock?—A. Yes. j . 

A of tfie dividends would go to England and not to this country?— 

A 'I '“‘‘‘“y’ the ii'orket for sale all the time. 

H- (By Mr. .Ienks.) But at the [ircsent time the majority of lioth stocks, com- 
ri?e Fn iTS'’"'' ’ lield liythe English Sewing Cotton Connianyf-A. 

‘a tAnghsli St>wiiig Cotton Comi»my does not own all the iirofcrred stock. ' 

H- Ihey own all the common?—A. Nearly all of it. 

J'"'PiV’";"ers of the preferred besides the Engli.sh Cotton 
llmiSr.. ';’''e’'f"I’je>J-»ndP. touts?—A. Ithink.l. and P. Coats took ItMlO,000 of 
s a/i donV V ^ prefe^ stock does iiot vote in the comiianv. Tlie voting 

is an (tone by the common stock. ' e 

hihimUryJl.A*”Ycr'^ England and not in 

■‘»mny Cotton Comiiany any directors in the 

ixactly.”'^ ^‘'^ters do they have?—A. Well, 1 think 3; 1 could not say 

Q ‘''c wmmny are also directors here?-A. Yes. 

^fomp^yyfl^gf'hrwtors also directors in the English Sewing Cotton 
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1 Sec copy of prospectus, p. a 
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Q. Do the English directors who are also directors in your i»mpany live in the 
United States?—A. No. 

Q. The English company has 3 representatives here active in your company?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And are the AmericanB wlio are directors in the Englisli company living 
there?—A. No. . 

Q. The two companies are actively working together?—A. Yes. 


KELATIOK BETWKKN TItK COATO (VMl’ANV AND TIEE AMKBICAN TIIKKAO COMPANY. 

Q. Now, what is the relation lietween J. and P. Coate and the English company and 
yonr com|)any? Yon say J. and P. Coats own half a million dollars of preferred stock 
in your enm))any, but have no voting jiower?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Wliat arrangements do you have with them as to prices, and so on?—A. I do 
not think there is any ahsolute arrangement. They do not ([uarret as they nsisl to; 
but they are under us in prices on some things and we are under them on some 
things. On the 200-yard (i-cord spool cotton we are about 2 (’ents under them, and 
on some of the long lengths they are under us. 

Q. Would you say that in this case in tlie American market you are in real com- 
jsdition with the Coats Company?—A. Yes; to a certain extent We are not fight¬ 
ing to-day as we used to, but their men go to onr people to try and sell. 


BELATION mSTWEEN THE COATS COMPANY AND THE E.NOI.ISII SEWINO COTrON (.XIMPANY. 

Q. W'ell, what is the situation in England as between the English tiewing Cotton 
Coiniiany, which is really another ])art of your company, ami the eomiietitors? Do 
you know whether they have a division of territory or any agreements on prices?— 
A. The Coats Company took about Sl,00t),tX)0 of stock in the English company when 
it was first forme(,l, hut 1 understami they liave sold out half of it now. 

Q. After that .selling of the stock of the English company, did thc>y make any 
further agreement to stop their <piarreling?—Not that I know of. 

Q. (By Hr. FARumiAit.) Is yonr stock listed in the New York Stock Exeiiange?— 
A. The bonds are. The reason the stock is not listed is Ixicanse the stock exchange 
committee would not list such small sliartis- 


inSTRIIICTION OF THE STOCKS OF THE ENOI.ISII SEWINO CXITTON COMPANY. 

Q. AV'hat was the character of the Englisli company? Was it an n|X‘n-share eom- 
Iiany, or were the shares taken u)> in bulk?—A. Oh, tl'iey weredistrihuted to anybcMly 
and everybody. 

Q. Did it (ome umler the limit act there when the shares wer<^ putoiit in England, 
or was it simply a common company advertised with o|ien rates?—A. It was adver¬ 
tised for all subscriptions, eonimon to all. 

Q. How widely are the siiliseribers to the English companyVcapital distributeil?— 
A. The capital is distributed in small lots. It is whlely distributed. 

Q. That is, its stock is not held by Coats or by any other parly in bulk?—A. Oh, 
no; only that $500,000 of the preferred stis'k. 

(f. How about the stoirk of the American Thnaul Company? Is it an open stock, 
and is it sold very widely, or is it nearly all held by those who were the orimnal 
owners of the plants?—A. The preferred stock of our coni|any is distributed in Eng¬ 
land, as I tokl you. Anil the common stock at the jiresent time is mostly lield by 
the English Sewing Cotton Company. 

Q. How almut your Isinds?-The Isinds are distributed; how widely, 1 could 
not tell yon. They are cou|sin bonds, and, of eoiirse, you Can not tell anything alHiut 
them. They have Isien sold in the market more or leas and are selling, I think, all 
the time. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) You say they are regularly in the market, listed Ixmds?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. When your cora)iany was organiiMid, was there any large projxirtion of the 
Ht(K'k reserved for special issue to the directors and shareholders of these vendor 
com|>anies or re,served for the English Sewing Cotton Company and the Coats 
Comjiany?— k. No. 

Q. Only the sub.scriliei's got any of that whigh was allotted, of which yousiieak?— 
A. Yes. 
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CAPITAIIZATION—AMOUNT OF COMMON AND PRKFEBRRU STCHJK AND IR>N)*1 Ain'HOKlZE)). 

Q. Now, in reference to your capitalization, you had a nonunal capitalization, you 
sa^Of $6,000,000 preferred and $6,000,000 common atfxi, and you had $6,000,(KH) 
4 per cent gold bonds also. Not all of that was taken up, as I understand it?—A. 
Not all. 

Q. Do you know whether the aggregate of Uie preferred stock and ImukIh of yonr 
comimny represents more than the company’s tangible sissets?—A. What rio you call 
the tangible assets? 

Q. The lands, the buildings, the machinery, the plants and effects in general, and 
stoc^ks in trade.—A. Well, I should think it was about the same. 

Q. Then, is your (»mmon stock intended to repnwent the tra«le-mark.s, jjatent 
rights, good will, and so on?—A. Well, that w'as not gone into in that way that I 
know of. They concluded that they could make a lair business capitalizing it in 
that way, and so far we have done so. 

Q. The reason I put the question in that way is because in this prospectus that I 
have here—the English prospectus—the estimates of the lands and buildings, machin¬ 
ery, plants and effects, stfa'ks in trade, book debts, and so on, are kept se)iamte from 
the cost of the trade-marks, patent rights, and such property, and I wondered if the 
intention was to have the common stock represent the goral will, trade-marks, and 
patent rights, and the bonds and preferred stock represent the tangible assets.—A. 
Oil, I do not think there w'as anytning of that sort. 

(j. You do not think that they contemplated dividing it in that wav particularly?— 
A. No. 


1*AV OF THE PROMOTER. 


Q. You say that Mr. Hos 1’a.ssos was the man who really got the options on these 
plants and afterwanls bought them and then sold them to this new company?—A. 
Yea. 

Q. How ilid he get his pay, in selling at more than he paid?—A. T can not tell 
yon. I do not know what arrangements he had with the Sewing Cotton ('omi>any. 

Q. (By Mr. Bnir.i.ii's.) Did yon or your conqiany pay any commission, .so far as 
yonr inleri'st was concerned, to Mr. Dos 1’a.ssos or to anyone? -■ .\. No. 

(J. Do you know of any compianies that did pay cornmiasions for selling?—.\. No. 

Q. (By Mr. .Iknks.) Can you furnish to the commission a copy of the pros|H‘ctna 
that was issued in this country at the time that the organization was made?—A. I 
think I can. 

(J. We should also like to have a copy of the articles of (wsociation and of the 
by-laws, and, it you can furnish it, a blank form of thh st'lling agreements used in 
purchasing the independent companies—of course, without the detailed ligures of 
sale. 

THE qUESTlON OF STRIKtSi—I,AH0RK1IS AND I.AHOR OROA.VIZ.VTIONS. 


Q. (By Mr. Piiii.i.ir-a.) A'liu stated in the early part of your Icstimony that the 
heller class of lalair snfteroil by labor organizations. How do you explain that?—A. 
Well, T mean that when they strike and stop work, many times when they get 
straightened out again they have to take a lower place than they left. For instance, 
if some of our rooms should strike and stop work, why, of course, when they returned 
to work they would be reorganizAid more or less, and some of them woulii jawhaps 
1 ki in placea where they would not get so much as they did lad'ore. 

(1. That is njRin the assumption that the strike is a failure. If they strike for lait- 
ter wages, do not they fnapiently succeed all around, the better workmen as well as 
the others?—A. They may, some of them. 

(J. Mas not that been the rule? Have not the wages in this country been iH'th'nsI 
by and through strikes? Has not this kind of revmnl.ion been Ihe I'alsirers’ means 
of elevating wages?—A. 1 do not think so. 

Q. Would the working people have been in as good a position to-day had they 


d they had any trouble we told them to come to us and we would make it right, 
the men whose work we iliscxintinued we paid three months’ [lay without work, 
then we told them to go to those places where we had work, and «e gave them 

employment. o i . e 

ti t t?'*’ " y”* exception, lasrhaiw? There are some who do not do 

hi» ■•ih '^'’'d’ve that large industries can ne conducted with capital organized, 
nut with the workmen making contracts individually? When capital is organized 
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on the, one hand, does it not imply oiyaniaation of labor on the other, lest one dic¬ 
tate and the otiier be compelled to submit?—A. Oh, there may l)e people of that 
kind. Take the lower class of people, like coal miners and others iike them; they 
probably would do as well. But with the ordinary class of jjeople in New England, 
my opinion is that without strikes they will do better all the time. 

Q. You do not, then, believe that the evolution of the workingman toward a better 
wage has been obtaincfl largelythrough organization and frequently through strikes?— 
A. Oh, I do not argue against strikes, laliorers have that right, and probably in 
many cases thev leave increased their jeay and bettered themselves. 1 do not dis¬ 
pute that afcall, but I am talking aleout my jeorsonal experience through Now England. 

Q. And you Isdieve that lalxer has tlie same right to organize that capital has?—A. 
Yes, yea. „ 

Q. And to fix the wage wall!?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, yon spoke of not fixing a sliding wage scale. Is it not a proper thing to 
do to make if contract fora year in a great many industries?—A. Yes. 

Q. And would the labor riot be oppressed wc're it not for fixing the wage scale to 
la.st for a year in those concerns?—A. It might be; in a great many (!aaea no doubt it 
is so. 


•C MONOPOl.Y IMPOSSIHI,E IN THE COTTON THREAP INPUSTRY. 

Q. You claim that alxmt one-third of your industry is embraced in your coin- 
jiany?—A. Yes. 

q! Then you have not sought to monoiKilize the whole cotton thread industry?— 
A. No; 1 dci not think it can tie done in this ciountry. It is a thing that is too easy 
to get into. A mini tliat has $10,(XX) can go to making sjmioI cotton. 

Q. You have no jatents tliat you control or any siKicial rights to machinery for 
making thread that are not ojien to all?— A. Oli, we have very few. 

Q. Nothing that would constitute a monopoly along any given line?—A. No. 

AGIIREOATE I>KOPl’CT MADE BY THE AMERICAN AND THE COATS COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) You say that vonr company controls about one-third of the 
American product. I)o you know what proportion of that product would be con¬ 
trolled by your comtianv, together with the Coats and.the English Sewing Cotton 
Company?—A. The English .Sewing Cotton Company does not sell any on this side. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) They do not do their own manufacturing on this side 
at all; they simply have that interrat in your comiiany?—A. Yes, that is all. 

Q. Well, what proportion docs your company, together with the Coats, sell?—A. 
They sell two-thirds. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Does the Coats combination include the Clarke also?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) And so yon include the Clarke when you say a little over two- 
thirds?—A. The Clarke, the Chadwick, and tlie Brook. 

Q. How alKHit these other csnnmditors that are outside of the Clarke and your 
comiiaiiy?—A. tiardener Hall is the largest. He is not couni'cted with either the 
English i;omi>any or wdth us. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What proportion of output is his?—A. Well, 1 could not 
tell, but my idea is that he sells |800,000 worth a year. That would be about onii- 
twentieth. 

Q. Then your combination arid the Coats Company and ho together control over 
70 per cent of the enti re priMliict of the country?—A. Somewhere alxiut that; I could 
not tell exactly. ’ 

(.'OMI'ETITION between the AMERICAN AND THE ('OATS COMPANY. 

Q. Have you not stated that there is a friendly interest between the Coats Com¬ 
pany and yejur coiiqiany?—A. I stated that we do not tight. I did not state that we 
were on any agriiement of jirices, or anything of that kind, particularly. 

Q. Well, does it not sulistantially amount to that?—A. No; they sell under us in 
lots of things, and we sell under them in lots of things. 

Q. Well, there is a sort of tacit agreemicnt then that yon will not invade each 
other’s territory?—A. 1 think tliey go anywhere they please. 1 do not think there 
is any particular agreement. 

Q. (By Mr. I’nii.i.ira.) You make no organized effort to drive them out of any 
given market, do you?—A. Not that I know oj. 

Q. Nor do they make suc-h an effort to drive you out of any given market?—A. 
Well, they went to 1 of our eJustomers in the West 2 or 3 weelffl ago and offered to 
sell 6 per cent under us. 
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INCBEASED PIUCB OP BAW MATEBIAL HAS PBBVENTBO THE TOMBINATION PBOM IX)WEKIN(I 
PBICES OP PRODUCT. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Habbis.) I have not vet heard you say just what benefit, if any, 
the consumers have gotten from this comUnation. Is there or lias there lieeu any 
benefit to them from this combination? Has there lieen as yet a lower grade of pn- 
cea to the consumer through these economies you have mentioned as brouglit atsiiit 
liy the combination?—A. I do not think there has lieen very mueli change to the 
consumer as yet. Tlie price of cotton went up tremendously, and of course that 
made liigher prices for thmad. If things liad remained just as tliey were, I tliink 
that (luite a gooil many of the threads would have tieen cheaper. 

Q, I should like to know definitely whether there was not, soon after the forma¬ 
tion of this combination, quite a consiiierahle rise in the price of thread all over the 
United States, regardless of the rise in the price of cotton?—A. I do not think there 
was. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Well, you spoke of having advanced the prices m January. 
What per cent was the ^vance?—A. December 2.d, 1899, there was an advance. 

Q. How much was the advance?—A. I could not say; it varied. It was different 
in different qualities, f^me of the qualities that were made of sea-island cotton 
went up the most. The price of that particular grade, of course, was raised higher 
than it was on the grailes maiie of cotton that did not go up so much. 

Q. Would it average 20 or 25 per cent on all?—A. Oh, no, oh, no. 

Q. Ten jicr cent?—A. Probably 10. 

qiljaTlON AS TO THE EPFEtT OV PBIUPS OP THE POILMATION OP THE COMBINATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) What was the date of the organization? When did it begin 
hiisiniwH?—A. The 1st of April, 1899. 

y. (Hy .Mr. Phillips.) And this advance took plain in Diwmlier, 1899?—A. Yes, 
the 28(1 of December. 

Q. (By Mr. A. B. Habbis.) The liest way to get these prices would Ixi to give the 
monthly prices from the organization up to the present time?—A. There was no 
change iq) to that time. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiii.Lii-s.) Has there been any change since that time?—A. Sinne 
prices have been put down since that time. 

Q. And some advanced?—A. I do not think there has Ihwi any rise. 

Q. Could you not give us a schedule of prices that you placed upon threads in 
December—give the prices when thecompany was organized, and then the advance?— 
A. This is sliown in a circular issued at the time, which is as follows: 


'J7ie American ThreaA Comimmj, 

[Agencicfl: New York, 260-2(16 West Broiidway: Boston, It2 Beach street; Phltadelphia, 1015 Fllhert 
street; Chicago, 200 Monroe street; St. liouis, 911 Locust street.] 

New Yobk, Ikcemhn gS, 1899. 


Change in (lismunte. 

On and after this date the trade discount on our thread to the manufacturing trade 
wiil tie 5 per cent wherq it has been 15 jxir cent heretofore. 

This applies to all thread sold to the manufacturing trade in our several gnules of 
2, 8, 4, and fi tord, and in all lengths and styles of wimling. 

The terms, 2 jier cent 10 days, I ixir centdays, or net 60 days, remain as laifore. 

Hoping to lie favored with your further orders, we are. 

Yours, truly. 

The Amebican Tiibead Company. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habbis.) The reason why I would like to have the matter of 
prices m^e clear is liecaiise my rccolhwtion is that the consumer had to pay a 
higher jirice immediately after the combination, and I would like to know whether 
the retail dealer or the jobber or the manufacturer got the added price.—.4. I think 
Youaeetherearc2cla8se8of thread asweclassit. One is the 200-yard 
o-cord th^l, which goes into the regular family trade. That particular kind is not 
®9«'nalf of the thread made in the United States to-day. Now, that thread 
retails for either 4 or 6 cents. It iq not handy to make it 4}, you see, and there is 
an advantage of 20 per cent in the retail right there; and when the manufacturer 
cnaiiges 10 percent, why the retailer can not change his price at all, and that is the 
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way that it has been lots of times. Sometimes when the price goes down the retailer 
makes all the difference; he retails at 6 cents just the same. Thread has been 
retailed for 5 cents in the country hero for 30 years, but the price of the manufacturer 
has varied more or less. 


THE MERRICK COMPANY COMPARED WITH THE AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) With what company were you connected liefore this 
combination?—A. The Merrick Thread Company. 

Q. Mow tong were you with that company?—A. Forty years. 

Q. What wem your average dividends in that comuany Wore the combination?— 
A. Ten per cent. 

Q. What have been the dividends in your new combination?—A. Well, we have 
not been forified long enough to tell much about it. 

Q. You have paid no dividends since you made the combination?—A. I think 
they (Kiid one, 10 jier cent. 

Q. Ten jHir cent on the common?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. BHiLura.) One dividend in what length of time?—A. They are get¬ 
ting the books up now for the second year. 

Q. For the first year, then, there was 10 pi'r (tent dividend on the common stoctk, 
anil then interest paid on the preferresl stock and interest on the lionds?—A. Yes. 

tj. But in your other coni|)any—the Merrick Comnany—you had no preferred 
stock and no Imnds, and paid 10 [ler ci'nt on the capital?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, in addition to interest on the capital you are jiaying interest on the bonds 
and interest on the preferred stix'k?—A. U-tme explain to you this first year. Pre¬ 
vious to the time that this organization went into effect cotton was very low, and, as 
I told you, I always liought the cotton in Decenila'r. That year’s cotton—for the 
most of these concerns that used the si'a-island cotton—was bought when it was very 
low. That was used up in that year, and they probably made a good deal more 
money than they will this year. 

Q. (By Mr. hiTCiiMAN.) Some of your profit was derived from that cotton?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Did you advance the price of your linished prisiuct to meet the advanced 
priee of cotton?—A. No; not during that year; not until the next .Tamiary; then we 
advanced it. But during that yoar, up to January, the manufacture was from the 
cotton that 1 bought the Decemtier Wore. 


CAIMTAI. OK A.MERlCAX COMPANY LAROER THAN FORMER TOTAI, CAPITAI. OK CONSTITUENT 

(X).MPANIBS. 

Q. (By Mr. Pnii.i.ii>H.) What was the total capitalization of these companies prior 
to your comliination?—A. Well, 1 could not tell you that; I could tell you our own, 
the Merrick’s, and the Willimantic. Some of the others I do not know. 

Q. Is the capital now as large as that of all the individual companies liefore?— 
A. It is larger, if you take in all these’.securities and bonds and preferred and com¬ 
mon stock. 

Q. (By Mr. Faimjuhah.) So that out of leas capital the Merrick (lompany that 
you sjieak of and others paid 10 per cent clear before, and the combine on an enlarged 
capital still jiays 10 jxir cent?—A. Well, it did that year. The fixed charges on the 
new company are very small, you see. The low-intenist bonds, the 4 jier cent, and 
the a per cent, and prefemxl stock is pretty low compared witK any of these com- 
jianies that have been formed. 

Q. What is your depreciation fund tor?—A. The renewing of machinery, engines, 
etc., and ref airs. 

Q. Have any of your profits made during the fiast year gone into betterments of 
your property?—A. Wehavelaid out $1,500,000 in building now mills and machinery, 
and that has been paid for from the calling in of this stock. 

Q. (By Mr. Phili.ii-s.) By the sale of common stock and preferred stock and 
bonds?—A. Yes. 


THE RETAII,ER.s’ HUSINESS SIMPIJFIED AS A RESULT OV THE COMBINATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have the selling arrangements of thread in retail stores 
been simplified as a result of this corabinatiofi? For example, is it tnie that prior to 
this consolidation a large retail store may have carried the thread of several of these 
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different manufacturers, whereas now it carries the threa<l of only one company— 
this consolidated company?—A. Why, all these different brands are put up now just 
the same as they were under the old comiianies. But I think there are lots of store- 
Wi)erB who keep 2 or .S brands now—keep, for instance, Merrick’s and Willimantic. 

Q. And the Kaley thread, and so on?—A. Well, they sell some, but not very mucli. 
They have.concentratcHl more and more on the two brands that were beat known. 

Q. Then tiie effect of the combination has l)een to simplify the selling arrange¬ 
ments?—A. Yes; in that way, yes. 

Q. Now, previously a woman knew what brand to call for. llovv is she going to 
know now how to call for practically the same thing?—A. Why, she calls for the 
same brand of thread. The same ta^ are put on now as l)efore. 

Q. if she does not find it, wbatsnljstitutedoessheget?—A. Well, shegets wliatshe 
can find. If she asks for .Merrick thread and can not get it in that store, if she gets 
any I bread there she must take whatever else t hey have. 

Q. That is exactly the point I wanted to get at, tsicause the public <»nvenience 
in a matter of this kind is sometimes of even gnater imjKjrtam'e than a slight differ¬ 
ence in price. Is it not possible, since you have these several com|>anies consf)!!- 
dated, to grade your threads so that a person can pay a price for that particular 
article and always get it anywhere and everywhere?—A. Oh, yes; that is to say, it 
simplified things in that way somewhat. 


CKRTAIX BR.\,\1)S .MtK SOLI) CHIKKLY IX OERT.A7N I/R’ALITIES. 

Q. I would like to know whether my wife can buy in Boston a thread which she 
approves, and buy the same thing in Washington? It is extremely difficult to do it 
now, or at lea.st it has been.—A. Sly exiierience in the thread business is this; that 
each brand to a certain extent localizes itself in certain localities. Go up the 
North River from New York and you will find tlie Mile Knd in every store, and yon 
will not lind anything else. In New York Citv you will find the (). N. T., and yon 
will find scarcely anything else, and in other places you will find all tJoats, and you 
W’ill find no other; and so good threads localize themselves in that way. 

(i. Well, now, if my wife wants to buy a machine thread that will not break, what 
shall she call for?—A. I su])iH)se she had Ijettcr call for Merrick’s. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Could she get it wherever she hap|)ened to be?—A. I think 
if she lias time enough she can get it. 1 think they wonhl semi for it. 

PRICK OK THREAD IS REALLY CHEAPER rO-DAY IIECACSE THE IJCALITY HAS OREATI.Y 

I.MPROVEI). 

Q. (By Mr. 1 ’hii.li ps. ) Have you anything to state of your own motion that you have 
Hot covered?—A. Well, I will state that a great many people think they are paying 
as much for thread now as they formerly did. The iirice, it is true, is T) cents for a 
200-yard spool: but the same grade of thread they formerly boiighttor.5 centsas|x>ol 
can be bought to-day at 3 cents a spool. That was a 3-cord thread. Up to 25 or 30 
years ago all the spool-cotton thread was 3-cord. 

ti. This combination did not make any improvement in the manner of manufac¬ 
ture?—A. 'There has been a gradual growth in the whole business of the manufacture 
of threiul. The manufacture has lieeti better and the workmanship liner-spun liner 
and twisted laitter—but the price for 200 yards has lieen kept about the same 
throughout the whole timeexixiptduring the war, when everything w'eiit kiting, and 
then, of course, the iirice was put up. 

(Testimony closeil.) 


Exhibit 1. —ProsiMTlm of the Amerimn Thread Company imued in England. 

The suliscription list will open on 'Thursday, Ist December, 1898, and will close at or 
liefore 4 p. m. on Friday, 2d Di'cember, 1898. 

000,000 (or £1,240,000) of the common stock, $2,000,000 (or £413,333) of the 
gold or sterling preferred shares, and $2,000,000 (or £413,333) of the first-mortgage 
gold sterling bonds are reserved for issue to the directors and shareholders of the 
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vendor commnieg, to the members of the vendor firms, to J. & P. Coats, Limited, 
and to the English Sewing Cotton Company, Limited. 


TUB AMBBICAN THKEAI) COMPANY. 

lIiiTOrporatod 10th March. 1898, under the laws of the State ot New Jersey, whereby the liability of 
the ahartuioldets Is limited to the amount of their shares.] 

Share capital, 2,400,000 shares ot |.5 eiudi, 
divided as follows: „ 

1,200,000 five per cent cumnlative preferred gold or sterling .shares 

(Preferential as to capital as well as dividend.) 

Liviriends on which will he paid in gold in New York, or in sterling in 
Isondon, at the ti.’ctsl rate of 208. 8<1. per |r). 


1,200,000 shares ot common stock, of which it is expectetl that not more than $3 per 
share will be called at present. 

2,400,000 shares. Total, $12,000,000 or .C2,480,000 

First-mortgage 4 per cent gold or sterling Ixmds, (i, 000,000 or 1,240,000 


(In bonds of $1,0(X), $.')00, and $.50.) Total, .'t, 720,010 

Bearing 4 per cent intere.st, and ixiyable on 1st .January, 1919. 

Both principal and interest Iteing itayable in gold in New York, or in sterling in 
tendon, at the fi.xed rate of 20s. 8d. per $5. 


The tends are payable to bearef with coupons attached, but for the convenience of 
investors may be registennl as to principal. 

The principal and interest of the said bonds will be 9ccurc<l by a deed of trust by 
way of mortgage in favor of tlie Huaranty Trust Comiuiny, of New York, of all the 
shares which have l)cen or may bereafh’r te acquired in the undertakings hereinafter 
mentioned, together with all or any other property of the company. 

The interest will accrue on the amounts of the tends as jiaid up, and will te pay¬ 
able in New York in gold, or in London in sterling, on the first days of July and 
January in each year, the first proportionate payment to be made on the 1st day of 
July, 1899. 


$4,000,000 of the gold or sterling preferred shares and $4,000,000 of the first-mort¬ 
gage 4 per cent gold or sterling tends (being the balance of the abovc-mentioinKl 
capital) are now offered forsutecriptionatpar, and calculate! at the lixe<l rate of 20s. 
8d. for each $.5 share and JEIOS 6s. 8d. for each $500 tend, payable as hereunder: 


Prefcrrefl Hhares. 


On application.$1 or 4a. Od. 

On allotment. 2 or 8s. Od. 

On 16th January, 1899 _ 2 or 8s. 8d. 


Total. 5 or 20.s. 8<1. 


Bonds, tsoo. 

On application.$125 or £25 Os. Od. 

On allotment. 2.50 or 50 Os. Od. 

On 16th Jan., 189i).. 125 or 28 68.8(1. 


Total. 500 or 103 6s. 8d. 


Installments may be jiaid up in full on allotment, less di8c;ount of 3 per cent fier 
annum. 

The interest on the bonds and the dividends on the preferred shares when paid in 
London will be calculated on the full amount actually paid in sterling as above. 
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A simultaneone iwiuo will be luule in the United States uf America, in Canada, and 
in the United Kingdom. 

Trustee for bondholders. 

Thb Guaranty Trust Company ok Nkw York, 

Nassau and Cedar striwts. New York, ami .33 Lombard street, I/mdon. 

Itiraiors. 

I. YMAN R. Hopkins (The Merrick Threaii Company), president. 

Alexander Kino (The Barstow Thread Company), vice-president. 

TnEoDoiiE Milton ivrs (The VVillimantic lanon Company), treasurer. 

AUiERNON DeWIIURST, 

John Edward Lawton, 

William Melland Manlove, 

Li’cti's Albert Barbour (The Willimantic Linen Company). 

Euoene Stoweli. Boss (Tlie Willimantic Linen Company). 

Robert Kerr Clark (The William Clark Company). 

Eben 8. Draper (The Glasgo Yarn and the (ilasgo Thread Com|iany). 

Robert Corby Kerr (The Kerr Thread Company). 

Jamer Kerr (R. & J. P. Kerr, Paisley, Scotlapd). 

Herbert Lyman (The Hadley Company). 

E. Martin Philippi, 320 Broadway, New York. 

Elisha A. Still (The Merrick Thread Company). 

lianhrs. 

Lloyd’s Bank Limited, London and branches. 

Union Bank of Manchester Llmited, Manchester and branches. 

WiLLiA.MS Deacon and Manche.stkr and Salford Bank i.iMiTED, Tsindon, Man¬ 
chester, and branches. 

(hiAVE.N Bank Limited, Skijiton and branches. 

British Linen Co.mpany Bank, Edinburgh, Glasgow, anil branches. 

Clydesdale Bank Limited, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and branches. 

Commercial Bank ok Scotland [.imited, Edinburgli, Glasgow, and branches. 

The National City Bank op New York. 

J. AND W. Selioman & Co., Ncw York. 

Bank of Montreal, Montreal and branches. 

Brokers. 

Coates, Son & Co., !W Gresham street, Ixindon, E. C. 

Aitken, Mackenzie A Clapperton, 2 West Regent street, Gla^ow. 

W. A. Arnold & Son, Haworth’s buildings. Cross stiect, Manchester. 
Hanson, Brookes & Co., St. James street, Montreal, Canaila. 

Solieilors. 

Addleshaw, Warburton & Co., lb Norfolk street, Manchester. 

Edmund Francis Hardino, 20 Broad street. New York. 

Awlilors. 

.Tones, Crkwdson & Yoiiatt, 7 Norfolk street, Manchiater, England. 

Offices. 

243 WA.sniNOTON street, Jersey City, U. S. A. 
prospectus. 

_ This company has been established primarily to unite the undermentioned Amep- 
lean manufacturers of sjxiol, crochet, knitting, mending, and other cottons, includ¬ 
ing in some cases the alheil businesses of letton spinning, doubling, twisting, dyeing, 
bleaching, polishing, spool making, etc. cm » -n, v e 


Managing directors of the English Sewing Cotton 
Comiiany, Limited. 
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With this view, options to purchase the bulk of the common stock or the plants 
and stocks-in-tnuie of the under-mentioned companies have been obtained, and it is 
l)roposed at once to take up these options. 

The companies proposed to be included in the amalgamation are as follows; 


KHtiiblishi-tl. Name and addn'as. 


IslMi.' The Barstow Thread Co., I’rovidcnee, B. 1. OueludinK 

'■ go(Ml will and trade-marks o[ Alexander King & Co. 
in eotton-thread bnsinesa). 

1881. The (ilasgo Yarn MiilsCs).,GIasgo, near Norwich, Conn.. 

188:1. .: The tila-sgo Thread Co., Woreesler, Maas... 

1803. The. Hadley Coinjiany, Holyoke, Mass.!*.. 

18.S1. Tile Kerr Thread Co., Fall River, Muss. 

Iki#).. The Merrick Thread Co., Holyoke, Maas. 

1873. The National Thread Co., Manstield, Conn. 

1881. The New Kngland Thread Co., Pawtucket, R, 1. (includ¬ 

ing gorsl will and Irade-marka of J. O. King A: Co. in 
cotton-thread business). 

18.81. The K. .1. W, Morse Co., Boston, Mass, (ineluding the 

patent rights, machinery, and goiKl will of the Mor.se 
Machinery Co.). 

1891. The Ruddy Thread Co., Worcester, Mass. 

IStsS. The Warren Thread Co.. Aslihmd, Maas. 

1891..' TheWilliaui Clark Co., Westerly. K. 1. 

IB's!.I The Williuiautle Linen Co., Williinantie, Conn. 


Statu in which ineor- 
Irfirated. 


Rhode Island. 


Connectlent, 

Ma&sachu.setts. 

Do. 

New Jersey. 
Maasnehuaetts. 
Connecticut. 
(') 


Maine. 


Massachusetts. 

Do. 

Rhode Island. 
Conneetieut. 


' To be ineorisa-ated before eomnletion of purehase. 


The basinesa of the above cnniiianies has for a considerable time twen injuriously 
affecUal by exciwive coin])etitioii among theinaelves; and the cutting of rates having, 
during the past three years, resulted in a very large portion of the trade btiiiig done 
below cost of production, it was realized that a complete eonsolidation of the variouB 
intorests was necessary to insure renewed prosperity. 

The advice, and cooperation of the English Sewing Cotton Company, Tamited, hav¬ 
ing Ikhmi sought, the chairman and vice-chairman of that comjiany visitwl the United 
States and made a careful investigation into all the circumstances of the laise. 
During their stay in America they examined the works of all the different con¬ 
cerns whose stocks are proisised to lie aeiiuired hy this cominuiy, and are of opin¬ 
ion that the plants generally are in a high state of eflicicm y. .\t the principal mills 
they found the machinery to tie of the most imxlern tyiw, and the iKiwer, buildings, 
and appliances throughout to be well adapted lor the special work required to be 
done. 

At the same time. Messrs. Ernest Crewdson and S. R. Maw, of the tirm of Jones, 
Crewdson & Youatt, accountants, investigated in America tlie accounts of all the 
above-mentioneil companies, except one whose assets are small and whose liabilities, 
are not being taken over hy this comiiany, and except those of the Kerr Threail 
Company, whose balance sheet and certilicil abstract of accounts at 31st December, 
1897, have been accepted by this company. Mr. Warburton, of the firm of Addle- 
shaw, Warburton & Co., solicitors, accomiimiied.the. gentlemen named, and rendered 
such legal assistance as was from time to time required. 

Having satisfied themselves aslo the favorable prosiiects of this company, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the iiroHts of the. recent past had lieen very small owing to 
the extiwirdinary cutting of rates referred to above, the directors of the English Sew¬ 
ing Cotton Com|)any, liimited, on txdialf of their coni[)any, have agreed to take up 
(at issjuc price of par) 720,000 shares of the common stock of this «om[iany, and to 
jiay all lafls thereon as and when made in («sh, on conilition that the reliance of the 
share tapilal and bonds be sutiscribed. 

Messrs. J. A I’. Coats, Limited, have intimated that they will apply for 110,000 of 
the preferred shares, and the directors have reserved the same for allotment to them. 

Already, with the aid and through the instrumentality of the English Sewing Cot¬ 
ton Company, Limited, im|X)rtant reailjustments have taken place, wliich have 
established a largely increased income. 

Tlie companiiw above mentioned have, in nearly every case, loan as well as share 
capital, and it is estiniateil that the amount which this company will lie required to 
pay for the purchase of the whole of the common and preferred stocks of the above- 
mentioned comfianies will Ixj $11,017,630, and that the amount required to pay off 
the raortg^es and other liabilities of such companies taken over bv this company 
(as ascertained by .Messrs. Jones, Crewdson & Youatt) will lie |4,fl8,565, making 
together a total sum of $1.5,136,18.5. ’ 

The following are the aggregate values of land, buildings, machinery, plant, and 
effects, stucks-in-trade, and book debts of the various companieR above mentioned, as 
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shown by their respective accounts after making such deductions tliercfroin as are, 
in the opinion of tlie chairman and vice-chairman of the English Sewing Cotton 
Company, Limited, fair and reasonahle, viz; 


‘Land, buildings, machinery, plant, and effects.$7,006,053 or £1,447,017 

Stocks-in-trade. 3,447,051 or 712,300 

Book debts. 1,205,424 or 249,121 


11,658,523 or 2,400,428 

The cost of trade-marks, patent rights, gootl will, payable 
to the <lifterent comimnies and Arms, and promotion, 
negotiating and completing purcliases, and formation 

exi)enses will thus be represented by the sum of. 3,477,657 or 718,715 


Making together the before-mentioned amount of.. 15,136,185 or 3,128,143 

Ontliislswis the capital (d $18,000,000 (or £3,720,000) will k; suflicnent for the 
pur(!hasi; of all the shanss of common and preferred stocks or plank and stociks in 
trade, and for the j)ayment of all the mortgages and liabilities of the above-nientionial 
com|)anies, as ascertained as aforesaid, ami after iiroviiling ample working capital 
there will remain a surplus of at least $2,400,000 (or £490,000) available as uncalled 
capital in reserve. 

The present amalgamation has been brought alx)Ut and tlie various options of pur¬ 
chase have bciui obtaimsl by Mr. John R. Dos Passos, of New York, who is reselling 
to this coiniKiny at a profit out of which he will pay all the expenses of and inci¬ 
dental to the formation of this comi«iny. 

In consequence of the ojitions to purchase the shares of the Willimantic Linen 
Company (_which is the laigest and most important of the above-mentioned compa¬ 
nies) expirmgon the 16th of April last, the English Sewing Cotton Company, Liiniteil, 
a<lvanc«l$l,2.50,000in cash and entered intoadefinite obligation to purchase the sliares- 
in that company, and they are now reselling the same to this company at a profit. 

Three of the direaitors permanently riwidihfj in the United States will k the exis:- 
utive cominittoe, and the three managing <lirectors of the English Sewing Cotton 
Company, Limite<l, have been appointed tlu; governing committi'c. 

Wliere practhtable, it is intendeii that at lea-st one partner or one director in eardi of 
the undertakings ac()uired by the coiinBiny shall continue in responsible management. 

The individual exiairience of those actively engaged in directing the various busi- 
nesres will thus be combined for the benefit of all; but the management of all the 
businesses will be under one central control, and the disadvantage of carrying on the 
various proceas(>a of spinning, doubling, finishing, and sixioling in each of the mills 
will be avoided by concentrating in each m.annfactory the particular work it is beat 
suited to do. Tins will consideralily cheapen production, whilst, on the other hand, 
very' largo savings will he effected in the expenses of distribution, which have been 
enormously heavy in the past, not only on account of each one of the thirteen com¬ 
panies having a sejiarate selling organization, but also through the keenness of their 
I’ompetition one with another, resulting in excessive exjx'nditure in various ways, 
the free distribution of cabinets and otlier advertising matter alone amounting to a 
very large sum. 

The directors reserve to themselves the right, if they think fit, to allow any busi¬ 
ness or shares as to which any unforeseen difticulty may arise to be excludeil from 
the sale, the purchase money king in that case pro]>ortionately reduced. 

Copies or prints of the certificate of iiu;orix)ration and by-laws of the company 
and a printed draft of the proposi'd tnistileed toseiaire the first mortgiige gold knds 
can k seen at the offices of the bankers, brokers, and soliiators, and at the otfices 
of the Guaranty Tnist Company, Nas.sau and Cedar streets. New York, and at the 
offices of the comjiany. 

Shs'k exchange settlements and quotations will k applied for in due course. 

Applications for the preferred shares and first mortgage gold bonds sliould be made 
on the forms inclosed, and k (with the amount of the deposit) forwarded to any of 
the bankers of the comjiany. . 

If no allotment k made the deposit will k returneil in full, and where the num¬ 
ber or amount allotted is less than that applied for, the balance will k applieil towards 
the payment due on allotment and any access will ki retumc<l to the applicant. 

railiire to pay any installment W'hen due in respect of the bonds and preferred 
shares will render the amount previously paid liable to forfeiture. 

Copies of the prospectus with forms or application can be obtained at the offices of 
tno comjmy, the bankers, the brokers, the auditors, or the solicitors of thecom- 
Knch^te *** Kbglish Sewing Cotton Company, Limited, .30 Spring Gardens 

New York, November, 189S. 
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Washington, I). C., Mny 17,1901. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. A. C. MOKEISON, 

Secretary and Treamirer, .Imerican Baking Pmvder AsmcUUion, Towneend Building, Nat 

York City. 

The oonimission met at 10.40 a. m., Chairman Kyle presiding. At 12.02 p. ni., Mr. 
A. C. Morrison, secretary and treasurer of the American Baking Powder A.saoeiation, 
New York City, was introduced asa witness, and, being duly sworn, testifitHl as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kvi.e.) Please state your name, address, and business.—A. A. C. 
Morrison; 1 am secretary and treasurer of the American Baking Powder Association, 
located in the Townsend Building, New York City. 

THE AMEKICA.N BAKI.'iO I’OWDF.K ASSOCIATION—ITS NATURE, MEMBERSHIP, OBJECTS. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Will you tell ns what the American Baking Powder .^socia- 
•tion is?—A. The American Baking Powder Association is an organization like the 
Merchants’ Association, or an asstx’iation of business men like the Wholesale Drug¬ 
gists’ Association, or tlie Proprietary Medicine Association. It has no control over 
the product, sales, or prices of its memliers. It takes no interest whatever in the 
business features of its members. Its chief occupation and duty is the defense of its 
memliers against the encroachments of a single corporation. It was born of attacks 
made uixm it; its cohesive elements is fraternity born of the common contest. It 
would probably not exist if the attacks against the members of the association were 
to cease, gnd it has never develoiied sufficient fraternity of feeling, although wo are 
closely drawn together, to rcjgulate prices in any way, or even to stop or hinder to any 
extent the competition of its memliers. In fact, competition has rather increased 
than otherwise. 

Q. How many members are there in this American Baking Powder Association?— 
A. 'The American Baking Powder Association is composed of Mactualniembers. It 
has contributing, directly and indirectly, some .524 manufacturers of liaking jiowders. 

Q. VVhat Ls the nature of the baking powder manufactured by the memljers of this 
association as compared with that manufactured by the Itoyal Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany?—A. The membersof the American Baking Powder Association without excep¬ 
tion use as an ingredient in the production of baking powder exsiepated alum—not 
the crystal alum with which people are ordinarily familiar, but the dried or burnt 
exsiccated alum, made almost exclusively for the manufacture of baking powder. 
The acid ingredient in the powder maiie by the Royal Baking Powder Company is 
cream of tartar and tartaric acid. The only difference in the two powders is in the 
acid ingredient. 

Q. Trie American Baking Powder Association, then, is oiganiiicd ip order to aid 
its members in their competition with the Royal Baking Powder Company?—A. No; 
the American Baking Powder Association isoi);anized to defend its membeis against 
the hostile attacks, outside of business comiietition, made by the Royal Baking Pow- 

Q. Do^ t^e American Baking Powder Association include in its membership all 
of the manufacturers of liaking jxiwders outside of the Royal Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany?—A. There are 64 actual members; thereare 624 manufacturers oIDaking jxiwder 
that contribute. The cream of tartar business is practically controlled by the Royal 
foking Powder Company. There are 3 or 4, perhaps even 10, outside who are very 
small indeed; but the Royal Baking Powder Company does about 90 or 95 per cent of 
the total cream of tartar' business, and many of these outside manufacturers purchase 
their small supplies from the Royal Company. Now, outside of these two classes 
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there is but a single lumpany manufaeturing j^liosphate baking {wwilur in winpara- 
tively modest quantities, under a patent whieh protects them to a certain extent 
against competition. 

Q. Are there any manufacturers of alum liaking jOTwder that are outside of your 
association andwiioare not contributing members to your association,—A. No; we 
really represent tlic total alum baking jwwder interests. 

HISTORY OF THE BAKING POWDER INDUSTRY. 

Q. Will you kindly develop now, in yourown way, the nature of the attack made tiy 
the Royal Baking Powder Company upon alum Imking powders, and the methoils 
you have employed in furthering the interests of the alum baking-|mwder manufac¬ 
turers?—A. In order to do that 1 will have to give very briefly a history of the liakiug 
powilcr industry, and descrilxi the nature of the jiowders. Bread has lieeii leavened 
for untold years. The usual method was the employment of yeast. It was a slow 
process, and did not meet all modern re(|uircments. After a wliile it was di.scovcr»Ki 
that cream of tartar and soda, a combination, would throw off the carixmic gas the 
same as yeast, and so cream of tartar and soda were useil. Kinally it was discovered 
that it would Isi an economy to the lioasewife and prolitahle to the manufacturer to 
combine these elements and make what is now known as baking isiwder. Thus 
cream of tartar baking powder was born about lf«i7 as a busine.ss’proposition. It 
originated in the drag store, and grew from mixing cream of tartar and soda in bulk, 
and ultimately a large and extended trailc developed. The originators of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company were early in the fielil. After they had progressed to a 
certain extent a chemist began to investigate other substances that could lie combined 
to produce the same effect, and it was found that exsiccated alum or dried alum was 
an acid ingredient of double the strength of cream of tartar, considerably less expen¬ 
sive, ami as effective to all iiitentsand purposes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyue.) What year was that?—A. Nearly 25 years ago. 1 can not 
give you the exact date. The price of alum at that time was high, and so was thc^ 
price of cream of tartar, but they looked at the new product askance, and they finally* 
found that it really meant that they would have competition. Instead of changing 
their formula and adopting the improvement, as they should have done—jierhaps the 
Royal Company’s policy was not as well ailministered at that time—they began to 
revile it as an inferior iirodnct, as a substitute, as an imitation, as a low commercial 
enterprise, unworthy of the attention of intelligent |xiople. That was the beginning 
of the controversy. 

NATURE OF CREAM OF TARTAR AND Al.UM MAKING I’OWDERS. 

Now, cream of tartar baking powder is made of cream of tartar, bicarlxmate of 
soda, and starch. The starch is notan adulteration. It is |)ut in tokciep the elements 
sc'jiiarate so they will not idieniically comhim". When the cream of tartar is mixed 
with dough and the moisture conies in contact with the 2 cliemical elements, car- 
iMinic gas is eliminated from the soila, hubbies come iij) through the bread, and the 
bread rises and is then ready for baking. Alum baking powder is made of exsiccated 
alum and an ecpial amount of bicarbonate of soda and starch, and the same effect is 
Iirodiu'cd, except that as a liberator of gas alum is twice as strong as ewam of tartar. 

Wheai this c-hemicel reaction has progres.sed to its compic-tion in the raising of 
lireacl, a residuum is left in the food. In tlie case of c;ream of tartar that residuum 
is Rochelle salts, or what is commonly known as Seidlitz powder, and there is cinite 
an amount of that left, although never as much as the quantity of cream of tartar 
originally used. In the c-ascc of alum a residuum is left, and that lesiduiim is sul¬ 
phate of soda and hvdrate of ahiiniiia. The c|iianlity of livdrate of alumina is very 
small, and no cniestlon has ever beem raiscsl as to its wholesomeiicss, so that, as a 
mattc'rof fact, there is no alum, nor is there! aiiv crc'am of tartar, left in the bread 
aftc'r the process is completes!; consequently, ah talk about an attack upon food 
containing alum is baseci upon misconception of fai t. There is no alum left in the 
[ockI. Now, the first step of the Royal agents was to make a ch.arge that all the.se 
ingredients that are left an* injurious to the health. During the more! recent attacks 
our opjxments have gone further tliaii lieforc!, and they are now publishing lilielous 
matter to the effect that the residuum left in focal by alum baking powder is jwison- 
ous. The chaige has not been Ixused uixm any physiological investigations or even 
cross-examination hy a court. 

SOURCE OF THE SUl'l'I.Y OF CREAM OF TARTAR' AN'D OF Al.UM. 

Q. (By Mr. Farcjuiiar.) Where* is this supply of c*reani of tartar obtained?—A. 
T, ? ‘"^*tn of tartar is made from wine settlin;pc, from wine lec-s known as argol. 
Italy originall y produced the largest quantity that came to this country, France next, 

> Soo p. 39C. 
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Spain next, and the amount imported was enormous as compared witli the amount 
produced in this (xiuntry. For instance, the imjairtations of argol for the last 2 years 
would average 22,00O,0tX) pounds of wine lees, which are manu&tured into cream of 
tartar by comjianies affiliated with the Itoyal Baking Powder Comiiany. The home 
pmduction of argol, as nearly as I can ascertain the figures, has not exceeded 
Imlf a million pounds; our wine industry has not developed to the extent it has 
abroad. The suiiply of argol is limited to the production of wine, liecause argol is a 
bi-lirpduct. The total production of argol of the world isonlyabout44,000,000 pounds, 
of which we take 24,000,000, and our supply in this country is all imisirtcd by com¬ 
panies affiliate<l with the Koval Baking Powder Com]>any. 

Q. Wliert! do you get your supply of alum?—A. Alum comes from bauxite, a 
8i>ecies of while earth, of alimiinous clay, that is found ii* various parts of this coun¬ 
try, and some of it comes from a substance known as cryolite. A modest quantity 
comes from (Ireejilaml, and that is all manufactured in tfiis country. 

KOR.MATIOX AXI) CAI'ITALIZATIOX OF THE ROYAL RAKINO I’OWDER COMPANY.' 

Tile Royal Baking Powder Company was formtsl as a large combination about 
Marcli H, i899. Tlie companies composing it were the Royal Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany, capital $11)0,000; the Price Baking Powder Com])any, capital $500,000; the 
New York Tartar Company, cajiital $80,000; the Tartar Chemical Com|)any, capital 
$100,(XK); and the Cleveland Baking Powder Company, capital $100,000. The total 
capital combined to form this corjsiration was thus $940,000. The plants and appa¬ 
ratus and all the imj)lements of the business could probably l)e reiinsluceil even 
to-dav for that sum. They capitalized, however, for $20,000,000—$10,000,000 pre¬ 
ferred stock and $10,000,000 common stock. The preferred stock was marketixl and 
a part of it came to the public—at least the public has Ihs'ii given an opportunity to 
buy it at any time—l)Ht the common stock is.reputed to be, and I lajlieve is, very 
largely held by Afr. Ziegler, who fonneil the combination. 

• MR. ZIEOLER ORIOINATES THE “aI.CM WAR.” 

The first method of attack by the Royal Baking Powder Comjiany upon alum was 
originated by Mr. Ziegler, who is at jiresent an active man in the Royal Baking 
Powder Com])anv, as he was prior to 1888. At tliat time he “ liusted ” in court and 
gave as a pnmf of his usefulness to that company the faid that be liad originated what 
'was commonly known in the Royal Baking Powder Company as tlie ‘‘alum war,” an 
attack upon baking powders wliich contained alum. 1 Ic also stated in this trial, which 
was ])reliminary to the quarrel which separated tlie firm, tliat he had engaged chem¬ 
ists to give opinions on this matter (and one reason 1 mention that at this time is the 
fact that this same testimony is found in the ‘‘ Mason report ” here and is now used 
against us). That was a rather severe attack, and Mr. lloaglanil was at first opposed 
to it, for it did not seem to him to lie wisdom or business policy to attack comjiet- 
itors, hut he was linallv won over by Mr. Ziegler. After an interval of several years 
they found, too, tliat tfie public was'lx'ing iniormiHl tliat their powders left Riadielle 
salts in the food, and it was claimed that this was harmful and deleterious to health. 
Then Mr. Ziegler and Mr. lloagland came together, and in March, 1899, forimsl 
what is known as the Royal Baking Powddr trust, and they armugeil the attack on 
alum. 

Copy of JtriinHyn IkiUij Koijle, mhmiHed to «how Mr. Xirykr'« roimeolUni wilh tins "nhim 

mir.” 

The witne.sR submitted as an exhibit a copy of the Bnsiklyn Daily ii^le of .fune 
1, 1888, from whose rejiort of the testimony of Mr. Ziegler, in the suit of William 
Ziegler r. Messrs. lloagland and the Royal Baking Powder Company, the following 
liaragraph is quolisl; 

‘‘Mr. Ziegler alsoilenied that he hiul devoted to bis private affairs tlie time which 
should have been devoted to the affairs of the company, lie never, lie said, heard 
any complaint on that score until he was put out of the management of the company. 
He made the yearly contracts for the inatepals used. As to ailvertising, before it 
was turned toward the newspapers, he had an active share in its management. He 
attended to many details, and at one time got up a (lamphlet. The system of news¬ 
paper wlvcrtising was adopUsl after full discussion in the hoard of trustees. At the 
said Centennial Fx|iosition he arningcil the exhibit and managed it, and was the 
author of what is calksl in the coin|ianv’s history ‘ the alum war,’ when the Royal 
attackeii other liaking powders in which alum was used, lie engaged chemists and 
hatl much to do with that contest. Mr. lloag|gnd was opisised hi it, hut finally 
agreed to go into it. Witness declared that he always took an active part in shap¬ 
ing the jsilicy of the company.” _ 

, ' ' iScVp. w. 
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THE MISSOURI LAW AGAINST THE USE OS. AI.UM. 

Witness (continuing.) As soon as tlie combination was formed, Mr. Ziegler and tlie 
ex-president of the company, Mr. J. B. Rose (who had been associated with Mr. Ziegler 
anuMr. Iloaglandattlielieginningof the Royal Baking I’owderComiiany),arranged 
an attai'kon alum taking powder comimnies, ami the first thing they acconipiislieii 
was the surreptitious passage through the Missouri legislature <if a bill, which on its 
face was apparently a bill to prevent the use of poisons.* Thebili stateil thatitsliould 
Ixuinlawiul after a certain date to use arsenic, caioinei, bismuth, ammonia, orainni in 
the preparation of foods. The baking miwiier manufacturers opposed to tlie Royal 
didmt recognise the baking powder bill until the law was passed, and SI small fac¬ 
tories were mgislatcd out of business in the state of Missouri. As iireliminary to the 
introduction and passage of this bill, tlie newspajsirs bail hecu filltKl with iiaid writ¬ 
ten matter attacking alum and warning the people against the use of unwholesome 
substances in the preparation of foods, such as baking powder that contained alum. 
The public, it was said, could always distinguish alum baking powder by the fact 
that it was clieaper, and should thendore beware of cheap liaking powders. They 
maintained that chemists reported that alum was corrosive and isiisonous, and our 
lawyers infornn'd us that there was no legal redress because of the clever wav in 
which the artiides were written. When we applied to tlie papers and asked tlieiii 
to publish a retraction, tliev replied that they regretted they could not do so, liwause 
tlie contnuifs they had wftli tlie Royal Baking I’owder Company precluded any 
answer, f have brought about 200 articles [lulilished in that way, and T have here 
proofs that the Royal (’ompany issued them. 

The 01 niantifacfurers of the state of Mi.s.souri immediately saw that they cither 
had to light that law or go out of business. They formed w hat is known as tlie 
Missouri Association, the piiriKise of w hich was to liring a test ca.se and see w hether 
that law was constitutional. The alum baking jiowder manufacturers tlirougliout tlie 
country saw the danger; they felt that they were to lie legislated out of liusitiess; 
that this corporation, liigas it was, could not stand competition; that the Royal’s" 
attacks on afum were not ns effective as they supposed; and so the alum maiiiifai-- 
tiirers called a meeting in New York City, ami on Octobi'r 28, the American 
Baking I’owder As.sociation was formed. ()n the day the assoi iation was formed the 
Georgia legislature introduced the Mi.s.souri bill. We would misooner kill the bill in 
one place than it would come up somewhere el.se, and we had a severe tussle to kill it. 
It was intriKliiccd twice in Mi.ssissippi. We discovered that tlie man who intriMiiieed 
it in Mississippi came from tile same district in which Mr. Rose, ex-iiresident of the 
Royal Companv, had his winter ri'nidence, ami when we called his attention to the 
matter he withitrew the bill. When we were safely out of Mi.ssissippi the bill was 
introduced in thesenate; we killed it. We have had experiences like that until now 
wo have killed .something like 27 such bills. 

Q. In 27 different 8tate.s‘?—A. 1 think 27 such bills in about Iti or 18 different 
states. 

EFEORTS 'in SKCIIRE 'I'IIH I'ASSAGE IS XHW VOUK OF .1 l,.\W AGAINST AI.U.M. 

A. (Continuing.) Monsiver, the bills have become mori'ingeniiiiis lately, and to 
give you a typical illustration of the iiietlnsls of tlie attacks wliich the .\mcrican 
Baking Powder Association is called upon to meet, 1 will give an instance occurring 
ill the state of New York last year. The Missouri bill was iniroduci'd in the state 
of New York; a hearing was held; we went Is'fon' the committee and disclostsl the 
physiological iiivestigatloii which had stood the test of cross-examination in court. 
VVeshowed the Missouri court decision which provisl our iirodiict to be wholesome, 
and disclosed also the metlnsls of the Royal Baking Powder Company, but the com¬ 
mittee unaiiiniou.sly reporlisl against us, ami the bill was put upon ’tlie calendar of 
the senate, whereiition we informed tliesmiate of its true characler. It died. It was 
then immediately iiitrodmxsl in tlie asisembly, and we had to follow it clear up tothe 
committee on rules before it died. Wetlnsight that the stale of New York had lieeii 
deluged enough, but we found out differently. This year a pure food law was intro- 
duceil in New Y'ork to transfi'i- the administration of pure food legislation from one 
department to another. It wasa clean bill. The bill was put into our hands imme¬ 
diately; it contained the clause, avery proper one for pure food bills, providing that 
articles containing anysuliataiicedeletiirious to health should Iw imihibited. We are 
willing to go into court and prove that such a clause would not prohibit our baking 
))Owder, and I wrote the gentleman who introduced that bill that a smilar clause was 
in all pure food bills, and that it wasatTCptable to us. I said, thanking him for amd- 
ing it to me, that we had no interest in it; we wanted good food legislation, etc.,'’and 
the bill went into the committee where Imaring was held. When the bill came out 


■ See pp. 3tia-9t. 
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of committee it had a little section tacked on; it was the Missouri hill, and before we 
caught it, it was Wore the senate on the third reiuling. 

Q. (By Mr.LiTCHMAN.) What was that section'/—A. A copy of the Missouri hill 
that legislated us oiit of business. After taking the hill out of the third reading the 
senate took a vote on it, and the vote stood 32 to 12 in favor of the hill. 

Q. (By Mr. FAKawuK.) Did the hill go to assembly?—.A. The bill rvas also intro¬ 
duced in the assembly. In Massachusetts we had the same experience. 

ALLEGEO IDENTITY BETWEEN THE NATIONAL HEALTH SOCIETY ’ AND THE KOYAL 
^ ' COMPANY. 

Now, WO have never lieen able to meet the Koyal Baking Bowder Company face 
to face. We learned that they were to lie liefore this*commission, and wo were 
extremely anxious to meet them face to face. But what we have met heretofore is 
an orgam/Aition which is an absolute fraud, and which I 0 ]>enly charge is connected 
with the Royal Baking Powder Company, which does that company’s work, and 
which is a scandal in the legislative halls of this country. That organization is the 
National Health Society. I call it by this name ont of courtesy. It has no existence. 
It has a stupendous income and a remarkable energy, but it has no existence. Its 
work liecame apparent in the state of Missouri, where it sought to enforce this anti- 
alum law, and where it sent out pamphlets to grocers, stating the danger of handling 
alum baking powder because of its unhealthfulness. Sulisequently the National 
Health Society develoiad a iieculiar strength at the time we attempteil to repeal the 
Missouri law at the present se.saion of the legislature. At that tinie it had for its 
mouthpiece in Missouri ex-dovernor Stone, and his son as its attorney. Governor 
Stone was governor at the time the Missouri bill was signed, and at this last seasion 
he wrote a very eloipient apjieal to the legislature not to repeal this meritorious 
measure, and his article contained a very long and intelligent attack upon alum leak¬ 
ing powder—an attack which, by the way, was repeateil in Missouri and New York 
and Massachusetts by gentlemen wdio declared that they originated the bills, and 
who were speaking fpr it with practically the same speech. The National Health 
Society was literally punched full of holes in the state of Missouri. Their publica¬ 
tions were issued from offices that did not exist. They claimed that it containeil in 
its membership representative men and women of the state, like ex-Governor Stone. 
We have never been able to find a member of that society; we tried to contribute a 
hundred dollars to the good cause anjl we could not find a treasurer. We did not 
know that the National Health Society existed outside of Missouri until we went 
before the Massachusetts legislature. An eminent attorney and disinterested wit¬ 
nesses were present in favor of the bill then pending in Massachusetts. This eminent 
attorney disclosed the fact that he had been employed by Mr. 1). .1. Kelly^ who was 
president of the National Health SiM'iety, and that the chemists came at his re(|uest, 
and that they were doing a great good work for tho jicople, and that the lepresenta- 
tives of the American Baking Powder A.ssociiilion were sordid in their desire to con¬ 
tinue in the nefarious basiness of poisoning toe iKsiple; that the representatives of 
the American Baking Powder Association were siKsaking interestedly, and had their 
interests in alum liaking fwwder, whereas they themselves came in the interests of 
the people. Well, wo succeeded in chasing’this matter down and‘(>roving that Mr. 
D. J. Kelly, president of the National Health Society, was imhreetly counecteil 
with tho Royal Baking Powder Company. We proved that through an attorney, 
who was said to be secretary of the society, and thorc was considerable humiliation 
on the part of these gentlemen, who were obliged to acknowledge their connection 
with this health society, organized for the sake of driving the alum people out of 
business. ’ 

Q. (By Mr. Faiiquhah.) Is Mr. 1). .1. Kelly a graduate of any nieilical college?— 
A. He is an advertising man. I don’t wish to reflect on Mr. Ki'lly at all. The' 
worst I can say is that he represents this Royal Baking Powder Company. 

Q. Where are the ostensible headquarters of this society'/—A. It had absolutely 
no headquarters and no existence at all until after the exposure in Boston, and when 
a friend of mine went down to see where Mr. Kelly had his office, he found the 
painter putting a sign on his office. Nevertheless the National Health Society 
appeared before the New York legislative committee, and was representeil by Mr. L. 
Boardinan, of Tracy, Boardman & Platt, and had in its employ anumljerof chem¬ 
ists. Mr. Boardman insisted before the evidence came out that ho was disinterested, 
and Professor Chandler announced the same thing. It was not until Mr. Boardman 
made the remark “We will submit our powders te the same test as these other gen¬ 
tlemen,” and until I reminded him that he hail .neglected to disclose te the coin- 
iniltee what powder he represented, that ho then said he was on a retainer of Mr. 
1). .1. Kelly, of New York; said that Mr. Kelly had retained Platt. 1 have the 

I See i>. 391. 
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official record hen; of the stenographer’s report, and I will verify my statements if 
neces.“ary. Well, it is needless to say that after that disclosure of the Royal Bak¬ 
ing Powder Company and the disclosure of the National Health Society, it was nec¬ 
essary to have some'further tacts connecting Mr. Krdly with the National Health 
.s!(K'iety and tlio Royal Baking Powder Company, and it is now an official record that 
Jlr. Kelly reports to Mr. Hose, and that he was lobhying in Allainy. 1 also have 
an affidavit sliowing his presence in Missouri in his attempt to defeat this rcix-al bill. 

Q. (By .Mr. Je.nks. ) Yon say it is a matter of official record that Mr. Kelly is 
conin'cted with the lioyal Company. When; does that record ai)])ear?—A. ft is in- 
llie r<'i;ord of the Udegraiih and the hdejjhone eompani(;s. I havi* an affidavit of the 
fact that Mr. Kelly was there represrmting liimself .as a Mr, .Smitli, and 1 have also a 
comiminication that di.sttloses ids connection with certain matters in Arkansas.' 


EKKOIiT TO SKCeltK THE nKl’E.M. OE THE MI.SSOI'Kt ]..\W NST AI.l'.M li.VKl.VO POWDER. 


Witness (continuing). When we attempted to repeal the Missouri law this year 
W(! had l)a(;k of us all tlie common sense; and local influence. The courts of Missouri 
had dtwided that while alum baking powder was whol(‘sonie, and while the Koval 
Baking Powder Comj)any, with all its witnesses confessedly connected with it, had 
lieen unable to .show asingle instance of any jierson injured by alum baking powder, 
they would still sustain the law on the grouinl that the legislature had the power to 
enact such a law and it was therefore constitutional; and that decision was sustained 
by the supreme court of Mi.ssonri. During the time that this decision waspending 
we introduced a bill to ri'pcal the Missouri law. We immediately encountered great 
opposition, it I'ame from the .National Health Society and from numerous people 
and lobbyists who were very much opiio.sed to allowing us to continue what they 
called our nefarious busineas. But finally the house of re[irescntatives passed the 
repeal bill by a vote of lOt) to The liill then went to the senati; anil was referred 
III the conimittiT' on criminal jiirkstirudcnce, and in that cianmittee it stayed. It 
could not be pulled out with a tack natnmer, and there it stayed until the last day of 
the session. The hou.se of rejire.sentatives, winch had been under great pressure from 


•S’l'ATr, OF Wt.ssmiio, 

f'i///«»/>/. Limii/, Its; 

l’Htl<Ts<»n llnin, (if Ijiwfiil boing duly sworn, npbn his oiUh says that ho rcsido-s at Forgusmi, 
SI. Limls County, Mo., and is ongtigofl in (ho luaiiiifjK-turo of baking jtuwih'rs.in tlio oily of St. Loni.s, 
Mo., under the Jinn nmno and stylo of Uain & (’ha]inuiu Manufacli'ring ('onutuny. at 11 1 North Main 
Sirci’l, 

Ailiant say.s that be had oectLsIon to go to Jefferson City, >fo.. frequently during the months of Jan¬ 
uary. February, aim March. IDDl, during the session of the legislature, for the piiiyosoof looking 
after Ibe interests of liiin.self and others In a bill then pending befou' the legishiture for the nqtcal of 
what was known as the ‘‘ahiin baking powder statute. ’ ]»assed by the legislature in 1899: that it was 
the common report and understanding that said slaliileof had been enacted at (ho instance and 
in the interest of the Royal Baking I’owder Company, and that said company was actively engaged 
at llie recent se.'^sioii of the legislature in opposing and resisting all elfort to rejK'al said statute: and 
it was furthonnoro rumored, and it was a geiUTal tinderslanding. that said Koval Baking Kowder 
(•oiumnv was roon'sentc'd at Jefferson City, in Us opiaisitlon as afore.said to Ihe bill of re|M'al, by one 
U..F. Kelly, and Increfon^tliisatliant.worknigin (he interests of said repeal measure,‘lesircsl to.se(?and 
knowtheaforesaid Kelly, and iiuiuircdof various n-prcsenlativcsaiidothersin regard to him, and thiU 
fiimllv alllant was accidentally ifirown into (he eompany of a stranger at Jefferson (Miy, and ii (;km- 
versHtion was opened up between them in regard to the afore.said attempt to repeal the alum laiking 
powder law, and said individnal disi’hxsed to ailiant that be was well |Misted and Informed in regara 
to the baking ]«)wder question and Ibe silnation of the same before the legislature at Jefferson Cit.*, 
and al.so in regard to legislation in other States uimui the same suhject-matler; and therouiHin affiant 
hapiired the name of liis coniiMUiion, and was iiiformisl by him that his name wits “Smith.” In the 
course of my conversation with the aforosjiid ‘‘Smith,” while jit Jefferson City, ho stated (hat his 
bushie.ss was that of a newspaper man. I suhserinently, to wil. within (he lust ten (10) days mot (he 
.^nnc individual at the Planters’ House*, in Iho city of Kl. Louis, Mo., Iwing introduced to him by u 
Mr. Robinson, wlio introduced him as Mr. Kelly. Thereupon the said Kelly, alias Smith, laughed 
ami joked about having nilsrcpresenled liis name to me at .hJTorson (’ily, Mo., and he as-serted that 
the Royal Baking I’owder Coniiiany had nothing to do with the re|>ortof the eommiUoL'on criminal 
junsprudonce at Jefferson (-Ity or with the passage of (lu* anti-alum baking powder law: and he 
slated that he wa.saii ollieer of the National Ilealtn Socli’ly of New York, ana that that society pro- 
j>os(^l to bring pros(*ciitlons against the alum baking powder rasiple, but that neither Mr. Ziegler nor 
j R^’yal Baking Powder (kunpany had or would nave anytliing to do with sneh prixsecutlbns, but 
‘•"U they would be conducteii entirely by the aforcsahl National Health Society, nirthermore, nfll- 
ant has been informed, believes, and .stall's (lie fact to be, uikhi said infonnalion and bi*lie/, that said 
Kelly, alias Smith, hiiH recently visited handlers of laiking jHiwdcriu the city of St, Louis and warned 
handling of alum baking miwdor under a threat of prosecution. 

And furthernfflaiitsailh not. 

pATTKKsoN Bain. 

biihserllied and sworn lo before me this Mth day of May. 1901. 

My commission e.vpirc.i Kcbniary 2:1,1904. 

Tilos. W. (VlRI.KY, 
/Votary PaWfe, Citi/o/fft. Louis, Mo. 
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citizens wlio saw the price of Ijakiii)? powder put up, passed resolutions to submit tc 
the senate committee, of which the following is an exact copy; 


EenoltUums passed by </i« Missouri house o/’ rejireseiUaliirs concerning the refKol of the law 

against alum, 

“Whereas House bill 88 passed this house early in the session, and is still held by 
the chairman of the senate committee on criminal jurisprudence; 

' “Whereas for the next two years every family in the state will be compelled 
to buy high-price trust baking powder, and ovciw merchant handling other than 
trust goods will be liable to criminal prosecution: Therefore, 

“Resolved, That the house of representatives hasdoneall inits power to relieve the 
people of the state of this monoiMily, and that the jieopfe must hold the chairman of 
the senate committee on criminal jurisprudence responsible for the failure of this 
proposed legislsftion.” 

(Witness, continning.) But in spite of that the committee on criminal jurispru¬ 
dence would not budge, and after it was voted that no further business should be 
done and after the canes had been presented and the speeches made, the chairman 
of the committee on criminal jurisprudence asktsl ununimous consent to present a 
report of that committee, a rejmrt which he had written and which had not had the 
consideration of his committee at all. That retxirt was submitted, and it was a most 
outrageous and litelous and teirible attack upon alum balling powder and all those 
connected with it. That was immediately certified by the clerk of the senate as 
being an authentic and accurate reiiort, and has been sent broadcast and has been 
heralded as the rii)e judgment of that committee of the legislature of Missouri, to 
which has lasin coupled the assertion that after 2 years of experience they refused 
to rei>eal the law. 

t'o^ty of nport of Missouri JSenule coinmittee on (Iriniinal Jurisprudence. 


Following is a copy of the report <it the <'ommittee on criminal jurisprudence 
referred to by the witness: 

‘‘.March 18, WOl. 


“The committee on criminal jurisprudence, to which was referred H. B. No. 88, 
after having fully examined and considered the same, l)cg leave to rej^rt the bill 
back to the senate with a recommendation that it do not pass. 

“The act of March 11, l8S)it (incorp<}rated in the revision of that year as .sections 
2286-7), provideil that it shonbl lie unlawful to use arsenic, calomel, bismuth, 
ammonia, or alum in food and food eom|X)unds. The purpose of the bill in question 
is to rei)eal so much of this statute as makes it unlawful to use alum in food and food 
compounds, leaving the prohibition as to the other chemicals to stand in force. In 
the opinion of this committee that should not be done. If wo are to j)lace any faith 
whatever in the unanimous testimony of all the leading cherni.sta of the Union, 
including those in the public services of the (jovernment, as well as those employed 
in all the princiiMl colleges and universities of the country, there can be no doubt 
that alum is a poison, and that its use in ksid is hurtful to health and dangerous to 
life, especially in the case of children and young girls and delicate women. The 
voluminous and overwhelming testimony which has been given by scientific experts 
upon this subject is corrolKiratisl by the testimony of scores and hundreds of eminent 
physicians in active practice, iu<du(ling the medical heads of lioth the Army and Navy 
of the United States, and including also some fiOO physicians of this State, all testify¬ 
ing, with remarkable unanimity, to the same effect, that alum is a jwison and that its 
use as a food ingredient should’ lie prohibited. In addition to that it is a fact that 
the use of alum in food and comtKiunds that are used in the preparation of food has 
been long prohibited by law in Kngland, Frame, Germany, and other European 
countries, and the laws are rigidly enforced. Against this great mass of concurrent 
testimony, in which science, experieme, and law all combine in condemning alum 
as a food ingredient, there is scarcely a protest from any source worthy to be 
treated as an authority. It is true that certain chemists employed by the American 
(alum) Baking Powder A8six;iation or Trust, the General Chemical Company, and 
the Pennsylvania Salt Company, 2 ixirporations organized in New Jersey, and the 
greatest manufaidurers of alum in the country, have expressed the opinion that 
alum when used in making bread loses its poisonous quality by some means in the 
prixjess of cooking; but tliis interested testimony is contradicted, and, in the opinion 
of this committee, overwhelmingly refuted by large numliers of the most ttmous 
scientists of the country, who have shown by rSjieated and conclusive experiments 
with alum baking {lowders that a poisonous residuum is left in bread after the baking, 
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which is extremely harmful to health and dangerous to life. Many serious and fatal 
ills in given cases nave been traced directly to this cause. But here let it be noted 
that while this measure in favor of alum is being urged by persons interested in the 
manufacture and sale of alum baking wwders, those powders are not the only fwsi 
products in which this jmisonous smetance is surreptitiously and fraudulently 
employed. It is used also in flour, lardj pickles, and other food prciwrations. 

“In the face of all this, why should this most salutary law lie repealed? The people 
of the State are entitled to lie protected against frauds which imjieril their health and 
lives, and this committee is unwilling to reiieal a law having that end in view merely 
to oblige those who would make pecuniary profit hy imMsing upon a confiding puhlie. 
The claptrap about this bill being opposed by a so-called trust engagwl in manufac¬ 
turing baking powders without the use of alum scarcely deserves to lie noticed. It 
should not matter if it were true. Even if some trust should perchance declare that 
poison is a bad thing in human food, should we therefore begin at once to feed jioison 
to the people? That would be carrying trust opposition to the point of cnminal 
stupidity. But as a matter of fact no person whatever has appeared ticfore this com¬ 
mittee or its memliers to oppose the passage of this bill. Some protests against its 
passage, made by citizens of the State, accompanied by the opinions of some .500 
Missouri doctors that the present law ought to stand for the protection of the public 
liealth, and a single iiampnlet containing an argument against the repeal of the law, 
prepared by an attorney representing the Missouri Health Society, all of w hich were 
mailed to the comraitto or its members, represents everything that has been done, 
so far as the public is infonmsl, in opposition to the bill. Ifijon the other hand a 
numerous and persistent lobby has been in almost (onstant attendance riism this 
session of the j^neral assembly urging the jrassage of this bill, so as to permit the 
unrestricted use of this ijoison in the preparation of food proilucts to Ire sold to the 
people of the State. That there is a rich and powerful association or trust interested 
In the manufacture and sale of alum baking powders does not admit of doubt, and 
that that trust has been back of this movement to repeal this law is almo.st ei|ually 
certain. This alum trust or association is made up of 67 alum baking powder manu¬ 
facturing comiranies and 2 great chemical companies (the 2 New .lersey coriwrations 
above mentioned as engaged in making alum), who employ in their business over 
1100,000,000 in capital. To this report we apjicnd a list of the concerns constituting 
this trust. The memlrers of this association contribute annually to a legislative fund 
to be expended in preventing pure food legislation which has for its object the pro¬ 
hibiting of the use of alum as a food adulterant, and it is believed that not less than 
$100,000 are annually ex|)ended in that direction. Whatever lobbying has been done 
in connection with tins bill has been done by those who favor its passaj^. But, after 
all, considerations of this kind should have but little weight in iletermining legislative 
action. The bill should Ixi considered and disposed of on its merits. U)X)n that 
ground solely wo place our recommendation that the hill do not pass. 

“ Your committee also herewith returns S. B. No. 110, relating to the same subject, 
with a like recommendation.” 

CONTEST IN .VRKANSAS OVER ANTI-ALC.M Ll.XllaI„VTION. 

AVitness (continuing). In the legislature of the state of Arkansas, after twice 
defeating the alum bill this year, it was found that the same bill hail been intriKluced 
into the senate. I telegraphed to the president of the senate, and 1 asked if a hear¬ 
ing was to be given. He wrote me a letter, of which the following is an exai’t copy; 

Cop;i of Min from tlir preridml of the Arknmis urmlc. 

“State of Arkansas, Senate Chamber, 

‘“Whd Henebai. Assembly, 

“Link Rock, Ark., April 15th, 1001. 

“A. C. Morrison, 

“iSfec. Am. B’k’ng Pomder Ami., New York. 

“Dear Sir: 1 wired you this afternoon in reply to your telegram of this date. I 
lyant to explain more fully than I could by wire.' Our session terminates by limita¬ 
tion on May 4th, and all our remaining time will lie consumed in considering appro¬ 
priation bills and other legislation absolutely neiessary. The committee work is 
done, and the committees will not consent to hear argument on any tiending bill. 
J to assure you that the members of the Arkansas legislature are fully aware of 
the disreputable methods of the Royal Baking Powder Compny and the object it 
^ks to accomplish. The adjoining slate of Missouri has fallen into the snare of the 
pure food ’ people, and is a helpless victim of the Royal Baking Powder trust The 
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object leBflon liefore oiir eyes is worth something, at least as a warning to look out for 
tile philanthropists of the East who are so deeply concerned about tlie food we eat. 
The pending ‘pure food bill’ can never pass tlie senate, and will never liecome a 
law. This is not a rirediction, but an assurance. My position puts it in my power 
to prevent its passsage, and it Hhall not p<m. 

“ Yonrs, truly, , Robeht J. Wiison, 

“ Preridenl Henitle." 

(Witness, continuing.) Nevertheless, 5 minutes before the last word was said in 
the senate of Arkansas the (■hairman of tlie committee—which had had no meeting- 
asked mianimons consent to be allowed to make a report, and he reported a mag¬ 
nificent tirade again.st us, which stands as tlie report «rf the committee ami which 
suggests the idea that Arkansas will follow tlie magnificent example of Missouri in 
placing on its Isyiks so righteous a law. T have a letter in which the clerk who cer- 
tilied to the accuracy of the report declares that his name was forged to it. 1 will 
not voucli for the accuracy of that statement, because it can not he pnived in court; 
hut that is the fiujt. Now, that illustrates in a measure the character of the attack 
that is made upon alum, against wliich attacks we protest. 

-MOTIVE OF TOE ROVAI, CO-MPANY’S ATTACK OX ALI M TOWDERS IS TO BE FOlLSIl IX 
CERTAIX ECOXOMIC COXDITIOXS. 

Now, there are certain economic conditions which show the reason for this attack. 
As I stated in the tH'ginniiig, it takes twice as much cnuuii of tartar ivs it does of 
alum to liljcrate the gas from hicarlsmate of soda, (frcam of tartar is a more exiieii- 
sive agent. At the present market price cream of tartar costs, in small ipiantities, 
about 21 cents a pound; hut to tlie mannfacturer the cost is prohahly about 14 cents 
a pound. It takes one-half pound of cream of tartar to each pound of baking pow¬ 
der, and the total cost of manufacturing Royal Raking I’owder does not exceeil—I 
am liberal in my e.stiuiBte—12 cents iier pound. The wholesale price which they 
get is 3!) cents imr jround, and the difference, of I’ourse, is gross prolit. The price 
of cream of tartar from 1882 to the luesent time has constantly decreased, but I 
have a price list of the Royal Raking I’owder Company which (piotes Royal Rak¬ 
ing I’owder at $4.ti5 [ler dozen pounds in 1882, and I have market reports to-day 
in M-hicli it is quoted at exactly the same price. At the time of the sei»iratiou 
lietween the makers of the Royal"and the Cleveland and the Price baking powders, 
the Price eom|iany made an attack upon the Royal and ailvertised an afisolutely 
pure baking powder, called Price’s Cream Baking Powder, which was to he sold at 
30 cents a pound, saying that it was more cllicieiit than the Royal Raking Powder 
and better in every respect. The price of that was for 2 dozen [lounds—that is, 
$2.30 a dozen, ihimediately after the combination was formed the price of tliat 
powder, wliich had remained stationary for a long time, was raised to $7.23 for 2 
dozen pounds, an increase of 43 percent; so that now these 3 [siwders—the Cleve¬ 
land, Royal, and Price—are practicallv though not nominally upon the same basis. 
So far there has Imen no decrease in the price of the powder made by tlie combiiia- 
tiou, hut rather an increase on one brand of 45 |)er cent. 

CimilKr Aitnrtmini dri'iim Hakiny I’omler. 

The following is a copy of tlie part of the circular of the Cream Raking Powder 
referred to hv the witneas; 

“Cream flokimj /-’oicckr.-This is the new cream of tartar linking p(?wder, the ahso- 
lute puritv of which is guaranteed liy its makers, the I’rice Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany, of Chicago. For over 40 years this great concern has been manufacturing 
baking powder. And it has Iwen making the l««t in the market. Highest honors 
at tlie World’s Fair, Chicago, 18H3, and the California Midwinter Fair, Ban Fran¬ 
cisco, 1894, awarded Dr. I’rii'o’s Cream Baking Powder, prove tliis statement. It 
meets the imhlic demand. Rut past victories do not suflice. This new hranil, ‘Cream ’ 
Raking I’owder is now offered the public. It meets the demand for a powder of 
higliest merit at a moderate price. It embodies fsirfect purity and strength, insuring 
the lightest, sweetest, most wholesome food. And more, its use effects tlie greatest 
saving. 

, “Comparative Hlrength and coet. 

Carbonic acid gas. Retail price. 

13.20 per cent.*.. 30 cents per pound can 

12.74 per cent.45 to 50 cents jier [loimd can 

12.80 per cent.45 to 541 cents iier pound can 


‘Cream’ . 
Royal.... 
Cleveland 
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‘ ‘ These tests of Royal and Cleveland are quotel from the Government reimrt made 
to the Seeretary of Agriculture by I)r. H. W. Wiley, (diief chemist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This report is reiieahsdly referred to hy Royal 
Baking Powder Company, in its advertisements as Bulletin IS, Agricultunil Depart¬ 
ment, page 

“As ‘Cream’ Baking Powder has just been put on the market, no test of it, of 
course, is iiaOuded in tliis Government re]a)rt, hut careful analysis by Prof. H. Ileid- 
etdiain, of Chicago, shows its leavening gas to he 1S.20 rsir cent, making the ‘t^rcam’ 
Baking I’owder per cent stronger than Royal and 3 jier cent stronger than the 
Cleveland. 

“Rememlajr thi.s—Cream Baking Powder is a high-class article sold at almost half 
the usual price. A single trial will cmivince the most skeptical. 

“Tliink of it—a pound can of pure cream of tartar baking powder for 30 cents. A 
saving of 15 to 20 cents on every jioimd y<ai buy. Bold only in ]«)und and half jiound 
cans. 

“With ‘Cream’ Baking Powder at this [iricc the graid housewife no longer has 
excuse for using cream of tartar and .soda, as thi.s new baking powder i.s .surely as 
economical, besides ta'ing much more convenient to use and perfei-lly uniform in its 
work. The last spoonful in the can will be found as good as the first. 

“Ifiiircrmm (if laiiar /.« mode.—(Iream of tartar, which enters so largely into the 
manufacture of ‘Cream’ Baking Powder, is obtained from (he fart wines of France, 
Germany, Austria, etc. 'The crude tartar, called argol, is dciKisitecI on the sides of 
the wine casks during the fenneiitation of the wine. After the wane is ilrawu off 
tliia crystal deposit is removixl, dried, and cx]iorted to America, where, through an 
elaborate process, it is refined, producing the snow-white crystals of cream of tartar. 

“Tlic cream of tartar retiiiery controlled by the Price Baiting Powder Company is 
the most complete and extensive in the world.” 

Price li«l of Rojial Bdkinij Fowikr, Mui/ 20 , ISSJ. 
fltoyal Baking Powder (sold in cans on]y).J 


Sizes of paekiiKes. 

(.'uses con¬ 
taining— 

Hurrels 

contain¬ 

ing 

al>ont— 

Ketiii] 

price. 

Ill 8.50 or 
Imrrel 

In s^l.'tO 
lots. 

hi 8300 
lots. 


Dozen. 

Dozen. 

Per ran. 

perihzeii. 

/'t’p dozen. 

perdiizin. 



7', 

irU. iO 
.ir> 

$0.% 

80. ^H) 

80. W 


H.-liimd (> 

2 

40 

1.40 

i.;t6 

l.:10 


30 

24 

.20 

1.90 

1.8.5 

l.SU 



.28 

2.()0 

2.rH) 

2.40 

Vi-oiiiK'O inins. 

1 

12 

.40 

:).so 

3.70 

3.00 


1,2,nml 4 

12 

.50 

4.95 

4. SO 

4. Ii5 


4 

l.l.'S 

11.78 

11.28 

10. o-i-yi 



U 

1.40 

13.75 

13. 25 

12.7.5 


I 

1 

(.SO 

17.70 

17.28 

U\. 80 


24 

2.2.5 

22.20 

21.00 

21.00-1.75 








“Assorted sizes in the siinie barrel if desired. 

“ When packed in barrels a discount of 1 per cent will be alloweil.”) 

Witness {continuing). Alum baking iiowder, on the other haml, has been selling 
at a constantly decreasing price until to-day over half tlu^ alum baking jiowder is sold 
at 10 cents a pound. The alum iihosphate baking jsiwiler (which is a combination of 
alum and phospliate, or pure alum and bicarlamate of soda) is sold from 20 cents down 
to 10 cents per pound. The alum phosphate baking powder is ef|iud in eflieiency to 
the Royal in every respect. The cheaixm alum baking jiowder is double the strength 
of Royal in eflieiency. One spoonful of baking powder to a quart of flour is the direc¬ 
tion on the can of alum powiier, and two spoonfuls is the direction on the can of 
cream of tartar powiler, and inside tlie can they have the direction “two or more 
s|)oonfuls.” You can use almost any quantity, and the more you use the better it is. 
how, the Royal Baking Powder Comiainy found that the ^irice of alum Iwking pow¬ 
der was being so radically reduced lus to present a competition they could not meet 
commercially. They hail so reviled alum and so stamix'd into the public mind the 
impression that it wiis harmful that they could not change, and so they find them¬ 
selves of necessity making a more expensive powder. They lind that the people are 
learning the eHiciency and utility and economy of the cheaper powders, and I think 
R is beyond peradventure that the economic conditions existing will eliminate the 
Royal Baking Powder Company from existence unless they succeed in getting legi^ 
lation to prevent the sale of alum baking jKiwiler. The motive of their attack is 
therefore perfectly apparent to all of you. 
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Now, if these powders are wholesome—and we maintain and I think we can prove 
that aium and aium-phospliate baking powders have the advantage in wholesome¬ 
ness—there seems to be no logical reason why the Royal Baking Powder should not 
1)6 eliminated from the field within a reasonaWe time ny economic conditions which 
they can not overcome. I think it is inevitable. The people of the South who are 
now buying an efficient powder at 10 cents a pound—in one case I know of 10 
ounces of efficient, exceilent, pure powder for 5 cents—why shouid they ever change 
and use cream of tartar baking powder? The Royal Baking Powder business in the 
South, which was quite a factor at one time, is now reduced to such a mint that I 
presume they do not have .S per cent of the total business in the South. Their trade is 
largely in the North and West where people are accustomed to paying higher prices. 

PROFITS MADK BY TUB ROYAL BAKINO POWD*R COMPANY. 

In order to disclose the nature of this company and the reason for its $20,000,000 
capitaiization, I want to show you its profits. I have hero a sworn statement of the 
profits of the Royal Baking Powder Company from 1882 untii 1888. Since that time 
statistics are not available. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) By whom was the statement ma<le?—A. By Mr. Ziegler, of 
the Royal Baking Powder Company, who was at that time giving testimony on the 
question. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is he an officer in the comtiany?—A. He is a memlier of 
the lioard of directors. Let me put it a little differently. He owns practically all of 
the $10,000,000 of common stock of that company. The common stock controls the 
policy of the company, so I will quote him. 'I'his testimony was given by him in 
1888 m a suit. The profits ranged from $300,000 a year up to $724,000 in 18^; at 
which time they were paying $86,000 in salaries to three men, and that on a liasis of 
liusiness done to the amount of $2,400,000, with an advertising expenditure of prob¬ 
ably $500,000. You can figure it out yourself. The cost of manufai4.nring ^yal 
Baking Powder does not exceed 12 cents. The price has been the same all along tliat 
it is now, $4.65 |)er dozen; so that they get 38$ cents per pound wholesale for their 
powder, and the diffefence or 26$ cents is profit. If they seli 12,000,000 pounds per 
annum their gross profit is upward of $3,000,000, and out of that they must jiay 
dividendsof $1,200,000; they must pay an advertising expenditure of perhaps $600,000; 
they must pay their salaries, and how much l^islative expense I can not say, but I 
know that it is large. That about covers the situation. 

Copy of Market Journal of June S, 1888, mbmiUed to show Royal Company’s profits. 

A copy of the Market Journal of New York and Brooklyn, dated Juno 2, 1888, 
was submitted by the witness, in which appears an account of the Ziegler-1 loagland 
suit, from which the following is quoteii concerning the profits maiie iiy the Royal 
Baking Powder Company: 

“dark ways exposed. 

“The triai of the suit of William Ziegier against Joseph 0. and Cornelius F. 
Hoagland fur an injunction to restrain the payment of large salaries to them as presi¬ 
dent and vice-president of the Royai Baking Powder Company was continued yes¬ 
terday afternoon and this morning in the supreme court before Judge Cuilen. i'he 
testimony reveaied the fact that the company has been iiaying fabulous dividends. 
The plaintiff, who drew most of his wealth from the company, alleges that because 
he would not part with a portion of his holding Joseph C. Hoagland brought his 
son, Raymond Holland, into the company, and made him a trustee and treasurer, 
made his brother, Cornelius, vice-president, and then voted them big salaries, rang¬ 
ing from $50,000 to $6,000 a year. Ziegier claims that the lloaglands were jealous 
liecause he was drawing bigmir dividends than they were. The company is now 
composed of the 3 Hoaglands and Ziegler. There are 1,600 shares of stock, of 
which Ziegler holds 690 and the Hoaglands the balance. The young man, Riy- 
mond, was enabled to join by his father, who gave him a few shares of the stock. 
Ziegler was treasurer and trustee of the company in 1886. His plais was taken 
by Raymond Holland. The salaries for 1886 were; President, J. C. Hoagland, 
$&,000; vice-president, C. N. Hoagland, $10,000; treasurer, Raymond Holland, 
$2,000. In 1SS7 the president’s salary was raised to $50,000, the vice-president’s 
to ^0,000, and the treasurer’s to $6,000. Ziegler bqgan to kick, and then brought 
the action. He alle^, on information and belief, that large sums of money have 
been paid out ostensibly for advertising, but that if portion of it was paid back to the 
Hoaglands, and that they had used the funds of the company to influence legislation. 
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‘‘On cross-examination by General Tracy, Ziegler said he could not give the source 
ol his information ^ to the digptwl of the advertising moneys, but could only say 
he heard 80 . As to the allegation of money being used to influence legislation at 
Albany, it was common talk that money had been used there to defeat a measure 
which would affect the liaking powder company. Ziegler’s lawyers, William J. 
Gaynor and William C. Witt, rested their case after his cross-examination, and 
liiwyer Bowers, of Platt & Bowers, opened the case for the defense. He gave a his¬ 
tory of the concern since the time J. C. Hoagland sold the baking powder over the 
counter of a drug store at Fort Wavne, Ind., in and said the tympany had been 
built up by the exertion anil hard work of the Hoaglands. During the process of 
orga,uiy.ation there was an agreement existing whereby the owners should only 
reMive a alary of 11,800 a year for their services and only on the prolits of their 
stocks. The busing had now reached gigantic proportions, and the Hoaglands felt 
that they were entitled to some compensation for the work they had done. T.ia8t 
year the net profits were oyer $725,000 in a gross business of over $2,500,000. The 
salana, of which Mr. Ziegler complaiueil, aggregrateil for that year $86,000, not an 
exorbitant sum to pay to men whose ability and capacity had biiilt up the concern, 
aegler h^ l^n m business with a Mr. Seal, and made a baking powder similar to 
the Hoaglands . The Hoaglands began a suit against Ziegler & Seal, and the trouble 
was comproimsed by etting Ziegler and Seal into the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
Tp^Hoaglanda ^rinwhed ni 08 t of the money, and the powder was suhdan- 
tialljr their ii'.vention. Dr. Hoagland retired in 1876, selling a portion of his stock, 
but in l^fl hiH brother, C<)rnelui8, induced him to return and help in the manage- 
pa^d*for it^* Hoagland would not agree to give up his leisure unless he was an^ly 

“ Or. J. C. Hoagland was called as the first witness this morning. He gave in 
round figures, some of tlm sales and profits during the i>a.st years; 1881, gross sales, 
111 round figures, $1,175,000; net profits, $308,000; 1882, sales, $1 487 000- net nrofite 

$.5.14,000, 1885, sales, $2,21.1 iXK); profits, 564,000; 1886, .sales, $2 426 000- nroflts 

WOOD; 1887, sales^$2,a57,000; ’profite, $725,162.45, .Me 

pash” desenbed his duties and the work done hy him in ymrs 

rnx ROYAi. ii.VKiNo cownEH company’s methods of advertising.' 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks.) 1 will ask you to read one of these newspaper contracts to 
which you referred.—A. This is a facsimile photograplied from one of their own 
contracts: 

Copy of Royal liakimj Powder Cmnpany's foatrad far pure readiiiy adrertisiny. 
“order speciai.. 

“Publisher Journal-Tribune, 

“Knoxville, Temi. 

.Jr'®®*® publish articles as below, each one time, in daily and weekly as pure, straight 

smml S?’ te" ’1-^ type and with the 

mmt style of heading as the pure reading adjoining, leaded or solid to correspond 
witn such pure reiuhiig, to be surrounded liy iiiire rearling, and without date, mark 
them as paid matter; and with the express understanding 
that they are not at date of publication or afterwards to lie designated or classerl by 
any article or adverti^ment in your paper as advertiseitients, or as paid for, or m 
with top one on list and publish, in the same order, daily 

an Km ^ ‘^^>7 of paper as eacli article 

appiars, and bill as soon as the order is complete, and in bill please give names of 
articles and dates of publication. 

<4^ Price, $21.00 net. 

Roy'al Baking Powder Co. 

•IS® 2?* except in accordance with directions. 

will not be accepted for advertising bills. 

Remittance by check on receipt of papers and hill if fonnil correct. 

“J. I. R.’’ 

) That is an order to do a certain amount of advertising, 
out It IS not a contract until it is done?—A. This is the contract. 

There is nothing wrong aliout that contract. That is 
common with every newspaper in the United States.—A. It is common, tint there is 


From Roval Baking Powder Co., 

JOa William New York, May 24 , 1900. 


’ See pp. 391-93. 
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a subtlety about that contract. It says that those articles are to be published as pure 
reading, but they are not to be known as advertisements, and they are not to bo 
clasaeii aH advertisements, and they are to lie without any marks tliat they areaxlvor- 
tising, so we ran not answer any attacks made upon us. 

Q. Will you not find in a great many businesses in this country the same thing, 
pure reading matter contriuds ?—\. There are such things as pure rawling matter 
contracts, bnt they do not contain a clau.se which will prevent any answer. 

Q. Is there not such a thing as a newai>aper contract for the eilitorial jiage?—A. 
Newspapers hate to admit that they w'ill aeca^pt any monetary <'onsiiieralion for the 
use of editorial Mr news columns, and therefore there is a strong prejudice in many 
nowsiapers against .lecepting them, and they are not accepting them; for instance, 
this was turned down. 

tj. (By Mr. Kennkoy. ) Do yon understand that by this contract a paper would 
be prohibiteil from allowing you to piddish matter in it showing that that article 
was a [taid adverfisement?—A. Certainly. Here is a letter to the Knoxville Journal- 
Tribune from the Royal Baking Powder Company; 


Copy of letter from Iloi/itl liakimj Powder Com/wmi to the Komr'dlr Joiirnol-Triliune, 

“Royal Baking Powder Co. (Incorporated IStlO.) UX) William street. New York. 
Advertising department. June 27tli, 1901). .lournal-Tribune, Knoxville, Tenn.: 
We have not yet seen iiapers containing our nxiding articles. Nos. 7.52 ami 7;)0x, 
sent you May 24th; nor have we received a reply to our letter of .Inne 11th, in refer¬ 
ence to the matter. As we are very anxious to have these reading articles appear, 
gleasegive tbis^matter your attention. Very respectfully. Royal Baking Powder 

Copy of reiidiny ortirle No. 7.50j', referred to in nhore tetter. 

“.M.U.M n.lKINO IXllVDERS. 

"(hur/rere oeting to mppreHr their rate. 

“The report of the Senate Committee on Manufactures upon the subject of food 
adulterations and food frauds has created a sensiition in Congre.ss and awakened 
great interest throughout tlu‘ country. 

“If there(;ould lai inililished a list of the names of all articles of foml found by the 
committee to be adulterated or maile from poisonous ingredients, it would Ixi of 
inestimable value to the public. 

“The recommendation of the committee, that the .sale of alum baking powders lie 
prohibitixl by law, will make of special interest the following list of names of baking 
powders containing alum sold in this vicinity: 

‘'Bnkimj fmo-dm containing alum. 

“Good T.nck. Contains alum. 

“Manf. by Southern Mfg. Co., Richmond. 

“Bon Bon Hotel. Contains alum. 

“Manf. by Grant Chemical Co., Chicago. 

“Kenton Peacix-k. Contains alum. 

“Manf. by Potter-Parlin Co., Cincinnati. 

“Success. Contains alum. 

“Manf. by Morehouse Mfg. Co., Savannah, Ga. 

“Grant’s Improved. Contains alum. 

“Manf. by .1. C. Grant & Sons Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

“ Kddy’s Reliable. Contains alum. 

“Manf. by Kddy & Fsldy, St. Louis. 

“Old Dominion. Contains alum. 

“Manf. by Ohl Dominion Mfg. Co., Richmond. 

“Crown. Contains alnrn. 

“Manf. by J. P. Dieter C!o., Chicago. 

“It is unfortunate that many manufacturers of alum baking powders, even some in 
the aliove list, falsely state that their powders do not contain alum. It is only right 
that consumers should have correct information ^s to the character of every article 
of food offerer! to them. 

“(Compositor: Set name of manufacturers in smaller tyi* as shown in copy.) 
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“To the foreman: To l)e run as pure, straight reading, »'t in the same size and style 
of ty|)e, and with same style of heading as the pure reading adjoining, haded'or 
solid, to correspond with such pure reading, to be siirroundetl l)y jiure reading, and 
without date, mark, or anything to designate it as paid matter.” 

Pop;/ Ilf Irller from the li'Me Kmder mid Sundwj Mnyiizine. 

“Richmond, Va., Nov. 10, 1900. Royal Raking Pow<ler Co., 100 William Street, 
New York City, (lentlemen: We can not accept your further advertisements con¬ 
taining any matter detrimental to alum baking i>owdera. 

“Very truly, yours, 

“Duplicate letter.” “Tns Ribt.r ItEAnEU Co., 

“A. W. C.VRTEB, Myr. 

Cii]>!/ of the Jtoi/id lliikiiiy I’lmder (hmpamj’x misiivr to aliorr Idler. 

“Royal Raking Powder Co. (Incorporated 1899.) lOOWilliamStreet, New York. 
December .5, I9t)f). Advertising departnuuit. Bible Reader, Richmond, Va.: We 
note in yours of the lOtli tilt, just to the hand of the writer, your statement that you 
can not aceeiit further advertising from us containing any matter detrimental to alum 
baking i>owders. 

“ wily not? Do you not think it proper that a paiier which teaches a lietter life 
in all respects slionlii aid the |)iiblic to discriminate between proper and improixir, 
healthful and jioisonoiis foods? Do you think that it i.s right that a religious news- 
jiaper should aid imscriipnlous manufacturers ill their commercial schemes to tiil 
their pockets with entire indifference to the luiblie tmalth? 

“This company's action in exposing the danger of alum liaking powders is purely 
in the interest of the public, including your rejiders. So detrimental are alum 
powdeis considered that the United States (iovernment has made laws to ])rohibit 
the sale of food containing alum in the District of Columbia; that in England, France, 
and (iermany, w here private interests are not permitted so largely to subvert public 
good, the sale of such jiowders is prohibited by heavy penalties, and that in many 
of our states the sale of the.se goods is either altogether iirohibited or largely 
re.stricted. 

“Do you not really think that in aiding your alum baking powder makers in their 
uiKScriipulous efforts tosup(iress the truth as to the dangerous character of the article 
of food they are offering to the imhlic you are acting otherwise than in the interest of 
your readers? \'ery respectfully, Royal Baking Powdei Co. E. E.” 

Witness (continuing). I w ant to call your attention to one statement there: “The 
United .States ( iovernment has made laws to prohibit the sale of food containing 
alum in the District of Columbia.” The letter does not say that the Governmenj 
has Iirohibited “food prepared with alum lakiiig powder,” w’hich is a very different 
thing, because there is not a particle of alum in the breiul aftiw it is baked^ and they 
do not dare to say so. You see how clever that letter is. They are no fools. 

tj. (By Mr. Kkn.neiiv. ) Have you ever endeavored to have replies inserted in the 
IiapeiE that have these coniriwts with the Royal Raking Powder Company?—A. Yes. 

tj. Have you any replies from the publishers of those papers?—.1. No; I have not 
here. 1 hail such reiilies, but they are in posscs.sion of a gentleman who is using 
them in Indiana at [ire.sent. But, to illustrate, 1 would give you a specific instance. 
At the time of the Ulissouri decision, when the judge from the bench declared that 
there was no evidence before him—and there is the testimony in the case [indicat¬ 
ing]—that alum baking laiwdei-s were in any wise less wholesome than any other 
linking powders, and then went on to say that the law was valid so far as he knew, 
the iiewspaixirs of Missouri came out with a statement the next day that the alum 
law was siistaimsl hy the court, and therefore it wa.s unlawful to sell alum baking 
powder and the /xiople were to be congratulated. The articles further said that, as 
half of the fines collected ip this case went to the gooil roads fund, it was the duty 
of all gooil citizens to examine the powders they used, and if they found alum to 
proceed against the manufacturers of them. That made us very indignant, because 
the papers did not reixirt the correct linding. Ho we took the ooinpletc decision and 
offereil it to the pa|)ers at their highest rates and lowest rates, and they would not 
lake it. VVe finally went to the jioat-office and asked if a court decision was libelous 
matter. The [lost-office department said no. Then we said, “We shall ask you to 
lake away from these newspapers their privilege”—that is, the jirivilege of going 
thmugh the mails as second-class matter—“for not accepting our advertising.” A 
note was written by the postmaster to the papers, and they afterwards aaepted our 
advertisement at their highest rates. 

At 1 p. m. the commission took a recess until 2 p. n». 
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Washington, D. C., May 17,'1901. 

The commission met at 2,20 p. m., after recess, Chairman Kyle presiding. Mr. 
A. C. Morrison again on the stand, and examination resumed as follows; 

ROYAL RAKING 1N)WI)EH COMRANY’S METHODS OF ADVERTISING ((X)NTINIIEd). 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have you a list of newspapers in which these pure 
reading matter advertisiunenta have appeared?—A. I have about 200 of the actual 
advertisements.^ 

Q. Do yon propose to furnish a list of the newsiiapers which atxepted that con¬ 
tract?—A. I can do so if it is necessary. Speaking broadly, it would include almost a 
majority of the jiaiiers in the United States. » 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Can you incorporate one or two of those reading-matter 
advertisements iLisaniples?—A. Yes. The following are samples of advertisements 
publisheil as pure reailing matter; 1 could furnish you with a thousand others: 

[From Koelientcr, N. Y., Herald, May 11,1901.] 

“alum in food—HOW CAN THE DANGER BE AVOIDED? 

‘ ‘ The reporteil cases of poisoning from the use of alum baking powder have awakened 
the public to the serious danger which menaces the health of the jieople of this 
country in the numerous alum powders which arc urged uiion consumers. 

“ (ienerally, alum ])owders may be known from the price at which thev are sold, or 
from the fact that they are accompanied by a gift, or are disixised of under some 
scheme. The alum ixiwder costs but a few cents a [Kaind to make, and is often sold 
at 20 or 25 cents a iiouiid; sometimes as low as 10 cents. 

“It is impossible to name all the alum powders in the market, but any baking 
powder sold at a low price, or advertiseil as co.sting much less than the well-known, 
nigh-class powders, or accompanied by a present, or disposeil of under any scheme, 
is of this class, detrimental to health, and to be avoided. 

“These facts should incline consumers to turn a deaf ear to all imiiortunities to buy 
the inferior powders. The wise housekeepers will decline in all cases to take them.” 

[From the Presbyterian, New Orleans, La., October 'At, 1900.] 

“is it malaria or alum? 

[Popular Science Monthly.] 

“Ijanguor, loss of apj^tite, indigestion, and often feverishness are the common 
symptoms of a physiological condition terimsl ‘malaria.’ All these symptoms may 
lie and frequently are the effect of the use of alum baking powders in food making. 
There is no question about .the jioisonous effect of alum uiion the .system. It 
otistmets digestion, prostrates the nerves, coagulates and devitalizes the bloisl. All 
this has been made clear, thanks to physici^s, Ixmrds of health, and food commis¬ 
sions. So ‘highly injurious to the health’of the community’ does the eminent 
head of the University of PeniLsylvania, Dr. Barker, consider the alum baking pow¬ 
ders, that he says ‘ their sale should lie prohibited by law.’ ” 

Witness (continuing). I have certain aflidavits relating to one of those adver¬ 
tisements which was investigated. This particular advertisement claimed that a 
whole family was poisoned, and that a chemist had certified that they^were poisoned 
by the use of alum baking powder. Come to find out, the chemist certifiea that he 
did not say so, and the family made affidavit that it was sausage that had poisoned 
them, and that an agent of the Royal Baking Powder hail come to them and offered 
them money if they would make a statement that it was.alum, and they had refused. 

y. It is your claim that by these ailvertisements they misrepresent your baking 
powder to the ])eople and that you can not correct that impression in the papers'?— 
A. Yes; I will state it a little more directly than you do, that lor a number of years 
they have published a laige number of notices with the idea of so creating a preju¬ 
dice against alum baking powder that they could eventually crystallize tne public 
sentiment so created inti) the legislative prohibition of the manufacture of their 
rivals’ goods, and thus drive their competitors out of business—competitors whom 
they can not meet on commercial principles. As I told you, as an economic fact 
they can not exist; yet with a prejudice against alum and their expenditure for 
advertising, their perifsl of existence would lie \Ay much prolonged if they could 
get a condemnation and prohibition of the manufacture of alum baking powder. To 
ulustrate further, after the publication of these statements, theyijot a Siaiator of the 
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United States, by request, to introduce a bid prohibiting the manufacture of alum 
baking iwwder, and the minute that bill was introduced they published an adver¬ 
tisement which says “Congress is now considering the absolute prohibition of alum 
baking powder,” and then they use that before legislative iaxlies in states where 
things are not as well understood as they are here. That bill was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Foster by request, and when he came to hear the whole story he 
said, “lam glad I introduce that by request; I wash ray hands of the whole thing.” 
He was converted right away. 

Q. (By Mr. Kkn.nedy.) Are these advertisements published by all classes of news¬ 
papers from the great journals of the cities to the smaller country newspapers?—A. 
Yes; to illustrate, Simator Mason made a speech before the United States Senate in 
which he touched iiimn the subject of baking powder. Senator Pettigrew asked him 
various questions. The tone of Senator Mason’s sjieeeh was entirely against alum 
baking powder, and he citoil all the chemists who had testified Indore him on the 
subject. Senator Pettigrew’s remarks disclosed the fact that a residue of Rochelle 
salts was left in the bread by the use of Royal Baking Powder, and disclosed also 
various other facts to the diiwvantage of that company. Senator Mason’s speech 
was cut all to pieces. Senator Pettigrew’s remarks were left out, and that left the 
whole speech entirely condemnatory of the alum baking powders, backwl up by the 
professors. I do not think it cost less than $25,000 in cold cash to cut up and publish 
that speech. 

CHEMICAL TKSTIMONY CONCERNINO ALCM UAKINO TOWnEU.' 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquiiar.) What is the character of the chemical testimony in this 
matter?—A. Up to the organization of our association the chemical testimony which 
had been given was as a rule testimony against the use of alum in food, not against 
the use of food prepared with alum baking powder; but that testimony against the 
use of alum in food was so subtly prcsenteil that, while it was not lilieldus, it left the 
impression that alum in liaking powder meant alum in bread, which is not true. 
In order to contest tho validity of the Mis.souri laiv we were obligeil to conduct physio¬ 
logical experiments. We conducted tho.xe phvsiologiial experiments and found that 
alum baking jiowder left no residuum, that it liad no effect upon the system, and was 
therefore harmless. We presented that testimony in court against their expert testi¬ 
mony. We also asked tlie witnesses in that court in the state of Missouri, “Are you 
employed by the state of Missouri?” “No.” “By whom?” “The Royal Baking 
Powder Company.” “How much do you get piw day?” “So much.” “Did yon 
testify before Senator Mason and his committee in the pure food investigation?” 
“Yes.” “How much did you get for that?” “So much.” “And from whom?” 
"The Royal Baking Powder Company.” And then the court said in its decision* 
against the contention of those experts, that the physiologiical fact that l)0,000,OtK) 
people have lieeri using those preparations for 2.5 years was not overcome by the 
tlieories of the scientists who testilusl; that while it would be extremely valuable to 
the eream-of-tartar baking powders to present a single case of mal-nutrition or 
|>hysiological disorder from alum goods, they bad not done so; and the court said it 
was unable to find in the evidence any just grounds fora ruling that alnm baking 
powders of themselves were in anywise less wholesome than any otlier variety of 
baking powders. 

Q. Has there been any investigation made by the United States, through the 
Department of Agriculture or otherwise?—A. The Departimmt of Agriculture inves¬ 
tigated it some years ago, and said that some further investigation would lie necessary, 
and as far as the testimony of Professor Mallet, of Virginia, is concerneii, an exami¬ 
nation of it discloses the fact that it was of little value. Recently Professor IVylie 
testified before Senator Mason that he regarded alum as he regarded salicyliit acid, as 
harmful and deleterious, but when pressed to the point, Mr. Wylie said that he had 
no intention of being understood as directly opposing alum ijaking jiowiler, for spe- 
citiially he was opposed to all taking powder on general principles. 

THE BUMFOIII) PHOSPHATE POWDER IS MANllFACnUIlED UNDER PATE.NT. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is the Rumford Baking Powder an aliun powder?—A. The 
Ruinfoid Jiowder is a pure phosphate baking jMiwder, and I think alamt the only 
successful pure phosphate laking jiowder in the country. It is made of granular 
phosphate, which is a jieculiar kind of phosphate covered by a jiatent. Pliosphate 
IS Ixung made throughout the country, and is used in what are known ^ alum phos¬ 
phate baking powders. The manufacturers of phosphate have been infringing, as 
the Rumford peojile claim, on the Rumford jiatents. 


sgee Exhibit 2, p. 386. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Willyongoalittlemorefullyinto the question of patents?— 
A. There are no imtents on the manufacture of cream of tartar or of alum. There is 
a patent owned by the Rumford chemical works on tlie manufacture of a certain kind 
of granular i)hosj)hate which is used in imking jwwder. The trouble with phosphate 
is tliat it is sensitive chemically, and when closely l)rought in touch with bicarbonate 
of soda it very soon deteriorate and a reaidion takes place, so that in six months the 
powder is gone. Therefore moat baking powder is partially mixed with alum, and 
it will retain its life and gas for an indelinite length of time. The pure phosphate 
powder made under the Rumford patent differs from the other powders containing 
phosphate in the fact tliat the granular cliaracter of the phosphate prevents the pro¬ 
longed close connection with the bicarlionate of soiia. Mr. Ziegler, of the Royal 
&king Powder Comiuiny, within the last two or three inonths attempted to corral 
the whole phosphate business, and he got $195,000 worth of the stock of the eliemical 
works and went out there to take charge, and at that time he said that ho controlled 
the Rumford chdtaical works. They own the only jiatent. 

AM.'HONIA NO l,ONar,B USED IN BAKINO ISIWDKRS. 

Q. Is any ammonia ustsl in any baking powder, as far as you know?—A. So far 
!us I am informed ammonia has been abandoneil. It was used by the Royal Baking 
Powder Company until the Ziegler and Rose interests iiuarreled, and the Price cor¬ 
poration was formed, and the Price people exposed the Royal Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany for using this substance, saying that it came from a very disagreeable source, 
and the Royal people were obliged to abandon it. 

Q. It is passible to make baking powder with ammoniaas one of the ingredients?— 
A. A little ammonia can be u.se<l in baking powder. I think that bicarbonate of 
ammonia is used by bakers to some extent to-day, they claiming that it is very 
volatile and that in'the process of baking it is all elimi'nated; but it is not used in 
baking jsiw'der at all. 

INGREDIENTS CONTAINED IN ALUM BAKING TOWDERH—THE (itIESTION OP ADULTERATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I am requested to ask this question: Do alum powders 
contain white earth, besides alum, soda, and starch?—A. I regret to say that in one 
or two instances, and in one particularly ixinspicuous instance, an alum powder has 
been found in which this white earth was usisl. It was discovered by the Cou- 
nei:ticut Kxjieriment Station, and ifwas so reprehensible an alulteration and so 
fraudulent upon its face that our association immeiiiately jiasscd resolutions, a copy 
of whicli I have here, condemning that practice and declaring that anyone using any 
deleterious substances in our baking iiowders was not worthy of membership in the 
association. The following is a copy of those resolutions: 

"RemhUiomof Ameriam Raking Powder AmwAnlion agaimi iidulleration of alumpowdm. 

“VVhereasthe executive committee of the American Baking Powder Association 
has learned with regret that certain baking powders are being placed on the market 
which contain besides alum, or alum and acid phosphate, as acidic element, bicar¬ 
bonate of soda as Isiric element, and starch or flour as diluent, adulterants or lillers 
of a deleterious nature; 

“And whereas among these adulterants have licen found by chemical analysis ma(i’- 
nesia, terra alba, gypsum, ground minerals, and other cheaji and reprehensible addi¬ 
tions which are used to cheapen the price below the limit possible when a projier 
diluent or filler is employed, and by the use of which fraud and deception are prac- 
ticeil uimn the public; 

“And whereas attention has of late Ixien called to these adulterant!! and their dele¬ 
terious effects by lioards of health, state agricultural exTOriment stations, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and other offlcial bodies, and the public has been 
warned against them, and they have been condemned for use in the preiiaration of 
food both in general and in iiarticular; 

“And whereas the healtlifulncss of food prepared with pure alum liaking powder 
has been established against the moat determined and moat unscrupulous opposition, 
by practiial experience and by elaborate experimental investigations earned on at 
great expense by the American Baking Powder Association; 

“And whereas food prejiared with alum linking powder which has been adulterated 
with the before-mentioned substances, or with other cheap, worthless, or deleterious 
sutatances, can not be recommended in the preparation of food for use by chemists 
and physicians; 

“And whereas the adulteration, as stated in tha foregoing, injures the reputation of 
alum baking powder as a legitimate and healthful article in the prejiaration of food, 
and affords enemies of alum baking powder and others, who openly or surrepti- 
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tiously endeavoring to malign and injure the industry, means of attack and defamation 
against wliich there can te no frank or honorable methods of defense; Therefore Ix) it 

“Kemlvrd, That the American Baking Powder Association deprecates most emphat- 
ually the adulteration of alum baking jiowder and deplores the existence of a prac¬ 
tice which is pernicious to the development of the alum baking jwwder industry on 
a basis of worth and efficiency which it is achieving as a result of much strenuous 
endeavor and great ex()ense. 

“And be. it further remlved, That manufacturers of baking powder whose goods are 
found on analysis to be adiiltenited, or sophisticated, or to contain ingredients which 
leave in the food prepared by their use residues deleterious to the public health, 
shall not l)e deemed wortliy of membership in the American Baking Powder Asso¬ 
ciation, nor shall the interests of such manufacturers be cotisidered as demanding 
protection by this association. 

“,lnd he it further resolved, That this preamble and thea(; nsolntions l)e transmitted 
to tlie members of the American Baking Powder Association,” 

MISSOtIUI TllK ONI.V A.UERIC.^X STATE CnolllIUTINd ALUM HAKINCi POWDERS. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do 1 understand you to say that Missouri is the only state 
where a bill in the interest of this Royal Baking Powder (lompany became a law?— 
A. Yes. Bills were introduced in various states comirelling mannlai'turers of baking 
powder to put the word “alum ” on the can—bills which neglected to compel the 
(treaiu ot tartar people to do the same thing; and those, 1 think, hail their origin in 
the Royal Baking Powder movement. But the only bill of a prohibitive character 
tliat iiassed was in Missouri, and that paased liecause noliody knew it was a baking 
powiler bill. Alum WiW included with other articles whi(;h were prohibited, and the 
bill did not look like a baking ixiwdcr bill until it la'camc operative. 1 want to say 
in regard to alum that the entire pickle industry of the United States is dependent 
on alum for hardening jnekles. 

HISTORY OF THE E.Nfilasir l.AW I’ROIIIBITING ALC.M IIAKINH POWDEaS.* 

(J. (By Mr. Fakuiuiar.) Did you say there were laws in Great Britain against the 
use ot alum baking iiowders?—A. Yes. 

(J. What sort of raiser does the Scotch baker use?— A. 1 think that most of the 
bread that is leavened in foreign countries—Germany, France, and Kngland—is leav¬ 
ened by the old yeast jirocess. Baking powder is very little sold in France and 
Germany, though there is considerable sold in England. 

l-l. Is the restriction made in Great Britain on the use of alum one existing in the 
laws for the public health?—A. It is in the pun" food laws. The laws of England 
originally prevented the adulteration of food or food jiroducts hy the u.se of alum. 
It had Ixien the practice among Ixikers to pul, real alum itself into bread, with the 
idea of wliitening poor or yellow Hour. It improved the appearance of tlie bread 
made with inferior Hour; and in that resixjct it was a fraud, and as such sliould have 
Ixxm suppressed, and we diixx tly condemned its use in that way—not wholly on the 
ground that even the direct use of alum is unwholesome, for tliat has yet to be 
demonstrated—but because it is a fraud upon the ixiopli* to improve an inferior flour 
and makeitapixiarlietterthanitis. Under the English law prohibiting the use of alum 
in food a <;ase was brought against a manufacturer of baking powder who was using 
alum. Testimony was heard on lx>th sides, and the judge shited that on the evidence 
before him he liad no reason to conclude that alum baking jiowder was leas whole¬ 
some than any otlier baking powder, and that the law did not apply to baking 
powder, because baking powder was not a food. That decision was iiuoted over here 
as an attack on alum, and as showing that England was moving toward prohibiting 
alum. We explaineil the matter and showed that the decision considerea alum Ixik- 
ing nowder as wholesome, and that the law ilid not apply to it at all. After awhile 
the law of England was amended by aililing a certain clause, without any direct 
referemx! to Imking jiowder at all. Thus the law now says: “Any fooil product, and 
any article used in the preixiration of fooil,” wliicli latterclau.se includes baking 
powders. Immtxlialely there was a great attack made on alum baking powder in 
England. It is in tlie last year, I think, that that attack has been made, and tliere 
seems to be no law to protect the jxior people of that country. The purpose of that 
sort of legislation Ixxaime apparent in Canada when a ruling was announeexi a year 
ago that all alum baking powder should Ix) prohibited, the same as nnderthc laws of 
England, and quoting the laws of England as bearing on the matter. Wee.xplained 
the matter. We found we could reach the internal revenue commissioner. He had 
been suspicious of his chemists. He was very indignant and reversed the ruling. 


'seepp. na.’i-sar.. 
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THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY AND THE ALUM COM¬ 
PANIES. 

Q. Are you exporting any of your product?—A. No. All this literature put out 
by the Royal Company has been sent to foreign countries, so that when we attempt 
to put our alum baking powder through the custom-house all this testimony of vari¬ 
ous experts is brought forward to show that alum powder ik harmful; and so all these 
shipments were stopped, and the only baking powder that is now being exported is 
Royal Baking Powder. 

Q. (By Mr. Olarke.) Have yon brought any suits a^inst the Royal Baking Pow¬ 
der people for these alleged misrepresentations?—A. We have not done so, for the 
very good reason that our income is imulequate. Yon gentlemen all understand that 
the expense of tackling that organization would be more expensive than we could 
afford. 1 will say that it is being seriously considered whether it will be advisable 
when we are stroliger. 

Q. Would it Ik! more expensive to light them in court than in the legislature?—A. 
Let me say that they have kept us so busy that wo have not got to it. We are con¬ 
ducting very elaborate pbysiologiial experiments, and undoubtedly this subject will 
be taken up later. I think that is the remedy. But most of these advertisements 
are written cleverly by clover attorneys. If I publish, “Beware of the man who 
distributes samples from door to door. A woman was made .sick by using baking 
jiowder found on the doorstep.” “ Two people were recently poisoned by the use (3 
a powder sent by mail,” every statement is correct. There is not any libel, although 
that statement implies that the |X)wder sent by mail was a liaking powder. 

Q. Would you say you had an equal chance before the people if the newspapers 
would publish your tulvertisements exposing their alleged misrepresentations against 
you?—A. I want to say that the question of an ecjual chance is already settled. The 
people are with us, in spite of the Royal company’s misrepresentations. The sales of 
alum linking powder to-day are approximately 100,000,000 pounds jier annum, and 
the sale of Royal Baking Powder probably does not exceed 13,000,000 to 15,000,000 
jHiunds at the outsido.and it is not increasing, but rather going the other way. The 
public never iLse an aium or alum-phosiihate baking powder without sticking to it. 
They never go back to the expensive ixiwder. 

VALUE OF BRANDS OF ALIM LESS BECAUSE THEY CAN NOT BE ADVERTISED—LARGE 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALUM FOWIIKRS. 

Q. (By Mr. .Tenks.) Are the names or brands of these alum baking powders jnst 
as valuable as the brands of the cream of tartar baking powders?—A. They are not 
as valuable as they would be if they could be advertised. But tlie moment an alum 
baking powder becomes conspicuous the newspapers begin to announce that alum is 
a bad thing and that this manufacturer’s product containsalum, and they makesuch 
an outcry against bim that he would rather not become conspicuous. The alum 
people are doing business to-day at practically no profit, liecausc in the making of 
their product there is competition. The profit on alum baking powder probably 
does not average over half a cent a pound. ,The Royal Baking Powder Company 
makes a profit on every pound of the difference between 12 and 39 cents, which is 27 
cents. 'There has been no reiluction in the price of their gooils in all these years. 

Q. You spoke of the fact that the total amount of alum baking powder sold was 
very much larger than the total quantity sohl by the Royal Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany. Are there any popular alum baking powder brands that sell as larecly as the 
Royal Baking Powder?—A. There arc 3 or 4 very large manufacture® of alum and 
alum-phosphate baking jiowders. One is the Southern Manufacturing Company, of 
Richmond, Va. I have no absolute means of estimating their sales, but I should say 
that they sold as much liaking mjwder as is sold by the Royal Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany, and that its leavening efficiency is twice as much, because 1 spoonful of their 
jiowdcr does the work of 2 or possibly 3 spoonfuls of the Royal, and the difference 
m price is interesting. The retail price paid by the consumers of this vast bulk of 
Good Luck Baking Powder manufactured by this Richmond company is 10 cents per 
pound. The retail price paid by the consumer for Royal Baking Powder is 60 cents 
per pound. Now, as it takes from 2 to 3 spoonfuls of lioyal Baking Powder todo the 
work of 1 spoonful of alum powder, the ratio of cost-efficiency considered—is as 
10 cents to $1 or 11.50. That is the reason I say that with that commercial fact 
staring the Royal Baking Powder Company in the face, unless they can get the pro¬ 
hibitive legislation which they are seeking, they are doomed to economic extinction. 
There are always a lot of people using this expensive powder because they buy 
expensive thinf®, and who think a idieap thing is too cheap. But the Royal Com¬ 
pany can not live against this competition. Uither one powder goes out or the 
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fwwder p^ple do not advertise to any extent. They can not lie spoken of as adver¬ 
tising. They are a commercial proijosition, and not an advertising one. 

Q. What IS the method of selling on the part of tht'se alum companies? Do they 
put traveling men on the roa<l?—A. Yes; some of them have as many as 60. I sup¬ 
pose the industry has 1,800 men traveling all the time, and they go from store to store 
and offer their goods for sale at competitive prices; and the competition is so great 
that it is a neck-ivnd-neck struggle as to whether they exist or not. 

Q. (By Mr. Ijtciiman.) Was there any reduction in the number of salesmen at 
the time of the consolidation of the Price, Cleveland, and Royal baking powder com¬ 
panies?—A. I CUP not state that with any degree of accmacy although 1 have heard it 
stated that there was. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Can you furnish to the i^ommission the general articles of 
organiiiation of your own association—the American Bakftig Powder Association?— 
A. With jileasur’e. ■« 

(Testimony ciosed.) 


ExiiiniT 1. 

Amemoan Bakino Powpeu As.w( iatiox, Townsend Buipdino, New Yobk. 

Organized October 28, IStltl. 

[Charles E. Jaques, presWent; E. .1. Aeh, vice-preshlont; A. C. Morrison, soerotary-tronsnrer. Execu¬ 
tive eominittee: Charles E. Jaques, Jaques ManufaeluriusC<»m|Hiuy,Cliieago, ill.; K. J. Aeli,Canby, 
Ach & Cauby, Dayton, OIii<»; K. (}. laugh, jr., Soutiiern Mauufaeluring Company, Iti<‘1mioud, Va.; 
J, W^ Cooper, Griggs, Oxiper & Co., St, Paul, Minn.; George C. Rew, Calumet Uakiug I'owdiu Com¬ 
pany, Chicago, 111.] 

The American Baking Powder Assoeiation hiul its origin in the fact that manufac¬ 
turers using exsiccated alnin as a component part of baking powiler made and sold by 
them have been subjected to a siiecies of competition liotii unfair and unwarrAiitcil. 
The maniifatdurers of liaking [lowder using cream of tartar have, tlirough tlie puiilic 
prints and by legislative enactment, endeavoreii to create an impre-ssioii in tlie pub¬ 
lic mind that exsiccated alum is unwholesome and deleterious to health, and that its 
sale should he forhidden. A law proliMnling its manufacture and ,sale was i>a.ssed in 
Missouri, and in this law the word “alum” was coupled with well-known [ioisons. 
A manufacturer of baking powder using alum was arrested, and the case is now 
pending. 

\ bill precisely similar to the Missouri bill was introduced in the (ienrgiii legis¬ 
lature, ami intimations have reached mamifiuduiers that similar liilis will be intro¬ 
duced in other States when each legislature convenes. An attempt to enact national 
legislation prohibirtng the manufacture and .sale of tiaking [Hiwder containing exsic¬ 
cated alum is becoming more and more apparent. 

The members of the American Baking Powder Association realize the injiistice of 
this attack on the wliolesoineness of their product, and feel that tlie vitality of tlicir 
business depend.s iijion the sturfly and manful maintenance of the greater u.sefulut|ss 
of alum, its greater economy, its higher leavening jiower, and are dedermined that its 
healthfulness shall be vindicated. 

The American Baking Powder Association, recognizing tlie national character of 
the litigation now being conducted in Missouri, is conducting a scries of chemical 
and physiological exjieriments, which have alreaily progressed suflicieatly to demon¬ 
strate the eorrectneas ol their belief that the use of ex.siccatcd alum is to be higlily 
commended, and that statements to the contrary are witliout foundation and meriity 
the expression of a grasping competition. 

During the last few months alum fiowders have been subjected to even more 
vindictive attacks than hitherto, and mamifacturers of talking powder using exsic¬ 
cated alum are hereby invited to join the association, that tfiey may defend Hiem- 
selves and prevent further damage and the pohsilile destruction of their Imsiness. 

The application blank inclosed, together witti tlie constitution and by-laws, shows 
the basis of organization, and furtlier Information will be gladly furnished by the 
secretary-treasurer to all those who will communicate with him. 

A. C. Morrison, 

Secrelartj-Trecmtrer, 815 Twmusend Buikliru), New York (My. 
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CONHTITDTION AND Bv-IjAWS. 


Name .—This organization sliall be known as the American Baking Powder Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Location .—The executive office shall l )0 located in New York City. 

Olrjecls .—^The American Baking Powder As.so<'iation shall, by bringing together all 
busings firms using exsiccated alum in the manufacture of baking powder, stimulate 
a spirit of fraternity and coo|a'ration for mutual advantage and protection. It shall 
astiertain and defend the rights of its meinliers. It shall encourage the improvement 
of formula', discourage fraud and sophistication in the manufacture, and endeavor to 
prevent tnlulteration or the us(! of harmful ingredients in baking powder. It shall 
disseminate information regarding the whoU>aomeneB8 of alum baking powder in such 
manner and to such extent as the means of tlie aasodation will warrant. It shall 
seek to improve trade conditions ami the l)UHine.ss metliorls of its members, and shall 
I)ursue such other objects as may be to the la'st intenists of the association. 

Memliersidp .—Membership shall consist of 3 (da.s.ses—A and B and C. Active mem¬ 
bers siiall be manufacturers of talking powiler. Manufacturers of material shall be 
invited to all meetings and given the privileges of the floor. 

Applications for momtiership shall go before the executive committee, and with 
their approval the applicants shall be enrolled as meinlHirs. 

Diuv .—The dues for Class A shall bo 1-10 per annum; the dues for Class B shall be 
$25 iierannum; Class C, $10 per annum. Members of Class B sliall declare in writing 
that their gross annual sales of baking powder do not exeted $10,000. 

Amcmmi’ritfi .—Assessments shall be levieil upon the memliership in proportion to 
the amount of exsiccated alum and phosiihate used by them. The assessment shall 
lie 12J cents on each 100 pounds of exsiccated alum and (>} cents on each 100 pounds 
of phospliate |)urchased. 

0/icm.—There shall la; elected by liallot at each annual meeting an executive com¬ 
mittee of five memlMirs of the association, who shall elect from among themselves a 
president and vice-pre.sident, and such other ollicers as they deem necessary. The 
president or vice-president shall preside at all meetings of the association and of the 
executive committee. The executive committee shall have the jxiwer of apjxiint- 
ment to till all vacancies in the board of officers. 

There shall be a secretary-treasurer, who shall be appointed by, and whose com- 
liensation shall he fixed by, the executive committee. He shall have the custody of 
all funds, and shall give a goo<l and acceptable surety company bond in the sum of 
$10,000 as security for the funds in his possession. He shall collect the annual 
dues, and shall levy all assessments made by the executive committee iiixm the mem¬ 
bership. He shall execute the wishes and instnndious of, and reixirt the result of 
his work to, the exis'utive commitU'e. 

All disburseiiK'nts must have the approval of the president in writing, and all sin¬ 
gle expenditures or contracts exceeiling $1,000 must have the approval of a majority 
of the executive committee, which approval may 1 k) given at a nlt*eting, by telegram 
or by mail. 

An auditing (smunittee of three disinteresUsl iK'rsons or expert accountants shall 
audit the accounts of the .sei'retary-treasurer, and rejiort to the executive committee as 
to accuracy and financial condition, at such times as the executive ixmimittee shall 
direct. 

.Veetini/e.—The meeting of organization shall Ixt considered the first annual meet¬ 
ing. iSubseiiuent annual metdings shall be held in October of each year, the exact 
time and place to Ix! fixed at a previous meeting or at the discretion of theexeentive 
(ximmittee. Meetings may he called Ity the executive committei', or upon applica¬ 
tion to the executive committee by five active inemlters of the organization. 

Quorum .—Nine memlx;rs shall constitute a quorum at any regular or special meet¬ 
ing. Three memlxirs shall ix)nstitute a quorum <)f the executive committee, and a 
majority of a quorum shall have exeisilivo authority. 

Rei>igmUiotu<.—A member may resign ujxm the payment of all arrears of dues or 
assessments. 

Amendment*.—Amendments to the constitution and by-laws may be made at any 
S|X!cial or annual meeting, provided notice of the amendment shall have been given 
to the memliership liy the executive committee at least 10 days before the date of 
the meeting. 

Rules of order.—Cushing’s Manual shall be the basis of all parliamentary procedure. 

752-25 
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Exhibit 2. 

[Extract from the decMoti reor-hed in the tnipremc court of Mliviouri, division 2, February 12,1901.] 
State of Missouri r. Wliitiiey I.ayton. 

The evidence of defendant tended to show that none df the products left in the 
food cooked with alum iiaking powder are at all injurioihs to tlic huitian system. 

The evidence shows that the trade in alum bakinR powders as a trade has given 
entire satisfaction to the msiiile. Alnin liaking powders are nearly as standard an 
article as flour or sugar. They are to lie found upon the shelves of every grocery 
store, not only in Missouri, hut in the United States. They were first introduced 
alxiut 1870. In spite of the fiercest competition and most hostile rivalry upon the 
part of manufacturers of cream ot tartar jxiwders, who, the evidence shows, have 
used every effort fo prejudice the mind of the pithlic hy every manner of advertise¬ 
ments and representations, the traile rapidlv expanded, until it has now reached 
vast proportions. The evidence tended to show that alum baking powder sohl in 
the United .States last year amounted to not fewer than 12O,0tX),0()O pounds, and 
involved an enormous exiienditure in the manufacture and di.sfi;ibution. 

The defendant’s eviilence also tended to show that not only was the particular lase 
of baking powder known as “ I.ayton’s health food,” for the sale of which he was 

E rosecutM, hut also all alum leaking powders in general are, and always have been, 
ealthful and wholesome adjuncts in the iirejiaration of human food. The evidence 
tends to show that no one had ever heard of, or had known of, a single case where the 
health of asingle human lieing had been injurc'd, or had been supjiosed to have been 
injured, by the use of alum baking powdiw in the ]>reparation at fond, and that the 
trade in alum baking [lowders as a trade, jirior to tbe passage of this law, was an 
honestand lawful business in a generally harmless and n.seful preparation used as an 
adjunctin thecookingof food. The manufacturers and sellers of (loth such powders, 
eream-of-tartar and alum, have been engaged in competition with each other in 
furnishing to the peojile from hicarlxinate of soda a leavening agent for cooking 
bread, cake, etc. They differ only in the non-eB.sential manner of freeing the gas. 
That the trade in eream-of-tartar powders has been practically monopolized liy the 
Koyal Baking Powder Company, which controls the crcani-of-tartar market. 


W.vsiiiNOToN, ]>. (!., M(i;i I,S’, 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN MORRIS, 


Tremurer of the Roytil llokiioj Roinlt’i’ 

The commission met at 2.ir) p.m., after recess. Chairman Kyle presiding. At that 
time Mr. John Morris, of New York City, treasurer ot the Royal liaking Powder 
Company, was introiiuced as a witness, and, teing duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) State votir name and address and business to the stenog¬ 
rapher.—A. My name is John Morris; address, 100 William Street, New York City; 
business, treasurer of the Royal Baking Powder Company. ,, 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) When was the present Koyal Bilking Powder Company organ¬ 
ized?—A. February, 1899. 

THE E.VBLY KOYAL IIAKIXO TOWDEB COMPANY. 

Q. Will you give us a brief sketch of the earlier Royal liaking Powder Comiiaiiy, 
and then describe the way in which the company’s organization has been brought 
into its present form?—A. I was not connected with the earlier Royal Baking Pow¬ 
der Company. 

Q. Well, when was that company organized?—A. I think they began business 
back in the early sixties. Just when they incorporatol I do not know. 

Q. During the latter part of its existence was it a corporation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the stock of the corporation on the marjiet at all?—A. No; it was not. 

Q. A private coiporation entirely?—A. It was a very close corporation. 
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COMPANIB) UNITING TO FORM PRESENT ROYAL BAKING POWOEB OOMPANY—KINDS OP 
BAKING POWDER PRODUCED. 

Q. IVhat different companies came toirether to make up the Koyal Bakinif Powder 
Oompany in its present form?—A. Thelloyal Baking Powder Company, tiie (tleve- 
iand Baking Powder Company, the Price Baking Powder Company of Chicago, the 
Tartar Chemical Company of New York, and the New York Tartar Company of 
New York. The Tartar Chemical Company, of New York, and the New York Tar¬ 
tar Company do not make baking powilcr. 

Q. Had these three baking powder companies lK*en competitors before this organi¬ 
zation?—A. They had all been doing their best to get business; in that sense they 
were competitors. 

Q. What was the nature of the product that they manufactured?—.\. They all 
manufactured cream-of-tartar baking powder. 

Q, So that the general nature of the product of these three companies was the 
same?—A. Yea. 

Q. What other kinds of baking powder are there?— A. There are throe kinds— 
cream of tartar, phosphate, and alum. 

ti. Can you explain briefly the difference between these kinds of baking jiow- 
d(T?—A. The cream-of-tartar powder is maiie of cream of tartar, and the alum pow¬ 
der is made from alum, and the phosphate iwwder is maile from phosphate. 

Q. I suppose some other ingredients liesiiles these are used?—A. Yes, bii'arboiiate 
of soda. 

Q. That is in all of the different kinds?—A. Yes; that is the alkali. 

roNTIIOI. OF TIIE .MANIIPACTUIIB OK <'RI5A.M-OF-TAUTAH HAKINO I'OWDER. 

Q. Does the Royal Baking Powder Company manufacture a large proportion of 
the cream-of-tartar baking powiler that is used iii the country?—A. Well, now, that is 
a pretty hard thing toanswiu'. Our friends, the enemy, have been giving figures here 
as to their haviog 90 per cent of the baking jxiwder trade of the country, leaving us 
the rest. If that is so, I wonder what T am here for. Wi' are not an all-absorbing 
trust, anyhow, 

Q. (By Mr. (tLARKE. ) The question was as to whether you produi'e most of the 
cream-of-tartar baking powder?—A. I have no means of saying whether we do or not; 
probably we producealittle more than half of the cream-of-tartar baking powder.' 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks.) What other lompanics besides those in the Royal Baking 
Powder Company are manufacturing cream-of-tartar baking jiowder?—A. Well, just 
what the organization of tlio.se companies is I do not know, but there are proliahly 
from 15 to -0 different brands of cream-of-tartar baking powder. 

Q. How many different brands of cream-of-tartar baking powder does your com¬ 
pany manufacture?—.V. We maiiufactiire 3, the Cleveland, the Price, and the Royal. 

tj. Will you name some of the other cream-of-tartar brands?—A. Tliere is the 
Pure, of Alliany, N. Y.; the Schilling’s, the Trophy, and the (Tolden Cate, all miule 
in San Francisco; tlie Manhattan; the Mis. Lincoln, of Boston; the Boston baking 
powder; the Club House baking jxiwiler, the Monarch baking iiowiler, of Chicago; 
and the Seafoam, manufactured in New York. 

tj. These are all cream-of-tartar baking powders?—A. Yes. 

(J. Is each of these different brands mauufacttured by a separate c.om]iauy, or does 
one company manufacture several brands?—.!. Bo far as I know I lielieve that all 
these brands are the proiliud of distinct, separate, and individual enterprises. 

(J. Are tho.se different companies in any way a.ssoeiated with the Royal Baking 
Powder Company lus regards agreements on prices, or anything of that kind?—A. No. 

Q. They are entirely independent?—A. Yes. 

CAPITALIZATION OK ROYAL RAKING I'OWDER COMPANY—KORMER CAPITALIZATION OK 
CO.NSTITII ENT Cl IJI PA NIES." 

Q. What is the capitalization of the Koyal Baking Powder Company?—A. Twenty 
niillion dollars. 

tf. How is that divided between the different kinds of stock?—A. Ten million 
dollars of preferred and fl0,000,000 of common stock. 

y. Are these stocks on the market?— A. The preferred is on the market. 

y. Is it listed on the New York Btock Exchange?—A. No. 

, y. Is the common stock listed?—A. The common stock is not on the market. It 
IS held entirely by the people who were originally interested in the comiiany, with 
possibly alwut 9 jier cent tW has been given to their friends, but there has been no 
general sale of it to the public. 

I See p. 364. 


* See p. SlK). 
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Q. What was the capitalization of each of the separate companies that came 
together into this Royal Baking Powder Company?—A. I do not remember. I can 
state that of Price’s, because earlier I was connected with the Price Company—that 
was $500,000. What the capitalization of the others was I do not know, although I 
think in the case of the Royal it was very small, for in some litigation that occurred 
in 1885 or 1886, there was as much as $2,250 per share paid for it. 

Q. Was the Price Baking Powder Company the largest company entering into the 
combination?—A. The Royal did the lar^t business. The Ihice probably had the 
laiwst capitalization. 

Q. Do you tJiink that the entire capitalization of these companies amounted to 
mote than a million dollars?—A. Really 1 do not know, but it was very small com¬ 
pared with the present capitalization; because those indivUlual companies were simply 
family concerns—they were owned by 3 or 4 ^)eople. 

Q. How do you explain the fact that a business so large and apparently so profit¬ 
able as this i8,'which now supports a capitalizalion of $20,000,000, before this organi- 
zatiou had so small a capitalization, perhaps only $1,000,000?—A. Well, the profits 
that it paid before were, of course, very large, else, as I said a moment ago, the stock 
in the litigation would not have commanded $2,250 a share. That was 15 years ago 
and it is a matter of public record. 

Q. (By Mr. K.vkquhab.) You said that possibly the sum of the stocks of the 
comjianies which were consolidateii would amount to about $1,000,000. Is it safe to 
infer that the average annual net earnings of the separate complies ford years prior 
to the consolidation were $l,500,000‘f—A. 1 think that is very likely correct. 

Q. (ByMr. Jenks.) Would you consider that in bringing these companies together 
and putting out this very much larger capitalization, there was what could he con- 
sidertHl overcapitalization?—A. Well, we regard anything that the business is able to 
pay a fair profit on as a fair capitalization. 

Q. The basis of capitalization, then, is practically the earning power?—A. Yes. 

DIVIDENDS—roWEES OF IIOLDEHS OF FBEFERBED STOCK. 

Q. Since its reorganization, has the Royal Baking Powder Company been able to 
pay dividends on the preferred and common stock?—A. It has paid its dividends 
regularly on the preferred stock in accordance witli the contract expressed on the 
fai'O of the certificate, which is 6 piw cent per annum. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you pay any dividends on the common stock? — A. 
That 1 prefer not to say, as it is a jirivate matter. We have not asked the public to 
take any of the stock. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) The common stock, you say, is cBtirely held in a few 
hands?—A. Yes. I am sorry to say that in the reorganization the liankers—they 
know it all generally—let the preferred stock go out at 76 cents, so that the people 
who have it at that price are getting very nearly 8 jier cent on tlicir money, and in 
case of certain emergencies, which will appear m our articles of incoriioration, they 
can take control of the company without any iitigation of any kind. I tliink we 
proU-ct our preferred stockholders Ijetter than any other organization I know ot. 

Q. That means that in case you fail to pay the dividend that is niuned on the pre¬ 
ferred stock, the preferred stockhoiders may take the control of the business as 
if they were bondholders?—A. Yes. If the interest on the preferred stock is in 
default 4 months, then $50,000 of the preferred stock can call a meeting, take imme¬ 
diate possession, elect directors, and go right on with the business. 

Q. Yon can furnish the commission with a copy of the articles of association?—A. 
Yes. I ordered a copy of them from the secretary of state, and it Will be sent here 
as soon as they can send it. 

Q. And you can furnish a copy of the by-laws?—A. Yes. 

RETAIL PRICES OF ROYAL CO-MPANY’s PRODUCT—TUE CO.MPANY’s RELATIONS TO JOBBERS. 

Q. How docs the quantity of tartar baking powder that is sold in this country 
compare with the quantity of alum baking ^wder sold?— A. I have no means of 
knowing. 

Q. miat is the usual price at which the Royal Baking Powder sells in the retail 
trade?—A. Well, sometimes it sells very cheap. Sometimes a cutter puts it down to 
38 cents, and then again some other fellow will charge all that the traffic will bear, 
as the railroads say, 50 or 60 cents. 

Q. In selling its goods, does the Royal Baking«Puwder Company employ jobbeis, 
or does it sell directly to the trade?—A. It sells to the jobbers. 

Q. Does it attempt to fix any retail price at which the goods shall be sold?—A. No. 
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Q. It simpljr uellii at a fixed price and letb the retailer make what he can?—A. We 
give a card price. Of course I ran furnish you with the card price. [Producing 
paperj That is the Royal, that is the Cleveland, and that is the Price. 

Q. These are the rraular prices; do yon make any agreements with the jobber 
for mainWning prices?—A. We sometimes have to. The jobter is sometimes very 
enterprising, and in order to make business he will make a leader of our go(xls or 
somefsjdy else’s goods, and he will cut down his profits and then come wailing to 
us. We try to get rid of that as fast as possible by holding out to jobbers the 
inducement of a 6 per cent special allowance which we pay quarterly. Before the 
consolidation that allowance was but 5 per cent. So that we are really getting less 
for our goods to-day than we did under the independent arrangement. 

Q. Then is the arrangement this: You allow jobbers (i jier cent, provided that at 
the end of this period they certify they have maintained the price?—A. Well, as a 
matter of fact, we don’t get a certificate. But if we find any flagnint cutting of 
prices we try to bring them around in as easy a manner as possible. We ran not 
afford to do business and antagonize the trade all the time. 

Q. There is a general understanding that if they are to get the 6 jsjr cent they 
must maintain the jirice?—A. That is what they are expiaded to do, but they do not 
always do so, however. 

tj. If you find a case where they have lieen cutting prices, do yon refuse to sell 
them further good.s?—A. Well, we threaten not to sell them, but sometimes con¬ 
ditions are such that a threat is as far as we go. We are governwl by trade condi¬ 
tions just as much as anylmly is generally. 

KKTAII, I’nrCES op ALCM BAKISO POWDKBS—“ PRIZB” POWnKRS. 

Q. As regards the alum larking powders that you meet in competition, do you 
know at what price they are sold in the retail trade?—A. They sell all the way from 
.5 to .50 cents a jxmnd. 

Q. Are there alnm baking powders selling at f)0 cents a iHjund?—A. Yes; they also 
sell them with what they call a prize. 

Q. Will you explain what that system is?—A. [I’roducing cans.] This is a sam- 
|)le of (irize powder, as we call it It is known as Golden Rod. It is manufac- 
ture<l by Canby, Ach & Canby, Dayton, Ohio. [Indicating.] This is where the 
jirize is; “This ticket entitles the purchaser to 1 pudding pan.” [Indicating.] 
“This ticket entitles the purchaser to 1 spexm holder.” Now these are prolcably 
4-onm» cans of alum baking jeowder, yet they sell for 1.5 cents. They were Imught 
in Brcmkville, Pa. 

(J. So your idea is that in this way the makers are getting 50 or flO cents a |xmnd 
for baking powder sold with prizes?—A. Yes; under the guise of a scheme. In other 
words, they are aiipealing to the cupidity and imposing on the credulity of the iKiojde. 

Q. And at the same time these alum baking powders sometimes sell as low as 
5 cents a pound?—A. Yes. 

Q. Ancf they are trecpiently sold, I suppose, at 10 or 15 cents?—A. Yes; I think, 
perhaps, the bulk of them sells at 25 cents. 

COMPAEATIVp; MERITS OP ALUM AND CREAM OP TARTAR BAKINO ROWDERS. 

Q. Since your baking powder sells at from ,58 cents up, how do you manage to 
compete with these other linking powders at 25 cents and below? I suppose the 
same quantity of either powder does substantially the same work as reganls the rai.s- 
ing of bread, does it not?—A. Well, we claim that we manufacture a better article, 
and I know we do. 

tj. In what way is it better?—A. We have always regarded cream of tartar as lieing 
a better acid principle for baking powder. There is nothing to prevent us from going 
into the alum business if we want to, but we do not ilesire to do so. 

Q. In what way do you mean that it is a better acid jirinciple?—A. Well, that has 
bran aigneil so much that really it is a matter fur these scientific gentlemen to deter¬ 
mine. The alum in the one case and the cream of tartar in the other case is the acid 
principle of the baking powder, and that question has tieen thrashed over and over 
to no end, and I think it would be foolish for me to undertake to throw any light on 
it. Moreover, I can not do so; I am not a chemist myself. 

Q. The reason I asked the question is because this matter of the different acid 
principles evidently has a good deal to do with the possibilities of competing.—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Now, in what way does it enter into your methods of doing business or method 
of sale?—A. Well, we sell onr goods for what they are, a pure cream of tartar pow¬ 
der. People prefer to have them and prefer to pay the price for them. 
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Q. Do you make the claim that a pound of your baking ^K)wdcr will go further 
than a pound of the alum baking t>owder?—A. I think, taking it all around, that 
our gooils maintain their standards better than these other goods, because ours are 
compounded very much more carefully. And, by the wa^, 1 should like to say right 
here that if the commission intends going to New York City, which I noticed by the 
papers is the case, we shall be very glad if you would honor us by inspecting our 
cream of tartar and baking powder factories, and see hofr our powder is made. 

THE QUESTION WHETHER ALUM BAKING COWDERS ARE INJURIOUS.' 

Q. In urging the sale of your baking powders, do you find it desirable to expose 
what you consider the weak points of vour opponentg’ goods?—A. Yes; that has 
been a fight of some 25 or 30 years’ standing. 

Q. What is the general nature of the charges that you make, if I may use that 
expression, agahist your opponents' baking powders?—A. Simply the charges made 
by siaentific gentlemen. 

Q. And those are?—A. That alum baking powder is not healthful. 

Q. Is it your own opinion tliat tlie alum baking powders are really detrimental to 
the health of the consumers?—A. Certainly it is. 

Q. The published opinion of your comjiany is of course-A. The same, cer¬ 

tainly; there is no question almiit that. 

Q. Is it claimeil that after this alum baking [xiwder is usisl, alum remains in the 
breail and bisimit?—A. Yes; it does so remain. 

Q. The alum itsclt is nut changed, in accordance with the testimony of your 
chemical experts, into other ingredients that arc harmless?—A. I am afraid that we 
are going into a scientilii^ line of testimony that I am not able to follow, because you 
have been in this and I have not. As I say, I am simply a iiusine.ss man and not a 
chemist. 

Q. I am asking what your chemical experts testify or certify in the matter. Are 
they in tlie habit of so certifying as to enable you to advertise, that after these bak- 
ing powders have lieen used, injurious ingredients remain in the fixsl?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you state whether that residuum is itself alum or some changeii ingre¬ 
dient?—A. Oh, 1 take it for granted it is alum. 

Q. (By Senator Kvi.e.) Do your chemists state that that residuum is alum?—A. f 
think the chemists can b^t state that for themselves. 

Q. f would like to know what your chemists state?—A. 1 could only speak from 
information there. I think they do so state. 

Q. You think they do?—A. I think you have testimony there, and tliere is lots of 
it in that repiirt you have digested of the Senate committee on manufactures. 

Q. How long have you been in the baking-powder business?—A. Oyer 10 years. 

Q. .And you don’t know whether any chemical change takes place in the alum in 
the process of baking bread?—A. I don’t desire to be led into that discussion at all, 
because I am not competent to larry it on. All 1 have to say is that the Ixist profes¬ 
sional minds in the country declare alum not to iat fit to enter into fowl. 

Q. Alum itmdf, certainly. We want to know whether any chemical change takes 
place in the alum in the baking of bread. ^ Do you claim that cream of tartar is left 
III your product afterthe bread is baked?—A. Tlie chemistsclaim Ibat after the bread 
goes into the stomach the hydrochloric acid of the stomach restores the alum, puts 
the alum in its original state in the stomach. Now, of course, I don’t know; 1 am 
not a professional chemist. It strikes me that this whole line of questions is very 
singular. I don’t think there is a man who is manufacturing alum baking ixiwder w ho 
would be willing to take a teaspoonful of his powder and put it into, a glass of water 
and drink itdown. I don’t think I should he afraid to take a teaspobnful of ours and 
put it into a glass of water and drink it. Cream of tartar is a very excellent thing as 
a matter of fact. I think the doctors use a great deal of it. If a person is sick, there 
is nothing much tietter than cream of tartar, provided he ran get it pure. 

Q. After the liaking of bread, what is the residuum when cream of tartar powder 
is used?— A. Well, again I refer you to the testimony of the chemists. 

Q. Would you say that cream of tartar is not changinl by the hydrochloric acid of 
the stomach into something that is very injurious?—A. I don’t think thatmy opinion 
is worth much in view of what the commission already has on that subject. 

Q. You said that your chemists and a great many scientists in general allege that 
alum baking powder is injurious to the constitution?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the other hand, are there any chemists or scientific men thatallege that the 
alum baking powder is not injurious?—A. Oh, I think so; but I think the great mass 
of testimony of honorable, high-minded men—men who are away up in the profes¬ 
sion—is against the alum. I do not think there is any (piestion aoout that. 

'See pp. 3fi6,.T7a,m 
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Q. We have the teHtimoiiy—have read it myself—of a groat many scientists and 
chemists, men of quite eminent standing, who allege that it is not so. What is your 
opinion as to the weight of the evidence on this matter?—A. (Reading:) “There is 
a decideil preponderance of evidence to the effect that alum baking powder is posi¬ 
tively harmful.” This statement appears on page 4 of the digest of evidence pre¬ 
pared by your commission. 

Q. In accordance with the testimony presented to the commission it seems that 
more than half of the iieople who use baking powder use alum baking |)Owder. Do 
yon know of any one’s having die<l fmm the effect of such use?—A. Well, I do not 
know as to the statistics. I am dis))Osed to take the 8tati.stics that are furnished here 
with a great deal of allowance. I am not prepared to say how many iKM>ple use alum 
baking powder, nor how many use cream of tartar baking powder. I know a great 
many jieoplc who do u.se cream of tartar and soda, but I do not think I ever heard 
of a case where alum and soda were used. 

liOYAI. IIAKINO I'OWnEK COMCANY’s METIIOOS OE ADVEKTISINO— PUKE KEAniNO 
ADVEHTISEMESTS.' 

(). (By Mr. Jenks.) la-t us go back for a moment to Ihe question of the method 
of conducting busint'ss. I understand you to say that it is the custom of the Royal 
Baking Powder (Jouqauiy to advertise widely that alum baking powders are injuri¬ 
ous to health?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it customary to have these advertisements inserted as ordinary reading mat¬ 
ter, and aiq)ar(‘ntly not issued from the Itoyal Baking Powder Company itself?—A. 
ft looks to me as thougli this investigiition was being made in tlie interest of the 
alum baking powd(‘r people, if you will allow me. 

Q. The investigation is for the purpose of finding out the methotls of a great busi¬ 
ness corporation.—A. 1 think the manner in which we conduct our advertising is 
immaterial to this commission. We have tlie right to do that the best way we tan 
as bu.siness men. 

(j. I would like to hear the truth from you, whether for or against the alum 
powders.--.!. If 1 may be allowed to say so, I tliink the commission hasdepartetl 
from the duty originally assigned. 1 don't want b) get into a controversy here on 
that sulqect, hut 1 thought it was your dut^-(o investigate industrial combinations 
and the matter of trusts. 1 did not think it was to enter into the subject of pure 
food, or alum or cream of tartar liaking powders. 

Q. You thought it the commiasioirs duty to investigate the methods of doing 
business of the industrial combinations?—A. Yi:s. 

Q. This is a ipiestion of the methods of doing bu.sine.s3 by the Royal Baking Pow- 
iler Company, lus to whetlier that company is in the habit of paying for any adver- 
ti.semeuts as reading matter?—A. We are in tlie haliit of getting, as everylKKly tries 
to get, the best wo i:an, and as much as we can, for our money. 

Q. The most efiieient adYcrti.sing?— A. Ye.s. 

(j. Is it your judgment that the most etliciont advertising often comes in the 
form of this reading matter that is anparentlv not advertising?—A. ISometimes it is. 
.Ml advertising is a very difficnlt problem, t have never seen the man yet that has 
been able to fathom it. It is one of the unknown things; you can not tell what the 
result is. You can only know that you are paying out your money, but you don’t 
know what you are getting back. 

METHODS OF AOVEimsINO, CONTI.NUEn—TUB lilllSTION OF K.VCLITSIVE ADVERTISINO 

TONTKACTS. 

ti. (By Mr. Kennedy.) The opponents of the Royal Company came before the 
commission the other day, and they stated the methods of acivertising on the part 
of the Royal Baking Powder Company to be such that that coiiqiany was able to 
make all sortsof charges against other baking powders, and that the Royal Company 
had such a contract with the newspapers as precluded the possibility of the others 
rejilying in the same way—that is, answering the lulvertisenients. Do you wish the 
chance to rejily to that?—A. I think that the gentlemen on the. other side are try¬ 
ing to make It appear that they are anxious to s|x.'nd money with the newspwiers in 
the matter of advertising. As a matter of fact, I don’t think they are. On the 
other hand I will say that, wherever their inlluenee extends, we find- it difficult to 
get such advertisements as wo want. I might name the city of Richmond as an 
instance of that. 

Q. Would you mind indicating the nature of the difficulties that you have in get¬ 
ting satisfactory advertising in the city of Richmond?—A. Well, the papers refused 


’ Seo pp. 376-37^. 
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to publish our ads and what we wanted published, and refused our business. That 
is all there is of it, and then we stayed out. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What was the ground of their refusal?—A. I don’t know, 
unless they think that ^rhaps we will attack the alum people. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Would they object to publishing a general statement that 
would call attention to the Royal Baking Powder’s Iwing a pure baking powder, pro¬ 
viding no attack were inade on the alum baking powder’J—A. I don’t know as to 
that. What we have tried to do in our contracts is to protect ourselves against vilifi¬ 
cation. And if this commission could see a sample of the circulars that are sent 
broadcast throughout the country in little cross-town stores and country roads and 
out of the way places, they would think that anything the Royal jfhiking Powder 
Company had done was thoroughly justified. 

Q. Can you not furnish us with copies of those, samples that you can put in as 
exhibits?—A. I may be able to give you a few. 

Q- (By Mr. Clar_ke. ) Will you furnish us with copies of your own contracts made 
with the new^apefs—not necessarily with any names, but the blanks that you use 
and the conditions on which the newspapers are to have tlie advertising if they take 
it at all?—A. I will consult with the other officers of the comimny on that—I do not 
know that I can promise it myself. 

Q. In offering advertising to newsjrapers, do you condition it upon the exclusive 
character of the advertising; that is to say, those papers are not to admit replies 
to the claims made in your advertising?—A. Now, our advertising manager would be 
more competent to answer on this point than I am. We have a man who has lieen 
charged with our company’s advertising for probably 15 vears; that is, the old Royal 
Company’s advertising. 

Q. You claim you do not know'what the nature of the advertising contract is?—A. 
Oh, in a general way, I know, yes. 

Q. Do you know enough about it so that you can intelligently answer my ques¬ 
tion?—A. I do not know of any such (‘ontracts. I think that the commission will 
probably find in one of the documents that it has had to deal with a full statement of 
the advertisement that appeared in the New York World, in which the Royal Baking 
Powder gets “down the banks.” 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) You say that the New York World has published an adver¬ 
tisement that is detrimental to your interests?—A. Yes. 

Q. That does not answer the question whether you yourself, in order to protect 
your interests, make a contract with the pajiers to exclude the advertisements of 
your rivals?—A. Only to the extent that they shall not vilify our goods; only to that 
extent, nothing more. 

Q. Not to the extent that they sliall not be pcfrmitted to protect their own goods?— 
A. They can advertise their own goods, and they are doing it, too. There are 
plenty of papers throughout the country publishing advertisements of alum liaking 
powders. 

Q. Will you explain a little more carefully what you mean by vilifying your 
goods?—A. Well, neutralizing the effect of our advertising on which we are spending 
our money. 

Q. Do you mean by attacking the quality of your goods, or by defending the qual¬ 
ity of theirs?—A. I mean by attacking the quality of our goods. 

Q. Do you have any contracts that prevent them from defending the quality of 
their own, as long as they do not attack yours?—A. Oh, no; 1 think the newspaper 
publishers, as a rule, are a pretty indei)endent set of men, and I do not tliink they 
would be bound by any such thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhar. ) You say that the contention is usually about the quality 
of the two kinds of goods, the cream of tartar and the alum?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any contest about price, in the advertising of either side?—A. No; I 
think not. 

^ Have you ever had a contest in the newspapers about the prices of the two 
articles?—A. If there has been any statement to that effect, I think the alum baking 
powder people have very likely said that there was no need of imying 50 cents for 
the cream of tartar baking iwwder when the purchaser could buy the alum baking 
powder for 26 cents. 

Q. Have you ever found a publisher that would under any condition exclude the 
advertising of any other comiastitor, whoever he might be?—A. No. 

Q. You also .say, unequivocally, that you have no contrac^ts of such character?—A. 

I do not know of any publisher who would nduse to publish their advertisements. 

Q. Provided that the exclusion was with res{)ect to anv other company?—A. Yes. 
Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) I would like to ask whether this purported contract came 
from the Royal Baking Powder Company. • 
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Copy of purponied amtrmt wiih KnoxvUle Joumal-Tnlmne. 

(Producing paper and reading;) “To the Knoxville Jonmal-Tribune. Please pub¬ 
lish articles as below, each one time, in daily and weekly, as pure straight reading, on 
top half of fifth page, set in the same size and style of type and with the same style 
of heading as the pure nading adjoining, leaded or solid to corrcsixind with such 
pure reading, to 1)C surroundecl by pure reading, and without date, mark, or any¬ 
thing to disignate them as paid matter; and with the express understanding that 
they are not at date of publication or afterward to be designated or classed by any 
article or advertisement in your paper as advertisements, or as paid for, or as ema¬ 
nating from us. Start with top one on list and publish, in same order,” etc. 

(Handing jiaper to witness.) Now, that contract puriairts to be signed by the 
Koyal Baking Powder Company and is dated May 24, liXX). 

y. (By Senator Kvi.k.) The' contract is supposed to be a photographic copy, 1 
believe.—A. Oh, I supisise this is all right. I do not know' anything to the. contrary. 
Certainly, if it is a photographic copy, it ought to lie. I do not see that we arc to get 
out of that on that account. 

y. (By Mr. Ke.vxepy.) Well, if you misrepresented the quality of the gooils of 
the other people under such a contract as that, would not tn(;y be precluded from 
answering you in that iiaiX'rV—A. The only representation that we give of the other 
people’s gooils is that tliey are alum goods and no(. fit to cat. That we say finst, last, 
and all the time. 

y. (By Senator Kvi.e.) And then you enter into a (siutract that they can not 
answer you on that point?—A. No. 

y. And the cheinisls can not answer you?—A. No; as J told you, J have more 
respect for the press of the United States than that. I do not think you could put 
your hands on a man who would 1 k‘ liound by such a contract. 

(J. (By Mr. Kennedy.) As that one there?—A. No, not as that; such a i‘onti'act 
as the chairman referred to. 

STATEMENTS MADE CONCEKNINO IIAKINO POWDERS IIEEOUE THE SENATE CoM.MITI'EE ON 
MASCF.Vm'lJllES. 


Witness (referring to document). This digest was prepared by the Industrial Com¬ 
mission's experts in fulfillment of a re.solHtion passed by the lbiih>il Slates Senate 
requesting tlie commission to digest and review tlie evidence taken before the Senate 
committee on manufactunis. Mr. .laijue.s, who is the president ot theso-called Ameri¬ 
can Baking I’owder As.sociation, says on page 1 111, “Tlie (II membersof tbeas-swiation 
include the laige manufacturers; the other 4.')0 or so are manufacturers who make 
the baking powdiw as a side line.” The latter make the kinil of goorls that are put 
out to the publii; at anywhere from .'> to .50 cents a pound, with the prizes. I think 
if the letter N had been added to that word “side” so as to make it “snide” it 
might have cxpre.ssed it more clearly. 1 notice also a statement here that wherever 
we find any opiiortiinity of furthering our own interests, we are very apt to avail 
ourselves of it; certainly we do, just the same as other (wotile. I also see here a 
ridlection on the Senate’s committee on manufactures by a Mr. Dudley, one of the 
manufacturers of “sidieme” goods, in which he .«ays, “Th<‘ committee took a large 
amount of evidence which was purely fictitious,” I do not know what that means; 
it struck me as laang a remarkable sort of expression to make. 

THE UOYAl. RAKINU POWDEK COMPANV’s ATTITUDE TOWARD .srATE I.EOISI.ATIOX AOAINST 
AEIIM IIAKINO POWDER.' 

y. (By Mr. Jknks.) It has been assertrsl manv times that bills have bram intro¬ 
duced into legislatures and sometimes passed, forbidding the use of alum in the 
preparation of food, and tliat this has tieen interjiretisl as lorbidding the use of alum 
baking jicwders. Do you know whether, as a imitter of fact, such laws Imvc lieen 
)iasae<r?—A. Yes. 

(J. Can you nanll any states in which such laws have Ix'en passed?—A, I know 
what you are driving at cxaidly. You mean Missouri. 

y. Yi-s; that is one that I had in mind,—A. Well, I want to say right here and 
now, and with all the solemnity that attaches to an oath, that the Boval Baking 
I’owder Coiniiany never had knowledge ol that law when it was being jiasscd, nor 
>y any act, word, or ileed had to do with the passage of it, although the contrary 
Ris la'en charged by the other side. That is not the only foul charge they make, 
'low, I ehaige that’ they have lieen going to legislatiin's and iiitiTHiiicing these bills 
Rid then killing them, and then saying to the world, “Why, all the states have 
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reiectpiJ these bills against alum,” ami I name Georgia, Virginia, and Tennessee par¬ 
ticularly. Wo have said nothing. We have attended to our business. Wo have 
simply 1(0011 vilified and abused by these people, who have not anything else to do, 
it seems to me. 

Q. You say that the Royal Baking I’owder Company has had no connection what¬ 
ever with such legislation?—A. Why, it was the greatest surprise to us in the world 
when we heard of it. " . , . , . 

Q. Would you make the same statement with reference to the pure-food bills m 
other states—bills that include alum and alum baking powder?- A. As I say, 1 think 
our friends have been very vigilant, very active in setting up tliese things and 
knocking them down. They certainly are trying to fasten it upon us. 

Q. You say positively, then, with reference to the pther states, us well as with 
reference to Slissonri, that the Royal Baking I’owder Company has taken no part in 
promoting legislation against alum baking powders?—A. Oh, we have tried in all 
proper ways to get legislation. I think we tried to do so in the state of New York. 

Q. In other states also?—A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. (By Senator Kvi.k.) What do you mean by proper legislation?—A. Legislation 
against the use of alum. 

Q. It was not to protect your own goods, then?—A. It was not to jirotect our own 
gocsls particularlv, but it was against alum. 

Q. You made'the statement a moment ago that the alum baking powder p ople 
were guilty of introducing these bills into legislatures and killing them?—A. That is 
our lielief. 

Q. Do vou know it?—A. That is our lielief. 

Q. Yoiidonot know it positively?—A. No; we have no evidence of it at all, but 
that is our belief. 

Q. (By Mr. Jk.vks. ) You have no evidence at all?—A. No; somebody has lieen 
doing it; we have not. 

Q. (By Senator Kvi.e.) You have done it in some States?—A. Where we found 
some bills introduced, we have tried to i(roperly further them. 

Q. So the New Ysirk bill was not introduced at your instance?- A. No. 

(i. I understood you to say a moment ago you tried to [)l■otect yourselves and get 
proper legislation?—A. We do. 

Q. I thought you stated vou had had the New York bill introduced, or words to 
that effect?—A. No; I think not. 

Q. Or that you had endeavored to secure proper legislation?-A. M ell, it may 
have been. Wv. have been charged and saddled with so many things started by these 
alum people that we are a little, indignant about it. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ie.nks.) At any rate, the bill was introduced in the Now York legisla¬ 
ture, and it tended to restrict the use of the alum tiaking powder, and you did what 
you could in proper ways, you say, to further that legislation in New York.^ A. Yes; 
we were encouraged in tliat by the fact that there are to-day, I lielieve, on the^statute 
books of Massachusetts, New' Hampshire, and New York, either laws or ordinances 
or regulations of the boards of health, or something of that sort, against using alum 
in whisky. . 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e.) Do you know who was instrumental in gottingthose laws 
(lassed?—A. Oh, no. 

METHODS KMl*I.OYEl) BY TIIK UOY.AL COMPANY TO PROMOTE liEOISLATlON—THE NATIONAli 

HEALTH SOCIETY.* 


Q. (By Mr. Jenkh.) You spoke of promoting this legislation agajnyt alum baking 
powders in the state of New York by all proper mean.^^. Would you mind slating 
what general means you did employ in promoting this legislation?—A. We probably 
had an attorney or representative there. 

Q. To present the matter before the committee?—A. Yes; in the ordinary way. 
I think Jjeople who live in Washington ought to be thoroughly familiar with that 

sort of thing. . xt t i 

Q. Do you recall what attorney was engageil to present yonr wise?—A. No; I do 

Q, Do you know anything with reference to what has been called the National 
Health Society that has taken an acaive part in promoting this legislation in favor of 
pure foo<I in'different states?—A. I think the National Health Society had better 

answer for itself. . . .1 1 

Q. The question was whether you knew anything with reference to the National 
Health Society?—A. There is such an organization incorporated, 1 believe. 

Q. Where are its headquarters?—A. In New York City. 


> Su(51>. 
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(J. lias the Royal Baking Powder Company been in the habit ol contributing to 
that soi iety?—A.' Well, in other words, you mean to ask whether the Royal Baking 
Powder Company is the Health Society? 

Q. If you pnU'er to put it in that way.—A. Well, this i.s lining out just exactly as 
I thought it would. 

tj. We are giving you an opportunity to protect yourself fully. Do you care to 
answer that (iU(!stion? 1 asked if the Royal Baking Powder Coitipany has ts'en in 
Ihe habit of contributing to the sup])ort of the National Health Society?—A. It may 
have done so; yea. 

(J. Has it done so?—A. I will not say that it has or has not. 

Q. Do you know Wr. D. J. Kelly?—A. Yes; I know Mr. Kelly. 

(j. What i.s his (wsition in the National Health Society?—A. I think the .National 
IK'alth Soisety and Mr. Kelly can answer that ladter than I can. 

Q. Do you know what his position is?—A. 1 do not think it is fair to interrogate 
iiK! on a lot of matters that do not pertain to our business at all. 

Q. The (|ue.stion i.s asked liecause a charge has t)een made-(Inlerrupting.) I 

know there have been a gmat many charges niiule. We would not do very liiuch 
else if we were to answer all the charges which have been made against us. 

Q. The charg', has been made that Mr. D. J. Kelly is practically supi>orted by 
the Royal Baking Powder Compa.iy as the National Health Society.—het the 
peo|ile who make thi! charge prove it. 

Q. We give yon an o[iportmiity of denying it.—A. Will you let the people who 
make the <diaig(\ jirove it? I will .say uotliing more, het the jieople who make the 
charge (irove it . You are not going "to prove it by me. 

(J. {By .VIr. Tom pk i .ss. ) 1 )o you make appropriations for the purixise of jiromoting 
h'gislation favorable to your baking powder and unfavorable to others?—A. We s|a‘ud 
our money ailvertising our jjooils and making a market for them. 

Q. And in promoting legislation?—A. No. 

Q. Yon said a moment ago that you sent a man to the legislature at Albany; did 
yon pay for that?—A. Well, in a matter of that kind; but when you speak of an 
.ippropViation 1 understand that to bcadifferentthing. Naturally, when we employ 
a man we pay him. 

(h Do yon emjiloy men freiiuently?—A. No, no; the whole thing has been a source 
■ if annoyance to us these last two years, a very great source of annoyance. 

t-l (liy Senator Kvi.e.) Does the National Health Society make appropriations 
along (hilt line?—A. That the National Health Society w ill have to answer for itself. 

(J. (By Mr. KAKani.ui.) Ilow' long has this National Health Society been in 
e.xisteucc?—A. I do not know. 

(J. How long since your attention was called to it?—A. Oh, I think you proliably 
saw inference to it in some of the literature that certain of our opponents have 
put out. 

tj. Do you know whether it has anything; to do with a committee of the National 
Pharmaceutical Association formed to aid pure-food legislation in the various 
states?—A. I do not know. 

(J. (By Senator Kvi.b.) Are you treasurer of the Royal Compiny?— A. Yes. 

Q. Ami you do not know, vou said, whether the Royal Baking Powder Company 
makes contriliutiou.s to the National Health Society?—A. How did I answer that 
before? 

(J. I think you answered before that you would not say that they had, nor would 
you say that they had not.-A. Well, I will let that answer stand. 

Q. (By Mr. Ke.nneoy.) I would like to ask if there is any bona fide National 
Health Society, and if you can pive us a list of the otlicers of tl’ie society?—.A. Wuth 
regard to that, I think I have given all the information that I have. 

Q. You did not name the oflicers?—A. No. 

(i. (By Mr. Junks. ) Can yon give us the address, so that we can send to them and 
get the information? Would New York City reach them?—A. Union Square, New 
York City, would, I think. 

TiiK L.IW OK KNouANi) enonintTs the use ok ai,u.m hakino powders.' 

Q. (By Senator Kvi,k. ) Have you a further statement to make on your own 
account, relating to this subject, for the lienetit of the commission?—A. VV'ell, I would 
like to say this; There is an English law against the use of alum. As first (tas^d, 
the law prohibiting the sale of injurious food iiriKlucts was helil in the Norfolk, Eng¬ 
land, alum liaking powder ease to lie not applicable to alum linking powder, but the 
law was amendeato meet tins decision anu proliibit the sale of alum bakingj pow¬ 
ders. Any person who will read tlie files of the Loudon Grocer, as they are issued 
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from week to week, will find prosecutions right along against the alum makers and 
sellers. 

Q. Are there similar laws elsewhere in Europe?—A. 1 believe it has been testified 
so. But I can speak with wrtainty in regard to England, betause I have seen these 
publications in tlie Ix)ndon Grocer. 

Q. Your information with reference to the other countries is not definite?—A. No. 

(J. (By Mr. Oi.arke.) Do you know whether or not they have a National Health 
Society in England?—A. No; I do not. 

THE VAl.l'K OF TRAUE-MAKKS AS ASSETS. 

Q. (By Mr. .Tenks.) Do you consider the names of your various brands of baking 
powdersj such as the “Royal,” the “Price,” and so on, tilt be in themselves valuable 
assets?—A. Oh, yes. It luis taken years and years to build up those trade-marks. I 
think the geiieraPpublic has a very poor appreciation or understanding of the value 
of trade-marks. 

y. It is your judgment that the tnule-marks that you use in your business form a 
really valuable part of the assets for capitalization?— A. Why, undoubtedly. It has 
taken over 40 years to build them up. 

euonuorioN and importation of cream of tartar.' 

Q. Did you state that hicarlxmate of soda and cream of tartar were the essential 
ingredients of your baking powder?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you get the cream of tartar? Is it im])orted?—A. Yes; the argol from 
which it is made comes from Euroiie. The Euroixsan output is aixait 70,(KX),(XK1 
])Ounds a year. 

Q. How much is importeil?—A. About 40 per cent of that is imported. 

Q. Can you tell about what proportion of the amount imported is used by the 
Royal Baking Powder Comiiany?—A. Understand, that does not all go into liaking 
powder, because we sell cream of tartar to our eoin|)etitors in the, cream of tartar 
business. I should tliink that perhaps about 35 [air cent of the cream of tartar that 
the Tartar Chemical Comi>any makes is sold to concerns that manufimture cream of 
tartar baking powder. 

Q. These concerns are outside of your own comiiany?—A. Yes. 

COMPARATIVE VALUE OF MATERIALS ENTSRLNI! INTO ALUM AND CREAM OF TARTAR 

BAKINO POWDERS. 

A. (Continuing.) I might just a<ld that the relative value of the materials that enter 
into the alum baking powiter as compared with the value of the materials that enter 
into the cream of tartar baking powders are alKiut as I is toli; so that when the Royal 
liaking powder sells at .50 cents the other is not worth to excixid 8. When Royal 
baking powder sells, as it does more freipiently, for 43 cents, the other should sell 
for?. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Is it your claim that because the material is more expensive 
it is better?—A. Well, naturally. If it were>not lietter we would not pay the money 
for it, that is all. That is a very natural commercial conclusion. 

Q. Is not wlieat flour better than cream of tartar?—A. You would not jiay $15 for 
a coat if you could get a $10 coat just as good. 

Q. Wheat flour is cheaper, is it not?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you recall what the current market price of cream of tartar is?—A. I think 
about 20 cents or 22 cents. 

Q. Do you say you do not know whether wheat flour is cheaper than that?—A. I 
will say, I have not figured on that. 

Q. Would it be your iwntention that if flour is cheaper it is deleterious?—A. No; I 
do not think so. 1 do not think you can very well compare the price of one article 
with the price of another, and say that the cheaper is deleterious. A man gets a glass 
of lager for 5 cents. He may tie able to get a glass of whisky lor 15 cents. A con¬ 
noisseur might, pcrhajis, pay a dollar for a pony of brandy. I assume that the man 
that pays a dollar for a pony of brandy is getting a lietter article. 

Q. Then, what is the point of this statement of the relative cost of the material? 

Do you make that to justify the higher price for your article, or do you make it-A. 

(Interrupting.) Simply on the broad ground that ours is a better article and worth 
the money; that is all. . , . , , 

Q. You do not make it then as a reflection on the other article simply tiecause the 
other is cheap?—A. Oh, no; except we have tnien denounced as demanding an 
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extravagant price, while they claim to be good fricnda of the public, and to give them 
Bomething for nothing; that ia all. 

A. Do any of your ailvertii-ementa speak of the comparative cheapness of the alum 
baking iwwdera with a view of creating an impression that biitause they are (^heap 
they are injurious?—A. Not as to the relative values. The alum powders run from 
5 to 50 cents a pound, and while it is pretty hard to tell all the reasons, I sui>poae 
some of the goods are not inanufactured with the same care as others. 

Q. Do you admit that the chea|wr an article is, the better it is for the i)eople, pro- 
vidisl it ia all right otherwise?—A. Certainly I do. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Exiiihit I .—Crrltjirithi of Tnomfumitiim of Roi/ot Jinkituj Pmndn Company. 

We, the undersignwi, do hereby associate ourselves into a corixiratiou under and 
by virtue of the i>rovi8ions of an act of the legislature of the .State of New Jersey, 
entitled “An act coneerning coriKirations (Revision of 189()),” approved April 21, 
1898, and the several supplements thereto and acts amendatory thereof, for the pur¬ 
poses hereinafter immtiomsl, and we do hereby assume to amt for saitl corporation 
all the rights, jiowers, and jirivileges granted to and conferred upon corporations by 
the laws of the State of New.ler.sey, anil do hereby I’ertify and set forth as follows: ' 

I. The name of the, eorjioration'is Rovai. Bakino Pownua Co-mcanv. 

II. The location of the principal ofliec in the .Stale is 324 Warren Street, Jersey 
City, Hudson County, New Jersey, and the name of the agent therein and in charge 
thereof upon whom process against this corporation may be served is Kamuel IJm- 
eriek, junior. 

III. The objects for which the corporation ia formtsl are manufacturing, Imying, 
selling, importing, e.xporting, refining, and dealing in Imking powders, argols, cream 
of tartar, tartaric acid, and all other imemicals which are or may l)c component iiarts 
of baking powder or may lie conveniently produced or dealt in in connection tnen‘- 
with, ami generally to carry on any manufacturing or other hmsimsis which can con¬ 
veniently 1)0 carried on in conjunction with any of the matters aforesaid, or in or 
upon the premi.scs of the company; also to purchase, acquire, hold, and diapo.se of 
pjitent rights, letters |)atenl, proces.sea, devices, inventions, trade-marks, ex])erience, 
formulas, good will, and other rights; and also to i)urcha«e, hold, sell, assign, trans¬ 
fer, mortgage, iiledge, and otherwise disiK)8e of the shares of the capital stock, or of 
any bonds, securities, or evidences of indebted ness ereateil by any other coriroration 
or corporations of the State of New Jersey or of any other State, and white owner of 
such stock to exercise all the righte, powers, and ])rivilegea of ownership, including 
the right to vole thereon; and also to do and transiiet all .acts, business, and things 
incident to or relating to or cotivenient in carrving out its husineas, as aforesaid. 

Kaid corporation may conduct business in other States or in foreign countries, ami 
have one or more ofUcea out of the State of New Jersey, and may hold, purchase, 
mortgage, and convoy real and |)ersonal property out of tlie State of New Jersey. 

The directors may hold their meetings and have an office and keep the books of 
the corporation (except the stock and transfer books) outside of the State of New 
Jersey. 

IV'. The amount of the total authorized capital stock of the corporation shall lie 
twenty million dollars (?2t),000,001)). The inimlHW of shares into which the same is 
divided is two hundred thousand, and the par value of each share is one hundred 
dollars. The amount of capital stock with which it will lommeuce business ia one 
thousand dollars. 

The capital slock shall l)e of two classes; preferreil shick and common stock. Ten 
million dollars of the capital stock shall be preferred stock, but at no time shall the 
total amount of the preferred stock excetsl two-tliinls of the actual capital paid in 
lash or proj)crty. 

The power to fix the amount to l)e reserved as a working capital for the cori)ora- 
lion is hereby given to the directors, and the rights to dividends from profits shall 
be subject thereto, but no such working capital shall be a<'cumulated until all divi- 
ilends due on the preferred stock shallpaid. 

The preferrvsl stock shall receive dividends at the rate of and not exceeding six per 
centutn t)er annum. Such dividends shall be payable (juarter yearly on the first day 
of July, October, January, and April, and the first dividend representing the four 
amounts beginning March first, eighteen hundrwl anil ninety-nine, shall I)e for two 
per cent and shall be fiayable July first, eighteen hundreil and ninety-nine. Such 
dividends shall bo cumulative, and if the profits in any one year declarable as divi¬ 
dends shall not bo sufficient to pay such dividends for such year upon said preferred 
stock, the same shall be made up from profits of a later (leriod until the full amount 
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of dividends liorein sjiecificd, without interest, shall have been paid ujion the pre¬ 
ferred stork, before any dividend is declared on the common stock. The amount of 
such annual dividend on the preferred stock shall in each year be reserved for such 
payment Udore any dividend shall be set apart or paid on the common stock. 

The balance of the net profits of the company declarable as dividends shall be dis¬ 
tributed among the holders of the common stock. The face value of the preferred 
stock and accrued and unpaid dividends shall, in the event of the dissolution of the 
company and division of its aasets, lie paid in full liefore any sum whatever shall be 
paid on account of the common stock, and thereafter the common stock shall be 
entitU*d to the entire assets remaining. 

So long as the dividends re.served on said preferred stock shall be paid as and when 
the same are by this insirnment jnovided to be jiaid, the holders of the iireferred 
stock shall have no voting power on any question. In tli8 event, however, that any 
dividend duo on the preferred stock shall not be paid when payable hereunder, anil 
shall remain so unpaid for a jieriod of four months, then a special meeting of the 
stockholders of the coiiiiiany shall be called at the request of any preferred stock¬ 
holder or stockholders owning preferred stock of the par value of fifty thousand dol¬ 
lars ($50,000), which meeting shall be convened on ten days’ notice by mailing a 
copy of such notice to each jireferred stockholder of record at the time such notice is 
mailed to his address as the sameaiipeai’S at tlie time upon the prefi>rred-stock ledger 
hereinljelow mentioned; and at such meeting, if said dividend still remains iniiiaid, 
the holders of a majority of the preferred slock present or represinited at said meet¬ 
ing shall lie entitleii to elect a new hoaril of directors of tlie company, and the voting 
power theretofore vested exclusively in the commoii stock of tlie company shall for 
the time being wholly cease. 

The election of the new hoard of directors in the manner hereinahove specified 
shall terminate the term of office of each nieinber of the existing board of directors 
elected by the conmion stockholders. Thereafter and until all arrearages of divi¬ 
dends shall have heen paid, or accumulated as hereinafter providisl, ujioii the pre¬ 
ferred stock, the voting power theretofore, vested exclusively in the common stock 
shall vest and renuiinjn the holders of the preferred stock. One month after the 
payment of all defaulted dividends upon the preferred stock or the accumulation of 
net earnings equal to said defaulted dividends, the voting i>owor tlieii vested exclu¬ 
sively in tlte preferred stock shall cease, and such exclusive voting power shall laj 
restored to the holders of the common stock, and a new board of directors may Ix^ 
elected by such exclusive vote of tin; common stock at a mei'ting duly called and 
held us above provided, concerning any meeting following a default in the payment 
of dividends on the preferred stock, save ojdy that notice thereof shall be given 
alone to the holders of the common stock, and, such meeting being held and such 
new board Iteing elected, the term of office of each director elected by the vote of 
the preferred stock shall at once expire. 

At the end of each fiscal year the company shall cause a full audit of its accounts 
to be made by some certified public accountant, which audit shall at all times he 
oiien to the inspection of all holders of the preferred stock of the company. 

During any period of time that the corporation shall lie manage<l by a board of 
directors elected by the preferred-stock holders, the hooka of account showing the 
basincss and earnings of the said corporation shall lie open at all reasonable times, 
not oftener than once in 3 months, to the insiiection and examination of tlie owners 
of a majority of the common stock. 

Tho by-laws of the corporation shall contain provisions eousistent with the fore¬ 
going, and the portion of said by-laws so jiroviding shall not be subject to amendment 
or change save by the, aasent in writing of at least two-thirds of all the outstanding 
shares of the preferreil stock and also by the vote of at least two-thiVds of all out¬ 
standing shares of the common stock of the company. 

A preferretl-stock ledger shall be kept by tbe comjiany at its principal office, set¬ 
ting forth the names and post-office arldresses of the jireferred stockholders, respec¬ 
tively, and the number of shares of preferred stock held by each, and ea<ih transfer 
of preferred stock of the company, and like information as to each transferee shall 
from time to time Ixi enteretf upon such lerlger, which shall be at all reasonable 
times open to the inspection of any owner of said preferred stock. 

No mortgage shall Ix) createrl of assumed by the company, nor shall any class of 
its capital stock now or hereafter existing, other than its common stock, be increased, 
nor shall said company lie merged into or consolidated with any other company 
unless (in the event that the company shall at tho time lie manag'd by a board of 
directors elected b)i the holders of the common stock) there shall be first obtained 
the consent in writing of the holders of seventy-fiae per cent of the preferred stock 
outstanding at the time, or unless (in the event that at such time the company shall 
be managed by a board of directors elected by the holders of )Jlio preferred stock) 
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the like consent to be first obtained of the holders of seventy-five ))er cent of the 
common stock. 

The foregoing provisions sliall be construed as limitations upon the voting power 
of the holders of the Ciipital stock of the company (no voting power whatever on any 
question being vested in the holders of the preferred stock, except as hereinabove 
provided), any future law of the State of New Jersey in anywise to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding, said jtrovisions having been agreed upon lietw'een the prties to these 
presents as constituting conditions precedent of the organization of said comjiany. 

V. The names and [lost-ofBce aadresse.s of the incorixiratorH and the number of 
shares subscribed for by each are as follows; 


Naino. 

P. 0. ii(ldr<\s.s. 

No. of 
Kharossulo 
scribed for. 



2 shares. 

2 shares. 

2 shares. 

2 sliares. 

2 shares. 


■1» iMactronotigh s(., htiriiiigh of Bnxiklvii, ciiv of 

York, N. y. 


SKiimcl B. ljuvreiicc. 

Astor PliU’O, borougli of JlanhatUiii, <-Hv tif Now York, 
aV. V. 

r)50 I'jirk iivf., lioroiigli of Manlialtan, cfly of N(.'w Ytirk ... 




]0 shares. 


The iwriod for the duration of the company shall be unlimiU'd. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our bands and seals, resfartively, the 
twenty-eighth day of February, eighteen hundred and ninety-nine. 


Jas. C. Yohno. 

[1„ s. 

ij. Behtha.vd Smitu. 

[1,. s. 

Heshv ( 1 . Dp-mokhst. 

[l,. s. 

yA.Mri!i, B. Lawiif.nce. 

[l,. s. 

Se.MNKE W. White. 

[l.. s. 


.Signed, sealed, and ilelivered in the jiresence of— 

On.iB. Kno.ut Mii.iJi. 

State of New Youk, Vouiii}i of Nev York, .w 
Be it rememliered that on this twenty-eighth day of Februarv, eighteiui hundred 
and ninety-nine, before me, the suliscriber, a commissioner of deeds of the State of 
New Jersey, lairsonally appeareil James C. Young, J.. Bertrand .Smith, Henry ('. 
Itemorest, Samuel B. Ixrwrence, anil Sumner W, White, who I am satisfied are the 
persona named in and who executed the fonsgoiug eei-tificate, and 1 having first made 
known to them the contents thereof, they did each acknowledge that they signed, 
sealed, and delivered the same a.s their voluntary act and deed. 

(liven under my hand and oflicial seal this 28th day of February, bSttik 
[n. s.] (!nAKi,ES I'lmiAH Jlii.ns, 

Chiiimixmimr of Dmh forllii: Slolr of ynr Jcrxeij in Anc York, 

115 Jlrootf trail, .V. Y. VHtj. 

[UKi. internal-revenue atamii, eanei'lled.] 

State of New Yoiik, (bioiti/ of New York, «*; 

Be it remembered that on this twenty-eighth day of February, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-nine, tiefore me, the suliscriber, a notary public in and for the city and 
county of New York, personally appeared James C. Young, L. Bertrand Smith, 
Henry C. Demorest, tkimuel B. lAiw'rence, and Sumner W. White, who 1 am satis- 
lied are the persons named in and who executed the foregoing certificate, and I 
laving first made known W them the contents thereof, they did each acknowledge 
hat they signed, sealed, and delivered the same as their voluiitary act and deed. 

(’. P. NoiiTIIKOl', 

Nolarii Jkahlic, New Ibrl' (ti. 

[10c. internal-revenue stani|i, cancelled.] 

Itate of New Yobk, County of New York, xx; 

I, William Sohmer, clerk of the county of New York, and also clerk of the supreme 
ourt for the said county, the same being a court of record, do hereby certify that 
k P. Northrop, whose name is subscribed to the certiHiate of the proof or acknowl- 
dgiuent of the annexed instrument and therein written, was at tne time of faking 
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Bnch proof and acknowledgment a notary public in and for said county, duly com¬ 
missioned and sworn, and authorized by the laws of said State to take the acknowl¬ 
edgments and proofs of deeds or conveyances for land, tenements, or hereditaments 
in said State of New York. And further, that I am well acquainted with the hand¬ 
writing of such notary public, and verily believe that the signature to said certificate 
of proof or acknowleclgment is genuine. 

In totiiuony whereof I liave hereunto set my hand anti affixed the seal of the said 
court and county the 1 day of Mcli., 18!)t(. 

[l,. s.] _ W.M. SoiiMEa, ('lerk. 

[lOc,. intemal-reveniie stamp, cancelletl.] 

[Kndorsod.] 

“Receivcil iif the Hudson Co., N. .1., clerk’s office Mar. 1st, A. 1). 18f)ll, and 
recorded in clerk’s record No.-, on page-. 

John (i. Fisiieu, Clerk." 

“Filed Mur. I, I8II9. 

Ceouok WeuTs, firrtiari/ of Utate." 


State os New Jeiwev, Di’pnrtmnil of Slole: 

I, (ieorge Wurts, sttcretary of state of the State of New Jersey, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true copy of the cfirtilicate of incorporation of Royal Baking 
Powder Company and the endorsements thereon, as the same is taken from and com¬ 
pared with the original filed in my office on the first day of March, A. D. 1899, and 
now remaining on file therein. 

In testimony whereof 1 have hereunto act my hand and affixed my official seal, at 
Trenton, this eighteenth day of May, A. 1). 1901. 

[seal.] (iEOROE WvKtn , tSemiary of State. 


E.xniinT 2.— lly-lairx <f Iloi/al Jlakimj I’oinhr I'ompmy. 

.Vrtici.k Meeting of xiorkholders. 

Sec. 1. The annual meeting of stockholders shall lie held at the principal office of 
the coinjiany, in the Slate of New Jersey, on the fimt Tuesday of February in each 
year after the year 1899, at 12 o’clock in. The polls shall he open from 12.15 to 1.15 
p. m., under the supervision of two or more inspectors of election (no one of whom 
shall be a camlidate for the office of director), to be apisiinted liy vote of the stock 
present or represented at the meeting and cinalifiisl to vote for directors. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the stockholders may Vie called by the president, and 
shall be called whenever stockholders of record owning one-fifth of the capital stock 
of the company issued and outstanding at t^ie time and having the right to vote shall, 
in writing, make application ttierefor to the president or directors, stating the object of 
such meeting. The business transacted at special meetings shall be confined to the 
objects stated in the call. 

Sec. 3. A special meeting of the stockholders of the company shall also be called, 
as providtsl in the articles of incorporation, by the president, at the request of any 
stockholders owning preferred stock of the {>ar value of $.50,000,^ in case of four 
months’ default in jayment of dividends on the preferred stock. In case of the 
neglect or rcfn.sal of the prcaident to call such a sjcecual meeting upon such request, 
such meeting may txs called by any such requesting preferred stockholders. 

Sec. 4. Notice of the time, place, and object of each special meeting of stockholders 
shall be maileil to each stockholder at least ten days before the date specified for the 
meeting, addressed to his pla<x; of residence or business as the same appears in the 
list of addresses which shall Ire kept by the secretary of the comiany. 

Sec. 5. So long as the dividends reserved on the prefernxl stock of the company 
shall be paid as and when tbe same become due and payable, the holders of Uie 
preferred stock shall have no voting power on any question, but the voting power 
at all such elections shall lie vested exclusively in the common stock. If any divi¬ 
dend on the preferred stock shall not he paid when due, and shall remain unpaid 
for the priod of four months, the preferred stockholders may at a special meeting of 
the stockholdere called as provide in section 3 of this article elect a new board of 
directors to serve until the next annual meeting of the stockholders or until their 
successors are elected. • 
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The election of such new board of directors by the preferred stockholders shall 
terminate the terms of office of esn^h member of the existing board of directors 
elected by tlie common shtck. Thereafter and until all arrearages of dividends upon 
the pieterred stock sliall have been paid or accumulated, the holders of common 
stock slmll have no voting power on any question. One month after the payment 
of all defaulted dividends uixui the prcferi-ed stock or the accumulations of net earn¬ 
ings equal to such defaulted dividends, the voting power then vested exclusively in 
the preferred stock shall cease, and such exclusive voting power shall be restored to 
the noldcrs of the common stock, and the new board of directors may lie elected by 
sindi exclusive vote of the common stock at a meeting duly calleii and held as in 
ser^tion .3 of this article above provided concerning any meeting following a default 
in the payment of dividends on the preferred stock, save only that notice thereof 
shall be given alone to the holders of the common stock, and such meeting being 
held and such now board being elected, the term of office of each director elected 
by the vote of the preferreil stock shall at once expire. 


AiiTici.K. II.—Directors. 

Hra'. i. The boanl of directors shall consist of not less than five stockholders or of 
such greater numtier, not exceeding tliirhien, as by action of the directors or stock¬ 
holders may be from time to time prescwilied. The first Isiard shall lie elected by 
iiallotat the first meeting of the company, and the members thereof shall hold office 
as lierein providcsl and until their successors are elected. 

Sue. 2. A majority of the directors shall constitute a (piorum for the transaction of 
business. 

The board of directors shall meet for the election of officers and the transaction of 
business without unnwe.ssary delay after each annual meeting of the stockholders. 

Skc. S. The directers may hold their meetings and have an office and keep the 
iKioks of the conqiany (except the stock and transfer books) at such place outside of 
the fitate of New Jersey as may be fixed by them. 

Si«'. 4. The term of office of directors elected at annual meetings of the stockliold- 
ei-s shall lie one year, or until their succe.«sors are elected; provided, however, tliat 
the terms of office of each director of the company shall cease upon the election of 
Ids succc.ssor at any sjiecial meeting called for the purpose and in the mamier speci¬ 
fied in sections 3 and 6 of Article I of these by-laws. 

8ec. 5. The directors shall elect by ballot from among their number a jiresident 
and one or more vicii-presidenfs. A secretary and a treasurer shall bo elected or 
appointed by the boanl of directors either from their own number or not, as the 
board in each case elects. 

The secretary shall he sworn to the faithful discharge of his duties. 

The treasurer shall give bonds for the faithful discharge of his duties, in such sura 
and with such sureties as the directors may from time to time require. 

The Isiard of directors may also from time to time by resolution appoint such other 
officer or officers with siicii powers as may by resolution be determined. 

8kc. (). The stockholders shall have the power to fill any vacancy occurring in the 
boanl of directers, and any person elected to fill a vacancy in the board of directors 
shall hold office for the remainder of the term of office of the director whom he 
succeeds. 

Sec. 7. Meetings of thelxiard of directorsmay bcialledatany timeby the president 
of tlie company. Directors shall be notified in writing of the time and place of all 
meetings of the lioard, at least two days prior thereto. Any director may, however, 
in any instance waive such notice in so far as he is concerns. 


Ahticle III .—Rcectilirc commitk)!. 

[See amirndment May 4, IMH), HUnrhcd.] 

Sec. 1. The president shall appoint two directors, who, with the president, shall 
constitute an executive committee, which committee shall have and exercise the 
powers of the board in the intervals Mwecii the meetings of the board. 

The executive committee shall keep full and complete minutes and records of its 
meetings, proceedings, and acts held and taken in intervals between the meetings of 
the IxHird of directors, and shall from time to time submit the same to the board. 
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Royal Raking Powder Compimy—Amendment to by-laws adopted May 4tb,''lS!)9. 

Abticlk III .—Rxemtire committee. 

Section 1, The president shall appoint four ijersons, holders of the common stock 
of the Royal Baking; Powder Company, and at least three of whom sliall be directors, 
who, with the president, shall constitute an executive committee, wliich coramitteo 
shall have and exercise the powers of the board of directors in the interi'als between 
the meetings of the board. 

The executive tommittee shall keep full and complete minutes and records of its 
meetings, proccialings, and acts held and taken in intervals between the meetinra of 
the board of directors, and shall from time to time submit the same to the board. 

Meetings of the executive committee shall only be iTillftl on at least one day’s 
notice to all the members unless a waiver of such notice is signed. 

Am’ici.E IV .—The jiresideiil and rirc-presideiit. 

Sec. 1. The president shall preside at all meetings of the board of directors and 
shall sign all certificates of stock of the company, lie shall have power, in his dis¬ 
cretion, to examine the books and the accounts Of all officers, agents, and employees 
of the company. He shall prepare a report for the annual meeting of the stock¬ 
holders, which shall be submitted to the board of directors tor approval. He shall 
have and exercise general supervision over all th<^ business affairs of the company, 
and shall have authority to negotiah^ trade contracts and engage and dlschaige and 
fix the salaries of all emjiloyees other than those appointisl or emj)loyed by the 
board or executive committee. He shall report from time to time to the executive 
committee and keep them advised of alt business of the company. 

Sec. 2. The vice-presidents. In ease of the absence or inability of the pre,»ident, 
the duties of his office shall be ]ierforined by one of the viee-pre.sidents, to be desig¬ 
nated by the president, and in case of his failure to designate, by the board of direct¬ 
ors at any meeting and without notice on the written consent of a majority of the 
holders of the common stock. 

.\ UTici.E V. — Rerrehiry. 

Sec. 1. The secretary shall keej) the minutes of the proceedings of the meetings of 
the stockholders, of the board of directors, and of tlie executive commit tee, and shall 
be custodian of the same. He shali also record all the votes of the directors, execu¬ 
tive committee, and stcs'kholdcrs in a ixsik to lie kept for that jiiirpose. 

Sec. 2. He shall have charge of the corporate seal of the company, and shall in the 
course of its business affix the same to all stock certificates issued, and when author¬ 
ized by the Imard of directors or by the executive committee so to do, he shall affix 
the seal to contracts and other instrmnents. 

Sei'. 3. Ho shall, under the direction of the directors, give all notices reijuircd for 
the election of directors, and meetings of the dimitors and stockholders. 

Sec. 4. lie shall have charge of all records, resolutions, and pajicrs acted ujiou by 
the board, and also of all letters and papers pertaining to the affairs of the board of 
directors. 

Sec. 6. The transfer hooks of the company shall be kept under his direction, and 
he shall jierform such other duties as he may lie charged with by the board of direct¬ 
ors or executive committee. 

Sec. (5. In the absence of the secretary, the Ixiard may apjxiint a secretary pro tern. 
to make record of its meetings and do whatever else pertaining to such office tlie 
board may direct. 

Article \'I.— Treamrer. 

Sec. 1. The treasurer shall receive and have charge of all funds belonging to the 
company, and shall dejxisit the same to the, credit of the company in such place or 
places as the board of directors or executive committee may direct, and shall disburse 
the same. He shall sign all checks of said company, which shall also lie counter¬ 
signed by such otlier officer or employee of tlie company as may from time to time 
be empowered in that regard by the boanl of directors or the executive committee. 

Article VII .—Transfer and registration of stock. 

Sec. 1. All transfers of stock shall be signed by the stockholders, in person or by 
attorney, in a book to be provided for that purposi^ At the time of traiLsfer the old 
certificate for the shares transferred shall in each ease be surrendered and canceled 
and a new certificate issued in lieu thereof. - 
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Sue. 2. All certificates of stock issued shall bear the seal of the company and Ihi 
signeil by the president or a vice-president and the treasurer. The hoard of directors 
shall iiiaKe, and from time to time alter or amend, suitable regulations i>roviding for 
the registration of certificates of stock. 

Articlk VIII.— IHrkknub. 

Sec. 1. The preferred stock shall receive dividends at the rate of and not ertceediug 
six per centum per annum. Such dividends shall be payable (piarter-ycarly on the 
first days of .Inly, Octotier, January, and April, except that the first dividend, repre¬ 
senting the tour months beginning March 1,1899, shall be for two per cent and shall 
be payable July 1,1899. Such dividends shall lie cumulative, and if the profits in anv 
one year declarable as dividendssball not besnfficient to pay sucb ilividendsforsucli 
year, upon said preferred stock, the same shall 1 hi made up from profits of a later 
period until the full amount of dividends herein speeilied, without interest, sliall 
tiave beiMi paid upon the preferred stock before any dividend is declarable on the 
common stixik. 

The amount of such annual dividend on the jireferreil stock shall in each year be 
reservcfl for such iiayment before any dividend shall be set apart or paid on the 
common stock. 

The balance of the net profits of the company declarable as dividends .shall be dis¬ 
tributed among the holders of the common strx'k semi-annu,ally or ipiarter-yearly, as 
the board of directors may from time to time determine. 

Sec. 2. The jxnver to (ix the amount to be reserved as a working capital for the 
company is vesteil in the board of directors, and the rights to dividends from profits 
sliall be. subject thereto; but no such working capital shall be accumulated until all 
dividends iliie on the preferred stock have been paid. 

8iX'. 8. The face value of the preferred stix'k and accriit'il and unpaid dividends 
shall, in the event of the dis.solution of the company and division of its assets, he 
[■aid in full befon' any sum whatever shall be paid on account of the common stwk, 
and tliereafter the common stock sliall Ihi entitled to the entire assets remaining. 

Aiitk'i.e fX .—(fnhr of 

The order of business at meetings of directors sliall !«■ as follows: 

1. Reading and approval of minutes of previous meetings. 

2. Reports of officers. 

8. Rejvorts of committees. 

4. Unfinished business. 

5. Miscellaneous business. 


Akticle 

The corporate seal .diall contain tlie wonls “Royal Baking Powder Company, 
Incorporated.” 


.\irrici.E XI.— ihrjHn'nk liDiltnliotm. 

No mortgage shall lie created or assumed by the cnni(iauy, nor shall anyclass of Its 
capital stock now or hereafter existing, other than its coii'nnon stock, be increased, 
nor shall said company be inergiKl into or consolidated with any other company, nor 
shall said company vote any of the stock of any other corporation that may be at any 
time prior to March (ith, 1899, held or owned by it, or permit the same to be votisl 
in favor of, or authorize the placing of, any mortgage of any kind or < haracter upon 
any of the properties of any of the said corjioratidns, unless (in the event that the 
company shall at the time bo managed by a lioard of din'ctors elected by the holdei's 
of the common stock) there shall Ik* first obtained the consent in writing of the hold- 
era of seventy-five per cent of the preferred stock outstanding at the time, or unle.«s 
(in the event that the company at such time Ixi managed by a board of directors 
elected by the holders of the preferred stock) there shall be first obtained the like 
consent in writing of the holders of seventy-five per cent of the common stock out¬ 
standing at the time. 

Article Xll.—Amendmetib. 

Sec. 1. Any one or more of these by-laws may be altered, amended, added to or 
repealed, except as provided in and subject to the provisions of section 2 of this arti¬ 
cle, at any meeting of the stockholders, by a vote of a majority of the stockholders 
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or by the boanl of directors at any meeting, and witliout notice, on tlio written wn- 
sent of tile lioiders of a majority of the common stock. 

Sec. 2. Any liy-law may be altered, amended, added to, or repealed at any annual 
meeting of the stockholders, without notice, except that sections 3 and 5 of Article 
I, section 4 of Article II, and section 1 of Article VIII shall lie altered, amended, 
added to, or repealed only at an annual meeting of the stocjcholdcrs mid by the vote 
of at least two-thirds of all outstanding shares of common stock, and with the approval 
of at least two-thirds of all outstanding shares of preferred stock of the company; and 
except that Article XI shall be altered, amended, added to, or repealed only with the 
consent in writing of such amount of the capital stock, preferral or common, as the 
ca.se may be, as is required pursuant to Article XI, to authorize the creation of any 
mortgage indebtedness. " 



TIIE PAPER COMBINATION. 


\Vasi(in(ito.v, D. (1, Ajiril Jsl, 1901. 

TESTIMONY OF ME, JOHN NORRIS, 

-mii'iiitijn, Nnr Ytyrk 7'hn’n^ Xnr York. 

The cominiaaion met at 10.50 a. m., Vice-Chairman JMiilli])s presiding. Mr. John 
Norria, business manager of the New York Times, a)>i)ean‘d as a witness, and, Iwing 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

I’EIWONAI. STATEMENT OE THE WITNEm 

Q. (By Mr. Jknks.) Will yon kindly state how long you iiave been engaged in the 
tiusinesa of buying paper, particularly tor the general newspaper industry?—A. Niue 
years. 

Q. With what other large papers have you lajen eonneeted in New York City?— 
A. The New York AVorld. 

Q. In eonneetion with your business you have been bronglit into diiwt eonta^'t 
with the pajKir combination, T infer?—A. Mireet. 

(J. If you woulil make your own statement with mfcrcnee to the history of thi' 
combination and its effect upon newsj)apera, and so on, we will be glad to receive 
that first, and ask any questions we wisli afterwards. 

Mr. OiiAiBMAN and Genti.emen: You have askcsl me to appear Irefore you and 
give information respecting paper prires and the results brougfit alsnit by the con¬ 
solidation of a number of paper nulls into the International Paper Company. 1 do 
so witli the utmost willingness, and in summarizing nip reply to your inquiries I 
assert that the International Pai)er Company has failed in every expectation it held 
out to the newspaiwra and to the public. The. cost of manufacture is greater under 
eousolidatiou than under individual ownei-ship of the pajier mills. The economies 
which were to lie obtained under the consolidated management have not been real¬ 
ized. The ex|x)rt trade has fallen off, or at least has not increased, though that war 
to be the strong feature of the consolidated companies’ effort. The promised policy 
of an enlightened self-interest has been aliandoned, and the net result to newspaiies 
publishers has been an increase of over $4,800,000 per annum in the cost of news 
print paper. 

The newsiaiper with which 1 am connected has always maintained that its opin¬ 
ions can only tw expressed through its editorial columns, so 1 will state preliminarily 
that I apeak for myself only, and not for any particular newspaper, though I have no 
doubt that practically all the uewspapera of the country object to the increase of 
price. I am in a position to know the views of newspaixir publishers, and I lan 
fairly say that I express the. views of all the large consumers of news print paiier. 

AMOUNT AND VAKIETV OF I'Al’EB MANUFACTPBEI). 

May I ask your indulgence by suggesting to you at the outset to observe the dis¬ 
tinction between paper as usikI in the general sense, and news print paper as it is 
limited by this inqumy. To-day there are proliably 723 pulp and paper mills in the 
United States, but the news print mills numlKsr 63. The total [iroduetion of the 
723 paper mills in active operation may be any figure up to $11)5,000,000, according 
to the er^ulity of the paper manufacturer who furnishes the figures, but aeeonling 
t« the Commissioner of I.flbor the total is $97,000,000, and this production will 
include book paper, straw board, writings, matiilaSj and numberless other articles. 
But the gross production of the news-print pajier mills of the country will not exceed 
$26,0OO,O(X). This distinction is inqiortant in differentiating the news-print mills 
from all other kinds of paper mills. 
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THE PAPER TNDUKTRy PRIOR TO THE ORGANIZATION OP THE INTERNATIONA!, PAPER 

COMPANY.' 

For 18 years there had been a steady downward tendency in the price of news print 
jiaper, due to many causes, notably the substitution of wood for rags in making pulp, 
improvements in machinery and in methoils of manufacture, increased consumption, 
and wholesale production umler concentrated supervision! so that in the year 18i»7, 
news print paper which had sold 18 years previous for 9 cents per pound, or |180 jier 
ton, was sold, delivered in the newsrooms in New York City, at 1.60 cents ])er 
jx)und, or Ji32 j^r ton, iiayment to lie made on the basis that all weight in excess of 
a given standard—say 114 pounds jxir 1,000 8-page sheets—should be at the expense 
of the manufacturer, and that the newspaper should also have the benefit of the 
deficiency in case the weight of the pai)er should fall ftelow standard. All white 
wa.ste was to be taken away by the manufacturer without charge of any kind to the 
publisher. Three weeks’ supply of the paper was to l)e kept on storage in New York 
at the exiiense of the manufacturer, and imyment was to bo made at an average of 
30 days after use of iia])er. In making yearly contracts with publishers, many man¬ 
ufacturers obligated themselves to meet market prices, so that the ncwspaiaw 
publisher practically hail aguarantee that his raw material should not cost him more 
than the market price. This practice prevailed to a greater extent in the Middle 
West than in the East, and in the year 1897 the price of news print paiier thniughout 
the country—that is, for large dailies—averaged about 1.75 cents i>er pound, or $35 
per ton. 

Competition between manufacturers became so intense that they frequently gave 
long crislits to weak news|)a|a>ra and carried the burilens of bankrupt concerns to 
tlie disiulvantage of solvent ones. However, the competition had many advantages. 
It forced economies and improvements in manufactures, incrcascii consumption, and 
promoted the spread of knowledge. Within the period of 7 years! he speeil of pajaw- 
making machines was iiunawd from 200 to .500 feet |wr minute. Their width was 
increaseil to lti2 inches. Their capacity for running without stops was improved, 
and their outimt was further enhanced by enlargement of orilers to such an extent 
that as many as 5 or (i fast running machines could be operated contimiously day 
and night from .lanuary to December without stojiping to change for variation in 
weiglit of paper, in wiilfh, color, (piality, or surface. Pulp niiule in aii adjoining mill 
would be pumped in a liipiid state frmn the ptdp mill to the pa|)er mill, saving 
probalily a dollar jair ton upon manufiiyture in that one item. Numerous economies 
of a similar character were introduced. Kags were entirely discarded and sulphite 
pulp was substituted for rags in giving .strength and fiber to the paiier. The con¬ 
version of water power into electric power and its transmission by wire also con¬ 
tributed to cheaiien the cost of manufacture. complete revolution in metlnsl was 
made and news print paisT was put upon the car at the mill at a cost of les.s than $25 
jier ton. 1 may say that the cost was brought down to $20 ])er ton, exclusive of the 
items of insurance and taxes, depreciation and interest on invi'stment. 

This reduction in the price of news-print paper and theuseof the linotype machine 
cheapened the cost of inoducing new spajiers and resulted in the enlargement of the 
size of daily and .Sunday editions. It also resulted in the realiiction of the retail price 
of new'spapers and in an enormous increasd of newspaper circulation, and in corre¬ 
sponding demands U|sin manufacturers for news-print jiapcr. One ]iublication that 
I have in mind increased in 4 years from a consumption of 13,111)0 tons per annum 
to 30,000 tons jier aunum. Tlie stimiihis given to news-print manufacture Risulted 
in an increase of about 4IKI tons per day capacity during the year hSOti. Pulp wood 
was then cut from the cheai> timber lands of Canada and imported free of duty, the 
transportation to the American mills in many ca.ses lieing entirely by \$ater. At that 
time mechanically-ground wood or wood pulp was subject to a iluty of 10 (ler cent, 
the duty averaging $1.20 per ton. The duty on news-print paper was 15 per cent, or 
^ per ton, but no news-print paper was imported. 

THE MOVEMENT EOR A CONSOLIUATION OF PAPER MANUFACTURES. 

This was the situation when a committee of paper manufacturers, comjwsed of 
Wiliiam A. Russell, Hugh J. Chisholm, Warner Miller, A. C. Paine, and Wellington 
Smith, appeared tiefore the Ways and Means Committee on December 31, 1896, and 
iiiged an increase of the tariff on pulp and jiaper. At that meeting I charged that 
the manufacturers then present were planning to consolidate all the large news-print 
paper mills of the country; that they proposed to increase the prici? of news-print 
paper to 2} cents per pound, and that they were seeking Congressional aid through 
tariff legislation to assure protection for themselvfis against the possible competition 
of ^nada, which had limitless possibilities for cheap and ample water power, for 
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cheap timber supplies, and for cheap water routes to the market. The mper manu¬ 
facturers protested vehemently against the intimation that they contem^ated a raise 
in the price. They declared that if they should consolidate—and I quote the exact 
words of Mr. William A. Russell, the first president of the International Paper Com¬ 
pany—“they would save $1,500,000 per annum by reducing their working force,” 
and that they would also make great gains by developing an immense export trade. 
They declared that every dictate of cnlighteneil self-interest would imixil them to 
keep prices down. They knew that their cmstomers were rich and powerful, and 
that a combination could not long exist under any other policy. Mr. Russell denicsi 
that any newspaper publisbcr seriously l)elieved there would be an increase of price 
under the consolidation, becanse offers of long-time contracts for pajier suppiies at 
the then prevailing price had been made to the publishers and had been rejected by 
them. When asked whether the destruction of comjietition was contemplated, Mr. 
Russell replied, “If prices were cheaper, other manufacturers could not exist, but if 
we put up prices we would hold the umbrella over all.” 

Replying to those statements, I insiskxl that the i»per manufacturers were taking 
advantage of tariff protection to combine against their customers for the purpose of 
raising the jirice, and that theie was no need of tariff legislation, lieiaiu-se the Ameri¬ 
can manufacturer, by reason of natural resources and advantage-s, was then able to 
undersell the world; and I was subsequently confirmed in that statement by the 
dei'laration of Mr. (Ihisholm, of the International I’aperCoinpany, at the meeting of I he 
American I’aperaud Pulp Association in New York in Febnuirv, IStlS, when he painbsl 
a roseate picture of the foreign trade in jiaper awaiting the American inanufaeturi'r. 
lie figured tliat Great Britain, France, and Germany imported $25,000,000 worth of 
Jiaper annually, and that theyshipjied goods worth $36,000,000 to other countries, 
and he asked, “Why should we not have it?” Again, in February, 1899, Mr. Cbis- 
holni extended liis dream of empire, saying, “If the pajier industry of the United 
State.s should determine to capture the markets of the worlil, there is no nation that 
could .stand against us wil h our natural resources and our national traits of character.” 

Congress a|)pareiitl.v relied iqion the |)romi.ses and jiledges of the news-print pajier 
manufacturers, and the duty on iiiecbaiiically-ground wood was increased from 10 
jier cent, or an average of $U2() jier ton, to $1.67 per ton, and the duty on news-print 
pajier (costing leas than 2 (eiit.s jier jiouiid) was raised liy the so-called Dingley bill 
from 15 Jier cent, or $3 per ton, to 30 cents per KKJ pounds, or $6 per ton. Prior to 
that eniM tment no news-jirint jiajier had been iiiijiorteil into the United States, and 
the Goveriimenl deriveil absolutely no revenue therefrom, because the American 
mills could make jiajicr more cheaply than any other mills. The doubling of the 
rate under siicb circumstances made the duty pmhibitory and paved the way for 
that increase in price which was subsequently made. 

Tiin ixcoiti’OR.eriox ok tiik intkunatiox.m, p.apbk company.* 

The International Paper Company filed articles of incorporation in New York State 
on Monday, .laniiary 31, 1898, paying a tax of $56,251) to the state, and purporting 
to lie located at Corinth, Saratoga C'ounty, N. Y. It-s authorized capital stock was 
$45,000,001), and jiower was given to issue $10,000,000 in bonds—a total of $55,000,000. 
The stock wasdivideil intocomnion and jirefcrred, $20,000,000 of common stock, and 
$25,0IX),000 of jirefcrred stock at 6 jier cent. All the big and profitable paper mills, 
witli a few nnimjiortant exceptions, were merged into the company—24 mills in all- 
producing alsiut 80 jicrcentof the American out|iutat that time. Sulisequently this 
number of mills was increased by purchase to 30 and the jiercentage of output was 
slightly increased, but the new mills of the Great Northern Paper Company, which 
were finished last November, have since disturbed and reduced this percenU^. The 
worthless eonditioii of some of the properties aixpiired by the International Paper 
Company was fully si‘t forth in a brief jirejiared by the American Newsjiaper Ihib- 
lishers’ As,sociation on December 11,1898, and submitted to the JointHigh Commission. 

Many of tlie prime movers in that mill consolidation were men whose mills were 
loi-ateil on exhausted water courses and tributary to denuded timber tracts. Some 
of the mills were deficient in those factors which are essential to competition. Of 
the 98 pajier machines that were included in the merger only 48 were of recent con¬ 
struction or of desirable patterns, and 1 am violating no confidence when I say that 
the new paper company was forced to sjiend $2,000,000 upon its machinery to bring it to 
a state of efFicieney; but it is also worthy of note that not one new jiaper machine has 
been added to the company’s plant in a j^riod of 3 years. One of the mills token 
into the consolidation, the Ilaverhill, liasWin dismantled. Another one, Herkimer, 
has been used to manufacture butchers’ manila paper. One mill that went into the 
trust with a capitalization of $2,200,000 reijiiired an immediate exjMmditure of $250,000 
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to put its machinery into condition. Ono of the machines on which a capitalization 
of 124,000 per ton daily output had been issued had been operated by Senator Warner 
Miller when he was a boy. This extraordinary collection of junk was merged with 
the other and more recent mills and upon practically the same terms of capitaliza¬ 
tion. The organizers of the trust frankly admitted at the time of the consolidation 
that the common-stock issue of neariy $20,000,000 represented only good will, though 
they now deny with vehemenci! that that stxs^k did not represent value. For a period 
. they paid dividends on the common stock, but with the threat of comjHitition those 
dividends were stopped. Some of themillsaciiuired by the merger were using leased 
water powers aigi were bought by the consolidated company subject to an annual 
rental of $196,000. Other exiienses thrust upon the corporation, if capitalized, would 
have added many million dollars to the obligations of the company, so that the news¬ 
paper publisher was forceil to pay the carrying charges iipdli a capitalization exceed¬ 
ing $55,000,000, though miKlern plants with improved machinery, and lietter loca¬ 
tion, and more economical operation could have Ixicn built for $15,000,000—leaving a 
bunlen of $40,000,000 to be carried by the newspaper publisher. 

ECONOMIBS PnOMlSEI) IIV THE I.VTEIINATIONAL CAPER COMPANY. 

When the International Paper Company was launched its promoters solemnly 
assured newspaper publishers, as Mr. Russell had assured the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee of Congress, that the price of paiier would be lower by reason of the coiisq#f- 
dation. The savings expiicted by Mr. Russell were to be obtained: 

(1) By displacing salesmen and brokers and jobbers, who would 1 h! unnecessary 
under the new scheme. 

(2) By purchasing supplies on a wholesale basis. 

(3) By railroad freight savings due to the readjustment of the supplies of the vari¬ 
ous newspapers, so that ]ia])er would Ixi furnished from the nearest mill. Prior to 
the consolidation the mill at Otis Falls, Me., had been shipping to Chicago; Rum- 
ford Falls, Me., ha<l been shipping to St. bouis, an<l the Lake (ieorge mill had lieen 
shipping to Bangor, Me. 

(4) By creating a foreign demand for Americiui paper. These four important 
items were to be supplemented by ebanges which the consoli<lators said would infuse 
business methods into ncwspapxw contracts. 

(5) By establishing for newspapers a uniform contract which would force publish¬ 
ers to pay for white waste, to ixvy on a basis of weight and not of production, and to 
pay for the stora^ of paper. 

(6) By abolishing long credits and by jirotecting solvent papers from tlie comi>e- 
tition of insolvents. 

EXTENT TO WnrCIT THE PBOMrSEI) ECONf)MIES ItAVE IIEEN HEAr,IZEI).‘ 

The organization of the comj>any was not attended with all the economies which 
had been promised. A presidert said to receive a salary of $50,000 per annum was 
appointed. Paper manufacturers who had been receiving salaries of $7,.500 as man¬ 
agers of mills were brought to New' York at salaries of $15,000. Salaries of superin¬ 
tendents of mills were also raised. Prior t<i the consolidation the i)roprietors of 
many of the independent mills sold their pai>er without any charge for sales. Under 
the consolidation an elaborate sales department was created, with a $15,000 vice- 
president, and with salaried agents in many of the big cities. Newspaper orders 
which ha<l previously received the personal attention <jf the mill owners were turned 
over to clerks or other subordinates, and little heed was paid to complaints against 
inferior service or inferior quality. There wiis a lack of efficiency. ,, 

The new company aimed to acquire all the wood su])ply, and within a few months 
after consolidation it Imught nearly 1,000 square miles of wooilland in theUniteii 
States, in addition to 600 sq^uare miles transferred to it in the merger, and it added to its 
possessions in Canada, so that it now owns 1,600 sipiare miles in the the United States 
and controls over 2,000 square miles in Canada. In the Adirondack region of Now 
York State it owns about 400 square miles, anil I saw the statement made by one of 
the company’s officers that it now owns all the spruce timber in the Adironilack 
Mountains not controlled by the State of New York, or by Mr. G. K. Finch, a lum¬ 
berman of Glens Falls. Within a few weeks a concern said to be tributary to the 
International Paper Company acquired 30 sipiare miles of woodlands in Vermont. 
The effort of the International Company to acquire wooillands in Maine stimulateil 

f irices in that state sd that tracts which sold 3 years ago for 65 cents per acre are now 
leld at $3 per acre. The International Company started to compete with itself in 
acquiring woodlands; consequently the price of pulp wood advanced, and the pay of 
the men who cut the wood naturally participated in this stimulus. The eagerness of 

■»- 
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the International Paper Company to insure to iteeU an ample Hum)ly of wo(mI defeated 
that economy upon which its expectations had been based. The maniifacturers of 
wires for jmj)er machines—who are not numerous—also effected a couimimity of 
intenjst, ami they advanccnl prices. The manufacturers of felts for pa|)cr maxdiim's 
did likewise. The tranHj>ortation comi)anies also offset the proi)ose<l ecmiomies of the 
paiwrcommny, first, hyincrtiiisin^rahfl which had previously k^en madetotlu; milts 
on branch lines to nwHjt the com|Hdition ofmillKoiithe main Hue; secoml, im<l rc(teiitly, 
by addirijf 2 or more cents j)er 100 pouiid.M ti> the rates; ami, third, by n^fusing the 
special rates theretofore granted to enable mrticiilar mills to obtain trailefrom other 
mills then in (H)m|K‘tition, hut now mei>^d. 

The export dreams of President Cliisholm also vanished. The figiires for the year 
ending June 30, 1900, showed a falling off of over 4,000 tons in volume and $179,000 
in value from the year tmdijig June 30, IS98. Ex-Semitor Warner Miller, wlu*n 
a<l<lressing the Ways and Means (^>mmitti*e of (\)ngr(*ss, echowl Mr. liussell’s obser¬ 
vations that energetic efforts would 1)(‘ made to captun^ the foreign markets, and he 
explained that a consolidation of mills could do that which single millscould not do, 
but the export figures show a falling off instml of an incrcasi', and there is no Iraite 
of that dream of $61,000,000 of foreign trade in news-print jjaptT which 1^1r. (Chisholm 
had at tlie time of the cnnsolitlation. 

The cost of producing a ton of Jiews-print paper has increased $3 |)er ton tluriug 
the 3 years of con.solidation. In no way liave any of the exjK'ctations tlie <.toiisol- 
idation been realize*!, unless jK)ssil»ly on 2 points: (1) .\n im-rease r)f the price of 
newspaper print; f2) a rt*<luotion in the la))or per ton *)f ])aper. The systi'iii of 
uniform contracts lor m*wspapers adojitcsl by the International I’aj.aw Company am! 
by the other interests ha.s been so draft(Ml as to mid $2 {)er ton to the cost of iiews- 
print paper upon appan-ntly the same (luotation, by clmrging white waste to the 
publisher, liychaiging for weight insteml of for pro(inciion,aml l)y allowing a greater 
margin of variation from the standard of weight. These changes in the foritnjf con¬ 
tract would, uj)on a con.suinption of 600,000 tons of news print per nnmiin, net an 
animal gain of $1,000,000 to the paper mannfacturera without apiwirently changing 
the ijuotation pric(? for paimr. 1 am also told by paixn* makerstiiat as armiltof the 
consolidation the pay ot some of their skilled lalM)r has kx'n advam*e<.l from $2.73 to 
$3:50 per day, but that by reason of changes in jncth(nis of inamil'acture the actual 
labor cost of a tmi of paper lias, in tlu‘ Ix^stf^piipped paper mills, been brought to less 
tban 12 cents per hundred ])ounds, or $2.40 ])cr ton. This economy is insigiiificmit in 
comparison with the increase in tlie c*JStof wocxl, felts, wires, coal, and chemicals 
that enter into papt‘r manufactnn\ 

I'HK'Ks uNOKn 'run covsoi.rDArmN.’ 

The now.s-print ]>aper mills received an avemgeof about 1.75 cents per pound, or $35 
]yev ton, under the old form of contract for jiujkm- prior to tlie consolidation, ami they 
are now receiving, 1 am t«)!d, an average of $41 per ton for pajKT under tlie new form 
of contract. One of the otficers of tin* International Paper (•omj)any, in a statement 
to tlie pajx^r trade issmsl November I, 1900, said 2.25 cents jmr pound, or $45 jx*r 
ton, was a low price for jiafior. The diffenuu'c Ix'tweenthe two forms of contract, 
equaling $2 per ton, wlien adde<l to tlie $6 difference of average quotation, makes an 
increase of |l8pertoii within 3 years on an estimated <mtput *>f 600,000 tons per 
animiii, or $4,800,000 [ler annum, which is tlie additional price now ])aid for news- 
jirint paper by American newsfaix^rs. The International Paper Company shares in 
this gain to the extent of alxmtOO per cent, or 3,1 million dollars jmrannum. I know 
of two newsi>apera that are paying an incr(*asc of $150,000 pci- annum for their jiapiT 
supply, or $.300,000 per annum for the two. 

The daily output of the various pnxlucers of news-inint jKipcr may be enumerated 


^ follows: 

'I’otis j«*r Uny. 

International Paper Company. 1,300 

Gre.at Northern Paper Company with a present output of. 225 

Nine outside mills m the East, average. 280 

Eight western comtxinies. 250 


Average total. 2,055 


111 this coiuputatiou 1 haveomitUHl a few Pacilic companicH.aml .southern ^wper 
mills which are not factors in this computation. 

The western paper comiianies are prtu tically united in the (leiienil Paper Company, 
and an offer was recently made to unite all of the outside mills of the I^astin a seneme 
to maintain prices at the figure quoted by the Tntoniational Pai)er Company. Suffi- 

* See in*. 4:W-'l3r>. 
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cient evidence to show collusion is not forthcoming, but publishers who apply for 
quotations realize that in some intangible way the source of their supply has been 
predetermined for them, and that the price they are to pay has been prearranged 
for them. In each case the publisher finds that all bids but one are at a prohibitory 
price. He also finds that he has no remedy against the supply of inferior paper. 

You ask if the consolidation of the mills has curtailed consumption. 1 can say 
that as a result of the increased price of paper many newspapers have reduced in 
size. At one time the New’ York daily newspapers curtailed 80 tons per week in 
their consumption. I am told that Philadelphia newspapers took similar steps. 

IlVK(ir.\LITIBS IN THE PRICE OK PAPER. 

Under the conditions prior to the consolidation the price of news-print [laper was 
continuously recliiced, and many newspaiiers were enabled to secure the prevailing 
rates by reason of' tiie obligations of jiaper manufacturers to meet the market price. 
Under the present form of ^•ont^a<t no such adjustment is possible. In August and 
ScpteinixT, 18911, tlie International Paper Company and other manufacturers fell into 
a jianic ami iirices dropped to the figure prevailing in the summer of 1897. Numerous 
contracts were made on the low prices in 1899, .so that when prices recoyered later in 
the year, owing to the drought, there was a greater disparity of price than had 
prevailed prior to the consolidation. These inequalities prevailed throughout 19(W 
III many cases, but in 1901 there was a rise that was suspiciously regular. Practi¬ 
cally 4 interests now li-v prices instead of fiO, and the newspapers are liable to more 
violent fluctuations to-<lay than they encountered in 1897. 1 may illustrate; After 3 
years of effort by the International Paper Company toward the equalization ol prices, 
there is one new'spai>er that is paying to that company a price of 1.80 cents [Hir pound 
for a fine quality of a news-print paper, while another newsiiaper in the same city, 
using four times the quantity, is paying 2.1.') cents )K)r pound for paper of an inferior 
quality—a (iiffereiice of |7 per ton in price, in addition to the inferiority in the article 
furnished. 

In the summer season there is usually a considerable reduction in the size of news- 
paiwrs, and there is a corresiainding reduction in consumption. Prior to the consol¬ 
idation this situation resulted in a gorge of output in the summer and a I'utting of 
prices. The con.solidation of the paper mills has given opportunity for restricting 
that summer output, though in 1899 the restriction was not fully carried out. One 
of the manufacturers tells me that 50,000 tons of paper in excess of current require¬ 
ments were stored in that summer. 

COMl’ETITOnS OK THE INTERNATIONA I, I’Al'Klt COMI’ANY. 

When the International Paper Company was formed, in 1898, its projectors claimed 
that, in addition to owning all the timber tracts, it owned water powers of 143,000 
horse-power and that it hail acquired properties capable of developing an additional 
100,000 horse-iiower. But within a few months after the consolidation, and as a 
result of the methods which it had adopted toward the paper trade generally, a rival 
interest w’as created, which has since matqyiaiized into the Great Northern Paper 
Company, with an output at present exceeding 225 tons per day, and with a p<^i- 
bility and a proliability of 500 tons per day output, and that at a capitalization |)er 
ton of daily output that is less than one-half the capitalization of the International 
Pajier Company, and with no bonds to provide for. 

Another mill, at St. Itegis, N. Y., with an estimateil capacity of 100 tons per day, 
will begin manufacture on the Ist day of Juiy, and a 50-ton mill in porthem New 
York will liegin in Septemixir. 

Before the close of the year 1901 the capacity for production of news-print paper wiil 
have increased 4.50 tons per day, as compared with the period prior to the consolidation, 
and it is interesting to know that the news-print output ol the International Paper 
Company for the year ending June 30,1900, was less than 1,200 tons per day, though 
the 24 mills that were merged during .lanuary, 1898, and the 6 mills subsequently 
acquired hail a rated capacity of 1,576 tons per day and were bought on that basis. 

The possibilities of competition with the International Paper Company in the 
manufacture of news-print paper in the United States have been barely infringed, pro¬ 
vided that timlxir or the mechanically ground wood (»n be obtained from Canada. 
In addition to 60,000-horse-power develojiment at >Sault Ste. Marie, on both sides of 
the St. Marys River, there is an opportunity for an additional development of 100,000 
horse-power. The enterprise at Massena, N. Y.,ontheSt. I^awrence River, will make 
an additional 40,000 horse-power aval lable. At a meeting of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, one speaker said there was a possible development of 5,000,000 
horse-power by water in the United States, and that the develttpraent made up to 
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1890, excluding the Canadian half of the Niagara Falls, was H million horse-power, 
or one-fourth of the total. It should be stated that a successful paper mill requires 
cheap and ample water power, cheap and ample spruce timber, cheap routes to mar¬ 
ket, improved machinery, wholesale prmUiction and concentrated supendsion. The 
American side of Sault Ste. Marie could fulfill all of those conditions if Canadian tim- 
Ix-r were available, and could develop more water |K)wer than all of the 30 properties 
of the International Paper Company combined, and such a venture would never he 
subject to drought, as are the International Company’s mills, bctausc it is supplied by 
Lake Superior. Under present conditions and according to Mr. Bussell’s clever 
phrMiig, the International Paiier Comiiany must hold the umbrella over all of the 
outside mills, whether they are new or old. It must cover all of their paper 
machines at good prices before it can raise, or even maintain, prices. It has, there¬ 
fore, put a large premium upon com|petition with itself. 

KEASOXa FOK TIIF CUKSFNT IllOlt I'UK'K OF e.rPER. 

The present excissive pr ice of paper was made possible by 4 incidents; First, the 
Spanish-Amcrican war, which created an extr aordinary demand for rrews-prirtt |iaper; 
sccortd, the Korrth Africait war, which dcHectcd the Carradiari outprrt of wood pulp to 
(Irrsit Britain; third, the phcitometial drought of 1899 arrd 1900; murth, the adoption 
by I he International Paper (krrnpany of the |iolicy of attempting to check corrt|X‘ti- 
tion, arrd thereby markiitg ir|i the price of wood ui»on itself and trporr all other mills. 

CA.SADIAN rtKPRtSAr,S. 

Thi.s exclusive |rolicy of tire International Paper Company led it to oppose the efforts 
for Caitadiarr ryci|)roeity whirdi wens rtttder way through the otlices of tire Joint 
High Commission. The opposition thrrs ihrvclopeil provoked Canadian reprisais. 
The. Province of Ortiario pr-ohibiled the export of any logs cut from Crown lands. 
The Provirree of (Irrpbec imposed a license fee of $1..50 pwr cord itpon all logs cut for 
American trse. The Irnnlen of these reprisals, the advance in wood prices, and the 
increitscd cost of paper fell iqwn the consumer, wlio in most cases has l)een unable 
to shift Ids load upon the [mhlic. Canada lias spruce forests that are said to extend 
from the most eaalerlv pointof Labrador to the Yukon on the west, and from the St. 
Lawrence River on the south to Hud.«on Bayou the north. It .sought to encourage 
tile cutting of tliat timlier, and the manufacture of mi.chanically ground wood, or 
wood imlp, within its borders. It resented the attitude of the American news-print 
Iiajier manufaclni'ci's, and retalialeil u|ain American users of its logs who had [pre¬ 
viously olilained their siqpplies without any export duty. The effect of this action 
iqpon American forests can not be a matter of dispute. The menace to our natural 
inteiests by the demidatiipu of American forests was fully set forth in a brief submit¬ 
ted to the Joint High Conimi.ssion on January 23, 1899, liy the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, which showed that the stripiiing of our forests by pulp mills 
and sawmills in the 4 .States of Alaiiie, New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York, 
was [irogressing at the rate of 1,700 sipiare miles [ler annum. The State of New 
York, to proti'ct the flow of its rivers, and because of its appreciation of the relation 
of forest cover to the water supply, prohibited the cutting of timber of any kind in a 
territory comprising 4,000 sipiare miles for a [leriod of 20 years. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Forestry of the National Deiiartmeiitof Agriculture has 
rejiorted that, “The original forests can not long snllice to supply the increasing 
deinands for spruce which arc made upon them.’’ 'riiree commissions of New Hamp¬ 
shire have reported that the present methods of cutting, if continued, will entail 
baleful scenic, climatic, and etpononiical results, injuring the health and [iroperty of 
all citizens, ini|)airing the industrial development of the State, and rendering inter- 
niittcut the flow of the rivers which arc most important to agriculture and manufac- 
Inre. Every [lulilic interi'st requires the eonservatiou of our forests resources, and 
the adoption of that provident policy which shall keep our future wants in view and 
not [lilt a premium upon the destruction of great national treasures. 

My suggestion is that an effort he made to promote trade relations with Canada 
for free pulp and free paper, or at least free pulp, thereby protecting our forests and 
utilizing (lanada’s great stores of timlier. We should adopt the plan which Presi¬ 
dent McKinley has advocated of remitting “those taxes which experience has shown 
to be most burdensome to the industries of the people.” The tariff on wootl pulp is 
not maintained for revenue, because the entire duty paid in 1900 was small, and 
Is'canse one-half of the pulp wood iiserl by the International Paper Company comes 
from Canada, and because spruce consumption exceeds the accessible supply. 
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CONSmERATIONa KEOAHniNO I.AHOR. 

The entire labor roll of all the news-print pulp and paper mills of the country will 
average $7 (rer ton, or $4,200,000 per annum, a sum which is exceeded by the com¬ 
bined ])ay rolls of four daily newsirapers in the city of New York. If consideration 
is to be given to the labor employed in the paper mills, cojisideration should also be 
given to two points: First, the statement of Ihwident Chisholm that Ainerija lan 
successfully compete for the markets of the world, and therefoni the labor in that 
industry neeils aio iirotection; second, that the labor employed in the newsjiapers 
affected by this tariff numbers forty times the force employed in the paper nulls, 
and is equally entitled to consideration and protection against a movement that has 
taken advantage of tariff legislulion to oppress and tax a*|>urely Ameriixin industry, 
and to promote a so-called community of interest. Any tax upon news-print jiaper is 
ataxu|>on knowltidgeand upon the education of the (H‘ople. 

BRIEFS snilMITTEn BY THE AMERICAN NEWSPAl'ER I'UHI.ISIIEHs’ ASSOCIATION TO THE .lOlNT 
UIOH COMMI.SSION.' 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks.) You have referred to the Viriefs submitted by the American 
Newsj)ai>er Publishers’ Association to the Joint High Oommi.saioii appointed for the 
adjustment of questions between the United States and Uaiiada. In what way were 
you yourself coimectisl with the preparation of these briefs?—A. I preparixl them. 

Q. You were the chairman of the s|aicial committee?—A. At that time. 

Q. 1 understaiid you to submit these as part of your evidence also?—A. That is 
right. 

tVipy i/f hrit’f infiii'or of Jm'jHijwr oudfnr pulp. 

At a regular meeting of tholHiard of directors of the American Newspaper Pub¬ 
lishers’ Association, held in New York on Dccemla'r 13, 1893, the following ix'solu- 
tion was admited: 

Resnlred, That the brief on the subject of admitting print jiajaT and pulp free from 
Uanada 1 ki forwardwl to the United States and British Joint Iligh Commission now 
in session at Washington as an expression of the views of the board of directors of 
the American Newsiiajair Publishers’ Association. 

Attest. 

Wii.i.iAM C. Bkyant, Semlary. 

The following is a list of the United States High Commissioners: Charles W. Fair¬ 
banks, chairman; Charles J. Faulkner, Nelson Diiiglcy, John W. Foster, John A. 
Kaasoii, T. Jefferson Coolidge, Chandler P. Anderson, secretary. 

Address, Washington, D. C. 


TK-YT of KKlSF. 

The directors of the American Newspajier Publishers’ Association, representing 167 
daily iiewsiiapers of the United States, and representing the bulk of the total con- 
smniition of print pajair, respectfully reqliest the American inamliers of the Joint 
High Commission to advocate the inclusion of free pajair and free pulp in the 
ailjustment of our relations with Canada, and in support of this request submit the 
following reasons therefor: 

The present tariff rate on printing paper, unsizeil, sized, or glued, suitable for books 
and newsiiaiiers, valiieil at not aliove 2 cents jicr pound, is three-tenths of a cent per 
pound, or $B per ton. The tariff rate on mechanically ground woial pulp is one- 
twelfth of a cent jxir pound, or $1.87 jier ton. 

During the year emliiig June 30,1898, the paper mannfacturersof the United States 
exported 53,718 tons of printing paper (news and book), valued at $2,702,351, an 
averajre of 1,000 tons [ler week. No paper for news printing is brought into the 
UnitM States. 

The total importations of pulp wood in 12 months ended June 30, 1898 (according 
to the Paper Mill of August II, 1898), were 29,846 tons, valued at $601,642, against 
41,707 tons in 1897, valued at $800,886. 

The entire revenue rceeived from the importation of mechanically gronnd wood 
pulp last year was $41,842, and as no news paper was imported therefore no serious 

? |uestion of national economy or threatening deficits could bo urged in opposition to 
ree pulp and free paper. 

’The tariff on paper is prohibitory and the tate for wood pulp is excessive. The 
American paper manufacturers need no protection, because they can manufacture 
paper cheaper than is done in any other part of the world.^ The American manu 

> briefs Niiboiitlecl by Senator Miller, pp. 440-445. 
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facturers are protectte*.! to the extent of $1.60 per ton hy reaflon of their proximity to 
their cufltomers. The difference in the cost of transportation to market is their great 
guaranty of security a^inst Canada or any foreign lountry. Thejr an^ also pro¬ 
tected by reason of their ability to obtain cheaper and more convenient supplies of 
coal and chemicals, which as yet are not obtainable in the Canadian forests. Amer¬ 
ican manufacturers are now supplying the Australian and Japanese markets, and are 
underselling the British, Swedish, and Gennan manufacturers in the British market. 

In January, 1898, all the big and profitable paper mills of the United States, with 
a few unimportant exceptionn, were merged into the International Paper Comj>any, 
a combination that alworbed 24 mills, producing about 80 per cent of the entires 
American output. Thi8coriK)nition,ortni8t, wa8capitalizcdiiponal)asiHof$55,000,000, 
divided as follows: 


Bonds. $10,000,000 

PreferrcMl stock. 25,000,000 

Common stock. 20,000,000 

The basis of the consolidation was as follows: 


Tons. Corporation. 'rotnl. 


136 Glen Monufactnrinj; Co. $4,344,000 

70 Winnlpiwogeo. 2,135,100 

100 FallMounUiiu.; 4,105,607 

20 Russell l*aper.; 684,000 

120 Niagara Falls. 3,06y,800 

26 Weljwler I'nper.! 602,8(K) 

40 Haverhill. 22H,000 

150 Hudson River.i :i, 103,280 

IPlatlsburg.| 

275 iGUnisFalls.:} 7,98r.,<a5 

20 UinlMigog. 656,800 

150 Otis Foils. 4,i)76,6:«) 

60 Falmouth. 

25 Herkimer. 692,800 

60 UkeGeoigc. 1,231,200 

11 Turnow Falls.. 228,000 

50 MonUiguc.. 1,M8,800 

100 Ruluford Pulls (plus wisKlland). 2,280,000 

30 Piemjtield. 606,000 

26 Ontario. 112,000 


The pretext given for the. organization of the trust wa.*^ the inability of mills te 
make pa|>er at prevailing prices—that bankruptcy stared them in the face. 

This combination was really formed bj protect the proprietors whoso mills were in 
poor localities or on streams that were running <lry. Every mill owner who entered 
that trust invited a withdrawal of Governnieiit favor. lOxcessive and improper 
prices were paid for many mills that were locattnl on exhauste<l water courses and 
that were tributary to denuded timber tracts; for mills that at periods of the year 
have an insufticient supply of water, or are under water; for milLH that are inferior 
and worthle.MS in ma<diinery, equipment, and construction; for mills that must |)ay 
excessive rental for water js^wer; for mills that do notown or control wood lands; 
for mills that have neither pulp-grinding athw^himuite nor sulpliite pulp auxiliaries. 

Five of the paper mills (liunifonl, Niagara, Fall Mountain, Turners Falls, and 
Montague) obtain their |>ower at a total annual cost of $190,000 per animm. Two 
others are run by steam, which makes eomiRdition im|)o.ssible, and 5 others have 
insufficient power. Four owuied no wo(m 1 lands, and 10 of the mills had no sulphite 
auxiliaries. 

Ninety-eight miwr-making machines were comprised in the })lants of these mills, 
but onlv 48 of the 08 machines were of reexmt instruction or of desirable pattern. 
Fifty of the 98 paper machlm^s in the mills were almost worthless, and 1 machine, 
imputed in the appraisement at high value, was actually tended by ex-ltenator 
Warner Miller when he was a boy. Not one of the mills in all- the (.•ombination 
possessed all of the 6 essentials of the cheapest and most succe.<«ful manufacture; 
namely, cheap wood, cheap and ample water power, cheap rates to market, imxlern 
machinery, wnolesale production, arm conceiitrationat one plaiumnderone supervision. 

One mill included in this combination (Ruinford Falls) made [irofits of $4^,000 
in 44 months on a capital of $500,000, and entered the trust <ui a liasis that yielded 
$4.60 for every dollar of original investment, so that in 44 months the total return on 
an investment of $500,000 was $2,750,000. Yet that mill was in such poor shape 
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when aequirwl hy Die trust that an enormous outlay was necessary to bring it into 
condition. 

Another mill avcra^icd profits of from 32 per cent to 48 per cent jjer annum, and 
took $4 in tnist securities for every $1 of its stock. 

One plant, which could not make news jiaiier on a mimiier of its machines, was 
unloaded U(ion the tniat at a valuation of |22,000 per ton^of daily output, whereas 
the most intelligent and Imst authorities agree that tlie plants equipped with modern 
machinery, cajiable of jjroducing jiaper under the moat economical and most satisfac¬ 
tory conditions,,can Is: installtsi at less than f10,000 per ton of daily ouljait. 

.\nother mill, that had not made any money in 10 years, was turned in at $22,000 
per ton of daily ontput, yet it was a book mill, and did not turn out 1 pound of news 
Jiaper. „ 

For a mill that made not 1 cent of profit in 1807—a mill which has no water ])ower, 
no suliihite attaclmient, and which carhsl its pulp 2 milt«—an appraisement of 
$570,0(X) was put upon it in its merger info the trust. 

An allowance of nearly $8,000,000 was made for a mill, one-half of which might 
lietter be located upon lioston Common or in New York City. Five years ago I he 
stock capital of that concern had lieen $.3(X),OOtl. 

Another company which was merged into the trust on a basis of $3,.')00,(XKt bad 
Ireen started on an investment of $00,000. 

These details are given to show the character of security which you are now asked 
to protect. 

The organizers of the trust frankly admitted at the initset that its common .-lock 
represented only good will, yet a quarterly dividend of I per cent on the common 
stock was declared in Novemlaw, payable Itecember 31, 1808, This common stock 
is now selling on Wall street at (iO. A circular issued hy Hatch & Foote on July io, 
1898, and based uixm information “furnished by oftieers” of the International Taper 
Company, showed that it was making a profit of $10 ]ier ton on its output. The 
sameanfhority stah-s that the trust handles 143,.')00 horse-power; that it owns 4.50,000 
acres of spruce land in New York, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, and Michigan, 
and holds government licenses for 1,132,000 acres in Canada. 

The capital representol by the annual rentols of $190,000 iieryear for water power 
and by other fixed charges paid by the trust would increase the total capitalizaiion 
represented by that comliination to $6.5,000,000. The entire output of this corpora¬ 
tion, representing 1,420 tons jier day for theoretical capacity, could Ixi reproduced hy 
a present investment of $15,000,000, so fliat the American consumers of newspapers are 
forced to pay dividends uism an inflated and wholly fictitious valuation of at lea-t 
$40,000,000. 

This combination of 24 mills, while embracing many inferior and worthless mills, 
also included practically all of the locations in the United States where cheap anil 
ample water jiower, cheap and good spruce wixsl, and cheap rates to market ciui he 
obtained for a mill of 100 tons daily capacity. 

Immediately after the organization of the trust it raised the price ot paiier wherever 
possible. In three cases it raised the price $10 jier ton, and hasaveragi'd an increase 
of $5 per ton on its daily output of 1,420 tons, equaling an increased tax of $2,130,000 
per annum upon the newspaiiers of the country, which now pay p total exceeding 
$20,000,000 per annum lor their paper supply. 

A reciprocal arrangement with Canada for free paper and free pulp is advisahle to 
insure the continuance of the present supply of free logs from Canada. The threat¬ 
ened retaliatory exiiort duty upon logs to lie imposed by Caiuula would ultimately 
fall upon the newspaper consumer. The present consumption of pulp wood by the 
pulp and Jiaper mills of the United States, including manila, book,and writing, is 
stated, upon authority of the Paper Maker, a jiaper trade journal, at 2,000,000 cords 
per annum, which consumption requires the entire stripping of jiulp timlier on 625 
square miles per annum. 

Our spruce wood supply is limited. We therefore uige that the commission should 
take advantage of the present ojiportunity and immediately secure a sufficient supply 
of spruce freed from tariff comjilications. 

The trust, in furtherance of itsjiolicy of stifling coimietition and controlling prices, 
has increased its timlier holdings since this Hatch & Foote statement of .Tuly 15 
was issued, and that ownership Ls more than suIBcient to give it a wwxl sujiply tor a 
long period of years on present jiroduction. There are no considerable water ^wers 
beyond the control of the trust which can be utilized to ojierate large plants in com¬ 
petition with the trust, so that all that might lie done in the United States toward 
the enlistment of capital, the development of new enterprises, or the conversion of 
manila mills to news, or the extension of jmljf or sulphite mills to news produc¬ 
tion, would be inconsiderable in coinjiarison with the wiping out of the duty on 
ramer and the opening of Canada to our relief. « 
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The enlightened policy of New York and other States in protecting forests should 
be encouraged by putting Canadian pulp and pai>eron the free list. If consideration 
be given by the commiswoners to the inflated securities issued upon the trust paper 
mills, then consideration should also be given to tJje (*apital investe<l in newspapers, 
which represents at least twenty limes the capital actually invested in the paper 
nulls. ii the conunissioners feel that the labor employed in the pajxT mills ought 
to be protected, then we submit that the labor employed in the newHimpers affe(rted 
by this tariff, numl>ering forty times the force employed in the pa|)er mills, should 
also be cunsidereil. 

Every increase of a quarter cent per pound in the price of newspaj)cr adds 
134,000,000 to the valu<‘ of the trust securities. While the enlistment of capital in 
American enterprises may exereise a slightly deterrent influemte on the jiajjer trust, 
the effect can not be material, liecause the trust owns the larg(‘st and liest powers in 
localities where spruce wood is clieap and from which transportation is prompt and 
(heap. A successful aiid eneigetic competition can not he maintained within the 
Ihiit^ States. The outside mills that do or can make ]iajx*r are not equipped for 
the economical maiiufactimM>f iiciws paper. AVe must look to ('aijadaand the for¬ 
eign countries where ground wood (tan Ik; produced at a cost of ^57.50 ])er ton and 
wnere news paixr can Ik* pnaluced for I cent iK*r p<umd. Frei; paiwr is, therefore, 
the only 8t»*ong and permanent assurances of protection from this coml)ination. 

The commissioners should consider wludher they are justified in furnishing pro¬ 
tection to a comhination organized in restraint of trade, and inteiuh'd to extort 
(excessive prices from a represeuilative industry. 

The question of protection or free trade has nothing to do with the question of 
free paper or free pulp. The tariff duties on tliesc; articles have h(*ou availed of hy a 
monopoly to obtain an unfair advantage, and tlu; issue is not om; of revenue. The 
duties are not needed to protect any pap(;r or pulp mill, in eompetition with foreign 
rivals. • 

Th(; duty on paper stops clieai) hooks and chea]) news])apers. It taxes intelligence, 
h(;cause tlie newspapers are the p(?ople’s sidiool and their library. All taxes uism 
paper are hixes upon reading, upon knowledge, upon the dissemination of infonna- 
tion. Uncier any government sucli a tax would be oppressive and proserintive. In 
agovernnientbas(.;d,asoursis, upon th(iintellig(‘nc(^iind resultant virtue of the peoide, 
it is anomalous and monstrous. To make newspapers artiiicially dear is wantonly to 
restrict the number of readers imd so increas(Mlu* sum of ignorance. When this is 
done or pnjposed simply to add to the profits of a monopoly, the injury to public 
interests become a matter demanding the intervention of the Government. 


Copy of second bruf mhmitled. 

[Will etlUors kiinllynoHce,Hti(l«)l)lige .Tohn Norris, chainnuji committreon pafKT, Aitwrican 

NowispajuT Publi.^herH’ As.'^ixiation.] 

NEWSl'APKKS UKCIE THE PKESEKVATION Ol<' OCK FOKESTS—lUUKC SUBMIITKD W JOINT 
illGIl COMMISSION FOK ADJL’STMK.NT OF (lUESTlONS BOTWEKN TUB T^NlTED ST.\TBS AND 
CANADA. 

Ja.nuakv 25,1899. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association d(‘sires to supplement its brief 
on free paper and frwpuip by directing the attention of the American members of 
the Joint High Commission to the urgimcy of a provident policy which shall protect 
and preserve our forests. The authority in the United Slates on this subject 
says that the <leiiudation of our forests by pulp mills and sawmills in tlu; 4 States of 
Maine, New Hamiishire, Vermont, and New Y(»rk is progressing at the rate of 1,700 
square miles jK*r annum. The cliief of the Buri*au of Forestry of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washingtoii calculates that forest fir(*s aie causing an annual loss of 
$ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

The latest recxinls of the GcogrAphieal Survey show that the low-water level of our 
important lakes and rivers has been declining steadily for the last 10 years, reaching 
their lowest point in the year 1896, and that the decline of the water level on I^akes 
Huron and Sfkhigan is cispecially noticeable. Many lakes in the Nortliw'cst have 
entirely disappeared. 

In considering the timlier problem of the country, spnice wood constitutes a most 
im|)ortant factor. There is no available spruce in the united States we^ of New York 
except a limited amount in West Virginia, a iiahth of 50,000 acres in Michigan owned 
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by Niagara paper mills, and a similar area in Wisconsin. It is therefore fair to con¬ 
sider the question of preserving the spnico forests as applying mainly to New England 
and New York. 

In the State of Mtune there are 420 timber townships, but all of the townships 
accessible to large rivers are entirely denuded of their valuable timber; some have 
been cut over the second or third time, and there arc veiy few, if any, tliat have not 
been cut over once for pine and spruce. 

In New Hampshire, at the present rate of cutting, the State Forestry Commission 
has said that tjie entire forest resoimes of tlie State would be exhausted in 12 years; 
others have fixerl ti years. Lumliermen in that .State cut everything down to 6 inches 
at the stump, so that there is no reproduction by growth. 

Vermont has alreaily reached a point where it can liarsiy supply its home demand. 
Tlie State of New York liy constitutional amendment lias proliiliited the cutting of 
timber of any kind in a territory covering 4,000 sipiare miles fora period of 20 years. 
In the year 1894 the State of New York took a detennined staml against the destruc¬ 
tion of its forests by setting aside the Adirondai'k Park, which contains 2,807,760 out 
of 3,588,80;i acres of available spruce area i ii the State. An appropriation of $1,500,000 
lias been made recently for the acquirement of aiiditional forests, and the people of 
the State have recognized the fact that the stripping of forivsts, and tlie almost inev¬ 
itable forest tires winch attenil thatstrip]iing, have involved iiriiiieiisc public concerns, 
producing disastrous Hoods, affecting the now of the rivers, destroying agriculture 
and imuiiifacture. But the most important aspect of the timlior situation is the rela¬ 
tion of the forest cover to the water siijipiy. 

Mr. (iiftord Piiichot, now chief of the Forestry Bureau of the National Dejiartment 
of Agriculture, wrote in 1898 as follows; “The harvest of the timlier crop is com¬ 
monly lU’eonijiaiiied, under the usual methods of lumbering, by the destruction of the 
forest when mercliaiiliible trees predominate, and in any lase by severe and needless 
injury. Fire follows the lumls.rmeii Until in many jilaies it is thought to lie inev¬ 
itable. The original forests can not long siillice tosiijiply the increasing demandsfor 
spruce whicli are maile u|Kin them.” Couimeiitiiig iijioii the metbods of lumbering 
in New York, he wrote: “The 8)tnicc is removed and no provision of any kind is 
made for its reproduction, tlutting for pulp <loes more liarin than cutting for 
lumber, Iwause it takes a vastly greater number of trei.s ”—that is, trees of a smaller 
size. 

The effect of the denudation of the forests upon the water supply of communities 
may lie instanced notably in the cast” of the city of Philadelphia, which is now look¬ 
ing for a new source of supply because of the stripping of the timber in the head 
waters of the Kchuylkill River, which has furnished that city’s supply. 

The Pennsylvania Ixigislatiire of 1897 provided for the purchase of .3 forest re.serves 
of not less than 40,000 acres each, and the Wisconsin Assembiy appointed a commis¬ 
sion to formulate and recommend fore.st legislation. Minnesota has proliably the 
best forest-tire law of any State, with a fire warden as executive officer. In New 
Jersey and North Carolina the geological survey is siaicially charged with forest 
interests. 

Forestry associations have Ixien organized in the States of New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, New Jersey, Colorailo, Utah, Olrio, Kentucky, Muinesota, Texas, North 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and South Carolina, and forestry commissions have lieen estali- 
lished in Maine, New Hamjishire, New York, Colorado, California, and Wisconsin 
to devise means for stopping forest ti res and to stop the vandal methods of lumber¬ 
men. The waste and loss have Ixien so great, and the danger to the public has 
become so menacing that a Bureau of Forestry was created by the Department of 
Agriculture to cultivate the general application of forestry principles to the harvest¬ 
ing of timlier crops, and to point out the injuries that attend rapid deforistation. 
Two forestry schools have lieen established for the same puriiose—one at the Cornell 
University and one at Biltmore, N. C. 

There are now 30 forest reservations created by Presidential proclamation, embrac¬ 
ing an area of 62,000 square miles, and extending over large portions of 13 States and 
Territories where Government lands are located. So important has the question of 
forMt cover become that the National Irrigation Congress, convened at Lincoln, 
Neb., on Septemlier 30, 1897, unanimously advocated the withdrawal from sale-of 
all Government lands which are of more value for their timlier than for agriculture 
or for minerals. It advocated this policy to protect the flow of rivers and to produce 
timber to supply the needs of agriculture and mining and the demands of commerce. 
On December 8, 1897, the American Forestry Association joined in that recommen¬ 
dation. , 

Conditions have radically changed since the early settlers cleared away the virgin 
forest. Millionsof populationmustnowbeconsidered, and climate, health, water sup¬ 
ply, and kindred mattera present new problems for governmeiftal action. The courts 
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of California stopped hydraulic mininf^ of gold in 1882 when the washings of the gold 
hills filled the Sacramento and other nvers, and threatened agriculture. How much 
more serious is the effect of rapid deforestation upon all private and public interests? 

Three commissions in New Hampshire have reported that the present methods of 
lumbering, if continued, will entail baleful scenic, climatic, and eeonomiial results, 
injuring health, proi«rty, and occupations of all citisens, impairing the industrial 
development of the State, and rendering intermittent the flow of the rivers which 
are most important to agriculture and manufacture. 

The interests of the public generally as distinguished from those of a class— 
lumbermen—require the conservation of the forest resources. In view of these seri¬ 
ous aspects of the situation we are confident that an enlightened self-interest will 
impel the treaty makers in dealing with Canada to follow that provident policy whi(di 
sliall keep our future wants in view, and which shall not put a premium upon the 
destruction of great national treasures. 

The present wasteful method will inflict upon the agricultural interests of the 
country an injury which will be felt in every [lart, and which in the mountainous 
regions threatens to liecome disastrous and irremediable. It will bring U|)on some 
sections all the calamities experienced from the same causes in Hurope and Asia. A 
distinguished Secretary of the Interior has said it will sacrifice the agricultural inter¬ 
ests, and in the course of time make our valleys unfit for the habitation of men. 


PBICrW OK NBWS PRINT PAPER AS COMPARED WITH THOSE OK OTHER VARIETIES. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ibnes.) Yon referred at the beginning of your testimony to the pro- 

r rtionof the entire paper output represented by news print pajair. It amounts, as 
understood you to say, to between 23 and 30 per cent of the entire output. Does 
this increase in prices apply to the other kinds of paper as well as to the news print 
paiier?—A. 1 do not know; 1 am not sufficiently informed. Those prices never 
Interested me, and therefore I concentrated my attention on news print paper, the 
one kind of paper which 1 was buying. 

TERMS AT WHICH INDEPENDENT CONCERNS WERE TAKEN INTO THE CONSOLIDATION. 

Q. 1 judge from what you said that before the organization of the International 
Paper Company, and at the time when competition among the different jiaper man¬ 
ufacturers was keen, the manufacturers themselves felt they were at a disadvantage 
as compared with the newspaper publishers, and that many of them were losing 
money. Is that the claim they themselves have made?—A. They did so state, but 
the figures disclosed in the consolidation of the companies did not bear out any such 
statement, as will appear by the figures given in the brief prepared in December, 
1898—Rumford Falls, for inkance. 

Q. In speaking of the capitalization I find, part in this brief and part in your 
statement, matters of this kind; You refer to the Rumford B'alls mills, and say that 
they made profits of $488,000 in 44 months on a capital of $500,000, and entered the 
trust on a basis that yielded $4.50 for every dollar of original investment, so that in 
44 months the total return on an investment of $500,000 was $2,750,000.—A. They 
obtainedsecuritie8amountingatparto$2,280,000, which added to the profits of the 44 
months made $2,7.50,000 upon the original investment of $500,000, and that, too, in a 
period when paper manufacturers claimed they were losing money. 

Q. This $2,280,000, I understand, was taken in securities?—A. Yes; the other four 
hundred and odd thousands represented the profits during that period. 

Q. But the pay itself was taken in securities, of course, and not in cash?—A. 
$2,280,000 in securities, some of which have never touched par or anywhere near it, 
and some of which have dropped as low as $14 per share. 

Q. That is the reason I asked the question. When one speaks of the total return 
on an investment of $TO,000 lieing $2,750,000, the statement is somewhat misleading 
unless one fakes into account the fact that this was received in securities which were 
far below par. Do you know what the actual return was on the basis of tlie market 
value of these securities, say 6 months after the securities were turned over?—A. 1 
never watched those quotations accurately, and I therefore can give only a rambling 
statement; but according to my best information, the preferred stock ruled at that 
time about 85 and the common stock about 55. The common stock has since fallen 
as low as 14 and is now 27. 

Q. And the preferred, do you recall about how that stands?—A. According to the 
daily newspapers the preferred is now selling, I think, around 79. 

y. These securities were turned over on a basis according to which 1 share of 
preferred and 1 share of common usually went together?—A. I never obtained any 

752 - 27 
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other details than those which appear in that brief giving the rated capacity of each 
mill and the amount of securities and division. 

Q. Perhaps you can make these statements a little more definite as regards the 
B^ial establishments in question. You say, “Another mill avera^ profits of from 
32 per cent to 48 per cent per annum, and took $4 in trust securities for every |1 of 
its stock.” What mill was that?—A. That was the Ontario. 

Q. You spoke of another plant which could not make newspaper on a number of 
its machines, but which the trust took at a valuation of {32,000 t^r ton of daily out¬ 
put?—A. That^was Mr. Russell’s book mill at Lawrence. I assume, and it was 
generally assumed, that it was a sort of promoters’ fee, and it was very cheap even 
at that price, because Mr. Russell was the only man in the United States at that time 
who could pofflibly have brought those paper manufactui»ra together, and the effort 
cost him his life. He died shortly after. 

Q. So yon consider that this to a considerable extent represented the promoters’ 
pay?—A. 1 would not like to publicly altee that. There was considerable indul¬ 
gence and consideration given to Mr. Rnssell who solidified and molded the various 
conflicting interests. 

Q. You spoke of another mill turned in at {22,000 mr ton daily output that had 
not made any money in 10 years?—A. The mill at Herkimer, ex-Senator Warner 
Miller’s mill. 

Q. You sixrke of the valuation of {22,000 per ton of daily output. What, in your 
judgment, would l)e a fair cash basis of valuation jrer ton of daily output?—A. Ten 
thousand dollars per ton; of course, not attempting to buy up the supply of wood 
lands for a generation, but reasonable provision and fair reliance upon the markets. 

Q. When you sjieak of {22,000 per ton, do you include both preferred and common 
stock?-A. 'The par of the securities. 

Q. You spoke of another mill that made no profit at all in 1897, which had no 
sulphite attachment and which had to cart its product 2 miles, being appraised at 
{570,000?—A. That is Warner Miller’s mill. If you will let me have the copy of 
that brief I might be able to identify those. 

Q. Will you kindlj' identify the 3 or 4 mentioned on the page, and read enough so 
that the stenographer can get the order.—A. (Reading;) “Another mill averaged 
profits of from .32 per cent to 48 per cent per annum, and took {4 in trust securities 
for every {1 of its stock.” That was the Ontario. “One plant, which could not 
make news paper on a number of its machines, was unloaded upon the trust at a 
valuation of {22,000 per ton of daily Output; whereas the most intelligent and best 
authorities agree that plants equipped with modem machinery, capable of producing 
paper under the most economual and moat Satisfactory conditions, can be installed 
at Iras than {10,000 per ton of daily output.” The mill there referred to was Mr. 
Russell’s mill. “Another mill that hail not made any money in 10 years was turned 
in at {22,000 per ton of daily output, yet it was a book mill and did not turn out 1 
pound of news paper.” This is Mr. Russell’s Lawrence mill. The other was Mr. 
Russell’s Allows Falls mill. “For a mill that made not 1 cent of profit in 1897—a 
mill which has no water power, no sulphite attachment, and which carted its pulp 2 
miles—an appraisement of $570,000 was put upon it in its merger into the trust. 
'That was ex-Senator Warner Miller’s mill.. Since the consolidation the paper com¬ 
pany has built a railroad and improved that mill, which is now making butcher’s 
manila paper. “An allowance of nearly {8,000,000 was made for a mill, one-half of 
which might be better located upon Boston Common or in New York City. Five 
vears ago the stock capital of that concern had been {300,000.” That was the Glens 
^alls paper mill, and that {8,000,000 included its allied concerns at Plattsbuig and 
its interest in the St. Maurice Lumber Company. 

Q. Do you know how much has been paid for the various proMrties that were 
included?—A. I do not. I have gathered that they were acquired through profits 
realised in the operation of the mill, though I am not clear on that point, and would 
not care to be quoted as saying so. 

Q. You say further, “Another company, which was merged into the trust on a 
ba^ of {3,800,000, had been starteu on an investment of {60,000.” Which was 
that?—A. That was the Glen Manufacturing Company, at Berlin Mills, N. H. 

Q. You say it had started on an investment of ^,000. Was other outside capital 
put in also before it sold out, or do you mean to imply that all of the added valuation 
came from profits?—A. The intention was to imply that all of the added valuation 
came from profits. 

Q. Is your information complete and accurate on that subject?—A. It came from 
the paper manu^urers—not the identical manufacturers who were in that particu¬ 
lar company, but other paper manufacturers. ’ 
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SOURCIB OF witness’ INFORMATION. 

Q. What are the sources of your information for all of these statements that you 
have made with reference to these valuations?—A. Years of contact and inquiry in 
order that I might intelligently buy, buying at one time as much as $2,000,000 worth 
of paper on one contract^ inquiries into methods of manufacture, visiting localities 
in Snada and in the United States, obtaining the best available information from 
every source, correspondence with almost every large water Mwer and every large 
paper manufacturing interest in the East and in some of the West, and inquiry also 
abroad. 

Q. I refer particularly to the valuations that were put upon these different plants 
by the officials of the combination or by the organizers of the combination when 
they allowed them these securities.—A. They came from one of the gentlemen who 
had participated in the appraisement and apportionment of securities. 

TERMS OP CREDIT GIVEN IN THE NEWS PRINT PAPER MANUFACTURING BUSINESS. 

Q. To go back to the question of the increasing price and of the situation before 
the combination was made, you said that long-time credits in many cases had been 
given to the newspapers, and you implied that in certain instances the credits had 
Been given unwisely, so that there was difficulty in collecting them. Would yon 
consider that the interests of the public were served by carrying on business under 
such conditions, practically forcing very extensive and long-time credits?—A. Those 
conditions work out their own results. The newspapers collaps^ and the pajier 
manufacturers acquired ownership of the newspapers. The credits given prior to 
consolidation, to the best of my information, were not extensive nor for such long 
periods as are given in ordinary mercantile pursuits, and there was an average of .TO 
days for payment. 

Q. Has there been any material change in the matter of credits since the consoli¬ 
dation?—A. I have no accurate personal information, because all of the payments 
with which I have had to do have been on a 30-day basis. 

INCIDENCE OP THE INCREASE IN THE PRICE OP NEWS PRINT PAPER. 

Q. When the price of news print paper rises, who is it that bears the burden ulti¬ 
mately?—A. That would be a very difficult question to answer. At the most it would 
be a speculation or guess. In some cases the newspaper might by laiaing its adver¬ 
tising rates induce the public to share part of that burden; but if the advertisers 
would pay the additional rates they would pay them whether the price of paper was 
low or nigh. In some cases the newspaper, by reason of competition, is unable to 
raise its advertising rate, it can not raise its retail price for the sale of the paper, and 
therefore in all such cases this increase in the cost of paper is a direct fax upon the 
newsraper proprietor. 

Q. Do you know whether since the price of paper increased there has been any¬ 
thing like an organized effort on the part of the newsmper publishers to increase the 
price of advertising in order to recoup?—A. Ob, no. Those conditions are so differ¬ 
ent in localities, and even in the same locality with the various papers, that no con¬ 
siderable effort in that direction is possible. 

Q. You spoke of the increase in me circulation of newspapers and of the lowering 
of tile price previous to the time this combination was formed. Did you mean to 
state that you thought this lowering of price and increase in circulation was really 
cau^ by the low price of paper?—A. Undoubtedly, undoubtedly. A newspajier 
which bad been furnishing a 12-page paper for 2 cents and paying 2| cents a pound 
for the paper could increase the size of the paper and reduce the price to 1 cent and 
then in many cases make as much profit from its circulation and sales as it would on 
the hkh retail price of the newspa^r and the high cost of the news print paper fur¬ 
nished by the manufacturer. While the margin of profit would be smaller on the 
1-cent basis, there would still be some profit on the circulation, and there would be a 
material increase in the advertising revenues by reason of the greater publicity that 
was sold to the advertiser and the greater results from advertising. 

Q. One frequently hears the statement made that the circulation of newspapers 
depends primarily on the skill of the editor ratherthan on the price. That is why I 
asked this question. Could you, perhaps, express a definite opinion as to how far the 
inatter of price as compared with the skill oi the editing room materially affects the 
citeulation?—A. With the larger proportion of newspapers, the price of the paper is 
the most considerable factor, which is best evidenced by the fact that newspapers with, 
precisely the same management, the same treatment of news, and identically the 
same news service when reduced from 2 cents to 1 cent have more than doubled their 
previous circulations. 
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HELATION EXISTING BETWEEN THE CXPITALIEATION OE A CORPORATION AND THE PRICE 

OF ITS PRODUCT. 

Q. In s|MaIcing of the combination and of its capitalization, you said that this high 
capitalization was a burden that had to lie borne by the newspaper publisher. The 
statement is frequently made that the matter of (Tipitalization has nothing to do with 
the prices of the product. If the (apitalization is iiighcr the dividends, it is said, are 
simply smaller, and the price of the product is dependent on other conditions. What 
would you say about a general statement of that kind? How far do you think prices 
are affected by capitalization?—A. I should hardly like to enter into the domain of 
that discussion. It is too wide. 

Q. You opened it by your general statement that the ptiBlishers carried the burden 
of the capitalization.—A. So they do. Though 1 will say that the absence of compe¬ 
tition, a serious cdiimetition, a possible competition, rather than capitalization, is the 
important factor. The ac(iuircineut of all of the materials in the manufacture is the 
important item. The reason why newspaper proprietors have not bnilt their own 
mills and become entirely indeiiendent of the trust, was because of the general belief 
amongthemthat underiiormal conditions (such as have not prevailed duringthelast 
3 years) natural laws of trade would work out such readjmtments as would bring 
prices to a fair figure, and that there was therefore not sufficient incentive for them to 
undertake that which other manufacturers would enter upon under the premium of 
competition offered by the International Paper Company. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris. ) Has it been your experience as a business man that a 
high degree of overcapitalization leads to ambitions on the part of the different 
managers to pay dividends on the watered stock at all hazards, without considering, 
perhaps, the question of a reasonable price to the consumer?— A. Undoubtedly. If 
they were fired with a projier ambition and obligation to the stockholders they 
would raise the price anyhow if they could. It is probably an incentive on their 
part to a greater effort to do things which otherwise possibly they would not attempt. 

REASONS WHY NEWSPAPER PITBLIsnERS DO NOT UNDERTAKE TO MANUFACTURE THEIR 
OWN NEWS PRINT PAPER. 

Q. (By Mr. FARquHAR.) You said also that the reason why newspaper publishers 
did not go into the manufacture of,,news print paper themselves was the expec¬ 
tation that prices in trade would soon come into a normaj condition. Do you not 
think the inducement is always for the inve.stnicnt of capital under abnormal con- 
ditionsff Are there not neater profits in view now to those who go into pajier manu¬ 
facture than there have iieen at any other time?—A. Some few of us have personal 
knowledge of certain publishers who were influenced by those considerations and 
who did not realize their anticipations; who bought paiier mills at a periixl when 
prices were abnormally high and who, when pricesshruiik from various causes, were 
restricted by reason of their investment to the purchase of their supply from their 
own mill; Whereas the newspaper proprietor who had not invested in a paper milt 
was free to go wherever the best offer could be obtained. 

Q. Were there any cases of failure in the'ownership of paper mills by publishers 
that you know of?—A. Lack of success; one of them a most colossal failure. 

EXTENT ro wnicn TUE I.NTERNATIONAD paper company possesses A MONOPOLY OF 
THE RESOURCES USED IN THE PRODUCTION OF NEWS PRINT PAPER. 

Q. Should we judge from the paper you read that all the sprueg timber in the 
United States is taken up by the Inteniational Paper Company?—A. No. 

Q. That the water power is taken up by the International?—A . No. 

Q. Is there not an abnormal rate now for news print paper in the market?—A. 
There is. In order that my answers may not carry a wrong implication I should 
state that a successful paper mill requires 3 elements present at one place, namely, 
cheap and ample w'ater power, the presence of spruce tinnier, and cheap transportation 
facilities. There is, furthermore, an economy in wholesale production, so that mills 
producing 100 tone or more of jiiiier iier day are the mills which can fairly meet 
competition when it reaches its acute stage. There are not at present many avail¬ 
able water powers which are near the spruce supplies and which can be utilized 
under the conditions I have named. There are some, however, although the consoli¬ 
dators of the International Paper Company said within 2 months after the consoli¬ 
dation there were none. I visited a water power at Millinocket, which was eubse- 
jjuently developed by the (ircat Northern Papdr Company, and from which ulti¬ 
mately with its interest at Madison, there will lie a total output of 600 tons per day. 

Q. Now, independent of the Great Northern, are there still plenty of opportunities 
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for the investment of capital in paper making?—A. Well, I have not been able to 
hear of many of them. For instance, at Massena, where there is a iaige water power, 
the timber must come from Canada, and the Canadian reprisals would embarrass 
any capitalirt who contemplated investments at that point. The same is true at 
Sault Ste. Marie, on the St. Mary River, whereon the American side there is a very 
slim supply of timber, though on the Canadian side there are vast forests of it. 

In 1898 X advertised for offerings of water powers and mill sites for tlic luirposo of 
placing a large newspaper supply; but while I received a great many propositions— 
received in all about 700 letters relating to water |K)wers—there were comparatively 
few that were at all available under the conditions just stated. 

Q. Wili you state to the commission how much of ttm raw material which is used 
in the production of paj)er the International Company controls? I do not say owns, 
but controls.—A. I am unable to answer your question because it lias so many pos¬ 
sibilities. For instance, pulp may tx) used either in the manufacture of news-print 
paper or it may be usM in the manufacture of other articles. The International 
Paper Company controls a very considerable quantity of pulp. I am unable to give 
the percentage. 

Q. The point the commission would like to got at is this, how far you could char¬ 
acterize their ownership of raw material which enters into the manufacture of iiapcr 
as a monopoly?—A. Well, I have attempted to give that by showing the extent of 
their ownership of woodlands. 

Q. You say that with the exception of the Northern there is at present no open 
field for competition with the International?—A. Not that. I think there are great 
possibilities; but I think those poasibilitics would be very materially augmented by 
tree pulp; that is, by the admission of mechanicallyground wood from Canada, which 
would save our forests, and thereby promote higher aims than the mere question 
either of revenue to the Government or protection to an industry that does not need 
protection. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is the spruce timber the chief wood?—A. Yes. It makes 
a whiter sheet, and the surface is smoother and better than that produced from 
poplar. There are other woods from which sulphite pulp is made, but for tliem 
more chemicals for clearing purposes are required than when spruce is used. 

PATENTS AND SECKK-r PROCESSES IN THE MANCKACTUHE OP PAPER. 

Q. (By Mr. Jbnks. ) You sjioke of the large amount that was allowed for good will 
in this capitalization. In the manufacture of pa(icr are there many i>atentcd pro¬ 
cesses or patented machines used, or any secret processiis that have a special value and 
that are ordinarily counted in as part of the good will in making valuations?— 
A. I can not recall any that were acquired by the International Paper Company at 
the time of the consolidation. There may be some. One was siilisequcntly bought 
by iC—the Bussell process for making sulphite pulp, or rather lining digesters. 

Q. But speaking generally, you do not think patented machines or patented pro¬ 
cesses count for very much in the manufacture?—A. I think they are very incon¬ 
siderable factors in the question of manufacture. 

EXTENT TO WHICH THE CONSOLIDATION REALIZED SAVINUS IN CROaS FREIOHrS. 

Q. In speaking of the savings that the International Paper Company proposed to 
make, you stated that they had made very few.' lait us take some of those by them¬ 
selves. With reference to the saving in cross freights: As a matter of fact, do you 
tliink they make much saving there?—A. I have no information excepting that 
which is riven to me by paper manufacturers. I have never had access to the liooks 
of any of those manufacturing companies, and I rely entirely on second-hand 
information; but the paper maiinfacturers load me to believe that the railroad 
freight agents took very good care that whatever readjustments were made were not 
unprofitable to the railriad companies. 

Q. So that the proposed saving failed chiefly owing to the efforts of the railways, 
and not to a lack of care or skill on the part of the officers of the International Pa^r 
Company?—A. Please do not understand me as implying that the officers of the 
International Paper Company would at any time pay 1 cent more for railroad trans¬ 
portation than they must pay. 

Q. Perhaps I might put the matter in another way. Do you think that a widely 
scattered industry, such as the manufacture of paper is, has the opixirtunity under 
normal conditions of saving a good deal from cross freights?—A. I should say that 
was an entirely reasonable pro^ition. 

Q. In this specific case you think that reasonable expectation was thwarted by the 
railroads?—A. I think it had a most tangible basis when the company was organized. 


>Scepp.«0,«l,488. 
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THK LABOB COST OF HANCFACTOBIIIQ PAPXB SINCE THX OON80UDATION. 

Q, 1 understood you to say that the labor cost of manufacturing paper had not 
been lessened.—A. That was in the paper mill itself, as distinguished from the sul¬ 
phite mill and the pulp mill. 1 have information only of the paper mill. There it 
nas been brought down to 11 cents per hundred pounds. 

Q. Would not that lessening of the cost imply that there have been improvements 
in the methods of production under this combination?—A. There have been consol¬ 
idations and improvements, unquestionabljr. The company immediately after its 
organization paid $2,000,000 in order to put its machinery into shape for more effect¬ 
ive operation. 

Q. Would you say that the International Paper Company had made improvements 
in methods of production substantially as great as those that were made under the 
competitive system immediately precwing it?—A. I do not say that I simply say 
that immediately following the consolidation it did expend—so the imformation 
comes to me from an officer of the company—$2,000,000 in increasing the efficiency 
of its machinery. But as more than half of that machinery was junk, such a policy 
was absolutely essential, and was entirely apart from any question of comparison 
with the methods that had prevailed prior to consolidation. 1 should say that in 
view of the fact that not one new paper machine has been built by the International 
Paper Company, so far as I have any trace, the same stimulus to improvement in 
manufacture does not exist as prevailed under individual ownership. 

COST OF SELI.INO SINCE THE CONSOLIDATION—CHABACTER OF SERVICE GIVEN. 

Q. You spoke also of the costof selling, and of the high salaries paid to the officials 
of the International Paper Company. You stated that under the competitive system 
that preceded, the managers sold their paper without charge?-A. Many of them, 
not all. 

Q. Many of them; but that under the new system there was an expensive selling 
department. When'you say that the managers sold without charge do you mean 
without any formal charge or without pretending to take any pay?—A. I mean these 
proprietors were themselves appropriating whatever profit appeared, and that as the 
actual proprietors of the property they were giving a certain amount of time which 
they did not give after the control and ownership of the property passed to the Inter¬ 
national Paper Company. 

Q. By giving that attention to the selling work themselves, you would think they 
were perhaps mcreasing their own profits arid their own dividends enough to cover 
a specific charge for selling? Or, in other words, do you think that the mper buyer 
really gained anything by having the manager himself act directly, instead of through 
an agent?—A. I think nndoub^ly the newspaper buyer obtained a better quality 
paper, more efficient service, and had less occasion for complaints under the system 
of individual ownership than under the consolidated mam^ment. 

^ Do you supply that in thfs consolidated company there is any material saving 
in the cost of selling by having the work of these numerous managers done by a 
much smaller number?-A. I have no information other than I have given to you, 
and it would require access to the books of the consolidated company and the indi¬ 
vidual companies to make that comparison. 

EXTENT TO WHICH A UNIFORMITY OF PRICES HAS BEEN REALIZED SINCE THE COMBINATION. 

Q. When you spoke of the lack of steadiness of prices under this oembination, and 
gave the example of the two papers, one paying 1.80 and the other 2.15 cents per 
pound, was that difference due to the fact that the prices were made at different 
times?-A. At different times. 

Q. And one was substantially under a time contract, I suppose?—A. That is right; 
but it simply illustrated the possibilities of lack of equality in prices under the con¬ 
solidation, and contradicted the important claim which they had presented at the 
outset that they would equalize prices. 

THE TARIFF ON LOOS AND WOOD PULP—RETALIATORY MEASURES IMPOSED BY CANADA. 

Q. In speaking of the tariff* on wood pulp you imply that you do not think that 
any tarin was necessary to protect the indukry to a reasonable extent, or to enable 
the manufacturers of p^r to pay reasonable jvages to their employees. That is 
your opinion, is it?—A. Unquestionably. 


1 See pp. 414-419, 439-447. 
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Q. Do you think, then, that thU increase in the tariS was really not due to any 
necessity of giving a reasonable protection to the industry, but was rather intended 
to increase the profits of the combination?—A. It was intended to guard against pos¬ 
sible competition that might otherwise obtain. 

Q. Do you think that it was on account of this tariff that Canada imposed her 
retaliatory measures of char^g for the export of logs?—A. I am positive. I have 
reason for that statement Hie Joint High Commission took up that question. The 
matter of lumber, paper, and pulp was an element in the treaty negotiations. 

Q. I was going to ask if there was any distinction at all in principle between this 
matter of pulp and that of lumber and logs?—A. What kind or a distinction? 

Q. You speak of the duty being placed on pulp at the instigation of the managers 
of the International Paper Comptmy, so as to lessen competition against them and 
enable them to control the market better. Co you think the same situation holds 
with reference to the manufacturers of lumber, or was the duty put on lumber on 
the ground that it was needed to protect the industiyf—A. I know that the manu¬ 
facturers of lumber who had American interests were extremely anxious to obtain 
an increase in rate, and that the American manufacturers with Canadian interests 
were opposed to the duty. 

Q. Did Canada retaliate bj^ imposing an export duty on logs in the same way 
that I understood you to say it did upon pulp?—A. Oh, I don’t state that Canada 
imposed an export dutjf on wood pulp, but on logs that came from the Crown lands. 
The Province of Ontano prohibited export, but in the Ihovince of Quebec a license 
fee of fl.90 was imposed, on which a rebate of $1.50 is paid if the logs are used 
in Canada; so that logs that come from the Crown lands in the Province of Quebec 
practically pay an export di^ of $1.90 per cord. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqohab.) Would you say that the duty on timber and lumber as 
placed in the Dingley tariff is not on all fours with the duty on pulp?—A. I know 
nothing about lumber; I know nothing about pulp or paper other than that which 
relates to news-print paper. 

Q. Do you think that the duty imposed in the Dingley tariff on the importation of 
foreign pulp Is an onerous duty?—A. It was iiitendeato be prohibitory. 

Q. Well, has it been, or is it?— A. Not quite, for the reason, first, that the spruce 
consumption exceeded the accessible supply in the United States, and paper manu¬ 
facturers were forced to go to Canada anyhow; and second, because on account of 
the drought which began in the fall of 1809 paper manufacturers were forced to go to 
Canada and pay any price in order to keep their mills going, shifting the burden 
upon the buyer. 

TARIFFS ON WOOD PULI'. 

Q. Don’t you think that the tariff naturally had to change from its position of 10 
or more years ago to its piesent one, owing to the change in the methods employed 
in the manufacture of paper? The old tariff, I understand, was based upon an earlier 
svstem of manufacturing paper in which the manufacture of wood pulp was not at 
all required?—^A. But we bad the new system here almost as soon as they had it 
anywhere else in the world. 

Q. Underthe present tariff on wood pulp are the rates more protective to the Amer¬ 
ican manufacturer of paper than they were under the earlier tariff referred to?—A. 
Well, that question is beyond me, because I do not know what the old protection 
was. It antedates the time of which I have any accurate knowledge, namely, within 
the last 9 years. 

Q. Haven’t you a tradition in your paper business that it was entirely prohibitory 
before?—A. I recall in my younger days reading about “ Wood Pulp’’ taler, and 
the efforts which ex-Senator Warner Miller made to protect the American mills 
against possible competition from abroad; but I do know that wood pulp had been 
imported. 


PROBABLE EFFECT OF THE ABOLITION OF THE FBESENT DOTY. 

Q. Would the abolition of the present duty on wood pulp, admitting all the pulp 
TOm Can^a that you desire, lessen the price of paper to American publishers?—A. 
Naturally it would reduce the cost of manufacture to the International Paper Com- 
^y_as well as to others, and to an extent it would reduce the cost to the consumer. 
I maintain, however, that neither the International Paper Company nor any Ameri¬ 
can manufacturer of paper needs any protection. The well-equippM American mill 
w product of any nation of the world^ and further, the American manu¬ 

facturer is protected by reason of location. He is in tlie market where his product 
IB consumed, and thermore he is protected against competition by transportation. 
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Q. (By Mr. LrrcHMAN.) You think that is true also along the seaboard?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you not aware that ocean freight in some instances are extremely low?—A. 
I am not aware of that, but I do know that within the last year they nave been 
extremely high, and that large bonuses have been paid for chai^rs. 

Q. It has been testified to before this commission that along the seaboard, and for 
a certain depth into the country, the priviie^e of ocean freights more than counter¬ 
balances the tariff on certain lines—that freight is for ballast, practically. How far 
would that apply in the importation of wood pulp if the tariff were entirely removed?— 
A. That is a question which I am unable to answer, because I do not know what would 
be tlic protmble freight rates from foreign ports. 

Q. Well, assuming that the condition is the same as stated for other industries, is 
not that at least an argument in favor oi the retention of the tariff?—A. I am not 
equip[)ed with information to answer that question. The ocean-carrying situation 
for the last year or year and a half has been abnormal, by reason of the demand 
for transports on'accomit of the war in the Philippines and the war in South Africa. 

fi’Kthkk keasons fou the removal ok the hiity—the kkeservation op our forests. 

Q. Y'ou stated also that the price of paper was affected somewhat by tlie war with 
Spain and the war in South Africa?—A. That is true. And T said tliere were 4 
abnormal conditions; first and second, those 2 wars; third, the drought; fourth, the 
efforts of this company to acquire and monopolize wood lands. 

Q. Yet you recommend apparently as the only remedy the removal of the tariff?— 
A. Outside of the considerations of revenue and protection to labor employed in the 
paper mills, there is a higher and greater motive in the preservation of our forests, 
and thereby in the protection of our water supply. To guard these New York State 
has set aside large areas on whicli it has prohibited the cutting of timber, tlie Uniteil 
States and at least 13 of the states liavo taken most rigorous action, all for the jiro- 
tection of the rivers, and the protection of agriculture and manufacture against 
the intermittent fiow of the rivers, the dangers of which were evidenced only last 
week by the floods in New England. 

Q. What would be the effect upon the United States of transferring that depletion 
of forests to Canada, and of the change in climatic conditions thereby brought about 
over there?—A. With Canada’s limitless forests, and with tlie ordinary cafiacity of 
those forests for reproduction, all of our timber cutting there for the supply of this 
pulp wood for newspapers would boinore than offset, and Canada is knocking at 
our doors and liegging us to pennit her to do it; so that the proposition has all of 
the elements of good trade because of advantages to both sides. 

THE SPRUCE SUPPLY OP CANADA. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I would like to ask the witness the source of his informa¬ 
tion as to the spruce supply in Canada?—A. Well, tlie spruce owners—gentlemen 
who own thousands of square miles of tracts in their own right; some of the gentle¬ 
men now connected with the International Paper Company who are so equipped; 
reports of their timber inspectors which have come within my knowledge during the 
last 3 years, some of the information coming within the last 10 days; a newspaper 
report of a great tract up in Canada, 200 miles from the St. Lawrence. 

Q. Your statement was that the region from Labrador and Yukon and St. Law¬ 
rence to Hudson Bay is practically a vast area of spruce timber?—A. Almost unbroken. 

Q. Do you mean to have us understand, then, that it is spruce, and not other tiin- 
, berS?—A. There are other timbers, but there is considerable spruce—more than 
enough to meet all of the possible demands or requirements of any"interests in the 
Unitra States. There is a great storehouse of spruce extending along the border. 

Q. You have referred to the denuding of the forrats in this country by the Inter¬ 
national Paper Company?—A. By lumbermen—not by the International Paper Com¬ 
pany any more than by all of the pulp mills, all of the sawmills or lumber mills, 
whether they represent any kind of pa^r or not—timber used in any manner. 

ATTEMKr OF THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY TO PRESERVE AND RENEW OUR SPRUCE 

FORESTS.* 

Q. Are vou aware that the International Paper Company not only tries to conserve 
the growth of spruce, but is also acquiring many mountain pastures and tawing 
them up to spruce?—A. I think that would be a very wise policy; and whue 1 am 
not aware of it, I do say that they now obtain piore than half of their spruce logs 
from Canada, so that if they are j;oing into speculation to raise spruce lands, as the 
farmer raises grain, that is an entirely different protiOBition, and it is entirely apart 


I See p. 447. 
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from the question of manufacture—the speculation of a paper company to raise spruce 
woods for a market 30 years from now. It is precisely the same proposition on a' 
diminished scale as that of the anthracite-coal repons, where the Philadephia and 
Riding Railroad Company, a prosperous concern earning 22 per cent upon its stock, 
started in first to insure tonnage for itoelf, and subsequently to acquire tonnage for the 
purpose of stopping anyone else from getting it, until it finally broke itself buying 
coal lands, just as these gentlemen are buying lumber lands, not for the purpose of 
immediate usage, but for the purpose of sjieculating in the future supply of that article. 
The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company, as a result of its loading up with 
anthracite at prices equal to the prices which it would have paid for coal lands if they 
were to come immediately into the market, encumbered itself with land that could 
have produced 60,000,000 tons of anthracite coal per annum, and as it could only 
market from its lands 6,000,000 tons per annum it was forccil to charge for every ton of 
the coal wliich it lookout of the grounds price notonlysufiScient to cover the royalty 
for the impoverishment of the land to that extent, but also to cover the expense of car¬ 
rying the coal remaining in the ground, which it could not take out bc^caiise it could 
not market it. Now, if the International Paper Company is to buy spruce lands for a 
market 30 years ahead, that is entirely pixqier. It is a field of effort entirely apart 
from the manufacture of paper; it is a problem entirely distinct fripiii that of the 
bunlens which should be put upon the cost of paper, and if they invest $4,000,0(X) in 
woodlands, the (tarrying charge of that is put upon the present price of paixir. 

Q. (By Mr. CtARKE.) Regardless of the motive of the comjiany or of its financial 
wMom- A. (Interrupting.) Which I am not pretending to discuss. 

Q. (Continuing.) You inacie the point that they were injuring the public by 
denuding tlic hillsides, and it appears that you now admit that they may be conserv¬ 
ing the forests?—A. Ido assert that they are not conserving the forests to any extent 
that will compare with the denudation that is now progressing. 

Q. What is your evidence of that?—A. The evidence, first, is the statement as to 
the amount that is lasing denuded each year in 4 states, namely, 1,700 square milcss, 
and a mental calculation that it will require 2.') to 30 years for the reproducti(m 
of .spru(e forests, and that I am quite confident that the International Paper fJom- 
jiany is not conserving forests on that basis, or that any or all of the interests engaged 
Ill the conservation of the forest reserves are progressing on the basis of 50,000 siiuare 
miles of forest preserves, which would be necessary to offset an annual stripping of 
1,700 square miles. 

Q. Is this a matter of your own opinion, or have you taken evidence on the sub¬ 
ject, or made measurements or observations?—A. I have taken evidence from the 
best available source in the United States, namely, the division of the Bureau of 
Forestry of the National Department of Agriculture; the reports of the liest-opiiiiped 
forest timbermen in the United States; a rejiort of the best-equipped timberman in 
the United States, whom I undijrstaml to be Mr. Crawford, and various publications 
relating to the timber supplies, including the reports of the forest commissions of the 
various states; the figures of the United States Ueological Survey, and of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior. 

Q. You have taken all that knowledge?—A. All that knowledge. 

Q. Yet you testified a few minutes ago that you knew nothing alxiut timber except 
as it is used in the production of wood pulp for newsjiapcr use?—A. Except as it 
affected directly the news-print paper. 

Q. Do these various public reports and fragmentary reports to which you refer take 
into account the effort being made by the International Paper Company to conserve 
its spruce supply?—A. They do not, except that I have read in the announcements 
made to the American Paiier and Pulp Manufacturers’ Assoeiation by officers of the 
International Paper Company that it was making efforts in that direction. 

THE ABUSE OF OUB FOBBSTS—EFFOBTS FOB THEIB PRESERVATION. 

Q. Do these official reports you refer to make any special complaints against the 
pulp men?—A. The burden of all of the official reporta is that the pulp men especially 
have been cutting timber that was too small for the lumlier men, and that when they 
stripped thw left no capacity for reproduction. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Don’t all of those statements relate to practices in former 
years rather than in very recent years, since the International Paper Company was 
organized?—A. Those reports were obtained by me in January, 1899, just 2 years 
ago, from the various departments in Washington and New York. 

Q. Are yon able to state what periods th^ covered?—A. They covered recent 
periods—periods immediately prior to 1899. 'The brief which I have submitted here 
states all of the work done by the various states, the creation of commissions, tlie 
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action of the irri^ting vongrees, and the various acts of Congress, and the proclama¬ 
tions of the President setting aside lands, and the work of the various statb in pro¬ 
tecting and preserving the forest resources. 

Q. Is that the brief* which you presented to the Joint High Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the International Paper Company present a brief* to that commission?—A. 
Ido not know. We never obtained accurate information of any open or public state¬ 
ment having been made to the Joint High Commission by the International Paper 
Company, though there was a belief that it was not idle or silent in that discussion. 

Q. You are not aware, then, that they answered your statement?—A. I am not 
aware of it, and doubt if they could effectually answer it. 

THE TARIFF ON WOOD PULP (RESUMED)—ITS EFFECTS—DESI^ARILITY OF ITS REMOVAL 

Q. Now, you have spoken of the tariff on wood pulp. Is it your belief that if the 
present duties weife repealed, and wood pulp were made free, that the effect would 
be to cause pulp to be imported in large quantities, and that the price of newsjiapers 
would be rMuced in con^uence?—A. My judgment and best iniormation is, that if 
wood pulp could be introduced free of duty the cost of capitalization of pa^r-mill 
plants would be reduced to 13,000 per ton daily output; that the larw item of expendi¬ 
ture in a paper-mill plant is the development of water jxiwer for the grinding of the 
wooil, and for the installation of the grinders, and that with free wood pulp brought 
from Canada, paper mills could be established in the United States at that small valua¬ 
tion at points which are now impossible by reason of the fact that the grinding of the 
pulp requires so much power in order that it may lie done cheaply, and that with 
free pulp extensive plants could be established in all parts of the country, espedally 
along the border and along the coast; that that would materially reduce the price of 
all kinds of paper, while protecting the forests, and not seriously menacing the paper 
manuhictures. 

Q. Well, if you would admit pulp free, you would also admit lumber free?—A. I 
prefer not to enter into a discussion of any tariff subject except that of pulp and 
paper. I believe, individually, that the introduction of free lumber would be a 
national boon. 

Q. You have spoken of the effect of this tariff which you said was designed to 
enable the International Paper Company to monopolize the business in this country, 
hut yon have also stated that recently a laige and formidable competition with the 
International Paper Company has been«doveloped?—A. That is accurate. 

Q. The tariff, then, has not stood in the way of the development of this competi¬ 
tion, has it?—A. I think that up to this time the tariff, to the extent that it has 
stimulated prices, has had a tendency to put a premium upon competition. Please 
do not misunderstand me. So far as the tariff on paper is concerned, I think that 
regardless of any tariff provision the natural laws of trade will work out the proper 
logical result, and that paper will be cheaiiened under normal conditions r^ardfess 
of the tariff; but I do object to any combination of manufacturers taking advantage 
of Congressional legislation to increase the price of an article which is a raw material 
to a very considerable American industry, and to put a tax upon knowledge and upon 
the spread of intelligence. I think, howevei; that natural forces will in the course 
of time work out the lineal result and cheapen the price of paper, but that in the 
competition and conflict which will ensue there will be a very considerable destruction 
of great national treasures—our forests. 

Q. Do you think that the Great Northern Paper Company would likely have been 
formed to compete with the International Paper Company had they not felt reason¬ 
ably sure of tariff protection?— A. Well, I can not answer. I shouH say that the 
tariff was not a deterrent in that investment. If, however, there had been no tariff 
on wood pulp I think that the establishment of American paper mills would have 
been very much larger than that which has actually occurred under the tariff. 

^ Do you believe in protection or in free tmde?—A. I believe in tariff for revenue 
oniy. 


BEMOVINO THE DUTY THROUGH A RECIPROCITY TREATY WITH CANADA. 

Q. If we maintain a protective policy, do you think it would be possible to take 
the duty off pulp without somebody proposing to take it off lumber also, and then 
from a great many other articles along the whole line, so that the single proposition 
which you make would lead to a general tariff revision?-A. Not necessarily. A 
mere establishment of reciprocal t^e relation with Canada would not necessarily 
involve a new tariff bill. The process would be ientirely different. Instead of a' 
toiff bill passing there would be a treaty of reciprocity between Canada and the 


> See pp. 414-41S. 
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United States, which would be upon an entirely different basis from any general 
tariff revision. 

Q. Are you familiar with the operations of the last treaty of reciprocity between 
the United States and Canada, and do you know why it was denounced and aban¬ 
doned?—A. I am not; I do not know that there is or has been any. 

EFTECT OF THE INCKEASE IN THE PRICE OP PAPER UPON THE LABORERS ENOAOED IN 
THE NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) You made the statement that the interest of labor in the 
manufacture of paper was, in your judgment, considerably less than the interest of 
labor in the ncwsmper industry.—A. The latter is 40 times greater. 

Q. Do you think that, as a matter of fact, the increase in the price of paper has 
injured the laborers interested in newspapers, or cut their rates of wages?—A. Not 
at all. 

Q. As a matter of fact, then, you think that the increase in the price of paper has 
not been borne by the lalior engaged on the newspapers, but rather by the general 
public which takes the product?—A. Newspaper labor prices have participate more 
or less in the higher level of wages which has obtained. 

EXTENT TO WHICH THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY HAS BEEN A FACTOR IN KRINOINO 
ABOUT THE PRESENT ABNORMAL CONDITIONS IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 

Q. You sixike of three or four elements that had contributed to increasing the 
price of the paper?—A. Making the abnonnal conditions. 

Q. Could you give any kind of estimate as to the extent to which the combination 
has been a force in bringing about those results as compared with the other forces?— 
A. I would not undertake to do that, except to say that the International Pajier Com¬ 
pany started a competition with itself and stimulated prices, increasing the cost of 
manufacture to an extent, and increasing very considerably the price of paper to the 
consumer, by reducing the number of interests which have to be considered in estab¬ 
lishing prices or in quoting priies to the publishers. 

Q. Well, had the International Paper Company not been formed, do you not think 
that, owing to these other facts you have spoken of, the price of paper would 
have been increased somewhat?—A. Unquestionably somewhat, because the demand 
at one time, immediately after the opening of the Spanish-American war, grew 
excessive. 

Q. Do you consider that the statements you have made with reference to the 
effect of the International Paper Company, and to its lack of success in the carrying 
out of its intentions as regards savings, would apply pretty generally to all industrial 
combinations, or is this a peculiar exception?—A. I would prefer to limit iny state¬ 
ments and opinions to the International Paper Company. 

Q. You do not care to speak on the general question of industrial combinations?— 
A. No; I do not. 

PROBABLE EFFECT OP A REMOVAL OF THE TARIFF UPON THE LABOR EMPUIYEI) IN 
THE NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) The reduction of the tariff as proposed by you would lie 
felt immediately, would it not, by the labor employed in the pulp mills of the United 
States if that industry were transferred to CanMa?—A. I think not. 

Q. Where would they find employment if the industry were transferred to Can¬ 
ada?—A. I think they would find employment where they do now. I think there 
would be agreater stimulus to the development of manufacture. I think there would 
still be a very considerable manufacture of pulp from timber in the United States. 

Q. Do you think that if the tariff were taken off wood pulp there would be any 
rise in wa^s of the workmen employed in making newspaper?—A. I do not think 
that that would materially affect wages. The wages of newspaper employees are 
subject to general conditions and not to that one especially. 

Q. Are the newsimpers of the United States subject to any foreign competition?— 
A. None that is material. 

Q. Well, are they subject to any?—A. Practically none. Ordinarily I would not 
hesitate to say absolutely none, only there might be some few isolated cases of for- 
eim papers right here that are not factors. 

Q. In view of this fact, then, is it a fair comparison to say that 40 people are 
employed in the making of newspapers to one employed in the manufacture of wood 
pulp, and from that draw the deiluction that it would be a benefit to the 40 men to 
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remove the tariff from wood pulp?—A. I think they would participate in the general 
prosperity following the removal of the tariff and the removal of this tax of 
$4,800,000 on the newspaper proprietors, and that the effect upon the employees of 
the newspapers would be much greater in the aggregate than it would be on the 
labor in the wood-pulp mill. This must naturally be the case if publishers of one 
paper, for instance, pay as much as $150,000 per annum in the increased cost of paper 
supply. 

Q. I)o you think it would add a single cent to the wages of any printer employed 
on your paper?—A. I think that greater prosperity in the newspaper trade would lie 
reflected in better pay for all of the employees. 

Q. Is not the jmy of the employees fixed by a scale fixed by the tyjiographical 
union? 1 am speaking now of the printers.—A. Yes. 

Q. Is your paper a union office?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you ^y the union scale of wages, do you not?—A. We do. Please do not 
particularize my own paper. 1 am not appearing here as a representative of that 
parer. 

Q. I nnderatand that.—A. I do not want my testimony to bo omstrued as giving 
the attitude of any newspaiier on this question. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have wages been increased in any newspajier offices dur¬ 
ing the last 4 years?—A. No. 

Q. Then they have not ]iarticipated?—A. I have said that they have lieeii affected 
by the higher level of wages which has generally obtained. 

Q. Then they have not been affected by the organization of the International 
Paper Company?—A. Not that I have any general kuowlalge of. There are cases 
such as the consolidation of newspapers, one of which has (aicurrcd recently in Chi¬ 
cago, where a number of employees have been thrown out, and where, by reason of 
an increase m the price, the circulation has naturally been reduced to some extent. 

THE SIZE or NKWSPAPEBS—HOW APFECTED BY THE OPERATIONS OP THE INTERNATIONAL 

PAPER COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) I believe you contend that if it were not for the operation 
of this trust there wouid be more paper used—newspapers wouid get out larger edi¬ 
tions?—A. As a result of lower prices for news-print paper there would be an increase 
in the consumption. I know of one, paper in particular which has curtailed its 
size liecause of the increase in the price of paper—not the Times. 

Q. Then, if it were not for this curtailment.there would be more printers employed, 
more pressmen employed, more ink manufactured, and so it would go ail down the 
line—there would be more employment for those engaged in the printing business, 
and therefore greater prosperity in the trade?— A. That is true. 

RECENT INCREASE IN FREIGHT RATES ON THE TRANSINIRTATION OF PAPER. 

Q. You said something about the transportation companies putting up the rate 2 
cents.—A. VVithin the last 2 weeks. 

Q. I would like to ask you how that was accomplished. Was it accomplished by 
raising the classification or by changing the rate on paper?—A. I do not know. All I 
know IS that a paper manufacturer told me that he bad received notice of an increa.se 
of 2 cents a hundred pounds on his rates. 

Q. Mr. lAmgley, of New York, said thatthe transportation companies had attempted 
to increase the rate by changing the paper from one classification to another, and 
that this trust was powerful enough to prevent that. Do you know anything about 
that?—A. I do not. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Washington, May 18,1901. 

TESTIMONY OP MK. HUGH J. CHISHOLM, 

Preeident of the InlematimuU Paper Company, 

The commission met at 3.40 p. m., Chairman Kyle presiding. At that time Mr. 
Hugh J. Chisholm was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testified 
as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Give your name and post-office address.—A. Hugh J. 
Chisholm, No. 30 Broad Street, New York City. 

Q. (By Mr. Jbnks.) You are the preeident of the International Paper Company?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. I understand that you have prepared a brief statement in answer to the quos- 
tioiiH that were suggested to you. If you will present that first, we can afterwards 
ask specific questions.—A. I have prepared this rather hurriedly, but I think it 
covers, in the main, the points asked for. (Reading:) 

CONIUTION OK I'AI’KK INnUSTBY lIKKORE ORGANIZATION OF INTERNATIONAL PAPER 

COMPANY.' 

“ Qimtim 1. In what condition was the paper industry in the Uniteii States before 
the organization of the International Paper Company?— Answer. The condition of 
that portion of the paper-manufacturing industry engaged in manufacturing news 
paper was such that there was more news paper manufactured than the consuming 
power of the country cxiuld take. As a result of reckless competition for busine.s8 
and the unbusincss-like incthoils in vogue, the forms of contracts and the conditions 
under which paper was sold to the consumer, and the whole question as to what 
price the manufacturer was to receive for hus paper, had practically pas.sed out of his 
naiids into those of the middleman and the consumer. The net results were such us 
to make no adequate returns upon the capital invested in the manufacturing of 
news paper.” 

(). (By Mr. Jenkb. ) May I ask what is the nature of the business of the Inter¬ 
national Paper Company? What is the nature of its product?—A. The International 
Paper Comiainy owns and operates 32 plants, with a total capacity of about 1,500 
tons of paper, representing in quality the kinds that are used in printing newspapers, 
magazines, Bibles, manila pajier, cardboard, and a variety of other kinds oi pajier, 
the chief component jiart of which is wood. The company owns water jxiwers and 
timber lands, some of which are in use and others yet to lie developed. 

Q. You are large manufacturers of the print paper used in news^pers?—A. Yes; 
we are the largest, jxissibly, in the world. 

Q. In the answer wliich you have just read, as to the condition of the paper 
industry before the organization ot the Inteniational Pai>er Company, you limited 
your statement to the condition of the nrint-iiaiier business. Now, how about the 
condition of the other lines of the paper ousiness?—A. At the present moment I (»n 
not recall, but I do not think they were in as bad condition as the news paper part of 
the business was. (Beading:) 

REASONS FOR THE OROANIZATIO.V OF THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 

‘ ‘ Queetion 9. What are the reasons which led to the organization of the International 
Paper Company?—Ansmer. After several meetings of leading manufacturers engaged 
in the manufacture of news paper, it was unanimously agreed that if there could be 
one comiiany formed which should purchase and own outright the leading and liest 
mills engaged in the manufacture of news paper, with a capacity to manufacture from 
1,200 to 1,500 tons per day, a more uniform and lietter quality of paper would be 
manufactured. It was also believed that economies could be made in the manufac¬ 
ture and distribution of the product which would enable the new company to manu¬ 
facture and distribute these products at a loss cost than it would be possible for any 
single mill to do, since the new compimy would unite all the best talent eng^ed 
in the manufacture of news paper, subdividing the work and putting at the heati of 
each of the sulxlivisions men who wore best qualified to perform the respective work 
assigned to them. It never was the object m any of these conferences to make a 
monopoly of the business by attempting to control the output of all mills, for there 
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of varioug kinds of paper, The ^per machine is practically the same whether it is 
used for making book paper, manila paper, or news paper. It is very difficult to say 
where the news paper ends and cerfen grades of book paper begin. In fact, quite 
a percentage of the output of the International Paper Company is used as book 
paper. 

OBOANIZATION, FINANCIERINO, AND CAPITALIZATION OP THB INTBRNATIONAL PAPER 

COMPANY.* 

“Quedim S. Method of oi^anization, financiering, capitalization, issuance of stock, 
etc.?— Anewer. A representative committee was appointed, consisting of the practical 
men and large owners of the different plants, who visited «nd examined each plant 
which it was intended to purchase; then all agreed upon the price which should be 
paid for each plant, the representative of each company finally accepting the award. 
A second committee was appointed to appraise the timber lands owned by the differ¬ 
ent companies, and their valuations were accepted by the owners. The gross amount 
received by each company was paid to it m the securities of the new company. 
There was no promoter, underwriter, or any other party engaged directly or indi- 
reidly in the formation of the International Paper Company, except the owners, and 
the attorneys who were en^ed to do the legal work, the committees making no 
chaige for their services. Not a dollar W'as paid for promoting; each company sold 
outright all its properties to a purchasing committee, who in turn conveyed them to 
the International Paper Company upon its formation. Bonds were sold at par to fur¬ 
nish the International Paper Company with a working capital, the proceeds of which 
all went into the treasury of the company.” 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Was it generaUy known to all the manufacturers what each 
was to receive?—A. Not at all. I was one of the committee. We first tried to arrive 
at a proper and fair valuation for all purpo^, realizing that it was not a case of sale, 
but that the object was to buy the properties for purpo-ses of combination, at a fair 
valuation. So when we came to consider a mams property he withdrew, and the 
consideration was confined to the examination of that property and what we should 
agree to pay for it. When we tried to agree upon a valuation of the proprties, the 
difficult problem was what was fair and right, and we had no end of trouble. Some 
companies were capitalized at a very low capitalization—why, their water powers 
were worth four times their capitalization. Created 40 years before, perha^, and 
that amount kept on the books; or as in the case of one company which had a capi¬ 
talization of $300,000 and $2,0(X),000 worth of actual property, it was thought best to 
keep the capitalization down to keep away from taxes. 

Q. Did the committee agree on any basis of valuation dependent upon tonnage of 
daily output, for example?—A. The conditions of the different plants vari^ so that 
the valuation was a very diflScult problem. Everything was taken into consideration. 
Here was a very valuable water power, and there was a mill in close proximity to 
timber lands. The relative position and the question of transportation from pulp 
mill to paper mill had to be taken into consideration. At no time during the early 
Mrt of this valuation was the question ever settled as to what we were to be paid in. 
We were simply to be paid in what we regarded as the value of the ^tock. We were 
to be paid in what we considered the properties worth as a whole, present and 
prospective. 

Q. Some suggestions have been made with reference to the capitalization of the 
company; that plants which had not been running at all lor some years were taken 
in on a valuation of $22,000 per ton of daily output.—A. The tissue of errors and 
false representations that have been presents by some persons is margelous. 

Q. 1 want you to explain somewhat carefully and in detail the general basis of 
valuation as far as you can.—A. 1 very seriously question whether you could to-day 
duplicate the property now owned by the International Paper Company for its cap¬ 
italization, includmg both common and preferred stock at j«r. I mean to put myswf 
right on record on that point. 

Q. At the time the company was organized, was there any definite intention, as 
there has been in so many cases, of having the prefe.-red stock represent the tanpble 
property and the common stock the good will?—A. That is a very difficult quMon 
to answer. I will state that in the case of my own company—the Otis mill—^we had 
upon our books a valuation of $40,000, and we would not have taken $200,000 in cash 
for it. It was a water-power development which we had bought years and years 
before for a very small sum of money, and the increased value of that one item alone 
was such that it is to-day very valuable. 

Q. I was not asking as to the question of your ptevious capitalization, but whether 
in making your inventories you attempted to distinguish sharply between the value 
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of tangible aesets, which would include, of course, your water powers, and yourmml 
will, which would Include special processes?—A. I do not know how I can answer 
your question any clearer than I have. When we arrived at the valuation of these 
companies we received nothing except certificates of paper. We received our pay¬ 
ment by means of a sheet of paper representing so many shares of stock in exchange 
for our establishments. 

Q. Did you receive equal amounts of common and preferred stock?—A. No. 

Q. What is the capitalization of the International Paper Company?_A The 

authorized capitalization is $25,000,000 of preferred an<l $20,000,000 of common 
stock. There has been issued $22,000,000 of the preferred and alwut $17,000 000 of 
the (»mmon—maybe a few hundred thousand more. 

Q. Are there any bonds?—A. Yes. 

Q. What bonds are there?—A. Authorized issue of $10,000,000, and there has been 
i^ued about $9,000,000 of the consolidated bonds; then we have purchased proper- 
ties since the International Paper Company was formed, and in the purchase of th^e 
properties we have allowed bonds to stand out on them carryinjf rates of interest 
from 4 to 6 |)er cent. 

Q. Then were all the different interests on the same basis as regards the nronor- 
tjon of preferred and common stock which they received?—A. .Inst exactly, as far as 
the valuation was concerned. 

Q. They aU remved on the same basis a certain proportion of bonds and a certain 
proportion of preferred and common stock?—A. Yes; and possibly it would be well 
to explain here why they received any bonds. There were some of the plants that 
had existing mortgages on them that c«uld not be retired, having some 15 years to 
run. There were other plante that had a preferred stock with a form of mortgage 
which the men that controlled the property could not retire. In this case the aggre¬ 
gate was taken into consideration and the men who had no mortgages on their pKnts 
received bonds. We h^ to issue bonds to put in trust companies to meet these 
bonds as they became due on these properties. Now, to equalize the other people 
they having agreed to sell their property at a fixed price-to equalize their holdfnm 
on the same general plan—it was ^rced that a man who had a mortgage on his prop- 
erty should receive the same percentage that the others had receiv^, but his pre- 
ferred stock was kept back. ^ 

Q. Now, will you go on with the other questions?—A. (Reading:) 

EFFECT OF THE COMBINATION ON PBICfS'—NEW CONDITIONS OF SALE CONTHACTS. 

from wood in the United States is 
hate 3 years American newspaper publishers 

Sets pa^k the ttrM/’ ‘of 
Mr. Jenks.) As regards the matter of prices: What has been the range of 
pn^ since the o^ization of the International Paper Company as wmpared with 

organization of the Liternatimial Paper 
puhE ^ * e 7" through of making out a bill and sending it to the 

publisher, but in a great many castes the amount received tor the paper was so 
the^m/f”’?' amount of the bill that there was not any price. In other words, 
it newspaper with mper; a contract was made whereby 

paper furnished would iirodnce so many perfect sheets of 

* guaranty, on the part of the manufacturer that the 
Ite from all abuses, breakdowns, 


. 1--—- icHJvivcii. lUF MIC i»ai>er. «o me orisnnal invokip wiw 

ce^“n '“f sent to uf that there wm“ 

SSS^rTow enticed «> 

uiuuey. now, CWl VOU tell me whet tifipa T 


determ n^ the i,-^ “y "'h'eh the price was 


Q So th» T P.?*® pnnrea, ana you had no way of verifying it. 

I ^ not mLn to*^L7a® ck* J® counting of the clerk of the paper consumer?—A. 
__™®* to imply that all paper consumers had other than straightforward 
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men. I simply stated that it was very difficult to tell what a man got for his paper 
because of the conditions under which it was sold. 

Q. There was, I suppose, no other way for the manufacturers of paiHsr to find out 
what the price was except by ascertaining what tlie results were?—A. It was very 
unsatisfactory. I could not tell you to-day the absolute price which 1 got for the 
paper. 1 would have to go batik and refer to the liooks. ^ 

Q. You could state whether during the year or two which followed the organiza¬ 
tion of the International Paj^r Company the returns were much more satisfactory 
to the manufacturers?—A. Well, the International Paper (>mpany lost in the rebate 
business between $500,000 and $700,000 in the first year of its existence. 

Q. The form of doing business, then, was not changed immediately after the 
organization of the International Paper Company?—A. Angreat many contracts were 
inherited tiy the International Paper Company, as that company had to carry out 
all the contracts of the constitucni companies. Whatever tliey were, tlie contracts 
were carried out and are still being carried out. 

Q. After the formation of the International Paper Comiiany, was the form of new 
contracts changed so that the business was done in a way that the manufacturer 
could count on more certainly?—A. About a year and a half ago the paper manu¬ 
facturers of tile United States came together at one of their annual meetings, and 
ailopted what had been adopted in En^and, with one or two modifi(»tions, a stand¬ 
ard form of contract which made a price on the paper, and if the paper is not satLs- 
hictory they remedy it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you now sell paper at so much a pound without any 
redress in ease some is spoiled?-—A. Oh, they are not required to take it at all. 

Q. Suppose consumers do take an immense quantity, and tliey find after it is put 
on the presses anil rolleil out that it is poor paper; do they have redress then?—A. 
If they accept the pajier which we deliver them, it is a sale. 

Q. There is no discount, then?—A. No. I do not mean liy that but what if they 
were to call our attention to any irregularities on goods that were not up to the sam¬ 
ples of paper we should make them an allowance regardless of the basis of the con¬ 
tract. But we have to be consulted a little on tliat proposition, whereas before we 
were not consulted. Our relationshijis with the punlistiers to-day arc of tlie most 
friendly nature and most satisfactory, as far as I know, and some of my liest friends, 
I hojie, are among the publishers. There is no antagonism at all between tlie Inter¬ 
national Paper Company and the publishers. 


EFFECT OF THE COMBINATION ON PKICES—KKASONS FOB INCKEASED FKICE OF CAPER. 


Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) At what time was the International Paper Comimny organ¬ 
ized?—A. January, 1898. 

Q. Since the oi^iiization, has there been any increased demand for paper that led 
to an increase in the price? Por example, during the year 1899?—A. After the Spanish 
war came on the demand very much exceeded our ability to supply. The outside 
mills and the jobbers found a scarcity on account of our inability to supply tlie mar¬ 
ket, and the price of paiier went up very materially. I think the price went up 
as much as half a cent or three-quarters «f a cent a pound. But, as a matter of 
fact, the annual sales of the International Paper Company showed but very little 
increase, because we had contracts, every one of which stood, and our average price 
as a result was rather low. VVe found in some cases that friends were desirous of 
helping friends, and their consumption w'as very much in excess .of normal because 
they passed the paper over to their neighbors, who would otherwise have to pay a 
hignerprice. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqituar.) What was the price of news-print paper before you made 
the consolidation?—A. Here is a table of prices commencing in 1890 and coming 
down to April, 1900. These prices are the prices per pound on yearly contracts for 
large quantities of news pa|icr: 


Cents. 


Cents. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


3.61 
3.12 
3.12 
2.90 
2.75 
2.40 


1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

April, 1900, 


2. .35 
2.18 
2.02 
2 . 

2.75 


Q. Is it not a fact that you sold news-print paper for less than 2 cents a pound 
before you tonsolidatetl?—A. Yes. ’ 

Q. And you are selling it for a good deal more now?—A. No; the average price of 
our paper is not a good deal more. * 
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Q. I want to ascertain the reason why you have raised your prices a large per¬ 
centage over the selling prices before the consolidation in January, 1898.—A. As I 
have endeavored to show, the prices prevailing previous to the consolidation were 
not sufficient for adequate returns to the investor of capital. 

Q. (By .Senator Kyle.) Is your increased price on the theory that everything has 
advanced in price?—A. Oh, the principal things going into pajicr have incrrai^ in 
price. 1 would answer your question m another way. Our princijial effort has tieen 
to improve the quality of paper as much as to reduce the cost of making it; and 
to-day we are manufacturing a uniform sheet of pajier that runs from 10 to 20 per 
lent better than it was when the mills were taken by the International Paper Com¬ 
pany. Now, with the improved quality of that paper, it costa more to make it. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakqithak. j That is a good enough explanation for your one mill, the 
Otis Falls mill?—A. No; that applies to all of our mills. 

Q. Is not worse news-print paper used in New York City now than H years ago?— 
A. Not if manufactured hy the International Paper Coinimny; there may lie inferior 
grailes made by outside mills. Our poorest mills in the International Paper Com¬ 
pany will to-day average 20 per cent better paiier, tensile strength, finish, and all 
the qualities that go to make up the imper l)eing considered. To-day the mo.st 
pleasant relationship exists almost universally between our customers and ourselves, 
and there is an appreciation both of the treatment they havi; rcieived and the iwices 
that arc l)eing made to the great consumers of paper in this country. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You give the improved quality as one reason for the 
increase of price. Is there any other?—A. Before the consolidation the paper had 
been sold at a less price than the individual mills could ixissibly make it, and 
bankruptcy was staring them all in the face. The product of a plant that cost 
12,000,000, we will sayj did not give any adequate return nor anything approach¬ 
ing it. Furthennore, in the creation of a plant to manufacture news paper the 
investments will average certainly double, maybe 3 times, the annual gross sales 
from the plant; so that in order to turn the capital investeil in the plant it requires 
3 years’ business. Now', if you are seeking a profit of 8 iwr cent, you must get 
approximately 24 per cent upon your output to get luiy kind of a return upon your 
money. 1 imagine that it is for this reason that some of the publishers of the coun¬ 
try have been so loath to part with their money and go into the business of manu¬ 
facturing paper. 

y. (By Mr. Faruuhah.) The claim has been made in evidence before this com¬ 
mission that previous to your consolidation print paper sold as low as 1.6 cents [ler 
[lound, and that the present rate is over2cents; you say 2.7.')? —A. I think you must 
refer to the statement by a man who was foniicrly conneitod with one of the New 
York p.apers, which maile an exceptionally low contract some years ago. 

Q. Was the true reason for your increased prices that your company intended to 
raise prices so as to realize a profit of 8, 16, or 24 per cent?—A. I fail to understand 
the criticism upon the policy of selling the product at a price that makes a fair return 
for it only, and which still enables the consumer to get it cheaper than he can get 
it anywhere else in the world. The great bugbear suggested by some jiersons is 
that consumers will go to Canada for their iiajHir. Now, as a matter of tact, you can 
buy paper cheaper in New York and Boston to-day than you can in Monti^I and 
Toronto, and the newspapers on this side get it the cheapest 

QUANTITY OF vvixm I'UI.V AND OF MANUFAirTURED PAPEB CONTROLLED BY THE 
INTERNATIONAL COMl’ANY. 

Q. How much of the w'hole product of paper manufacturing—book paper, news 
paper, etc.—does this International Paper Compiuiy control in the United States?— 
A. I have no positive figures to work on here, but it is supposed that, generally 
speaking, we produce 76 per cent I think possibly I would reduce that to about 
70 cent. This is guesswore on my part, because I have no positive figures. 

762-28 
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Table thawing the daily capacUy {not prodnelim), in poundi, of the paper and pulp mill 
of the Uniled States now running, cls reported hy manufocfurera for insertion in the twenty- 
fourth edition of Lochvood^s Directory of the Paper ^ade, 189S~99. 

[Prepared by the Howard lx)ekwood Publlahlng Company for the use of the trade.] 


State. 

Pine pa¬ 
per. 

Book paper. 

News, 

Writing, t 

Book.* 

Cover. 

Plate, 
lithograph, 
map, etc. 

Cardboard, 
card mid¬ 
dles, tick¬ 
ets, etc. 

Roll. 


16,000 

36,000 

5,000 

16,000 
84,000 
40,000 
5,000 
6,000 
50,000 
26,000 
202,000 
163,000 
436,000 
132,000 






15,000 


21,600 

34,600 

25,000 


















20,000 











845,000 

14,000 

259,000 

64,000 

69,000 

347,000 







585,200 

17,000 

23,000 

18,000 

63,600 

30,000 

82, .500 
4,000 





103,000 

20.000 

309,000 



8,000 


4,000 

52,000 




35,000 


16,000 

1,881,000 

7.000 

14,000 

130,000 




60,000 

178,000 


2,000 






127,500 

368,600 

4,000 

6,000 

15,000 

37,000 

12,000 










16,000 

16,000 




222,000 


6,000 

12,000 

23,000 


. 

4,000 




12,000 

792,000 


118,000 

10,000 



Total. 



1,042,700 

2,181,600 

116,000 

132,500 

147,000 

4,715,500 

State. 

Wrapping. 

Boards. 

Manila, 
real and 
bogus. 

Heavy 
wrapping. 3 

Straw 

wrapping. 

Binders 

and 

trunk. 

Leather. 

Press and 
album. 


8,000 

12,000 

2,500 

31,000 


4,000 




2,500 

24,000 




48,000 

17,000 

8,000 

36,000 

60,800 

22,800 

22,000 















6,000 

10,000 

8,000 

191,000 

56,000 

42,000 

17,000 





62,000 

30,000 







10,000 

233,000 

48,000 

168,000 

8,000 

16,000 

85,000 

82,500 

639,000 

6,000 

258,600 

40,000 

328,000 

16,000 

6,000 

15,000 

142,000 

10,000 

24,000 

7,000 

133,000 





20,000 

2,500 

78,000 

64,000 

15,000 


31,000 



31,000 

3,000 

8,000 

4,000 



29,000 

2,000 


49,000 







19,600 



16,000 

67,000 


38,000 

60,000 



126,000 

' i6,666 

6,000 



60,000 

109,000 

20,000 

15,000 

42,000 







13,000 

46,000 

8,000 

21,000 










5,000 







6,000 








12,000 






19,000 

50,000 




Wisconsin. 




15,666 


2,343,000 

412,000 

766,600 

295,800 

121,300 

66,000 



' To include all grades of bank-note, ledger, flat and folded, tub and engine sired, envelope, parch¬ 
ment, bond, recoro, and drawing papers, telegraph and Writing manila, etc. 

3 To include all grades of book paper not otherwise spcclfled. 

9 To Include hardware, ham, express, tobacco, and mill wrappers, eto. 
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Table ekmmg the daily enpaeity (not producHon), in pounds, of the paper and mdp milli 
of the Umtfid States now runmn^MiiJontinued. 


State. 

Boards. | 

Tissues. 1 

Blotting, 

Building, 

: rooflng, 

1 and 
' sheathing. 

Straw 

boards. 

Wood pulp 

1 boara. 

: News 
boards. 

California. 

4,000 

i 





Colorado. 

16,300 

24,000 

100,000 

23,200 

180 

6,000 

16,500 






1,000 



^,666 

472,000 

30,000 

7,000 




30,000 

80,000 


80,000 1 

16.000 

4,000 











88,000 i 






31,000 

25,000 

67,000 




2,000 

46,000 

9,000 

25,000 



20,000 

36,250 

4,000 

20,000 

1 10,000 







3,250 

14,000 

36,000 

109,000 

559,000 

18,000 








18.250 
63,000 

96.250 
8,000 

26,500 




10,000 

145,000 

60,000 

120,000 

76,000 


47,000 

126,000 

60,000 

222,000 




12,000 


30,000 

Tenne^c. 

8,000 

2,000 

Texas.... 

6,000 

20,000 

24,000 

15,000 

29,000 


i4,^ 

2,000 


4,000 



20,000 



..;_' 



1 ^,66o 


•17,000 


26,000 




1,838,650 

454,000 1 362,000 

340,130 . 

71,000 

694,000 



State. 

Carpet 

lining. 

Curtain 

and 

hanging. 

Mlsccll. 1 - 1 

Soda 

fiber. 

Sulphite 

fiber. 

Total by 

1 States. 


1 



4,000 

1 20,000 
! 32,900 



4,000 

48,000 

90,000 

587,100 

167,180 

8,000 

51,000 

697,000 

1,160,000 

94,006 

26,000 

8,516,000 

34,000 

492.600 
i 2,131,450 

700,000 

176,000 

3,260 

1,491,750 

499.600 
7,626,260 

18.000 

1,602.600 

366,000 

1,872,600 

28,000 

48,000 

30,000 

892,500 

130,000 

125,000 

190,000 

2,696,000 








2,600 




16,000 


3,600 







70,000 












9,000 

20,000 

186,000 




20,000 

4,000 

4,000 








90,000 





10,000 

















1,326,000 

26,000 

102,000 

134,000 

62,000 

210,000 

560,000 

160.000 

60,000 

106,000 



10,000 

47,000 



32,000 

16,000 



















437,000 


460,000 


13,000 

28,000 





186,000 

94,000 

2,788,000 

5,000 

14,000 

123,000 

88,000 

164,000 I 

716,000 


Ohio. 1 

20,000 



30,000 . 

36,000 i 
52,000 : 
90,000 
12,000 , 





17,000 

16,000 i 

6,000 

875,000 ; 






4,000 

24,666 ’ 








10,000 


388,000 

12,000 

20,000 

90,000 

886,000 


60,000 




40,000 

30,000 





15,000 

50,000 

487,000 






25,000 




Total... 




165,600 

271,600 

116,600 

6,776,000 

1,033,000 

2,839,000 

27,287,480 



^To incUido all gradwi, colors, and kinds of stock: toilet, carbon, copying, and cigarette papers, etc. 
’To include ribbon, tea, and all papers not classified eli^wbero. 
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Q. (By Mr. Fakquhar.) How many independent print paper mills are there in 
the United States?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Have you any idea what their output is?—A. Well, if my former statement is 
correct, their output would be 30 per cent of the total produced. 

y. What has been the cost per ton of wood jiulp before your consolidation and 
since?—A. Oh, from $15 to $25 a ton. 

Q. Does your company control nearly all the wood phlp of the United States?—A. 
No. 

Q. Who controls it?—A. The men engagetl in manufacturing wood pulp. 

Q. Are you buyers of wood pulp?—A. Not this year. We used to make about 9W 
tons of pulp a day, now wo make aliout 1,100. If you want the exact per cent I will 
give it to you, but there are certain periods of the yc^r when we may run short a 
little and then we go out and buy; but this i>ast year we have been making practi¬ 
cally all of our own pulp. If the other mills are making any pulp, they are selling 
it to other people. 

ECONO.MIES WIIIOII IIAVK IIKEN EFFECTED BY THE CO.\IBINAT10N.' 

Q. (ByMr. .Te.n'ks.) Will you kindly continue your written statement?—A. (Read¬ 
ing:) “ Qiienlion 5. What are the various economies, if any, which have been secured 
by the organisation?— Aiuirer. Uach separate organisation had its complete corps of 
officials, consisting of president, secretary, treasurer, Ixiokkeepers, and salesmen. 
These have been entirely done away with, and each mill is merely equipped with a 
Buperinteudent and a sufficient clerical force for keeping manufacturing records. All 
of the directing powers have lieen concentrateil in one office to conduct the opera¬ 
tions of all the mills. Each department of the work is conducted by one person. 
For example, all the manufacturing is in charge of one man; all the construction and 
maintenance in the hands of another; all the purchasing in the hainls of a third, etc. 
But one of the greatest economies is that we get a better quality of produi't and more 
of it from the same maeliinery and the same number of men than was secured by the 
individual mills; also the gross cost of selling the product is much less than the 
aggregate cost to tile seiiarafe mills. 

advantages and disadvantages of IND1I.STBIAL COMBINATION. 

“Qfustione. What is your opinion, based upon your experience, of the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of industrial, combination in general?— Aumun. The increased 
capitalization and scope of the present methods of conducting business seem to he 
the natural order of development. Any combination of corporations the putting 
together of which is based upon other than ability to manufacture and distribute 
goods at a reduced cost will not meet with the success tliat its promoters anticipate. 
On the other hand, those eoinhinations that accomplish such results will lie a great 
manufacturing and distributing power in the future, and the value of their securities 
will become as permanent as tliose of any of the leading railroads and hanking insti¬ 
tutions of the country. That is my opinion and view on that line. 

NO EEGISLATION NEEDED ON THE SUBJECT OP INDtlSTBIAI. C0.MBINAT1ONS. 

“ Quettim 7. Suggestions regarding legislation on the subject of industrial combi¬ 
nations, provided you think it desirable.— Arum'er. I do not consider that any legis¬ 
lation is required. All combinations of capital that are put together for the purpose 
of accomplishing the manufacture and distribution of goods at a less c<wt to the con¬ 
sumer wUl succeed, and no legislation can prevent it. Any combination of capital 
for the purpose of artificially raising prices by buying up competing firms will fail 
in the end, and therefore no legislation is required. 

INTEBNATIONAC FAPEB COMPANY HAS NO CONNECTION WITH ITS COMPETITORS, 

"Questim 8. What are the relations of the International Paper Company with its 
competitors?—drwwcr. It has no connection whatever. It sells its own products, 
and IS establishing agencies for the sale of 'ts protlucts in the principal cities of this 
country, as well as in England, Australia, Japan, and South America. 

ARTICLES OP INCORPORATION AND BY-LAWS OP INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 

“Que«tion9. Kindly furnish articles of incorporation and by-laws, copy of syn¬ 
dicate agreement for the conqiaiiy’s financiering, and statement of wages of employ¬ 
ees.— Amnver. 1 present you with the by-la^s and articles of incorporation and 


> See pp. 410-11,423-24. 
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mortgage of the International Paper Company.' No syndiiate was formed for ite 
iinanciering, and therefore I have no agreement to present. I have not jirc|)ar»'il 
any table of wages of employees of the International Pajicr Company. I may state 
that the International Paper Company in the working of its mills has not redueed, 
but has increased wages, so that the average pay to its ni'll 0 [)erativcs is greater than 
when the company was formed. 

TUB TABIKB UUESTION *—EXISTI.VCi RATES OK DUTY ON I'APEU AM) WOOD PULI’. 

“ Quenlion 10. What is your opinion regarding the tariff upon wood jiulp, paper, or 
other products connected with the jiaper industry, with reference also to the effects of 
the tariff upon the conservation or destruction of the forests of the United States?— 
.'\tmver. The industry of manufacturing pajier is about the seventh or eighth in imixir- 
tance in the United States. The aggrej^te of invested capihd is not less than $200,- 
000,000, and the value of the output from $180,000,000 to $ 100,000,000, so that to-day we 
are the foremost producers of paper in the world and have the largest amountof money 
investcii in its manufacture. The industry has been built up under the fostering lare 
of the tariff, and tlie man who undertakes to inaugurate any legislation that in any 
way threatens the destruction of this industry is taking a great responsibility ujion 
himself. As a result of the building up of this great industry the consumers of [laper 
in the United States are buying it for less than it costa in any other country in the 
world. We are grarlually and [lermanently building uii an exixirt trade for this 
industry, and last year the International Paper Coinfiaiiy sujiplied to Australia one- 
third of all the newspaper consumed in that country, and in addition to that other 
United States manufacturers have sent a large quantity there. 

“A duty of 15 per cent on paiier and 9 per cent on pulp are among the lowest duties 
imposed ujion any of the manufactured articles, and therefore, in iny opinion, they 
should under no consideration Ixs reduced or removed. According to the Uniteii 
States official report, 37 per cent of the area of the United .States and 50 per «mt of 
the 13 Southern States is covered with wood, and the pajier industry, as reported to 
me, consumes less than 2 per cent of the total amount of wcssl cut, so that the future 
nursery to draw from in the United States would seem incxhaiLstible, and for the 
future development of our industry there are ample resources w ithin tlie borders of 
the United States.” 

Q. (By Mr. FARquHAH.) Do you use American pulp exclusively?— A. Yes. 

Q. Wliat are the tariffs on pulp and paper?—A. The tariff rate on [laper valued at 
not over 2 cents a pound is three-tenths of a cent a |X)un(t. About 2 cents a pound is 
the present price of paper, and therefore the present rate of duty is 15 per cent on 
paper coming from Canada. On unbleached chemical pulp the tariff is one-sixth of 
1 cent per pound; mechanicallv ground jiulp, one-twelfth of 1 cent per pound. Put¬ 
ting these into the ml valorem form they wonhl lie about as follows; Mechanical pnlp 
is worth from $16 to $20 per ton. Assuming it to average $18 a ton, this would be at 
the rate of 9 t*„- iier cent. Unbleached chemical pulp is worth from $35 to $40 a ton. 
Assuming $38 to be the average price jier ton, (he ad valorem form would be 8} [ler 
cent. 

Q. The opponents of the International Paper Company say that you export a large 
amount of ^per to Australia—you have said that you export one-third of the paper 
used there—and that you do it under the tariff. Now, if there wa.s no tariff would you 
export anyway? How about that?—A. I would answer that as Mr. Diuglcy, whom 
1 n^ard as the brightest light this country has productsl in tariff matters, once 
answered a question of mine; You reduce the amount of |)aper manufactured in the 
United State by American manufacturers and I will guarantee you that you will 
increase the price of your paper very materially to your consumers, ft is the aggre¬ 
gate of capital, the com|>etition within ourselves, the absolute assurance that we 
have a homo market if we can make our jiaper cheaixir than our competitors, that 
enables us to gather together so much money and to develop our own properties 
to the fullest extent in onler to make and distribute paper at the price we arc 
doing, and by that process gradually to capture the markets of the world. With a 
country that has 37 per cent of its whole surface covered with wixid, tlie varieties of 
which are innumerable for the uses of paper making, having that as a nursery to 
draw upon, and having the market of America, the largest in the world, to supply, 
with unlimited capital within our own liordcrs, we will create and permanently 
furnish to ourselves a better quality of paper at a lower price than would be possible 
If you attempt the subdivision of our business and its distribution among the differ¬ 
ent countries of the world. 


' On file with the euministion. 


‘Sec pp. 414-19, 424-30. 
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Q. Where does your competition in Australia mainly come from?—A. All over the 
world. 

Q. In selling in Australia are your profits proportionate to what they are m the 
home market here, or do you have to lower pnces to get your market there?—A. 
In the last year our export profits on the prices received were the highest in the 
business. 

(Reading.) Those who favor free trade inVood pulp submitted briefa* 

to the Joint High Commission to regulate the relations between the United States and 
Canada, and you and others in connection with the paper industry submitted a |>aper 
in favor of the tariff.— Amwer. 1 herewith present tnose briefs which were submitted 
by Senator Miller. In addition to this 1 would simply say, Why should the paper 
industry be singled out for an attack? Why not steel, ij;on, copper, cotton goods, or 
any of the dozens of other commodities? Ko such profits are made in paper as in 
steel and iron.** 

MEMORANDUM PRESENTED TO THE AMERICAN MEMBERS OP THE JOINT HIGH COM¬ 
MISSION DUTY ON PAPER AND PULP.—JANUARY 7,1899. 

7b the American members ((f the Joint High Communion, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Some time in*August last I had the honor of appearing before your body and present¬ 
ing thuqu^tlon of a duty upon paper and pulp in its relations with a possible treaty of reciprocity 
wllli Canada. Unfortunately 1 did not have with me a stenographer at the time of the meeting, and 
the remarks which 1 submitted were not committed to writing. 

STATEMENT OP AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION PRESENTED TO JOINT HIGH COM¬ 
MISSION ASKING REMOVAL OF DUTY ON PULP AND PAPER. 

1 now propose, with your permission, to repeat some of tiie propositions which I made at that meet¬ 
ing, and also to answer a paper which has been submitted to you by the tward of directors of the 
American Newspaper Publisncrs' Association, asking that you favor the removal of the duty from 
paper and pulp. 

This paper has been extensively reproduced in many of the newspaper of the country, and a com- 
olete copy of it has beeu handed to me by one of the association. Many of the statements contained 
in it are so wide of the truth, and ho misleading in the deductions drawn from them, that I c.an not 
consent to let it pass without calling your attention to these misstatements and false de<ltiotions. 

First, I am informed that this paper was considered only by the board of directors of the Newspaper 
Publishers’Association, and a number of the leading memUirsof the association informed me that 
they never saw it and knew nothing about it until it appeared in print, and that if It had been sub¬ 
mitted to them for their approval they would not have eonsented to let it go out as an ofRdal utter¬ 
ance of the association. 

BRIEF OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS* ASSOCIATION—LARGELY AN ATTACK ON INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER COMPANY, XND LARGELY EXAGGERATED. 

But I make no point upon the manner of its publication. The question of importance, however, is 
whether the statements made therein arc correct and the deductions drawn from them logical. The 
article is chiefly taken up with an attack upon the International Paper Company, claiming that it is 
a trust which unjustly taxes the newspaper publishers of the country, and tnat the only relief from 
this unjust taxation is to be found in placing paper and pulp on the free list. It states that the com¬ 
pany has been greatly overcapitalizc<l. and that therefore tne International Paper Company seeks to 
charge undue prices for paper In order that it may be able to pay dividends upon tae excessive 
capitalization. 

Nearly all the statements which it makes regarding the various properties of the corporation and 
their condition and their value are false, which I can prove to the satisfaction of anyone who will 
undertake to investigate the properties and their condition. But 1 will not go Into the details of the 
various properties, for that in no way alTects the question as to whether paper should be placed on 
the free list or not. 


KATFJ) OF DUTY ON PULP AND PAPER. 

The statement bc^ns with giving the duty upon newspaper valued at not above 2 cents per pound 
as three-tenths of 1 cent per pound, or S6 per ton. As 2 cents per pound is the present price of the 
bulk of the newspaper used in this country, it follows that the duty of three-tenths of a cent per 
pound, or $6 per ton, is only 15 per cent upon the value of the paper. I submlt^hat that Is not on 
exorbitant rate of duty, and that it Is very much lower than the average duty on other manufimtored 
products, whether of iron, steel, wool, cotton, or silk. The fact is that the duty has always been low 
on EMiper, and the paper makers have been satisfied that it should be low. The duty upon wood pulp 
isnxra iu the present tariff at one-twelfth of a cent per pound, or 81.67 per ton. This, upon the pres¬ 
ent value or cost of pulp, is 17 per cent, and here again we flna an extremely low rate of duty. Cer¬ 
tainly no very great amount of extortion can be practiced upon the newspai^r publishers with duties 
of only 15 per cent ad valorem. In former days, when a revenue tariff was In existence, there was 
scarcely any duty leas than 25 per cent ad valorem. 

RATES OF FREIGHT AS BETWEEN CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES MILLS. 

They go on to say that the tariff on paper is prohibitory and that the rato on wood pulp Is excessive. 
They also state that the American manufacturers have a protection of at least $1.60 per ton, because 
of their proximity to their customers, meaning, I suppose, that the saving is made in freight This 
is another mistake. The principal iNiper mill In Canada Is located upon a branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, and is controlled by the principal oiBcen of that roful. The rate of freight from that 
mill toChicago or New York, or any of our leading cities, is less than it is from our own mills, located 
in the States of Maine or New Hampshire. , 


tSee pp. 414-19. 
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VtttwrtPAL IRQUMENT OF AMKBICAN NBWeiPAPBR PUBUSHERB’ ASSOCIATION 18 THAT THE INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER WMPANY W GREATLY OVERCAPITALIZED; THAT MANY OP ITS MILLS ABE OLD AND WORTH¬ 
LESS, AND WHICH IS HERE REFUTED. 

favor of free paper and free pulp from Canada rests upon the statement 
Company had been greatly overcapitalized, and that many of its mills 
statement is unqualmedly false In every particular, as 1 shall be able to 
e that the charge is made through Ignorance of the facts, rather than 
Hsh desire to obtain paper at Jess than a fair price. 

CAPITALIZATION OF INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY GIVEN. 

First OS to the charge of overcapitalization. The statement gives the securities as follows: Bonds, 
SlOtm’oOO' preferred stock, ^,000,0(X); common stock, 820,000,000. These arc the amounts which the 
ronioratio'n 18 authorized to issue under its charter, but the facts are that it has issued, in payment 
of tnc properties which it now holds and for active working capital, the following amounts; 

Ten million dollara of bonds, ^,000,000 of preferred stock, an<l 816,000,000 of common stock, mak¬ 
ing a total of $46,000,000, instead of 855,000,000, as stated by the l^iblishers' Association. 

when this company was organized and the various properties were bought, expert men were 
employed to appraise them at their then actual value, and that appraisal was made at 843,000,000. In 
addition to this, 87.000,000 e.ash working capital is employed, aixl this is represented by the securities 
issued asabovc Btate<l, making totals of properties and cash 850,000,000, which is represented by only 
816 000 000 of securities. Ana still these gentlemen tell you that the whole common stock of the 
company was issued for good will, and good will only, and they say that the officers of the company 
admitt^ that ut the begging. 1 pronounce that statement to be unqualifiedly false and challenge 
its proof. 

STATEMENT OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION THAT A MODERN PAPER MILL PLANT 
CAN BE CONSTRUCTED AT COST OF 810,000 PER TON OF DAILY PRODUIU'—SHOWN THAT FOREGOING 
STATEMENT INCLUDES NEITHER COST OF SULPHITE PLANT NOB COST OP GROUND WOOD PLANT, BOTH 
NECESSARY ADJUNCTS TO PAPER MILLS. 

These properties are the most valuable of their kind in the world, and while many of the mills were 
built years ago, they have been kept up by renewals of machinery and rebuilding of mills, until 
to-day there arc no better mills of the kind to be fotind in the world. They are perfectly fitted for 
the manufacture of paper In all the forms in which they have undertaken it. These gentlemen go 
on to state that a modern im.per mill plant can be constructed at a cost of 810,000 per ton of its daily 
product. They do not say that they Include in this 810,000 the cost of a sulphite mill for manufactur¬ 
ing sulphite pulp, or the cost of a ground wood mill, which is to produce the ground wood pulp used 
in making the imper; but they load you to assume that 810,000 per ton is the total cost of the com¬ 
plete plant for tlie production of paper. The facts are iis follows, os 1 can prove to you from the books 
of tlie company for the construction of new works, which arc now in progress and which are being 
built in the best possible manner. Yousliouldunderstand that for making newspaper which is made 
entirely of wood there are two kinds of pulp mills necessary—one a sulphite mill, lor the production 
of wliut is known as sulphite pulp, which is very strong and quite equal to the pulp of cotton or 
linen nqjs; also aground wood mill, which produces what is known os wood pulp and which requires 
an enormous power for Its production, using 75 to 100 horse-power per day for every ton of ground 
wood produced. 

COHFLETE FAFEB MILL PLANT HF.T f'OBTH. 

In a complete plant we have, therefore, first, the sulphite mill; second, the ground pulp mill; and, 
third, the pa|>er mill, which turns out the finished product. A first-class sulphite mill can not be 
constructed to-day In a thorough manner for less than 85,000 per ton of dally product. A ground- 
wood pulp mill built in first-class maimer can not be constructed for less than 85,000 per ton of dally 
product, and the impcr mill proper can not be constructed in first-class manner for less than 87,000 
per ton for finishing paper. But tl'ls is not all. To these figures of cost of coastructlon is to be added 
the cost of the water power. A mill producing 50 tons per day of finished paper will require from 5 
to 6,000 horse-power of water to iiroducc the pulp and nnished paper. The amount of power, devel¬ 
oped as it must be, by the building of dams, and the construction of hydraulics, head gate, waste 
gate, t<^ races, etc., can not bo had or produced at any point in the United Stales near a market for 
less than 8^,000, which, as you see. Is equal to 85,000 f^r ton of daily capacity of such mill. This 
85.000 per ton for the cost of power added to the figures of the above for the cost of construction elves 
8:^2,000 per ton for the cost of a modern complete plant, instead of 810,000, as thi^ gentlemen of the 
prcai assert to be sufficient. 


The principal argument in 
that the International Paper 
are old and worthless. This 
show. I am bound to assum* 
through malice or from a sell 


CAPITAL REQUIRED TO OPERATE PLANT. 

In addition to this cost of plant there will be required a cash capital of not less than 8250,000, which 
must be furnished by the manufacturer or borrowed from banks and interest paid. This laige work¬ 
ing capital is necessary because the entire supply of wood for the year must be put in during the 
winter months, when there is snow In the woods, and because fully 3 months' production of the mills 
is carried, or, in other words, it requires 3 months for the mills to realize on the paper after It has 
been made, the rule of title trade bemg that the paper manufacturer shall keep a large stock of paper 
on hand for the publi^er, and deliver it daily as required, thus saving the publisher a large amount 
of cash cwital. You must judge whether the statements of these gentlemen arc due to ignorance or 
malice. They claim that the International Paper tympany is a monopoly from which there Is no 
relief save that of the admission, free from duty, from Canada of paper and pulp. 

AS TO STATEMENT THAT THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY MONOPOLIZES PAPER MAKJNG-HSHOWN 
TO BE ERRONEOUS. 

There are over a thousand paper mills In the United States making various grades of paper. These 
mills are smttered throughout many States. There are a larK number of paper mills in Wisconsin 
making newspaper precisely of the same kind and quality as mat manufactured by the International 
Paper uimpany, and having no connection with the International Paper Com^ny. This, token in 
connection with the fact that the duty upon paper is only 15 per cent, Is a sufficient answer to the 
charge of monopoly. 
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PBIM OF PAPEK lOWEK IS SSV YOSK THAN IS WSDOS. 

The price of paper at the present time In this country is not at 
York t«»fi ft is in London. The protection of tho pulp and p8|wr Jndufitry In this country has led tp 
the development of the trade and has enabled the American manufacturers to improve their 
plants and bring out new inventions until they have been able to reduce paper to its present price. 
When 1 first went into the manufocturlng of wood paper in this country, 1 sold It at 19 cents per 
pound. 

PRICK OP GOOD NEWSPAPER ABOUT 2 CENTS pA POUND. 


Toniay, the price of a much superior article is about 2 cents per pound. I submit to all fair-minded 
men that there is no evidence here—and none can be produced—that the International Paper Com¬ 
paq Is a monopoly and that it has in any way attempted to unduly advance the price of the com- 


A880CIATED PRESS: ATTENTION CALLED TO THIS ASSOCIATION OF NEWSPAPERS AS AN EXAHPLB OP A 

MONOPOLY. 

If, however, yon ase looking abr>ut for a trust and monopoly, let me ask you to turn your attention 
to the newspaper association of this country whom these geiulemen claim to represent. In the first 
place, they nave a protection which is an absolute prohibition. The New York World, or any other 
j^per. can not be manufactured in London and imported. It can be made only in New Yorlt City. 
They have not only the market absolutely to themselves In the various cities where they are pub- 
lishM, but they have an association which controls the gathering of the news, so that no new tmper 
can be started anywhere if they rcfu.se to supply the news to ft. If you are looking for overcapitaliza¬ 
tion or for enormoiLs profits, let me ask you to turn your attention to the fact that the great news¬ 
papers of New York City have within a few years made great fortunes for their owners and some of 
them arc making from 9600,000 to $1,000,000 a year upon plants which have not cost as much In cash 
as some of the wretched paper mills of ours about which they talk. 

RESTATEMENT THAT INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 18 EXPORTING PAPER TO ENGLAND, JAPAN, 

AlIRTRALIA, ETC. 

Another reason given for asking that paper and pulp be put upon the free list is the fact that the 
International PaperCompany Is able to export paper to foreign lands, chiefly to Kngland, Japan, and 
Australia. I am very glad to be able tosay that the (nternatfonal PaperCompany is exporting paper 
to the countries namra, but the paper so exported is netting us cousidembly more than tho paper 
which we sell in New York to the gentlemen who have prepared the statement of the association. 
As 1 have already shown, the statements regarding the characterand value of the mills belon^ng to 
the International Paper Company were largely false. Take, for example, the statement that one of 
the machines purchiued by the International ^per Company at a laige price was so old that It hail 
been tended or run by myself when 1 was a boy. This is pure fiction. I never tended any machine 
when I was a boy and never bad anything to do with the business of paper manufacture until after 
I came out of the war in 1864. But I will not waste your time by going into matters which are entirely 
foreign to the question as to whether paper shall be put upon the free list in a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada or not. 

RiSUME op PACTS AND REASONS PRESftNTEI) TO JOINT HIGH COMMISSION IN AGCUST. 

I^et me call yonr attention to some of the farts and reasons which I presented to your body in 
August showing why paper and pulp should not be put upon the free list in any rcvipna-ily treaty 
that may be made with the Dominion of Canada. The cost of wood Dulp, and, therefore, the cost of 
the finished paper, is made up of four essental items, which are, thecostof raw wood, the cost of labor, 
the cost of fuel, and the cost of water power. To these must be ad<led the cost of transportation of 
tho finished product from the mill to the consumer. In all these essentials the Canadian manufac¬ 
turer has a laige advantage over tho manufacturer of the United States, first, with regard to the cost 
of the wood out of which the pulp Is inunufaetured. Spruce wood is the one chiefly used in the manu¬ 
facture of pulp. The cost to the Canadian mills in nearly all cases docs not exceed $2.50 per cord 
delivered at the pulp mill. Some of the manufacturers claim that they arc able toprocurc their wood 
at a cost not exceeding $1.50 per cord. Spruce in the United Stales delivered at the pulp mill vari(» 
from 85 to $7 per cord. As it requires about cord of wood to produce a ton qf ground wood, you 
will see that in this dificrcnce of cost to the manufacturer the Canadian manufacturer has the advan¬ 
tage over the United States manufacturer ot $2.75 per ton, which is n^rly twice the amount of duty 
under the present tariff law, which Is $t.67 per ton for pulp. 

labor: cost of. as between Canada and united states compared. 

Labor is an Important factor In the cost of both pulp and paper. As I at one time was interested in 
Canadian pulp mills, I have personal knowledge of tne differonce of the cost of lab^r in Canada and 
the Unltea States. I can state that the cost of labor in the American mills is fully ona-thlrd greater 
than in the Canadian mills. This difference, when taken in connection with the manufacture of the 
two klndsof pulp and the finished paper, amounts to fully $3 per ton on the finished product—paper. 
As to the ccMt of fuel between the Canadian and America manufacturer, It is not great, but what¬ 
ever difference there is is to the advantage of the Canadian manufacturer. 

fuel: cost of, as between Canada and united states. 

In some portions of Canada wood is used as a fuel, which is very cheap. At other points. Nova 
Scotia coal is used, which is laid down at the mills for fully $1 a ton than coal can oe delivered 
to any of the mills in the New England States. The cost of water power is on an average twice as great 
In the United States as it is in Canada. An examination of the map will show a very large number 
of rivers flowing into the St. Lawrence from the north. Nearer the mouth ol these rivers there are 
found falls var;^ng from 50 to 150 feet In height. The result Is an enormous amount of water power 
of which at the present time less than 10 per cent has ever been used. 

WATER power: COST OP, AS BETWEEN CANADA AND UNITED STATES. 

The first cost of tb^ powere at the present time is almost nothing, and when they have been 
Improved and put to work it is proved, in any cose in which I have had experience, that the cost of 
the Canadian ^wer has not been one-half the cost of corrospondlng power 1% the United Statra. It 
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VtttwrtPAL IRQUMENT OF AMKBICAN NBWeiPAPBR PUBUSHERB’ ASSOCIATION 18 THAT THE INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER WMPANY W GREATLY OVERCAPITALIZED; THAT MANY OP ITS MILLS ABE OLD AND WORTH¬ 
LESS, AND WHICH IS HERE REFUTED. 

favor of free paper and free pulp from Canada rests upon the statement 
Company had been greatly overcapitalized, and that many of its mills 
statement is unqualmedly false In every particular, as 1 shall be able to 
e that the charge is made through Ignorance of the facts, rather than 
Hsh desire to obtain paper at Jess than a fair price. 

CAPITALIZATION OF INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY GIVEN. 

First OS to the charge of overcapitalization. The statement gives the securities as follows: Bonds, 
SlOtm’oOO' preferred stock, ^,000,0(X); common stock, 820,000,000. These arc the amounts which the 
ronioratio'n 18 authorized to issue under its charter, but the facts are that it has issued, in payment 
of tnc properties which it now holds and for active working capital, the following amounts; 

Ten million dollara of bonds, ^,000,000 of preferred stock, an<l 816,000,000 of common stock, mak¬ 
ing a total of $46,000,000, instead of 855,000,000, as stated by the l^iblishers' Association. 

when this company was organized and the various properties were bought, expert men were 
employed to appraise them at their then actual value, and that appraisal was made at 843,000,000. In 
addition to this, 87.000,000 e.ash working capital is employed, aixl this is represented by the securities 
issued asabovc Btate<l, making totals of properties and cash 850,000,000, which is represented by only 
816 000 000 of securities. Ana still these gentlemen tell you that the whole common stock of the 
company was issued for good will, and good will only, and they say that the officers of the company 
admitt^ that ut the begging. 1 pronounce that statement to be unqualifiedly false and challenge 
its proof. 

STATEMENT OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION THAT A MODERN PAPER MILL PLANT 
CAN BE CONSTRUCTED AT COST OF 810,000 PER TON OF DAILY PRODUIU'—SHOWN THAT FOREGOING 
STATEMENT INCLUDES NEITHER COST OF SULPHITE PLANT NOB COST OP GROUND WOOD PLANT, BOTH 
NECESSARY ADJUNCTS TO PAPER MILLS. 

These properties are the most valuable of their kind in the world, and while many of the mills were 
built years ago, they have been kept up by renewals of machinery and rebuilding of mills, until 
to-day there arc no better mills of the kind to be fotind in the world. They are perfectly fitted for 
the manufacture of paper In all the forms in which they have undertaken it. These gentlemen go 
on to state that a modern im.per mill plant can be constructed at a cost of 810,000 per ton of its daily 
product. They do not say that they Include in this 810,000 the cost of a sulphite mill for manufactur¬ 
ing sulphite pulp, or the cost of a ground wood mill, which is to produce the ground wood pulp used 
in making the imper; but they load you to assume that 810,000 per ton is the total cost of the com¬ 
plete plant for tlie production of paper. The facts are iis follows, os 1 can prove to you from the books 
of tlie company for the construction of new works, which arc now in progress and which are being 
built in the best possible manner. Yousliouldunderstand that for making newspaper which is made 
entirely of wood there are two kinds of pulp mills necessary—one a sulphite mill, lor the production 
of wliut is known as sulphite pulp, which is very strong and quite equal to the pulp of cotton or 
linen nqjs; also aground wood mill, which produces what is known os wood pulp and which requires 
an enormous power for Its production, using 75 to 100 horse-power per day for every ton of ground 
wood produced. 

COHFLETE FAFEB MILL PLANT HF.T f'OBTH. 

In a complete plant we have, therefore, first, the sulphite mill; second, the ground pulp mill; and, 
third, the pa|>er mill, which turns out the finished product. A first-class sulphite mill can not be 
constructed to-day In a thorough manner for less than 85,000 per ton of dally product. A ground- 
wood pulp mill built in first-class maimer can not be constructed for less than 85,000 per ton of dally 
product, and the impcr mill proper can not be constructed in first-class manner for less than 87,000 
per ton for finishing paper. But tl'ls is not all. To these figures of cost of coastructlon is to be added 
the cost of the water power. A mill producing 50 tons per day of finished paper will require from 5 
to 6,000 horse-power of water to iiroducc the pulp and nnished paper. The amount of power, devel¬ 
oped as it must be, by the building of dams, and the construction of hydraulics, head gate, waste 
gate, t<^ races, etc., can not bo had or produced at any point in the United Stales near a market for 
less than 8^,000, which, as you see. Is equal to 85,000 f^r ton of daily capacity of such mill. This 
85.000 per ton for the cost of power added to the figures of the above for the cost of construction elves 
8:^2,000 per ton for the cost of a modern complete plant, instead of 810,000, as thi^ gentlemen of the 
prcai assert to be sufficient. 


The principal argument in 
that the International Paper 
are old and worthless. This 
show. I am bound to assum* 
through malice or from a sell 


CAPITAL REQUIRED TO OPERATE PLANT. 

In addition to this cost of plant there will be required a cash capital of not less than 8250,000, which 
must be furnished by the manufacturer or borrowed from banks and interest paid. This laige work¬ 
ing capital is necessary because the entire supply of wood for the year must be put in during the 
winter months, when there is snow In the woods, and because fully 3 months' production of the mills 
is carried, or, in other words, it requires 3 months for the mills to realize on the paper after It has 
been made, the rule of title trade bemg that the paper manufacturer shall keep a large stock of paper 
on hand for the publi^er, and deliver it daily as required, thus saving the publisher a large amount 
of cash cwital. You must judge whether the statements of these gentlemen arc due to ignorance or 
malice. They claim that the International Paper tympany is a monopoly from which there Is no 
relief save that of the admission, free from duty, from Canada of paper and pulp. 

AS TO STATEMENT THAT THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY MONOPOLIZES PAPER MAKJNG-HSHOWN 
TO BE ERRONEOUS. 

There are over a thousand paper mills In the United States making various grades of paper. These 
mills are smttered throughout many States. There are a larK number of paper mills in Wisconsin 
making newspaper precisely of the same kind and quality as mat manufactured by the International 
Paper uimpany, and having no connection with the International Paper Com^ny. This, token in 
connection with the fact that the duty upon paper is only 15 per cent, Is a sufficient answer to the 
charge of monopoly. 
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The lai^e ccst of paper«mlll plants and the tijie required for their construction would take up at 
lesNt 6 years of time before mills sufficient could be constructed in Canada to appreciably affect the 
American market. 

UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS AMERICAN PAPER MANUFACTURERS ARE HOST INTERESTED OF AI.L IN PRO¬ 
TECTION OF SPRUCE FORESTS—SELF-INTEREST ALWAYS BEING GREATEST PROMOTER OP ECONOMY. 

Under present conditions, with fair protection to paper and pulp, the American pulp and paper 
maker becomes, by force of circumstances, the most interested person of all in the protection of our 
spruce forests. And the International Paper Company, a^inst which the attack has been directed, 
has already commenced a system of forestry upon its own lands, which will be productive of bettor 
results—as 1 shall be able to show—than any system which has been adopted hv any of our State 
governmontH or been propewed by any of the people who have agitated tne subject. 

At the beginning of the manufacture of paper Trom wood in this country, some SO years ago, it Is 
undoubtedly true that the pulp manufacturer so bandied bis woodlands a.s to create great waste. 
The owners of Hmall tracts of woodlands, in order to realize the greatest value from tnem, would 
naturally cut off the entire supply found upon the land, leaving few w none of the small trees which 
would have produced a new crop within a reasonable time. 

The increased value, however, of spruce timber in the United States has necessitated much more 
conservative sy.siemsof operations and has drawn the attention of all paper manufacturers to the 
necessity of having some system of forestry which would make the supply of the raw material per¬ 
petual. thu.. preserving the value of their great plants and water powers. 

Self-interest is always the greatest promoter of economy in the use of any material and in the 
devising of wise plans to continue the supply. As I have already stated above, 9100,000.000 of money 
is invested in the paper and pulp mill plants using wood chiefly for the production of paiH^r, and 
this great interest has for several years now been studying and agitating the question of how b^t to 
maintain perpetually a supply of spruce wood for their mills. 

The attention of the entire paper trade li&s been drawn to this subject; and as an evidence of the 
interest that has been taken in it, allow me to say that the American ihilp and Paper Association, 
at its last annual meeting in the city of New York, had p^rs upon this suoject presented and read 
by Prof. Bernard E. Femow, then Chief of the Division of Forestry in the Dewrtment of Agriculture 
at Washington, by Mr. Gifford Pinchot. the present incumbent of that office, and by Mr. Austin 
Carey, an expert forester. As a result of this movement, and in view of the pai)er8 above referred to, 
the association at the meeting adopted the following resolutions: 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY AMERICAN PULP AND PAPER ASSOCIATION AT LAST ANNUAL MEETINO 
re FORESTRY LEGISLATION. 

JlC9olv€d. That the American Paper and Ihilp Association believes that the Congress of the United 
States should provide a generous fund for the gathering ui information, either immediately or in 
connection with the next census, in regard to the status of our forests; and further, it is believed that 
the various State governments should enforce all statutes now existing relating to the regulations 
and care of timber lands, and should enact such further legislation a.s is necessary to insure ample 
protection from Are and other destructive elements, and 

" Jtestdved, That it indorses the principles of forestry and urges its members to study and apply the 
same to their holdings.” 

The association bos sought in every way to disseminate information upon this subject among its 
members and to create a general public opinion in favor of proper forestry laws. The self-interrat of 
the paper and pulp manufacturer renders hiiff the best friend of any system oi forestry piraervaiion 
which may be found effective. 

MANY LARGE HOLDERS OF SPRUCE-TIMBER LANDS, OP THEIR OWN VOLITION, HAVE INSTITUTED A 
SYSTEM OF FORESTRY. 

As A result of this agitation, many of the large holders of spruce lands have, of their own volition, 
instituted a system of forestry which will be of the very greatest benefit to themselves, the trade, 
and the country generally. It consists simply of limiting the size of the timber which ^ould be cut 
from year to year. 

Timber in its variou-s forms is one of the prime necessities of civilized life: no department of 
human activity can be carried on without it. And therefore any system which should shut up our 
forests and prevent their use can not be otherwise than injurious to the whole community, and such 
a system sboula never for a moment be tolerated ii^ any civilized government^ Timber should be 
treated as any other product of the soil or any other crop grown. It should be cut and used when 
ripe and the younger and smaller trees left to grow up and produce another crop, so that the cuttings 
may be i>erpetual and the forests may at the same time be preserved. 

Tnis is the system adopted in Germany—a system which has prevented their forests from being 
denuded and makes them grow constantly better and better; and, at the same time, by selling 
mature trees, a revenue has been produced in Germany sufficient to carry on this great work, while 
leaving large surplus earnings to be applied to the general expense of the Government 

SPRUCE TIMBER CONSTITUTES ONLY A SMALL PORTIOf^ OF TIMBER FOUND UN ANY TRACT, BEING LESS 
THAN TEN PER CENT IN AD1BONDACK8. 

It should be borne In mind by the members of the commission that spruce timber, wherever found, 
constitutes only a small percentile of all the timber found standing upon any given tmet 

Throughout the Adirondack wilderness the proportion of spruce in the forests is less than 1C per 
cent of the entire growth of the forests, and wherever the large spruce trees—those above 10 or 12 
inches in diameter at the butt—are cut out, little or no impression is made upon the forest itself, 
and the utility of the forest for holding back floods, or the climatic effect of producing more rain, is 
not in the least impaired. 

A number of instances in proof of this assertion can be cited: The Adirondack League Club holds 
100,000 aerra of virgin timber land in the Adlrondacks, upon which are found many Jakes and streams. 
A few years ago, when the club came into possession of this reserve, It sold all the spruce timber upon 
the land to a lumber company, with the restriction that no spruce should be cut less than 12 in^es 
in dimeter at the butt. The lumber company t(x)k off the spruce in accordance with their contract, 
and to-day if a person were to go over this entire tract he would find little or no evidence of any tim¬ 
ber having been taken out at all; and the younger spruce trees which were not cut are growing much 
more rapidly, and within 20 years’ time another crop of spmee can be cut off this same tract larger 
than the original cutting. 

In that same section of the Adirondaclm, a little north of the land of the Adirondack League Club, 
Hon. W. C. Whitney lately purchased a tract of 66,000 acres for a park or presqgve. The Intematioual 
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Paper Company has contracted for all the apmco found upon that tract, with the aame restriction as 
to the cutting of the trees. The result will be, as In the case of the Adirondack League Club lands, tliat 
a very valuable crop of spruce will be taken off, the forest will not be injured In the least, and within 
15 or 20 years another crop of spruce may be cut off these same lands. 

It is true, as I have stated, that in the early days of pulp making in this eountiy the small manu¬ 
facturer cut everything found upon bis land, destroying all the small trees as well as the large ones, 
thereby preventing a second cro/> from ever being pr^uccd unless special means were taken for 
replanting. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER qOMPANY—ONE OF THE CHIEF CAUSES FOR ITO ORGANIZATION WAS TIIK AI>- 
MITTED NECESSITY FOR ADOPTION OF PROPER FORESTRY SYSTEM, WHICH COULD THUS BE BETTER 
ACCOMPLISHED. 

One of the chief causes for the organization of the International Pai>cr Company was the admitted 
necessity for the adoption of a proper system of forestry for the spruce lands in the United States 
reserved for paper making. 

It was found that this could not be done by small individual holders: for, in their com[)etition 
with each other, trees were being cut down 6 or 6 inches in diameter, and the prospects of another 
crop, of course, destroyed. 

DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE AT WASIIINOTON HAS BEEN ASKED BY INTERNATIONAL PAPER COM¬ 
PANY TO COOPERATE WITH IT IN DEVISING BEST METHOD OF FOREST PRESERVATION. 

The International Paper Company, having va.st properties to protect, neecasarilv looked around for 
a supply of the raw material, and has secured a large amount of the best spruce land in the United 
States, having now nearly three-quarters of a million of acrt« in its po&session. The proposition has 
been to secure lands enough to furnish to all its mills a pen>etual .supply of si>nicc by the adoption 
and operation of a proper system of forestry upon the lands which it owns. In the lurtherancc of 
thissubject i( bas called upon Mr. Pinchot, chief of the division of forestry in the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, and requests his cooperation in suggesting plans for bringing about this 
most-desirco result. 

In this connection I submit a copy of a letter of Mr. A. N. Burbank, who is at the head of the 
wockllands department of the International Pa|N:r Company: 

LETTER FROM MR. A. N. BURBANK, MANAGER ’oF DEPARTMENT OF WOODLANDS OP INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER tX)MPANY. SETTING FORTH PLANS THAT ABE BEING ADOPTED BY INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
COMPANY CONCERNING FOREST PRESERVATION. 


Hon. Warner Miller, 

ikcrctary Inicniatioiud Paper Compnnv, 

30 BriHul Street, CUy. 


New York, January 28,1890. 


Dear Sir: Referring to our conversation of to-day, it is the object of the woodlands department of 
this company to do all in Its power to protect the forests. Instructions have been given to the supttr- 
intendcnta of our different divisions of woodlands to cut only the larger trees. The limit has been 
made, in many cases, to cut nothing less than 12 inches, and in some eases as high as 14 inches has 
been established os the limit. 

We arc now at work making a careful examination of all our lands with a view of determining the 
best way to handle them to preserve tlie forests and make our supply perpetual. We have wen 
aided in this examlnalkm to quite an extent by Mr. Pinchot, United States forester. On October 
10 last we applied to Mr. Pinchot, asking to have the division of forestry make an examination 
and working plan of all of our lands, and Mr. I*lnchot has promised to personally visit our lands in 
New Hampshire in the month of February, and to take with him r sufficient numlier of assistants 
and to have a working plan of these lands made. He hopes to do the same for all our lands. 

Mr. Pinchot has already made working plans of the lands in the Adirondacks Ix'longing to the 
Hon. William C. Whitney. There is about 65,000 acres of this tract, the spruce on which is con¬ 
tracted for our mills, but nothing smaller than 10 inches is to be cut. 

It is the intention of the woodlands depariment of this company to perfect plans as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible to prevent the cutting of any but ripe tnvs, and this policy properly carried out, I believe, will 
insure a perpetual supply, and the amount of spruce U|)on the lands will never be less than at present. 

Yours, very truly, 

International Paper Company, 

A. N. Burbank, First Vice-J^eAiid^. 


conclusions and DEDOWIONS. 

In this letter you will sec that the International Paper Company has already adopted a system of 
cutting which will give to its mills a perpetual supply of spruce timber. This sy.stem will of neces¬ 
sity cause some iiuTcase in the cost of pulp and paper making, because it increases the cost of the 
raw w(^. If the International P^r Company were to cut all the timber found upon Its lands at 
once, without regard to size, it woula undoubtedly reduce the cost of the wood supply to its mills fully 
#1 per cord. But having in view its great investments in water powers, mills, and machinery, and 
knowing that unless a constant and permanent supply of the raw material can be furnished all this 
property is to be destroyed or become valueless, the company has wisely decided upon establishing a 
thorough system of forestry, so that its mills may be always assured of a supply, and through that 
medium the newspaper pubdsbersof America may bo assured that they will for all time to come be 
*u™«hed with a supply of paper at a reasonable price. 

..The International raper Company and oihcr Iarg<* paper manufacturers who are coopemting with 
them dp not hesitate tosay to the members of the Joint High Commission that the course they have 
00 ^^ in r^ard to forest preservation is the only wise and reasonable course that can be pureued, 
to work out this problem without the constant threat on the part of the Newspatier 
^Diisbers Association of bringing about the putting of paper and pulp on the free list by their con- 
implied threats In the legislative branch of the Government, this greatsub- 
Which interests the newspaper publl.^hers quite as much as the paper manufacturers, will be 
^i^etely solved, and in such a way as will redound to the best interests of all p^es concerned, 
“tw K ® perpetual supply of the raw material at a reasonable cost. 

to the! * friends, the publishers, that under these conditions they need have no fear as 


Warner Miller. 
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THE TARIFF dOESTION—EFFECT ON AMERICAN ANO CANADIAN INDUSTRIHS OF A REPEAL 

OF DOTIES. 

(Witne&s, reading.) “The Canadian government, realizing what an important 
industry jiaper maiing is, and how valuable it would be to build it up within its own 
borders, is making the greatest possible efforts to cripple our mills and foster its own 
by enacting laws to that end. The Canadian governmebt has practically placed an 
export duty on w'ood pulp by making the license fee 40 cents per cord upon tliat por¬ 
tion of the wood which is used in Canada in manufacturing jiulp, and $1.90 per cord 
upon that portion whicli is exported to the United States. Atthesame time an effort 
is lieing made in this country to array the newsimjiers in favor of free papi'r and free 
pulp. If such a thing as the transfer of the pulp and paBcrindustry from the United 
States to Canada could be brought about, what would bo the position we would then 
oircupy? The great majority of timlier lands in Canada are owned by tlie provincial 
governments or" by the general government. Upon these lands licenses to cut are 
grant^ at a nominal annual rental per square mile, but once a year the price per 
cord is fixed for all wood cut during the year. This price is paid in addition to the 
annual rental. The pr^tical meaning of this is that the cost of wood is regulated 
every year, and can be increased from time to time to any sum that the government 
may see fit to impose, placing it alisolutely within the power of the government to 
regulate the price which the consumer of paper in the United States would pay if we 
de^nded upon Canada for either our woo<l pulp or paper supply.” 

Q. (By Mr. Paroohah.) What is your opinion as to the probable condition of the 
American paper manufacture and trade in paper, provided that the tariff was abol¬ 
ished on wood pulp, wood entering into pulp, and paper?—A. There is no doubt that 
a great effort would be made to bring about the establishment of large mills in Can- 
aila, basis! on their ability to supply the American and the English markets. A 
large part of such promotions and developments would be'in the hands of the pro¬ 
moter, who can falsify and misrepresent to any extent, as he has nothing to lose and 
everytliing to gain, if he can get possession of the other man’s money. There W'oiild 
not be so much danger from the legitimate business undertaken by the paiier maker. 
An illustration of that is furnished in the person of one of the most Bucce.ssful f'aper 
makers in England, who was induced to start a Canadian plant by a promoter wlio 
desired to sell pro^rty, and on the representations of this promoter he agreed to 
purch^e a plant, timber lands, and water power; the plant partly in existence. His 
agent in this country has told me within 2 weeks that this firm would willingly lose 
over $200,000 to give up the property, if they could be relieved of it; and that has all 
been broiwht about by a lot of falsifications on tlie part of the promoter as to the 
inexhaustible supply of timber, as to the great amount of water power, and all tlie 
various advantages of locating a manufacturing plant at that place. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I have just this moment noticed an article in the .Tournal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, of Now York, dated May 17. The article advo¬ 
cates the removal of duties on lumber, wood pulp, etc., imported from Canada into 
this country. It says; “Lumber monopolies and wood pulp monopolies would be 
deprived of their exceptional advantages by such removal, and no American industry 
would be checked for a moment, and no American workman ivoujd have his wages 
reduced a cent.”—A. Well, I do not know how he construes the two propositions. 

Q. Is it your opinion that if the duties were removed the effect would be to remove 
the industry from this country to Canada?—A. What is the object of removing the 
duty unless it is to remove the industry and sutistitute the product from Canada? 

Q. The evident meaning of this article is that the industry would continue in this 
country, that it would employ just as many people and at just as gos(d wages; what 
is your opinion on that?—A. I answer that if the majority of the people engaged in 
the manufacture of the articles of pajier and pulp are making too much money, then 
their securities are selling at a very low price. If they are not making too much 
money, and if these results that you have indicated would mean that they would 
have to sell their products at a still lower cost, then their securities would be still 
lower. I am talking now about the mills outside of ours. Personally, I do not con¬ 
sider that the paper industry receives any more than a lair, adequate return for the 
capital invested. 

Q. Will you please answer my question directly, whether or not in your opinion 
the removal of the duties on paper and wood pulp wonld^ have the effect to lessen 
production in this country, lessen employment and diminish wages?—A. I think it 
would accomplish all three things to a d^ree, as far as that could be effected. 

Q. Are you aware of any facts upon which the conclusion which I have just quoted 
from that paper could [lossibly be based?—A. No? 

Q. (By Mr. Earudhar.) Under the conditions given in the extract read, that the 
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United States abolish the tariff duties on pulp, on wood that enters into pulp, and on 
paiier, would the industry of paper manufacturing naturally go as near the forests of 
Snada as it possibly could?—A. It would have that tendency, I should think. But 
I think that there is a very exaggerated opinion as to the amount of spruce forests 
that they have in Canada. To recur amin to the condition of the investment by the 
English manufacturer; their agent in this country reported to mo that the represen¬ 
tation made to them was that there were 6 cords of spruce to the acre iu thatsection, 
and on their examination it has taken over 5 acres to find a cord of spruce. In 
addition to that, I will say that the International Paper Comimny owns over 2,000 
square miles over there, and we do not find nearly the same amount of spruce to the 
acre that we have in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, the Adirondacks, and in the 
South. 

Tlin INTKKNATIONAI. PAPER COMPANY’S POSITION ON THE SUB.IECT OF FORESTRY.' 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Has the International Paper Company a sufllcient extent of 
forests to supply its future needs for some time?—A. No; 1 tio not consider that we 
have an ample supply, in the broad sense of keeping our supply alisolutely good on 
the natural growth of the land. For that to be the case, we would require the own¬ 
ership of a very much larger extent. We are doing everytliing we can to create 
public sentiment in favor of the better care of lands and more stringent laws in 
regaid to the great enemy of the forests, fire, and to encourage saving the forests if 
it IS possible to do so. We are in favor of conservation of forests simply from an 
interested standpoint. In the past the great destroyers of the forest have been the 
sawmill and the fire. If a sawmill manufacturer had invested 1100,000 in his busi¬ 
ness, $95,000 of it would be in the forest and $5,000 in the mill. In order to turn his 
$95,000 into capital as quickly as possible he used all his liest efforts to cut his wood 
asquicklyas i>as.sible. With us it is just the opposite. If wehave$l,000,000inveated 
in tlie two combinetl, we have $700,000 of it in our mills and water power, and 
$500,000 in the forests, so that we are from financial reasons the firmest friend that 
the forests or forestry advocates have in this country. 

Q. Are you yourselves doing anything in the way of practical forestry?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell us something about that?—A. Well, we have issued general 
instructions forbidding the cutting of our trees below a certain size, or unless they 
are ripe and mature. We are establishing camps and placing them under Professor 
Pinchot, and he is drawing U])on Yale University, and its students come and locate 
the trees that we are to cut. We hoiai gradually to bring almut the system of educa¬ 
tion on that line that has prevailed in Saxony, Germany, with such good financial 
success. 

Q. It has been suggested that if the tariff were to be removed on wood pulp it 
would result in saving our forests at the expense of the Canadian forests. \Vhat 
would you say with reference to that one point of the tariff question?—A. I think if 
you were to enact a law to prevent a man from using wood in the construction of a 
building or using it for firewood purposes your results would be accomplished in the 
same manner. 

Q. The argument is made by those who favor free trade with Canada as regards 
lumber, that in order to preserve our forests i t would lie desirable to remove the tariff 
in order that we might build our houses out of Canadian wood, and bum Canadian 
wood. Bo you see the matter in that way?—A. Nq. Any country that has a forest 
territory that represents 37 per cent of its whole area ran, by attempting legislation to 
preserve one sCHition of its business, by that process absolutely ruin another. More¬ 
over, such legislation would depreciate to the amount of untold millions of dollars 
the intrinsic values of the stumpage that is growing in the forests, and would be crimi¬ 
nal legislation. 

POSSIBILITIES OF THE SOUTH IN THE PAPER-MAKING INDUSTRY. 

The section of the country that ought to be helped, if we are to divert aud remove 
our mills, is the South. Over 50 per cent of the territory of the 13 southern states is 
covered with wood; they have an abundance of material lor the manufacture of paper. 
If you get the industry started fairly, a proper price will certainly make a deinanil 
for plants there. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins. ) What kinds of timber are there in the South?—A. There 
are a number of kinds. There are a great many varieties of timber that can be used 
for paper making. Here is a newspaper article on “Paper making in the South " 
which points out that in Tennessee there is 66 per cent of wooded area to the total 
j™®’ Kentucky, 55 percent; in Arkansas, 84; Louisiana, 82; Alabama, 74; 
''toJI'dfi 70; Georgia, 71; South Carolina, 68; North Carolina, 73, and so on. 

(Testimony closed.) 


' See pp. 426-127. 



THE IRON AND STEEL COMBINATION. 


WashiRoton, D. C., May 11, 1901. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 

Prmdenl United Stales Steel Corporation, No. 71 Broadway, Nm York. 

The commission met at 10.06 a. m., ViceOhairman Phillips presiding. At 10.37 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified 
as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Will you kindly give your name to the stenographer?—A. 
Charles M. ^hwab. 

Q. And your business addre.ss?—A. No. 71 Broa<lway, New York. 

POSITIONS nELI) BY WITNESS—PKEUMINAUY STATEMENT. 

Q. You are at present the jiresident of the United States Steel Corporation?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Have you any preliminary statement?—A. Weil, my visit here was most unex¬ 
pected, in the way of coming at an earlier date than I had expected, and I shall 
nave to ask the indulgence of the commission with reference to tW matters pertain¬ 
ing to the United States Steel Corporation, in that we are so new—really unoigan- 
izM—in the process of formation. I will do my best, however, under all the.se cir¬ 
cumstances and without any preparation, to give you such facts as I can. This is all 
I can say. Anything I can say wit^i reference to our old business before the organ¬ 
ization of the United States Steel Corporation I will lie glad to give you. 

Q. ^foro the organization of the United States Steel Corporation you held a posi¬ 
tion with the Carnegie Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell us about that?—A. 1 was president during the past five years of 
the Cam^ie Steel Conijiany and the Carnegie Company. 

BUSINESS OF Tnu CAUNEOIE CXIMPANY. 

Q. Will you tell us what the nature of the business of the Carnegie Company was, 
going into detail as regards the control that they had of the raw material and the 
nature of their products?—A. Yes. Thtf Carnegie Company were large miners of 
ore—mined all the ore that they required themselves, to the extentofover4,000,000tons 
per year. They transported a large percentage of it in their own boats over the lakes; 
they carried a very large percentage of it over their own railroad to their Pittsburg 
works, and manuiactnred it there, by the various processes, into a great variety of 
iron and steel articles—I think perhaps a laiger general variety of steel articles than 
almost any other manufacturing concern. That is, we made nearlf everything per¬ 
taining to the iron and steel business—rails, billets, armor, many lines of that sort. 
I mention armor because it is well known. 

Q. Did you produce all of the ore that you used?—A. We produced all of the ore 
that we u^. 

Q. Did you have a surplus to sell to other manufacturers?—A. No, we did not care 
to sell. We were owners of such a large percentage of what is known as old range 
ores that we felt we should preserve it for our own use as being a most valuable 
asset. 

Q. About what percentage of the ore production of the country do you think you 
had (or your own use?—A. Roughly guessing, I should say between 25 and 30 per 
cent. 

Q. And about what percentage of the finished product?—A. I mn speaking of the 
Carnegie Company. Relatively the same—froip 25 to 30 per cent. In some lines 
much more than that. 
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Q. Will 5 ;ou indicate two or three of the leading Iine87-A. In structural materials 
of all descnptions, plates, things of that sort, wo made 60 per cent: in rails 30 tier 
cent; in armor we made half, and I do not know of any other definite lines. 

SniPPINO INTEKKSTS OP THK CARNEGIE COMPANY. 

Q. How large were the shipping interests of the Carnegie Company'^—A Well 
do you refer to our railroads? t j • 

referring principally to your interests on the lakes.—A. You mean 

our ooatsi 

Q. Yw.—A. We h^ 12 ore-carrying boats, with more under construction at the 
time of the consolidation. 

Q. Did they do the lai^t part of your transportation?—A. No; we contracted the 

largest part of our ore shipping through the other iiitereata; the Consolidated Minina 
Company and the Bessemer Steamship Company carried a great deal of our ores 
under long-time contracts. 

Q. What was the ™lroad the Carnegie Company owned?—A. It is known as the 
Beffiemer and laike Erie Uailroad, running from Coniieaut Harisir to the works in 
“'i*' ? especially designed for heavy traffic 

y. Did the p«l confine itself to the work of the Carnegie Compauv’-A No- it 
earrn^ passengers and general freight, hut of couise the 
great bulk of its business waa Carnegie biiHiness. 

THK CARNE6IK COMPANY'S OIKJANIZATION—CUIANGE PROM PARTNERSHIP TO CORPORATION. 

Q. As rerarda the oi^nization of the Carnegie Company itself: was that a combi- 
iiahono differ<mtesteblishmeiits?-A. The original Carii4ie Stol (Impam- was a 
tinn of orcs it formed a separate oiganiza- 

tion for that purpose, and so with almost every other branch of its biisiimss- its 
pipping mdastry on the lakes was a separate organization; its railroad was a sepa¬ 
rate wgamzatioii; Its coke interest, limestone interest, all those various amiSs 
twenty-six or twenty-seven, were all separate oiganizations, but tlie 
rontrollmg interest of each was hold by the Carnegie jieople; in fact, Mr. Carneiriii 
of ** controlling interest in all, owning somethingover 50 iicrceiit in each 

of the companies. It was then found that this partnership had grown so larec and the 
business was of sucti a varied character, therJ, were so many wimmnieno contnil 

amLa ''*** s° 7®"“^ interests, that for the ^ko of liarmony 

among our iiartnei^ it was decided to tmf nil m /..-.n#...,] ___ a* __ 



_ ° , . ,— . lit utc ruKtj nucreai, lor examnie. nhon n nof hav-i» a 

greater interest in coke than he had in steel, as it might affect tlio contracts Ixitween 
thanTu thTin®®’ ^ Ifrtner should not have a greater interest in shipping 

in formwi, tlie majority of holdings remained 

of s hands?—A. Yes; just as in all of the others. He retaineil control ' 

of the Carnegie Company, just as he had formerly in each individual company. 

STOCK OP OARNKOIE COMPANY NOT ON THE MARKET. 

mwke^?-lA*°I^wM Lt" r!i5 ‘’’n Company was not on the open 

1 A, ’>®ted. Our idea n making the comnanv was that it 

preZtK^J" that they might not be tradS in, an3 we took all such 
tldS in H® ^ it® ‘I’® "e''- cwai^any, and I 

one sale ‘t® ^®®™. existence of that company there was only 

one sale of stock, of ten shares; it was practically a partnership rontinueT 

articles of INCORTORATION AND BY-LAWS OF THE CARNEGIE COMPANV. 

of these articles of incor- 
can, but I have not tliem 


“>6 commissio^i^a^cop^ 


j . luiiijsii w iiie commiSBioi 

poration and by-laws of the Carnegie Company? 
here. I will be very glad to furnish them. 


ADVANTAGES OF CONSOLIDATION—BEST UTILIZATION OF ORES. 

from bSkg toirath'ir in^ta « o*' reference to the advantages that you think accrue 
ta the steel indSv ® Ynft ™ ^ different interests under one central management 
y. You can speak particularly, of course, of the Carnegie Com- 
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pany’s experience.—i. Well, ot course I m fmiliar with the reasons for potting 
these companies together. I do not know whether it has occurred to you that in the 
formation of this great company it has not been the rule to put together companies 
in exactly the same line of business. 

Q. You refer now to the Carnegie Company?—A. I am referring to the United 
States Steel Corporation; for example, you will notice that the tube part of it was 
in no way connected with the others; nor were the tih plate or the wire or the hoop. 
it is true that the Cam^e Steel Company was especially unique in its position of 
l»ing largely a maker of structural iron which the others did not make; the billets 
that were made by the National Steel Company and Carnegie Steel Company and 
others, were consumeil by the constituent comities, so they were hardly competi¬ 
tors in that line. Rails, however, they were compeers in, but it would have been 
impossible to put these great companies together without having had them as com¬ 
petitors in some lines previous to the organization. The great advantages started 
with the ore—were these ore interests, I should say, taking the whole known range 
of ores in the Northwest from which all these companies derived their supply. The 
United States Steel Company controls, or owns, in the neighborhood of 80 per cent 
of all those ores. No ores have been acquired since the formation of th^ compa¬ 
nies, by reason of coming together. Now, these ores as owned by individual com¬ 
panies were often of such a character as not to produce the best results for that 
company. One company, for example, may have owned nearly all Messabi ores; 
another may have owned nearly all the old ranjre ores; the consolidation ot all these 
ore interests has enabled these companies to utilize all of the ores to the best advan¬ 
tage, by distributing them in the best way possible. That is one of the greatest 
advantages resulting from this consolidation. 

RELATION OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION TO CONSTITUENT lO.MPANIES. 

Q. You do say that this United States Steel Corporation owns or controls-A. 

No; it owns the stock of all the other companies—it controls by re^on of its own¬ 
ership; we control in this sense, that the directorate of each subsidiary company is 
responsible for tbe operation of its company, and in that sense the United States 
Steel Company has no control other than through the election of directors each 

S ear. For example, if we elected a directorate of any one company—take the 
fational Steel Company, for example—we would elect tbe directors by having the 
majority of the stock at the annqal election for that company, and we would natu¬ 
rally put directors there who would lie in sympathy with the policy of the United 
States Steel Corporation; but if these directors disregarded the policy of the United 
States Steel Corporation there is nothing in the world that would prevent them from 
carrying out their own idea. 

Q. Until next year?—A. Until next year. 

Q. In case the directors did not conduct affairs to suit tbe new company, what 
would be the result?-A. At the end of the year new directors would be elected. 

THE CONTROL OK ORE BY THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION. 

Q. This United States Steel Corporation, then, does not Iqase any properties—it 
controls them all?—A. It has some leases; but the whole ore situation is a very 
peculiar one. Most of the ore properties have come in through lumber purchases by 
lumber people, and things of that sort, so that the whole ore situation is very com¬ 
plicated, and as a result it is made up largely in ownerships in fee, leases, and subleases. 

Q. You acquired all of this control through consolidation and leases and subleases 
of the diSerent constituent companies?—A. Exactly. I want tfee gentlemen to to 
clear about the advantage of our being able to use these ores, and if anyone would 
like me to go further into that subject I should to glad to do so, because it is one of 
the most important points in the consoiidation. The Illinois Steel Company ownwl 
in the northwest of Minnesota some excellent ores. They were in the habit ot sell¬ 
ing those ores and buying other ores at about the same jirice, which would enable 
them to make a totter mixture. Now, tbe Carnegie Company were in a similar 
position. We owned the old range ores, and that gives the new corporation the old 
range ores and certain other ores; we realize the advantage and every manufacturer 
realizes the advantage of making these mixtures. Now, with this consolidation m 
interests we can get absolute iierfection of mixture of ores for the purpose of the most 
economic manufacture. Do 1 make that clear? 

ADVANTAOES FROM CONSOLIDATION—THE CARRYING OF ORES. 

Now, to go on down into the carrying of these ores: When each of six, eight, or 
ten, or twelve individual companies owned its own fleet, and leased part of it, the 
ore was never carried in the most economic manner, for the reason—say one of the 
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firm had 10 boats, and when that boat reachetl the dock it would have to wait there 
a considerable time—wait a certain amount of time to get a certain amount loaded on 
a certain boat. Now, oaming all the fleet, we have about 112 or 11.5 of these txwts; 
they go continuously, and it doesn’t make any difference what ore is ready, the Isiat 
loa<ia that ore and goes out without any delay, and after it gets well down the lakes 
the manager may decide that it shall go to a certain dock, a certain works, and 
there is never any delay in shipping facilities. It is a very great advantagi^ one that 
is hard to appreciate unless you have been in the transportation business practically, 
and then you know what advantage facility of dispatch is to the shipping interests. 

THE UIBTKIBIITION OF OKKS. 

Another very great advantage is this: We are able to distribute, when we get to the 
other end of the lakes, over the docks and over various railroads to the various works 
to a much greater advantage than if each comjiany was individually doing it. Just 
the same argument may apply, with reference to the shipment of ores to the works, 
as to the shipment of ores over the lakes, and so on down the whole line. When it 
comes to the question of manufacture, we can always arrange so that the works 
adapted, by reason of its location, for the furnishing of certain articles can supply 
them, .fust as an illustration—nothing to conceal in this business at all—just as an 
illustration, the National Steel Company has lieen making rails at Youngstown; 
whereas the Federal Steel Company is better locateil for the distribution of rails, and 
so is the Lorain Steel Company, by reason of its proximity to the ores. One of the 
first tilings we did was to run one of these two works entirely on rails and the other on 
commodiues best suiteil, thereby saving in freights, shipments, and deliveries. That 
is an illustration of what can be done by cooperation in these interests. 

SAVINO IX COST OF SUPBHINTKNOENCK. 

Q. Will you tell us about the saving in cost of suixwintendcnce?—A. That is a very 
important item. As yet, as 1 said before, we are in the process of formation with 
reference to this matter, and therefore I can not sjx^ak as definitely, or specify 
instances, but the direction can be very much simplified and very much chcai>ened 
by reason of the fact of consolidation. The steel-making industry is peculiar in this, 
that no matter how small the operations am, there are certain skilled men in each 
line necessary. If a firm has 2 furnaces or 50 furnaces, they can’t do without one 
skilled man in each of their lines, as a skilled melter, skilled superintendent, skilleil 
chemist, skilled draftsman, and so on down the line. Now, wo can consolidate all 
these industries, we can have one selling man, for example, one chief chemist, one 
chief engineer, that will answer all purposes for all of these works by adopting the 
same methods at each of the works. Not only can we do that, but we can take the 
beat from each of all the works and fake them to the other works, and a great saving 
can result in that way, because the steel business is one in which expenment and 
development are applied constantly to improvement. It is one in which they have 
had to go on from year to year with new processes and new methods; and where you 
can take advantage of experimental piwessoa and developments of individual works 
and apply them to the whole, you reap a great benefit. 

ALP rPA.NTS OWNED ABE KUNNINO FUL1„ 

Q. Do you find that some of the plants in the consolidation are so poorly situ¬ 
ated, or so poorly equipped, that it is advisable to close them down?—A. I can only 
say that we are running them all very full now; all works we have are running full. 

SAVING IN COST OP MABKETING PBODUtTS. 

Q. You have spoken of the saving in the case of selling and marketing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you develop that?—A. Just in the same line as in the case of superintend¬ 
ence, instcM of having a great many offices—just as an illustration take New York; 
there are eight or ten selling offices in New York, each one of which has its leased 
wirM, its telephone wires, and things needed in connection with selling. The con¬ 
solidation of these offices into one building—not necessarily under one head, but, of 
course, imder one head with various branches—will enable them to save in all direc¬ 
tions; they will save in the cost of communication, telephone, telegraph, and 
everything of that sort 

DIREOrOHATK OP CONSTITUENT COMPANIES MAY ULTIMATKl.Y BE CHANGED. 

Q. Yon mid that each of the constituent companies are separate?-A. Yes. 

<4.1 gather from what you say that the separate organization or officers in the 
constituent companies will probably be more or less changed?—A. Well, they will 
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be ehan^ only in personnel. For example, the boards of directors will not be 
changed immediately, but as time goes oil my idea is that the best results will be 
attained in that direction by having the president of each company and his chief 
afflistants as directors; but, being largely a manufacturing ijroposition, there will not 
be so many prominent names on the boards of the constituent companies as here¬ 
tofore. 

NO OHSeitVABLK DISADV.ANTAOKB FROM CONSOLIDATION. 

(J. From, your experience with the Carnegie Company or from what you can see 
of the Uniteil States Steel C«r))oration, do you note auy'disadvantages from consoli¬ 
dation?—A. Well, there are none that I know of; that I could speak of definitely. 

a 

SUPEfilNTENDENTS AUE KEENLY INTERKS'rEl) IN THE PRODUCTION OF THEIR WORKS, 

Q. The suggestion has often been made that there is likely to be a less active 
interest in conducting the work on the part of sujierintendeilts if they are merely 
superintendents instead of owners?—A. That is not true. The superintendence I 
hope to conduct in the same manner as we did in the Carnegie Company. Every 
superintendent in the Carnegie Company was individually interested in the profits 
of his company, or in the cost, or in some manner other than his salary. 

Q. Does that mean interested by a percentage in the results of the establishment, 
or something of that kind?—A. It varicst—dependeil on the department over which 
he had control. I tliink that system generally a good one. He was paid on a 
percentage basis of his profits, percentage of his costs, percentage of output, per¬ 
centile of quality, whichever was most imjiortautforusto developin that particular 
territoij. 

Q. (By Mr. Ditciiman.^ Yon are speaking now of the Carnegie Company?—A. T 
am; and I believe it is right for all practices, and I hope results will prove it right 
for the United States Steel Corporation. 

DKT,\ILliU KKI“ORTS MADB BY EVKHV DBCARTMENT AND I'l.ANT. 

Q. (By Mr. Jbnks.) In order to keep track daily of the business, do you have, 
statements turned in to headquarters so as to conqiare the different plants one with 
the other?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you do that with the Carnegie Company?—A. Oh, yes; very carefully. 

Q. I wish you would go into detail as to how frequently you get reiiorts?—A. 
Well, we get a detailed report every mdhth of the co.Ht of operation in every depart¬ 
ment, of every article manufactured. My belief is and always has been that greater 
economies are effected by strict supervision over all departments than in any other 
direction, and we develop that to the utmost in all of our plants. At the same time 
we made a careful comparative statement of each manufacture, with the cost as com- 

S ared with each department, and the reasons therefor; had the manager of that 
epartment make such explanations as were necessary, if results were good or bad. 
I don’t know that I can say anything more. 

Q. I think that covers the ground.—sA. Yes. 

FORM AND METHOD OF OROANIZATION OF ITNITED Sl'ATES STEEL CORTORATION. 

Q. To go back for a moment, before taking up the question of prices and wi^es, to 
the form and method of organization of the United States Steel Corporation. Yon 
had spoken a little on that. Perhaps you will go a little further into detail?—A. The 
method and form of oiganization of the United States Steel Corporation? 

Q. Yes.—A. I do not want to speak specifically about that of which others have 
accurate knowledge. I think, perhaps, the individual members of this cemmittee 
know pretty nearly as much about this as I do. The United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, as you know, is simply the owner of nearly all of the capital stock of the 
other companies. It was organized in the same method as the Federal Steel Com¬ 
pany, of whose organization you have had prettjr full evidence here. The lines fol¬ 
lowed in the new organization were almost identical with that. In other words, the 
United States Steel Corporation is simply the owner of the stock. We are not the 
controllers. For example, in the making up of the working force of the United 
States Steel Corporation organization, I was careful to put in no controllinij officers, 
no directing officers, my idea lieing to make the otganization of each subsidiaiy com¬ 
pany as strong within itself as possible—to throw the whole responsibility for the 
results and the manufacture upon the subsidiary orranizations. And if you will note 
the organization of those companies in the future I tliink you will find they have 
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been organized on that basis. .Inst to go a little further, it you please, to make this 
clear: the United States Steel Corporation will endeavor to make itself largely a clear¬ 
ing house of information from which the presidents of the subsidiary companies can 
get the information they desire with reference to other companies, and from that lie 
able to define the best methcsls they shonld pursue. 

Q. As regards the purchase of supplies lor the different comi)anie.s?—A. They arc 
all inirchasefl by each company separately. 

tj. And the sales?—A. Well, the sales will )>ractically be done by each coni|>any 
si'jiarately, ex(»pt in this particular: There are instances where the same lines are 
sold by different companies—rails, for example. In that event it is probable that the 
companies who make the same lines of gissls will appoint the same sales agent in 
the same location in that line. lint take the selling of wire, for exainjile, and take the 
selling of tubes and of tin platic They will each maintain tlieir own separate organi¬ 
zations for selling. Non-, for example, to make that clear to you, and to show how 
little we, the United States Kteel Corporation, wish to direct, the three presidents of 
the Federal Steel Company and the National Steel Company and the Carnegie Steel 
Comiiany got together and said, “How are we going to manage the sales of these tliree 
companies to the Ix-st ad vantage to our iudividnal companies and with the least cost?” 
I did not attend their meeting at all. Thethri'eof them agreed as to the Ixist method 
they should follow with reference to sales by their agents, eti-.,and prweeded on tliat 
liasis. Of course, I do not mean to say that all the otiicers of the sulisidiary com- 
panii« as they now exist are not in sympathy w ith the general policy that might lie 
established by’ the United States Steel Corporation. That is the idea in our lanng the 
holders of this stock, in order that we may elect oflicers and directors who will be in 
symiiathy with our policy; and when once electeil, they are resiwinsible for that 
busine.s.s, and it is conducted as an inileiiendent business. One of the chief dillieiil- 
ties I have exjHirieiiced already i.s the interchange of business. Each company is so 
interested in its own business that it is hard to get them to make bargains; each 
wants to drive so close a bargain with the other. 

Q. To go bac:k for a moment to the form of the organization, can you furnish us 
for our files and for printing in our report a copy of the articles of association * and 
by-laws?“—A. Yes. 

Q. And the syndicate agreement?—.!. 1 will not say that 1 shall furnish that. 
That is a private agreement as between the syndicate and ourselves personally, ami 
I do not know as to whether 1 shall furnish that or not. I will make inquiry anil 
ailvise you, although I may say that I know some of the conditions have been gen¬ 
erally known, but I shoulii not like to state them myself. 

BKFKCT ox einCKS OK THK KOIt.M.VTION OK STEBL COMPANIES. 

Q. You have spoken of these various sources of saving. In your judgment, W'hat 
has lieen the effect on prices within the |ia.st two years of the formation of these vari¬ 
ous constituent compmiies lately united into the itniteil States Steel Corimration?—A. 
The prices have rcmaineil the same. I think the tendency will be to have somewhat 
lower prices. I do not think there is any ])robabiIity of increased prices, unless there 
should Ix! an unusual condition to warrant it. T mean, not to warrant an ailvance 
of iiricfts, but in the cost to make the higher jirices iiecessarv; for example, ore was 
lowered this year from jSi.liO to $4.25. 

Q. Going liack for a iwriod of some two or three or three or four years, since the 
Carnegie Company, the Federal Steel (.kimpany, the National Steel Com|>any, and 
the other companies have been organized, they themselves had, of course, many of 
these same sources of saving that you have spoken of?—A. A'es. 

Q. That you have given in great detail. You think those savings did not result, 
then, in lower prices, I judge?—A. I should say that the prices during that time 
have largely—there has been rather a peculiar condition since the organization of 
those companies, and 1 think the prices have Iieen laigely regulated as a question 
t demand; for examide, just alaiut a year ago certain lines of steel solil 

at the lowest price in the history of the American steel industry. Six months prior 
to that, in certain lines, the pnees were the highest within my recollection, which 
would i^m to indicate that it ivas largcdy a qm^tioii of the supply and demand; 
and I think 1 can safely say that the tendency of those organizations has been to 
Keep prices mcslerate, not too high, to promote consumption. If prices get too high, 
TOiiramption drops off. These great companies are interested in seeing all their 
worKs running full, and they endeavor to keep prices on such a basis as will keep 
them working full. 

fi.,?’ what you have said, I infer that in your judgment the chief benefit 
roni the savings goes to the stockholders of the company instead of to the consumer. 


■ See Exhibit Z, i>. <77. 
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but with no detriment to tlie eonsuiner in tiie way of aalded prices?—A. None what¬ 
ever. I think rather there would be an advantage in prices to the consumer in the 
long run. 

KELATION MOTWEEN E-’flDItT AND DOMESTIC l■lUeEa. 

Q. Will yon take up the question for a moment of.the relation lietween exjiort 
pricT'S and prices in this I’ountry? You have jierhaps heard someof the discussion.'— 
A. 1 hearil some of the disimssion of the ^ntleman who just precedeil me. 1 do not 
quite agree wjth him, of course. It is quite tnie, as he says, that export prices are 
mailo at a very much lower rate than those here; but there is no one who has been 
a manufacturer for any length of time who will not tell you that the reason he sold, 
even at a loss, was to run his works lull and steady. Tlhat has been the chief thing 
regarding all these com|)anies in their export business. For example, export in 
very busy tiimis like thmi is comparatively light, lieiause we have been able to 
run full, and it is maintained more for the purpose of keeping in the foreign markets 
than for any other reason. When we have as much as we can do at home, as we 
have to-day, people are not anxious to sell materials at low prices. But when our 
mills are not running steadily and full, we will take orders at low prices, even if there 
is some loss in so doing, in order to keep running. 

Exi*oirr CKicEN on contracts eok ectcre delivery. 

Q. Would you say that same statement applied in the case of contracts made for 
some months ahead?—A. I do not quite understand. 

Q. The statement was made that when gisxls were sold for export on contracts, 
where the delivery was to be 6 or 8 months ahead, it was fair to assume that the 
prices made uuder those conditions were jirofitable to the coiniiany selling.—A. Not 
always. For example, this is an illustration of that point: I.aNt year about thistime, 
when we Inul our great drojuiing off in demand for steel, there were very heavy ton¬ 
nages sold for exixirt abroad and made at very low prices—1 think probably as low 
prices as were ever'made—because American manufacturers felt that wc were going 
to have a protracteil period of dull business here and they were justified in taking 
the risk, and hence wc did. I did personally. I contractcil for a great deal of steel 
to lie shipped abroad. In view' of the great home demand that immediately followed 
we were almost unable to ship it. That was one of the risks that the business man 
has to take to insure his works runifing fnll. We would rather be sure of running 
our works full at a known loss than not to run them at all. 

LABOR THE BENEFICIARY OF REL.VTIVELY LOWER EXINIRT CIIICE.S. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Can you afford to carry on business at the prices you get 
on your exports and pay the rates of wages that yon do?—A. Nothing like it, 1 think 
you can safely say this, that where large export business is done, for example, in the 
line of iron or steel, nearly all the people from whom supplies are bought for that 
pnrpi^ give you a gooil price for the materials that go into export; railroads will, in 
most instances, carry them a little cheapey for you, and so on all jilown the line. But 
labor, within my knowledge at least, has never been asked to work lor a lower priie 
for export material, so that labor benefits more by it than almost any other interest. 

EXPORT PRICES MADE LOWER IN ORDER TO GAIN .MARKETS. 

Q. (By Mr. Farhuitar.) In selling your export at a lower pricc,.j8 not the business 
reason that you endeavor to gain the market or sell low to keep the market?—A. At 
this time you sell low to keep the market that you are already in. Any one who 
has tried exports will realise the difficulty of starting an export business. Once 
developed, you do not want to shake it off and start it up. 

Q. So as a business reason you must maintain it at lower rates?—A. Just at this 
time? 

Q. At this time?—A. I do not want to say that I believe that this country; is not in 
a position, by reason of its raw material, and by reason of its superior facilities for 
manufacture, to do a great export business at a profit. I do not mean to say that 
export business will not always be profitable; but not sufficiently profitable to justify 
manufacturing and wages and everything the same as we are doing in the home 
business. 

Q. The question leads to another one. Is it a fact generally tnie of all exporters 
in this country that they do sell at lower pridfes in foreign markets than they do in 
the home market?—A. That is true, perfectly true, and you can realize that yourself. 


I See testimony ol Mr, Holt, pp. 665-B56, 570-577. 
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If a man comes here to sell yon goods from England, they may be of the same class 
and quality, but you will give preference t4) your home manufacturer. You have to 
make the product attractive in quality and price to sell it abroad. 

Q. Now, in your own knowledge is not that the manner of doing business on the 
part of every European country as well as America?—A. Yes. 

Q. In their export trade?—A. Undoubtedly; no question about that; P> a very 
much greater extent than here. 

Q. Would you say that Great Britain has aisjuired and maintaineil most of her 
market advantage by that trade?—A. Undoubtedly. 

(j. She has sold in the exmrt market irrespective of home prices, so as to gain the 
market and control it?—A. Not always true of England; no. 

Q. To kill competition?—A. Yea. 

Q. (By Mr. Jbxks.) Will you take up the question-A. (Interrupting.) I just 

want to interrupt you and say that American steel has been sold in the American 
market at as low prices in times of extreme depression as it has been in foreign 
markets, but it has bt«n sold without profit. You know we do run for a aj)aee of 
time at a loss. 

Q. Would you say that when business is in a normal condition the exjx)rt imtes 
are regularly somewhat low'er than home prices?-A. Oh, yes; always. 

PEBCKNTAOE OF I'UOnOCT E.Xl’OKTEP BY THE C.AENEOIE C'OMPA.NV. 

Q. About what percentage of the product of the constituent companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation has bMn exi>orted during the last year?—A. T eoidd 
not give you those figures. I do not know what they are. I have not compile<l 
them as yet. 

Q. (By Mr. Pkili.ips.) Can you give the per cent of the Carnegie works?—A. 
Well, I l ould figure it out. 1 know the Carnegie i)eoplc exporteil 70 jxjr cent of all 
the steel exportol, but I could not give you the tons. I do not remember. I will 
furnish you with that data if you would like me to do so, if you will make a memo¬ 
randum of that. 1 do not like to guess at it, and I do not know. 

I'KUCENTAOK OP STEEI. IXDCSTRV CONTKOLI.KI) BY THE UNITED STATES STEEL fOKPOKATION. 

Cf. You spoke of the tier cent of the steel industry that the Carnegie Company con¬ 
trols. Could you give the commission about the jicr cent of the whole steel industry 
that the Unitol States Steel Comjiany controls?—A. Well, yes; I think it is between 
05 and 76 per cent. It will vary with times. 1 think in very prosperous times the 
percentage will lie smaller; in very dull times it will lx; very much larger. 

Q. Would you consider that per cent sufiieient to make what would tie called a 
monopoly of the business?—A. No; I do not think so. 

Q. You do not think 75 per cent of an industry would enable the company to fix 
its prices absolutely?—A. No; I do not think so, especially when there is not a great 
demand—these prnes are naturally fixeil, whether there is a consolidation or not, in 
times of great demand. In times of great depression the chances are that when we 
take anything like 70 |ier cent of the business, the company would lie unable to fix 
the prices. It is when the demand is such as would enable everybody to run full 
that you can get better prices, and that would naturally occur whether you arc con¬ 
solidated or not. 

ADVANTAOES FROM CONSOLIDATION—SPECIALIZATION IN MANUFACTURE. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) When you speak of 75 per cent of the business you refer to 
practiially all the lines of steel manufacture?—A. Yes. Now, another great advan¬ 
tage that I would like to have you familiar with is this: There has besm tremendous 
expenditure in inaking use of other propertii-s in these lines that will probably not 
go on so extensively under the new otganization. There will be no necessily for ten 
people starting into the manufacture of rails, for example, if yon <»n put all that 
expenditure into improvements and ailditions to two or three of the plants, and the 
other plants «m bo jiut on other things; and therefore instead of extending your dif¬ 
ferent plants in a great variety of lines, you can rapidly specialize them and extend 
them in special lines, which you can easily see is a great ad vantage in manufacturing. 

Q. Can you give anything like an estimate of the iiercentage of savings from any 
one or from all of these sourres that you have enumerated?—A. I can not; I have 
never made an estimate. I think it would be a very ditlicult thing to do. 

Q. I believe the statement was made here by a witness somewhat earlier that in 
comparing carefully the emits of the manufacture of cert^n qualities' of steel before 
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the organization of one of these constituent companies and afterwanls, the cost heinj; 
work^ out in detail, he was able to reach a pretty definite conclusion.—A. Well, if 
he puts it in that way, he probably could. 1 will Illustrate that advantage by this; 
1 always ma<le it a practice at our works if we had three departments, for example, 
making the same goods—let us say, we had three open-hearth departments in the 
same works. Now, most managers would have put those three departments, making 
the same lines, under the management of some one good man—I never did. I put 
one good man at each of them and then 1 rivaled one against the other, and in that 
way ^t better results. And so this consolidation of interests will do the same thing. 
It will put one works as a rival against another works, as to practices, wastes, sup- 

C " s, everything that goes into coat, and in that wav will undoubtedly produce the 
t results. That is one of the advantages of consofidation, of working together. 

Q. And the difference lietween your costa after this has been ptirfeeteil and the 

costs as they were earlier-A. (Intemipting). It is hardly fair to ascribe that to 

this reason, bei-ausc it might have lieen accomplished in other directions. 

HKOTEimVE TAIllFK DESIBAIILK O.N in(iHl,V I'lNISIIEl) STEKI, PKOnilCTS.' 


Q. Now, will you take up for a moment the relation of the tariff to the export 
price?—A. Yes, if you would like; if you will ask me the questions. 

Q. You are exjKirtiiig at the present time large quantities of steel?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the protective tariff on steel is any longer desirable?—A. I 
do, especially in certain lines. You take the lima of steel inanufaeture in which 
labor forms the largest jiart of cost, and you must have a protective tariff or reduce 
your labor. Now, on lines of steel in which labor does not form an important part, it 
IS jierhaps safe to say that we have reached a point where we do not need the tariff, 
lajt us take the question of billets, for example. The cost of billets over pig iron or 
over ore, whichever you choose, as far as labor is concerned is very slight. But 
you take the case of rails or tin plate and the highly finished articles in which labor 
forms a very imjKirtant element of cost, and remove the tariff, and you lose the trade 
or you reduce voiif lalior. That is such a simple iirojiosition to me. Now, what do 
we exjKirt? \Ve are not exporting tin plate to-day. Why? Betause we simply 
have not the advantages of maniifactnre. Our labor is loo highly )>aid to enable us 
to do that. But we do export largely rails and billets, because labor doc;s not form 
the imimrtant part there that it does in the higher forma of manufacture. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Your opinion is that a reduction of the tariff means a 
reduction in labor?—A. It does where labor forma the important part of the coat. It 
has liecn a singular thing that the lines iit which we have ex(>orted have Iweii the 
lines in which the least labor is expendiHi. 

Q. Does that statement apply to skilled or unskilled labor?—A. Oh, all classes, 
bnt especially skilleil labor; but I could safely say all classes of labor. This is what 
has been rather remarkable. You have seen in most discussions of this question that 
Americans have been able to ex[iort largely by reason of their superior facilities for 
manufacturing, but if you will stop to think of it, the large export has been done 
chiefly in those lines in which lalior has not played an important part, like rails, 
billets, and things of that sort. 

EKMOVAI. of tariff O.N' RAIIS WOUI.I) GIVE KNOLANP ADVANTAGES .AT CERTAIN POINTS. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Could the tariff be taken off rails without serious injury to 
your business?—A. Oh, it could in the easteni states, but not where rails can be 
shipped from Kngland to California ns ballast in outgoing shijis, for the interests of 
the railroads by which we ship overland, and the long distance to California, make 
the rate of freight higher for us than it is from Kngland; and in that way the 
removal of the tariff would be felt. Do 1 make that clear? I might say with refer¬ 
ence to the great bulk of our rail business generally, that the rail is in the class I 
apeak of as billets; it is not a highly finisheil article. 

HIGH FREIGHTS ON RAW .MATERIAL WOULD PREVENT ESTABLISHMENT OF PACIFIC COAST 

PLANTS. 


Q. (ByMr. Jenks.) If the tariff on rails were removed, would it in your judg¬ 
ment lead to the establishment of some of your plants on the coast, so that you could 
supply some of those remoter markets by water?—A. I think not. 

Q. Why not?—A. You speak of the Pacific coast? 

Q. The Pacific coast and possibly some of the Gulf States.—A. I think not, 
because to get three or four tons of raw matetial there to make one ton of finisheil 
proiluct would more than counterbalance the advantage of location. 


I Sk* pp. t«)-4C6. r>ic. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUPPLIES ITS OWN COAL. 

Q. What do you think of the tariff on raw material—on coal, for example?—A. I 
would rather not speak of that. I have not studied the tariff on that. AVe are not 
sellers of coal, and we arc not further interested than supplying our own companies 
tliat haven’t any. 

Q. Do you own mines enough to supply your own coal?—A. Yes; we supply our 
own coal, but we are not sellers. 

Q. Do you buy some coal?—A. Yes; we do buy some coal, but as a broad principle 
we supply ourselves bji ourselves in our lines of raw material. The reason I 
say not entirely, is this—that many of these subsiiliary comiianies have not 
had their own mines. They have bought coal. We have assumed their contracts, 
and conditions exist as they are; hence we are purchasers of coal for some of the con¬ 
stituent companies just as some of them were purchasers of coke in the jiast. Now 
we want to supply these companies from our mines. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiili.ii's.) You do not ex|a-ct these comimnies to continue to pur¬ 
chase?—A. No; wo do not. 

(J. You expect-A. (Interrupting.) To purchase from some of the other com¬ 

panies—from some of the companies in the United Stahw Steel Corporation. 

BASIS ASSCMKI) IN FIXINO THE CttICE OF ORE.' 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) You have spoken of the prices of your finished product lieing 
determintsi to a considerable extent by the prices of the raw materials that entered 
into them. Wouhl you say that the ifnited States Steel Corporation, owning all its 
ore, should in its bookkeeping assume higher prices for ore when there is a strong 
demand for the finished iiroduct?—A. I iliil not refer to that; it ought not on that 
liasis, l)Ut it is perfectly fair. The supplies that I si>okc of were supplies other than 
those whii'h we supply within ourselves, and they are many. Take the matter of tin in 
making tin plate; that is a very innsirtant element, which we do notsupply ourselves; 
and many things used in the galvanising of wire and tulies, and also in the making 
of armor jilate, we do not supply ourselves. A great many things, all of which we 
buy, have an influence on the cost, and consequently on the price. But this is fair. 
There is a known quantity of ores in the United States, and as far as the best geolo¬ 
gists can determine this ore region is not likely to Is) extended. Now, I think it is 
perfectly fair for the Unihsl States Steel Corporation, in view of that fact and know¬ 
ing that it owns a given tonnage of ore, which can be very closely estimated, it is 
(;uite fair for them to fix a lils)ral price upon that ore, because in years to come it is 
going to Ix! exceedingly valuable—very valuable. 

Q. Would you vary the price of the ore with the demand for your finished iirod¬ 
uct?—A. No; we would not. We might say we would charge this in for the purpo.se 
of reducing our profits, but the prices for their interest for ores ought not to be 
charged on ores. We ought to fix the prices that we think the ore is worth. That is 
the liasis of it all. If we fix a price for ores it ought to be maintained under all condi¬ 
tions, and then whether we take our profit on the ore and iose it on the steel, or vice 
versa, it would not make any difference. But the value of these plants has been much 
uudereatimatal by iwople who can not appreciate the limited quantity of raw mate¬ 
rial that is available in the United .States, or the world for that matter, for the manu- 
fai turo of steel. For example, England’s manufacturers thought wars ago that they 
had an unlimited supply of raw material; they went ahead using It; to-day the ques¬ 
tion of manufacture of steel in England is largely one of procuring the raw material. 
They did not pliu* nearly a high enough estimate on the value of the materials 
which they had in England. Now they are going to Si>ain and Sweden, and even 
taking some ores from America. And that ought to show ns the value of the ore 
depiraits which we have in America; and 1 am constantly talking to our iieople about 
putting a sufficiently high valuation upon ores, because at the rate they are being useil 
they are not going to last many years. 

EFFECT OF THE REMOVAL OF THE TARIFF ON ORE. 

Q-, (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Would it injure your business at all if iron ores were 
admitted free of duty here?—A. I think not, 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks.) You have no objections to the removal of the duty on ore?- 
A. I think that is practically the case now. I think that is practically the case for 
this rcMon, that materials impirted for finishing that are ultimately exported have 
the tariff rebated on them. Any manufacturer of steel will proliably export enough 
finished steel to get hie rebate on the imported ores, so there is practically that con¬ 
dition now. 


' See pp. m, 467, 472-476, 514-616. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) How do you think the admission of ores free of duty would 
affect the miners of Port Henry, N. Y.?—A. Well, it would undoubtedly affect them 
somewhat, because that is a mine in the eastern district. I am not familiar with the 
detmls of that, but I shouid judge it would naturally affect them, because that is 
one of the large deposits in the BSst with which imported ores would comi^te. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H ahbis. ) What effect would free ore have on the American con¬ 
sumer 01 the finished product?—A. Oh, I don’t think any. I do not think any, 
because even with free ores the great bulk of the supply must come from the north¬ 
west and it Would not make any serious difference. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) We have some steel manufacturers on the coast, haven’t we?— 
A. Yes; the Maryland Steel Company. 

Q. Would this matter of free ores affect them favorably?—A. Undoubtedly; but I 
say they practically have free ore now. 

TARIFF ON SCRAP AND OLD IRON. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) It was testified yesterday afternoon that the tariff on scrap 
iron and old iron prevented the starting up of manufacturing industries along the 
Atlantic coast; is there anything in that?—A. I could not speak authoritatively on 
that. I should not imagine it was true, however. I could not say definitely. I 
have never considered it in that w'ay. It would lie a matter of figures, but I do not 
think it an important question as affecting the whole broad situation. It may be a 
local question. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman). Could there bo a removal of the duty on the raw material 
without a corresponding reduction of the duty on the finished produet?—A. Well, in 
what line do you especially siieak? 

Q. In all lines.—A. Well, for example? 

Q. Let me put my question in this form; Would a reduction of the doty on the 
raw material which your corporation uses be permitted without a corresponding 
reduction on the- (inislied product of your corporation?—A. Well, I am trying to 
think of the raw materials we u.se on which there is a tariff. 

Q. It is claimeil that there should tie a reduction or abolition of the duties on raw 
materials. I do not know what it means but that is the stock argument now. Then 
if there is a reduction on the raw material, would there not lie demandml an equal 
reduction on the finished product that that raw material goes into?—A. Well, 1 think 
the question is not a practical one as applied to iron and steel. I do not mean the 
question is not a practical one—the condition is not an actual one. 

Q. I understand what you mean. I would like for you in some {lart of your testi¬ 
mony to take up the que.stion of the distribution of the ownership of stock, and its 
control, as cornered with the limitwl ownership in the constituent companies—the 
distribution of stock perhaiw in a larger numlssr of hands.—A. Yes; very glad to. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Doyouimportany scrap?-A. No; not within my knowledge. 
To the liest of my knowledge we do not. 

Q. The duty on scrap as I find it here is $4 per ton.—A. Yes. Oh, now, I do 
recall some instances of where we bring scrap in from Canada. 1 was thinking of 
European export, but we do bring scrap in from Canada, and we always ship enough 
stuff out on which we get a rebate on that scrap so that as a piacti(»ble question there 
is no tariff paid on it. 

Q. The question might come up in another form; if this duty of $4 per ton were 
removed, would it make any difference in the cost of your manufacture—enough sothat 
you could perhajw manufacture for the home consumption froii;^ that scrap without 
getting the rebate?—A. The amount is so small—the quantity is so small—it is a mere 
trifle. I should not estimate it at half of one per cent; scarcely enough to affect the 
whole situation. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) It is claimed if the duty was removed it would be infi¬ 
nitely larger.—A. Now this again might apply with much more force to some local 
a&ir. I am not prepared to say that it would not, some local affair that is dependent 
on that source for its supply, but considered as a broad question I speak of it. 

Q. (ByMr. C. J. Harris.) Do I understand you to say tliat your company imports 
any amount of iron ore?—A. No; none at all. 

DISTBIBimON OF CAFITAL IN THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION AND IN THE 
CABNEOIE COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) The question has beeh asked whether capital is more or less 
widely distributed under a great consolidation like the United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion?—A. I do not know; I could not say. « 
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Q. (Bj; Mr. LrrciiMAN.) You have stated that under the Carnegie organization the 
ownership of stock was, comiiaratively speaking, limited?—A. Yes; it was a iiniipie 
concern in this respect—that practically all the stoi^kholdera in the Caniegie i»m- 
pny, other than Mr. Carnegie, were people without capital who were given stock 
tor their services, and hence they retained it. You understand that. 

Q. Now, in the organization of the United States Steel Corjioration, the stcxsk is 
sold on the market generally?—A. Yes; it is. 

Q. From that fact would not the ownership be more widely distributed?— A. Yea; 
there would probably lie a gnat many smaller owners, although this should Ixj said, 
that argument, that reasoning, applied only to the Carnegie company; because the 
stocks of all the constituent companies had previously been sold on the market, 
so it is a grave question whether the ownership is any more widely distribute as a 
whole. 


OITOMTUNITIKS FOB WOHKKKS UNDBR FORMER AN1> FRESENT CONDITIONS. 

Q. I have here an article contributed by you to the North American Review, in 
which this language is used, which I will ciuote. [Reading:] “ Under the old indi¬ 
vidual business scheme the skilled worker had only limitecl opportunity for increased 
pajr, and practically no opportunity for a partnership partii;i|iation. Basiness enter¬ 
prises, with a few notable exceptions, were held as close family csjrporations. Out¬ 
siders were rarely admitted. No matter how expert these outsiders were, they were 
held all their lives on a salary. The concerns where this rule did notapply expan<led 
much more rapidly than their cximj^titors, but the example so set was apparently 
not sufficiently attractive to induce its general application. It remainecl for the sys¬ 
tem of combination to make this scheme general, and to open up for young men of 
brains opportunities that heretofore have been closed to them.” You see no ivason 
to change that opinion?—A. None, whatever, and 1 am not changing it when I 
explained to you a few moments ago that 1 had attempted to put this whole seJu-me 
on such a liasis that the skilled ojierator and the valuable man would make some¬ 
thing other than his salpy, and that other than his salary would Ixi some holding in 
the company, and that is what 1 have just said we did in the (Jamegie company. 

Q. You think these companies do not restrict the opijortunities for the mass of 
men to enjoy their profits'?—A. Quite the reverse. 1 think there was nevera gn>ater 
ojiportunity. The opjmrtunities for any man, workingman, or manager, or any man 
who has to use his bruins, were never so great as they are to-day. Never has tliere 
heen such a scarcity of the spcMiial men that great inanufacturiug concerns and 
capitalists desire. 


CO.\.SOLlDATION APFECrTS SUPERINTENDENTS AND .SALARIED CI,AS.S, NOT LABORERS. 


Q. Then! is one other question that seems to me to go in harmony with that. You 
have explained that these combinations have resulted in the throwing out of large 
iiuniliers of men that have lieeii employed by the constituent companies' and who are 
no lonwr nece^ry for the comhination. Have you anything to say to that on the 
Iiart of the United States Steel Corporation'?—A. It is true as applicsl to the directo¬ 
rate, as apiihed to the class that directs and superintends. It is not true as applied 
to any other classc's. 

, . Not t™e as applied to the labor?—A. Oh, no, certainly not. It does not affect 

that in any jiarticular; but it is true asapplied to the directing class, the higher sala¬ 
ried class and the superintendents and men of that description. 


OPI>ORTUNITIES FOR MEN WITH LIMITED CAPITAL. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Well, do you think that men of limited capital can start in 
Dusmess and become large owners as readily now mider this system as tliev did forni- 
O II ■ understand that. 

in 1 O'" ® company with limited capital the same opportunity to start 

m Dusiness and become laree proprietors or owners under the consolidateil system as 
were was fomierly'?--A. Well, if you put the question that way, 1 think the man 
WHO exceptional ability to-ilay hasalietter opportunity of becoming a large owner 
nT.n . ""'®'’'tor in one of these great companies than ever before. If you say the 

man with capital at the start, small capital at the start, I doubt it. 
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WADliS PAID BY CARNEGIE COMPANY BEFORE AND AFTER 1892. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Wliat has boon the courae of wages paid to the ordinary 
skilled operative in the Carnegie comiiany during the last few years?—A. Well, now 
you want me to treat of that subject as an average wage? 

CJ. Perhaps you had Ixjtter do that if you can first, at any rate.—A. Because this 
is a subject that wo all enter on with a little reluctance, but I am going to speak 
frankly just what I think. The average wage received by the employees of the 
Carnegie Steel Company since 1892 has teen greater in each year since 1892 than in 
any year previous to 1892. 

Q. Including the depression of 1893 and 1894?—A. Yes; the average earnings of 
the wages of the employees of the Carnegie company have been greater in every year 
since 1892 than in any year i>receding 1892. 

Q. Annuijl wage.s?—A. The average annual w'ages, yea. But this ought to be borne 
in mind, that tliere is now at the Cariugie worte no aristocracy of labor by which 
one man receives $100 a day and another $1. The average has been made greater by 
what we consider a better distribution of the wages. 

I'RESENT and FORMER LABOR CONDITIONS AT THE CARNEOIE PLANT. 

Q. Can you go somewhat into detail and contrast the present with the preceding 
conditions in order to explain the significance of that statement?—A. Well, up to 1892 
we had labor organizations. Since 1892 we have had none. I would like to call atten¬ 
tion to tliat remarkable faid. When I say none, I mean of our steel workers. It is 
true we have some labor organizations on our docks, but they are of small moment. 
There are always ex(;eptions in such great questions, and they are mainly exceptions. 
Now W'c have no lnls:>r organization at any of our .steel works, and as a result of that 
we have teen able to pay greater wages on the average, but not as high wages to 
certain men who occupied high positions in which the wages were fixed by theAater 
organizations, on a scale which we considered unjust. For example, labor associa¬ 
tions fixed the rate for rolling at mills in the same district at a certain rate i)er ton, 
and the earnings were fixed upon the average output of that mill. Now, it so hap|)ened 
that our mills made three or four times the average output, with the result that a man 
employed then-, without doing practiially much more work, made three or four 
times what it was intended he should riKieive as an average, you understanil. The 
result of that was that we had what I always termed an aristocracy of labor, men 
who were unjustly paid higher wages than they ought to have bad. Some of them 
have even said to me that they knew their wages were not right, but they had to be 
jiaid that rate per Ion in order to maintain that rate jier ton in some mill that only 
made one-fourtli the outimt, and so to enable that man in the poorer mill to make a 
fair wage. Now, that is the reason why we have teen able to pay lower-priced men 
tetter, and we have been able h) pay higher-priced men leas, and the average of all 
the men has been much more, as 1 said. Even during the depression it has teen 
greater than in any year before. Siieaking for the Carnegie comi>any now, it has 
teen greater in every year since 1892 than during the years of organized labor 
preceding 1892. 

Q. Before 1892 about what proportion of your workingmen were union men?— 
A. Well, it varied each year; 1 should say along about 1889,80 per cent. Oh, nearly 
all our work was under the control of organized labor, but just what percentage of 
the workingmen were not in the organization 1 am unable to say. It was not a very 
large percentage; probably not over 20 ixir cent of the total. 

OROANIZ.vriON OF LABOR SOMEFIMES A DETRIMENT TO INDUSTRY. 

Q. Did yon find that the rules of the organization limited the output of the indi¬ 
vidual men?—-A. Yes. 

Q. To a detrimental extent?—A. Yea. In speaking tefore the British Iron and 
Steel Institute a few years ago I said that I thought that one of the two chief reasons 
why England could not compete with America was because of the unreasonable 
rules followed by t hei r organized labor, primarily. I remember a comparison at that 
time showed that the output of the same machines there was only about one-third of 
what it was in America. 

Q. And that lesser output, you think, was due to the influence of organiired labor?— 
A. Of (Yrtirse; the fact that the rapital in your plant is producing one-third of what 
it could produce adds very much more to the cost of production, although not much 
to the wages of the men. ’ 

Q. You thought that lessening of the output was due to tfie rules of the union?— 
A. That was due to the rules of the union. » 
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Q. (By Mr. FAUQUffAii.) Prcvioufi to 1892 the Carnegie works were operated t)y 
men under the control of the Amalgamated Association?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were then working with a sliding scale, were you?—A. The sliding s«ile 
applied to some of our works and not to others. 

Q. Can you discuss the sliding scale in connection with these workingmen’s 
wages? Do you think it is fair to have an agreement long enough to cover eon- 
tnu't.s tor either domestic or foreign sales, whereby workingmen can cooperate with 
employers in framing a fair scale lor l)oth sides and keej) steady employment with¬ 
out a strike?—A. It has never been so mm^h a question of wages witli any of the 
workingmen’s organizations. That has lKH*n clearly demonstrated in the statement 
I made with reference to our earnings when we hml the fixing of wages. 1 think 
that is sufficient proof of that statement. It has not always been a question of 
wages. It has unfortunately been a question of more vital importance relat.i\ e to 
tiie management and the operation of our works. 1 do not know how you are going 
to iix that. It is a serio\is question that confronts workingmen as it confronts those 
who treat with them. For example, I remcnil)er <luring my superintemlency of the 
ilomcatea(l Steel Works, that at one time the lalsir associations took it uimn them- 
stslvcs to select their own foremen and to select the men who should succeed them 
in ca.se of a vacancy. I have no doubt many of yon gentlemen remember similar 
things. Ido not think any commercial bnsine.ss can grow and prosper under sncli 
conditions. 

(f. But those conditions, you will concede, have pas.seil away in a great many of 
these organizations?—A. I do not know. 1 have not had anythitig to do with labor 
organizations since 1892. 

Q, Do you know of any fairer way in the employ of labor, espcwially in lln^ steel 
manuffudnres, than some ^rcement of a sliding-.scale form, as far as wages go, leaving 
tins administration aside’?—A. I would see no objection to that wliatever. 

Ij. For instance, if you take the unit of the billet, if the price ri.xes the wage goes 
up, anil if the jirice is depnissed of course it goes down','—A. We are non-union at 
our rail mills at Braddock now, and we regulate the wages by the sliding scale. 

Q. At Braddock?—A. Yes. As rails go u|i the wages of the men advance, and as 
rails go down their wages go down. But we tix a minimum hevond which they shall 
not go down, so the workingman shall not suffer on account of tis) keen competition 
on the part of the linn. AVe have established a minimum, hut no maximum. 
And we have no union. 

(J. When you took over these concerns into the steel corporation, the scales were 
sigmsl at the amalgamated rate. Are tlio.se scales in force m the same concerns'?— 
A. I'ndouhtedly. We would not abrogate them under any considemtion. We live 
up to our bargains. 

(1. Will you say they will always be continueil'?— A. 1 will not answer. 

LABOlt OEOANIZATIONS ARE DETHIMENTAI. TO THE I,AaoRER.S. 

Q. ( By Mr. Litchm an. ) Aro you not likely to have an acquaintance with organized 
labor in the immediate future'?—A. Quite jirobably. But, still, I do not think I 
shall. I think that will fall to the lot of the president of the subsidiary concerns. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar. ) You say you do not know much about this organized 
labor. Are you aware that there is a mass of testimony liefore this commission as 
to agreejuents Iietween employers and employees, lasting from 12 to IS months or 2 
years, agreements existing in all the trades—the molders and cariienters and build¬ 
ing trades and others; and that there are no strikes'?—A. No strikes during that 
period. 

Q. During that period, of course.—A. That is quite right; but the isiriods recur 
pretty often, and it gives a gootl excuse for differences. 

tf. I think it is a compliment to you to say that you came up from the ranks. It 
would be desirable to keep away as ranch as ])ossibfe from the friction that has been 
common to organized lalmr and capital in this country, would it not? 1 do not ask 
you to define the jiolicy of your company.—A. No; I will not give you that. This 
IS what I say from a careful study of the whole situation; that it I were a working¬ 
man—as I was—if I were a workingman now in one of these mills, cspeciall y if managed 
under the broad policy under which I hojic the steel manufacture is anmini.stered, 
1 would not want to belong to a labor organization. It puls all men, no matter what 
their ability, in the same class of work, on exactly the same level. It I were a better 
workman—quicker, smarter—than the other men I would want to reap the benefit. 
1 womd not want to be put in the same class with the poorer man, which they must 
uo. If we have 500 men employed at the same class of labor the wages paid will be 
me same must be the same paid to the same class. The level is that of the poorest 
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man in tliat department. Aa a workingman I wonid not advanee, and I would not 
l)e able to ahow 8U(Hjrior ability over any other if I were in an organization. That ia 
my own personal view. 

AVEBAOE AND MINIMUM WAOEN PAID AT TIIK HOMKaTEAD STEEL WORKS. 

1 tliink it ia a great mistake. I tliink the principle of these great comjianies is to 
preserve and give to their workingmen aa nigh wages-as they can possibly give them, 
and that •has Ixieii the tendency always, especially in steel. In no line of manufac¬ 
ture that I know of have the wages been so gocsl on an average as in steel. At the 
Homestead Steel Works during the last year (and is not the highest paid; it is an 
average) the average wage earned by every man and hoy employed at the whole 
works (ami there are a great many lioys and a great many foreign laborers), and 1 
exclude salaried men—the average for every man and boy for every working day 
in the year, whether they worked or not—^and many did not work all the time— 
was nearly ^ for every working day in the year. 

y. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Whatwas the lowest w'age paid?—A. To men, ll-.W. That 
is the lowest paid to anyone. That ia ordinary common labor. 

Q. What proportion would they lie to the other laborers?—A. That I could hartlly 
tell you. I do not know. It is not very large, Ixscause that applies only to the for¬ 
eigner who probably does not speak Engliah and is unable to take any position 
requiring anything else but the imorest manual lalxir. 

Q. There would not be a very large jier cent of all the employees?—A. No. 


MAXIMUM WARES PAID BY THE CARNEOIE COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. CoNOER.) You have given $t..50 a davas the minimum; whatwaa the 
maximum included in that average?—A. It ia a little like what I heard at Weber & 
Fields one night. One man asked the other what he would do for $10,000. He 
replied he wasUshameil to tell. But the wages have been pretty high. I could not 
tell you how high; 1 do not know. I know they were pretty high. I have seen 
the wages at the Homestead Steel Works, jirevious to 1892, for individual men, 
exceeding $100 a day. 

Q. fBy Mr. Je.nks. ) la the work lai^ely pieceivork?—A. Yes. 

(). (By Mr. Kennedy.) Wag^s have Ixx'ii materially reduced for men doing that 
class of work?—A. Very much. 

Q. Half or more?—A. More; a gixsl deal more. 

SUNDAY LABOR IN TOE STEEL INDUSTRY. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) It has been suggested that in many of these steel establish¬ 
ments there is Sunday labor—in the Carnegie works. Will yon tell us about 
that?—A. That is not true wherever it could tie abandoned or abolisheil. Anyone 
who is familiar with steel knows that a great deal of the work must be carrieii on 
continuou^. There is no other way’to do this. It is a pnCidice all over the world. 
Now, the Carnegie Steel Company, like many others, have started their works on 
Sunday night. They have stopiied on Saturday at two o’clock, and started Sunday 
night at five, and the reasons are these: If during that jieriod they did not start, the 
chances are that just as many men would have to be brought out to the furnaces to 
handle the product on Sunday night as would be necessary to run the mills on Sunday 
night and do that handling. I would have lieen perfectly willing, and I have said 
to all the people in our employ, that we would be perfectly willing to stop Sunday. 
“Let us work late Saturday night, it you like, and start early Monday morning. ” They 
said tome, “You only want to stop m hours.” I said to them, “I am willing that you 
shall make that 24 hours at any time.” That is practically as long a period as you 
can stop those things without great low and extra lalxir. Wo would be willing to 
run our works until 12 o’clock Saturday night and start early Monday morning. 
We would do anything that is fair or that ia in our opinion possible to do. We do 
not do any Sunday lalior that can be avoided. We can not start up w'ithout having 
to take care of this accumulation of molten metal. We would start them up Monday 
morning, but the steel process is of such a character that we have to do it continu¬ 
ously. You must run continuously from the ore, and you can not stop the consuming 
part of that very lung. As a matter of fact, I onie took a vote amongst our working¬ 
men, and the majority of them voted that* they wanted to continue the practice of 
working Sunday night and having Saturday off. 
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BBNKI'IT FUNDS FOB KMPLOYBEH IN TUB UAKNKOIK WOBKS. 

(j. Would you tell us with regard to the benefit funds for the workiiiginen in the 
Carnegie works?—A. We have been somewhat iieeuliar, as we have not jH'rinitteil 
any mutual lienefit fund. We have not askisl the workingmen to contrifiute any¬ 
thing. We have taken tare of the sitk and disabled men—the firm. l.ater, Mr. 
Carnegie has put aside a large fund ($5,000,000), the interest of whiidi is to Isj 
devoted to the pensioning of injured or disabled or wornout workmen. In no sense, 
however, does that confliet with the previous praelice. It is in adtlition. 

Q. (By Mr. PiiiLLira.) Is that pension elassified according to the po.sition the man 
Jiehi?—A. That is left entirely in the hands of a comniittee apjiointetl to examine 
into the circumstances of each particular case. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Of whom is that mmmittee composed?—A. Three of our 
superintendents who are familiar with the workingmen—from the Homestead, the 
Braddock, and the Dnuuesne works—who are in close touch with all the working¬ 
men. They have the administration of the fund. 

Q. It has been your policy before to look after the workmen in the way you sug¬ 
gest?—A. Oh, yea; we have always done that, and I think it is the policy or the 
practice of all the constituent comiianies. 

I'EBCK.NT.VOK OF .VOCIi)KNT.S H.\S llEEN UKI>UCF,I>. 

Q. (By Mr. Pnii.Lii’s.) Is the proportion of accidents to the nundj*“r of men greater 
or less in the larger establishment than in the smaller ones?—A. The jiercentage of 
aceidents is much reiiuced. 

Q. Have you kept a record of the aicidents which ociair every year?—Very 
accurately. 

Q. Do you care to give that to tlu^ commission?—A. I will do so. 1 haven’t it 
with me. 


co.umN.vrioNs fkomote inve.ntion. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) It has lieen said that by these* combinations the induce¬ 
ment to invention and the development of latent resources is stifletl.—A. It is 
quite the reverse. Never has the manufacturing world been so anxious to jiay 
for an invention as to-day, and never have they commanded such high prices as 
to-day. Men have received better compensation for inventions and new processes, 
and are receiving them to-day, than ever before in the history of the business. Sal¬ 
aries of skilled men have never been so high, and I think they will continue prot> 
ably to increase. 

ADMINISTKATIVE ABIl.ITY UNDKB LAKUB COMBINATIONS. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabciuhau.) Is there a tmint in capitalization, reaching beyond the 
millions, where it would lie almost impossible to hire ajiministrative ability snffl- 
cient to run a concern without loss?—A. I would only say it is a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to-day. 

Q. In your article in the North American Review you touch on the matter, saying 
you fel safe so far, but is there such a thing as not lieing able to find personal 
administrative capacity to conduct a capitalization much beyond yours?—A. It is true 
that we may ream such a point, but it is a long distamx! off yet, I think. 

Q. When you consolidated and intrusted to one man the management formerly 

lielonging to ten, has that man his own personnel-A. (Interrupting.) tiich man 

surrounds himself with a [lersonnel-witn a staff of officers that are accustomed to 
working with him. No two men have the same personnel. A man that lias been 
trainm many years in manufacturing will probably want men of business ability 
working with him, and vice versa. But it depends altogether on the selection of his 
staff and his ability to give that staff his ideas of management. That is the chief 
thing. 

Q. Are your present managers practical men or simply business men?—A. Inmost 
mrtanees they are practical men, but we have both. 

» management of a great concern, which do you regard as the more imiior- 
lant, the business abilities of a man or his practical knowledge of pnxiuction and 
manufactures?—A. It has ehanjged somewhat by reason of these consolidations of 
iuP I i *'^®**' con^'ol'dations of capital praidical men are those who are 

likely to rule the manufacturing part of the business. 
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I^VPITALIZATION—PKOPORTrON OF TANGIBLE ASSETS. 

Q. (By Mr. .Tenks.) I should like to go hack to the question of capitalisation for a 
nioiiient. In the case of the Uniteil States Steel Corporation, about what proportion 
of the oapitaliiiation could be counted as tangible assets?—A. It is entirely a question 
of what you put in your raw materials at. If I Wfre valuing the raw materials in 
this lapitalization, it would not be big enough. 

Q. Do you refer to the ore mines?—A. To ore, coking coals, and things like that. 
I (daim they are of much more value than people as a rule have ever given to them. 
This eom^anj', for example, has over 5(X>,000,OflO tons of ore in sight in the north¬ 
west. Now, It does not take manv dollars per ton on that ore alone to equal the 
(apitalization of these concerns. \Ve own something like 60,000 acres of Connells- 
ville coal. There is no more ('onnellsville coal. You could not buy it for $60,000 
an acre. Npw, it depends altogether on the value you put on that raw material as 
to what your capital ought to Iw. 

THE l•UOI)Am.^; nCHATION OF THE fONNELLSVILLE COAL SIIIM'LY. 

Q. (By Mr. I’niLui'S. ) How long do you think, at the present rate, will be rei^uired 
to use up the Connellsville coal?—A. If manufacture incri'ases in the future—if the 
consumption of steel increases in the future as it has in the ])ast, I Isdieve the Con¬ 
nellsville coal will he exhausted in .SO years. If the consumption of iron ore in 
the northwest goes on as it has in the past, the ore now known will not last very 
long—some 60 years. 

(i. (By Mr. C. .1. IIaiihis.) The amount of ('onnellsville coal you have in sight 
would probably lie laigely increased by future developments?—^A. There is none 
to develop. Of ixmrse, there are other wials; hut it is a well-known fact that the 
Connellsville coking coal is an ideal coking coal for manufacturing purix).ses. Now, 
the Connellsville coal field is very clearly defined and every acre of it is very highly 
prized, and tha{ is owned by all these omstituent companies in. Mo. Now there 
may Ix! developments of coal in other direi-tions, but notliing like this coal. Hence 
very much ileixinds on the value you put on the raw materials. 

(j. What do you mean by “insight?” Do you mean the entire amount of iron 
ore there?—A. All that has Ixien discovereil. You know iron-ore runs in ledges and 
in such ways that you can very pearly tell the amount that is there. And that is 
what I mean by the term “in sight.” It is rather an ambiguous term, but it is 
usually referred to in that way. 


KOHEIO.V ORE FIELDS. 

t^. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Has your company or its constituents aujuireil any iron ore 
or coal in any other country?—A. No. 

Q. Is there any negotiation jiending for the acijuisition of any such proiHirtics?— 
A. No. You said iron ore. It is true that manganese ores are nearly all brought 
from other countries. 

Q. (By Mr. I’liiLLirs.) Is there any considerable amount used?—A. No; there are 
not .^jOCiO tons of manganese consumed monthly in the United States, roughly 
speaking. 

Q. (By Mr. Lit<:u.man.) Do your constituent companies use any Cuban ores?— 
A. No. 

Q. Or any billets made from Cuban ores?—A. No. 

EXPORT AND l)O.MESTI(' PRICE OF STEEL RAILS. 

Q. (By Mr. J enks. ) I should like to go back for a moment to the ipiestion of 
exjKirt prices. You said that during last year the exjxirt price was considerably lower 
than the prifx! in the Unitetl States. Would you mind giving us definite figures?— 
A. I have not them at hand, but it would vary with each article. 

Q. Suppose you take the case of steel rails. Could you give us alxmt the differ¬ 
ence Ixjtween the export and the domestic prire?—A. I would have to make a guess. 
I do not know definitely. The export price was about $23 a ton. 

Q. And the price here?—A. Was $26 and $28. 

(j. At the same time?—A. At the same time. 

Q. In making these export prices, are the^xport prices at all luiiform, or do they 
vary?—A. They vary with the competition we may nave. 
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DOMESTIC TARIFF A HBILP, FOBKION TAKIFFK A IIINDRANCK. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk. ) I would like to ask if, in your opinion, the tariff in any way 
stands in the way of the growth of the steel liusineas, either domestic or foreign'?—A. 
No; I think not. I think it is a great help, espeeially in those lines of very liigldy 
finisheii articles in which mnch labor is employed. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkdv.) Is there any fonngn tariff that stands in the way of the 
development of your business?—A. Yes, indeed. You are ipiik! right about that. If 
we could succeed in getting the tariff off in Germany and France and Austria, it would 
help us very much. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcbman.) Does not that same reasoning apply to ourtariff as it comes 
in contact with the products of foreign steel mills?—A. I think so. But I think we 
are looking out for ourselves first. 

CAN I’KICES BE DICTATED TO EHUOPEAN MANnKA(TmtEll.S? 

Q. (By Mr. Farouhak.) AVhat have you to say to the public expression that the 
United States Steel Corporation, controlling 80 per cent of the whole manufactured 
product of this country-A. (Interrupting.) Seventy jier cent. 

Q. Controlling 70 or 75 per cent, can dictate the price for European manufactur¬ 
ers?—A. I <lo not know almut that. I think manufacturers here did that before the 
formation of the United States Steel Conioration just as extensively, and they will 
probably do it now. I think it likely that export, business will be grcaiter in volume 
m the future than in the past, because some of the smaller constituent companies had 
not lieen organized, as some of the larger ones have lieen, for conducting an export 
business. The percentage they would have exported would have been so small it 
would not have justified their establishing extensive foreign agencies for doing this 
business. Now that will probably be done through a consolidation of foreign agencies 
and a greater tonnage will be taken. 


STEEL CORPOKATION CAN NOT ABSOHITELV FIX I'lllCES.' 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakris.) You do fix the price for the home consumer?—A. No. 
I think I explained that to the chairman. It does not require over 30 per cent in 
any kind of capital nr business, 1 think, to control; lxicau.se a man owning 30 per 
cent orlOjiercent of that can usually collect almut him enough people who think as 
he does to direct the policy. Therefore, I do not think 70 [ler cent can alisolutely 
fix a policy. 

lack of an AMERICAN MEUCIIANT MARINE. 

Q. (By Mr. Farciuhar. ) Given a big merchant inarine to zone almost the world’s 
inarkets, do you think then that America could control prices in the steel trade?— 
A. More largely than ever. One of the chief difficulties of an extensive foreign bu-si- 
ness is the lack of American shipping. I have given this much thought. It costs 
more to send a ton of billets or rails from Pittsburg to European shores than it costs 
the Pittsburg inannfactuairs to make a ton of steel from the pig iron. Now, then, 1 
claim that steel products are the most desinihle class of ocean freight known, and 
that they ought to be carried from New York to Liverpool, let us say, for almut one- 
half present cost, and carrieil profitably, when ships are arranged for the purimse. 
But yon can easily see that when we have to employ foreign shipping to carry our prod¬ 
ucts, they are not going to do it without very great profit to themselves as against the 
IHjople who give them business on the other side. 

Q. You think the trade is constrained considerably by the fact that the bottoms 
are owned in Europe and that America is competing with Europe?—.-V. No question 
about t hat, 

Q. You think that is human nature?—A. I know it. 

Q. And business nature?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Have you anything to say about the present plans of Mr. Morgan and others in 
®cq»>Hng these foreign lines?—A. No; I could not say anything almut that. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.} I would like to ask you whether you see the imssibility 
of a world combination in the iron and steel industry, which would have no reganl 
for tanffe in any country?—A. I do not think it is jmssihle. 

EFFECT OF REMOVAL OF TARIFF ON IRON -AND STEEL FROUnCTS.* 

Q- (By Mr. Clarke. ) How would you regard a proposition to repeal the duties 
on iron and steel goods that compete with the products of your works?—A. It would 
depend on the goods. As I said, if they are goods that are of a high class and on 


•Seep. 519. 


3 See pp. 4.56,494,616. 
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which there is a great deal of money expended for labor, we ought to have a tariff 
to protect that labor. If not, I do not think we need it. But the conaistency of 
a tariff on some things and not on others 1 am not prei>ared to discuss. I do not 
know. 

Q. What is vour idea of the proposition to disc^riminate against the goods produced 
by what is (alie<i the Steel Trust?—A. I do not know the Steel Trust. I do not 
know what that is. 

Q. I mean the United States Steel Corporation as it is popularly referred to.—A. 
Let us see. I could not answer that question as a whole. It would have to be 
specific. 

PHOPOSEU REPEAL OK THE TARIKK ON CERTAIN STEEL PROlHItTS WOULD INJURE LABOR. 

Q. Has your attention Ireen called to the hill introduced in Congress by. Mr. Bab¬ 
cock, of Wisconsin?—A. What was that? I do not recall it now. 

Q. That was a hill to repeal all duties on steel goods produced by the trust, as 
commonly called.—A. Oh, yes; I know in a general way. I do not see that that 
would do anylwdy any good. It would not hurt anybody in those lines where we did 
not need a tariff, and the only persons it would hurt in those lines where we do are 
the working people. You ought to hear in mind that the cost of making steel is 
very largely one of labor, no matter from which point you take it. After you fix a 
price on your raw materials that you think is fair, everything else entering into it is 
labor. People say labor doM not form a very considerable part. Here is $5 for steel 
and the labor is 50 cents.^ But everything that goes into the finished product has 
had lalror expended on it at some time, and labor is by all oflds the one really 
important item of CMt; labor in the nickel mines that give us the nickel; it may be 
in the manganese mines that adds to the cost of the manganese ore; it is tlic cost of 
lalsir to the railroads that adds to your freight; and so on all along the line—it is 
labor, labor, labor everywhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Still there Is not so much labor employed on steel rails or 
billets as on finer prorliicts?—A. No; and therefore the reason fora duty on the finer 
products is so apparent: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do yon know of any reason why the duties should lie taken 
from the finished jirodnctsof steel mills and not from the iron ore?—A. As I explained 
before, that is an impractical problem, for the reason that the ores—speaking as a 
broad question—are not imported; they are all domestic. Hence the taking of the 
duty OH the ores cuts no extensive figure in the cost of making steel. It is not a 
practical question. Those who do bring in org get the rebate on the finished jirod- 
uct when shipped out, and it is practically free ore. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why the duties should be taken from steel products 
and not from lumber profliicts?—A. I do not know anything alxnit lumber. 

(J. Is it your opinion that there is anything in the conditions of business in this 
country at the present time which calls for an early general revision of the tariff?— 
A. I do not think so. I should like to see it left alone. That is my personal 
opinion. I think it is unwise to disturb these things when there is no necessity for 
doing it. The tariff on rails and billets is not enough to hurt, if you are not bring¬ 
ing them in. It may be inconsistent, but that is a point of view I am not prepared 
to discuss. 


OUR TARIFF POLICY AND THE COUNTRY’S DEVELOP.UENT. 

Q. (By Mr. Farouhar.) Do you agree to the proposition that all the wealth of 
this country has been created through its development?—A. Its development of its 
natural resourci‘8. 

Q. Do you think the tariff policy of this country for the last 40 years, that has 
maintained a people and a home market consuming 90 percent of its whole product 
and kept within itself the whole product, is the reason of onr great wealth?—A. 
Undoubtedly. 

Q. Do you know of any other reason?-A. None, certainly, so important. 

Q. Has it astonished you to see the amount of visible wealth now belonging to the 
American people and the Europeans in this country?—A. I won’t say it has aston¬ 
ished me, I am such an enthusiast upon all these questions; but I know it has 
astonished the foreigners. 

Q. You think it is a matter of the beat business procedure on the part of this 
country, whether stoi'klmikera or manufacturers, to employ the use of that wealth 
in productive industry?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. And that alone?-A. Certainly. 
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OVBRCAPITALIZATION CAN HOT COMPEL CONSCMEK TO PAY DIVIDENDS. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) It is claimed that the seven constituent companies that 
compose the present United States Steel Oorixiration, outside of the Carnegie Com¬ 
pany, were overcapitalized when they were oreanized, and that now the United 
States Steel Corporation is overcapitalized, and that the consumer will be compelled 
to pay a hwher price for the product in order to pay dividends on this large capital¬ 
ization. What nave you to sa^ about that?—A. Do you think that is true? If the 
(iividends were too large on this large capitalization, is it not likely that the people 
who would claim to have a less capitalization would do the business at a lower price? 
Is it not a practical problem? 

Q. I am stating what is worrying the people.—A. And I thougiit I would answer 
it by asking another question. Oh, no; I do not think so at all. 

CAPITALIZATION OP UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION. 

Q. How do you aiTNiunt for the large difference lictwoen the capitalization of the 
United States Steel Corporation (as it now stands lapitalized) and the capitalization 
of the constituent companies, exclusive of the bonds issiKMi in payment?—A. There 
is not a very wide difference if you come to think it all over. All these companies 
have ailded considerably to their assets since they were organized. You understand 
what I mean? 

Q. Yes.—A. From the date of their oiganization up to to the present time they 
have addcsl to their assets. Then I undoubtedly think tiiat the coining togettier of 
all these interests, tlie owning of these stocks by one coriwration, will uiidoubteilly 
enhance the value of them all for the reasons I have given in the line of economies, 
etc. 1 think, furthermore, that the values jJaced on raw matcriaLs in the shaiie of 
ores and (!oal have never lieen excessive, and the amount of capitalization defends 
entirely upon the value at which you put these ores. 

Q. Now, as I understand, iii taking over the stock of the different constituent 
companies you allow so much stock at ])ar for some coinpanies and at a premium to 
other (Timpanics. Was that premium to make up the tlifference lietween the value 
of tile different constituent comimnies?—A. 1 could not speak authoritatively on that. 
I did not make the agreement. You must get that from Mr. Morgan. I only know 
what you know in that particular. I only handled our own concern. I am not 
familiar with the reasons that the others had. 

VALUE OP THE ORE SUPPLY AS AN EI.KMENT OP CAPITALIZATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Puillips.) Yon spoke ashort time ago in regard tothe large amonntof 
ire and coal controlled by the United Ktates Steel Corporation. Now, is it fair, rigid, 
ir proper to charge interest on the capital tiiat is invested in these ores, which itwill 
irobably take 60 years to exhaust? Is it projier and ripht for one company to hold 
ill that and then estimate the value of the ores by ctiarging interest on that capital in 
idyance?—A. Well, they have practically always doneso. Notexaetly in the shape 
)f interest, but all these firms have had what they call an extinguishment fund, 
vhich I think is perfectly proper. 

. Q- (By Mr. Jenks.) This added value that comes from the fact that tlie quan- 
ity of ore is limited is, of course, a sort of monopoly value—not using the word in 
III invidious sense?—A. A'ou have seen, in your own experience, how this increased 
lalueof ore comes from the limited (iiiantity. Individuals may own a mine and 
they may think it is worth ten times as niucli as it was ten years ago, and they are 
irobably right, because they see a wonderful development in the industry in this 
ountry. It is a natural increase in value, just as real estate will increase in value 
lecause of its scarcity and the need for it. 

_ Q. And this high capitalization you yourself justify on the ground that owing to the 
imited supply of ore, its value must have lieen greatly increased?—A. I think so. I do 
lot say that is the only reason for the capitalizntioii, but you can fix the capitaliza- 
lon at a much larger figure, dependent on the value you place on the ore in the 
Tound. After all, it is the greatest asset of all; works can m duplicated, but this 
're can not 

NO ECONOMY IN DEPRECIATION OP PLANTS TIIROCOII COMBINATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiab.) Among the economies you spoke of under the present 
‘'*“''^hon would you count the depreciation of the plants to lie less than it would 
lave been with the other constituent companies?—A. No; I <lo not think it would 
'c chang^'^'*^”*' means the actual wear of the plant, and I do not think that will 
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Q. There Is no particular economy on that aceoantf—A. No; there is a great econ¬ 
omy in this direction. You can get a greater output and a cheaper output from a 
mill by running that mill continuously on one product. We can do that in many 
instances. If we have two mills, each of which is best run on a specific product, one 
can be run on one product and the other on the other product, and thus get out a 
greater tonnage and do it at much less cost. 

BMPLOYEES AND OTHER SMADL HOLDEBS OF STOCK. 

Q. (By Mr. AiB. Harris.) With the present large capitalisation of the United 
States Steel Corporation, is there an inducement for the employees of the United 
States Steel Corroration to take the stock of that company in payment?—A. We have 
hoped so. We nave hoped that would lie the case. Somi; of our people have felt 
very favorable toward interesting our employees in that manner. 

Q. (By Mr. Phisups. ) With these small holdings of stock is there not danger of 
inducing persons to go on the stock market and gamble in stock?—A. That is a 
question of the man. 

Q. Would there not lie that danger by distributing it widely among the public?— 
A. That is a question of the man. 

ISSUE AND EXCHANGE OF STOCK IIY STEEl, CORTORATION. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Acconling to a statement published in the news¬ 
papers, the amount of stock of the Unitm States Steel Corporation given to the 
seven constituent companies in exchange for their original stock was less than 
1650,000,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. There was $850,000,000 of stock authorised. I do not know whether it was all 
issued or not. That seems to leave a difference of aVxiut $300,000,000 betw'een the 
cost of the seven constituent companies and the amount of the stock of the United 
States corporation.—A. I do not know how you figure that. I have not seen similar 
figures. How are you treating the Carnegie stotk? 

Q. That is not in the calculation. I left that out as having been taken over on 
the $304,000,000 of bonds. That is one thing I would like to have explained.—A. I 
do not think that is a thing that would give this commission any special information 
or light. It is a private business tiansaction that I think would throw no light on 
this. 

Q. There seems to lie $300,000,000 difference.—A. No, there is not. I can assure 
you that is not correct, and I can assure you the Carnegie (xmeern was not paid alone 
in bonds. 

Q. The Imnds, I understand, were $304,000,000 designed to take over the 160 mil¬ 
lions of debt represented by bonds of the Carmgie Company and 60 per cent of the 
stock of the Carnegie Comfiany?—A. Yes. How was the other 40 per cent of the 
stock paid for? 

Q. Well, we suppose that is still held by the oririnal owners of the Carnegie Com¬ 
pany.—A. Yes. Well, I would gladly give you this if I thought it would lead to 
any practical result, but it was a private business transaction, and I do not think it 
will enlighten you in your report. 

Q. It was not to my enlightenment, except to remove the present feeling.—A. You 
will see published in the jmpers a statement—a correct stateinenh—of how the stocks 
were exchanged, which will give you a better idea of any total of capitalization than 
you have prepared there. 

Q. These figures were taken from the liest authorities, of course, not the news¬ 
papers?—A. I mean you wili see an authorizeil statement published in the news¬ 
papers and advertisements at the time the stock was taken over that is correct, 
and if I can send you a copy of the syndicate agreement—I think I can understand 
what you are driving at. You would like to know what the promoters of this com¬ 
pany wt for doing it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) There is a feeling of unrest among people at this tremen¬ 
dous aggregation of capital under one corporation, and I would suggest, if you will 
pardon the suggestion, that the mana^rs of this corporation could remove a great 
deal of that onerous feeling by perfect frankness and a fair statement of the basis of 
estimating the value on which this corporation was formed, and if you could submit 
for this commission and for its report to Congress a statement that will justify what 
seems to be such an enormous capitalization, it will go a far way towara removing 
this feeling of unrest.—A. I will see if I can furnish such a statement I would not 
do it here; I could not do it, because each individual case would have to be treated 
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Beparately and under different conditions, as you could see by the published state¬ 
ment. 

Q. (By Mr. pHiLUPS.) Will you do so when you revise your testimony?—A. I will 
see it 1 can do that. 

IHB QOISSTION WnKrHBR THE CARNEGIE COMPANY FORCED THE C0N80IJDAT10N. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) I do not know whether we ought to state it or not, but 
I think it is safe, as you nave l>een so free in answering here. The statement has 
been made that all the constituent companies had to come in and take the Carnegie 
company in to save themselves. That is popular opinion; it is editorial opinion, and 
it is magazine opinion.—A. I am very much flattered at that opinion. 

Q. For their own safety they had to take the Carnegie company in at the latter’s 
own figures?—A. I never had any idea we were so well regarded. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) 1 think the witness was starting to tell us what the pro¬ 
moters received when he was interrupted.—A. No; I wasn’t. I beg your ]>ardon. 

FEMALE LABOR IN THE STEEL INUUSTKY. 

Q. (By Mr. FARcitniAR.) Do you employ women, and how many, in any of your 
works; mr example, packing tin plate?—A. We do; ves—in the nail factories, and wo 
do in some of the tin-plate companies; some of the lighter work of that description. 
Personally I have never favored it. We never had any in the Carnegie company; 
I can’t say what we wilt do in the future. Wo have not come to the consideration 
of that point. 

MODE OF SELLimi (IOOI).S—Klll A LIZATIOX OF FREIGHT. 

Q. (By Mr. Kiplev.) Are you familiar witli the syshnn of selling gooils delivered 
by the constituent comjianies?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you explain, as far as necessary, what that system is in principle?—A. It 
is simply the fixing of the price that you expect to receive for your goods at the 
central ^int plus tariff rates of freight. 

Q. Are not the goials as sold and delivereil all based on the rate from Pitts¬ 
burg?—A. If Pittsburg is the central jKiint, yes. We have to sell at one central 
iioint at which deliveries can lx; collected, and I think Pittsburg in most instances has 
been the central point. 

Q. Would that be the system when you take in a ninnber of factories or mills not 
located at Pittsburg?—A. Yes. I don’t sec any other plan of doing it; you must estab¬ 
lish some central point. 

Q. Is this, then, like the syslem which was employed among other concerns, what 
you call cc)ualizing freights? That is to say, all parties producing for the market agree 
to deliver as if goods had lieen shippiKl from a single point?—A. I think where such 
sales are made in that way that is substantially correct. 

Q. Do you see any possibility of developing this policy still further by reason of 
controlling as you do works in widely separated parts of the country?—A. Well, I 
am thinking of how that would be; I could not answer that definitely, and therefore I 
would prefer not to give you an answer that I do not know; but it would seem to 
me upon first thought that there is not much likelihood of any further extension in 
that direction. I efo not see where it could occur at this moment. 

Q. Do all of the constituent companies publish freight tariffs to practically every 
station in the United States similar to this one, which is the through rate tariff on 
pipe, Pittsburg, 1900?—A. I could not say that; I think most of them do. 

Q. Would you furnish to the commission, if possible, copies of this?—A. That is, 
the tube? 

Q. National tube.—A. I think that most of the other companies deal in round 
figures. They do not have any such extended or detailed statement of deliveries as 
that. 

BASINO THE SALE OF G(X)DS ON PITTSBURG FREIGHT RATES. 

Q. Complaint has been maile by customers of the constituent companies that in 
some eases they are charg^ for freights as if from Pittsburg, when the actual freight 
*8 very much less. That is to say, the point of purchase happens to be nearer the 
null than Pittsbuig, and yet they are compelled at times to pay a very considerable 
additional percentage?—A., That is probably correct. I f you will point out a method 
““hiding that we will be very glad. 

Q. What is the particular advantage that has leil you to the adoption of this ^- 
tem of equalizing fieights all over the country as if the goods were sold at Pitts- 
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burg?—A. That has not been realljr the case. You take the one in which you have 
a detailed statement of all these things. Practically all goods sold by that company 
go from Pittsburg, and it was perfectly fair, therefore, to all customers to say what the 
rates of freight would be from sjiecific points. Now, if you take the goods sold by 
two or more constituent companies, then no such list has beein>repared. Now you 
take the case of jails. Here is the Federal Steel Company in Cnicago, and the Car¬ 
negie Steel in Pittsburg; they have charged the same price to St. Isiuis for rails; 
they might and they probably will, but that has not existed up to to-day, unless it 
has been by agreement lietween the oflicers to soil at the same prire. 

Q. The methisls in any caso compel competitors, as for instance Birmingham, 
Ala., to also base their sales on Pittsburg rates?—A. Kxactly; I think they do. 

Q. The statement was made to the commission by a dealer in Birmingham 
that the rate from Birmingham to Savannah Ixnng 14 cants, goods were sold in 
Savannah on the liasis of Pittsburg rate of 22 cents.—A. That was their advantage; 
they got a higher price; they reaped an advantage from their location—a natural 
thing for them to do. 

Q. Might that not in places work to disadvantage in an equal degree?—A. To our 
firm? 

Q. To your firm or com|)etitors?—A. Undoubteilly; no, it would not to competi¬ 
tors; any manufacturing firm has the rights of all advantages of location. 

leCATION OF 1'l.ANTS AS A FACTOR IX THE SALE OK THE I'BODUCT. 

Q. The statement has been mailo that your competitors in the southern part of this 
country are not able at the present time to sell their product in the eastern part of the 
Unital States. Poes that describe the situation?—A. Well, to be specific, for example, 
you mean the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company can not sell products in New York? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, there is a very good reason for that; they don’t manufacture 
cheaply enough, I presume. 

Q. I want to ask you if the matter of freight rates enters in any way?—A. Undoubt¬ 
edly; the freight from Birmingham to New York is, of course, the reason they can’t 
sell products in New York. 

Q. But they can sell in equal distances in the West, as they inform us?—A. They 
probably have lower freight rates to the West than to the East; that I don’t know. 

ABSENCE OK KREIOIIT DISCKIMINATIONS AT THE 1‘RESENT TIME. 

Q. Are all of your competitors, so far as you know, on an equal looting in the mat¬ 
ter of railroail rates?— A. So far as we know thciy are. 

Q. You have no contracts with the railroads?—A. No. 

Q. I refer now to the Carnegie company or the constituent companies.—A. No 
contracts. 

Q. And you pay the same rates which all competitors pay?—A. Yes. That has 
been a very fortunate condition of railroail affairs recently. 

PROJECT OF A RAILROAD TO THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD. 

Q. Was it not tree, however, that Mr. Carnegie’s proposed project of a railroad to 
the Atlantic seaboard was in order to cause a reduction of the freight rates on the 
main trunk line?—A. No. 11 wo projected a road there I think it was to carry goods 
at profit, because we felt that the present rates were i>rofitable; we were in railroads 
just as in a good many other industries. 

Q. The projection of that road, however, might lead the trunk lines-Io give you 
favorable rato, might it not?—A. You mean to give us rates if we had not built the 
road? 

Q. To give yon rates if you would not build the road, yes.—A. Well, it might 
have. 

Q. And yet you say these rates given to you are precisely the same offered to all 
competitors?—A. Yes. 

Q. Such action would seem to result in a reduction of freight rates for all producers 
of the country?—A. Certainly. 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION’S CONTROL OP ORE. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) I understood you to say that the United States Steel Cor¬ 
poration controls about 80 per cent of the ore of the United States?—A. Well, I would 
modify that some if 1 said United States; I think 1 ih^e a mistake; I would say it 
controls about 80 per cent of the ores in the northwest, which are those most lai;^ly 
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iwed; in fact, nearly altogether used for steel products in the United States. Of course 
X don’t know the quantity of ore in the Cornwall district, in eastern Pennsylvania, 
nor do I know the quantity of ores up the Hudson River, Port Henry—places like 
that. When I said 80 per cent ot the ores of the United States I was wrong; I mean 
80 per cent of the Jjake Superior ores. 

Q. What per cent of the ore does Birmingham produce?—A. I do not know that. 

Q. If the United States Steel Corporation owns 80 per cent, what is going to l)e 
the opportunity of any competing companies to get the raw material with which to 
compete in the market?—A. Most of them have it; that is where the balance is 
made ui>. Besides, we are sellers of ore. 

y. If in the near future there should be still further consolidation, taking in 
the other 20 per cent of the ore, there would not be any chance for them to obtain 
it.—A. No; that remains—20 or 30 per emit—remains in the hands of a great num¬ 
ber of people. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Mr. Peter Kimberly owns considerable?—A. Yes; he did. 

y. Is he negotiating?—A. I don’t know. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris). Will the United State Steel Corporation sell ore?—A. 
Yes; we are sellers of ore—sell ore at the market price to competitors. 

y. And buy if you need it?—A. We would buy if we needed it; we do not need it; 
and I could state this, that the Uniteii States Steel Company has contracts for ores 
many years ahead with its coiiipetitoi's, all of which it has assiimeil. 

SALE OF PARTLY FINISHED PRODCCTS TO COMPETITORS. 

y. Do you sell finished products in the various stages to inde|)endent compa¬ 
nies?—A. Oh, certainly. 

y. 1 do not mean, of course, the entire finished product.—A. Such as they may 
require; such as we lain furnish. 

y. (By Mr. Faiuuuiar.) Would you help out comiietitors in completing a contract, 
in fiirnishiiig half or a quarter of the contract, if they were not able to do it?—A. 
Undoubtedly we would, but 1 do not say we would at the price at which they hxik 
it. There are no secrets about this. 

CONTROL OF transportation RY THE STEEL CORPORATION. 

y. (By Mr. C. ,T. Harris.) In transportation of your raw materials, do yon own 
your rt^s and steamboats?—A. We own all of our steamboats—not quite all— 
and we own all our railroads; the constituent couipaiiies own their railroads from 
the mines to the lakes, and own one railroad from the lakes to the manufactories. 

y. You practically control the transportation ot your raw materials, then?—A. On 
the lakes; yes. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many miles of railroad <loes the United State 
Steel Corporation own?—A. None. 

y. Well, control, then?—A. Doesn’t (smtrol any; but the constituent companies 
of the Uniteil States Steel Corimratioii control— 1 l ould not give it to you in miles. 

y. Well, in round numbers? I have seen it stated 1,000 miles.—A. That is about 
right. 

y. I have seen it also stated that they control or own 150 boats.—A. One hundred 
and twelve. 


SALE OF ORE RY MINES OUTSIDE OF THE CORPOR-ATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) I want to ask about the mines that are outside of the com¬ 
bination—Lake Smierior mines. Where do they .sell their ore?—A. Well, there are 
a great many furnaces which buy their ores all over the country; take all the Val¬ 
ley furnaces; take the production of all the foundry pig iron—all siHicial gHules of 
pig iron, which forms a very large jiart of the tonnage, and which is not useii for steel; 
you see that not nearly all ot the pig iron is used for steel, and these furnaces are 
nearly all doing special work. 

^ Q. One of their mines useil to sell, for instance, to the Illinois Steel Company. 
Suptmse the Illinois Steel Company does not buy now, under the new coiubinatioii; 
where is that mine to sell its Lake Superior ore?—A. Well, 1 do not know that that 
TOiidition cxisteil, because the Federal Steel Company were always sellers of ore. 
If you can, give me some other illustration. 

y. Now, there always has lieeii an allotment of all Superior mines, under which 
w;h one was allowed to nibie a certain quantity?—A. There was a division of the 
business up there, but within my recoileetiou these mines, as a rule, have never mined 
as much as has been allotted to tliem. 
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Q. I know of some mines that have been able to mine more.—A. That may have 
been; inasmuch as these mines were largely owned by interests that were working 
in harmony, it was to their advantage alf around. 

Q. What I mean is this, that the effect of the combination, among other things, is 
to put the decision of the purchase of ore practically into the hands of one man—one 
man in Chicago. Now, supp<» that man, for any reason lie may have, would prefer 
different ore—suppose he decides not to take the ore which for many years half been 
taken from one of the I^ake Superior mines—it has no market for its ores, has it?— 
A. That is a condition which lias always existeii and which will not lie changed 
by this consolidaNon. 

Q. Well, when yon had 20 or 30 concerns and 20 or 30 difierent managers, there 
was a chance that you would find some one man who wculd like your brand of 
ores?—A. In other words, you would find a man who did not know as much about 
his business as he ought to know, and in that way you might be able to sell him ore. 
That is a business c&ndition that we ought not to try to guard against. 

Q. Is the matter so certain that there is no possible room for difference of opinion— 
is it like mathematics, that one ore is better than others?—A, There is nothing as 
accurate as mathematics, but it is the nearest approach to it. 

THE VALUE OK ORE IN THE OROTIND AS AN ELEMENT OP CAPITALIZATION. 

Q. Then 1 want to ask a question about capitalization as based upon ore values. 
You said, if 1 remember right, that the United States Steel Corfioration has 500,- 
000,000 tons of ore in sight in the northwest?— A. Yes. 

(j. It is fair to sup^mse that that ,500,000,000 tone of ore might fairly go in at some 
considerable price per ton in the capitalization of the combination. Of course ore 
may, let us say, lie worth $4 a ton, and of course at that rate it would be worth 
$2,000,000,000, obviously; but I suppose you ought to take, ought yon not, the net 
profit that can be made in mining that ore in liasing its value for capital stock?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Now, for a good many years don’t you suppose a lair estimate on profit of ore 
from Lake Superior mines would be 25 cents a ton?—A. I should not like to sell ore 
at 25 cents profit. 

Q. How much higher?—A. I should sajr one ought to have a profit of $2 to $2.50 a 
ton for eveiy ton of ore in the Lake Suiierior region. 

Q. (By Phillips.) Who should receive tiie benefit of that?—A. The owners 
of the ore. 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson. ) There arc a great many mines which have been running 
successfully for many years at much less profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. As small as 25 cents?—A. Yes; and sometimes at a loss. 

Q. Just for the .sake of argument, if you took a fair valuation of a halt a dollar a ton, 
that would reduce the lapitalization to $250,000,000; that is, for ore alone, taking your 
own figures; and at 25 cents a ton it w’ould he $125,000,000?—A, Why, people who 
lease fees, people who take no risk whatever, often charge 50 cents a ton for it; so you 
could not reckon at only 25 cents profit. 

Q. Are you willing to make a guess on the average rate of profit on mining land?— 
A. No; because no one can do it—you can put the ore in at what you like. 

Q. Then another question on a similar line, coming to capitalized ore as the 

basis-A (interrupting). You are assumhig a wrong premise. Idid not make that 

assertion. 

Q. I understood you to say stock payments?—A. I made the statement that I did 
not consider any of these lapitalizations excessive, tiecause I regard thesores in the 
ground alone as worth very much more than anybody put them at. I did not say 
that stock payments were made on the Irnsis of the ores in the ground. I only offered 
that as a reason why 1 think capitalization- 

Q. (Interrupting.) One of the elements of value?—A. One of the elements of value; 
yes. 

Q. Now, has the custom been in small private mines ordinarily to carry the mines 
at a very large sum?—A. I do not understand that. 

Q. In the old balance sheets of the small mines, was it the custom to carry the 
value of the mine itself at a very large sum? Take a mine, for instance, which had 
a par v^ne of stock of $1,000,000; they may have $2.50,000; they may have $400,000 
of ore on the lakes and the same amount of ore on the dump. Now, as a rule, do 
you think they adopt the custom of putting in the mine itself at a large sum?—A. 
I think not; 1 think it would lie very poor business. If you owned a piece of real 
estate on Fifth avenue. New York, that had increasdtl 40 times in value during the 
20 years, is it not likely that you would start the books at the time you bought it at 
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about what you paid for it, and at about what }rou considered its value? All these 
things have increased very much; same with mines—natural increase. 

Those smaller mines are still existing, oi^nization still existin;^. Now, what I 
want to know is whether on this basis a mine which now is capitalized at, say, 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 , and which, perhaps, has three-fourths of that value in ore on the dumps 
or at lake ports, if they have hwn producing 100,000 tons a year, and have lieeii 
making ^,000 a year; if they put in the mine itself at^ say, 20 years, that would he 
$ 20 , 000,000 additional to the Imlance sheet for the mine, would it not? What I 

am trying to get at is to see-A. (Interrupting.) Ixst me understand this. First, 

worth $l,0()0j000, and we would now reckon the increase as $50,000—that is what 
you are making. 1 think that is quite true, just for the same reason that up until 
3 years ago the capital stock of the Carnegie Steel Company was alaiut $500,000; 
now it is just the same natural increase in value. Their capitalization depends 
altogether on the way you keep your books. If you add everything you carr^ it to 
a large figure. If you chaige off everything, improvement and supplies, it will 
show a very low figure. That is merely relative, dejicnds entirely on the way yon 
keep your iKioks. It has nothing to do with the actual value of the mine. 

Q. As a matter of fact, the usage has lieen among mines, has it not—that is wliat I 
draw as a conclusion from it all—the usage has not in fact been to put a mine at a 
very large relative sum on the liooks of the «>mpany‘f—A. Well, 1 think most of 
those mines are carried as [lartnerahips; they are put in as assets on the books at a 
low value. 

Q. Take the corporations.— A. I think mo.st are owned by individuals or partners; 
most of them wore leased. 

(j. Yes; but take the corporation; have they, as a rule, put in the mine at a very 
large relative proportion?—A. No; I think not. 

CONTROI. WHICH THE UNITED STATES STEEL COKPOIIATION HAS OVER LABOR. 

Q. 1 understand, of course, you can not go into the future of the relations of the 
steel combination with labor, but I should like to know whether the result of the com¬ 
bination of all the furnaces is not to make it jwssible, if the United States Steel Cor¬ 
poration so wishes, to suppress any labor dispute at any one furnace or mill very 
much more easily than it (Wild have been done Ijefore. Is it not iiossible, in other 
wonis, since they control the bulk of the output, if they so desire—not saying that 
they will so desire or that it would be policy—but suppose in one of its 500 plants a 
lalior dispute were to arise about the employment of non-union labor (which, as you 
said, is one of the usual ones), will it not be iwssible for them merely to close that 
plant so that the workmen there wilt not only be thrown out of employment, but 
will naturally not get it in the other 409 plants which are full already?—A. Now, 
that is a question pretty difficult to answer. It would depend altogether on condi¬ 
tions—local conditions in some instances and general conditions in the others. I do 
not think the thing is entirely practicable from your jxiint of view, because it is a 
matter of risk at the time. A gcwi many questions enter into it, and it could not lie 
answered as a broad question. 

Q. But does not the corporation add very much to the power of an employer as a 
whole as against any particular class of employees?—A. I think it does. 

EARNINO TOWER AS A BASIS OE CAPITALIZATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is it not a fair basis of capitalization to consider the 
earning jiower of the corporation?—A. It has often been the ease; many jieople so 
regard it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) lias there been a very large increase in the demand for steel 
for structural purposes within the last five or ten years?—A. A very huge increase; 
a larger increase in that than any other branch of the business. 

Q. Is that demand still growing?—A. Yes; still growing. 

Q. Does that fact of itself add very much to the value of the business controlled 
by the constituent companies of the United States Steel Corporation?—A. You mean 
the probable increase in the consumption of steel? 

Q. Yes.—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. The good will of those companies, then, has enormously increased within recent 
years?—A. Very much, undoubtedly. 

no board op arbitration contemplated fob ssttunq labor troubles. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) There was published in a New York paper recently a 
statement to the effect that the Uniteif States Steel Corporation was contemplatmg 
establishing a board of conciliation and arbitration to settle disputes that might arise 
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between their employees and the company. I would like to ask you, if there is any 
such policy as that contemplated?—A. Never heard of it before. 

l-OOLS IN STKEI, AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) You spoke in reply to one of the earlierquestions to the effect 
that tnere were sometimes apparently agreements lietween the oracers of the different 
competing comjianies, so that they sold at the same rates, Pitt8bui;g and Chitaigo 
to certain places. Will you siieak briefly with reference to jircvious ixmls as they 
existeil before the organization of this company?— A. The steel-rail pools, as so 
called, were simply agreements ludween the managers at the various works to sell 
steel rails at the same price at the same point. ^ 

Q. For maniifai’turers licfore the organization of the United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, were similar arrangements existing?—A. Yes; in all lines of business, not only 
in steel, but everytliinp else. There were similar agreements, known as joint agree¬ 
ments, to maintain prices. They have existed in ail lines of business as long as 1 
can remember. 

Q. Without any distribution of proflts?—A. There were sometimes questions as to 
distribution of territory. 

1‘U1II.ICITT OF ACCOUNTS IN A LAHOE CORPORATION. 

Q. What is your opinion with reference to the degree of publicity that should be 
given to the accounts, we will say, of the United States Steel Corporation, or of a 
large public corporation of that kind, whose stock is on the market?—A. 1 am not 
prepared to state that, excepting personally, and that would be of no value. 1 could 
not give you the policy of the United Stato Steel Corporation in this respect. 

Q. I ask for your ixjrsonal opinion, whether you think it is desirable to make 
accounts public?—A. I do not think it is; we never did in our company—did not 
think it was wise to do so. 

Q. Do you think it makes any difference whether the company is held within com¬ 
paratively few hands, as was the Carnegie Company, or whether it is upon the stock 
market?—A. 1 think it makes a very great difference. 1 think there are certain 
statements that every stockholder is entitled to, and I believe any such statement of 
earnings that ought to be given him should be given him. 

Q. And ill case of a large corporation (hat would amount to publishing?—A. Yes; 
but I do not believe in publishing details. 

Q. You simply believe in an annual statement, complete enough so that stock¬ 
holders would lie suilicieiitly informed?—A. They have usually been published. 

CONSOLIDATIONS ADVANTAOEOUS TO INVESTORS AND WOllKlNOMEN. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Perhaps the witness may give us some information in addi¬ 
tion to that brought out by questions.—A. I can only state in general terms after a 
good many years of experience, my own opinion is—it is a prejudiced opinion, per- 
Mps, because I am so largely interesteil, but still it is an opinion—that the result of 
these g'reat consolidations of capital will be of Inutiial advantage to the investor and 
the employee. The history has been that workingmen will receive the greatest 
benefits as long as capital is earning a fair return. There is no inducement upon the 
part of capitalists to cut labor down. As an employer of labor for many years there 
IS nothing 1 like so well—since then business gives us little trouble, all goes on 
smoothly, and it is a real pleasure—as to pay employees good wag(»; and I think 
that the result of these great consolidations of capital will be to main&in labor, as 
well as to bring about the sale of its finished products at reasonable prices, and 
prices that will permit of the extension and use of steel, and they will promote the 
payment of good wages to the workmen, and I see nothing but good results to come 
from this. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) There is one question that has been handed in by a lady: 
What is the highest paid woman employee in your constituent companies, and also 
the lowest?—A. I could not tell yon; I do not know that. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Exhibit 1. —Prospectus of United States Steel Corporation. 

Office of J. P. Morgan & Co., 

SS Wall street, New York, March S, 1901. 

To the stockholders of Federal Steel Company, National Steel Company, National Tube 

Company, American Steel and Wire Company of New Jersey, American Tin Plate Cotii- 

pany, American IXeel Hoop Company, American Sheet Steel Company. 

Tlie United States Steel Corporation has been organized under the laws of the State 
of New Jersey, with jiowor, among other things, to aeijiiire the outstanding preferred 
stocks and coninion stoi^ks of the eoin])anios above named and the outstanding bonds 
and sto('k of the Carn^ie Company. 

A syndicaUf, comprising leading linaneial interests throughout the United States 
and hiurope, of which the undersigned are managers, has lieen formed by siiliseriliers 
to the amount of I(I2(X),000,()00 (including among such .sul)8crila>rs the undersigned 
and many large stockholders of the several eompanit's), to carry out the arrangement 
hereinafter stated, and to provide the sum in cash and the financial supixirt required 
for that purjaisc. Such syndicate, through the undersigned, has maile a contract 
with the Uniteil States Steel Corporation under which the latter is to issue and deliver 
its preferred stock, and its common stock, and its 5 [ler cent gold lionds in considera¬ 
tion for stocks of the above-named eoinjainies and bonds and stock of the Carnegie 
Company and the sum of $2.5,000,000 in cash. 

The syndicate has already arranged for the laspiisition of sutistantiallyall the bonds 
and stock of the Carnegie Comiiany, including Mr. Carnegie’s holdings. The bonds 
of the United Stab's Steel Corporation are to be used only to aeiiuire lionds and 00 
per cent of the stock of the Carnegie Comiiany. 

The undersigned, in liehalf of the syndii'ate, and on the terms and conditions here¬ 
inafter stated, offer, ill exchange for the jireferred stocks and common stocks of the 
eoni|ianies above named, re8]X)etively, certitiiatos tor preferred stock and common 
stock of the UnitCHl States Steel Coi'iioration upon the basis stateil in the following 
hdile, viz; 

for each $100 par value of stoiik of the class mentioned Mow, the amount set 
opiKisito thereto in preferreil stock or common stock of United Slates Steel Coriiora- 
tion at par; 


Niiino of o«>miiany aiul ohuw of Htook. 

Amount of now stock 
to be delivered In 
par value. 

Preferred 

stock. 

Common 

stock. 

Federal Steel Company: 

9110.00 



4.00 

9107.60 

American Steel and Wire Company of New Jersey: 

117.60 


102.60 

j 

National Tube Company: 

126.00 


8.80 

126.00 

National Steel Company; 

126.00 


126.00 

Amerlean Tin Plate Company: 

126.00 


20.00 

1 126,00 

American Stetd Uoop Company: 

100.00 


100.00 

ADietieaii Sheet Steel Company: 

100.00 


100.00 

1 




With reference to the last four eomiianiea, the aggregate amount of stocks so to be 
offered was arranged with the principal stockholders of those companies, who have 
F^uested the distribution of such amount among the four companies, to be made in 
Foepercentai^ above stated. 

Proper adjustment will be made in res^t of dividends upon all the deposited pre- 
feiTOl stocks, so that the r^tered holdeis of receipts for such preferred stocks will 
reiBiye the equivalent of dividends thereon, at the rates therein provided, from the 
last dividend period up to April 1, 1901, from which date dividends on the preferred 
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Btock of the United States S^l Corporation are to b^in to accrue. Deposited com¬ 
mon stocks must carry all dividends or rights to dividends declared or payable on or 
after March 1,1901, and no adjustment or allowance will be made in respect Aereof. 

For the purijose of avoiding the necessity of interruption in the declaration and 
payment of dividends, when earned upon the common stock, concurrently with the 
payment of dividends upon the preferred stock, there has been inserted in the charter 
of the Unitol States Steel Corporation a provision to the effect that whenever all 
quarterly divi<lends accrued upon the preferred stock for previous quarters shall have 
l)een paid, the Ixiard of directors may declare dividends on the common stock out of 
any remaining surplus or net profits. 

Statements furnished to us by oHicers of the several companies alxive named and 
of the Carnegie Company show tliat the aggregate of the nqt earnings of all the com¬ 
panies for the calendar year 1900 was amply sufBcient to pay dividends on both 
classes of the new stocks, liesides making provisions for sinking funds and mainte¬ 
nance of properties? It is ex|)ected that by the consummation of the proixiBed arrange¬ 
ment the necessity of large deductions heretofore made on account of ex])enditnr^ 
for improvements will be avoided, the amount of earnings applicable to dividends 
will be substantially increased, and greater stability of investment will lie affiuied, 
without necessarily increasing the prices of manufactured products. 

The certificates for stocks of the companies above named must be deposited, as 
slated lielow, in exchange for transferable receipts issued by the respective deposita¬ 
ries, for which application will ki made for listing on the New York Stock ExeWige. 
The depositeil certificates must be accomiianied by suitable assignments and jxiwers 
of attorney in blank, duly executed, and having attached thereto the proper war 
revenue stamp, and also, if required, suitable assignments or transfers of all dividends 
or rights to dividends iiiion deposited common stocks declared or payable on or after 
March 1,1901. Every <leiio.oit shall heupon thefollowingfurther terihsandconditions: 

1. The imdersigncd, acting in Ijehalf of the syndicate, shall have full control over 
the deposited certificates, including jiower to deliver the same under said contract to 
the United States Steel Corporation, in consideration of the issue of preferred stock 
and common stock of said corporation. 

2. The certificates for shares of the United States Steel Corporation, deliverable to 
depositors, shall be delivered at an office or at offices in the city of New York to be 
designated by the undersigned by advertisement in at least two newspapers in the city 
of New York. Such certificates may he issued in the names of the respective holders 
of the receipts entitled thereto, or may lie issued in such other names as the under¬ 
signed may select, in which event they shall lie indorsed lor transfer in blank at the 
tinieof delivery. The undersigned, at their option, may deliver temporary certificates 
for such shares pending the preparation and delivery of engraved certificates. 

3. At any time prior to the deisisit hereunder of two-thirds in amount of all out- 

stending shares of the cajiital stock of any one or more of the above-named compa¬ 
nies (which two-thirds in each instance shall include two-thirds of the outstanding 
preferred stock of such (company), the undersigned, in their discretion, may with¬ 
draw the offer herein made todepositors of sharesof any such company of whose capital 
stwk two-thirds shall not have been deposited, and in such case no act or notice of 
withdrawal shall be required other than advertisement thereof at least once in each 
of two daily news|)apers in the city of New York. Upon any such withdrawal, the 
deposited shares of such company shall be returned, without charge, upon surrender 
of the respective receipts issued therefor. The undersigned, in their discretion, may 
consumniate the proposed transaction as to the stocks of any companies herein named, 
irrespective of the deposit of the stocks of any other company or of any withdrawal 
as to any other company. f, 

4. The undersigned are authorized to proceed with the proposed transaction when¬ 
ever, in their sole judgment, a sufficient amount of the stocks of said companies, or of 
any of them, shall have been deposited. They reserve the right, at any time in their 
dimretion, to wholly abandon the transaction and to withdraw their offer herein con- 
taineil, as to all the depositors, by publication of notice of such withdrawal in two 
druly newspapers in the city of New York; and in that event all the deposited shares 
shall be returned without charge upon surrender of the respective receipts therefor. 
In case of any such withdrawal of the offer hereunder as to all or to any depositors, 
such depositors shall have no claim against the undersigned, and shall only be enti¬ 
tled to receive their deposited securities upon surremrer of the respective receipts 
therefor. 

6. The authorized issue of capital stock of the United States Steel Corporation 
presently provid^ lor in said contract is $860,000,000, of which one-half is to be 7 
per cent cumulative preferred stock and one-half is to be common stock. The com¬ 
pany will also issue its 5 per cent gold bonds to an aggregate amount not exceeding 
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$304,000,000. In case lees than all of the bonds and stock of the Carn^e Company 
or lees than all of the stocks of the other companies above referred to shall be acquired, 
the amounts of bonds and stocks to be issuM willbe reduced as provided in said con¬ 
tract. 

The forme of the new bonds and of the indenture securing the same, and of the 
certificates for the new preferred and common shares, and the entire plan of or^ni- 
zation and management of the United States Steel Corporation, shall be determined 
by J. P. Moi^n & Co. Kvery depositor shall accept in full payment and exchange 
for his deposited stock the shares of the capital stoA of the Un’itetl States Steel Cor- 
[Kiration, to be delivered at the rates above specified, in respect of the stock bv him 
so deposited; and no depositor or holder of any rciieipt issued hereunder shall have 
any interest in the disposition of any other of the shares of stock, or of the Imnds of 
the United States Steel Corporation, by it to tie issued and delivered toor for account 
of the syndicate or of any proceeds thereof. All shares of the United States SteeUJor- 
iioration deliverable to or for account of the syndicate, which shall not be required 
tor the acquisition of the stock of the Carnegie Company or for delivery todejiositors 
under the terms of this circular, are to be retained by and to lielong to the syndicate. 

6. The respective depositaries may make all such rules as shall Ixi approved by the 
undersigned governing the transfer and registration of receipts for deposited snares 
and for the closing of the transfer books for such receipts for any puriwse. The 
undersigned shall not lie responsible for any default of any depositary. 

7. Biich dejiosit hereunder shall be irrevocable, and shall ojierate as a separate and 
indojiendent agreement, and as a transfer of the interest of the dejiositors to the 
undersigned on the terms hereof. 

8. Deposits must be made with the following depositaries, r^iectively: 

Federal Steel preferred and common stock with Colonial Trust Comjiany, New 

York, or with Old Colony Trust Company, Boston. 

National Tuire preferred and common stock with Morton Trust Company, New 
York, or with Kidder, Pealxidy & Co., Boston. 

Americ'an Steel and Wire preferred and common stock with Standard Trust Com¬ 
pany, New York, or with (Tuaranty Trust Coinjiany, New York. 

Natioiml Steel preferred and common stock with Central Trust Conqiany, New 
York. 

American Tin Plate preferred and common stock with Mercantile Trust Comiiany, 
New York. 

Ameriian Sheet Steel preferred and common stock with Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, New York. 

American Steel Hoop preferred and common stock with New York Security and 
Trust Company, New' York. 

Deposits must be made on or before the 20th day of March, 1901. Alter that date 
no dejxisit will be recciverl except in the discretion of the undersigned and on such 
terms as the undersigned may prescribe. 

The undersigned reserve the right in their discretion to terminate the privilege of 
deiiosit hereunder at an earlier date upon two days’ notice, to be given by publiiation 
at least once in two daily newspapers in New York City. 

It is proper to state that J. P. Moimn & Co. are to receive no compensation for 
their services as syndicate managers beyond a share in any sum which ultimately 
may be realized by the syndicate. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., 

Syndicate Manayers. 


ExRtBiT 2 .—Amended certificate of incorporation of United States Seel Corporation. 

We, the undersigned, in order to form a corporation for the purposes hereinafter 
stated, under and pursuant to the provisions of the act of the legislature of the State 
of New Jersey, entitled “An act concerning corjiorations (revision of 1896),’’ and 
the acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, do hereby certify as follows; 

I. The name of the corporation is United States Steel Corporation. 

II. 'The location of its ptincijial office in the State of Now Jersey is at No. 81 Newark 
street, in the city of Howken, county of Hudson. The name of the agent therein 
It J ® charge thereof, upon whom process against the corporation may be served, is 
Hudson 'Trust Company. Said office is to be the registered office of said corporation. 

III. The objects for which the corporation is formed are: 

To manufacture iron, steel, manganese, coke, copper, lumber, and other materials, 
Md all or Miy articles consisting or partly consisting of iron, steel, copper, wood, or 
other materiaJs, and all or any products thereof. 
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To acquire, own, lease, occupy, use, or develop any lands containing coal or iron, 
manganese, stone, or other ores, or oil, and any woodlands, or other lands for any 
purpose of the eonipany. 

To mine, or otherwise to extract or remove, coal, ores, stone, and other minerals 
and timber from any lands owned, acquired, leased, or occupied by the company, or 
from any other lands. 

To buy and sell, or otherwise to deal or to traffic in, iron, steel, manganese, copper, 
stone, ores, coal, coke, wood, lumber, and other materials, and any of the products 
thereof, and any articles consisting or partly consisting thereof. 

To construct bridges, buildings, machinery, ships, lamts, engines, cars, and other 
equipment, railroads, do<^kB, slips, elevators, waterworks, gas works, and electric 
works, viaducts, acinolucfcs, <anals and other waterway8,aand any other means of 
transportation, and to sell the same, or otherwise to dis(>ose thereof, or to maintafn and 
operate the same, except that the com|)any shall not maintain or operate any railroad 
or canal in the State ol Now Jersey. 

To apply for, obtain, register, purchase, lease, or otherwise to acquire, and to hold, 
use, own, operate, and introduce, and to sell, assign, or otherwise to dispose of, any 
trade-marks, trade names, patents, inventions, improvements, and processes uski in 
connection with or sisrured under letters patent of the United States or elsewhere, 
or otherwise; and to use, exerinse, develop, grant Ik^nses in resjxict of or otherwise 
to turn to account any such trade-marks, patents, licenses, processes, and the like, or 
anv such property or rights. 

To engage in anv other manufacturing, mining, construction, or transportation 
business of any kind or character whatsoever, and to that end to acquire, hold, own, 
and di.si)ose of any and all property, assets, stocks, bonds, and rights of any and every 
kind; but not to engage in any business hereunder which .shall require the exercise 
of the right of eminent domain within the State of Now J(>rsey. 

To acquire by purchase, subscription, or otherwise, and to hohl or todisposeof stocks, 
bonds, or any other obligations of any cor))oration fornie<l for or then or theretofore 
engaged in or purstiing any one or more of the kimls of business, purposes, objects, 
or operations alwve indicated, or owning or holding any projKirty of any kind herein 
mentioned; or of any corjroration owning or holding the stocks or the obligations of 
any such corporation. 

To hold for investment or otherwise to use, sell, or dispose of any stock, bonds, 
or other obligations of any such other coriwration; to aid in any manner any cor- 
(Ktration whose stock, bonds, or other obligations are held or are in any manner 
guaranteed by the company, and to do any other ai^ts or things lor the preservation, 
protection, improvement, or enhancement ol the value of any such stock, tginds, or 
other obligations, or to do any acts or things desigmsl for any such purjxjse; and, 
while owner of any such stock, bonds, or other obligations, to exercise all the rights, 
powers, and privileges of ownership thereof, and to exorcise any and all voting 
power thereon. 

The business or purpose of the company is from time to ti me to do any one or more of 
the acts and things herein set forth; and it may conduct its business in other States 
and in the Territories and in foreign countries, and may liave 1 offi(» or more than 
1 office, and keep the books of the company outside of the State of New Jersey, 
except as otherwise may ixs provided by law; and may hold, purchase, mortgage, 
and convey real and personal property either in or out of the State of New Jersey. 

Without in any particular limiting any of the objects and powers of the corrora- 
tion, it is hereby expressly declared and provided that the corporation shall have 
power to issue Imnds and other obligations in [layment for property purchased or 
acquired by it, or for any other object in or about its business; to mortgage or pledge 
any stocks, Ixinds, or other obligations, or any property which may he acquired by 
it, to seimre any Ixmds or other obligations by it issukl or incurred; to guarantee 
any dividends or Ixmds or contracts or other obligations; to make and perform con¬ 
tracts of any kind and description; and in carrying on its business or for the purpose 
of attaining or furthering any ol its objects to do any and all other acts and things, 
and to exercise any and all other ixiwers which a copartnership or natural (lerson 
could do and exercise, and which now or hereafter may lx; authoriiied by law. 

IV. The total authorized capital st(x:k of the corimration is $1,100,000,000, divided 
into il,OW,000 shares of the par value of $100 eaib. Of such total authorized capital 
stock, 8,500,000 shares, amomiting to $5.80,000,000, shall be preferred stock, and 
5,500,000 shares, amounting to $550,000,000, shall be common stock. 

From time to time the jireferred stock and the common stock may lie increased 
according to law, and may be issued in such amounts and proixirtions as shall be 
determined by the board of directors and as may be {lermitted by law. 

The holders of the preferred stock shall bo entitled to receive when and as declared, 
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from the surplus or net profits of the corporation, yearly dividends at the rate of 7 
per cent per annum, and no more, payable quarterly on dates to lie fixed by the 
by-laws. The dividends on the preferred stock shall be cumulative, and shall be pay¬ 
able before any dividend on the common stock shall lx; iiaid or set ajiart: so that it 
in any year dividends amounting to 7 per cent shall not have l)een jmid thereon, the 
deficiency shall lie payable before any dividends shall be paid upon or set apart for 
the common stock. 

Whenever all cumulative dividends on the prcferre<l stock for alt previous years 
shall have been declared and shall have tsKOTine jiayablc, and the accrued quarterly 
installments for the current year shall have been declared, and the comiiany shall 
iiave mid such cumulative dividends for previous years and such accnusi quarterly 
installments, or shall have set aside from its surplus or net profits a sum sufficient 
for the payment thereof, the board of directors may deedans dividends on the com¬ 
mon stock, payable then or thereafter, out of any remaining surplus or net profits. 

In the event of any liquidation or dissolution or winding up (whether voluntary 
or involunta^) of the corporation, the holders of the preferred stock shall be enti¬ 
tled to be paid in full Ixith the par amount of their shares and the unpaid dividends 
accrucil thereon before any amount shall be paid to the holders of the common 
stock; and after the payment to the holders of the preferred stock of its par value, 
and the unpaid accruer! dividends thereon, the remaining assets and funds shall bo 
divided and paid to the holders of the common stock according to their resiiective 
shares. 

V. The names and post-office addresses of the incorporators, and the mimlier of 
shares of stock for which severally and re8|»!clively we do hereby suliscrilie (the 
aggregate of our said subscriptions, lieing $3,000, is the amount of capital stock with 
\vliich the corporation will commence business), are as follows: 




1 Number of .shnros. 

Name. 

Po8t*o£Qco juldrcfw. 

i 

Preferred 

HtfXlk. 

Couinion 

f^toek. 




5 


.do. 

5 

5 



6 

5 






VI. The duration of the corixiration shall be perpetual. 

VII. The numlier of directors of the lompany shall Ixt fixed from time to time by 
the by-laws; but the numiHw, if fixed at more than 3, shall lie some multiple of 3. 
The (lirectors shall lie claasilied with respect to the time for which they shall sever¬ 
ally hold office by ilividing them into 3 classi-s, each consisting of one-thirrl of the 
whole numlier of the lioard of directors. The directors of the first class shall lie 
elected for a term of 1 year; the directors of the second class for a term of 2 years; 
and the directors of the third class fora term of 3 years; ami at each annual election 
the successors to the class of directors whose terms shall expire in that year shall be 
elected to hold office for the term of 3 years, so that the term of office of one class of 
directors shall expire in each year. 

The number of the directors may be increased as may be provided in the by-laws. 
In case of any increase of the numlier of the directors, the additional directors shall 
lie electwl, as may be provided in the by-laws, by the directors or by the stockhold¬ 
ers at an annual or special meeting; and one-third of their number shall be elected 
for the then nnexpired fiortion of the term of the directors of the first idass, one-third 
of their number for the unexpired portion of the term of the directors of the seiond 
class, and one-third of their numlier fertile nnexpired portion of the term of the 
directors of the third class, so that each class of directors shall lie increased equally. 

In case of any vacancy in any class of directors throiigh ileath, resignation, dis¬ 
qualification, or other cause, the remaining directors, by affirmative vote of a majority 
<if the lioard of directors, may elect a successor to hold office for the unexpired por¬ 
tion of the term of the director whose place shall lie vacant, and until the election 
of a successor. 

r'w'** directors shall have power to hold their meetings outside of the State 

of New .lersey at such places as from time to time may be designated by the by-laws 
or by resolution of the board. The by-laws may prescribe the number of directors 
neces^ry to constitute a quorum of the board of directors, which number may be 
leM than a majority of the whole numlier of the directors. 

Unless authorised by votes given in jiersoii or by proxy by stockholders holding 
at least two-thirds of the capital stock of the corporation, which is represented and 
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voted upon in person or by proxy at a meeting specially called for that purpose or 
at an annual meeting, the board of directors shall not mortgage or pledge any of its 
real property or any shares of the capital stock of any other corporation; but this 
prohibition shall not lie construed to apply to the execution of any purchase-money 
mortgage or any other purchase-money lien. As authorized by the act of the leg¬ 
islature of the State of New Jersey, passed March 22,1901, amending the seventeenth 
section of the act concerning corporations (revision of d8()6), any action which 
theretofore required the consent of the holders of two-thirds of the stock at any 
meeting after notice to them given, or required their consent in writing to lie filed, 
may be taken upon the consent of and the consent given and filed by the holders of 
two-thirds of the stock of each class represented at such meeting in person or by 
proxy. 

Any officer elected or appointed by the Ixiard of directdVs may be removed at any 
time by the affirmative vote of a majority of the whole board of directors. Any 
other officer or employee of the company may be removed at any time by vote (if 
the Ixiard of directors, or by any committee or superior officer upon whom such 
power of removal may be conferred by the by-laws, or by vote of the lioard of 
directors. 

The lioard of directors, by the affirmative vote of a majority of the whole board, 
may apiioint from the directors an execaitive committee, of which a majority shall 
constitute a quorum; and to such extent as shall be provided in the by-laws, such 
committee shall have and may exercise all or any of the powers of the board of 
directors, including iiower to cause the seal of the corporation to be affixed to all 
pa^rs that may require it. 

The lioard of directors, by the affirmative vote of a majority of the whole board, 
may appoint any other standing committees, and such standing committees shall 
have and may exercise such powers as shall be conferred or authorized by the 
by-laws. 

The board of directors iriay appoint not only other officers of the company, but 
also one or more vice-presidents, one or more assistant treasurers, and one or more 
assistant secretaries; and to the extent provided in the by-laws, the persons so 
apixiinted respectively shall have and may exercise all the powers of the president, 
of the treasurer, and of the secretary, respectively. 

The lioard of directors shall have power from time to time to fix and to determine 
and to vary the amount of the working cajiital of the company, and to dirc'ct and 
determine the use and disposition of gjiy surplus or net profits over and alsive the 
capital stock paid in; and in its discretion the board of directors may use and apply 
any such surplus or accumulattsl profits in purchasing or ac^quiring its Ixinds or other 
obligations, or shares of its own capital stock, to such extent and in such manner 
and upon such terms as the Isiard of directors shall deem expedient; but shares of 
such (apital stock so purchased or aixpiired may lie resold, unless such shares shall 
have Iwen retired for the puriiosc of decreasing the (simpany’s cajiital stock, as jiro- 
vided by law. 

The Ixiard of directors from time to time shall determine whether and to what 
extent, and at wdiat times and places and under what conditions and regulations, the 
accounts and books of the corporation, or aiy of them, shall be ojsm to the insjiec- 
tion of the stockholders, and no stockholder shall have any right to inspect any 
account or liook or document of the corporation, except as conferred by statute or 
authorized by the board of dir(>ctors, or by a resolution of the stockholders. 

Subject always to by-laws made by the stockholders, the board of directors may 
make by-laws, and, from time to time, may alter, amend, or reiieal anv by-laws; 
but any by-laws made by the Ixiard of directors may be altered or repealed by the 
stockholders at any annual meeting, or at any special meeting, prthmied notice of 
such proposed alteration or reiieal be included m the notice of the meeting. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals the 23d day of Feb¬ 
ruary, ItlOl. 

Charies C. Cloi'F'. [skai,.] 
WiLUAM J. Curtis. seal.] 
Charles MacVkaoii. [seal.] 

Signed, sealed, and delivered in the presence of— 

Francis Cyniie Stetson. 

Victor Morawetz. 

State ok New Jersey, Cminty of Ilxulum , sa : 

Be it remembered that on this 23d day of February, IMl, before the undersigned, 
personally appeared Charles C. Cluff, William 5. Curtis, and Charles MaeVeagh, 
who, I am satisfied, are the persons named in and who executed the foregoing cer- 

» 
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tificate; and I having first made known to them and to each of them the contents 
thereof, they did each acknowledge that they signed, sealed, and delivered the same 
as their voluntary act and deed. 

Gao. Holmes, 

Master in Chancery, of New Jersey. 

[10-(»nt internal-revenue stamp canceled.] 

(Indorsed:) “Received in the Hudson County, N. J., clerk’s office, February 26, 

A. D. 1901, and recorded in clerk’s record. No.-, on page-. Maurice J. Stack, 

clerk.” 

(Indorsed:) “Filed February 25, George Wurts, secretary of state.” 


Exhibit 3.— By-laws of Ifniled BUiks >%;el Curimation . 

Abitclk I.— i^ockluMm. 

SbctionI. Annual meeliny. —A meeting of the stockholders of the company shall lie 
held annually at the princiiial offii* of the company in the State of New .lersey, at 12 
o’clock noon on the third Monday in February in each year, if not a legal holiday, 
and if a legal holiday then on the ne.xt succeeding Monday not a legal holiday, for 
the purpose of electing directors, and lor the transaction of such other business as may 
be brought liefore the meeting. 

It shall bo the duty of the secretary to cause notice of each annual meeting to tie 
laiblialKsl once in each of the four calendar weeks next preceding the meeting in at 
least one newsiiaper in each of the following places: Jersey City, N. J., New York, 
N. y., Chicago, III., and Pittsburg, Pa. Nevertheless, a failure to publish such notice, 
or any irregularity in such notice, or in the piibliiation thereof, shall not affect the 
validity of any annual mewting, or of any proceedings at any such meeting. 

Sec. 2. BkcM meetings. — .Special meetings of the stockholders may be held at the 
principal office of the company in the State of New Jersey whenever called in writing, 
or by vote, by a majority of the board of directors. 

Notice of each special meeting, indicating briefly the object or objects thereof, shall 
by the secretary 1 hi published onccin each of the four calendar weeks next preceding the 
meeting in at least one newspaiwr in each of the following places: Jersey City, N. J., 
New York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., and Pittsburg, Pa. Nevertheless, if all the stock- 
liolders shall waive notice of a siiecial meeting, no notice of such meeting shall lie 
rapiired; and whenever all the stekholders shall meet in jierson or by proxy, such 
meeting shall lie valid for all purposes without call or notice, and at such meeting 
any corporate action may Ixi taken. 

Rkc. 3. Quorum. — At any meeting of the stockholders the holders of one-third of all 
of the shares of the ca]>ital stock of the company, present in person or represented 
by proxy, shall constitute a quorum of the stockholders for all purposes, unless the 
representation of a laiger nuinlier shall lie required by law, and in that case, the 
representation of the numlier so required shall constitute a quorum. 

If the holders of the amount of stock necessary to constitute a quorum shall fail to 
attend in person or by proxy at the time and place fixed by tiiese by-laws for an 
annual meeting, or fixed by notice as above provided for a special meeting called by 
the directors, a majority in interest of the stockholders present in person or by proxy, 
may ^journ from time to time, without notice other than by announcement at the 
meeting, until holders of the amount of stock requisite to constitute a quorum, shall 
attend. At any such adjourned meeting at which a quorum shall be present any 
business may be transacted which might have been transacted at the meeting as 
originally notified. 

Sec. 4. Organizaliou. —The president, and in his aliscnce the chairman of the execu¬ 
tive committee, shall call meetings of the stockholders to order, and shall act as 
chairman of such meetings. The boanl of directors may appoint any stockholder to 
act as chairman of any meeting in the absence of the president and of the chairman 
‘’f the executive committee. 

, secretary of the company shall act as secretary at all meetings of the stock¬ 
holders, but in the absence of the secretary at any meeting of the stockholders the 
P’^"“'hg officer may appoint any person to act as secretary of the meeting. 

I each meeting of the stockholders every stockholder shall be 

entitled to vote in person, or by proxy appointed by instrument in writing, subscribed 
oy such stockholder or by his duly authorised attorney, and delivered to the inspect¬ 
ors at the meeting; and he shall nave 1 vote for each share of stock standing regia- 
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tered in his name at the time of the closing of the transfer books for said meeting. 
The votes for directors, and, npon demand of any stockholder, the votes upon any 
question before the meeting, shall be by ballot. 

At each meeting of the stockholders a full, true, and complete list, in alphabetical 
order, of all of the stockholders entitled to vote at such meeting, and indicating the 
number of shares held by each, certified by the secretary or by the treasurer, shall 
be furnished. Only the persons in whoso names shares of’stocK stand on the books 
of the company at the time of the clo.sing of the transfer books for such meeting, as 
evidenced by the list of stockholders so mrnisheil, shall be entitled to vote in iierson 
or by proxy on the shares so standing in their names. 

Prior to any meeting, but subsequent to the time of closing the transfer bcxiks for 
such meeting, any proxy may submit his iiowers of attorney to the secretary or to 
the treasnn^r for examination. The (wrtificate of the sec:rAary or of the treasurer as 
to the regularity of such powers of attorney and as to the number of shares held by 
the persona who teveralljf and respectively executed such powers of attorney shall 
be rewived as jirimn fitrie evidence of the number of shares represented by the 
holder of sueh jKiwers of attorney for the purpose ot establishing the presence of a 
quorum at such meeting, and of oiganixing the same, and for all other purposes. 

Sec. (!. Imiwdnn .—At each meeting of the stockholders the ])otla shall be opened 
and closed, the proxies and liallots shall bo received and lie taken in charge, and all 
questions touching the qualification of voters and the validity of proxies and the 
acceptance or rejection of votes shall be deculed by 3 inspectors. Such inspectors 
shall be appointol by the board of directors before or at the meeting, or, if no such 
appointment shall have been maile, then by the presiding officer at the meeting. If 
for any reason any of the inspectors previously appointed shall fail to attend or 
refuse or be unable to serve, insiieetors in place ot any so failing to attend, or refus¬ 
ing or unable to attend, shall be appointed in like manner. 

Aktici.e II .—Itonnl of ilireciorx. 

Sec. 1. Number, claSsififaiim, nnd term of offiet ..— The business and the propiirty of 
the company shall be managed and controlleil by the Iward of directors. 

As provideil in the certificate of incorporation, the directors shall be classified in 
respect of the time for which they shall severally hold office by dividing them into 
3 classes, each class consisting of one-third of the whole number of the Imard of 
directors. The directors of the first class shall lie elected for a term of 1 year, the 
directors of the second class shall lie elected for a term of 2 years, and the directors 
of the third class shall be elected for a terra of 3 years. At each annual election the 
successors to the directors of the class whose terms shall expire in that year shall be 
electetl to hold office for the ffinn of 3 years, so that the term of office of one class of 
directors shall expire in each year. 

The numlier of directors shall lie 24, but the number of directors may lie altered from 
time to time by the alteration of these by-laws. 

In case of any increase of the number of directors, the additional directors shall be 
elected by the directors then in office; one-third of such additional direihirs for the 
unexpired ixirtion of the tenn ot 1 year; one-third for the unexpiced jiortion of the 
term of 2 years, and one-third for the unexpired portion of the term of 3 years, so 
that each class of directors shall be increased equally. 

Every director shall lie a holder of at least 1 share of the capital stock of the com¬ 
pany. Each director shall serve for the term for which he shall have been elected, 
and until his successor shall have lieen duly chosen. 

At all elections of the directors the polls shall remain open for ek least 1 hour, 
unless every registered owner of shares has sooner voted in person or by proxy, or in 
writing has waived the statutory provision. 

8kc. 2. Vamnciei .—In lase of any vacancy in the directors ot any class through 
death, resignation, disqualification, or other cause, the remaining directors, by affirma¬ 
tive vote ot a majority thereof, may elect a successor to hold office for the unexpired 
portion of the term ot the director whose place shall be vacant, and until the election 
of his successor. 

Such vacancies shall be filled upon and after nominations therefor shall have been 
made by the finance committee. 

Sec. 3. Idace of meeting, etc.—The directors may hold their meetings and may have 
an office and keep the Ixxiks of the company (except as otherwise may tie provided 
for by law) in such place or places in the State of New Jersey or oiitsiiie of the State 
of New Jersey as the lioard from time to time m^ determine. 

Sec. 4. Kegvlar meetims .—Kegiilar meetings of the board of directors shall be held 
monthly, on the first Tuesday of each month, if not a legal holiday, and if a legal 
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holiday, then on the next siic(*eding Tuesday not a legal holiday. No notice shall 

requir^ for any such regular monthly meeting of the hoard. 

Sec. 5. Special meetings .—Special meetings of the boanl of directors shall be held 
whenever called hy the pre.siuent or by one-thini of the directors for the time being 
in office. 

The secretary shall give notice of each special meeting by mailing the same at least 
2 days before the meeting or hy telegraphing the same at least 1 day before the meet¬ 
ing to each director, but siicli notice may be w'aived by any director. At any meet¬ 
ing at which every director sliall be present, even though without any notice, any 
imsiness may bo transacted. 

Sec. 6 . Quorum .—A majority of the board of directors shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of imsiness, but if at any meeting of tlie board tliere lie less than 
a quorum present, a majority of tliose pmseiit may adjourn tlie meeting from time to 
time. 

The affirmative vote of at least twn-tiftlis of all tlie directors for tlie time Ixiing in 
oiBce shall be neces.sary for the passage of any resolution. 

Sec. 8. Order oj business .—At meetings of tfie board of directors business shall lie 
transacted in such order as, from time to time, the laiaril may determine by reso¬ 
lution. 

At all meetings of the board of directors the president, or in his absence the chair¬ 
man of the executive ('ommittee, or in the absence of lioth of these ollieers the chair¬ 
man of the linaiice committee, sliall ]ireside. 

.8kc. 9. t'mitrucid.—Inasmuch as the dirwtorsof this company aiv men of large and 
(liversiliisl business interests and are likely to be connected with other corporations 
with which from time to time thi.s conqiany must have business dealings, no con¬ 
tract or other transaction between this company and any otlier cor|>oration shall be 
affected hy the fact that directors of this comiiany are interested in or are directors 
nr officers of such other corporation if, at the meeting of the hoartl, or of thecommit- 
t»Hi of this company making, authorizing, or eontirming such contract or transaction 
there shall be present a quorum of directoi's not so interested; and any director indi¬ 
vidually may be a party to or may lai interested in any contract or transaction of 
this company providetl that such contract or transaction shall he approved or he 
ratitied hy the affirmative vote of at least It) directors not so interivsted. 

Tlie Isiard of directors, in its discretion, may submit any contract or act for approval 
or ratitiiaition at any annual meeting of the stockholders, or at any meeting of the 
stockholders called for the purpose of consideritig any such act or contract, and any 
eontrai-t or act that shall be approved or he ratitied liy the vote, of the holders of a 
majority of the capital stock of the company wliich is representeil in person or by 
proxy at such meetitig (provided that a lawful quorum of stockholders he there re})- 
resenteii in person or by proxy) shall he as valid and as binding upon the corpora¬ 
tion and umrn all the .stockholders as though it hud la>en a]iproved or ratified by 
every stockholder of the corimration. 

Sec. 10. Compensation of direclors.—Por his attendance at any meeting of the board 
of directors or of atiy committee of the board every director shall receive an allow¬ 
ance of 10 cents for every mile traveled by him for attendance at such meeting and 
also the sum of 1(120 for attendance at etuh tneeting. The same mileage allowance 
shall he made to any officer who by direction of the Isiard or of the president shall 
attend any such meeting. 


.\nTici,E HI.— KjeeuHee. nnmnillee iiiul Jlnance eommilke. 

Sec. 1. The board of directors shall elect from the directors an executive committi'e 
and a finance committee, and shall designate for each of those committees a chair¬ 
man, who shall continue to be ehainnan of the committee during tlie pleasure of the 
board of directors. 

The board of directors shall fill vacancies in the executive committee or in the 
finance committee by election from tlie liirectors, and at all times it shall be the 
duty of the board of directors to keep the membership of each of such committees 
full, with due regard to the qualifiiations for such membership indicated in this 
article of the by-laws. 

All action by the executive committee or by the finance committee shall be reported 
to the board of directors at its meeting next succeeding such action, and shall be 
siibjeiA to revision or alteration by the board of directors; provided that no rights or 
^ parties shall be affected by any such revision or alteration. 

The executive committee and the flnanre committee each shall fix its own rules of 
proi-eeding, and shall meet where and as provided by such rules or by resolution of 
the board of directors, but in every case the presence of a majority shall be necessary 
to constitute a quorum. 

762-31 
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In every case the affirmative vote of a majority of all of the members of the com¬ 
mittee shall be necessary to its adoption of any resolution. 

The chairman and each of the members of the executive committee shall receive 
such comi)enaation for their services as from time to time shall be fixed by the 
finance committee and lie approved by the board of directors. 

Skc. 2. The executive committee shall consist of 6 meml)grs besides the president 
and tlie chairman of tbe finance committee, each of whom, by virtue of his offi<a!, 
shall lie a memlier of the executive committee. So far as practicable, each of the 6 
elected membei-s of the executive committee shall lx; a ixirson havintr, or having had, 
personal exiierleftce in tho conduct of one or the other of the branches of manufac¬ 
ture or mining, or of transportation in which the company is interested, and, so far 
as practicable, the 6 elected members shall he taken equally from the 3 classes of 
directors. Unless olherwise orilercd by the hoard of directora, each elected member 
of the executive committee shall continue to be a member thereof until the expira¬ 
tion of his term of office as a director. 

During the intervals Ixitween the meetings of the hoard of directoi-s the executive 
committee shall jxissess and may exercise all the powers of the board of direi-tors in 
the management and direction of the manufacturing, mining, and transportation 
iqierations of the company, and of all other business and affairs (except the inatters 
hereinafter assigned to the finance committee) in such manner as the executive com¬ 
mittee shall deem best for the interests of the company, in all cases in which specific 
directions shall not have Ixien given by the board of direidois. 

During the intervals between the meetings of the executive committee the chair¬ 
man thereof shall pos.sess and may execise such of the powers vested in the executive 
committee as from time to time may be confernxl upon him by resolution of the 
boanl of directora nr of the executive committee. 

Sue. 3. The finance committee shall consist of 4 members besides the pri'sident 
and the chairman of the executive committee, each of whom, by virtue of his offiiv, 
shall lx; a member of the finance committee, .‘lo far as practicable, each of the 4 
electixl memliers of the finance committee shall be a |xTson of experience in matters 
of finance, and, so far as practicable, the 4 elected members shall be taken ixpially 
from the 3 classes of directors. Unless otherwise ordered by tbe board of directors, 
each elected meinber of the finance committee shall continue to be a member thereof 
until the expiration of his term of office as a diri'ctor. 

The finance committee shall have a|x»cial and general charge and control of all 
financial affairs of the company. The general couiKsel, the treasurer, the auditor, 
and the secretary, and tlanr respective offices shall be under the direct control and 
supervision of the finance committee. 

During the intervals between the meetings of the board of directora the finaiux; 
committee shall poa.s<'ss, andmav exercise, all the ixiwera of the board ofdirectorsin the 
managementof the financial affa'irsof the company, im hiding its piirehasesof imiperty, 
and the execution of legal instruments with or without the corporate seal in such 
manner as said committee shall ileeni to 1x; Ixwt for the interests of the company, in 
all cases in which a|x"cific directions shall not have been given by the Ixxird of 
directors. . ,. 

During the intervals between the mectingsiof the finance committee, and subject 
to its review, the chairman thereof shall posse.ra and may exercise any of the [xiwers 
of the committee except as from time to time shall lx; otherwise jirovided by resolu¬ 
tion of the board of directors, or of the finance committee, but not of the executive 
committee. 

Except as otherwise provided by the by-laws, or by resolution of the board of 
directors, all salaries and coiiqxinsations paid or payable by the conumny shall tx! 
fixed by the finance coimnittee. 

No director shall Ixicome a salaried employix; of the comiiany except by special vote 
of the finance committee. 

-Aktici.e IV.—Ojficcrji. 

Sec. 1. Offiem .—The executive officers of the company shall he a president, a 
vice-president, or more than one vice-president, a general counsel, a treasurer, a 
secretary, and an auditor, all of whom shall be elected by the board of directors. 

The Vxiard of directors may appoint such other officers as they shall deem neces¬ 
sary, who shall have such authority and shall perform such duties as from time to 
time may be prescritx.xl by the board of directors. 

TheTOwersand duties of the treasurer and secretary may lx; exercised and per- 
formeilhy the same |x?raon. •> .... 

In its discretion the board of directors, by the vote of a majon^ thereof, may leave 
unfilled, for any such ixiriixl as it may fix by resolution, any of%xi except those of 
president, treasurer, secretary, and auditor. 
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All officers and agents shall be subieet to removal at any time by the affirmative 
voteof a majority of the whole Itoard of directors. All officers, a^nts, and employees, 
other than officers appointed by the board of directors, shall hold office at the dis¬ 
cretion of the committee or of the officer appointing them. 

The finance committee shall have power to suspend the ({cneral counsel, the treas¬ 
urer, the secretary, or the auditor, and to remove anyone in the department of the 
general counsel, ot the treasurer, of the secretary, or of the auditor. The executive 
committee shall have power to remove all officers, agents, and employees of the com- 
l>any, except officers elected or appointed by the boarf of directors, and except 
oflicers, agents, and employees in the de|)artm’ent of the trea.surer, of the secretary, 
of the general counsel, or of the auditor. 

Sec. 2. Pmoen atul duliet of Ihepresidait .—^The president shall preside at all meet¬ 
ings of the stockholders, and of the board of directors, and by virtue of his office he 
shall he a member (but not chairman) of the executive commith-e and of the finance 
committee. Subject to the exc< utive committee, he shall have general charge of the 
business of the company, including manufacturing, mining, and transportation, may 
sign and execute all anthorixed bonds, contracts, or other obligations in the name of 
the company, and with the treasurer or an assistant treasurer may sign all certificates 
of the shares in the capital stock of the company. He shall do and perform such 
other duties as from time to time mav Ire assigneil to him by the boanl of directors. 

•Set. .?. Vm-pri'nidenlit .—The board of directors may appoint a vice-president or 
more than one vice-jiresident. Each vire-president shall have such powers and 
shall perform such duties as may be assigned to him by the board of directors. 

Shx\ 4. The getimd cwo/wf.—The general counsel shall be the, chief consulting 
officer of the company in all legal matters, and, subject to tlu! board of directors aiul 
the finance l•omuutte<!, shall have general control of all matlers of legal import con- 
(terning the eomirany. 

Se(V 5. I’owirs and duties of Ireasiirer .—The treasurer shall have custody of all the 
funds and srx'urities of tln^ comininy which mav have come into his hands; when 
necessary or proiier be shall indorse on liehalf of the company, for collection, checks, 
notes, and other obligations and shall deisisit the same to the credit of the company 
in such bank or banks or depository as the boaril of directors or the finance comndt- 
tee may desii^nate; he shall sign all receipts and vouchers for payments made to the 
com|Kiny; jointly with such other officer as may Ixi designated by the finance com¬ 
mittee he shall sign all checks made by the company, and shall jiay out and disiiose 
of the same under the direction of the boanl or of the finance committee; be snail 
sign, with the president, or such other [xu-son or persons as may Ixi designated for 
the purpose by the boanl of directors or the finance committee, all bills of exchange 
and promissory notes of the company; he may sign, with the president or a vice- 
president, all certificates of shari>s in the capital stock; whenever rerpiired by the 
lioard of dinictors or by the finance committee be shall render a statement of his 
cash aci-onnt; he shall enter regularly, in books of the com])any to he kept by him 
for the purpose, full ami lUx-urate account of all moneys received and paid by him 
on account of the company; he shall, at all reasonable times, exhibit his Iwoks and 
accounts to any dirin tor of the company upon application at the office of the com¬ 
pany during business hours; and he shall jierfonn all acts iiu'ident to the ixisition of 
treasurer, subject to the control ot the board of directors or of the finance couunittoe. 
By virtue of his office the treasurer shall be assistant secretary. 

He shall give a bond for the faithful di.scharge of his duties in such sum as the 
board of directors or the finance committee may reipnre. 

Sec. (I. Amstant tremurem .—The board of directors or the finance committee may 
appoint an assistant treasurer or more than one assistant treasurer. Each assistant 
treasurer shall have such powers and shall perform such duties as may be assigned to 
him by the lioard of directors or by the finance committee. 

Sec. 1.—Powers mid duties of seeretnnj .—The secretary shall keep the minutes of all 
meetings of the boanl of directors, and "the minute's of all meetings of the stockholders, 
and also (unless otherwise directed by the. finance committee) the minutes of all 
committees in books provided for that purpose; he shall attend to the giving and 
serving of all notices of the comjiany; he may sign with the president in the name of 
the company all contracts authorized by the board of directors or by the finanee 
eommitte,and, when so ordered by the board of diiectors or the finance committee, 
be shall affix the seal of the company thereto; ho shall have charge of the certificate 
nooks, transfer books, and stock leilgers, and such other Ixxiks and paiiers as the 
lioard of directors or the finance committee may direct, all of which shall, at all 
times, be open to the examination oi any director, upon application at 
fn s’* during business hours; and he shall in general perform all 

the duties incident to the office of secretary, subject to the control of the board of 



dir^rs^d of the commits. By virtue of bw oSice the secretary shall he 

assistant treasurer. . 

Sec. 8. AaniMani neeretarks—The board of directors or the flnance committee may 
appoint one assistant secretary or more than one assistant secretary. Each assistant 
secretary shall have such powers and shall perforin such duties as may be assigned 
to him by the board of directors or by the finance committee. 

Sec. 9.' dudiior.—The auditor shall be the principal officer i n charge of the accounts 
of the conipanv, and shall perform such duties as from time to time may be assigned 
to him by tlie board of directors or the finance committee. 

Sbc’. 10. roitny upon siocht.—Unless otherwise ordereil by the boanl of directors 
or by the finance committee, the chainnan of the finance committee or the chairman 
of the executive committee shall have full {lower and authority in behalf of the com¬ 
pany to attend and to act and to vote at any meetings of stockholders of any corpo¬ 
ration in which the coinjiany may hold stock, and at any such meeting shall possess 
and may excrci.se 'any and all the rights and {lowere incident to the ownership of 
such stock and which, as the owner thereof, the coniiiany might have posscssetl and 
exercised if present. The board of directors or tlio finance committee, by resolution, 
from time to time, may confer like {lowers upon any other {lerson or persons. 

.ViiTici.E V .—('apitol Ktock —iSVaf. 

Sec. 1. tWi/icofes o/.s/mrp».—The certificates for shares of the capital stock of the 
conijianv shall lie in such form, not inconsistent with the certificate of incor|ioration, 
as shall'lie preparetl or lie approvwl by the board of directors. Tlie certificates shall 
be signed by the {iresident or a vice-president, and also by the treasurer or an assist¬ 
ant treasurer. 

All certificates shall be consecutively numbered. The name of the person owning 
the shares represented thereby, with the number of such shares and the date of issue, 
shall be entered on the company’s books. 

No certificate shall txi valid unless it tic signeil by the president or a vice-president, 
and by the treasurer oy an assistant triasurer. 

All certificates surrendered to the company shall be canceled, and no new certifi¬ 
cate shall lie issued until the former certificate for the same number of shares of the 
same class shall have been surrendered and canceled. 

Sec. 2. Tramfer of .cAn its. —.Shares in the capital stock of the comjiany shall lie 
transferred only on the liooksof the cympany by the holder thereof in person, or 
by his attorney, u{ion surrender and cancellation of certificates for a like numlier of 
shares. . , , „ 

Sec. 3. Uegulnticm.—lhe board of directors, and the finance committee also, shall 
have power and authority to make all such rules and regulations as, respecti vely, they 
may deem ex|>edient concerning the issue, transfer, and registration of certificates for 
shares of the capital stock of the company. 

The board of directors or the finance committee may ajiiioint a transfer agent and 
a registrar of transfers, and may require all stock certificates to taiar the signature of 
such transfer agent and of such registrar of transfers. 

Sec. 4. Closing of Immfer hookx.—The eUivk transfer books shall lie closed, for the 
meetings of the shHikholilers and for the paylnent of dividends during such jieriods 
as from time to time may lie Hxeil by the board of directors or by the finance com¬ 
mittee, and during such {leriods no stock shall be transferable. 

Sec. 6. Pindemls.—The Ixiard of directors may declare dividends from the surplus 
or net profits of the company over and almve tne amount which from time to time 
nm be fixed by the Ixiard as the amount to lie reserved as working coital. 

The dates for the declaration of dividends U{ion the preferred stock, nnd u^n the 
common stock, of the conqiany shall lie the days by these by-laws fixeil for the regu¬ 
lar monthly meetings of the board of directors in the months of April, July, Oidoher, 
and January in eacn year, on which days the board of directors, in its discretion, 
shall declare what, if any, dividends shall be declared upon the preferred stock, and 
the common stock, or either of such stocks. 

The dividends on the preferred stock shall lie {layable quarterly, on the fourth 
Wednesday next after the several dates of the declaration thereof. 

Sec. 6. H''oriUny raptCii/.—The directors shall not be required in January in each 
year, after reserving over and above its capital strxik {laid in as a working capital for 
said cor{)oration, such sum, if any, as shall have Ijeen fixed by the stockholders, to 
declare a dividend among its stockholders of the whole of its accumulated profits 
exc^ing the amount so reserved, and {lay the same to such stockholders on demand; 
but the bt»rd of directors may fix a sum which may be set aside or reserved, over 
and almve the company’s capital {laid in, as a working capital for the coin{)any, and 
from time to time tliey may increase, diminish, and vary the saqje in their abeolute 
judgment and discretion. 
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Sue. 7. CorpmUe seal .—^The Imartl of dimtoH sliall provide ti suitable seal con¬ 
taining the name of the company, which ai>al siiail Ik- in (diai^; of the secretary, it 
and wmeu so directed by the board of directors (jr by the finance committee. A 
duplicate of the seal may be kept and used l)y tlie tn^asurer or i)y any assistant secre- 
Uiry or assistant treasurer. 

Akticlk VI.— Ammdmenis. 

Sec. I. The board of directors shall have power to make, amend, and rei)eal the 
liy-laws of the (wnpany, by vob? of a majority of all of tlie directors, at any regular 
or si)ecial meeting of the Imarci, provicied tliat notice of intention to make, amend, 
or repeal the l)y-laws, in wliole or in part, shall liave la-en given at the next preced¬ 
ing meeting; or without any such notice, by a vote of two-tliirds of all of tlie 
directors. 


W.vsiiixoToN, I). (!., May Id, IMl. 

TESTIMONY OF HERMON B. BUTLER, 

Vk‘e-jyre,vdeiif and seneinry. ./. T. Jiyerwn tO ,SVw. 

The (Kimmission met at 10.48 a. m., Mr. Pliiilips presiding. Mr. FJermon B. But¬ 
ler was introduced as a witneas, and, Ixiing duly sworn, testilied as follows: 

tf. (By Mr. Jknks. ) Will you give your name, addre.ss, and occupation.—A. Her- 
mon B. Butler; I am vi(*-preaident and secretary of tlie firm of J. T. Ryerson & Son, 
Cliicago. 

(J. How long have you been engaged in the iron and steel business?—A. Eighteen 
years at Chicago. 

Q. I understand you have a brief statement in answer to some questions that were 
sent to you. If you will Ik: kind enough to jirescut tlial first we will then question 
you.—A. (Reading.) 

Your witness is a member of the firm of .Icxseph T. Ryei-son & .Son, iron merchants, 
dealing in iron and steel in the form of bars, sheets, plates, tulies. 

VAI.UATIONS IN THE WHOLESALE I’KICE OE IRON—HOW AESECTEU BY THE MIDDLEMAN— 
THEIR INELIIENCE ON THE CONSUMER. 

In considering the “ influence of combinations upon the iron trade as has been 
shown during the last few years,” certain phases of the past may tie considered. 
Iron is the barometer of general business, indicatiug tlie confidence or distrust of all 
trades. It is bought, sold, and contracted for in large amounts. Those engaged in 
its manufacture and distribution employ large capital, and are watchful of every 
slight influence that would affect its price. Tliey are necessarily in constant ann 
intimate relation with all otiier large interests, transportation, agriculture, mining, 
and finance. This sensitivem-ss on the part of those engaged in the business is 
reflected by the extreme fluctuations iii prices. As an illustration, steel bars have 
sold in Chicago as follows: 


1898, per ton of 2,000 jiounds, minimum.|19 

1899, per ton of 2,000 pounds, maxiniuin. 46 

1900, iKjr ton of 2,000 ixninds, minimum. 22 

1901, per ton of 2,000 pounds, maximum. 33 


During the progress of these fluctuations I doubt if the actual consumption was 
increased or diminislied more than 15 per cent. It is those who stand between con¬ 
sumer and producer that are largely responsible for the expansion or contraction in 
the demand. In speaking of “ consumer,” I mean the man who finally pays for the 
Imishctl article, be it household utensil, farm machine, building material, or railroad 
iKiuipment. It is in his hands that the article begins to wear out and where new 
wants are createii. By “ middlemen ” I mean all nianufacturcra from the individual 
worker in the country villages to the great employer of thousands of men in so many 
“ enterprises. In a smaller way, but more generally regarded as the 

middleman,” is the dealer, be he country dealer or great inercliant or joblier. 
^TOtween the consumer and the producer are many “ middlemen.” We may 
pegm, for example, with the blacksmith who carries a few kegs of horseshoes. He 
IS supplied by his country storekeeper, while tlie latter in turn draws on the large 
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city jobber. Here are three so-called “ middlemen,” whoso stoeks never appear in 
stall sties, but who are ail powerful in affec^ting pricM (no statistics are kept except 
of pig iron produced or in storage yards). In the face of approac^hing good times 
each of these anticipates a few months’ requirements by free buying. As uncertainty 
and doubt comes, the buying is from “ hand to mouth,” and, if continued, leads to 
loss, which eventually falls largely on the manufacturer. Some who have a long 
enough purse continue to oprate at a loss, while their less favored coinptitors sus¬ 
pend operations and await the return of the demand. These fluctuations have 
offered attractive flelds for speculation, and have affected the smallest retail buyers 
as well as the one who operates in millions of tons. It is my contention, therefore, 
that while statistics may show great differences in the apparent demand, as repre¬ 
sented by tonnage production in varying years, they do nqf show what goes to the 
consumer, but rather show the siieculative demands. 

flow fares the consumer during these fluctuations? He continually jiays the same 
amount for shoeing his horses or repairing his farm machinery, re^nlless of the 
Pittsburg price of steel billets or any finished form of the same. Neither you nor I 
find our household utensils, clothing, fowl, rent. Insurance premiums, bank interest, 
railroad fares in town or abroad, affected liy the varying values of iron and steel; 
but rather do we know that what we produce or self shows a larger profit or is in 
greater demand when iron or steel is high, while, at tlie same time, there is little, if 
any, material increase in the cost of the necessities of life. 

ORIOIN os TRAOK A<iREE.VIKNTS ANI> COMBINATIONS. 

Associated with the inevitable fluctuations in prices, trade agreements or combi¬ 
nations have come into existence with every upward wave in values. They have 
seldom been the cause of, but rather a |)art of, all such movements. Their end came 
asprices receded. They were the formal or publicannouncement of a uniformadvance 
af&ting all alike, rather than an effort to secure an abnormal profit by stifling com- 
ptition. 

These agreements have lieen made between manufacturers producing like prod¬ 
ucts, dealers handling similar materials in large cities as well as in small towns. 
Those entering into the.se agreements have had in view very moderate and reason¬ 
able ideas as to profit, but manufacturers and other buyers and users, as shown before, 
always scent in these iron “combinations” higher jirices, and their enlarged pur¬ 
chases are responsible for the advances that always follow. 

Following every trade agreement there appears such a demand as would warrant 
the supposition tfiat the stocks of the country were exhausted. Prices advance in 
spite of the effort to prevent a rise on the part of those who would profit most by 
this eondition. Comptition follows, overproduction is apparent, ana profits disap¬ 
pear until business is conducted at a los.s except by those most favored. 

At this point economies in manufacture never dreamed of before anil new forms 
of consumption hitherto unknown are developed, until prices again advance, when 
trade agreements are once more entered into, and up and down prices go and ever 
will go. 

Without further generalization I will express spcifically my prsonal views a.s 
to the pints propoundeil by your distinguisned exprt. 

As I admit early in this discussion, there have lieen “ combinations ” in iron and 
steel. I use the word “combination” as expressing all forms of trade ^reements, 
pols, etc. They have been a prt of every upward movement in prices. They 
have served to draw public attention to supposedly large, but, as dcvelopeil, tera- 
prary profits, and after every upward wave there has followed acotjgtantly lower 
level; lower, I believe, than if there had been no combinations. I am prepred to 
defend this proposition. 

INFLUK.NCE OE COMBINATIONS UPON WAOES. 

The “influence of combinations upn wages” has been beneficial, I believe. It is 
a safe axiom that those concerns who are the roost successful py the largest wages. 
If combinations are able to induce large profits, the wage-earner, by this fact, must 
benefit. He can secure better terms from one who is making money than from him 
who is not, and he has greater opprtunities for learning the facts regarding this mat¬ 
ter from a large organization than from a small organization or an individual owner. 

If the public press is to be depndeil upon, organized labor welcomes the new order 
of business, and we must accept its judgment. It is said that much of the labor 
which deals with the selling or accounting of varfous concerns could be done away 
with were these concerns oprated under one head. This may be true, but at the 
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same time there would be the necessary addition of new or eidarged departments to 
deal with cost keeping or statistiiail records, and i iirried to a relinement unknown or 
unnecessary in smaller or individual ci>neeriis. This would make the busiuess a 
science, and would al)»rb much of the labor that iniglit seem superiluous on account 
of organization. Nor is it to be supposed that the great “captains of industry” are 
to receive less for their arlded resjxinsibilities thau they received when they were 
controlling smaller industries. 

BPPKCTB op CO.MIIINATIONS, BENEPICIAl, OH INJUHIOCS. 


1 am hardly prepared to sireak as a pro])het with reference to the beneficial or 
injurious effect of coinbinatioiis. It will lie the fellow whose bx' is stepped on that 
will make more noise than the thousands who are i|uietly and hapjiily pursuing 
their callings. With every development of human life some must suffer. Steam 
was death to the stage coach and iietrolenm to the tallow dip. If tlie new condi¬ 
tions are best tor the greatest number they will survive, and no man, much less your 
witness, can guess better than this. 

KE.MEI)IAI. l,l;<ilHI.ATION. 

“ Possible legislation to remedy any evils of combination” would be fruitless, in 
my judgment. The public has not prolited by its attenipl.s to secure lietter terms 
from the railroads by appealing to the legislature. If any dozen men are in busi¬ 
ness, and coniiieting vyith one anotber for a liveliborsl, and they tind .smne effort is 
made to curtail their individual earnings, they will cranbine as one body and secure 
such a vantage ground as n ill enable them in the future to gain greater advantages 
than if they had been left to compete with one another. Comiietition will not cease 
so long as there is a human mind. It is, however, to be on a larger scale, with less 
waste and more intelligence, less speculation and more ojienneas. The quality of 
products is to be raised and extreme fluctuations are to be ended; but legislation, 
from the standpoint of a disinterested layman, can not serve to increase conqietition, 
but rather lessen it. 


EPPPXT OP AN INCHKASE IN THE PRICE OP IRON AND STEEL CPOX THE CONSC.MER. 

tj. (By Mr. .Ienks.) 1 understand yon to say that the incrca.se in the iirice of iron 
and steel does not affect the small consumer. In your indgment, does the increase 
in the jiriceof iron and steel tubes, such as arc used for siipiilvinggas to houses, water 
and heating jiurposes, etc., incrca.se the cost of pinmbiiig to tlie consumer?—Tliat 
would considerably iiiiTease the cost to the man doing jihmibing. 

Q. Suppose a man was building?—A. For a iicAv hou."e it would add to the cost. 

Q. That is simply one illnstratioii. Do you think that siieaking generally one 
could say that the I'ost lo the consumer is not iiicrca-ed by the great increase in the 
price of iron and steel in the last few' years?—A. I sbouUl say to the small consumer 
It would represent a very small increase, while to the man tiiat would buy a carload 
it would show a large increase. 


THE PL’RCriASE OP IRON AND .STEEL IIV MIPDLE.MEX POK SPPX'IT.ATIVK l>l'HPOSE.S. 

Q. You have spoken of the persons who stand between the jirodneer and the eon- 
suiner. Are they responsible for the incrensed price in any wav other than through 
the fact that they buy in advance tor sjieciilative purposes?—A. I think nobody would 
deny it is a speculative purchase. 1 could best illustrate that bv the conditions that 
have prevailed for the past 2 or 3 years. 1 n 18119 we htul a very large advance in iron 
and steel. Prices started from as low as 1 cent a pound and went up to as high as 2 j or 8 
cents a pound. That inaxinimn [irice was reached in the early i«irt of 1899. As the 
election ap[)roached, or rather as the convention ap]iroaclied ainl the election came 
niKin ns, prices went down, and during that time there was great activity in agricul¬ 
tural interests. They were free buyers, but our salesmen reported that the little 
storekeeper, the man who wasacc.iistonied to carry 10 kegs of wire nails, ora few reels 
ot wire rope, or a few horseshoes, allowed his stock to run down to the very lowest 
point. The consumption was going on steadily all the time, and when the'election 
was decidiNl, and it seemed as though we, would havegwid prices, then these same 
IHsiplo replenished their stocks, deliveries became more and more delayed, and there 
was a rush of business, as tliere is to-day. I do not think the consnmiition varied 
more than 15 per cent. Con.'ilinqition was going on continuously all the time. 
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Q. You spoke of prices going down decidedly just a little while before the elation, 
owiM to the uncertainty as to the future. Was that the cause, in your judgment?— 


ECONOMIES RBAUZEI) BY CONSOUDATION. 

Q. You spoke also of the various economies that could bo effected by consolidation. 
Wili you enumerate briefly what the chief economies are, in your judgment?—A. 
If there are 6 concerns there are 5 presidents, 5 secretaries, 5 treasurers, and so on. 
Under consolidatjon they would be reduced to 1 president, and possibly the other 
persons might be regarded as the executive board. There are fewer liranch offices, 
which are very expensive. There is less expense entailed in the effort to secure busi¬ 
ness. Of course the same economies would apply to all the'Various departments. 

Q. The economies, then, in your judgment, are largely the saving of labor, par¬ 
ticularly in the administrative end?—A. I do not maintain that there is necessarily 
a raving in money, but there is a saving in the number of people who are doing cer¬ 
tain kinds of work. 


RELATIVE EFPICIE.VCY OF ADMINISTUATION IN LARGE AND SMALL SCALE PRODUCTION. 

Q. In your judgment, is the administration in a large establishment likely to be 
more or less effective than in a large one?—A. It ought to be more effective. 

Q. From your experience, would you ray that it had been?—A. Anything I could 
ray lyoiild he (lurely theoretical. Tliat would provoke a discussion as to whether 
the individualism of the old imdhods would develop a liigher quality than the 
specialization of the new metliods. That is pure theory, and I am not comiietent to 
give an opinion on that. 

Q. It was largely along that line that I asked the question. We have had consid¬ 
erable testimony on both sides, some thinking that the interest of the individual 
proilucer would enable him to he more successful than a person working on a salary 
for a large cor{X)ration. . On the other hand, the efficiency of organization has been 
brought out; and it was along that line that I wished your opinion, if you had one 
that was at all definite.—A. In the conduct of our own business, 1 Ixdieve that the 
best service is done where those assiaiiated with us profited in proportion as we prof- 
iteil. That is the way we conduct our business, ami 1 think that is the wav tlie most 
suciressful concerns in general have condacted their business. 

Q. Would yon explain that a little more in detail? Does that mean, as the profits 
of a large organization increase, they should he Riore or less divided among the work¬ 
ers?—A. To get the liest results, yes. 

EFFEITT OF COMBINATIONS UPON CO.MPETITION. 

Q. Do you think that under the system of consolidation there is likely to be a 
substantial suppression of competition?—A. No; I should ray it would be developed. 

Q. Will you explain a little more in detail what you mean by that?—A. Well, I 
suppose the purjiost! of that organization which has been effected recently is for the 
purpose of making money-largidy by tlie practice of economies. Now, the profits 
are not usually voluntarily diminishcil in business. If every manufacturer would 
make his profits baseil on a 6 jier cent basis, he would not have much comiietition, but 
if by any apparent monopoly he magnifies those profits, it is an encouragement to 
other people to enter into eompetition with him. Personally, I would welcome high 
prices in any commodity, liecause there follows lower prices, which wouki not other¬ 
wise exist unless the prolits were large. I think an illustration of that is seen in the 
condition of the tin-plate business in Wales. Profits have been very small. 
they lieen large they could have accumulated enough to introduce labor-saving 
devices, as has been the case with onr American manufacturers, and in that way 
greatly reduce the coat; but fieing without any money, they could not do so. 

Q. There have been, of course, a great many consolidations in the iron and steel 
industries during the last few years. Has it been your experience that there has 
b^n any particularly monopolistic effect from these consolidations? Is there any 
difficulty in securing a sufficient supply of gooiis?—A. There was never any diffi¬ 
culty in securing supplies. Any one has been able to get an abundance of supplies 
on equal terms with other consumers, and at prices which are satisfactory. 

Q. Do you mean to get supplies from the consolidation or outside, or either?— 
A. From the consolidation or other concerns. 

Q. It would be your judgment, then, that these farious consolidations have not 
succeeded in stifling competition?—A. I think no effort has been made to do so. 
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Q. Do I understand yon to take the general position that pri(»s in the long run im; 
lowered by combinations?—A. Yes. 

Q. Although temi)orarily they have been raised?—A. By the lar^ profits that 
result from these combinations new and similar enterprises are entered u|ion. Then, 
as I stated, there comes an excess of production and prices drop, and new forms of 
economy are absolutely necessary in oraer to survive. 

STIMULUS GIVEN BY COMBINATIONS TO THE ESTABUSHMENT OF NEW PI,ANTS AND TO THE 
ADOPTION OF IMPROVED METHODS. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does that combination aid in the establishment of new 
plants?—A. Largely. 

Q. And in the establishment of these new plants the most improved methods are 
applied?-A. Necessarily, yes. I might illastrate that by thecase of a friend of mine 
who was a large manufacturer and making alxiut $50,000 a year. He had a very 
comfortable business. When the panic of 1893-1895 came on, pri<»s wont to a level 
where he was losing money. At this point he introduced labor-saving devices, 
watched all his expenses, and in the next year following this he came out even. Then 
tlie good times followed after 1896-97, and he then made $50,000 a year, which was 
really the result of the economies forced upon him by the hard times. That is my 
[Kiint. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) In the same way economies will be forced by the more vigor¬ 
ous competition of combinations?-A. I should say that if a manufacturer of iron 
and steel should put up a jilant of the most modern character to-day, it would be 
antiquated in 5 years. 

(OMPETITION between COMBINATIONS AND INDEPENDENT CO.SCERNS. 

Q. (By Mr. Phii.ups. ) Has any competition of any magnitude sprung up since the 
new combinations have been fonned, and, if so, where are the new plants? You have 
alluded, for instance, to the tin plate and other combinations and the recent combines 
in steel and iron.— A. There are a good many very large steel coiu»rns in existence 
to-day outside of the United iStates Steel Corjxiration. 

Q. Have they lieen induced by the coudiination?—A. They were prior to the con¬ 
solidation. They were induceil to go into business by the general and unusual—I 
would say abnormal—pros|X‘rity of the inm and steel business in the last 4 years. 

Q. Do you think any reasonable sum of money could be put into the tin-plate 
industry in competition with this combination as it now exists with any hop^ of 
auc(«s8?—A. Well, a reasonable sum is a pretty hard thing to determine. There isa 
concern at Sharon, I’a. I think their capitalization is from 7 to 9 million. I do not 
know the exact amount. You can not conduct an iron business profitably except 
with a large capital. 

Q. Have these works starteil up yet?—A. Oh, yes; they are running. 

Q. How long?—A. I saw by the morning pajH'r that Mr. Schwab, the president of 
the United States Steel Cori>oration, visited their works yesterday, and said it was a 
very large and fine jdant. Some departments have been running, I think, for a 
month or two. 

Q, It is not long enough to know whether they can successfully compete with the 
combination?-A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Your i>oint is not that they could successfully compete, 
but in the natural order of things the effort would be made to compete?—A. Yes. 

th It would be dovelo|«si afterwards whether they could sticcessfiilly compete?— 
A. Time alone could determine that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would they not merely follow theiprice made by the 
combine?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that strictly competition?—A. Well, as merchants we employ salesmen, and 
the main purimse of a salesman is to find out the other fellow’s price. That is not 
what we tell him to do. We tell him to get orilers, but the main purpose is to find 
out the other man’s price, and if he finds it out and he. can not get an otiier at a 
nominal concession— a. concession too alight to be of im|)ortance—he is not worthy 
of the salary he is drawing. I do not think an absolutely level price is powible 
except on an advancing market. It has always lieen on an ailvancing market in all 
sorta of iron and steel interests. 

t 1 F**<WHab.) In the establishment of a small or great manufacturing 

establishment, is not the important tact that it goes into existence and bw^mes an 
unportant competitor, price or no price?—A. Yes; until it gets into the hands of the 
court 
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Q. And whether the competing company, great or small, generally accepts the 
price of the TOinbination or not, that eomixitlug company will ^et its product out and 
tlnd its customer and will possibly shade the price?—A. Yes; If necessary. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hauris.) In the case of severe competition, would not the large 
combinations be able to freeze out the small concerns?—A. It would be at such a 
frightful 8acrifi<'c that it would be suicidal to make any attempt in that direction. 

COMIHNATIONS ABE ADVANTAGEOUS TO THE SMAIA, CONCERNS. 

« 

Q. (By Mr. PniixiPS.) Well, (»uld they not follow the smaller concern into any 
given market, undersell in that partuaiiar market, and recoup in the general market?— 
A. 1 think they could reach markets that would not otherwise tie sought for or held 
by a small concern, but I would say this, as a general law: That combinations are 
always to the advantage of the small concerns. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenkh.) I wish you would follow that out a little further.—A. I would 
put that down as a general law. On the line which 1 said, a large concern has to 
apiiear under a formal, and generally under a public, program; a small concern has 
the advantage of keeping its methods and its oixirations to itself. It can seek spe- 
cialtiee on which there is a larger profit. It can conform its ojrerations to the iieculiar 
requirements of its customers, and it has the right to make a slight concession at all 
times, and in a way that is not known to the large concern. I would illustrate that 
by something that hapirened in Chicago. It was at the time the interstate-commerce 
law was passerl, and one of our larger clubs, the same as the Merchants’ Club, was 
diBc:us.sing this law. Senator Cullom, the author of the bill, was there sis one of the 
speakers, I believe, and naturally defended it, and there were present also either one 
or two of the corporation counsels of the railroads. They opiwsed it, but to uiy mind 
thesiieech of the evening was imale by Mr. Bartlett, of Hibbard, Siamcer, Bartlett 
& Co. They are probably the largest hardware dealers in this country. Mr. Bart¬ 
lett, in the course of his speech, made the remark that 1 have just made—that there 
never had been a combination maintained in his business, and that a combination 
was always to the advantage of the little fellow, whose growth was at the expense 
of the large concerns. 

Q. (By Mr. PuiLura.) Then what is the benefit of all these large concerns? Why 
should we have combinations if the smaller ojierators have the advantage over the 
larger ones?—A. Well, if you and I are running small grocery stores diagonally 
across the street, and we each employ a clerk, a telephone, and a delivery wagon, 
and you come to me ami say, “Now, you must sell out to me and we will run one 
concern. We will get rid of one of tho.se defivery wagons and get rid of one of the 
clerks, and I will give you a job as my chief salesman.’’ Under the new arrange¬ 
ment there is apparently an immediate advantage, but we begin to get a little more 
money, and we have more courage; we get a front seat in the church, and finally 
our scale of living gets onto a plane which involves [xtrsonal expenditures which 
we never contemplaterl liefore. Now, another fellow comes along and goes back 
to the corner that I left, and his growtli is at your expense and my expense. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) 1 should like to ask you if you believe that small produc 
ers and refiners of oil benefit by the great Staudanl Oil combination?—A. I am not 
in the oil business. 

Q. Do you think the principle you siieak about applies in that business?—A. I 
would say this: I pay less money for the oil I burn on my table than for the water I 
drink. 

Q. I would like to ask you if you believe that, since there are independent produc¬ 
ers and refiners of oil who are conducting business at a profit, this principle you 
speak about enables them to continue?—.4. I can say from hearsay, hut not from 
personal knowledge, that there are a number of independent refiners who are niak- 
mg a great deal of money on actual capital employetf. I could not name you those 
concerns, but I am told that that is true. 

Q. And the octopus has benefited instead of injured them?—A. I should say it 
would. 

Q. Is it or is it not a fact that the Standard Oil Company has followed up the inde¬ 
pendent refiners and sold in given markets at a much less pri«! than it has sold k 
the general consumer, and has followed them from market to market and destroyed 
their business, over and over again?—A. It is so stated in Mr. Lloyd’s book, Wealtl 
V, Commonwealth. 

Q. (By Mr. Fab«uiiar.) Is it not a fact that the smaller foundries, which raanu 
facture sundries, often reap a profit amounting to 20 or even 30 or more per cent ii 
casting, manufacturing, and finishing of products which the larger manufacturer! 
never handle at all?—A. The smaller a manufacturer is the greater his percentage o 
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profit must bo. I should say that that is a pndty fair rule, becausi^the fixed charges 
if a small mncern arc very great in proportion to the profit. That is, a eonreni 
could just as well melt 20 tons a day as 1. 

Q. Is it not true that nearly all of thoss! small coiuarns have the advantage in 
making the jtritxi and doiny the work for all odd-sized eastings?—A. That is by 
reason of their propinquity; it is a matter of convenience. 

Q. larger concerns never wimpete in that at all, so that the sundry manufacturing 
in the United States must lie quite a lame figure for these small concerns?—A. Yea. 

Q. And isn't here a lase where a considerable jirofit goes to the small eoncerna that 
does not go to the larger ones?—A. Yes. 

(J. Since the organization of the .steel combinations of 2 or H years ago (not lefer- 
ring to the United States Steei Corporation) there iiave iieen in existence, in apparent 
pros|S‘rity, several indefiendent iron anil .steel manufactories?—A. Oh, they have all 
maile tremendous profits. 

y. You have been able to get su|iplics as reaxlily from independent concerns as 
from the combinations themselves, and, anhstantially, on as gooii terms?—A. The 
only diflieulty in getting supplies has Iwen by rcaaoii of the great demand, that is 
all; there has Iieen no other trouble of any kind. 

KXl’OHT .vs COMI'AHEn WITH HO.VIE I'KICES O.N IKO.S AND STEEL. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks. ) Can yon give any information with reference to the relative 
prices of iron and steel for export as compared with those for liome consumption?— 
A. Well, in our line there is no difference. We do some export business, and in 
our ncgotialions in the last 2 or 2 years we made a distinct effort to get a lower price, 
by reason of its being exisirt business, and we were unsuccessful. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What is your line?—A. We are dealers in boiler plates, 
bar iron, sheets, and prisiucts of that kind. 

Q. Are you jobbers?—A. You may call us jobbers; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) According to your exix'rience of the last 2 or 3 years, you 
have been unable to give a lower price for ex|S)rt than for home consumption?—.4. 
Yes. There is another very curious thing about busine.ss, and it is human. If any 
of you gentlemen are in business 1 think you will recognize it. A man usually gets 
a tietter price for what he sells at home than aliroad. Business that is at my door 
1 think belongs to me, but I am willing to make a sacrifice to get a foreign market, 
Ixicause liy that very process I reduce my cost at borne. By a foreign market I mean 
a market outside of mv natural territory. 1 would say the t'hicago merchants sold 
for less money in Omaha than they did in Peoria, becansi* they are either competing 
with St. Paid on one side or St. Isiuis on the other, and 1 would sav that they sold 
for less money in Denver than in Omaha, and for even lc.ss in San Prancisco than in 
Denver. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) On that same principle the great combinations will sell 
cheaper m England or (iermany or Knssia than they will in the United States?—A. 
I think we all would do that. 1 would call that very similar to exploiting a mine. 
Now, the imprudent man would exhaust his ore and take his profit and close up the 
mine. A prudent man takes a certain amount of his profit iii deail work, vou may 
call it, advancing its snreness in the continuation of the business. To get business, 
for example, from Portland, the method may be adojited of sending a salesman there 
atu very laige exiamse, or, on the other hand,a reduction in prices may be made to 
dealers there. Whichever way is adopted, the expense comes out of the profits in 
some form or other. Either the customer receives the benefit, or it is given to the 
salesman. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there no danger that the St. Ixiuis man or the 
Omaha man may make an invasion into that territory on the same principle?—A. 
Yes; they do. 

Q. Then it equalizes the price?—A. But he can not get back to my )ilacc; be can 
get a neutral point. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Do you think this same methml is employed by the foreign 
manufacturer to enter our market?—A. It has been in the laist. 

Q. Why not now?—A. They can not do it; their price's are too high to permit it. 

Q. Too high on account of what?—A. They can not produce over there nearly as 
cheaply as we can. 

Q. You think that is the only reason for their not coming into this territory?—A. 
Yes. 

the TARIKK AND COMPARATIVE LABOR COSTO. 

Q. What, then, is the use of the tariff?—A. You imam in reference to this at the 
present time? 

Q. Yes; any time. When we have reached a imiiit where we tan produce cheaper 
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than they can abroad what do we want a tariff for?—A. I aliould say that when the 
priia reaches that point the tariff ceases to be of any service to us. 

Q. This very statement you liave made to the effect that American goods are often 
sold abroad cheaper than thej' are sold in the United States has been given as an 
argument in favor of a reduction in the tariff. Do you think that is an argument in 
favor of the removal of tlie tariff?—A. Well, if I were a manufacturer 1 would say 
that that was not a snflicicnt argument; but as a taxpayer I should say that it was.' 

Q. Generally speaking, then, as a jobber and not as a manufacturer?—A. Well, a 
jobber is a very small factor in the whole situation. He is a distributer, and a man 
of very small importance in the fight. He is a very necessary man, however. 

Q. Mr. Schwab here the ottier day took very strong grounds against the removal 
of the tariff." He spoke proliably as a manufacturer then?—A. As I reatl it, the only 
thing he laid stress on was the tin-plate tariff. 

Q. He s()oke concerning the tariff on all goods where lalior formeil a large pro¬ 
portion of the product; on steel rails and billets he thought possibly there was not 
so much difference. Have you given any Ihouglit to that subject?—A. I have not 
considered the tariff, because it has not seemed a neisissary matter in the last 3 or 4 
years, we have lieen such free exporters. We have not had the slightest ditTiculty 
in getting business, and we have done business in Africa in eomjietition with England. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Have you been getting prices as high as you are getting in 
the United States?—A. Not only the prices, but the way we get the imsiiiess is easy. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciimak.) Where do you obtain the materials used in your busi¬ 
ness?—A. Largely in the Pittsburg district. 

Q. You buy from manufacturers?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are a middleman between the producers and consumers?—A. We are. 

Q. If you can take goods as middlemen and make a profit, certainly the manufac¬ 
turer selling directly to tlie foreign market can sell as cheaply as you can?—A. Cer¬ 
tainly. Our product was for material for the South African mines. We brought it 
up to Chicago and converted it into the shape in which it was to be userl—that is, in 
the form of tanks—and shipped it to Africa. 

Q. You applied an extra amount of labor to that raw material, did you not?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Can you give any idea how much labor teas thus supplied, and how much addi¬ 
tional cost was given to the product?—A. 1 can not answer that question. I will give 
you what I tliink yon are trying to get at in another way. We were able to getttiat 
business in Africa, first, tiecause the price of raw material in this country permitted 
us to do so in competition with the raw material in England, but more laigely because 
the methods of handling material in American shops is very much lietter than those 
in English shops. They are under the control of labor organizations there. That 
makes American competition very easy on engines, maidiinery, and anything of that 
kind. 

Q. Are your goods secured in any way by patents?—A. No. 

Q. Haven’t you labor organizations in your works?—A. We are not manufacturers. 
We sublet that work. 

Q. You know, of course, what the raw material costs you per ton. Can you state 
whatTOSt is added by reason of the work whiMi you do on every ton?—A. You know 
that varies with the nature of the work. Of course if jilatc steel was 'J cents a pound 
and additional lalior was a cent a pound there would be 50 per cent, and if plate steel 
was 1 cent a (lound and labor 1 cent, there would be 100 per cent. 

Q. It has been claimed that where lalair was a large element in the cost of the 
finished product, the neisssity for tariff protection was greater. I wanted to try and 
draw out, if I could, the additional labor cost that was added by reasofi of your han¬ 
dling the raw material which you received.—A. Of course the little we do is trilling 
as to the great general proiiosition, but in certain forms of sheet steel with which 1 
am familiar, I will say that the price to-day is lower in England than it is here. 
'That is, where there is ’a great deal of hand lalior. Theotherforms-thatis, of a thick 
material—are less here, because that work is done here with little labor. You start 
with asheet of steel like this [indicating] and pass it back and forth through the rolls, 
gradually bringing it down as thin as that [indicating]; when it gets down to that 
thickness they can lieat us to-day in price, because there is a great deal of common and 
very cheap labor, but where yon start with a thick piece like that [indicating] we can 
beat them. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Did you say you were not a manufacturer?—A. No; we 
are not. 

Q. You let your manufacturing?—A. We subleUit; yes. 


‘ Sec jip. 4tc, 4eMni, sui. 
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THB CNITKD STATEa STEEL CORPORATION. 

Q. You bw your material which is manufactured from the concerns of the Uniteil 
States Steel Corporation?—A. We do now; we did not at that time. I do not know 
that they have been selling as the United States Steel Corporation yet. 

Q. I would like to ask if any of the concerns of the United States Steel Corporation 
manufacture alon^ this line of yours?—A. No. 

Q. Is it not their intention to do that?—A. I think not. I am not competent to 
speak on that subject, but as a matter of business policy I sbould think it would be 
more natural for tbem, dealing in large quantities as they do, to deal rather in ton¬ 
nage than in finished products. 

Q. You think it is not their inUmtion to combine the manufacture of steel in all 
its ramifications?—A. 1 can not imagine any such intentions. 

KlINCTION OK THE .VIII)ni,E.MA.V IN THE IRON .\NI> STEEL TRADE. 

Q I was wondering whether it wa-. the intention of the Ignited States Steel Com¬ 
pany to eliminate the middlemen of your cbaracter and tlnis, as they say, to reduce 
the cost to the consumer by removing commissionsand profits between the prorlucer 
and the consumer.-^A. Well, I <an notanswer that. It is one of those things that 
keep us awake at night. Except during the experimental stage, I feel absolutely 
sure that there must be someone toe.stablish equilibrium between producer and con¬ 
sumer; otherwise there will Iki chaos in the business. If all stocks were held by the 
manufacturer, the public would suffer by reason of inability to obtain supplies under 
stress of accident or unexpected circumstances. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakouiiar. ) That is an argument for the continuation of the middle¬ 
man or the distributer?—A. That is my personal opinion. 1 think if I were a man¬ 
ufacturer I would view it that way. 

Q. Do youthink there will always be a necessity for middlemen in your business?— 
A. Our business has bwn a growing one, and I can not sec how it is possible to dis- 
Iieiise with a comxirn like ours. 

Q. When these great comliinations claim so much for their methods of direct dis- 
trihution they refer simply to the immediate product, do they not? Is there not in 
the iron trade, even if you do not include hantware, a large- |ierccntage of other 
products which are not in the combination at all, and yet which really require the 
services of concerns like Ryerson & (to. in order to reach the consumer in the most 
economical way?—A. A merchant conies in contact with the consumer in the infancy 
of the trade. Our concern, for example, has been doing husiiicas in Chicago for 
nearly 60 years, nourishing the trade in one way or another by credit or priest. 
There will doubtless come a time, however, when the large concerns will outgrow 
us. They have all grown up in Chicago since our house wa-s founded. When Mr. 
Ryerson began business in Chicago in 1S42 there was not even a railroad there. In 
our business the merchant serves as a buffer between the nianufacturer and the con¬ 
sumer, supplies the unexpected and the occasional want; he is the banker; he [ler- 
mits the manufacturer to oiierate when there is a sudden ce.ssation of orders; he is a 
regular depot store of supply. It is he who permits the consumer to have his wants 
supplied regularly. I should say the miildleman is the fly wheel of husiness if he 
does business legitimately, if he is honest, pays cash, and pays all eximnses of 
distribution. 

THE IRON AND STEEL TRADE DURINO RECENT YEARS—MOVEMENT OK PRICES. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) You spoke of the iron and steel business as having lieen 
abnormally good during the last 3 or 4 years. Do you mean that it has been 
unnatural, or that it has been unprecedentedly goo<l?—A. Well, I should say an 
advance in prices of 200 or 300 per cent gives abnormal prices. 

Q. What was the cause of that advance?—A. You recollect the dark days from 
1893 to 1895? I do not like to talk about these things now. 

Q. Prices were quite abnormally low’?—A. Abnormally low. 

Q. Then an advance?—A. People do not buy on a falling market. It chills pur- 
cliases when prices get down, and there are a thousand reasons why they are 
going lower where there is one for their going higher. The same is true when they 
get to the top; there are a thousand reasons why the prices are going just a little 
beyond. When prices were low you could get satisfaction easily; people seemed 
tb sell; business was stimulated, and there was a tremendous shortage. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii-s.) Did the prices go down from 50 to 75 per cent fielow cost? 
I ou have mid that they have gone up 200 or 300 per cent.—A. I said in 1899 prices 
advanced from 100 to 200 per cent. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What is your basis of comparison?—A. We started at the 
basis of J20 and went up to $45. 

Q. The $20 price was an abnormally low price?—A. Below cost. 

Q. Is it a fair compariaon to sjiealc of an abnormal advance over an abnormal 
re<luction?—A. When 1 say it was below cost, I mean it was below cost by a very 
little amount. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.ahkk. ) Somethinjt above cost would be normal, would it not?— 
A. A nianiifacturer ought to make 25 per cent profit on a business. 

Q. Then a jobiter must make .something?—A. Oh, a very small percentage. 

Q. .lobhers live for the public good, I suppose?—A. No; they are living for the 
johl)crs’ good. 

Q. Well, to be candi<l about it, a manufacturer must h^ve a little profit and the 
joblatr must have a little profit?—A. A manufacturer ought to have a large profit in 
this age when changes in the methods of pro<ln(^tion are so rapid. 

Q. (By Mr. Jknks.) It is normal for the manufacturers’ profit to be laiger than 
the otheira?—A. Yea; many fold larger. 

NEW I NKS Eon IKON AND STEEL—THEIK EFFECT Ul’ON FKICES. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.auke. ) Have there lieen any new uses of ste<4 and iron which 
would naturally call for an increased tonnage and justify by that demand an 
increased jirice?—A. There are new us(‘s coming constantly which enlarge the 
demand and cause higher prices to follow. 

Q. One or two of the largest manufacturers have testified before the commission 
that the new uses of steel for structural purpo.ses, frames for buildings, for vessels, 
and for bridges call for a tonnigje greater than all the world previously used. That 
being the case, and that being of recent occurrence, would not this extraordinary 
demand justify a considerable advance in price, that advance being perfectly nor¬ 
mal?—A. Yon mean an advance in profit or an advance in price? 

Q. PriixL—A, 1 should sa) the. advance in price was canseil by the many new 
uses. You have omitled one which I think is ipiite as im|)Ortant—that is, the use of 
steel in car buihling. I know in our particular branch of business—that is, heavy 
plates—there are more plates uswl in building cars to-day than would be repre- 
senteil by tlie entire prmluction of steel plates of 10 years ago. 

Q. That being the case, is it not a fiuit that when there is an increasing demar.d in 
the market for any commoility there is'nsnally a normal advance in price?—A. f do 
not think it is normal. I think that the minute that any of ns anticipate an advance, 
all of us rush in and try to get the advance liefore the other fellow does. This cre¬ 
ates an abnormal demand, and by the time this demand reaches the manufacturer 
it is greater than it ought to he. If we could all be patient we could all get our 
wants su])plied without any great advance in price. None of us are patient in the 
conduct of our business. The little fellow who has a blacksmith shop at the fourcor- 
ners, and who is accustomed to buy a ton of iron, notices by the papers that the 
price is going up, and he thinks he will buy 2 tons. That very thing extends all 
along the line. 

Q. You are siieaking of a charivcteristic oMiuman nature?—A. Ijini. 

Q. That is one phase of nature. What is normal is natural.—A. That is the nor¬ 
mal characteristic of us all. 

Q. IW human nature got to he taken into account in determining whether a 
demand is normal or not?—A. You can’t always determine whether a demand is 
normal or not by a measure of figures. 

Q. Is the market overstocked at the present time with iron and steel goods?—A. 
I should say there is a shortage rather than an overstock to-day. 

Q. Are prices unduly high in your judgment?—A. No; nobody could criticise 
prices to-day. 

Q. Then you say nothing is abnormal in the present condition of the market?—A. 
I would say there is a very much larger demand from the consumer than we have 
ever known before. 'That is effecterl by the demand for finished materials, farm 
machinery, stoves, and all sorts of household utensils. All interests of that kind 
are busier than ever before. 

Q. Is not that apt to lie the case when general prosperity prevails?—A. Coincident. 

Q. And the reverse when hard times are here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, then, which is the normal condition?—A. The normal condition is the 
fluctuating condition, I suiipose. We are moving up or down, expanding or contract¬ 
ing all the time. , 

Q. On the whole, the tendency is forward and upwanl, is it not?—^A. 1 should say 
the tendency is to a lower price and to a larger production. 
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FORCES PRKVENTWG TffK rNTRODUCTION OP IMPROVED MACHINERV. 

Q. You spoke of the tin-plate business in Wales and mentioned that owing to the 
smallness or the profits there the manufacturers were unable to introduce iniprovcd 
machinery.—A. Yes. 

(J. Have you ever hcani that the firm of K. Morewood A Co. had in their possession 
for several years an improved machine that the labor unions would not permit them 
to use?—A. I have not. T do not know anything about it. 

KFFEfrrs OF OVERCAl’ITALIZATIO.V. 

Q. (By Mr. Jrnks.) I wish to ask acpiestion with referencte to the capitalization 
of tliose larger comlnnations. It ha^ freciuently been asserted that many of the 
larger combinations, not merely in iron ami steel, I)ut along the whole line, arc con¬ 
siderably overcapitalized, and many j»eople think that is an injurious condition. I 
slioiild be glad if you wouhl exprewi an opinion witli reference to thi.s subject of over- 
capitalization, as to what you iimierstand by it, whether you think it is injurious, 
etc.—A. Well, I would answer that an<l make a personal ap])licati<m in my business. 
If we oapitaliz(Hl the good will of our husint'ss, it would l>e a burden to pay a divi¬ 
dend on that, and 1 presume if it should lie in our power to i»ay a dividend on that 
we woiihl try to do so, but it would require the employment of hii umi.sual effort 
and the <'rcation of profits which wi^ probably would find ilitlicult to maintain. 

Q. Yonrieleais, tnen, if 1 understand the anjjJication, that the proper Inisis of cap¬ 
italization would l)e tangible assets?—A. Well, T shoiihl say latigihlt^ and jissiired, as 
<listin(^t from prospective. 

(h Would you have the further opinion that capitalization alnve that is likely t<j 
increase tlie price to the consninor?—A. 1 sliould .sjiy it would have the (dfeet of 
stimulating competition, siiK'c every excossivt* (*ai>italization would a,ssu!m‘ a capitali¬ 
zation of good will which a competing concern would not lua^essarily hav(^ to he 
burdened with. 

Q. Ro that if the combinations attempt to capitalize* gissl will to any great extent, 
the result wouhl )>e that they would probably attempt to im rejise or pay dividends 
through prices rather higher than nonnal, and tliat would almost inevfluhly bring 
new (!om|)ctitors into t lie field. IstbatyouriaKsit ion?—A. That wouhl bemy ojiinion 
and niy deduction. 

INDUSTRIAL COMRINATIONS THE NATUKAL AND RENEKK’IAL DKVKLOl'MKNTS OF TRADE. 

Q- (By Senator Kyle.) As a jobber you are naturally inten\st,ed in tlic welfare of 
the retail dealers throughout the country, and of |M*ople generally?—A. We don’t stdl 
to dealers; our business is Iarg(‘ly with consumers. 

Q. Sp(>aking from the standpoint of a dealer, do you look with anxiety and ajipre- 
hension upon these combinations of great imlastri(*s tailed trusts?—A. No; 1 do not. 

Q. Do you think they work for tlie lienelil of tin* fwople?—A. 1 do. 

Q* (By Mr. Fauquiiak. ) Do you reganl these combinations lis a natural develop¬ 
ment of the trade and commerce of this country?—A. Ido. 

Q. (By Mr. Khnnedv.) You .'<ay that these industrial combinations came in the 
natural development of the trade of this (‘«mntry. Don’t they come in the natural 
development of the trade and commerce of (he world?—A. They do. 

Q. And this new development in industry, you think, wouhl come whether there 
was any tariff in this country or not?—A. I t would i^ome anyhow. It is the proc^ess 
of the elimination of unnecessarv expense.s. I can state an illustration of that. 
There are 2 largo concerns in the West making an article that goes to the farmer; 50 
tier cent of the cost of that article is in the distribution of it, and yet if those 2 con¬ 
cerns should combine and by so doing reduce their price 25 percent (which they 
could easily do and still make a much larger profit than now, by reason of the elim¬ 
ination of some of the distributers, salesmen, agents, etc.), there would be a clamor 
that the farmers were being robbed. 

Q. (By. Mr. A. L. Harris.) What kind of an industry is that?—A. Agricultural 
machinery. You know that in the bicycle Imsiness they used Uy spend ?>0 to 40 per 
cent of the retail price to get the bicycles into our hands. 

COMBINATIONS KHXUIl.ATKl) BY NATURAL LAWS—REMKDIAI. LKUIHI.ATION. 

Q- You say in your paper, I think, that legislation for the control of these com¬ 
binations w’ould be useless or unnecessary. By that do you mean that the laws of trade 
ire not subject to legislation?—A. I should say that we have good laws on the statute 
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books to^lay, bat the most relentless and untiring law is the law of supply and 
demand, and it reaches us instantly and individually. 

Q. Do you think that in the management of the entire business of the United 
States correctives enough are to be found in natural laws for all abuses, without requir¬ 
ing recourse to politicians and statutes?—A. I am an advocate of free and unrestricted 
competition, o|)erating under our laws to-day. 

(J. In other words, you think the business men of the United States can take care 
of themselves, take care of busineas, and at the same time be fair to consumers?—A. 
Yes; that is my judgment. 

Q. (By Senator Kylk. ) Do you think the so-called trusts are organized in restraint 
of comitetition?—A. Weil, I wouid say my answer to that would be that any effort 
to restrain trade would be reactive against the concerns attenyjting it, and they, and 
not the consumer, would suffer. 

Q. So the matter will ultimately c.irrect itself, in your judgment?—A. Of courae in 
a large enterprise the result is slower in operation, Imt in the end will be the same. 
We never have made any money by combination in any way, shape, or manner. We 
have always suffered by it. We have ha<i opportunities personally of going into com¬ 
binations, which we havedone in the past, but notin recentyears, liecause itdoes not 
pay. If we had a comiietitor in our own or another city that we could buy out, as 
we did once, the very minute we bought that coniKni out we reduced our price, 
simply because we knew that our trade would think that by means of our apparent 
monopoly we would enjoy for a short time a chance to take advantage of them. I 
think most business men would feel the same responsibility and act in the same way 
at once. 

DANOBa OK I,B(llSI..\TIN(i FOR TUB CONTROL OF INDIiSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Believing these combinations, then, to be natural and bene¬ 
ficial, yon see no reason why any of the goml laws existing at the present time should 
be changed merely to get lack at these combinations?—A. My answer to that 
would be that any law vrould lai in restraint of competition, because it would have 
to affect not only existing interests, but other interests of a similar nature which we 
must look forwanl to as being of the greatest benefit to the human race. Business 
has to lie done on a large scale, with the greatest [xiseible economy, and I would say 
that legislation woulcj be in the direction of restraint of trade. 

Q. Suppose a law should be ixissed whifh would injure an industry; which could 
stand the bad effect of that law the Ixtter, the United fStates Steel CorjiorBtion or 
some small concern that was competing with it?—A. That is a hani question to 
answer. Whether the stockholders of the Uniti'd StatesSteei Corporation, whomight 
be widows and orphans, could stand that better than an individual owner operating 
a plant I do not know. I should say in the long run tiie individual 0 (ierator would 
succeed. 

Q. Do you think the widows and orphans could stand the stress of a storm or 
shipwreck better than an athlete?—A. The athlete would probably be left to shift 
for himself, while the widow or oriihan would be put in a lifeboat. 

Q. (By Mr. I’iiillii's.) Have you anything to volunteer to the commission on 
any ground that you have not covered?—A. I IfSive not. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washinoton, D. C., May 17,1901. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. WILIIS 1. KING, 

Vice-chairman Jorm ct Laughtin, lAmiled. 

The commission met at 10.40 a. m., Mr. Phillips presiding. At that time Mr. Willis 
L. King was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Please state your name, address, and official position.-^A. 
Willis L. King; vice-chairman of the firm of Jones & Laughlin, Limited; Pitts¬ 
burg, Pa. 

BUSINESS AND CAPITALIZATION OK THE JONES 4 LAOOHLIN COMPANY. 

Q. What is the business of Jones & Laughlin?—A. The manufacture of steel, bar 
steel, structural steel, cold-rolled shafting and fittings,^pikra, and railroad specialto. 
Q. Can you tell about what the amount of your business is per annum?—A. We 
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have a yearly capacity of about 750,000 tons of pig metal, and something less than 
that of finished material—say about 600,000 tons. 

Q. About what would that represent from the money point of view?-A. Thevalue 
of the output would depend on the price. During the last year I would say it would 
represent about $20,000,000. 

Q. How long has this firm been in existenoc?—A. About 50 years. 

Q. You are not incorporated?—A. We operate under the limited |iartnersliip law 
of Pennsylvania. 

Q. Under this limited partnership law is there a tixeil capitalization?—A. Yes. 

Q. What i.s the capitalization of your coin[)any?- .$20,000,000. 

(J. (Uy Mr. PMI1.I.IPS. ) How long has it lieen capifalizeil at tliat?—A. I think some- 
thing over a year ago it was recapitalized. 

Q. Wtiat was tlie capital iirior to tliat time?—.!. Tlie original capital established 
sotne 2t) years ago was $5,0(KI,000. That was at the tinu* the' company was changed 
from a iiartnership to a limited partnership. 

.SOCllCB OK OttK SL'cet.V—Till! TABIKK O.N OKB .A.Mi SCUAC .STEEI.. 

Q. (By Mr. Jbnks. ) Where do yon get the ores that you use in your manufacture?— 
A. From the latke Superior district. 

Q. Do yon own your own mine.s there?—A. Yea. 

Q. Can you tell about what proportion of the ore prodiii't of that region you your¬ 
selves control?— A. We useabonta million and a quarter to a million and a half tons 
of ore per year; and I should say we hail 2tl to 25 or SO years’ supply, perhaps. 

Q. Do you mine more than yon need for your own use?—A. No. 

tj. Youareatile to supply your own needs entirely?— A. We shall be from this 
time on, hut we have not been .able to do .so until recently. 

Q. From whom have you heretofore been purchasing the ore that, you needed?— 
A. In the general market. 

Q. You have made a recent lairchase of ore mines?—A. Yes. 

(J. Do you use any im|X)rted ores?—.V, No. 

Q. Do you know whether ores are imported to any considerable extent?—.A. To 
smue extent in the eiistern partof Pennsylvania, near the seaeira.st, whore the freight 
is not a factor. 

Q. Where do the impoitod ores come from?—A. Princi|ially from Cuba; some 
from Spain. 

Q. Is there any tariff on ores?—A. Yes. 

tj. In your judgment does that affect tlie importation?—A. 1 tliink it is hardly 
sufficient to affect the importation to any great extent. 

Q. Do you know whether any scrap' steel is imported?—.!. Not at present, I 
believe. 

Q. What is your opinion as to the effect of the tariff on scrap steel on its importa¬ 
tion?—A. Without the tariff scrap might he u.se<l to a greater extent in tne eastern 
section of the country, hut I believe the railroad freight to our .section ivould prohibit 
it, anyway. 

Q. Where do you got the scrap steel that you use?—A. As a rule we buy it in the 
local market from railroads and luaiinfacturing establislimentH; but just at this time 
we supply ourselves with all the scrap steel we need. 

Q. The suggestion has been made that if it were not for the tariff on ores and scrap 
.steel the iron manufactories on the seaeoast would be very greatly enlarged, sti that 
those manufactories would lai better able than now to supply the western coast and the 
South, and in that way the importation of iron and steel from England would be shut 
out. What is your opinion on that general question?—A. I think the taking off of 
the tariff on ore would not have much effect as tar as supplying material generally to 
the United States. 

Q. That is, in your opinion, even without the tariff foreign ore would be substan¬ 
tially as expensive as the American ore?—A. Of course it would not be as expensive 
by the amount of the duty, but I am really somewhat at a loss in answering that 
question, because I do not recall the duty. Can you tell me? 

Q. It is $4 a ton on scrap steel and $0.40 a ton on ore.—A. That is what I thought 
The tariff on ore is very small and would not make enough difference to enable 
the eastern manufacturer to go into the West. 

9- Do you think the removal of the tariff on ore would be likely to reduce the 
price of the Lake Superior ore?—A. No; I do not think it would. 

Q. How docs the price of Ijike Superior ore at the present time compare with that 
of a year ago?—A. The price fixed tliis year on standard old range ores (which are 
regarded as the best grade of ore there) is $1.25 a ton lees than it was last year, 

762 - 32 
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Q. Are the Lake Superior ores controlled sufficiently by any one organization so that 
this organization substantially fixes the price for the country?—A. Well, the or^n- 
Ization you refer to would necessarily have ii great deal to do with fixing the price. 

Q. The price they fix would sul)8tantially control the market, you think?—A. Yes. 

Q. So the implication is that this 11.25 reduction is a reduction bytheUniteil 
States Steel Coriwration?—A. That is the way it is regarded by iron men generally. 

OHK MINES AS A BASIS OF CAPITALIZATION '—DCEATION OP' THE ORE SUPPLY. 

Q. (By Mr. Kenneoy.) What proportion docs the value of your ore in the mines 
liear to the capitaliltation of your company?—A. That is a pretty difficult (juestion. 

Q. Mr. Scliwal) stated that, in his opinion, the value of the ore in their mines was 
even greater than tlie capitalization of their conijiany.’ 1 \wint to know how you 
estimate yours?—A. In the first place we do not have such a large proportion of ore 
to our capital as the Unihsl States Steel Corporation. I would not like to say off¬ 
hand what 1 regard as the proper profiortion, liecause T want to answer the question 
intelligently. 

Q. Can you say what value per ton you put on your unminiid ore?—A. There are 
so many contingencies to change the price of ore that it is hard to answer that 
question. I do not believe I could answer it iiudigently. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In view of the limited supply of ore, and in view of the 
increasing demand for steel products, <lo you think there is likely to be an increasing 
value upon the ore?—A. My own opinion is that more ore will lie found as it is 
needed. 

Q. In that vicinity?—A. Perhaps not in that immediate vicinity, but po.s8ibly in 
Canada or some other available place. In other words, I believe the visible supply 
of ore is not all that we can expect in the future. As in the case of oil and gas, it is 
generally found when it is ncHided, and the higher priced it becomes, the greater 
effort is made to find it. 

Q. (By Mr. .fENKS.) You anticipate the discovery of more ores; I infer, then, that 
yon thiiik that one should not estimate the present value of the ore in the mine 
materially atxive its present selling price?—A. 1 would say, no. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiillii-s. ) Is it not more likely to become cheaper from year to year?— 
A. It IS apt, in my opinion, to act very much as oil has. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) From your knowledge and practical use of the Lake 
Superior ores would you say it is a’necessity to bring in foreign ores as auxiliaries 
in the fluxing and manufactiin", or have we in this country .sufficient ores of different 
qualities without making use of foreign ores?—A. We have sufficient ores here in 
great abundance. 

Q. lias there ever been an estimate, geological or otherwise, of the visible supply 
of ores in the lAike Supiwior region?—A. The researches of the individual firms up 
there, I understand, have demoiLstrated that u)) to this time the geological survey is 
quite accurate. They do not find a great deal of ore that is not ilown on the Govern¬ 
ment charts. But as I understand it, they have never gone ladow what is known as 
the green stone in the ore formation, until lately some ore has been found lielow 
that stone; so there is possibly a chance of fiiidiiig ore deeper down than they 
have anticipated. 

Q. You would say that for 80 or 100 years the Lake Superior district can supply 
ore for the steel manufacture of this country?—^A. I should say so. 

Q. (By Mr. Phili.ii's. ) Have they made any discoveries of ore of a good quality in 
Canada?—A. To some limited extent; not to a large extent, I think. 

Q. (ByMr. Litctiman.) Do you think that the ore in the liake Superior district may 
be exhausted in 80 or 100 years?—A. I would not like to put that limit o» it myself. 

Q. Is that the generally accepted view?—A. I think it is rather felt that the ore 
will be found wheh needed. 

Q. Of course the ore that is used exhausts the quantity?—A. Yes. 

Q. If there is a limit to the time that the supply can be relied uponj in the natural 
order of things does not the value of the ore imirease as the supply diminishes?—A. 
That would & true if no fresh supply was found. 

Q. Then may it not be a fair basis of capital iz.alion to take that fact into consider¬ 
ation?—A. I think it would to a fair extent. 

Q. Provided it was not carried to an extreme?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farubhar.) Is it not a fact that the geological estimate* were made 
about 10 years ago covering the output at that time; and since then might not the 
greater demand shorten the life of the mines, independent of new discoveries?—A. 
Since that time the Messabi district has been discovered and an immense quantity 
of ore that was never known of before has lieen put oft the market. 


‘ See pp. 467, 464, 467, 472-473, 614-615. 
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SHIPMENT OP ORE—SUPPLY OP COAL. 

Q. (l^Mr. Jenks.) Do you have yoiirown vessels for sliipping ore, ordoyoiiliiro 
vessels for that puriiose?—A. We have an interest in a few vesads, but do not own 
them entirely. They bring only a limiteil part of our ore down. 

Q. How do you ship the rest down—under long-time contracts with single firms, 
or do you hire ships here and there?—A. The custom has been in the past to make 
yearly (iontracts for the ore season. 

tl. Ilave you been in the habit of making these (wntracts with some of the com¬ 
peting iron companies that own their own fleets, or with outside vessel owners?— 
A. Generally with outside vessel owners. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are there many of these independent owners since the 
organization of the United States Steel Corporation?—A. Yes; there is still consid¬ 
erable vessel tonnage outside of the United States Steel Coriwralion. 

tj. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Whore do you (jet your supply of coal?—A. We get it up tlie 
Mononrahela River, aliout the same distance as the ('onnellsville field is from ritts- 
Imrg. The jilace which is the source of supply is on the outskirts of the Connells- 
ville region. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Is it the same ipiality of coal as the Oonnellsville?—.V. W'cll, 
it is coal which is ahnndantly .suited for our piirjioses, although it is not reganied as 
being strictly Connellsville coal. 

Q. (By Mr. .fKNKS.) Do you have your own coal mines there?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your estimate as to the supply as regards ymir future iiei'da?—A. IVe 
certainly have 35 or 40 years’ supply. 

Q. So that you arc substantially as well eipiipiicd with regard to coal as in the 
matter of ore?—A. Yes. 

the coiiksb op prices op steel—MA.N iiPAirruREns’ .aoheements upon prices. 

Q. Will you indicate what has been the course of prices of your product for some 
5 or (1 years past?—A. The price generally has been extremely low miring that time, 
and in many years has Ixien (]uite unprofitable. In the early part of the year 18II9 
occurred one of the so-called Isioms, following the long pcrioil of deinession and 
depreciation of stocks, and then the demand sprang up suddenly and we had quite 
an advance in price. During ISiH) prices for bar steel went up to cents a pound. 
As an inevitable result when the reaction came about a year ago they went alxmt 
as far the other way. They went down to lielow 1 cent a pound. So that the prices 
have been anything but uniform; and, really, under the beat conditions it would 
require an average of 8 or 10 years to bring the manufacturer’s profit to a jxiint where 
he could live. 

Q. During the period of depression before 1899 prices were so low that you con¬ 
sidered the business scarcely profitable?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do prices stand now as compared with 1897 or 1898?—A. Prices are prob¬ 
ably $5 or t>ft a ton higher now than then. 

Q. During a considerable part of this period, and iiarticularly in 189(1, and also in 
the last year or two, statements have been freiiuently made in technical pajicrs with 
regard to so-calle<l pools among iron inanufocturers with ngard to maintaining 
a^eements mxni prices and output. Have you lieen associated with some of these 
pools?-A. Not to the extent of calling them tooIs. As far back as my recollection 
goes there has always been more or less consultation at different times between man¬ 
ufacturers regarding pri(»8, but the market generally regulates that. Such under¬ 
standings do not last if the market is not back of them. 

Q. You say these understandings ought not to be termed pools, yet that is the 
name often given to them by the technical papers.—A. I would give them another 
name that the papers also give them, which is more nearly correct, and that is “gen¬ 
tlemen’s agreements.’’ 

Q. What has been the general nature of such agreements?-A. Generally to main- 
tein certain prices that would allow the manufacturer a profit. 

Q. Have there been also at times agreements upon a division of territory?— A. Not 
to my knowledge. 

Q. Or a limitation of the output?—A. No; not to my knowledge. 

Q. Has there been a division of the output in the form of restricting different man- 
jwturers to a certain percentage of the entire output?—A. That, I think, may have 
been true in rails, but not in our business. We are not in rails, you understand. 

Q. It has never existed outside of rails, in your judgment?—A. No. 

O' (By Mr. Phillips.) Are not wliat you call gentlemen’s agreements very often 
broken by some of theiiartiescuttingpricee?—A. Yes; and, asisay, they are entirely 
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subject to market conilitions. They do not last unless the market conditions are in 
their favor. If prices are advancing, they stand, but if prices go the other way they 
do not last. 

Q. (By Mr. .iKNKM.) In making these agreements, has it been customary to pro¬ 
vide for a forfeit from one who breaks the agreement?—A. No; not so far as we are 
concerned. ,, 

(J. They arc simply gemtiemen's agreements—a matter of word only, with no for¬ 
feit?—Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FARnriiAR.) Where are the principal manufacturers of structural 
steel?- A. There aft? 0. These are the Carnegie Steel Company, the A. & P. Roberts 
Company, of Philadelphia, the Cambria SteelCompany, the Pinenix Iron Company, 
the Passaic Rolling Mill Company, and there are also quite aammber of others, who 
make some sizes but do not make a full line of etructund steel. 

Q. What was the (jause of the scarcity in the supply of strnctiiral steel a year or 
two ago?—A. The consumption or the great demand was tlie only reason for it. 

Q. Did that scarcity create any extra price for structural steel?—A. As 1 say, 
structural steel dhi not reach as liigh a point as the competitive material. 

Q. So that even during the scarcity you were selling at almost the same rates as 
previously?—A. That is true, except that some manufacturers did ask a higher price 
for very prompt shipments. 

Q. At the time of the “boom” in 1899 was the price of stnictural steel higher on 
accountof the increased cost of raw material than it had Ijcen a year or so previously?— 
A. Yea; and on account of the demand. 

Q. Previous to that were your j)ricc.s for structural steel verv close to the price of 
steel in comjietition?—A. Ooing back a great many years, I do not think they 
were. 1 think they were* considerably higher than the competitive material; that is, 
material that everyone makes, like bars. If you go back 12 or lii years, the price was 
considerably higher than for ordinary com))etitive material, but the cost is greater. 

(J. Is there any diffcircnce in the price of your building structural steel and your 
bridge structural steel?—A. No. 

B.XPORTATIO.N OK I'Komi'lS—KOREKIS ANII OO.MKSTIO I’RK'ES. 

Q. (By Mr. Jknks. ) Do you exjiort any of your iiroducts?—-A. Not to any great 
extent. 

Q. What is the special nature of the product that you have exported?—A. (lener- 
allysomoof our specialties in the more highly finished state, like cold-rolled shafting. 

Q. How do your export priies («mpare with home prices?—.A. I think they are 
somewhat lower, perhaps; but this you will understand is not doin' from choice, but 
for the reason that a manufacturer can not run his mill to the taist aiivanl^e unless 
he runs full, and it is belter that this surplus that can not be sold in this ciaintry 
should lie sold a little cheaper, if necessary, to save the loss from limiting the output. 
But, as I say, we export so little that it does not cut any figure. 

Q. You say, then, that you do not have any regular export busine.ss, but export 
only in times when you hapiien to have a little surplus beyond the demand here?— 
A. That is the idea. 

Q. When you have exported in the last year or two, about what has been the 
difference between your foreign and domestic price?—A. I would say a dollar or two 
on the ton, and most of that is made up, I think, by the great cost of delivery to the 
foreign market, by ocean freights. In other words, if we sell abroad we have to 
meet the foreign price or we can not sell. 

Q. Do you sell your product delivered free in London?—A. We geSerally sell 
delivered at the foreign port. 

Q. IIow does the ocean freight compare with the freight from Pittsburg to the 
seaport?—A. Generally speaking, the ocean freights to ports in England is li to 2 
times the railroad freight from Pittsburg to the seaboard. 

SHIPMENT OP PRODUCTS—FBEIOIIT RATES AS A FACTOR IN COMPEimON. 

Q. In shipping to your customers in the United States do you have printed and 
sent to them a regular schedule of freight rates to all the different shipping ports in 
the United StateS—A. No; we depend on the railroad tariffs for ours, although I 
believe some of the recent combinations have for convenience gotten up a book, 
which, however, is only made up of the railroad tariEs. 

Q. Is it customary on the part of the different ironi combinations that have mills 
in different localities to base all shipments on a single rate, as, perhaps, the Pittsburg 
rate?—A. When agreements are made, shipments must necessariljfcbe delivered to 
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everybody on the same basis. Therefore some central isjiiit must lie taken us a basis. 

Q. i)o you have more than a single establishment? Do you ship, for example, 
from different places or different establishments?—A. Only from one place. \V(^ 
have a single plant, located at Pittsburg. 

(i. From the fact that you are shipjiing from one <entralpjint, <lo the freight 
(diargtis limit your own market to a considerable extent?—A. That has not i>roven 
the case as yet. This last (X)mbination is of only recent date, and I would not care 
to say whetlier it would lie a handicap in the future or not. 

Q. Do you sell practically throughout the entire country?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have not heretofore found it difficult to comixite, for example, in the rxintral 
West, with the Chicago cstablishmeuts, which are nearer the market?—A. We have 
at times found it difficult to compete with them on awount of our distance from the 
market and on account of the freight rates. 

Q. Speaking generally, do you find an ample market for your entin^ output east of 
Chicago?—A. No; we could not s(dl our entire output east of Chicago. 

Q. Can you tell almut what jHuxamtage of your output ordinarily gorw lasyond 
Chicago?—A. I would say about one-third. 

Q. Where are your cliiel competitors for that western market located?—A. In 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 

(J. (By Mr. FAKciUiiAR. ) Taking Pittsbui^ as the basic line, how are the shii)- 
inents of your product divided?—A. We ship threce-fourths west of I’ittsburg and 
one-fourth east. 


KELATIONS WITH EMIU.OA'EICS—WACJKS AND I.AHOIC CCKCi.AXIZATIONS. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Do you employ union or non-union labor in your plant?—A. I 
presume our mill is what miglit lie called a non-union mill, although we have no 
(juarrel with the theory of trade unionism; hut we find it more desirable to treat 
directly with our own men. 

Q. At the present time do you have men in yourcuuplov that belong to the Amal- 
gamatcxl Association of Iron and Steel Workers?—A. 1 cotild not answer that. We 
do not ask them w hether they are union men or not. 

Q,.^ You have not been in the habit of dc-aling through union officers at all?— 
A. Not for some years; we did earlier, 

Q. About when did you stop that iiolicy?—A. Probably tl yc*ars ago. 

(h What has Ixien the general course oi' wages in your e.slalilishment for the last .5 
or (i ycats?—A. The average of wages has been increasing. 

Q. Was there a decrease in the wages in vour mill during the hard limes of 
I«t:i-I89r)?—A. Yea. 

Q. But they have lieen increasing since?—A. Yes. 

Cf. Do you kimw how the wages compare now with wages in 1891 and 1892?— 
A. They are considerably higher, but I could not give you cletailed tigurcis. 

Q. (By Mr. Lm'ii.MAN. ) Arc you familiar with the ."’calc of wages of the .\malga- 
iiiated Association?—A. 1 am not. 

Q. Do you know from general infonnation how your wages compare with the 
wages of that scsile?—A. (ienerally six'aking, 1 would say they were as high or 
higher; but you must understand that every mill has a sfiecial class of machinery, 
more or Ic'ss mcslern, and it is not fair to compare one mill with another unless they 
arcc on the same kisis as to tonnage and machinery. 

Q. In s|x'aking of the average wage's being higher, you rather emphasized the 
word average. Is that because of the difference in cistimating wages of the individ¬ 
ual workingman in your mill as couijared with those of other plants?—A. No. In 
old time's, a comjiaratively few skilled men in the mill made a grc'at deal of money, 
and the great majority ()f the men got comparatively small wages. Now, by tfie 
mtruduction of labor-saving machinery of various kinds, the wages are more gen¬ 
erally clistribute'd among all the men in the mill than formerly. 

y. (By Mr. Je.vkb.) At the time of this inec]uality in wages, w'heu conumratively 
few men were getting high wages, were your men then working under the rules of 
Amalgamatecl Association of Iron ami Steel Workers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give some information as to the amount actually earned by the few 
w ho earnc'cl the highest wages in those days?—A. I could not give you any detailed 
mformation about that, but in a general way I would say that some few men In the 
made as high as ifSO and JHO per clay. 

Q-^ At that time was it customarv for these men who made as high wages as that 
to hire other men to do their wort in part—to hire them at lower rates?—A. Asa 
rule, a roller hired his crew and mid them out of his wages; but he still had a hand¬ 
some residue left for himself. 
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Q. Did it ever go so far in your establishment that, in hiring his erew to lielp him, 
he practieally hired another man to do his work, so tliat he did practically nothing 
himself?—A. I think it would hardly be fair to say that, although as a matter of 
fact a roller in those days did very little except see that the rolls were properly 
adjusted and that the iron came out of the proper size to gauge, and of course the 
most skill was required about the rolls. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What is the highest rate of wa^fi paid in your estab¬ 
lishment at the present time aside from the salary list?—A. I have not that data 
with me.' 

Q. You of courso^mploy no female help?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar. ) Does this system of crews, each with its foreman, exist 
in the establishment now?—A. No. „ 

Q. How long has that been abolished in the Pittsburg mills generally?—A. Three 
or 4 years, I would say. 

Q. Would you care'to state the reason why, 3 or 4 years ago, your finn refused to 
sign the amalgamated scale?—A. We had a disagreement with the association at that 
time. 

Q. Was the disagreement in the matter of wages or over the manner of conducting 
the work?— A. It was a matter of wages. 

Q. It was not owing to any interference by the lalior organization with the man¬ 
ner of working your establishment?—A. No. 

RKSPBCTIVK ADVANTAGES OF COMBINED AND OF INDIVIDUAL OWNERSHIP OF IRON AND 

STEEL PLANTS. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) In your judgment, is there opportunity for any material sav¬ 
ings to be made through a combination of the iron and strol establishments?—A. 
Yes; considerable saving can be made. 

Q. Will you kindly indicate the sources of saving that you think come from com¬ 
bination?—A. Tbe plants combining would make a considerable savinjf by shipping 
the material from the mill nearest tbe market. Then I think a saving would be 
brought about by disiiensing with a great many superintendents and by consolidating 
the clerical force of the different mills. A great many high-jiriced officers and siijier- 
intendents are gotten rid of. 

Q. You would consider those the two chief sources of saving?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have spoken of the savings that a combination of different establishments 
can make in the superintending and in the clerical force. Do you think that you 
yourselves have any advantage, from your concentrated individual management, 
from iKung under the control of men that own your plant largely and who in con¬ 
sequence have a more direct jicrsonal interest in it than any salaried officer of a 
great cor)>oration could have?—A. I would say that we have some advantage in 
that respect. There are always some comijensatiug conditions in this world, 1 am 
glad to say. 

I'oaSIBILITY OF COMPETINO AOALN'ST A GREAT COMBINATION IN THE IRON AND STEEL 

INOUSTHV. - 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Does a great combination in the iron and steel industry, 
like the Uniteil States Steel CoriHiration, weaken or strengthen the position of a 
smaller and independent manufacturing establishment like yours?—A. Any concern 
to commjte with the United States Steel Corporation must of course own its raw 
material and have a mill well constituhsl and equipped with modern machinery. I 
would say that the large iximbination would have a rather bad effect on the small 
manufacturer who does not own his raw material. But I presume it will lie no dif¬ 
ferent now from what it has always been in the jiast. It will be the survival of the 
fittest. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) Will there perhaps bo an advantage to the small manufac¬ 
turer who does own his raw material in that the combination can set high prices 
which he can follow?—A. The point I want to make is that you must make a certain 
tonnage in order to get it out at the minimum price. In other words, a mill making 
a few hundred tons a day could not compete with a mill making as many thousand 

tons, because the general average of superintendence and everything else would bo 

against the small mill. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If the combining mills are scattered over different sec¬ 
tions of the country is there any economic advantage except what you have spoken 
of in reg^ to freight?—A. I think not. ’ 


I Tho highest rate paid was stated later to be S20.te per day; the lowest, tlM per day. 
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Q. If a mill ih cjuipped witli sufficient ore and other facilities for making tlie fin¬ 
ished prodiud, what advantages are there in increasing the capital l)eyond what 
would be neetlcHl for a maximum efficiency in pemluetion?—A. There would Ije no 
advantage in increasing the lapital iwyond enough to make ixissilde a maximum 
production to get the twst results. In otlier words, as I understand your question, 
a mill making 2,000 or 2,500 tons a day could manufacture as cheaply as a mill mak¬ 
ing 6,000 tons per day. Two thousand or 2,600 tons a day would lie about the point 
where the minimum cost in manufacturing could lie reached. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You w'ould say there would lie no advantage in the 5,000- 
ton mill?—A. That is my opinion. 

Q. Orinone that would produeel0,000orl00,000ton8perday?—A. No; Ithinknot. 

tj. So a somewhat limited amount of capital could go into the iron liusiness and 
reach proper results in the manufai’ture?—A. If the raw material I'ould tie secured. 

Q. What would you estimate the cost of ironw orks of the best construction and 
capable of producing, say, 2,500 tons per day?—A. I would say Si20,(X)0,000 to 
$30,000,000. 

Q. Have you anything further to state in regard to the effect of combinations U|)on 
the independent operators?—A. Well, I would say that indejiendent or otlier opera¬ 
tors can not expi'ct to live, as against the United States Steel Uorporatioii, if they are 
not fortified by abundant capital, do not own their raw material, and have mills and 
furnaces of the most modern de.scription. There are quite a resjiectalile number of 
such jicople in existence to-day, and-1 do not feel that there is any cause for alarm. 

Q. Do you think that under these conditions a man with limited cajiital starting 
in a huaine.ss, in liie iron industry, for example, has the same 0 |iportunity he had 
some years ago? Dtais not the combination liara very large per cent of iiersons from 
entering upon this industry?—A. ATis; jiersons with limileil caiiilal would lie harred, 
I think. 

Q. There is not tiie same opportunity to get on in the world as before, you think?— 
A. Well jierhaps not in some lines, but I believe there may lie more and better 
farmers .alter a while. 

Q. (By 8enator Kvlk.) You do not think that competition has tieeii materially 
interfered with in your industry liy comhinations of capital?—A. No. I think there 
is a minority outside that would prevent any unusual or extraordinary adherence to 
high prices. 

Q. Even though lample of small capital are liarred from entering the.se enterprises, 
may not new organizations be formeil?—A. J tidnk so. I’conle will put capital in 
other organizations instead of operating individually.. 

Q. (By Mr. F.iuqiiii.ui.) After the comliinatioiis in iron and stwl were made a few 
years ago, for instance, tile Federal and Republic, eti^, did you find any difference 
at all in tlie conditions of competition?—A. We sleailily progressed in tlie matter of 
ont[>ut and capital, notwithstanding severeconqictition at times. J Isdicve the pres¬ 
ent conditions resulting from tlie formation of the ihiitcd States ,^teel (Virporation 
will have a steadying effect i m prices in tlie jilai'c of I licse extraordinary and liarmfiil 
rises and falls in the market. 1 would almost hazard the prediction that the average 
of prices of iron in the next tO years would not he iiiiicli different from the average 
of the last 10 years, hut t.liere will not be lus many lluctuations. 

(J. It has been statixi that the combinations made in iron and steel a few years ago 
were dangerous to all the smaller mannfactiirers. Now we have a comhination 
including over a billion dollars of capitalization. As a business proiKisilion does it 
matter to you whether tliat capital is 1 billion or 5 billions?—A. No. 

tj. As an independent o|Hirator yon feel perfectly sure that you can coniiiete at the 
market rate, wliatever it may be?—A. We feel so. 

(i. (By Mr. 1Tiillip.s. ) But that is only the case by reason of yonr having your 
raw material?—A. Certainly. 

tf. (By Mr. FABqtniAit.) In case prices were cut by the United .States .Steel Cor- 
poradon, would their losses lie as great pro|K)rtionately to their capital as yours?— 
A. J should say so. 

tJ. (By Mr. Litciiman.) What do you consider a necessary amount of capital to 
enable a iierson to go into the iron biisiiieas at the present time?—A. T have already 
said 20 to 30 millions would laj ri“quired. 

tJ. If that amount of capital wasavailalile, do you think there would be any trouble 
about such a plant lieing able to do business?—A. Necessarily they would have to 
secure a supply of ore first. I do not know tliat they could secure that immediately, 
but I ladieve it could lie secured. 

Q. Then if the ore and the amount of capital you suggest could lie obtained, busi¬ 
ness could be done?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And that in spite of the formation of the inllion-dollar trust?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then it does not necessarily follow that that combination prevents people from 
doing business if the necessary amount of capital can be obtained?—A. No. 

ADVANTAGKS I'OS.SE3«KD HY IINITBD STATES STEEL COBPORATION IN OWNERSHIC OF CERTAIN 
COAI, FIELDS ANT) RAILROADS. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) It has been stated here that the United States Steel Corpo¬ 
ration practically controls the whole Connellsville coal field. Would they not have 
an advantage there ti> some extent?—A. They would perhaps have an advantage in 
the coal of the Pittsburg field, but there are other fields of coal in West Virginia and 
other places that are equally as good as Connellsville. Pocahontas coal is recogni^ 
as one of the best coals in the world. 

Q. For coking purposes?—A. Yea. 

Q. (By Mr. Kenxedt. ) You said that in the event of a cut in price by the United 
States Steel Corporation, which you would have to follow, their lo.s8es proportionate 
to their capital would be as great as yours. In view of the very large amount of 
water in their stock, would not their losses be greater than yours?—A. Well, I think 
that is open to debate. I do not like to state that as a hard and fast proposition, 
because, of course, they have a great many advantages that the ordinary maW does 
not have, as in the way of railroaila; but I think, a.s a general projKisition, that state¬ 
ment of yours is right. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii>s.) What advantage do they have in the way of railroads?— 
A. They own their roaits in the ore country; up in the lAikc Superior district they 
own tbeiii absolutely. Then the Carnegie Steel Company owns a road from Lake 
Erie to Pittsburg, about 140 miles long, over which they bring their ore from the 
lower lake ports to their furnaces. 

Q. How does this ownei'ship assist them?—A. It assists them in making the profit 
on carrying the ore, which all the railroads make. They ha\ e that much advantage 
over the manufacturer that does not own his railroad. 

Q. Do they have an adviuitage in the sending of freight over the roads that thev 
do not own themselves?—A. No; 1 did not .say that. Their particular advantage is 
in the jirofit they make out of their own road, and of course it is immaterial whether 
you count that profit its a railroad jirolit or as profit on a ton of steel. 


OUESTION OF THE I*OSSIUM.ITY AND OESIItAlufaTV OF MANUFAl.TUIUNO STEEL IN NEW 

KXOI.ANII. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I would like to ask some questions as to the possibility of 
manufacturing steel in New England.—A. It has l»e,n tried in the past. 

Q. If the duties were leiiealed on iron ore, scrap iron and steel, and bituminous 
coal, could not the owners of those raw materials on the coast of Nova Scotia set up 
works like yours on the New England coast, and succes.sfully compete with you?—A. 
They could if our Government were to give a bounty of $2 a ton, as the Canadian gov¬ 
ernment does; but nototherwi.se. 

Q. They would have the raw material in their own hands?—A. Yes. 

Q. They would have easy, ample, and cheap transportation?—A. Much would 
depend on that. 

Q. Why, then, could they not prixluce as cheaply in New England as at Pitts¬ 
burg?—A. In the first place thev have no Beasenier ores there, and so they could not 
make Bessemer steel; they might make oiteii hearth to a certain extent. 

Q. Could they not use Cuban ores there if the duties were repealed, aftd tho.se 
would take the place of such ores as you now use?—A. I think the’next trouble 
would be in the coke. I do not think that the Nova Scotia coke or any foreign coke 
would make the metal. It is too high in phosphorus and sulphur. 

Q. If the duties on iron ore amount to iiracticallv nothing, so far as interfering 
W'ith its use by our manufacturers is concerned, why could not those duties lie safely 
repealed so that ore could be gathered from any ipiarter of the world where it might 
be found and cheajily transported to any part of our coast?—A. I do not believe 
that the import duty should lie repealed or even reduced, Ixicause while at the pres¬ 
ent time in many cases it would seem to me a dead letter, I lielieve the time will 
come when it will be just as necessary as it has been in the past to protect the 
American manufacturer and the worker. 

Q. What reason is there for antici|iating the (»ming of any such event?—A. 
Because it has always lieen my exfierience that the only,way to judge the future is 
by the past. 
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Q. You ship only about a quarter of your i)roilu('ts oast of Pittsburg. It would not 

a very sorioiis interference with your business, tlien, if somewhat tornlidable com¬ 
petition in that limited field should arise on the Atlantic coast?—A. If we were a 
quarter short of our product wo would feel that we were in very bad shape, because 
we must run full if we are to run economically. 

Q. There are many large establishments in New England that manufacture 
machinery, which cra|iloy vast quantities of iron and steel. Would it not be to 
their advantage to have works nearer to them than yours suppiv their material?—A. 
They have thriven abundantly in the jiast, and 1 think they will continue to do so 
under the same conditions. 

Q. There is a feeling among some people that proximity to th(“ ocean is a natural 
advantage, and that people in such a section of the country have a right to tie 
excepted from the general policy of the country in regard to a tariff, if it would be 
to their local advantage to draw' supplies from foreign countries.—A. I think the 
prosiK'rity of the whole [leople ought to lie taken into consideration. In other 
words—the greatest good to the greatest numlier. 

Q. Is it your opinion, then, that the economic policy of the countrvdoes not oper¬ 
ate to give special advantages or disadvantages to localities, but diffuses itself, like 
the atmosphere, upon all, so that in one way and another conditions are practically 
equalized?—A. I think there is a compensation that docs jiractically even things up. 
If a manufacturer in New England pays freight on his finished bar stoel with which 
to make a nnuhine, he usually sells his manufactured product right at home, where 
he is not at any disad vantagi" in the matter of freight. 

Q. Some of our cotton machinery manufacturers arc selling a large part of their 
product in the southern states at the present time?—A. I believe they are. 

Q. Freight is a considerable item on that, is it not?—A. Yes; they manage to sell 
them, though. 

Q. {By Mr. Lit('U.\ian. ) .\s a general proposition, your idea is that it is better to 
leave the tariff alone?—A. I think, as a precautionary measure, it had better be left 
alone. 

Q. 1)0 you think that inilustrics in this country would he benefitetl at this time 
by a tariff agitation?—A. 1 think not; I think they would Iki injurtsl. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Wasiiinotox, I). 0., .Vo///.S', /.W//. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. E. 0. HOPKINS, 

yVr.'o'f/co/ Sltm-iSlif'Jlieltl Trnn timl Sfi'rl f’lmipaittt. 


The commission being in session, Mr. E. O. llojikins was introdnceil as a witness 
at 12.0g p. Ill,, and, being liuly sworn, testified as follows; 


I'KUSONAL STATEMKNT OK WITNESS. 

tj. (By Mr. Philui's.) Will you please give your name, address, and official posi¬ 
tion?—A. E. 0. Hopkins; Birminghani, Ala.; president of the .SIo.ss-8heffield .Steel 
and Iron (bmpany. 

t). (By Mr. Jknk.s. ) I understand you have prepared a brief .statement. Will 
you present that first?—A. I have prepared a brief statement to read, and more par- 
ticulai'ly so l/ccause 1 have very recently gone into the iron hasiness. I was a rail¬ 
road man until 1 moved to Birmingham last Novemln'r. 1 had ta»n receiver of the 
IVoria, Decatur and Evansviile Itailroad, and advi.sory receiver of the Louisville, 
Evansville and St. laiuis Railroad. 1 have no technical knowledge of the iron busi¬ 
ness, but I have men working for me that do havi', and I am in daily consultation 
with them. 1 am simply the executive head of the company, and am learning the 
business as fmt as I can, and trying, if possible, to imiirove it. 1 notiwd the course 
of your examination and the points you wish to touch upon, and I thought by pre- 
senUngashortreporttliatil might lie betterthaii answeringthe questions. (Heading.) 
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I'KODrtTION OP rOAI, AND IRON DITRINO RKOENT A'BARR IN ALABAMA. 

Thfi prosont condition and development of both coal and iron can best lie shown 
by comparison of output in the state for the past 6 years! Development has lieen 
and continues to lie rapid, as shown below: 

(Mput, hy yam. 


Coal. 


Coke. 


PiK iron. 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 
1909. 


6,747,688 

.6,89:1,771 

6,416,741 

7,484,77:1 

R,.'>04,:K7 


1,689,307 

1,395,362 

1,609,889 

1,798,612 

1,992,561 


922,170 

923,895 

1,026,659 

1,083,905 

1,155,583 


The above shows a grailual and healthy increase, more marked in coal than in 
coke and jiig iron. The coal, as you know, is being useil in tho.se industries of tlie 
South which are now organizing—cotton niill.s, foundries, and the other industries, 
which are to-day making Birniingliarn a great industrial center without regard to its 
iron industry. The presence of these other industries is a very good thing for the 
city, because when the iron industry is dull the town will not go to pieces. 1 
lielieve now that the country is in such shape that even if there should be a dull 
time in the iron trade, the South itself could go on witli its material development. 
It is not so dependent as it was on iron and cotton. 1 should say this year we will 
produce 1,250,000 tons of iron, and [lerhaps more. 

RELATIONS E.VLSTING BETWEEN THE SLO.SS-.SIIEFPIEL1) IKON AND STEEL COMPANY AND 
ITS EiMPLOYEES—WAGES PAID. 

The condition of the laborers in the industry has been very satisfactory, especially 
since 1894. There has been an increase in wages and no labor troubles of a serious 
nature. The only workers in our employ affecteil on a uniform sliding scale are the 
coal miners. We recognize the union and, we recognize the other fellow. We hire 
everylKKly who wants to work and make no restrictions against the union. We deal 
with organized labor—1 deal with them every month. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You deal with a committee?—A. With a committee of 2 
whito men and a cidored brother. He is not expeeteti to say much, but he is on the 
committee. During the past 4 years tlie following have tieen the average prices paid 
per ton for cutting coal. We are now paying 55 cents. The table, you will observe, 
shows a stoady advance: 

/Vice ]Kml per ton for cuPiny coni. 


1897 . $0.,S854 i 1899^. *0.4937 

1898 .38961 1900.5375 

Every 2i cents advance to miners, of course, gives drivers, men driving entries, 
coke men, and day labor an advance. All have been ^vanced about 33J per cent. 
It is now 55 cents for cutting coal, and a good white miner that will W'ork can take 
out about 6 tons of coal per day, and he will make *.3.30 if he does it.,, The only 
trouble is with our labor. The colored lalwrer does not make much more money 
now than he did when w'o gave .37 cents ]ier ton. He needs only a small amount of 
money. He lives in the company’s house, buys his provisions from the commissar;y, 
and is generally the company’s man. When he dies he is biirieil in the company's 
cemetery. He has a pretty good time, txicause he dot* not jiermit himself to be 
worried much, and if he can make 55 cents a ton cutting coal he does not care to work 
more than 4 days in the week. That is the trouble, and while there is nothing to be 
said against these men (they liehave themselves), they are not ambitious and do not 
have savings accounts, and while the new wage scale is helpful to the white miner, I 
do not know as it docs the colonxl miner much good. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Is that true of all the colored people?—A. No; but of the 
majon^. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar. ) Have you any foreigners, or are the white men that you 
employ native labor?—A. There are Scotchmen and» Englishmen, and some other 
foreigners. 
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(X)MI’ANY HTORKK. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do tlio miners deal with company stores?—A. They deal 
where they please; we have company stonw where they can have credit for all the 
money they have in the office. Many of them are in need of credit and deal with 
the company’s store, but it is not compulsory. 

Q. The majority of their goods are bought at the coinjiany store?—A. They prefer 
to deal with the comi>any; they get better goods and at less prices than from the 
smaller stores. 

Q. (By Mr. Junks.) Yon pay cash when they want it?—A. We pay them monthly, 
but allow them to trade at the store as soon as they have money in the ofiice. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are the stores nin for profit or for the accommodation of 
the employee?—A. Both. The stores do not make any great amount of money. I 
think the men would have to pay more in these isolated districts if the company did 
not liave the stores. (Heading.) 

ADVANTAGES OP LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION—THE RLOas-SIIEFPIELD COMPANY. 

The apparent influence of the larger combinations upon the industry is beneficial. 
How long this will last is problematical. Considering the obligations to lie met by 
the large combinations, their endeavor will be more than ever to maintain prices. 
However, as everything at last comes down to a question of supply and demand, 
the final effect can not yet lie determined. As stated above, thus far it has been 
lieneticial. 

I do not regartl the Sloss Company as eithera combination or a tnist. It is simply 
the old Sloss Company with 3 furnaces in northern Alabama added toil. They were 
bought from private individuals, one being bought from Philadelphia people, one 
from Mrs. Ensley, the wife of Colonel Ensley, who is dead, and another from Eng¬ 
lish people. These furnaces had been idle for 4or.5 years, likewise theoremines that 
depended on them, the coal mines, and in fact the whole town of Sheffield. A hotel 
in the town that cost $1150,000 was bringing a rent of only $100 a month, although it has 
5 or (1 big stores under it. But happily that situation is changing, now that we are put¬ 
ting the furnaces in blast. Kents are advancing, wages are going u|), and cveryfedy 
connected with the town from the minister down is getting a better salary. Every¬ 
body is happy under the present conditions, and I can not see that there has lieon 
anyboily about ,Sheffield and Florence who has not been very largely lamented. 

Another advantage would be that if you have 6 or 7 furniUTs, you can pay a 
man, say, $6,000 a year; if you have 1 furniu'e, you would have to hire a cheap man. 
With this same man that you would hire for $6,000, you could have fouudrymen to 
haik after the separate furnaces, and you would have the benefit of his experience. 

The lulvantages thus far clearly overlxilance the disailvantages. For that matter, 
the latter have not as yet developed. Theadvantagesderived are due to a considerable 
extent to theability of one management to handleat a reduced expense a larger output. 
The advaiit^ to the distri(4 is even more marktsl, since propertiirs which have been 
idle for ycarsare now practically rebuilt and again placeil in operation. This is esiie- 
cially the case with regard to furnaces, the capacity of the comiMiny for pig-iron pro¬ 
duction having been doubled by the acquisition of the additional furnaces at Shefneld 
and Florence. This rebuilding of furnaces, reoiwniiig of ore mines and cpiarries, with 
the construction of coke ovens, purchase of adclitional proiacrty, etc., has entailed an 
outlay of more than $1,000,000. 

SUI’PI.Y OF HAW MATERIALS READILY ACCESSIHI.E TO THE HUISS-SIIEI'KIELD CX).MCANY. 

As to our natural resources, we have practically an inexhaustible amount of coal, 
ore, and limestone, all within a radius of 2.5 miles of our Birmingham furnaces, ancl 
the same is true as to brown ore and lime.stoneat the Sheffield and Florence furnaces. 
These materials are all eminently fitted for the manufacdurc of pig iron, either for 
foundry or for tiasic steel. All of the coals are bituminous or seini-bituiiiinous, the 
latter being used strictly for steam and domestic purposes, the former for steam and 
coking. 

ORES. 

The ores consist of hard red ore, soft red ore, and brown ore. A general average 
of the hard red ores shows: 

IVr ccent. 


Metallic iron. 38.00 

Silica. 13.50 

Carb-limc. 26.20 
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The soft red ores are as a general thing the outcroppings of tlie ores whieli under 
lieavy i»ver become hard. These ores vary greatly, some wliicli we worked Ixiing 
as low as 1)6 j)er (»nt inelallic iron, wliile others run to 50 or 54 per cent. 

The brown ores or liinonites, properly waslied, should sliow aixiut 50 per cent 
metallic iron, 10 jier cent silica, 0.5 ))er cent phosphorus. 


COAL. 

Three coal fields. Warrior, Oahaha, and Coosa. Warrior, over 7,500 square miles; 
estimated tonnage, 37,000,000,000. Cahaha, 400 square miles; estimated tonnage, 
4,000,000,000. CooMi, 345 .s(iuare miles; estimated tonnage, 600,000,000. This sup¬ 
ply will permit of a larger output than now for 1,000 years. 


Aecra^e mmhjm of conk. 


Moisture. 

Volatile matter. 
Fixed carbon... 

Ash. 

Sulphur. 


Warrior. | 

('ahaba. 

Oooaa. 

Prr cent. \ 

/Vr irnt. 

iVfr cevi. 

1.02 ' 

l.f>8 

1.43 

31.85 i 

:m.13 ' 

32.21 

(►3.82 ; 

00.10 1 

00.85 

3.31 1 

4.03 ! 

• 4.41 

0.70 

0.50 1 

1.10 


Avcraije nnnhjm of coir.. 


Per ceut. 

. 11.00 

.50 to 1.00 

As a general thing the coal is screcnwl, the slack Iteing coked and the lump sold 
for steam puriaises. 


Volatile matter. 
Fixed tarbon... 


Percent. 
.. 0.00 
.. 87.50 


Ash .... 
Sulphui-. 


Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) In the math'r of coking coal, are yoit free from sulphur 
and piiosphorus?—A. No; they are now comineiicing to make coke out of a big seam 
which is about 7 feet thick—the Pratt seam, you have heard so much almut. Tliis 
was used in the lieginning of the early making of iroti in the South Iwcause it would 
coke. That was thought to l>e the only coal that vloubl coke; but big seam coal vein is 
7 feet thick, and they arc now sending coke to Mexico and ('alifornia;andtlicy are now' 
getting the sulphur down to one-half of I jair cent, so it is my judgment that coal 
will be used practically altogether in the near future, and will take the place of the 
Virginia coke that is being brought to that field. It is pretty exiauisive to bring 
Virginia coke to Birmingham, Florence, and Sheffield. We now have a coal that 
will make a coke—as good coke as the Virginia coke. It is a little high in ash, but 
that is not objectionable because it bears up the burden of the iron ore. 

Q. At the beginning of your iron industry, you say you used the Virginia coke. 
Did you use the (lonuellsville?- A. I do not know; I have gone there so recently. 
We are making onr own coke there altogether now. 

Q. 11 is a question then of finding veins that will coke be8t?--A. Ix)west in sul¬ 
phur; y«w. 

CACn'Al.lZATIO.X OF TIIK SU)SS-SHKVPIELI) COMPANY. 


Q. (By Mr. .Ienks.) What is the capitalization of the Sloas-Shoffield Company?— 
A. The Sloss-Sheffield Comrany—as far as its bonded debt is concerned -is the same 
as the old Sloss. They did not put on any extra fixed charge. They have an 
authorized capitalization of $20,0(X),000, of which .1510,000,000 is preferred and 
$10,000,000 common. They have issued $6,7(X),(X)0 of preferred and $7,500,000 of 
common. The rest of the" stock, I imagine, will not be issued unleffl the determi¬ 
nation is reached to put up a steel plant. We have no steel plant. 

CHARACTER AND EXTENT OF THE SIAISS-SHEFKIELD COMPANY’S OPERATIONS—CHARACTER 
OF ITS DEPOSITS OF RAW MATEHIAIS. 


Q. What is your product?—A. Pig iron, foundry iron, forge iron. 

Q. What does the Sloss-Shcflield Comjmny own in^ the way of mines?—A. You 
mean the lands it owns? There are a good many mmes. It owns 64,000 acres of 
coal and 48,000 acres of ore lands. 
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Q. Has any estimate been made with reference to the extent of the probable out¬ 
put of ore that you yourselves own?—A. The so-called Imckhoneof the Birmingham 
distriid, which is a vein of red ore about 14 feet thick and dips—nobody knows how 
far down nor how much then! is of it—we regard as inexhaustible. 

Q. You think you yourselves own enough to meet your own neeils for an iiideti- 
nite period?—A. 1 had a man make acaleulation once, and hi! saidlWO years, hut he 
did not know anything about how far the ore went down. 

Cy You are so situated as ngards the ownership of Imth coal and ore that y(ju feel 
you are (entirely inde|)cnilent of all other coin[>anies as regards your supply of raw 
material?—A. We are at this time from any commercial standpoint, and if we ivere 
not, we could buy coal lands and nndcveloiHid ore lands. 

Q. 1)0 you sell any ore?--A. \’ery little. 

Q. (By Mr. Pnii.nics.) How alsuit your deposit of liinostone in that section?—.!. 
It is inexhaustible. 1. is situated right nc.xt to one of our Birmingham furnaces, so 
that we do not pay any freight; we bring it over with our own switch engine. 

Q. (By Mr. F.vuunn.Mi.) Are the ores in the Birmingham district of a (piality to 
enable yon to take up all styles of steel ui.annfacture, or do you need some other ore 
as a mixer?—A. That has Ixien a much mooted (|uestion, Init it certainly does make 
good steel, because the Tennessee Coal and Iron (’omiiany are making very fine steel 
and exporting it; and before they went into the business they shipped thousands 
and thmisanils of Ions of high-class iron to Pittshnrg, As T once heard said, if you 
can make soup out of a Birmingham turnip in Pittshnrg you can make sou)> out of 
it in Biriningnam. 1 do not think there is any iincstion about the making of steel. 
Within 90 days the Tennessee company will he rolling steel rails. They have a very 
line-looking plant. 1 do not know much alMUt it; only wdiat I see. 

tj. (By Mr. .luNKs.) Where do yon .sell your products mostly?—-V. We, .sell to 
fiaindries exclusively. We .sell mostly north of the Ohio River, because most of the 
foundries are situated there. As the Soiilh develops we will have a more ready sale 
for iron. 

COMPETITORS OK THE SM)S.S-SIIHKPIEI,n COMPANY. 

Q. With what other concerns do you come into competition?—A. There are, I 
should think, about 10 makers of pig iron in Alabama. 

(J. You come into coni|>elition with them, of coiii'se? Do you also come into com¬ 
petition with the Pittsburg manufacturers of iron?—Yes. ’ 

tj. What com))anies particularly?—Those situated in the valleys of Chenango 
and in the valleys of Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Q. You find your cost of manufacture low enough in Birmingham to enable you 
to pay freight and ship into the Pennsylvania district?—A. It has been so in the 
past, .lust at present we are not selling much imii there, but that de|)ends, of course, 
on the price they are willing to take for their iron, and it depends on what Chici^, 
St. l.oiiis, and Indianapolis are willing to pay for iron. Iron is a strange commodity. 
My brief ex|ierience is that it is always either going up or down. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiilups.) Has the Itnited ,states Steel (Airporatioii any furnace.s or 
plants of any kind in the South?—A. No. 

Q. None south of the Ohio River?—A. None that 1 know of. 

(i. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I would like to ask if the tJnited States Steel Corporation 
is making any attempt at ownership in that part of the country?—A. 1 wish I know. 
Of course I do not know, and no one else would be [lermitted to know. 

Q. .Mr. .Schwab testifies that their siipplv of ore in the Bake Superior district will 
nui out in 60 years, and you say yours w'ill last 1,000. They might want to get pos¬ 
session in that field?—A. Ours may not last that long. I was talking about the coal— 
at the present rate of consumption of coal. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STBEI, PRODUCTS IN THE SOUTH. 

Q. (By Mr. Harris. ) Is there any disposition on the part of capital to build mills 
and finish the iron-ore product?—A. Yes. They go into such things as cotton ties, 
which the South uses. I heard the president of the Richmond Locomotive Works 
say the steel they got from Birmingham was as good as any ever furnished them. 

Q. Are you making any structural ironwork?—A. We are not. 

Q. I am speaking of your region.—A. Yes; they are going into that too. At 
Atlanta and various other places thw are making house fronts and stoves. There 
IS a very successful stove concern at Sheffield, and’they are putting them all through 
theSoiith. It would not takea great many industries in theSouth to use up the million 
tons that Alaliama makes. This steel mill of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company 
will alone use 700 tons of its own iron, and they make 1,000 tons a day. A few indus¬ 
tries of that kind would eat up the iron that is now being produced in the South. 
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HIGHLY CAPITALIZED COMBINATIONS TEND TO PREVENT RUINOUS COMPETITION. 

Q. (By Mr. Jbnks.) You speak of the axivantages of combinations, and tlien you 
aiid that owing to the obligations that they have to meet you think they can be 
comjieted with fairly. What obligations did you have in mind?—A. 1 hiid particu¬ 
larly in mind the capitalization. They have to maintain prices and dare not go into 
ruinous competition. , 

Q. In your judgment some of thc-selargercombinationsareratherovercapitalizeil?— 
A. I do not know as that would be true. I ilo believe they would prevent ruinous 
comjictition, and I lielieve combinations that can pirwent ruinous competition are the 
best for the countiV, iHsause whenever we have ruinous competition the evil goes 
right Imck to the laborer. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Does it go hack to the laborer’s wages to a greater extent 
than to the profits of the investor?—A. It affects them both. As I once heard Presi¬ 
dent Harrison say, “.Your employer has an umbrella and he can get along through 
the rain, but when the times are hard you have to go out in the wet.’’ I think 
capital could stand it Ixitter than labor. 

Q. In such times the first effort of the industry to save its profits is by reducing 
the wages of labor?—A. I think that finally it gets down where there is no profit. 
Pig iron sold in Alaliama tor practically }ifi, most of the concerns were bankrupt^, 
and of course there was not any profit tor the two or three that got through. Three 
of these bankrupted concerns were furnaces the Sloss Company bought that had 
not been in operation for 4 years. 

E.XPIIBT BUSINESS OP THE SLOSS-SIIEFPlELU WMPANY—PREFERENTIAL EXPORT PRICES. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii's. ) Do you export any?— A. Forty thousand tons in 1900. 
We are not shipping any now because they are making iron in Middleboro for less 
than |9. 

Q. That is the largest export you have had in any one year?—A. No; we exported 
5(1,927 tons in 1898. It was just at the beginning of the awakening of the demand 
all over the world, and we were making iron cheaply because lalior had not received 
any advance; ami, although the prices were not as high over there, we did not have 
any market in this country ai all, hardly, and we shipped abroad. 

Curexport business started in 1894 and our reconls show the following shipments; 


Year. j Tons. 


ISM. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 


100 

101 

26,2i)0 

45,866 

66,927 

26,600 

40,860 


There have been very few export shipments by anyone this year. The total 
exports from the Binningham district in 1899 amounted to 167,008 tons of pig iron 
and 11,742 tons of pipe. 

Q. From what ports do you ship?—A. From Mobile, New Orleans, and, I tbink, 
the Atlantic [lorts. We have the advantage in freight rates over Pittobuig in the 
inland freight, although I doubt if we can obtain from the South Atlantic ports any 
lower ocean rates than are obtainable from Norfolk. The following inland rates are 
now in effect for export shipments: 

Pensacola and Mobile. $1.00 

New Orleans. 1.40 

South Atlantic ports, including Charleston, Beaufort, ^vannah, and Bruns¬ 
wick . 1.26 

Under ordinary conditions we should be able to get a through export rate from, 
Birmingham to Liverpool of $3 to $3.25, and to the principal points on the continent 
of Europe, such as Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Genoa, and Trieste, $3.26 to $3.76 
per ton. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) In your exportations how do the prices at which you sell 
abroad compare with prices here?—A. Pretty nearly the same as far as we are con¬ 
cerned, because we made one sale of 26,000 tons to a grtitleman from Glasgow. 1 do 
not think he fared so well, but we got a pretty good price. 
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Q. Substantially the rate here?—A. Yes; and higher than the average price for 
the year. 

y. Is it your experience that as a rule in tlic exirort husinoss you arc able to get as 
goo<l priies for the export iron as for that sold at home?—A. It has been so with us 
up to now, but I do not think that would t)e the best txrliiy in the future. 1 think 
it would la) wise for tho American makers to figure on freights, and, rather than slmt 
down any of the mills here, let the English and tlerinans have it at a better price. 
1 can not see Imt what conditions with us arc very satisfactory and, it seems to me, 
they must be unsatisfactory to them. 

(j. (Hy Mr. A. 1.. Haueis.) You would sell at a lower price to the foreign than to 
the American consumer, in onler to hold the. market when you oins! bad it, would 
yon?—A. If 1 had a surplus of iron, I wouhl sell at a fair prolit. 1 would not sell at 
a |)rice that diil not net me a fair jirotit. 

Q. Is not that what you would say alioutall your markets?—A. Weil, wliatwoul<l 
coastitute a fair jimfit would depend pretty generaily on the supply and demand. 1 
hear a good deal aliout combines and trusts and of the railroads [laying bn) much for 
steel rails; but if you ask the man who is comidaiuing you will find tliat he is prob¬ 
ably not injured by the railroads [laying a good price for steel rails, and even if he 
owns stock in a railroad he d(x‘s not feel it. Certainly everylsidy in the country is 
more [irosperous when the [irice of steel rails is .'S2I) tluiii when it is $14 or $16. 

U.NFAIll PROFira IN THE IKON AND STEEL lirSINESS I’REVEXTEl) BV COMPETITION. 

Q. Are there any unfair [irolits in iron and steel at the [ireaent time?—A. I should 
think .snp|ily and demand and competition would regulate that. 1 think a man can 
not get t(«) much profit, because m tlie end it will bring about competition. I 
tielieve when you can not de[icnd on that, you can not put any dependence in 
anything. 

Q. You mean a moderate [irofit to hold the market?—A. 1 mean if the profits 
Ikjcoiiic too high there will Ih; competition that will reduce them to a fair amount. 

THE FtXINU OF PRICES IN THE IRON AND .STEEL INOCSTRy. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) 1 understood yon to say a few moments ago that at a time 
when the Pittsburg manufacturers were able to get a [iretty high [irice for iron in the 
Pennsylvania district you were able to ahi|i iron there?—A. Yes. 

(J. Has it Iwen the ex[H‘rieuce of your company during the last 2 or 3 years, since 
the formation of these larger combinations, that you could [iractically let them fix 
the prices, anil by following their [irices make lietter [irolits than hy attempting to 
act against them?—A. I do not know whetlier the good times have causeil the com¬ 
binations or the combinations have caused the good times. I think it is a little of 
both. 1 think simtiment lias much to do with good times, and sentiment produces 
these combinations; and I think anything that will hurt tliese combinations will lie 
harmful to the jaaiple. 1 have no prejudice about it one way or the other. That is 
my honest opinion aliout it. 

Q. As regards the smaller establishments, like your own, in comparison with the 
very large combinations, such as the Fisleral htecl Comiiauy and tlie United States 
Steel Company, and es[a>cially the United States SUad Corporation, would you think, 
in the main, that owing to their size they could fix the market [irice, which you 
would lie practically compelled to follow?—A. No; Ido not know as they could.' 
Of course they use a great deal of ore and buy ore from other [leople. Now, as long 
as [x-ople thought the price was to lie $.5 a ton, wo were shipping pig iron very freely 
up into that district, even with the ailded freight against us. 1 think it was a sur- 
[irise to everybody that they consented to have the price made $4.25 a ton. That 
iiemiitted the other indetiendeiit furnaces in the valleys to go ahead and make money 
by making their iron a little chea|ier. So they are the ones that are competing with 
us, not the big concerns. 

Q. Will ore at $4.25 practically shut you out?—A. No; but we can ship to other 
places at a better profit. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) What is the difference in the market value of your pig iron 
and tnatof the Mahoning and Chenango Valleys and Pittsburg?—A. About $3 a ton. 

PROBABLE EFFECTS OF AN ABSORPTION OF SOUTHERN IRON ANIl COAL COMPANIES BY THE 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I want to ask you, if the Tennessee Coal and Iron Com- 

B and the Sloss-Sheffleld Company were to lie absorbed hy the United .States 
_ Corporation, whether the coal and iron industry of the Soutli and of the coun- 

_ 1 Seep. 466. 
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try would be benefited or not, in your opinion?—A. That would depend entirely on 
the policy of the company after they had acquired thrae properties. If they put in 
new and improved machinery, with larger and stronger furnaces, and generally con¬ 
ducted the business after the fashion of Mr. Carnegie (which is much better, because 
of the great amount of wealth hi? has, than anything we have ever been able to do 
in the South) it would increase the output, would employ more lalior, and would 
benefit the ^uth. If, on the (contrary, they closed up the furnaces, it would not be 
a benefit. My judgment would be, if they wiu'e to put a lot of money into the South, 
they would do it for the purimse of liuilding U|) and not tearing down. You see the 
South is making wftnderful strides. If a man wili go over the southern railroads, 
as I freipiently do, and look out and see the acres and acres of new houses and cot¬ 
ton mills and improvements generally, he will see there is raoni for a big southern 
iron development as well as northern iron development. I would not be afraid of 
capital going into the South. I am a northern man myself, and I believe if a great 
amount of cajiital were sent into the South it would benefit the South. The South 
is welcoming it, and generally the greatest kind of prosiierity is being brought about. 

Q. Your conirietitiou with’the United States Steel Corporation is not such that it 
would be an inducement to them to buy up your plants and blight the industry in 
tlie South, is it?—A. I do not sav they would blight the industry in the South. I do 
not tbink they would, but I really do not know. I probably ought not to have, gone 
so far into tlie subject. I ilo not know that the United States Steel Corporation has 
any intention of buying up tho.se companies. 

Q. I was going on the hypothesis or supposition that they might do it.—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. I,. H.iuiiis.) You think the TJnitcil States Steel Corporation is 
reaching out to control the iron industry of this country?—A. It seems to me they 
have reached out. Whether they are going to reach out farther 1 am not informed. 

Q. (By Mr. Jknks.) In your judgment, is the cost of manufacturing iron and steel 
in the Birmingham district, owing to the proximity of coal, ore, limestone, etc., 
cbeaperthanin Pittsburg?—A. We have the cheapest iron of any place in the world. 

Q. So, under those circumstances, as long as you maintain your independent exist¬ 
ence there is practically no possibility of your being crushed out by competition?— 
A. As I said before, if anybody undertakes anything of that kind they must do it 
like the Stanilard Oil Company, by going into all branches of the business and so 
chcapning it that a new man can not go into it. >So long as there are profits there 
will be competition. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii’s. ) Do you think that the Standard Oil Company cheapened 
oil, or was the reduction due to the new discoveries of petroleum or to natural phys¬ 
ical conditions?—A. 1 do not know as anybody makisi money in the oil husiness 
outside of tbe Standard Oil Company, but 1 do not hear anybody complain about the 
price of oil. We use a little oil at our house, and I never hear my wife mention the 
price of oil. I think it is cheap enough. 

VARIATIONS IN THE PRICE ANll KINDS OP ORES—THEIR VAI.IIE IN THE OROUND.' 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) In your own plant you are in the habit of varying the price 
of ores in accordam® with the generai ore price in the market?—A. We have not got 
around to that; but we figure that that is the pNce that the iron costs- each month. 
We of course know what our ore does cost and we put a |iretty high value on it. It 
used to be that a man said that ore was worth in the ground 10 cents a ton, but 
there is an adjustment going on now on the basis of 25 cents a ton. 

Q. That was what I wanted to get at.—A. I have known of a litigation where the 
court determined upon 10 cents a ton, but I have also known of cases where they 
were demanding 25 cents a ton. There is no question but that a mafl owning a 
good brown-ore mine and operating it himself, tan produce his brown ore and get 
ti to his furnace at probably 50 cents a ton less than he could if some one else owned 
the mine. 

Q. Would 25 cents a ton be a sufficiently high price for an ordinary going concern 
to reckon as the value of its ore in the ground?—A. That would depend very 
largely on the circumstances. It would depend on what ore they were using and 
how rapidly they were using it. If they were to use 100 tons a month it would not 
be very much; but if they were using 1,000,000 tons a month and there was an end 
of it in sight it would be very valuable. 

Q. I was speaking of the value-A. (Interrupting.) I think I know what is in 

your mind—about Mr. iScbwah’s statement. You see that runs about (15 per cent 
and he says there is a limited supply, and I have heard there is a limited supply, and 
we know there is no other 65 per cent ore in the United States. There is none in 
the South. The highest in the South Ls 54 per cent. The hacklione of our district is 
the red ore, and that runs 3(5 per cent, so that naturally the ore lljr. Schwab talks 
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about is vety much more valuable than the ore we iiave—and have in such great 
quantities. We have not a great quantity of brown ore. You sec if a man has a 
mrnace which is operating fairly well on low grade ore, it is probably necessary for 
him to put 6 tons of material in the top of the furnace to ^t 1 ton out from the 
liottom; whereas if he is putting in 66 per cent ore it is very valuable, he gets it 
out ve^ quickly, and makes a higher grade of iron. 

Q. You have known even in your district of cases where the ore in the ground has 
been reckoned as high as 25 cents?—A. I know of a trade going on now on the basis 
of 26 cents a ton where the people can not agree as to the division of the property. 

Q. (By Mr. Kenneuy.) 1 would like to ask you something about the grades of 
iron ore. I would like to have yon tell us about the different grades of iron that 
you make and what uses some of them are put to.—A. We arc simply in the foundry, 
pig-iron business, and these irons are of 11 different brands—1 and 2, silvery; 1, 2,3, 
and 4, foundry; 1 and 2, soft, and gray, forged, mottled, and white iron—that is the 
lowest, but they vary in prices on the schedule of March 26 from $12.50 down to 
$9.75. 

Q. I should like to have your opinion as to the statement of Mr. Schwab that the 
value of their unininefl ore exceeds the capitalization of the United States Steel Cor¬ 
poration.—A. I really do not know anything about how much ore they have up 
there, and therefore I can not answer your question. When 1 was speaking to you a 
moment ago we were talking alamt the red ore, the. 33 |ier cent ore of Alabama and 
Tennessee, and I said no one had made an estimate concerning the quantity of tliat, 
and that 1 thought it was practically inexhaustible. 

EXPERiENf'E or wrr.'iEss IS luii.iioAi) mrsiNESs. 

Q. (By Mr. Ripley.) Have you hiul any ex|)cricnce in the railroad business?—A. 

I have had; yes. 1 was in tlie, railroad business until quite recently. The last 7 
years of my experience was in the 0 |ierating deiiartment, and I was quite inti¬ 
mately associated with it. 

Q. Can you state the nature of your connection with the railroad business?—A. I 
was receiver of the Peoria, Decatur and Evansville Railroad, and advisory receiver 
tor the Louisville, Evansville and St. Ixiuis Railroail, and previous to that time I was 
general freiglit agent of the Evansville and Terre Haute Railroad, Ixmisville, Evans¬ 
ville and St. Louis Railroad, and of the Peoria, Decatur and Evansville Railroad. 

THE REOPLATIOX OF UAILROAUS OPER.VTINC, UNDER RECEIVERSHIl'H. 

Q. Did yon ever have called to your attention any bill before Congress regulating 
the conduetof railroads oiwrating Imder a receivership? 1 refer particularly to what 
was known as the Cullom-Straiiss bill of 1894.—A. No; 1 do not recall it. What was 
the character of the regulation? Did it refer to the organization, to the rates, to the 
paying of rebates, or what? 

Q. It was for the regulation of stock issues and of reeeivershii>8 and receivers’ rerti- 
licates for the control of employees, etc.—A. No.^ 

Q. As railroads have been operated under receiverships in the past, do you see any 
need or desirability for such regulations?-A. No; not where you have judges sue.li 
a.s I had in Indianapolis and Kpririgfield in the [lersons of .Tudge Woods and Judge 
Allen. They at all times coiLSidered the upbuilding and improvement of the prop¬ 
erty. In fact, in tlie reliuilding of the pniperties we expeniled every dollar we earned. 
I do not sec how anything better could have been done with the money, liecause we 
first (laid attention to public policy, and after that it there was aiiythuig over wo put 
it into bridges and road-bed. 

t'l. Were you subject in every respect to the same control by the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission as vou would have been had the road been operated in a state of 
solvency?—A. More so, because the judges said they would not wish their receiver 
to be found manipulating rates, whereas we have known of cases where independ- 
mt concerns were not paying strict attention to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

lAILROAD BATE CUTTINO—TBAN8P0HTATI0N RATES PAID BY THE SLOSS-SUEFPIKLD COMPANY. 

Q. Was rate cutting prevalent at the time yon ceased your connection with the 
ailriiail business?—A. Yes; it was up to the time 1 became connected with it as 
weiver, and even during the receivership there was considerable rate cutting 
Ding on. 

•4. That was how late?—A. Well, I think I might say my information covered a 
enod of 2 years. 

Q. Have yon any reason to suspect at the present time any discriminations or rate 
ntliiig as regards products which you sell in northern and western markets?—A. No. 
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Q. Yon have 8UPtaine<l the published rates in every case?—A. Yes. 

Q. What arranKements <io you have witli the railroads concerning the traffic which 
you as a coriioration turn over to them?—A. None at all, except that we do some¬ 
times that if we ship a good deal of iron over a road they might hwor us with refer¬ 
ence to a <;oal contract or something of that kind, but tliere is no understanding 
al>out that. 

Q. Do you have a sliding scale of rates, the rates varying with the price of pig 
inin?—A. No; but when pig iron is very high the railroads have lulvanced tlie rates 
50 (x*ntH a ton to Mobile and 50ecn1sa ton to tlie Ohio Kiver. I think f have a 
little something ofi that sul>ject in my lN)ok [referring to memorandum]. For 
instance, the basis has $1.75 to $2.75 to the Ohio River; it is now $2.25. if iron 
is high and the country is i>r(>sperous, the railroad will very properly get u little more 
money. ** 

Q. You are paying$2.25, then, on your pig iron to theOhioat the present time?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon ever sell your prixlnet on the Fittsbnrg freight rate basis, or do you 
experience any inconvenience from the system under wbicli many of the products 
that are under the control of the United Stahls Steel Corporation are sold, th(^y being 
all s<jld on the Pittsburg basis?—A. We do not c(nn|M‘te with the United Stites Steel 
(Corporation at all, because* they buy pig iron everywhere. If we were in the steel 
business, perbajis the ^piestion mig)>t be hardt^r. Rut th(‘v are buyers of pig iron as 
well as producers. They have never yv.t sold pig iron; they do not get enough for 
their own demaml. 

Q. Can you sell in the Fast at the pre.S(mt time on as goiMl Usrms as yoiH^an in the 
West?—A. No. 

Q. Could you if tliey were not already selling a eonsi«lerable amount of prodm’t in 
the eastern eenters?~A. We do have a certain <lemand; there are certain furnaces 
that prefer southern iron. Tlu? rates, however, are against ns. i can not com])lain; 
if I ha»l a furnace in Duffulo J would expect to g<‘t a (dieaper rate than there ever was 
in Rirmingham. 

Q. There has been a“<*omplaint that the rates to the North were unduly high a.s 
comparted with those of the rest (d the country. You hav(5 no e,omplaintt.o make?— 
A. N\); 1 would not liave any coiuj)laint if the tariff were taken off iron, hi'canse, as 
I haveexplainwl, iron being made in Middlelxiro, if they should undertake to send pig 
iron to this country, and if there, was not any tariff hercs the transportation rates 
would be 5 or 6 shillings a ton; so it would cost $2 a ton at liast U> get that iron. 
ProlMibly here they couhl send iron more cheaply t(»tlu^ sealioard than we could ship 
it from flirmingham. Wliether they could shi^) it <‘heapcr than a man could make 
it in Buffalo 1 do not know. 

(i. Does any of your pig iron go by rail and water?—Yes; that is the only way 
we can ship. We can not ship all rail, becansci it would (tost too imiith. 

Q. What is the rate to (he eastern centers?—A. From Savannah and all the (toast 
points, Norfolk and all along, the late would be $;i.75 to New York, and $3.85 from 
Floremte, as against $5.54 l»y rail. 

(i. And so all your jirodnct goca over the water?—A. Yes. 

il. Wherever you haveany water (tom|K4itiop?—A. There tluty would come in and 
bring UH all down again. 

(,). (By Senator Kylk. ) Yon are oixtrating an indepitndent cnUirprise in the 
South?—A. Yes. 

('ONSOl.in.YTIOXS IN TirE STKKO HCSINESS not DANOKItOCS. 

(2, Do you look with apprcihension upon tlu; combination or consolWation of the 
great steel enterj^rises in t his country?—A. No. 

Q. You do not think they will operate in tlie restraint of competition any way?— 
A. If they restrain commdition, it will be because tlujy produce so cheaply that tla- 
comiKjtitcirs can not make any profit, and if they do that it is the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

TAKIKK nisrrWSION AT THE PRESENT TIME HAR.V1FUL.’ 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Are yon in favor of retaining the tariff on pig iron and on 
iron and steel pDKlucts?—A. 1 am opposed to even diwmsing the tariff. If you dis¬ 
cuss it on one article, you will discuss it on otluirs right alon^ theline. It is largely 
sentimental, and I think tariff agitation would be very harmful. 

(i. You know it is now being discussed?—A. 1 know it is, and in my opinion it 
ought not to he. ’ 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Washington. D. C., Muy id, umi. 

TESTIMOHY OP MR. EDWARD ATKINSON, 

Jiosttnl, Mantt, 


The commission met. at 11.01 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. Edward Atkinson, Boston, Mass., appeared as a witness, and, being duly 
BWOiTi, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Jknks.) Will yon give yonrfnll name and address to the stenog¬ 
rapher?—A. Edward Atkinson; underwriter; Boston, 
y. You have a prepared statement to present, I believe?—A. I have prepared a 
statement, gentlemen, .as complete as I can make it. I think if this work is to 
be done, it Mould be done thoroughly. I have tried to condense into an hour 
statements covering a very wide field, but 1 think I shall not Iwre yon beyond 
an hour. I should have preferred to six:ak without notes, Imt I do not tliink 
that is quite safe tliough it is more interesting to the hearer, and tlierefore I will 
read. (Reading:) 


INTRObUCTOUV BKMAKKS—FJRl.IJ COVEKEI). 


Obntlemen of THE'Industrial Commission: 

It had not been my intention to ajqiear before yon. Such commissions as your 
own have seldom been of much avail, but from my observation I am well assured 
that the work which you are doing will lead to a report that may carry very 
great influence. The logic of events is working a change in the public mind 
which must assure and almost compel a complete revision of the system of col¬ 
lecting our public revenue, and may lead to the removal of many obstructive 
taxes by which the revenue is diminished and our exports are retarded. Your 
ri'iiort ought to (jive direction, system and method to legislation, and I feel well 
assured that it will do so. I also le.arned that you desire students like myself to 
present facts and figures for your consideration, therefore I am here at your sug- 
pstion. As I am in very close iiersonal and business relations with all of the 
leading textile manufacturers and paper makers, and also with many of the 
machinists and metal workers of the New England and Middle States, it is fit for 
me to say that I do not assume to represent them and have no authority to sjieak 
tor them. Many of the ablest and most skillful men in these branches of indus- 
■ ry agi'ee with me in the general principles which 1 shall put before yon, and in 
Hieir application. Many others are totally opposed to all my views. A large 
'iitenaediate body greatly desires a readjustment of the system of collecting our 
lational revenues, so as to fit it to our existing conditions and so as to promote 
•xprts now forbidden. They will sustain and advise a mmlerate system of 
cm promise staliility and duration, if such a system can lie adjusted 

'’™*mit givinjf regard to the doctraiaires of either school—on the ono hand, those 
slang immediate free trade; on the other sustaining a system of “ protection 'with 
iicidental revenue.” ■ 

Oiir manufacturers and mechanics are no longer infanta. They are well 
, f of their ability to conduct their work in competition with other 
‘anufacturing States or nations, if granted even terms with them in the 
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S nrchaae of their materials free of taxes or duties, whether these materials he of 
omestic or foreign origin. In this treatise it is my intention to prove that the 
vaster portion of our mechanical and manufacturing arts have been generated and 
devolo^d in the nature of thin^ and under the necessity of our conditions. They 
form a necessary, not an artiflcml, part of our national development. The manu¬ 
facture of iron and steel, of woolen fabrics, of cordage, of flax, of hats, and many 
other branches were well established arts in the colonies before the Revolution, in 
spite of the efforts of the mother country to suppress them and to forbid traffic in 
these goods among the several colonies now constituting the United States. In 
Alexander Hamilton’s notable report upon manufactureslnl791orl793before the 
invention of the Whitney cotton gin in 1793, he recites all of these arts as being 
“successfully established.” He proposed to promote the cotton manufacture then 
eidsting in its infant stage by a remission of the duty of 3 cents per pound pre¬ 
viously imposed on^East India cotton. Tho prime motive of Hamilton’s report 
and his proposal for duties ranging from 5 to l.'i per cent waste counter tlie efforts 
of Great Britain to prevent tho establishment of manufactures in our dominion. 
I shall demonstrate the fact that tho high wages or earnings of tlie working peo¬ 
ple of this country have Iwen tho consequence of our advantage of position, of 
our continental system of free trade among the States, of our common education, 
and of our common energy. High wages or earnings are not the antecedent hut 
are the resultant of low coat of production due to the vast imasossiona of fertile 
lands, of mines, and of forests. I sliall. prove to you that, while legislative 
bounties or subsidies direct or indirect inayhavo promoted a more rapid and i)er- 
haps unwholesome OTowth of a very few specific arts, they have done so at tho 
cost of the mass of tlio consnim^a and in a yet greater measure at tho cost of other 
branches of manufacture which are to tho manor horn. Nearly all our manufac¬ 
tures have been estalili.shed here from necessity rather than from ciioice. I shall 
present reasons why our in'csont conditions almost compel a revision of our sys¬ 
tem of revenue, and I shall attempt to prove that what we have now to do is only 
to apply the principle of liberty, by which this nation lives and moves and has its 
being, to our trade witli foreign countries as well as to our trade within our own 
domain. It is my purpose to present only a few general principles which lie at 
the foundation of any tnio method of protecting American labor and of promot¬ 
ing domestic industry. I shall sustain these principles by stating a few facds 
which can not he gainsaid. I shall only try to give direction to your investiga¬ 
tions. and shall ask you to accept a trisatise already printed, containing elaborate 
tables, as an appendix to this argument. It is entitled “ British Manufactures 
and the Policy of Unfettered Commerce.” ‘ 

TUB KA.TK OB WAOES AND lABOU COST OB PRODUCTION. 

I wish first to submit that the old fallacy that tho rate of wages governs the 
cost of labor in any art to which modem science and invention have been or can 
be applied, no longer possesses any standing or influence among intelligent men. 
Low wages and low cost are tho complement of each other only in those branches 
of industry which remain handiiwafh conducted by hand work or manual labor. 

Second. The true principle has become er is becoming a part.of the common 
knowledge, namely—the highest rates of wages are earned or recovered from the 
sale of products in those countries, or at those points in each countiy, where the 
materials used in each art are most abundant or whore they can be procured at 
the lowest cost, whether of domestic or foreign origin; also where the conditions 
of life are the most conducive to the health and energy of the workmen; also 
where the functions of government are most justly and honestly candneted, and 
the taxes in ratio to product tho lowest; also where common education has been 
established, and in respect to competing nations where the least part of the 
product is diverted from constructive service to tho destructive purposes of war 
or of preparation for war. If one desires to-day to find the place where the labor 
cost is lowest, in any given unit of product to which modern invention and 
mechanism have been applied, he may find it by tracing the rate of wages to that 
country, section or place where the earnings of the workman during any con¬ 
secutive period of.') or 10 years have been the steadiest and at the highest rate 
earned in that siiecific art, because at such point the best mechanism and the most 
skillful workmen will have lieen assembled.' 

Third. In dealing with the development of these principles it is only necessary 
to cite the relative conditions of this country as comparM to all other countric.s. 
In no other equal area of tho surface of tho globe are to be found such abundant 
resources in the soil, the mine, or the forest as within the area of the United States. 
In no other etpial area has domestic commerce been made fre^ from interstate 
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taxation; in no other country have the railway and river Hvstema of tran.sporta- 
tions been so fully developed hy private enterprise, or subject to so slight legal 
interference or Government ownership or control. In no other manufacturing 
or machine-using nation, is imperial or national taxation so low in ratio to the 
population; yet more, so low in ratio to the value of the annual product from 
which all taxes must be derived. The great comireting manufacturing or 
machine-using States of the world are the United States, the United King¬ 
dom, Gennany, Prance, Belgium, and the Netherlands. Their popnhvtion m 
round numliers figures about 230.000.000, of which the people of the United .States 
count one-third. Outside these c run tries there are more than t,2(K),00(),000 people 
waiting for a supply of the manufactured goods of these machine-using countries. 
Other European countries—Austria, Italy, Spain—barely supply their own wants, 
wiiile the cennpetition in mannfactnvos in the commerce of tlie world may he 
disregarded, excepting os to a few speiual products .sncli as the silks of the 
East, (llance a moment at tlui relative resonrcirs of thes(! miu'hine-usingnations. 
The United States produce ;in excess of all the met;ils exceiittin; ane.xcessof 
the products of the field with scarcely an exception; an (rxcess of 1,iie products of 
the forests, soon to lie supplemented hy the vast resources of Canada lest we 
should denude our forest lands too rajiidly; an excess of coal and of oil; an 
excess of all fibers e.xcepting silk and wool, reeled silk being too much a prod¬ 
uct of hand work to bc'coine pi'otitalde in a machine-using State (as Daniel Web¬ 
ster said, we can’t afford to do ouitsel vos what foreign paupers c;in do so well for us); 
wool capable of lieiiig produced in e.xcess of our own wants, especially upon the 
uplands and in the mountain v.alleys of the South whenever the <'ur dog is sup¬ 
pressed and a reasonable share of intelligence ajiplied to the rotation of sheep, 
corn, and cotton on the same field. On (he other luiiid. we find our coniiietitors 
in Europe deficient in and nminly deiieudent U))ou us for a supply of food and of 
the mostimjiortant niateri.als entering into their proce.ssea of manufacture. Great 
Britain is deficient in food, in fibers, in ores tit for making steel, and is sub,iect to 
inci’easing cost of coal with the possibility of the exhaustion of her coking co.ul. 
France and Belgium are amply suiiplied with food, deficient in fibers, in metals, 
and in fuel. Germany, with a poor soil, is biirely capable of subsistence, and is 
deficient in timber, in fibers, and in fuel. The Netherlands are too small to h.ave 
;iny considerable influence in the larger undertakings of commerce, except as car¬ 
riers and iiniiorters in transit. Yet more, in no other country has .so .small a 
number of men been divert ed from the constructive work of peace to the destruc¬ 
tive pur-suit of war, .since slavery destroyed itself in our civil war, as in the Unitetl 
States. In one respect even the civil w.ar was constructive, .since it made way 
for the new indusfries of the regenerated South. The result of these conditions 
is found in the fact that in no oilier country is the cost of labor per unit of prod¬ 
uct so low, and in no other country are the rates of wages earned in factories or 
furnaces, the workshop, the mine, forest, or field, so high. The only exception 
to this rule lieing in tho.se few arts which can not be contliicted sncces.sfnlly ivith- 
ont an untaxed siipjilj'of materials of foreign origin which are necessary in the pro¬ 
cess of our domestic industry. In a very few braiiches of industry these materials 
are now so heavily taxed by duties uism imports that they are at this time in an 
adverse and unprofitable condition. So far as the principle of liberty has been per¬ 
mitted to take its free course,our domestic industry has been promoted, our work¬ 
men have been iirotected.aiid our home and foreign markets have been established 
and assured. So far as liberty has been restricted by the provision of tmblic ta.xation 
to the promotion of a very few special private interests have manufactures been 
retarded, while, as a rule, such siiecially protected arts have led a fitful and fever¬ 
ish existence, subject to constant fluctuation and frei|ucnt failure. ’Yet there arc 
some cases, notably in iron and steel, where this influence has only retarded the 
national developmfent and has not stopped it;‘ but the gi'eut development of oiir 
metallic industries and our exjiorts could not and did not a.s8ume tiieir true pro¬ 
portions until our iron mines and furnaces had been so developed by the applica¬ 
tion of skill and invention as to enable ns to make iron and steel at high wages 
and at less cost than in competing countries. When the price of iron and steel 
became even in this country and in Great Britain sinee 1890, the supremacy of 
this country was disclosed, and the development of our exports of metallic prod¬ 
ucts went on by leaps and bounds. In 10 years—1880 to 1889—we consumed 
10,000,000 tons a year of iron, domestic and foreign. The average disparity in 
price or excess of cost to consumers in this country w.is about per ton. The 
cost of protection in that period was $000,000,000 to $700,000,000. A little later 
our home con^tition brought prices to a parity, and then our great e.xports began 
todevelop. 'We protected the iron master of Great Britain in the commerce of the 
world i n order to retain our own small lesser parts. In other arts, notably in the 

' See page (£Kf. 
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wool and woolen industry, adverae conditions still exist. I am no longer in man¬ 
ufacturing. I liavo been in the woolen mdust^, and I know it from top to 
the bottom. It is impossible to establish and maintain woolen and worsted man¬ 
ufactures without the untaxed import of the wools of the world. The more for- 
eipi wool we have, the more domestic wool we may use. It is a matter of climate, 
soil, and conditions. We may ultimately become exporters of wool of many kinds 
when the protection of intelligence is extended throughoitt our land, and the evil 
influence of indirect efforts to grant bouutias is removed. 

JFourth. In proof of the truth of the general principle that high relative wages 
are the cousequept or correlative to the low labor cost of production, and not tiie 
antecedent, it Is only necessary to cite the facts in regard to our present exports. 
We are now exporting crude, partly manufactured, and ,toished goods of every 
type to every part of the world, except those products which are burdened with 
heavy taxes on necessary materials of foreign origin. Wo are exporting cotton 
and cotton fabrics, corn, cordage, wheat and flour, provisions, machinery and 
metallic products of every kind, clocks, watches, and miscellaneous articles. If 
the rate of wages governed the cost of labor in the jiroduct, not one dollar’s worth 
of any of these goods could leave our shores. The earnings of the Fellaheen of 
Egypt and the Ryots of India arc not one-fourth the earnings of the laborers in 
our cotton fields, hardly one-tenth, including Russia, those of the laborers in our 
wheat fields; yet our cotton and our wheat constitute the chief supply of the 
world. The cotton of Egypt, limited in quantity by the area of available land, 
fills a temporary place in competition with ours because it is ginned, prepared, 
baled, and sent to market in a condition that puts our former methods to shame. 
When our Southei-n cotton growers give equal attention to quality and prepara¬ 
tion as they have given to quantity, we shall cease to depend upon Egypt even for 
the cotton needed in our finest work. When the cur dog is suppressed and the 
attention of intelligent men is given to sheep breeding on the cotton fields of the 
Piedmont district, wool will be protected. We will then comijeto on more than 
even terms with the semi-barbarous methods of the ranches of Australia .and the 
pampas of South America. In one respect our methods of preparing and packing 
wool are wor.se than oilr methods of baling cotton. It is safe to buy a bale of 
cotton by sample, it is safe to buy a thousand bales of Australian wool by sample 
and brand. It is not safe to buy American wool without throwing and testing 
every fleece in every bale. We have develoiied sidence and have applied inven¬ 
tion to every type of mechanical and manufacturing industry, but in our treat¬ 
ment of raw cotton and unscoured wool we fail. Our work on these lines has 
been until a very recent period more liarbarous and wasteful than that of any race 
engaged in their producrion—black, white, or yellow. 

AMEKIOAN PUTIES WHICH DISCIKMINATK AOAI.VST THE UNITED STATES IN FAVOR 
OF FORF,ION COUNTRIES. 

Fifth. There is one other principle or axiom which I wish to put before yon. 

1 will then take up the practical application of these principles and submit facts. 
The burden of a tex can only be computed or estimated by the ratio which the 
amount of the tax on the material liears to, the full value of the product into 
which the taxed article enters. The tax may lie very small, but it may be very 
burdensome in the ratio which it bears to the profit that might be gained on a 
given manufacture. For example, the margin of profit on common printed cali¬ 
coes, which retail for r> cents a yard and even for less, is on an average not above 
one-eighth of a cent per yard on the gray cloth; yet that small margin gives nearly 

2 cents per pound profit, and that rate will yield 5 to 7 per cent niion dihe capital 
invested in the print cloth mill and machinery. A less margin of profit, one- 
tenth of a cent or less, will keep the print works in operation and will pay hand¬ 
somely on the investment. Now there is no branch of industry in which the 
manufacturing States are so dependent upon each other as in the chemical indus¬ 
try and in the manufacture of drugs, dyestuffs, and chemicals, which are the 
materials of chief cost in printing cotton calicoes. Germany excels all other 
States in this branch of science, and is the chief source of many most important 
articles. There is no more harmful schedule in our tariff than the list of duties 
imposed on chemicals, drugs, and dyestuffs needed by us. The Stassfurt pot¬ 
ash mines of Saxony are the source of the world’s supply of potash in all its 
forms. I am trying to find a potash mine in this country. If there were a war 
in Europe which would interfere with the potash industry, it would interrupt 
more industries in this country than anything else that might happen. I am in 
correspondence with two engineers in the West now t^iug to locate potash mines. 
(Jermany excels in all the aniline dyes and so on. These drugs, dyestuffs, and 
chemicals in their higher forms are subject to heavy duties on their import; the 
revenue derived from this chemical schedule is but $6,000,000 or $6,000,000, nearly 
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one-half of which is on opium or upon proprietary medicines and a few other 
articles which onght to be taxed for revenue purposes. Other duties in this 
schedule increase the cost of dveing and printing, of paper making, of fertilizers, 
and in many other arts in which we might otherwise compete with Germany, 
France, Great Britain, and Spain in supplying South and Central America, Mex¬ 
ico, Cuba, and other neighboring States. It is difficult to measure the exact 
harm; but if these duties increase the cost one-tenth of a cent a yard on a 
printed calico they may deprive the printer of his little margin of profit. We 
may then find the great markets of the world closed to ns, but opeti to our com¬ 
petitors in Europe, merely through the protection which this little iietty tax' 
extends to them, which costs us more to collect than any other, which yields but 
little revenue, and which maintains a few very practical but not much known 
monopolies in the hands of the makers of some of these articles in this country. 
As it IS with these duties, so to a greater extent do ttie duties on wool, hides, and 
many other materials of foreign origin burden and restrict the export of our own 
manufactures while iirotecting tho.se of comiieting countries, who suffer no such 
obstructions to exist. 


I'llOTKOTION KOll INl'ANT INDUSTRIES. 

Sixth. Such being the principles and such the facts we are now led to the main 
questions; First. How <!an the manufactures of this country be most fully pro¬ 
moted? Second. How can American labor be beat protected? Third. How can 
our home markets be most thoroughly retained? Fourth. How can our foreign 
markets be most rapidly extended? May wo not find relief by the application of 
the principle of liberty? M.ay not these benefits be attained by removing the 
otetructions which previous legislators have put iji oirr way? 

I assume that this c-ommission seeks to attain the gi'eatest good for the greatest 
number, while at the same time giving due regard to the artificial conditions in 
which some of the conspicuous arts have been placed by the long existence of a 
very high andin some lines prohibitive tariff. I assume that this commission will 
treat with respe(!t the doctrinaires on either siile; but will give little regard to 
cither influence. On the one side, may you not rightly ignore the dogmatic advo¬ 
cates of what is called ‘ ‘ protection with incidental revenue? ” On the other side, 
may yon not rightly ignore tin; eipially dogmatic free trader who would at once 
remove even duties assessed for revenue purposes, bec.ause in some instiinces they 
may give for a time some artificial stimulus to a domestic pro<luct? I will there- 
We at first deal with the relative numbers who ar(! occupied for gain in the sev¬ 
eral arts according to their cl.as.sification in the census of o<!cupations. These 
relative numbers (hange but little, deciade by decadi;, in their ratio to each other. 
They vary somewhat in the .several sections; but are becoming more uniform since 
the remov.al of slavery opened the way for the Southern States to engage in the 
manufacturing and mech.anical arts and in mining. Hero let me interjecd a most 
important point. It has been held that infant industries may need temporary pro¬ 
tection in their early stages. But a few years have passed since the Southern 
States, which had depended almost exclusively upon .Tgri(;ulture. were left pros¬ 
trate by a devastating war. The intelligent were disfranchised for too long a 
period: the grossly ignorant were eufranchi.sed without jneiiaration and were 
suddenly charged with the control of the Govermm'iit. The Southern States 
entered upon infant manufactures with their property destroyed, their railways 
wrecked; without capital, without inherited mei!hanic;d aptitude, without mills 
or workshops, and without develoi)ed skill to establish them. They were exposed 
to the unrestricted competition of the great ironworks of Pennsylvania, of the 
textile factories of New England, and of the woodworkers of the West. What 
do we now witness? Have not the Southern ironmasters proved themselves ecjual 
to those of Pennsylvania, superior in many respects to the British and German? 
Are not Southern cotton manufacturers ready to supply the markets of the world 
with all the medium useful grades of cotton fabrics, which constitute 80 to 90 per 
cent of the world's consumption, whenever we remove the obstructive tax from 
the crude products of Asia, Africa, Australia, and South America? Then the 
800,000,000 people or more of these continents may be able to pay for their pur¬ 
chases of cotton fabrics, as they now pay our competitors in Great Britain and 
other countries, by exchanging their crude products for them. They have but 
little money; they are mostly hand workers at low wages; but they sell their cnide 
products to all other countries free of obstruction, while we fine them for trying 
to exchange goods for goods with us. Have not these infant ironmasters and cot¬ 
ton manufacturers of the South given a lead and presented an example to the 
adults of theNorth and West? What other protection than that of their own raii- 
Idly-developed skill and capacity have they needed?' 


1 Sl'C p. 621. 
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EELATI'^E IMPORTANCB OP VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS AS KEOARDS PERSONS EMPLOYED. 

Let US now give regard to the relative numbers of the great body of workers, 
by whose mental, manual, and mechanical capacities the ^eat industries of this 
country have been developed. I regard the census of occupations as one of the most 
important. It must be accurate, because those who count the people call upon 
every family to say what the occupation of each working member is, and they 
list it. The only doubt pointed out by General Walker in. the census of 1880 was 
in respect to the placing of common laborers, many of whom were listed under 
’ the head of personal service, who were probably occupied the larger part of the 
year in agriculture. That census disclosed the following proportions in round 
numbers: Occupied in agriculture, 44 per cent; in professional and personal serv¬ 
ice, 234 per cent; but if we transfer a portion of the commdii laborers from personal 
service to agriculture, in round numbers nearly 50 per cent of the working force 
of this country was then and is now engaged in apiculture, leaving 20 per cent 
in professional and personal service, 104 per cent in trade and transportation, and 
22 per cent in manufactures, mechanical arts, and in mining. The tendency to 
change in these proportions is slight. In 1890 the propiirtion iu agiiculture had 
been slightly diminished, and will yet more diminish with the increased applica¬ 
tion of science and mechanical invention to the mechanism of the field. The 
proportion in trade and transportation slightly increased, and will continue to 
increase us the volume of products is augmented. It is an eiTor to suppose that 
the big department stores or maiinfactiiring eiiteiprises are absorbing the little 
ones. There are more small shops for distribution in ratio to the population now 
than ever before. There are more small workshops scattered throughout the 
land than ever before, especially in the South. It is in these lesser arts that stal¬ 
wart men are developed. Not exceeding 10 per cent of the working force can be 
gathered as operatives under the collective system of the great factory and great 
workshop, "nic factories represent large capital and relatively small numbers of 
workingpeople. There arc nearly four hundred arts listed under the title of manu¬ 
facturing and mechanical arts. Glance over the list and you witness the growth 
and the paramount importance of the lesser arts and industries in which mental 
energy must be combined with mechanical aptitude. The proportion occupied 
for gain in the manufacturing mechanic arts and mining varies but little, although 
the product has been vastly augmented. A lessening proportion of more and more 
skiluul men and women earning higher and higher rates of wages augment the prod¬ 
uct, while they lessen the cost of aggregate production of the factory. The iiro- 
portion in professional and personal service does not vary greatly. A considerable 
variation will be observed among the States. In the far East, where the soil is 
poor and the climate harsh, a gr eater rehative number is found in the manufactur¬ 
ing arts, less in agiiculture; m the South there are and will be more in igricnl- 
ture, less in other industries. In the middle West, from Ohio to Iowa and Kansas 
inclusive, we may note a constant tendency to uniformity in the distribution of 
the working forces among the several occupations as the State develops. In 1880 
Ohio was a typical State, possessing variw resources in all the arts, including 
mining; Indiana had become a great center of coal and of many important manu¬ 
factures, although without metals of any moment; Michigan excellra in manufac¬ 
tures, mechanic arts, mining, and agriculture alike. I suggest that the commission 
compare the relative occupations of these 3 States, all lymg around the center of 
our population; glance over the list of their manufacturing and mechanic arts 
listed underover 300 titles; then put the question to yourselves. What branches of 
manufacturing or mining industry in any one of these States has ever been or ever 
could besubiected to the import of a product of like kind from a foreign country, 
except it be from Canada? What foreign product of agriculture except from the 
tropics could be imported? With a more Southern sun even the border States of 
the North are able to sell to the Canadians vastly more even of the products of 
agricnlture than we can buy from them. Put to yourselves the question, and 
employ an expert to work out the details. To what extent are the people of the 
great Mississippi Valley, where the center of power now rests, subjected to a 
competing import, and in what direction is their profit or loss to be sought or 
avoided? How shall their manufactures be promoted? How may their labor be 
protected? How will their individual wealth and welfare be augmented? You 
have called Professor Ripley rightly to your aid on one line of investigation; why 
not call Professor Falkner, of the National Library, to work out this problem? 
I do not know to what economic school he belongs; I am not aware whetner he is 
a free trader or a protectionist, according to the common use of these terms. What 
I ^ know is that he never " cooks ” his figures, and that he comprehends the sub¬ 
jects of which figures are but symbols. No one despises or distnists mere figures 
more than one who has compile as many as I have; unless one cEm read between 
the lines, or can gi’asp the'meaning of the figures, they are but dust and ashes. 
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THE TABIPP AND AOBIOnbTDBAr. PRODUCTS. 

Dealing with the work of all who are occupied for gain, the census of 1880 
shows a fraction under 1 in 3, or in round numbers 17,400,000 persons occupied 
for gain, divided according to the classifications which I have previously sub¬ 
mitted. In agriculture the only products subject to foreign competition (except in 
our dealing vrith Canada, to whoso people, as I have said, wo sell nearly double the 
products of agriculture tliat we buy) we may name sugar, wool, hemp, and flax, 
tobacco, a few fruits, and scarcely anything else which could be imported from a 
foreign country were there no tariffs in existence. Sugar may rightly be made 
subject to duty for revenue only. Under existing conditions it may Ijecomo 
necessary to pennit sugar to come in free of duty, and while this may in some 
slight meae<ire expose the growers of cane .and of beet roots to foreijpi competi¬ 
tion, it may be one of the greatest boons to agiiculture that could bo granted. 
Great Britain, producing neither sugar nor fruits in any considerable measure, 
has established a vast export industry in jams, preserves, and other types of fruit 
products. Under the stress of war Great Britain is alsmt to put a duty upon 
sugar. Supposing we were granted free trade in sugar, we should command the 
commerce of the world in canned and preserved fruits, and in condensed milk, 
riving employment to a vastly greater number of persons than can by any possi¬ 
bility be occupied in the making of sng.ar from either cane or beets. It is, how¬ 
ever, probable that the duties now yielding one of the largest sums in our revenue 
may be retained. Fruits, meats, and tobacco ai'e subject to duties for revenue. 
Wool remains the principal article of domestic production which can Ire subjected 
to foreign competition. What ai’e tlu! ftmts alxmt wool? 

Unquestionably a great many farmers each keep a few sheep, and the number 
who have been deluded in favor of duties on wool may be large; yet if we give 
regard to the total value of the wool clip, which at its highest point has been 
about SOO,000.000 irounds, at about 20 cents a iround unscoured, and then compare 
it with the vast volume of other products of the field, it becomes a very insi^ifi- 
cant factor in our farming industry. The total value of the wool clip has rarely, 
it ever, exceeded $00,000,000. Supposing the average product of the average farm 
to be $1500 worth a year,' the product of wool would then represent the work of 
only 120,000 pemms occuipied in agi’iculture, out of not less than ll.OOO.lXK) to 
12,000,000 now engagwl in that work. It is true that one of our high-tariff advo¬ 
cates, whose name is very conspicuous, once stated as a faiit that there were 
TJiOiOOO farmers, owners of IfiO acres of laud each, who gained their whole subsist¬ 
ence from sheep gi'owing; that there were 750,000 similar farmers whose main 
dependence was upon wcwl, ,aud in addition .all who were occupied niron the sheep 
ranches were engager! in making territorial wool. But in the year on which this 
computation was based the total value of the w’ord clip of this country did not 
exceed $80,000,000. That .sum, if divided only among 7.50,000 farmers said to have 
lx;en wholly dependent on wool making, would have given each an average of $80. 
If divided among the 1,500,000 farmers said to have l)een wholly or mainly depend¬ 
ent on wool it would have given each only $10; and it nearly one-half had been 
set apart as the value of the territorial or r.anch wools, each of the inclusive wool 
formers would have received .about .$25 for his whole year's work. The misuse of 
statistics could not be brought to a more absurd conclusion. 

The breeders of high-priced Merino rams of Ohio have been the chief agents in 
promoting the delusion about w'ool. Even in Ohio in 1880 the product of wool 
constituted less than 4 per cent of the value of the total product of agriculture. 
I doubt if it now exceeds 2 per cent. The value of the hens’ eggs of Ohio is much 
gi'eater than the value of the wawl clip. 

In point of fact not over 2 to 3 per cent of the products of the farmers of this 
counfry can be subjected to foreign competition, while from 10 to 20 per cent, 
ya'ying in different years, depend upon the export of our surplus for their entire 
income. 

Q. (By B'epresentative Gardner. ) May I interrupt you a moment? Iii matters 
such as dyestuffs, for instance, you demonstrate that a very small matter may 
be equal to the profit?—A. Yea. 

Q. And therefore control the production or nonprodnetion. But when it comes 
to sheep and wool, because the items seem to be small, you treat them as of no 
consequence?—A. Oh, no; I say that a very small tax may interrupt a great prod¬ 
uct. A very small product having a great tax, like wool, may stand in the way 
of a vast expansion of the export commerce of the world. 


' Note by witness,—From Inlonualioit obtained since tbo testimony was given, I am sure tht aver¬ 
age product per farm will bo nearer 4700 than $600 on the census of 1900. 
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Q. Might not that $3.5 or $80 to the farmer stand in the same relation to the 
whole product of hia farm?—A. That is a question of fact, and you are probably 
more familiar with farmers than 1 am. Every farmer ought to keep a few sheep 
to clear his fields and fertilize them, and many of them do. It is just like the 
pr^uct of the hen mines—the hens’ eggs—it is so much extra, and undoubtedly 
it is an important item, but the iirofit of the average farni can never rest on wool. 
But if it stands in the way, as it does, of the export of the surplus of other prod¬ 
ucts, the farmer or few farmers engaged in wool may g.aln a small benefit at the 
cost of the vast numlier who would be without profit of any kind unless we could 
export our surplus to foreign countries. 

Q. I think the doctrine of the greatest good to the greatest number would become 
involved there, and perhaps wo should determine how that farmer ought to be 
reached.—A. X admit this principle: if yon may rightly in tei-fere by the diversion 
of taxes from pnrply public pnrjsises to private enterprise, the farmer has just as 
much right to his sliare of the protection os the manufacturer or anybody else. 
But when you come to that, and make figures hereaftei', you will find that there 
are not 5 per cent of the people of this country who can be protecteil by a duty 
on foreign imports, and there are il") per cent of eoiusumers who pay the bill. I 
am coming to that. 

Q. I noticed that line of thought a while ago while you were speaking of 
com.—A. Yea: I think they .are both consistent. 

6. But assume that the manufactory which buys that coal is injured or practi¬ 
cally closed, as the potteries were under the last previous tariff bill, is not the 
customer, the consumer of that coal, is not his business destroyed? In othei 
words, can yon measure the effect of protection by the determination of whether 
the tariff is of conseiiuence on a particular thing? If the tariff upholds the factory 
that consumes the coal, is not the coal protected?—A. You can only measure the 
evil influence by taking certain particular examples. I am trying to deal with 
the general inference, and as I go on I will develop the point. No change in the 
tariff can affect any considerable number of persons in so-called protected indus¬ 
tries because the whole numlxu’ is small, while the exp.ausion of the foreign mar¬ 
ket will create a greater demand for all our principal products, coal included. 
(Continues reading:) 

PKOPOKTION OP AMRRICAN WORKMKN SUBJP.CT TO POREION COMPETITION.' 

Of course there can be no foreign competition with those who are occupied in 
professional and personal service, or in trade and transportation. The number 
occupied in manufacturing or mechanical arts and mining, according to the cen¬ 
sus of 1880, was a little less than 4.000.(X)0. I have dealt with these occupations 
under this head as judicially as in my power to do. In 1880, before iron and steel 
had become Independent, even by putting in the category subject to foreign com¬ 
petition all those who might lx: subjected in part to import of products of like 
kind from foreign countries, I could not raise the number to a million. I put 
under this head all occupied in the textile arts; all wlio were (x:cupied in mining 
coal for iron and steel and converting these jnetals into mechani.spi; all who were 
occupied in other departments, such as glass and pottery, who could in any con¬ 
siderable measure be subject to foreign competition. Even then I could not find 
a million of whom at least halt were alre.ady free of foreign competition. I conld 
not raise the figure to over 1.5 per cent, even of those listed under this title of 
manufactures and mechanic arts. In fact, in that year not .5 per cent of all who 
were occupied for gain in this whole land could have been anojecl^pd to foreign 
competition by the import of products of like kind from any foreign country, with 
a small exception of Canada, with which I have already dealt. In 1890 there 
were many less. Ir.on and steel and other metallic products had liecome very 
nearly free of foreign competition; not 4 per cent could bo put into the list of 
those subject to foreign competition in the census of 1890. When wo get the 
figures of 1900, in which year the number of those occupied for gain in all the 
arts, mental, manual, and mechanical, will number more than 36,000,000, out of 
76,000,000 population, I doubt if anyone with judicial mind can find 1,000,000 who 
could under any conditions be subjected to foreign competition, and when the 
materials of foreign origin which are necessary in our domestic industry are free 
from obstructive taxation, that number will be veiw much lessened. I commend 
this line of investigation to your attention. My figures may be objected to on 
the ground of bias in favor of freer trade; but there are many persons here in 
Wasmn^on who would be fully competent to make this judicial analysis free of 
any bias, of whom Professor Falkner is one. I could name several others. On 
the other hand, if you will analyze and observe the numbei^of persons whose 


• See pp. Ji»l)-S»7,61»-620. 
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whole income rests npon the export of onr surplns products, especially in agii- 
cnlture, yon will find three times the number who.se welfare depends npon export 
as compared to the whole nnmber whoso work would require readjustment if 
there were a revolutionary change in onr revenue system, which no one exceiJting 
mere doctrinaires contemplates. In fact the larger parts of our imports, especially 
of textiles, consist in a considerable measure of hand-made fabrics. The finest 
silks, velvets, and linens of Fi’ance and Gennany are of neces.sity woven on hand 
looms; the finest cotton fabrics, laces, and embroideries and the like are many of 
them the product of hand work; a very large part of our imparts of textiles rest 
iiimn fashion and fancy and style rather than upon quality; all these are suitable 
aub,iects of high revenue duties. Very few of tlie usi^fnl and necessary textile 
fabrics, excepting linens, must bo imported even now. and that portion can be 
very much lessened if wool, dyestuffs, chemicals, and the like can be supplied to 
onr textile manufacturers on even tenns with those of Great Britain, Prance, and 
Germany; that is, free of tariff taxidion. 

LESSONS FUOM OKEAT HKITAIN’S TARIFF EXFKBIKNCK.' 

Permit me to close by a few words in regard to the (wonomic system of Great 
Britain. We are but repeating liistory, and altiiongli it often excites prejudice to 
cite British experience as an examido for ourselves, may we not take a lesson even 
from onr rivals as a guide toward our own prosperity? H;is not a closer trade 
alliance of the English-speaking people become ncces.sary to the inaintenance of 
the peace of the world? The continental states of Eurojie are trying to find out 
how to defend themselves against the cheap but high-priced labor of Great 
Britain, yet more against the cheaper and higher-priced lalxu- of the United States. 
If the prejudices of race and (in^ed and difference in language iiemitted, there is 
scarcely a doubt that all of the EurojKian states except Russia might combine to 
boycott the prislncts of Great Britain and the United States. That wtis thegreat 
object of Napoleon in his effort to destroy British commerce and manufactures. 
He failtsl .so utterly that his own contractors were obliged to buy tlie forbidden 
g<Kxl8 of Great Britain in order to equip his armies for tiie Bns.sian campaign. It 
will be remarked tliat even in our exiwrts of to-day Great Biitain, her colonies, and 
depcndemuia have long Isinght from us .TO per cent of all we had to sell, some¬ 
times fiO per (;ent. Germany is now trying to defend the :igi™i;ins, or great land 
holders, against the interest of the masses, by heavy duties on corn and provisions, 
repeating the blunder of the British Tories in tlieir efforts to maintain the corn 
law. The more the continental states of Eurojie shut out the food, metals, fibers, 
and fabrics of this country, the higher will be the cost of their own manufac¬ 
tures, the less the margin left to pay for wag(;s, and the more they will give to 
Great Britain and the United States iibsolute control of the commerce of the 
world. How did Great Britain attain to the panimount ixisition which she has 
held during the last half a century? Was it not by removing the shackle.s from 
commerce? In 1840 the nnmber of paui>ers and the general poverty and distress 
in England were greater than at any isfriod before or .since. The tenden cy to 
failure of the system of protection had become phiin in 1820, when Daniel Web¬ 
ster, in a great speech in Paneuil Hall. sup]H)rtingthc merchants of Massachusetts, 
opposed tlie efforts of Henry Clay and his assoiuates to put what he called the 
American system upon this country." 

Webster defined Clay’s so-called American sysicni as a British policy which 
Great Britain was even then trying to throw off. In 1824 Huskisson began the 
reform in England by taking oft or reducing the duties on wool and otlier crude 
materials. 'Hiat was the very year, I believe, in which a duty was placed on wool 
tor the first time in the histoiy of tliis country, a dark day tor wool and woolen 
industry. In 1840 Joseph Hume, the economist, moved for a Parliamentary com¬ 
mittee to investigate the duties on imixirts. He was aided by .John Deacon Hume, 
of the civil servuco. A notable reixirt was made in 1842. which led Sir Robert 
Peel to give up his previous convictions and to become the great leader of fiscal 
reform, although he still supported protective duties on grain. The anti-corn 
law league had become active, but did not reach success until the Irish famine 
of 1845-1847 compelled the remission of duties on corn by orders in council, 
afterwards justified by act of Parliament. Hume's report on the British tariff 
disclosed the fact that the average duty was 28 per cent, and that there were 1,250 
separate specifications, the amount of revenue about £10.000,000, or $60,000,000. It 
also disclosed the fact that leas than .TO of these specifications yielded more than 
75per cent of the revenue. The conditions of the United Kingdom were described 
by Peel in one of his speeches somewhat in the following terms; Ships rotting at 
the wharves, the manufacturing population rioting in the streets, the agricultural 


>See pp. 622-023. !S,.|. til. 
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population starving in the fields or barely existing upon parochial relief. And in 
reviewing the fiscal conditions, he described the chancellor of the exchequer 
“seated on an empty chest, over a pool of bottomless deficiency, fehing fora 
budget.” Hume classified imports under four heads. In the classification which 
I induced Secretarj McCulloch to adopt in 1884 wo added a fifth class, to which 
I maj presently refer. In Peel's first great act, 600 petty articles wore put into 
the free list which had lueviously yielded .£2,000.000, or $10,000,000. Even he 
could not conceive that such a change would give immediate stimulus to trade, 
commerce, and manufacture, and that the revenue would presently come back to 
the amount which the customs had previously yielded. He therefore proposed a 
temporary income tax for three years to make up for the expected deficiency, 
computing this yield at £8,000,000 a year. The result w^s sniqirising. The income 
tax disclosed an enormous individual wealth gained at the cost of the general 
public by returning nearly £5,000,000. Such was the in.stant beneficial effect of 
the removal evefl of the .600 petty taxes on imports that at the end of three years 
the 750 articles remaining dutiable again yielded the full sum of £10,000,000. I 
speak in round figures, referring you to Noble's Fiscal Legislation of Great Britain, 
which will give you the facts. 

In his second measure of 1845 Sir Robert Peel removed duties on 700 articles or 
thereabouts, leaving only ,60 snbjetjt to duties. These 700 had yielded £3,000,000. 
Again no one could conceive of the benefits. Again an ineome tax was imposed 
for 3 years to make up the expected detic.iency, and .although the Irish famine 
ensued and the corn law went by the Itoard, the revenue from the .60 remaining 
articles was again about £10,000.000, and the income tax had become a surplus 
for other purposes. Presently Peel went out of office, Gladstone came in, and in 
1863 the shiUing duty on com was remitted, and there remained for many years 
down to a very recent period only 6 or 8 dutiable articles, yielding as much 
income as the 1,3,60 articles had yielded when the reform began. 

Is there no les.son in the.se figures'' I have had many interviews in my visits to 
England with foreign economists and statesmen. Mr. Glad.stone almost fear^ 
the time when this cinintry would adopt tariff for revenue. He urgently desired 
to make great papnents on the pnblh' debt before the increasing scarcity and 
advancing cost of coal and the pas.sing of the dominion of iron and steel to this 
country should render it more dillicult for Great Britain to meet Inu- obligations. 
Even those who hold anti-British iirejndiccs may advocate the adoption of a 
policy which will render our competition with Great Britain more severe tlian it 
18 now, while those who believe there can be no such thing as a war of trade, and 
that commerce rests upon mutual benefits,, whether among men or nations, may 
join ■with us in brinring about su(di close and chrser relations among English- 
speaking peojile of Great Britain, of Canada, and of Aastralia as will unite our 
forces, if force should become ne('e.ssary to maintain the ]>eiice of God upon the 
high seas. 

TIIK POSSimi.lTy 01’ 1’EUI>KTUAI. a’ISAOE. 

The burden uiion Great Britain of imperial taxation and heavy national debt 
is far greater than ours; her need for defense yet gi-eater; but the blood tax of 
standing armies and of yet heavier national debts is heavier upon the continen¬ 
tal States of Europe than upon Great Britain. Great Britain may pay and main¬ 
tain her credit, but the national debts of many European .states have already 
been repudiated and others are sure to be. One hundred years ago Immanuel 
Kant uttered a prophecy of perpetual peace, basing his iirediction upon the 
beneficent forces of commerce working to the suppression of wiw. It seemed 
a visionary prediction—it seems so still; but in the invention of implements 
of war, which, as Profeasor Long .says, have brought the art of warfare, espe¬ 
cially upon the sea, to an “extra hazardous branch of mechanical en^neer- 
ing,” the reunion on a commercial basis of the English-speaking people may yet 
become a living fact. If Russia should join, as I believe she will since my visit 
there a few years since, when I met many of the leading statesmen, the peace of 
the world would bo assured. Russia has entered upon a great industrial develoii- 
ment. The prejudices of the English against Russia have almost wholly gone. 
A clear understanding is becoming manifest even in the dealings of Great Britain 
and Russia with China. The Crimean war is admitted now by every sane 
Englishman to have been a crime and a blunder. 1 believe that the move of the 
Czar to promote arbitration was fully sustained by the statesmen of Russia, and 
that we maj; yet presently witness a complete and cordial understanding between 
Great Britun, Russia, and the United States for the suppression or war and 
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rapine and for the extension of commerce, coupled with a recognition of the 
rights of states and nations, of people and of provinces, to estahlish liberty on 
the basis of the consent of the governed. If these are visionary thoughts, far 
better to try to make them a force than to continue international jealousy and to 
prate about a war of teade. 

DBSIEABILITY OP KF-DUCTION IN NUMBER OF DUTIABLE ARTICLES AND OP 
CHANGE IN CLASSIFICATION. 

I have referred to a change in the form of statement and to the classification 
of imports which I suggested to Secretary McCulloch in 1884 after a careful 
study of Hume’s classification of British imports in the report of the commit¬ 
tee of 1840, made in 1842. I made the new compilation at the request of the 
Secretary. Before that date all imports had been reported alphabetically, both 
free and dutiable. 1 added to Hume's clas.sification an intermediate one—“arti¬ 
cles partly manufactured used in the processes of our domestic industry.” My 
list covered, first, articles of food and live animals: second, articles in a crude 
condition necessary in the processes of our domestic industry; third, aiticles 
partly manufactured used in our domestic industry: fourth, manufactured 
goods; fifth, articles of voluntary use and luxuries. I startled the Secretary 
and the officials by proving th.at .TO per cent of the articles ta.\ed under the tar¬ 
iffs of that date could he put into the free list without reducing the revenue 
by 15 per cent. At a little later date, after Mr. Charles S. Fairchild, First 
Assistant, and afterwards Secretary of the Treasury, came into office, I visited 
■Washington and brought the matter before him. making the suggestion, which 
was carried out, for carrying b.ack the an.alysis to 1880, so that the now tables 
sliould be in a con.secutive series by decades. When I made the statement to him 
that one-half of the complex schedule could be transferred t<) the free list with¬ 
out impairing therevimue by 15 tier cent, he could not credit it. He proposed 
a test, ami referred the matter to Messrs. Tichenor, now of the Bureau of 
Appraisers, and Mr. Tinglee, tivo of tbe'most experienced experts in the Depart¬ 
ment, who scouted the very idea of such a result being iiossible. I then sat down 
with them, dictating from one to the other from the previous years’ reports, a 
proposed free and dutiable list; on that table a compilation was made. I returned 
next morning to get the verdict, and to the suiprise of all except myself the ver¬ 
dict was, “ You have transfeiTcd to the free list 60 per cent of all the articles 
named in the tariff, with a reduction of revenue of only 12 iier cent. “ Moreover,” 
added Mr. Tichenor, “ you have removed all the vexed questions that hinder onr 
commerce with Canada.’’ My argument bad been based on the belief that once 
the8ecia.s.sified figures were put before any Committee of Ways and Means, of what¬ 
ever party, the tendency would be, as it has been, to take off the taxes then imposed 
upon articles necessary for our domestic industry. ^ The lomc of these facts has 
controlled every committee down to, but not including, the last. Even under our 
present more complex and higher tariff, however, the free list of these articles is 
much larger and the burden upon dome,s(ic industry of this class of duties is much 
less than it was in 1884. I refer you to the Govermnent reports in support of this 
statement. 'The protection of domestic industry now demands further additions 
to the free list, even to the extent of nearly OTery article named as crude or partly 
manufactured now dutiable. If that addition wore made to the free list the loss 
of revenue would l>e less than one-third the pres(*nt surplus. No act could bo done 
for the promotion of domestic industry more beneficial than to deal with these 
two schedules in this way. . . , - 

Unless your attention is called to the evil effet^t on domestic industry of some 
of these petty taxes you can not comprehend them. Consider, if yon please, the 
absurd duties still imposed upon old scrap iron and steel, and old copi)er and 
other metals, which would be brought in ballast without charge from many parts 
of the world, to the restoration of tho small metal industries of New England and 
the seacoast, which have been tlestroyed by these duties on old metal. Many of 
the cargoes which are brought from Asia, Africa, and South America are of rela¬ 
tively light weight, requiring ships to be ballast-ed. Would it not be better to 
ballast ^ips with old iron, steel, and (?opper, animating our domosiic arts, rather 
than to brmg useless paving stoncjs or other worthless stuff? There is something 
so grotesque, so absurd, in the taxing of such material as to make it almost 
inconceivable that such a tax should be favored by the advocates of an indirwt 
bounty or subsidy to tho great iron and steel magnates, who are now proposing 
to grasp the whole traffic of the world under a trust. 
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I refer to this matter at the present time becanse a similar reform and classi¬ 
fication is now called for in respect to our exports. Our exports are now classified 
as products of agriculture and manufactures; hut under the head of products 
of agriculture some of the highest forms of our manufactured poods are 
included—wheat flour, biscuits, canned meats, preserved fruits, provisions, dairy 
products, and the like—while under the head of manufactures are included some 
of the crudest of secondary forms of other products, such as copper matte, petro¬ 
leum, and the like. I beg to present to you a new fbrm of classification of 
ei^rts, in which I have made classes of products—of the field, the forest, the 
mine, the sea, and the factory. I have also divided each of these classes into the 
crude, partly manufactured, and finished condition. This table brings out in 
the most conspicuous way a much greater development in the export of our 
highest types of manufactured goods tlian is made tfl appear by the official 
classifications. X have compared the exijorts of 18()X and of 1898, thoseof 1899 not 
having been printed in detail when I made this table. The export of every kind 
of product has increased in the aggregate 7;1 per cimt: but l call your atten¬ 
tion to the fact that while the export of crude products increased between these 
periods 60 per cent, of partly manufactured 40 per cent, the export of our finished 
manufactures of highest types, especially in metallic, increased 173 per cent. 

THK TUADK OF THK L'NITEI) STATES WITH VARIOUS FOREION COUNTRIES. 

I also submit tables' giving the relative trade with each country or state; 
finally, I have estimated the value of our exports to each European state against 
their credit for our imports. The variation is so great that I at first distrusted 
the figures; but on a thorough exiimination through the custom-house of Boston 
and the department of commerce of Wasliington, X am satisfied that our valuation 
of exports is as close to the facts as such figures ever can be, the larger figures cred¬ 
ited to us by foreign countries including freights and charges and also duplications. 
For instance, we cluirge Switzerland with a very small sum, I think only about 
$350,000, while they credit us with many millions, being substantially a free-trade 
country and a large coijsnmer of our products. X found Southern cotton fabrics in 
Berne, on the market place, years ago—a common wear of the common jieople. 
You sec, the British coarse goods are all stuffed; they are .all loaded with pipe 
clay and starch. The books on the art of sizing are very good reading. The 
principal book on the art of sizing gives tlie directions to he very careful to use 
Egyptaan fiour, l)ec.anse it has the most gluten and will hold the most clay. 
There was one period when cotton was very high priced, when particularly 
Great Britain did not consume .any cotton fabrics within her own limits. The 
pounds of export of goods balanced the ismiids of import of raw cotton. The 
consumption of Great Britain was only represented by the stuffing. 1 have 
seen contrimts for shirtings made in Manchester tor India and China, to this 
effect, that an 8-pound piece should contain not less th.an 5 pounds of cotton. Now, 
the Chinese are a most acute people. They buy our goods when they get the 
chance, because there is in our best heavy goods no more starch than is needed to 
make them weave, and if you wash them and shrink them they become thicker, 
whereas if you wash and shrink the British gisids they become thinner. The 
British justify the export of the shirtings to India on this ground—that they 
are only used for breechcloths, and as the storch comes out the dirt goes in 
and serves the same pin-pose. Wo can emulate them, but we do not want to. 
The Chinese are acute buyers, and the more we buy from them the more American 
goods they will buy. 

Goods sent to Switzerland, to Austria, and to many parts of Germany are 
charged in our manifests to France, Belgium, Italy, and Denmark. ^The impor¬ 
tant point in this table which deserves your attention is the relatively large pro¬ 
portion of the total import of each of these countries from this country. All are 
dependent in a very considerable measure upon us; Great Britain to the extent 
of one-third her total import requires the products of this country. This matter 
is more fully dealt with in a treatise, whicii I present to yon in type, on the aspect 
of commerce as at present conducted from the British standpoint. 

I am aware that I have attempted to cover a broad field in this testimony. I 
have thought it liest to do so at the risk of wearying yon in presenting it, because 
if it were fit that I should undertake to do this woA in any way, it were more fit 
that I should do it in the most thorough manner according to the measure of my 
ability. 


^ exhibits, pp. 545-K>l. 
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THE EKLATIVK BURDEN OF TAXATION UPON THE UNITED STATES AND COMPBTINO 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

I be;; to call your attention to a line of investigation, which this conunis- 
sion might well promote, of prime importance in dealing with any long period of 
time. I find it beyond the power of a private investigation. It is the relative 
burden of taxation upon this country and uimn the competing States of Europe— 
the United Kingdom, France, and Germany; in fact, a comparison might well be 
made with all the European States. Through 5 administrations, for 20 years 
prior to the present administration and of the lieginning of the Spanish war, the 
average per capita exjienditures of thisuountry for all purposes of government, 
including Army and Navy, rivers and harbors, and the like, but omitting a lew 
special bounties like that paid for a few years on the production of sugar and the 
refund of the direct tax collected during the civil war, averaged less than $5 per 
head. The normal cost of government during that period had been but a trifle 
over $2.50 per head; pensions and interest on the national debt also $2.50 per 
head. The latter item was beginning to diminish at the end of this period, and 
would have rapidly diminished except for the renewal of warfare. Ihe revenue 
derived from liquors and tobacco, domestic and foreign, during this period yielded 
$2.50 per head, paying the normal cost of government. Pensions and interest 
were covered by duthis on other imports than liquors and tobacco and by miscel¬ 
laneous iiermanent receipts. The Spanish war and subsiMjnent warfare in the 
Philippim! Islands will have Inereased this average for a period of 4 or 5 years by 
about $2 per head, having reached $8 in the most costly year, now less than $7. 
As nearly as I have been able to ascertain the facts, the taxation of the UnitM 
Kingdom for imperial piirpo.ses corre.spondiug to those which I have named 
during the same period of 20 years varied but little from $10 per bead; those 
of Germany ranged from .$8 to .$10. it being somewhat difficult to separate the 
expenditures of kingdoms and duchies from those of the Empire; the expenditures 
of France were $15, and those of other Europeans countries were all much 
higher than our own. Under the stress of the Boer war, so far as I can com¬ 
pute from the latest figures on imperial exjienditures of Great Britain, they 
now amount to $18 per he.ad; those of Germany have been very much increased 
l)y the effort to increase the army and build a great navy, and those of France 
have increased. But even these i)er (aipita figures do not tell the whole story. 
Taxation represents a portion of each year's products diverted from the pro¬ 
ductive energy of the people to the necessary support of the administration, 
but mainly to the destructive purposes of war or the payment of interest on great 
war debts. Now the closest <?.stimato per cNupita, perhaps only approximate, that 
we can make is that the annual product per capita of this country exceeds that 
of the United Kingdom by 15 to 20 per cent, perhaps more; it exceeds that of 
Franco by 25 to 80i)ercent; it exceeds that of Genuany by 40 to .50 percent; 
how much it exceeds that of Russia it is impo.ssiblo to compute. Hence, 
the relative burden upon prcHluction which in this country does not exceed 
2J or 3 per cent, must now be in (4reat Britain at leitst 8 per cent; in Ger¬ 
many at least 10, and even in richer France burdened by an enormous 
national debt, not less than 15 to 18 per cent. The nineteenth century was 
an era of the creation of heavy national debts which can never be met, with the 
possible exception of the imperial debt of Germany and Great Britain. Now 
with the difference in the relative burden of taxation for national or imperial 
purposes, this country has an advantage to-day of more than 5 per cent uixm the 
value of her entire annual product, and that takim by itself is a large profit. We 
can make 5 per cent in our industries taken as a whole, where no European 
State can make and save anytliing. I have made many efforts through the Inter¬ 
national Statistical Society, of which I am :i member, to deal ivith this subject 
in an exhaustive manner; but most of the foreign members of this association 
are in the civil service of their respective States, and they have not dared, and I 
doubt if they would bo iiermitted, to supply the necessary data or cooperate in 
such a comparison. Such is the present fear of the productive power of this 
country entertained by the governing class upon the Continent. I have sug¬ 
gested to the Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury Department and the Bureau 
of Commerce in the State Department to enter upon this investigation. Only 
conceive, gentlemen, what this may mean. Except for a temporary interruption 
by the Spanish war, our taxes would now have been less than ^.50 per head, tend¬ 
ing to diminish as the population increased, and with a falling off of pensions by 
the lapse of time. Many of the provisions of the war taxes may rightly be 
maintained, the surplus being ajiplied to the payment of our national debt. The 
present beer tax, present whisky tax, jiresent stamp tax, are a very slight 
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bnrden—^no burden at all—upon production. If we can maintain the tax on 
sugar for revenue purposes we majr secure the whole ^ per head necessaryto 
the normal cost of government in this simple method of internal taxation, we 
may then apply duties on imports collected for revenue for about 10 years at the 
rate of $1 or $5.50 per head, and in less than 10 years wo may pay the whole 
national debt. In other words, we may come out in less than 10 years free of 
debt at a rate of taxation less than one-half per capita that of any competing 
manufacturing State, and perhaps only one-third in prtiportion to production. 
We should then become, in fact, the greatest world power, by the peaceful forces 
of commerce, the development of industry, and the maintenance of individual 
liberty. » 

In other words, if we let the principle of liberty have its way and maintain it, 
we will compel competing nations to disaim. As I precUcted in my articles on 
the burden and stren^h of nations in the Century Magazine more than 15 years 
ago, if we can make 4 per cent profit before our competitors make any profit, who 
can compete? High wages and low cost, derived from great natural resources, give 
ns that enormous productive energy and vastly greater product. Where we assess 
only per cent on that (which this $5 or $(5 would amount to). Great Britain 
pays 7 or 8 per cent, France 15 per cent, and Gennany 18 to 15 per cent, while it 
takes one-third of the product of Italy to meet the expense of war and govern¬ 
ment. Northern Italy is devastated with Pellagra, a hunger disease, simply by 
the diversion of the necessary food to this itifonial military system and the 
attempt to maintain wars of tariffs, generating wars of force. 

THE EEKKOT OF THE WILSON BILL. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhau.) You spoke of the exiierience of Sir Robert Peel, and 
that it was finally found that when the tax had been removed from all articles 
save 6 or 8, that the revenue kept up and that the industries advanced by bounds?— 
A. Yes, 

An examination of the debates will show th,at this is precisely the ground 
relied upon by Representative Wilson and stated by him in the final debate on the 
Wilson bill. Now, the provision based upon that precedent in the case of the Wil¬ 
son bill was followed neither by the return of the revenue nor by the advance of 
onr industries. On the contrary, our industries lay prostrate and we had a con¬ 
tinual deficit of revenue. What is the expliination?—A. My eimlanation is that I 
differ wholly with you in your judgimjnt of the results of the Wilson bill. That 
bill happened to go into force at the time the silver craze was affecting the credit 
of the country. The panic of 1893 ensued, and the evil influence of that was vastly 
greater than the beneficial influence of the Wilson bill. But in spite of all that, 
tiie specially protected arts which had feared the Wilson bill became more and 
more prospeyous. 

Q. Which arts were they? Let us take one for example. What about the pot¬ 
tery industry of the United States?—A. The pottery industry of the United States 
is half of it in pipes and coarse stuff. In 1880 there were only 9,000 people 
employed in pottery in the United Stetes, and more than half of them were abso¬ 
lutely free of foreign ciompetition; since then they have been able to apply mechan¬ 
ism to the manufacture of pottery in <a wa^ never applied befoili, and they are 
to-day paying higher wages and making pottery cheaper than ever before. I do 
not deny that if you give a bounty to a special industry you will stimulate it at 
the cost of the masses of the people, but if you are going to tex the whole people 
of the United States in order to employ half of 9,000 people in pottery I am not 
with you. 

Q. You do not mean 9,000 people?—A. I do mean 9,000 jieople ilh 1880, some 
increase since. You will find that in some of those industnes that make them¬ 
selves conspicuous by their demands the numbers employed are very insignificant. 
For instance, in 1880 we were making 4,000,000 tons of iron, and iron was the most 
conspicuous art demanding Government interference. What did it amount to? 
There were 17.W,000 people occuiried in all the arts. There were not 100,000 
engined in mining the coal for the iron furnaces, in mining the ores, or in con¬ 
verting the ores into pig iron. There were not 100,000 people requir^ to make 
4,000,000 tons of iron. There are not more than 200,000 people to-day, in my 
judgment. I have not gone into the figures, but we are making about 14,000,000 
tons of iron, but we have increased the average from 400 tons per man to 500 or 
600 tons, and 1 doubt if you can find out of 26,000,000 iieople now occupied in the 
arts, over 200,000—possibly 2.'>0,000—employed in the mining of coal for iron, the 
mining of ore, and m the conversion of these materials into the crude forms of 
pig iron and ingot steel. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is it fair to select the crude forms of the pig iron and 
not take the general policy as ap^ed to the entire mining industry and the entire 
manufacture of iron and steel? Does not the same principle run through from top 
to bottom and from bottom to top?—A. By admitting the crude product free of 
duty wo might have enabled the well-bred skilled American mechanics to convert 
these crude forms into the higher forms of mechanism and metal work for export 
long before we did. These higher arts employ a vastly greater number of men 
and require more intelligence than the mining of the coal and ore, the making of 
coke and the conversion of ores and coke into crude iron and steel. These crude 
branches of work are and always have been conducted under the most squalid 
conditions. There has been almost no true American lalior in them for many 
decades. They liave rendered necessary the importation of Slavs, Poles, Bohe¬ 
mians, Welsh and other men who are not very desirable citizens so long as they 
stay in these squ.alid arts. Yet I think free crude iron and steel would have 
stimulated the production of American iron and stool more rapidly. The dispar¬ 
ity in the price of crude metal to the consumers or makers of high-class mechan¬ 
ism or metalwork in this country from 1880 to 1889 averaged $7 a ton. On steel 
more than fourteen dollars ($14) per ton. This disparity even in constantly less¬ 
ening prices protecte<l Great Britain and Genuany in the great commerce of the 
world, forbidding exports of high class mechanism to any extent from this coun¬ 
try. From the closest estimate that I can make, the sum of this disparity against 
our machinists and metal workers in the ten (10) years n.amed, amounts to 
between six hundred million ($000,000,000) and .seven hnndrod hundred million 
dollars ($700,000,000). The workmen in the iron and coal mines and in the fur¬ 
naces got very little if any part of this bonus. Can it not bo traced in very largo 
measure conclusively into the capital of the steel trust? The pretext of protec¬ 
tion to American labor has tiot been justified—the motive of the ironmasters in 
advocating this policy has been jiistified to them by their enormous fortunes. 
Who has paid this big bill? 

Q. Would you be able, however, to give a concession on what you call the raw 
material or crude mannf.actnred jirodncts without giving also a concession on the 
higher manufactured products? Would you jiot then bring the higher products 
info competition with the production of foreign countries?-A. Wo have proved, 
o.specially in ii'on and metallurgy, that the highest rates of wages in the world 
are paid here, and yet we beat them .ill at lower cost. 

<j. That was because of the tariff policy?—A. That is a mere academic question. 
Whether we have done it by means of protection or in spite of protection is not 
now material. We are there. 

tj. Do you consider the condition of this country in 1890 and 1893 one of pros¬ 
perity?—A. 1893 was one of the most prosperous years. 

Q. As a matter of comparison, do you think the condition of this country was 
prosperous from 1894 to 1896?—A. No. 

Q. And you think the tariff has nothing to do with it?—A. Nothing, whatever, 
to do with it. It was the collapse of credit due to the silver craze. 

Q. Is it not a singular coincidence that during the 1893 period we had a protec¬ 
tive system, and at the time of the adversity from 1894 to 1896 we had as near to 
free trade as we can ever have in this country?-A. I think in the next 15 years 
yon will get much nearer to free trade than tin! Wilson bill ever did. I expect 
to see this country the greatest free trade {country in the world, soon abating all 
duties not necessary for revenue or in order to protect its own industry. I believe 
that the evil influence of the tariff is not so much in what it costs in money as in 
bringing about, as Daniel Webster predicted it would bring about, when he made 
that great speech in Faneuil Hall in 1830; and if yon will allow me, I will just 

S ut in that extract. Here is the opinion of Mr. Webster, which ho never With¬ 
row. After the protective system had been forced upon New England against 
her will and her capital h,ad become adjusted to it, the men who had opposed it 
were obliged to sustain it, as they are now. At this meeting Daniel Webster was 
the spokesman for free trade and sailor s rights, and among those present were 
Abbott Lawrence and Nathan Appleton, Imth subsequently members of Congress 
and strong advocates of the continuance of protection after they had invested 
their capital and had been forced into it. Hero is what Webster said: 

“ To individuals this policy is as injurious as it is to governments. A system 
of artificial govemment protection loads the people to too much reliance on gov¬ 
ernment. If left to their own choice of pursuits, they depend on their own rail 
and their own industry. But if government essentially affects their occupations 
byits systems of bounties and preferences,it is natural, when in distress,that they 
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shoald call on government for relief. Hence a ijerpetual contest carried on between 
the different interests of society. Agriculturists taxed to-day to sustain manu¬ 
factures, commerce taxed to-morrow to sustain agriculture, and then impositions, 
perhaps, on both manufactures and agriculture to support commerce. And 
when government has exhausted its invention in these modes of legislation it finds 
the result less favorable than the original and natural sjjate and course of things. 
He could hardly conceive of anything worse than a policy which should place the 

f reat interests of his country in hostility to one another—a policy whim should 
eep them in constant conflict and bring them every year to fight their battles in 
the committee rooms of the House of Representatives at Washington.” 

Has not Webster’s prophe<!y been justified? 

THE TARIFF AND AMERICAN WAGES. 

Q. I have only one question further. Almost without exception the repre¬ 
sentatives of business interests that have appeared before this commission since 
I have been a member of it have testified that the removal of the tariff would 
compel a reduction of their wages. In other words, they could not compete with 
the manufacturers of foreign countries without a reduction of wages paid here 
in many lines of industry. If that statement bo true, yon would still advocate 
a revision of the tariff that would cause a reduction in wages to United States 
mechanics?—A. Yes. One reason that I did not propose to come lieforo this com¬ 
mission was because I supposed the usual course would be followed by the men 
who had some personal interest or ends to gain, who would come and give you 
exactly that kind of testimony. When I leanied you really were doing good work 
and seeking to ascertain the facta I was ready to come. There are hundreds of 
manufacturers—and here is one of them (indicating Mr. A. B. Farquhar). Call 
upon him. He will toll you it is all bo.sh; that the high rates of wages are 
generated by the conditions of this country. He will say, give us an equal chance 
with our competitors in foreign countries, and the readjustment of wages will be 
to raise them and ndt to lower them. That is why I am here—for the protection 
of American labor. Now I refer yon to Mr. A. B. Farquhar. 

Q. (By Representative Qaepnbr.) Tlie president of the American Tobacco 
Trust, so-called, testified here yesterday if the duty was taken off tobacco they 
would ship the raw tobacco to Japan, manufacture it there, and bring the man¬ 
ufactured product to the United States, and not one single cigarette, cigar, or 
plug of tobacco, or snuff, or like thing would be manufactured in this country.— 
A. The manufacture of tobacco is a handicraft, and I think it very possible some¬ 
thing of that kind would happen; but who proposes to take the tax or duty off 
tobacco? I do not know of anybody who has conunon sense that does not propose 
to keep it on. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Cigarettes, you are aware, are made almost entirely 
by machinery.—A. I am aware they are made almost entirely by machinery, and 
I have no doubt the time is near, if it has not come, when all the cigars will be 
and all the snuff. Snuff is one of the finest articles of manufacture, out there is 
little handwork in it. I understand that cigar making and stripping the tobacco 
are very largely handicrafts now. 

<^. In this instance cited by Mr. Gardner it was in a class of manufacture 
which was not a handcraft, but manufacture by machinery almost entirely.—A. 
So far as the element of machinery enters into the manufacture of cigarettes and 
of snuff, I take issue with the president of the tobacco trust. There was a 
simitar fear in regard to watches. It was alleged that the w%tch trade was 
going to be transferred to Japan, and great fear was expressed while we were 
exporting watches to all parts of the world. I happened to know the inside of 
the watch trade pretty well, and at that time, when the fear was being expressed, 
the Japanese were here making contracts for the movements of American 
watches to put into the cases which they proposed to make by handicraft to 
snit themselves. There is no possible competition of China or Japan, or any other 
of these countries, in the arts to which modem mechanism has been applied suc- 
cessfuUyin this country, in my judgment. Now, you take the Bombay cotton 
mills. They employ three to five bands where we employ one. They can not get 
along without. We used to import enormously of gunny bags and gunny cloth, 
but have changed to the importation of jute butts, from which the gunny bags or 
gunny cloth are made. One of my friends in Calcutta who had witnessed this 
enormous change came hero to find out what was the reason. He went to a great 
factory in Brooldyn, of which the late Mr. Mwmhall was the treasurer and man¬ 
ager (a very stout free trader), and went over his mill. He saw these great looms 
working with one man to the loom on gunny cloth. Said ^ei “ How much does 
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that man earn?" Mr. Marshall replied, ‘‘$1.60 a day.” " Why, the weavers in 
Calcatta only earn 121 cents a day; I do not understand it. How do yon explain 
it, Mr. Marshall?” Mr. Marshall replied, “ What is the cost of weaving in Cal- 
cnttaayard of gunny cloth at 12i cents a day?” He said, “21 cents a yard.” 
Said Mr. Marshall, “ The cost of weaving on tliat loom is one-half cent a yard.” 
“Well,” said my friend, suddenly enlightened, “1 have come half way around tlie 
world to find out what a d-d fool I have been.” 


THE TARIFF AND INDUSTRIAI. COMBINATIONS. 

The subject of trusts is one which I was asked to treat. I have seen more trusts 
dissolved than organized. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman, interrupting). You have not any special fear of them?— 
A. I nave no special fear. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Perhaps you can tell us in a word or two what you' think 
the influence of the protective tariff has been in the matter of building up some 
of them?—A. I have no doubt that the protective tariff fflves the opportunity for 
the organization of trusts and combines and monopolies to some extent that 
would not exist without it. There have been several very old and very obnoxious 
ones in the chemical industry. If I were up to modem times in history I would 
name them, but the things have changed so much since I made the investigation 
that I think I ought not to. Chromic iron, Ixirax, and some of tlie forms of aniline 
colors have been among the very worst. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) But is it so? Wb have domestic kinds of these aniline 
dyes?—A. Yea, we have to a certain extent. 

Q. What is the proiiortion of the sale of foreign product to the American prod¬ 
uct to-day in this market?—A. That I can’t tell you, but the price of the whole 
is maintained in some measure above the relative price; the price may be absolutely 
reduced. It is not the absolute price; it is the relative price that hurts. We know 
our (Jerman competitors and our English competitors get these things absolutely 
free, but many are subject to a higher price in this country, due to tlie tariff. 
Although they may be cheaper than over before, we are still at a disadvantage 
in the relative cost. 

Q. Well, in the case of anilines now; as soon as the Americans were able to 
command the formula of the German dyes did not we compete egually in price 
with them, then independent of the tariff'?—A. I am not sure to-day; we did not 
the last time I looked into it, and there are stiU large imports of many of those 
articles. We depend very considerably upon Germany for chemicals and drugs. 
That is what I thought your experts would go into; I have not the time for tmit 
sort of thing—to go into the details. 

As a matter of general trusts—in my insurance business I have been called upon 
to know the inside of a great many of them. The cordage trust went all topieces; 
I was insuring a very large number of cordage mills in the mutual system at the 
time it was organized. The minute I got an insight into the purposes of the 
organization I dropped a number of risks—would not write them any more. The 
tack trust was another one, and when I knew how and why it was made up I 
dropped every risk. Both those trusts came to their natural end. and in a vei'y 
short time many others have or will. Now, on the other hand, there are some 
other combines where there is very little water, if any; where there hasbeengreat 
economy in doing the work, and which are managed with great skill at lessened 
cost and lower prices relatively; they have a right to stay. I do not like the 
methods of some of them, but there might have been no possibility of the low 
prices that have prevailed either for oil or for sugar or for some other articles 
except on an organization and combination of the aluest possible men working on 
a very big scale for the least possible margin of profit. The same in the combina¬ 
tion of Hulroads. Follow the combination of railroads from the time when Van¬ 
derbilt organized the first system and yon find there has been a steady consecutive 
reduction in the freight charge, increase of gnantity moved, lessened margin of 
profits, higher wages for the engineers and workmen, and general benefit to the 
public. I think all those things work out by natural laws, but I do think that in 
many cases the existence of a protective duty helw maintain a trust that ought 
not to have that influence; all tnists ought to be made subject to competition 
with the world. 

Q. (By Mr Jenks). "We had some testimony' some time ago from the head of 
one of the earlier steel combinations to the effect that although they were exporting 
steel in large quantities at the present time, he thought it was advisable to 
have the tariff retained because the rate of freight from Pittsburg to the South, 


' See Report of tie ludtuitrial Commission, testimony of 0. S. Outlirie, Vol. I, Part II, p. 066. 
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to Texas, etc., on the railroads wa.s higher than the water rates from England, 
and in order to protect them in the Texas and other southern markets he 
thought the tariff ought to he retained, although it was not needed for them in 
the Eastern markets.—A. That would be to the protection of Pittsburg, an inland 
point; but now let it be assumed that you admit Bessemer ores of Cuba, said to 
exist in enormous magnitude, to Sparrows Point and ttie South free of duty. 
Now, suppose you admit pig iron free of duty; let it be assumed that you admit 
the enormous dejiosits of recent discovery of the finest Bessemer ores in Nova 
Scotia now being*develoi)ed; you then bring the ores of foreign origin to mix with 
the coal of Maryland and with the ores of Alabama, and you establish a steel 
manufactory on the coast without that handicap of the long haul over the rail¬ 
roads. Then the coast line steel works will take the exports against Great Britain 
or anybody else. What is the difficulty with Great Britain? She has depended 
upon the Spanish ofes and the ores of Elba. They are nearly exhausted; they are 
very much afraid of an export tax of Spain on steel ore of Bilbao. England is 
working way up in the Arctic region of Sweden to get down the Gallivera iron 
ores with which to make steel, which is subject to a more expensive haul and 
longer in cost than the Lake Superior haul to Pittsburg. Give all an even chance, 
and, as I have said in tliis iron pamphlet, the paramount control of iron and steel 
under the free-trade system has come to this country for all time, and the steel 
works and iron works in existence to-day may next year bo unable to supply the 
world’s demand. Ten yeai's ago I predicted tliat in 1900 all fnniaces would be 
unable to meet the demand; ten years ago. when the product of iron and steel was 
3,5,000,000 tons, I predicted that l)y 1900,40,000,000 tons would be reciuircd and that 
the works would not be (capable of meeting them. That prediction was justified. 
1 now predict that in 1910, or at the utmost 1915,00,000,000 of tons will lie reipiired, 
and this country must supply the greater part of the increased amount that will 
be needed. 


IM,eOSSIlU.E TO ELIMINATE COMPETITION. 

Q. (By Representative Gardnek.) Combinations of capital derive a great part 
of the advantage of combination from the elimination of competition. Is that 
now a rec^nized fact?—A. They try to. I do not believe they will ultimately 
succeed. The railroads try to aliolislj competition, but it is the competition of 
product \vith product in the great market of the world that would comiiol all the 
railroads of the United States, even under ope he,ad, to move the products at the 
lowest charge that would give them jirofit in orderto hold their big markets. I do 
not like to name; there are 1 or 2 other large trusts that have lately been organized, 
that I know about, that are organized legitimately to save expense, to reduce the 
cost, and to provide an ampler and better supply. Less than 2 years has jiassed 
since one of those very big ones was organized, and they are about to bo subjected 
to competition of new works that make three-fifths as ranch as all that went into 
the combine. Competition is the great force that animates trade and commerce. 
You may try to suppress it by combines and trusts and all other devices, and you 
may try to stop it by tariffs; all such efforts will fail. It is the law of service, of 
mutual Inmefit; it builds up and animates all the arts, in my judgment. 

Q. The object of my question was to elicit an opinion from you as a student 
whether the effect of general and iiromiscuous competition is to force prices up 
or down. It has an iinportant bearing on this point. It is claimed that the 
tobacco tnist, for instance, cheapens tobacco because by combining many fac¬ 
tories they eliminate competition in bidding. That is one side of, the question. 
They, on the other hand, take your view and hold that competition consists in 
the amount of the thing wanted, and that it makes no difference whether that 
amount is bid for by 5 buyers or 500 buyers.—A. If you only want my oirinion, 
I will say my opinion is that competition exists and will continue to exist in 
spite of every effort to prevent it; that through competition the volume of product 
is augmented, the cost of each unit is diminished. The rates of wages are raised, 
and the margin of profit is lessened with the gradually augmented production; 
the aggregate of products may increase and the aggregate profits may increase, 
but the margin of profits is diminished. No trust can contravene this law. 

THE EPFEUT OE COMPETITION FROM PRISON LABOR UPON WAGES. 

Q. Whether the wages are raised by competition or not would depend upon the 
nature of the competition, would it not?—A. U^n its being free. 

Q. Well, for instance, you would not commit yourself to the doctrine that com¬ 
petition of prison-made goods raised the wages of' a man whif made the goods to 
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sell in competition?—A. Prison competition is not a true competition for the 
reason that the building and capital are furnished without charge. 

Q. Would not that same element in a degree enter into any trade where capital 
commanded a much less interest, and wages were lower, and the factories were 
of less value?—A. I can’t see that the citation of prison comiwtition, which is so 
trifling, can have any general application at all. 

Q. Well, as a matter of fact, it seems to have entered into the cooper.ige busi¬ 
ness of this country?—A. It has caused great discussion and it may have inter¬ 
fered with a few small arts. 

(J. (By Mr. Litchman.) It hfis been testified before the Mas.sachusetts legisla¬ 
ture at one time that prison competition in shoe manufacturing in certain lines 
of goods in that State was .sufficient to dictote the price at which goods sold? 
A. Well, it may in some lines of low-price shoes. 1 think if you would go to some 
of the big factories they would totally ignore the comiietition. 

Q. You know the firm of Rice & Hutchims?—A. They are a big company and 
undoubtedly prison comiietition hits interfered with extremely low priced goods— 
sometimes called cheap and nasty. 

(3. (By Representative Gardner.) It competition of the prison, getting fuel 
and f.actory free, paying smivll wages, would interfere seriously, would it not be 
in a degree true that the places and country where less than one-half as mucli 
wages are paid and the general cost much lower would work competition of eimal 
disaster and degi'ee?—A. I think not. It would only affect some very small, low 
grade of goods that require very little skill. I should not regard that type of 
competition as of any moment whatever; we have surmounted it. 


The commission met, iifter recess, at p. m., Vice-(lhairman Gardner 
presiding. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson again on the stand and e.vamination resumed as follows; 

THE TARIFK ON HIDES. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Some witnesses who have been lieforo the commission 
h.ave te-stified that the 15 per cent duty on hides has had a deterrent effect upon 
the efforts of American mimufacturers to get their products into foreign nmrkcts. 
1 want to ask you what you think about that, and whether you think the duty 
should be retained upon raw materials?—A. I can not give you any exact data. 
I should assume that the 15 per (;cnt duty on hides had created a difference in 
this country as compared to other shoemaking nations, whore hides are admitted 
free, and whatever the price might lie at a given time, that disparity in price 
would be to the disadvantage of exports from this country. I can give you a list 
of names of men competent to answer directly every question relating to cot¬ 
tons, woolens, hides, and the like, who are substantially at an agreement with me 
in my views, who are men of very large affairs, who would probably come if 
asked. 

Q. I want to ask you whether you think the 15 per cent duty on hides adds 
anything to the price which the farmer receives for his c.attle?—A. So far as I have 
learned, it goes to tlie packers—the big fellows. I do not believe tlio farmers have 
ever received an additional cent, but I can not answer that question from fact. 
I do not think that the duty has benefited the farmers, and I think it has retarded 
the exixirt of leather manufactures. 

EFFECT OP THE TARIFF UPON THU TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY. 

Q. I have just one more question I would like to ask. You said this morning 
ttiat industries grow and thrive in spite of tariffs. I believe that was the 
remark?—A. Yes. 

9 . I want to ask you whether the tin-plate industry in this country, in your 
opinion, would have grown and thriven without the protection which was given 
to that indus try in the McKinley law and the practical protection which remained 
for it in the Wilson law?-—A. I think it very possible that the putting on of 
the duty somewhat hastened the transfer of the tin-plate industry from Corn- 
w.all to this country. The real fact is that machinery has been adapted in this 
country to the dippuig of the tin plate, which in Wales was a manual occupa¬ 
tion, an hereditary art, one of the nastiest, filthiest, although not very unwhole¬ 
some, one of the most obnoxious arts conducted by handwork. As I recall the 
art, the plate had to be made of a certain size—could not go beyond that. That 
was first dipped in acid and then in hot oil, or in hot oil and then in acid, I do not 
know which, to reduce the surface of the iron to a certain condition; then it was 
taken and dipped into the melted tin, producing a soot from the oil and rendering 
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it the dirtiest conceivable work, and by the peculiar inherited aptitude of giving 
a peculiar swing to the plate the minimum of tin was left upon the iron plate. 
The tin plates were formerly of sheet iron coated with tin. Now, the transfer to 
this country has come, first, from our having attained sujpremacy in the manu¬ 
facture of thin sheets of st^l, and next in inventions which have enabled that 
whole coating to be done without that manual work, so that great sheets are now 
coated and then cut up according to order, and you can get much larger plates 
than you could before. 

The duties may have stimulated that change, and that is one of the crucial 
changes in metal work by which the handwork of Great Britain is suMrseded by 
the machine work'ot this country. It is one of the best exampies. Whether it 
was hastened or not is no longer a matter of any particular importance. It is 
here, and they are now trying to adapt our machinery to tHb making of the plates 
in Wales. They have got to reconstruct the whole machine industry of England, 
and they know it, h%ve just found it out, and adopt the American methods. The 
Gormans are ahead of them. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman). You know Mr. A. S. Drinkwater, of Massachusetts, 
do you not?—A. I think I do not. 

Q. You know of him?—A. I know of him. 

Q. I heard him say that at the time the tariff was taken off hides that the price 
of raw hides down in South America advanced to the exact amount of the reduc¬ 
tion of the tariff. What would you say to that?—A. I should not bo surprised if 
that were true. 

Q. Would there be any difference in the price of hides in this country?—A. 
Relatively the same as abroad. That advance would not enable them to export. 
It is not the absolute price in everything; it is the relative price in these com¬ 
peting countries that is the point. 

KPFECT OP A REBATE ON EXPORTED GOODS. 

Q. Now, what effect does a rebate on the exported goods h,ave?—A. A rebate, 
as tar as I know about It, is apt to be a snare and a delusion and exceedingly 
difficult to collect, sometimes so small that it does not pay the cost to try and 
keep the figures separate. I framed the first act of rebate on the cotton taxes 
during the war, coming here lor that purpose, to frame the act; we did succeed in 
exporting a considerable quantity of cotton goods under it. But as a nile rebates 
are rather a snare and a delusion except fo the Standard Oil Company. They do 
such a large business, and do it on such a large scale that their rebate system is 
exceedingly well adjusted, and I have no doubt they are getting the benefit of it 
and are so enabled to sell oil in tin packages cheaper abroad than at home. 

Q. Is it not where the article is such that the imported material can be identi¬ 
fied that the rebate is an actual benefit?—A. It is where it can be identified, but 
where it is a little drug or some little small article that you can not define, it 
costs you more to follow than the benefit; you do not get it. 

Q. Can not hides in the manufacture of particular kinds of leather be identi¬ 
fied?—A. I doubt if the hides could be traced directlyin the shoes. 

Q. The point of that was as I say—Mr. Drinkwater is a manufactuser of leather 
and that was his testimony at that time—the reduction in the duty, at least the 
abolition of the duty on hides, was followed immediately by a rise of prices.—A. 
Yes. 

Q. When there was no difference in the market condition here in this country?— 
A. Well, you will, of course, see that that increased the purchasing Mwer of the 
men who sold the hides, and they could buy more goods of us in exchange; there 
would be the benefit. Unfortunately, they did not. It is impossible to make 
the round voyage to South America. We shut out so large a part of the wool 
and the copper ore and the materials made in South America that would make 
up the round trip. Mr. Augustus Hemenway, who after the war tried to resume 
his traffic with Chile, found that he could not do it and had to give it up. He 
sent out some cargoes of goods to Chile, imported the return cargoes here, 
entered them in bond in Boston, and sent the dutiable goods over to England, 
but found that even with that system it was useless; we lost the Chilean market 
which we formerly controlled when we imported wool and copper ore free of 
duty, and the copper works of Point Shirley, in Boston Harbor, where there 
was an established industry, were destroyed, by the exclusion of the raw coppers 
of Chile. That went to such an extent that a British ship coming in with a 
suit of new copper in her hold and old copper in her bottom and wanting to 
make the transfer at East Boston could not take ttie new copper out without 
paying a duty, could not take the old copper off without paying a duty; she had 
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to bo sent down to Nova Scotia and have the work done there in order to change 
the suit of copper fi'oni the outside to the inside. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I understood you to say that the development of the 
mannfaiiture of thin steel sheets accounted for the introduction of the tin-plate 
industry?—A. A part. 

Now, is it not a fact that that development succeerlcd the emvctment of the 
McKinley tariff ?—A. That wes going on at the time of the McKinley tariff. The 
attention of the steel makers and the plate makers had already been turned, and 
at the time of the McKinley tariff it was already subject to investigation and was 
under way. 

Q. Is it not a fact that when the tin-plate mills in this country were first opened 
they had to import their black sheets?—A. Yes; that is tnie. 

Q. Well, it could hardly be true, then, could it, that there was a steel-plate 
industry hei'e?—A. It had begun. The tin-plate industry would have been pro¬ 
moted at that time by the free import of black sheets. 

Q. Was it not constantly contended by the free-trade press and others that we 
could not inannfacture the black sheets necessary for it?—A. Yes, by some people 
not well up. I told my free-trade friends that they were great fools for talkmg so; 
that wo conld, and should make black plates,'and we did. When you come down 
to that, however, what is the main object? To have tin plate or to make tin idate? 
Tin plates at the lov/cst co.st are neces.sary to canning, to roofing, and to an enor- 
motjs number of branches of industry. I do not suppose the number of people 
employed to-day in making tin plates in this country conld inobably be carried np 
to .'(,000. I do not lielieve that all the tin plate made in this conntry'wonld furnish 
wages for 5,000 men. 

Q. Witnesses engaged in the industry liave testified before this commission that 
to their certain knowledge more than 13,000 are employed in it directly.—A. 
Well, we will call it 13,000. It is immaterial. I went over it once; as I say, I am 
not quit(( uj) in recent figures. Call it 13,000, but I doubt the figures; the census 
ivill tell ns.' 

Q. You tax the whole community in order to support 18,000? Now, do we tax 
the whole community?— A. So far as protection to tin plate enters into the cost. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the American consumers of tin plate are getting what 
they want, a better article than they got before the enactment of the McKinley 
bill, and saving about $10,000,000 a year in the cost as compared with the average 
price for 10 years before the enactment of that duty?—A. Through the applica¬ 
tion of science and invention t<)th.at art and to every other art. Tliat is true, and 
it has gone on in spite of or by means of protection, whichever way yon choose. 

Q. That application did not take place there until the tariff made it an 
object?—A. I have testified that that application was taking place at the time of 
the enactment of the tariff. I know it. That development was going on. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Yon said in answer to Colonel Clarke, that the 
imported tin plate was steel sheet that yon made there. As far as the black- 
plate question is concerned, what would have become of all the black-plate mills 
we have now if we had kept on importing?—A. They would have developed the 
same as all the other steel works we have, by the study of American methods 
and the ability of American workmen and like causes. 

Q. We have had before this commission 5 or 6 of the best expert manufac¬ 
turers of tin plate in this country, men of free-trade opinions and men of protre- 
tion opinions, and they uniformly have said that only through that tariff could 
this business have been established here. I simply draw your attention to that 
fact that that is the consensus of opinion before the commission.—A. Yes; I 
admit that it may have been hastened, but it would have come in the nature of 
things. Like every other art in metal working; in watchmaking, in the making 
of bicycles, in woodworking, in furniture making, and especially in the ,art of 
■shoemaking. which has been taxed under the tariff more than any other art in 
e.xistence; taxed on its leather, taxed on the materials for currying, taxed on the 
linen thread, taxed .at every point, without any possibility of import of any but a 
few high-priced French and English goods. Yet in all these arts burdened by 
tariff taxes we have won. Why not in tin plates? 

EFFECT OF THE TARIFF UPON THE BOOT AND SHOE TRADE. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you understand that the tariff of 85 per cent on 

shoes-A. Perfectly inoperative, except in the high-priced handmade English 

shoes and boots. Get a man like Mr. Henry B. Endicott before you and he will 
tell you that he does not care a rap for the 35 per cent. 


* Later note by witness.—" My estimate was too low. Mr. Clarke*8 about right.” 
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Q. But no less a man than General Draper, ex-ambassador to Italy, stated in 
my hearing that he was informed by a inanntacturer in Great Britain that but 
for that 25 per cent he would land shoes in Massachusetts.—A. Oh, yes; General 
Draper is a very intimate friend of mine, and he has got a monopoly in the mak¬ 
ing of cotton machinery, pretty much. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhar.) A monopoly?—A. I moan on certain types, pretty 
much. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is not that duo to his patents?—A. In ijart to mtents, 
in part to diities on machinery, in iiart to a very iierfect organiz.ation in the Dra¬ 
per shops. I am in very clo.se and friendly relations with General Draper. I 
should like to have you get some of the large shoe manufacturers like Mr. Henry B. 
Endicott before you to give facts in rebuttal of General Draper's hearsay. 

Q. If that statement of General Draper's was correct, however, that would be 
an arspimcnt for the retention of that tariff, would it not'?—A. As far as you 
would give weight to General Draper's opinion .as against mine. His may be a 
great deal better or mine may be a great deal better. 

Q. But then this was the opinion of the manufacturer of shoes in Great Britain 
and stated by (Jeneral Draper.-A. Well, the English have only lately w.aked up 
to the fact that they do not know how to make shoes compared to us—or m,achin- 
ery or anything else. Now, let me give yon a fact. Chauncey Smith was for 14 
years the counsel of the McKay waxed thread sewing machine during the dura¬ 
tion of the patent. That machine sewed the sole to the upper. The Company 
never sold a machine. They made their machines, they leased them—they leased 
them on even terms, payable by stamps. The highe.st-priced stamp was 4 cents. 
They kept their maiuiines in repair. The terras were the same in the United 
States, in Great Britain, France, and Germany, whesre they wore extensively and 
widely adopted. The revenue during the 14 years in Europe w-as just two-thirds 
the revenue from the same machines worked under the same conditions in the 
United States. What did that mean? It meant that the efficiency of the lalwr 
and the high nutrition of the workmen of this country enabled them to do that 
disproportionate work and earn the disproportionate wages from the same work. 
Now, there is a fact. 

Q. (By Beprosentative Gardner. ) .Inst what do you mean by high nutrition?— 
A. The very ba.sis and foundation of the superior energy of the working people 
of this country in my judgment lies in the abundance and .adeqn.ate supply of 
food as compared to eveiy other nation. Yon can buy the elements of adequate 
nutrition in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia at a certain rate, in Chicago, 
St. Louis, and the Middle West at a h.'ss rate. Go across the water and in 
England you will find that the necessary elements of nutrition cost very much 
more, in Gennany yet more, in Italy so much more that they can not have 
them. Now, in proportion to the feeding of the human boilerudth adequate fuel 
is the development of human energy and power of applying it to mechanism. 
Mr. Olcott, who has e-stablished an enormous machine .shop in Berlin on behalf 
of some of the (Jennans who came out here lately, who iinjmrt American 
machine tools in order to make American machine tools, reported to me that 
before they could get their machine tools started they were obliged to come over 
here and hire some high-priced American workmen to go out and start them. 
They paid them extravagant wages, and they found that the Germans could not 
do the work. The average nutrition of Germany will not stand the racket, and 
those workmen are trying to come home because they find a higher cost of sub¬ 
sistence out there and the necessity of paying income taxes and being under con¬ 
stant supervision besides; they want to get home. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Now,you werespeakingaboutthodifferencetnthejpro- 
duction of shoes. Has there been any gi'eater advantage in the export than there 
has been right here at home?—A. They have adopted our machinery, but they 
do not pt the effective service, as I told you. 

Q. We had in Massachusetts what was called the Haverhill plan in the manu¬ 
facturing of shoes, and the Lynn plan, which was widely different, one being a 
process of production by teamwork and the other by individual work.—A. Yes; 
the towns differ.. Brockton now makes a very good grade of goods. 

Q. I take Lynn and Haverhill because they exemplify the two different kinds.-^ 
A. And among them all they have developed the boot and shoe industry until it 
is the principm industry of Massachusetts, exceeding either the cotton or woolen. 

Q. Brockton at the present time has a very high grade of shoes?—A. It has 
improved. 

Q. An^rices have changed in the process of evolution as widely us they have 
in Great Mtain?—A. Exactly, as they have in everjffhing else. 
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Q. Going back just a moment to the tin plate, do yon recall the prodnction of 
tin plate in this country in 1889?—A. No; I have not those figures. 

Q. I will state it; it was about 1,000,000 pounds.—A. I know it is one of the 
crucial cases where during the existence of a high protective tariff a sjjecial art 
has made a very great advance. 

PUOTEOTION AND KANKUIU’TOY—PBESBNT CONDITION OK THE WOOI.KN AND 
WORSTED INDUSTRY. 

y. The imposition of the McKinley tariff in 1890 caused .an immediate increase 
in the prodnction of tin plate in this country?—A. Undoubtedly it increased. 

Q. And at this time, if my memory serves me rightly, the figures for 1900' are 
given out to be about 900,000,000 pounds?-A. And for the time being increased 
the cost to the consumer. It may result in lowin’ prices here and in Great Britain 
by the application of science and invention .as in all other arts. During the inter¬ 
val, if yon choose to pay the cost, you can tax. 

Q. Well, is it not a wise economic principle to iiay the cost to get tlio industry 
established?—A. That i.r just where we part. There are and ever have been few 
branches that were not of necessity established here without any regal’d to pro¬ 
tection. That is my deliberate judgment: after 40 years of careful investigation, 
I believe that the protective system of giving a stimulus to special .arts by duties 
on imiiortation has retarded the manufacturing jirogress of this country; I know 
from my own experience that it has rendered many of the specially protected arts 
among the most variable, and has been productive of the greatest bankniptcy. 
There is hardly a woolen mill in Massachn.setts to-day th.at has not been bankrupt. 
There are hardly any woolen manufacturers tlmt have not. The worsted manu¬ 
facture has come up lately, and there we have bien depending on Gi’eat Britain 
entirely for the machinery. It is alt imported, subject to a high duty. The 
worsted manufacture has developed, but as you go over the list of woolen man¬ 
ufactures you will find more variation, more fluctuation, more bankruptcy than 
in almost any other; whereas in boots and .shoes yon will find steady progress, 
constant development, and almost no bankruptcies. Now, cotton is much more 
independent, and yet the cotton industry forced upon New England has, in my 
judgment, been unprofitable. The average depositor in the old Lowell Savings 
Biink for 30 or 40 years is better oil than the average stockholder in a Lowell fac¬ 
tory. Cotton manufacturing has not paid 0 per cent right along. The record of 
calico print works for .W years is a record of bankruptcy. Hardly one exists that 
has not been bankrupt once—some twice. 

I want to tell you, I used to he a tariff protectionist of the deepest dye. I am 
now a free trader for the protection of American labor and the promotion of 
domestic industry. I was bred as a protectionist, and what wakened me up was 
when I was a clerk in a store to find tliat the most skillful cotton manufacturer 
consigning goods there was a free trader, and had no horns nor lusifs. I began 
to study thoiiuestion, and fi om that time down to this I have found most suc¬ 
cessful men and the most skillful men in cotton and woolen manufacturing, 
naming Edward Harris, Jesse Metcalf—men who are dead—naming William 
Dwight, William B. Green of Norwich, David Whitman, and many others that I 
can not recall, have been free traders in the interest of their respective manufac¬ 
tures, and that converted me. 

Q. (By Mr. CoNOEK.) I would like to go liackto this question of machinery for 
the dipping of tin plate. I understood you to say that our preeminence was 
now maintained because of the machinery in use for the dipping of the plate?— 
A. That is as I understand it. 

Q. Is it not a fact when the industry was first established here the plates were 
dipped by hand the same as in Wales, and wo hud to import workmen to teach 
our workmen to do that?—A. I should think that probable. I do not know it. 

Q. If that is a fact it must be true, then, that the invention of this machinery 
has followed the establishment of the industry in this county?—A. It has accom- 
lianied it, but it was under way before the McKinley tariff. I looked into it a 
few years ago and sought the records and found out about the inventors. The 
thing was under way, just as to-day the conversion of coal into power without 
wasting it on light and heat, which will lie the next great industrial revolution, 
is under way in this country, in Europe, in France, and in England; when that 
invention comes you can hardly conceive of the industrial revolution that will 
follow. 

Q. Were the inventions in this country made by Americans?—A. Yes; Ameri¬ 
can and English. They were at work in both countries. Wherever there is a 
want you will have hundreds of inventive heads at work on it. 


iNoteby witness.—Product of lyOdloss than one-half Mr. Clarke’sostimate.” 
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Q. Is it not a fact that the invention of this machinery is a consequence of the 
establishment of this industry in this country, and is it not quite probable that 
except for the tax and the following consequence of the establishment of the 
industiy in this country, the machinery would not yet have been invented?—A. 
It may be as tnie of that as of the Waltham watch, or Whitney’s interchangeable 
gun machinery, or of the bicycle manufitcture, or anything else that is peculiarly an 
American invention. You may say that at different pendfls of the history of this 
country there has been a policy more or less protective or more or less free trade; 
and accompanying cither one of those policies and without any apparent reference 
to what that poljpy might be, these pestilent inventors have gone on inventing 
and inventing just because they can not help themselves. There is as much 
reason to say the invention of the bicycle was made in tins country to the extent 
that it was because there was a tariff on bicycles, as to make your statement con¬ 
cerning tin plate. It depends on the point of view and what you want to prove. 
It is like the condition of the negroes dovm South. You can get testimony, 
acceptablein any court, to prove that the negro is not fit for anything, and that 
he is doing all the work; that he can not be trusted, and that he works with the 
best tools; that he owns no property, and that he is building a good house; that 
he has no moral character, and that he is attaining a high position. You can 
get any testimony about the tariff that you want, and you can prove anything 
that you want to prove by the tariff. But bear in mind figures never lie unless 
liars make the figures. I simply say the inventions of this country and the develop¬ 
ment of wages and the application of science and inventive genius have gone on 
irrespective of the tariff policy; that 80 to 90 tier cent of all our manufectures 
exist here ^ neces.sity and not from choice, and that they have been most firmly 
founded. That is all I have to say. I did not aim to bring this essay in, but that 
is what I was invited for. I have only now given yon a new point of view. My 
old free-trade friends used to justify free trade and the expected reductions of 
wages by the increased abundance or commodities. 1 point out to you that free 
trade has been accompanied by a rise in wages and reduction in the cost of labor 
wherever it has been established, especially in Holland and Great Britain, as it 
will be in this country.' 


KCONOMIC EFFECTS OF RECENT AMERICAN TARIFFS. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arke.) You stated this morning that you are a protectionist?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. But I judge from your most recent remarks that you are a free trader?-A. 
I am for the protection of domestic industries by taking off the shackles. 

Q. Let me inquire if you are in favor of protecting any industry by duties?—^A. 
I would not protect any industry to-day by duties if we were to begin over again, 
nor would a very large portion of my associates who are up on stilts now. 
Neither would I ^opt a revolutionary method of reducing duties by taking away 
those stilts too suddenly. I would use common sense in the adjustment of 
the present bad system to the new conditions in which it serves as a very great 
obstruction to exports. 

Q. If you think duties are an obstruction to exports, how do you account for 
the very rapid increase in the exportation of our manufactures in the last 3 
years?—A. By the fact that through science and invention nmny of the tariff 
ohstructions have been overcome. The tariff has become inoperative. We have 
overcome the obstructions in the case of a very large number of industries. 

Q. If it has become inoperative and is not in the way, then is it an obstruction?— 
A. The large duties on iron and steel are inoperative. The little petty duties on 
scrap iron and scrap steel are still operative—still retard the small industries of 
the coast. The duties on ore retard the progress of the steel works of the coast. 

Q. Is it not a fact that there are very large fluctuations in the price of certain 
heavy products of steel, like rails, for instance, within a short period of time?—A. 
There have been, unquestionably. Yes; I predicted that in 1890, when I said the 
steel and iron works of the United States would be incapable of supplying the 
demand of 1900; and there will be another great rise in price after a temporary fall, 
within 8 years. 

Q. If the price should suddenly fall so that foreign producers chose to export 
to this market, would the duty be pi-otective or otherwise?-A. Suppose they were 
to give steel to us? Suppose, instead of selling ns their surplus at a small price, 
they would give it to us, would you refuse it? Would it not be to the advantage 
of consumers in this country to have aU the iron and steel given to us? 

Q. (By Representative GIaedneb.) What would be the effect on the workers 
in this conn^?—A. There would be so much of an increase in converting the 
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raw material or the crude product into machinery that they would have more 
to do than they have now and under better conditions. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You think if foreign producers choose to sell their goods 
here at a lower cost than we can produce them for, it would be to the advantafm 
of this country to go out of that line of business and receive their goods solely 
and depend on them?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Are you not aware that some years aj?o when the tariff was pending in Con¬ 
gress, the largest consumers of steel rails in this country memoralized Congress 
against a reduction of the duty on the ground that they preferred to pay even a 
little more, if necessary, for the time being, and make sure of having a large home 
supply, than to be made dependent upon the foreign supply and run the risk of 
having to pay a permanently higher price?—A. I understand that. Most of those 
railway men were also in the pool on ores and coal. You take the sugar case in 
England. Germany and France have the folly to pay a bounty on sugar—make 
their own consumers pay a very high price—and turn the surplus over to Great 
Britain at less than cost. Great Britain receives it and has established a big 
export of preserves and jam and jelly at the cost of the German producers of 
sugar. If we could have free sugar or at less than cost we would accept it with 
great pleasure and establish an enormous export of fruits and condensed milk. 
Only the sugar trust could object. 

ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF AMERICAN TARIFFS, 1842-1857. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) You have studied this subject in all its lines 
and, particularly, historically. Is it or is it not historically true that over since we 
have been maintaining a tariff that when the tariff was highest our manufac¬ 
turers were most bu.sy and our country nio.st prosperous; and that the periods 
when our tariffs were lowest marked—by coincidence, if yon please—the periods 
of idleness and depression in this country?—A. My direct experience and personal 
knowledge begins in 1842 and goes down through the tariff of 1846, which, being 
a horizontal tariff, putting up the duties on wool while it put down the duties on 
goods, had a very disastrous effect. It was attributed to free trade, but it was 
really due to the advance in duties on wool. I then come down to the tariff of 
1857, the lowest ever known in this country, witli the largest free list. The period 
from 1857 to the beginning of the civil war saw the most steady and constant 
development of the textile manufactures of this country that I have ever known. 
I do not think there has been any such historic coincidence as you suggest. 

Q. As a matter of history, was not the year 1857 the year of the great panic 
from which we never recovered until the outbreak of the war?—A. It was the 
year of the groat bank panic, in which two of the commission houses to which 
my goods were consigned suspended payment. Tliat lasted but a few months 
and was purely a financial iianic: did not interfere with the progress of arts and 
industries, and in 1858 great prosperity had returned. Wo were building the 
Lewiston mills and the Indian Orchard mills, and I was familiar with the whole 
business. From that time until the beginning of the war we saw the most steady 
progressive condition of prosiierity in the textile arts that I have ever known. 

Now, if yon limit inannfactnres to the textile arts, that is my reply, but the 
gi-eat body of small industries that constitute the real manufactures of this 
country have gone on progressing and prospering through all periods without any 
regard to ups or downs in the tariffs, because the tariff has no effect upon them 
except as consmners. Go through the list. Take that census list, with 364 titles. 
If you will allow mo, divest your minds of the idea that manufactures are limited 
to textiles and pottery and glass and iron, when those arts form a very insignificant 
pai-t, in point of number or value, of the great manufactures of this country. 
These great conspicuous things have become so audacious, we may say, or so con¬ 
spicuous, that they obscure the mind, and when the word ‘‘ manufactures ” is used 
you are apt to think of nothing but textiles, iron, pottery, and glass. How about 
clothing? The clothing manufacture gives more employment to the masses of 
the people than the textile manufacture. The wages are a great deal higher and 
the conditions of life are better. All the American working girls that used to be 
in cotton mills were lifted up into the higher branches, and the poor foreira 
sweatshop sewing women are poor because they are poor sewers. Take the 
making of shirts, for instance. Wages are much higher in making shirts than 
in the making of shirtings and the conditions of life are better and the girls 
work under better conditions. In a shirt factory at Troy which I went through, I 
found that it cost less to make a shirt and stitch it, put in all the buttonholes and 
put on the buttons and get it ready for the laundry, than it did to launder it and 
tie It up and put it in a box and get it ready for sale, and the girls were eaiming 
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$750 a year; good Hewing girls were scarce. There is always room on the front 
seats in every art. When times are hard no one discharges the skillful hands, 
but discharges the poor one. I went through a big weaving shed a few weeks 
ago, where the agent told me he had just taken a census and discharged every 
weaver not earning a dollar a day; could not afford to keep them. Every one 
earning a dollar a day and upward was kept, liecause they made the goods at less 
cost. “ 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) They were working hy the piec^e, I suppose?—A. By the 
piece, of course. 

THE TARIFF AND INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 

Q. Now, coming to this subject of trusts. This morning I understood you to 

say the protective tariff made the occasion for the establishment of trusts''_A I 

did not say so positively. I left tlnvt to Havemeyer, He said the tariff was the 
inother of trusts. I think that is r.ather cxtravag.ant. I think the high tariff 
gives an opportunity for the trust to make more of a monopoly than it would 
have without. I have no doubt the tariff will help the .steel combine to keep more 
of a control than with no tariff. I do not believe you can corner the steel of the 
world if wo take off the duties. 

Q. You have shown considerable familiarity with economic conditions in Eng¬ 
land. What is your opinion concerning trusts or syndicates or combinations or 
whatever they may be called in that country?—A. There are plenty of them over 
toere. They are not iiomiliar to any country. They have their ups and downs. 
The limited liability aid gjive the opiiortunity for combinations, but a vastly 
greater number of such trusts than now exist have wound up in banki-nptcy. 
Absolute publicity of accounts is my remedy for trusts. 

Q. You have made some reference to the duties on chemicals in this country? 
Take that in connection with the subject of trusts. I would like to call your 
attention to a list of certain trusts which are said to exist in Great Britain. I 
refer to an article publi.shed in the May number of the Protectionist, by its Lon¬ 
don correspondent. He says that the li.st has been published in the newspapers 
of London and is substantially accurate. There is a list oftrusts in that coun¬ 
try with a capitalization in round numbers of .€91,01)0,000. Ho goes on to state 
that there are many other combines besides those in thi; list, some of which 
attempt to regulate, and do regulate, the cost of food products and druggist sun¬ 
dries and various other supplies. In this list as given is the United Alkali Com¬ 
pany, formed in 1891 from 49 other companies, and with a capital of €8,,500,000; the 
Yorkshire Dye Work and Chemical Company, formed in 1897 from 10 different 
companies, with a capital of £360,000; the United Turkey Red Company, formed 
in 1898 from 3 companies, with a capital of £1.300,0(K); the British Dye Wood and 
Chemical Company, formed in 1898 from 4 different companies, with a capital of 
£676,000; the Yorkshire Indigo Scarlet and Color Dyers’ .Aji.sociation, formed in 1899, 
with a capital of .£000,00(), and made up from 11 companies; the Borax Consoli¬ 
dated Company, formed in 1899 from 7 different companies, with a capital of 
£3,200,000; the United Indigo and Chemical Company, formed in 1899, with a 
capital of £350,000. Now, it would seem tlmt the chemical industry, which bears 
so close a relation to manufactures, has been syndicated in that country more than 
we have aiw knowledge of its having been syndicated in this country?—A. To a 
very considerable extent; and there are a good many more liesides. There are 
more of those combines that have failed than there are that are still in existence. 

Q. Then as that is a free-trade country, it hardly remains true that the tariff 
is responsible for trusts or syndicates'?—A. I did not say it was. il did not in¬ 
tend to, and have had no such idea. I say that other people have said that 
the tariff is the mother of trusts; and that so far as the tariff does prevent 
the importation of the foreign articles, it tends to help the trust, but the trust 
would exist, would spring up and go down, according to the ability and methods 
of its framers, either in a free-trade or protective country; and as I say to you, 
more of those combines have failed in England than are now existing. I think it 
is true that more of toe trusts that have been organized in this country have 
been wound up, in point of number, than are now existing; I can see the end of 
several that are now existing, and the public sees the end, and does not pay any 
regard to what you call the capitalization, but does pay regard to the amount of 
inflated paper that is infused under the name of capital and floated by it, and 
refuses to buy the stuff. 

Q. Since they are going to pieces, therefore, you see no special occasion for 
repealing toe duties on foreign articles that coiriliete with toe products of these 
trusts?—^A. Not simply because there are trusts in these foreign products would I 
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pick them out among the induetriea from which I would take the shackles and grant 
relief to our people from the burdens. I would deal with the whole tariff. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) At one time when the tariff on steel rails was 
$27 a ton they were selling at ^2..'50?—A. Yes. 

Q. In what way was the tariff a burden to the people?—A. It was not. It had 
become entirely inoperative except in petty provisions referred to. 

THE INDIRECT EFFECT OF THE TARIFF UPON LABOR. 

You have said several times, if I have understood you, as against the general 
tariff system, that the people who could be protected or reached Dy the benefits of 
the tariff wore comparatively few in number.—A. Yea. 

Q. Is or is not the correctness of that statement dependent entirely upon the 
view you take of the tariff? For instance, to take an extreme case, it would be 
absurd to say tliat a tariff could apply directly to a grower of fniit that would 
perish in two days. Take the strawberry for example, because it could not be 
imported, yet it is true that Newark has been a splendid market for strawberry 
growers over a large area of country. In the panic that followed the Wilson law, 
the workers of NewiU'k, it being a manufacturing town, were idle, and being idle, 
had no money and could not buy strawberries. Now, if those who contend that 
the idleness of the Newark factories at that time was due to the low tariff of the 
Wilson law be correct, then the tariff' comes so near affecting everybody as to reach 
the gi'ower of a fruit that would perish in 48 liours, would it not? If it be true 
that the industrial stagnation of that time was due to the Wilson law, then did it 
not affect the glowing of perishable fruit as much as the worker in steel?—A. If 
it was true at that time, that might lie said. But I beg to point out to you that I 
happen to know tliat a very large number of the principal industries of Newark 
did not stop and went right on straiglit through. I think, in fact, only a fraction 
stopped. 

(J. (By Mr. Litchman.) Was it not a fact that in tlie city of Newark they had 
free soup hou.ses?—A. I think you are right. There was a considerable amount 
of idle labor from the effect of that silver craze more than from any other eco¬ 
nomic phase that has evei' been in this country. 

Q. Yon would not admit it was from the tariff ijolicy of the Government?—A. 
Not the slightest. It had not anything to do with it. ISveiy industry that rested 
on credit was affected, and there was a change in the tariff policy that happened 
to accompany it. 

Q. You think it was a cause and not a result'?—A. A cause and not a result. I 
testify to you as far as I possibly can, according to my observation, that for 50 
years the changes in the tariff have affected a very small number of industries, 
and have had no effect on the great body of tlie industries of the country, which 
have gone on their way without the slightest alteration. 

Q. Do you not think the power of labor to consume depends on the wages paid 
to labor?—A. And the price of the product. 

Q. Whatever the price of the product, the power to buy deiiends on the wages 
received?—A. Yes. 

Q. If labor is idle or is reduced to the absolute necessities of life, it cannot buy, 
whatever the price'?—A. Yes. 

9- Then a condition under which labor is idle is not desirable for the country, 
is It?— A. No: but let me a.sk yon a (piestion now. During that whole period 
were not the farmers of the country begging for workmen to come and help them? 
Was there not work to be done, waiting to be done all through that period? 

9' I will ask you in return—we are both Yankees and it is allowable. Do you 
think it is a fair proposition to put to a man raised in a machine shop, that he 
shall go out on a fanii that may bo thousands of miles distant'?—A. No; but let 
the single men discharged go hack to the land and then there will be work 
enough in the cities for the married men. I put it to you, that neither the one nor 
the other is an example of the rule. You have to take in the whole condition 
of the whole country, and not a little exceptional place like Newark where there 
happened to be a rather large number of protected arts. 

_ Q. The city of Newark is a typical city from the fact that it has a great diver¬ 
sity of interests, and whatever would affect a city like Newark would be said to 
affect the entire country?—A. I would suggest to you that you take the statistics 
of the industries of Newark and examine them yourself judicially, and put 
do^ on one side those that may be burdened by a tariff or that can not be 
helped, and put down on the other those that can possibly bo protected by a 
tonff; and I will venture to predict that yon will find 75 per cent on the free- 
trade s' and not over 25 per cent (even in Newark) on the other. 
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Q. That mi^t be true, and yet the paralyais of the 35 per cent might affect the 
other 75?—A. For the moment; hut if you had not put them on hl^fh stilts by the 
tariff, they would not have been there. I do not ask to take the stilts away all at 
once. 

EARLY AMERICAN TARIFFS. 

Q. It is claimed that but for the protective tariff these industries would not 
have existed.—A. They might not; but some other better branches would liave 
existed, because you can not buy the foreign goods without exporting our own 
goods. * 

Q. Would we not have been reduced to an agricultural country?—A. We have 
never been from the time of the settlement of the coloifies to the present time. 
The progress of manufactures has gone on from 17.50, when Great Britain 
tried to make it a penal offense to manufacture iron and steel in the colonies, 
down to the present time. Alexander Hamilton recites in his report on manu¬ 
factures, that every branch of industry that has claimed protection, except those 
the product of subsequent invention, has been already successfully established. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the fiscal policy of this country from 1789 to the present 
time has been that of protection?—A. No. Hamilton’s tariff and the tariffs prior 
to 1818 were almost purely revenue measures. They would be scouted to-day 
as being the most extravagant of free trade. It was not until after the unfortu¬ 
nate war of 1813 and the unwholesome stimulus given to certain few branches of 
industry by the exclusion of British goods, that there was any real protective 
effort, and that effort did not take shape really until 1834. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke). Was not the cost of ocean freights very much higher in 
that day than it is now'?—A. Of course it was. 

Q. Well, now, was not that cost, coupled with the duties on goods enacted at 
that time, a greater protection to the goods and manufactuml products of this 
country than any we have to-day?—A. It undoubtedly raised the cost of all 
Imported products, made the cost of living a great deal more than it is now, no 
doubt atout that. Ju.st as fast as the cost of transportation has been diminished 
we put up a legal obstruction at the month of the harbors to prevent the steamers 
from coming in. Why not forbid cheap transportation by act of Congress so as 
to make it harder to get a living? 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Exhibit 3. —Exports from the United States classified and compared for fiscal years ending June SO^ 1S95 and 1900. 
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Exhibit 3. —Exports from the United States dassified and compared for JisccU years ending June SO, 1895 and 1900 — Continued. 
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Exhibit i.—Exports of the United States im and 1900 compared. 



I**isoal year 
ending 
June 30,1895. 

FiscAl yeor 
ending 
Jnne30,1990. 

Total 

exports. 

Tiu-reaso. 

United Kingdom: 

Grout Britain and Trolund. 

8387,125,458 

72,481,778 

8533,829,374 

133,782,518 

JH,171,868 

Per cent. 
38.30 

9.60 


British colouios: 

tlauoda, AiiatraloKia, British West Indies... 
British dcpondencics: 

8146,703,916 

61,300,740 



2.45 

19,731,070 


■<7I.d(l8,(»( 

701,783,760 

50. a5 

227.375,726 

Oermany, Franco,Ncthcrlanils,and Beljrtinn... 

193,457,245 

408,366,573 

29.28 

211,900,328 


C67.865,279 

1,110,150,333 

79.63 

442,285,654 

Italy, Spain, and othor European Slatos 

47,168,a51 

100,855,634 

7.23 

53,687,583 



715,033,.S3() 

1,211,005,967 

86.86 

495,972,6:17 

Mexico, Japan,Hawaii,Cuba,and Porto Rico... 

:i8,oat,88r) 

108,725,195 

7.80 

70,720,310 

South and Central America.. 

753,038,215 

1,319.731,162 

42,959,486 

15,258,748 

13,590,526 

94. (K1 

W.fiKi.W? 

China. 



4.509.813 

Haiti, Santo Domingo, French and I)anish We.st 
Indies, Dutch F^st Indies, Polynesia, and 
other small markets. 

12,327,182 

1.09 

11,651,908 


.98 

1,269,344 

Philippine Islanda. 

807,408,910 

1,391,515,922 

2,610,449 

‘.>9.81 

684,127,012 

T t 1 

nj,25u 

.19 

2,521,194 


807,528,165 

1,394,186,371 

100 

586,648.206 


Computed by Edward Atkinson. 


OSuMl estimate of ex-ports by continents—Foreign eximmerce of the United States 
Jisexil year ending June 30,1900. ’ 


. 

south America. 

. 19,469,109 


1,394,186,371 


Exhibit b.—ExjmMuoiimni United States to Europe as enteredin United States— Immrts 
Europe from United SUdes as entered in Europe. 

tlJ f''""* ‘he Uiiiteil States aro given at 

‘ upon them when they reach tlie country in which they are in 
“ P®''‘ ««xi)orUa and thereforeLunted 

the hnS?m f® entered, a second time when they reach 

frriEhta and nt W ^ ^ ‘ f ® destmed. These liome valuations, including 

vahmt^^^ “ charges and duphrations, account for the excess of tlieso iiimort 
an ntZ ehipment. TWs Ult^Ses 

suites totoEurS^ZCto^^^ P™P®rtion of the im,H)rts from thrUnited 

State! have l*en made by the International 

merce, as ytethout s^c^ " ™ international com- 

laSt ESSTii^a''*' *“•“ 
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Statistics of imports from the United States into European countries are for the 
calendar year 1898, from statistical abstracts compiled by British Board of Trade. 


States of Europe. 


AU6tria*Hungary. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

France. 

Germany. 

Greece. 

Italy... 

Netherlands. 

Portugal. 

Russia. 

Spain. 

Sweden and Norway. 

Switzerland. 

England. 


United States 
exports, June 
SO, 1808. 


47, 

12 , 

93, 

1S3, 


8 , 

7, 

10 , 

6 , 

534, 


469,853 

466,600 

680,619 

700,717 

171,100 

127,560 

601,224 

417,547 

632,067 

819,008 

202,380 

311,393 

263,070 

398,302 


United States 
exports, June 
30,1899. 


European 
'credit to United 
States, 1898. 


$7, 

43, 

16, 

59, 

153, 

12 , 

78, 

4, 

8 . 

9 . 

12 , 


148,419 
866,076 
594,809 
069,112 
265, U3 
218, W7 
894,360 
727,644 
180,730 
478,806 
068,995 
204,947 
266,956 
668,025 


048,752,338 1 911,608,298 

The average export of the two fiscal years would closely correspond 
to the calendar year 1898. That average is. 


$27,268, 

68,497, 

17,176, 

120.310, 
208,620, 

760, 

32,216, 

112,283, 

7,606, 

26,780, 

18,213, 

6,590, 

14,102, 

630.310, 


1,279,617,188 

930,175,318 


Total 

Imports. 


Percent. 

8.19 

14.83 

13.87 

14 

17.16 
3.85 
11.81 
15.65 
14.44 
8,18 
13.06 
8.34 
6.88 
34 


Discrepancy between the European import valuation and the United 
States export valuation. 


349,441,866 


The subsequent ttible gives the European valuation of their exports to this 
country: 

Imports from European States at the custom-house valuationin the United States — 
Exportsjrom European States as valued by them. 


Country. 

United States 
imnortsduring 
fiscal year 
endedJuno 30, 
1898, osentcred. 

United States 
lmt)ortsduring 
fiscal year 
ended June .10, 
1899, ascntcred. 

Exports to 
Unite<l States 
from Europe as 
valued at their 
place of record 
in Europe. 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
exports 
to United 
States, 
per cent. 


$4,716,510 

8,741,826 

211,877 

52,720,848 

69,697,378 

910,390 

20,332,637 

12,526,065 

2,605,370 

4,539,689 

3,575,6® 

2,675,053 

11,380,836 

91,074,102 

$6,551,266 

10,552.030 

280,198 

62,146,066 

84,226,777 

944,521 

24,832,746 

14,457,620 

2,976,504 

4,540,38-1 

3,982,363 

2,605,555 

11,826,480 

97,358,020 

$5,868,824 

9,954,168 

647,756 

40,470,170 

79,220,680 

703,292 

20,972,731 

17,476,950 

61,732 

1,552,210 

1.79 


2.33 


.74 


5.97 


8.86 


4.45 


9 


2.87 


1.54 


.41 


1,961,050 

885,920 

1.07 


3.66 


14,2;k),662 

71,610,435 

9.43 


6.31 


Average import two years on valuations in 

1285,707,146 

1. 

2330,273,610 

265,046,080 ^ 
.307,990,$^ 






Excess compared to valuation in 



42.944,247 j 







46.88 per cent of total imports United Stales. 


147.89 per cent of total Imports United States. 
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Percentages of all their imports credited hy European countries to the United States 
compared with the percentages of all their exports sent to the United States. 


Austria-Hungary...., 

Belgium. 

Beiirnark. 

Franco. 

Germany. 

Greece. 

Italy. 

Netherlands. 

Portugal. 

Russia. 

Spain. 

Sweden and Norway 

Switzerland... 

England. 


Kiiropean 

imports 

from 

Unite<t 

States. 

European 
exporta to 
United 
States. 

8.19 

1.79 

14.83 

2.33 

13.87 

.74 

14 

6.97 

17.16 

8.86 

3.36 

4.45 

11.81 

9 

15.66 

2.87 

14.44 

1.64 

8.18 

.41 

13.06 

1.07 

3.34 

3.56 

6.33 

9.43 

34 

6.31 


















Washington, D. C., May 10, 1901. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. BYEON W. HOLT, 

Secretary of llif' Tariff Reform VammiUee of the Reform Club, New York. 

The commission met at 11.04 a. m., Mr. Phillips presiding. At .'5.22 p. m., Mr. 
Gardner presiding, Mr. Byron W. Holt, secretary of the tariff reform committee of 
the Reform Club, New York, apixjared as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified 
as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Gahdner.) Please give your name and iuldress.— A. Byron AV. Holt; 
business address, 52 William street. New York City. 

Q. (By Mr, Jenks.) What is your occupation?— A. Secretary of the tariff reform 
conmiittw of the Reform Club. 

(J. Have you j)repared a imper for presentation to the commission? If so, you will 
be kind enough to present that first.—A. (Reading:) 

J'UOTECTIVK TARIFF DUTIES AND TRUSTS. 

[By Byron W. Holt, Nocretnry of tlio tariff roform committee of the Keform Club.) 

It ought to bo, and perliaps is, unnecessary to explain to intelligent Americans the 
connection between tariff duties and trusts.' Not only is it self-evident to those who 
think at alt clearly on the subject that high-tariff duties, by shutting out foreign 
goods, make it easier for our manufacturers in any jiarticular line to combine to con¬ 
trol prices, but the object lessons of the l^ist few years have been so numerous, so 
clearly seen, and so generally commented upon, that the fact that the tariff does aid 
trusts is no longer ojien to discussion among intelligent men. It is only the extent 
to which the tariff aids trusts, and by aiding them injures consumers, that can form 
a proper subject for discussion. 

I do not agree with the statement of Mr. H. 0. Havomeyer that “The mother of 
all trusts is the customs-tariff bill,” but I do believe that it is the mother of many 
trusts, and the foster mother of nearly all others. It is but one of the numerous 
special [irivileges that make monopoly possible, and monopoly is the mother of all 
trusts, as I understand the present-day meaning of the word. 

But while the tariff is only one of the special privileges which breed trusts, it is, 
or at least has been, in this country, the most important and the most' conspicuous 
of these special privileges. It is not only responsible for the birth of many of our 
trusts, but it is responsible for the most of the harm done by them during the last 16 
years. It ties the hands of the American consumer while the trusts pick liis pockets. 
It is because of the excessively high protective duties that this country led the way 
in the formation of trusts and that it to-day has twice as many trusts as, I believe, 
any other country. If this statement is not true as to the number of trusts, I cer¬ 
tainly think it is true as to the extent of .ndustry covered and as to the evils wrought 
by tnists. The only other countries which have trusts comparable to ours are the 
protected countries of continental ''lurope—notably Germany and Austria. 

It is certainly oisier, in most industries, to form a trust in one country than to form 
a world-wide trust. Tariff duties, such as this country levies, practically alienate 
us from the rest of the world, so far as concerns many industries, and make it easier 
for our producers in any one line to combine, formally or informally, and to put 
prices up to the import level of the duty-paid prices of foreign goods. This our 
protected trusts have done extensively. If they have not at any time collected 
from the American consumers all the tariff has permitted them to collect, it is either 
because they have not fully appreciated the situation and have not gotten together 
sufficiently to stop all internal competition, or because the full-limit price would 
greatly lewen consumption and would not yield as great a net profit as lower prices. 
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These oversights and limitations are being rapidly considered and corrected by tho 
formation of larger and larger trusts. Not only does the modern trust include all 
competition in one industry, as in tin plate, wire, nails, steel hoops, tubes, pressed 
steeh etc., but it includes all the allied industrii* whose plants could be easily turned 
from the production of one to another of these products. Not only this, it includes 
some of the industries which produce different but comjieting products, such as coal, 
oil, gas, and electricity, for heating and lightinj? purposes. 

It is no longer possible, in many lines, for a victim to escajie from a trust by drop¬ 
ping one product and substituting another; the same trust or the same set of men 
often controls the substitute rmxluct. Thus the same set of men now practically con¬ 
trols the supply and jirices of petroleum oil, of iron ore, of iron and steel, of coal, of 
copiier, of salt, ami of hundreds of prodiK'tsand by-products made from these modern 
necessaries of industry and life. They also own many local municipal monopolies 
in gas, electricity, street railways, ete. They also, through mutual ownership and 
“community of interests,” control our principal trunk lines of railroads, nearly all 
of our lake steamers, and many of our ocean transport lines, all of which are operated 
for the benefit of themselves and to the disadvantage of their competitors in various 
industries. 

1 do not claim that the abolition of tariff duties to-day would kill .all or even most 
of these gigantic trusts. I believe, however, not only that many of t hem were created 
to reap the benefits offered by the tariff, but also that except for our alwurdly high 
tariff there wouhl not have teen, at least .a', present, that great accumulation of wealth 
in the liatids of a few which makes easy tho formation of great indnstriiil and transpor¬ 
tation combinations. It is the unjustly, though perhaps legally, acquirerl wealth of 
tlio protected intert'sts, conceutratal in the hands of a comparatively few, which 
is now being (employed to buy up and control the natural sources of production and 
routes of transportation. 

In many industries inhmial competition has tecoineso great that the tariff can not 
be utilized unless it is accompanied by a monopoly of natural resources. Thus, not 
only was the tariff re.sponsible for many of the earlier and smaller trusts, but it has 
Inatened and has thus been instrumental in the formation of the gigantic trusts of 
to-day, buttressed by tariffs, mtents, and natural monopolie.s. VVe are now in the 
slage of trust development where tho tariff is being combined with other special 
privileges in order that trusts may do their worst in oppressing consumers. It is not 
yet too late to prevent, by abolisfiing protective tariff duties, the formation of many 
great trusts now in the chrysalis stage, or to prevent the exaction by existing trusts of 
the monopoly profits which tho tariff now permits them to extort from our consumers. 

TKOS'l'S J.V K.VOl.ANI).' 

In free-trade England there are numerous syndiiates and joint stock companies 
which are sometimes calkxl “trusts.” They are, however, with few exceptions, 
comjMiratively harmless affairs. They <»n not control |>rices unless they can produce 
at lower cost than any and all other competitors. The maximum price which they 
can charge for their goods is the price at which foreign goods can be laid down in 
their own or in any other market. Because they have free trade in their home mar¬ 
kets and must meet the lowest prices at which goods manufactured anywhere on 
earth can bo sold, they can exist only so long as they produce cheaply and’sell at low 
prices. Becaiis. they are not coddled and nuraed by their Government and exjiect 
no special favors, except to be let alone, they ilo not support extensive lobbies in 
Parliament; do not make great campaign contnbutions, and do not corrupt politics as 
do our protected “infants.” Thus, though there arc trusts in England, they are not 
only few in number, but they lack tho many evil propensities of tariS trusts. That 
these are sulistantially the facts is the testimony ot nearly all who have investigated 
trusts in different countries. 

Mr. Wilhelm Berdrow said in the Fonim for May, 1899; 

“As far as England is concerned, it must be admitted that notwithstanding her 
great industrial activity and a comiretitive warfare not less than that of other states, 
the trust systeni has as yet found but tardy acceptance in that country. This is 
doubtless due, in some degree, to the thorough application of tho principle of free 
trade; for it is well known that the largest trusts are powerless unless their interests 
are secured by a protective tariff, excluding from the home market the products of 
foreign countries,” 

_ Mr^Thomas Satnlon, of Liverpool, England, said in a letter to the New England 
free Trade League last year; 


‘Seep. SSZ. 
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“But, though combinations on a large scale have been attempted in many spheres 
of industry, notably in the bieyclo trade, the salt trade, and some of the textile 
trades, I am unable to discover any ease where the prices of the commodities have 
been appreciably raised in consequence. * * * That‘trusts’exist in free trade 
countries as well as in protectionist countries, is undeniable; but while in the former 
the economy in production, which results from their promotion, goes to benefit the 
consumer in the shape of reduced prices, in the latter they are iifentified with high 
prices to the consumers and laige profits to the producers. The ‘ trust’ in itself is 
a harmless institution; it is the tariff—the element of monopoly—that makes it 
harmful.” 

THB BVIIS os PBOTECTRI) TRUSTS—ITILITICAI. CORBUJTION. 

The evils of tariff-protected trusts are not entirely measur^ by the injury inflicted 
by artificially high prices, as many people assume. These evils extend into political 
and social life and even into our colleges. 

The protective tariff is responsible for much of the corruption in politics. It is not 
hy chance that Pennsylvania has been for .SO years the worst boss-ridden state in this 
country. The Camerons and Quays have political powerand influence because they 
serve the protected trusts. It is not by chance that the few labor organizations 
inimical to the public welfare are centered in the highly protected industries of 
Pennsylvania. It is not by chance that a large portion of the workingmen employed 
by the protected trusts are ignorant immigrants working under conclitions of semi¬ 
slavery. It is not by chance that there arc so many millionaires in Congress to safe¬ 
guard the protected Industries. It is because the protected trusts have completely 
corrupted politics and have sent their agents to Congress, that the protected interests 
have for years dictated tariff legislation at AVashington. As Mr. Henry L. Nelson 
says, “Since 1875 Congress has not legislateil on the tariff; it has simply affirmed or 
ratified the decrees of the beneficiaries of tlie tariff. These [leople have transformed 
the Government into a socialism, in which they are not merely the favored class; 
they constitute the only class.” 

THE EVlliS OK PROTECTKP TRUSTS—WATERED STOCK. 

Of the many other evils traceable to the protected trusts I sliall mention but two 
or three. The tariff is undoubtedly indirectly responsilde for a large part of the 
water in trust stocks. Had there liecn no tariff to enable prospective trusts to pay 
dividends on watered stocks, trust proifioters could not have offered sufficient 
inducements to coalesce the naturally antagonistic producers in any particular 
industry. Not only then is the tariff re^nsible for many trusts, but it is rMponsible 
for much of the water in trust stocks. That this is tnie is evident not only from the 
fact that the most highly protected trusts are generally the most highly capitalized, 
but from the fact that promoters have been unable to form trusts in many industries 
not actually lieneflted by tariff duties. Thus, thougli promoters are at work in the 
piano industry for the fourth or fifth time in the iast six years, their chances of suc¬ 
cess are not flattering, because the conditions in this industry are such that the tariff 
has for years yielded but little actual protection, and the manufacturers are unable 
to see how they could by combining take sufficielit advantage of the tariff or of any 
other special privilege to enable them to receive dividends on more than the actual 
capital invested; consequently the manufacturers are inclined to laugh at the glow¬ 
ing promises of the promotors, and to hesitate to give up control of their own 
business. 

For similar reasons, trusts have not been formed in such important industries as 
those of making cabinet organs, boots and shoes, stoves, some kinds of furniture and 
agricultural implements, and in practically ail of our great agricultural products. 

THE EVIia OK PROTECTED TRUSTS—JUGOI.KD STATISTICS. 

Another evil which I shall merely mention, though it is in my opinion a more 
important one than the watering of capital (though lioth have in part the same object 
in view—the concealment of excessive profits) is the juggling of prices and statistics, 
and sometimes the absolute refusal to comply with census laws, when to do so would 
disclose great profits or unfair or illeral transactions. 

Thus the census of 1890 is grossly defective in some particulars, and probably mis¬ 
leading and worthless as (xincerns the protected trusts. In other words, protected 
statistics are often misleading or false, and purposely so. In general, I believe they 
show a higher average rate of wages than is actually paid. On this and other 
points they have been exposed by Mr. H. L. Bliss, of Onicago. 

It will be remembered that the Sugar Trust absolutely failed to com{fly with our 
census laws in 1890, and gave no information concerning its business*to the Census 
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Department. Alter lour years of failure to compel the trust to produce statistics, 
tUe*^perintendent of the Census notified the Attorney-General that further efforts 
would be useless, as the information, oven if received, would be too late lor publica¬ 
tion. No attempt was made to punish the trust officials. Hence the census abstract 
of 1890 gravely informs us that the value of our product of sugar and molasses 
dropp^ from *155,000,000 in 1880 to *123,000,000 in 1890, and that the value of this 
prOTUct in New York State dropped from *71,000,000 in 1880 to *17,000,000 in 1890. 
As about one-half of the sugar refined in this country in 1890 was refined in New 
York Stale, it is probably that the value of this product in New York was about 
*100,000,000 instead of *17,000,000 as {^iven by our census. Of course such statistics 
are worse than worthless. Commenting on “the reticence of the refiners,” who 
were then being guaranteed “profits of *12,000,000 a year” by the United States, 
the Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin of March 23, 1894, said: 

“It is about time that this foolishness were stopiied. If there is any reason why 
the refiners are entitled to protection by the tariff, let them show it. There is little 
disposition anywhere to deny protection where the cost of production in America is 
higher than it is abroad, or there are other reasons that place the American manu¬ 
facturer at a disadvanta^. But it is intolerable effrontery that these people should 
refuse to answer the ordinary census questions that everyone else answers and 
demand from the Government they defy, and whose laws they trample on, a rate of 
protection that enables them to divide 22 per cent in a year on their vastly inflated 
common stock. Let the sugar refiners oliey the law or get along without the help of 
the law.” 

TIIK EVILS OP PKOl'KCTBD TKUOTS—CONCEALMENT OP EXTORT PRICES.* 

The concealment of export prices is probably reaimnsiblo for considerable of the 
difference between the values of our exiHirts and of our imports, and therefore for 
numerous editorials on our “favorable lialance of trade.” 

Ten years ago it was comparatively easy to get the export prices of various pro¬ 
tectee! articles, even though they were then often from 10 to 30 jier cent below the 
home market prices. To-day, when great trusts control prices on mostof ourexports, 
it is extremely diflicult to obtain exjiort prices. The eeiitors of trade jiapers will no 
longer talk on this subject, and as a nile will not keep on file foreign exchanges 
which quote prices of certain American goods in foreign countries. It is only now 
and then that an employee of a trust or of some export house can lie found who is 
willing to risk betrayal and almost certain decapitation if he talks on this subject. 

Nearly all of the information on this point which I have obtained during the last 
few years has been strictly confidential. In this way I learned a few days ago that 
tin plate is being extensively offered and in some instances has been sold to manu¬ 
facturers of cans and packages, to be filled with products for export, at about *1 i>cr 
box below the price to other manufacturers and consumers. I am not permitted to 
mention any names. I also learned last week, from an entirely reliable source, that 
steel rails were sold some three months ago to foreigners at leas than *21 [ler ton. I 
could specify the exact price, names of both seller and buyer, in an important recent 
transaction, but am not iiermitted to do so. These rails were sold with the provision 
that they were not to be used in the United States. That steel rails are sold for 
export at whatever the manufacturer can get above *20, and perhaps for consid- 
eralily less if the time of delivery is remote enough, I do not doubt. The luanufac- 
urcrs* iiool or selling agreement, under which rails are now sold for *28, is not effective 
on rails sold to foreigners or for export. The newspapers of a month or so ago con¬ 
tained the details of a sale of steel rails to an English firm lor *15 pr ton (allowing 
for freight) le« than the priife to Americans. The New York World of April 9, 
1901, thus states the case: 

“Mr. Charles Thulin, a Pennsylvania contractor, recently secured a contract to 
supply rails for Russia’s great Siberian railway. Ho asked the leading Steel Trust 
conqianies here lor bide. They all asked him about *35 per ton, with freight to be 
added. Mr. Thulin went over to England, sublet his contract to an EngUsh firm, 
and one of the same companies that had asked him *35 plus freight here, sold the 
rails at *24 a ton delivers in England to the English subcontractor.” 

^ The extent to which goods are sold cheaper nir export than in the home market 
'** "“t anown to most people, because the trusts—-and the protected trusts are the worst 
offenders—take pains to conceal export prices and practually pledge all parties con- 
Itedp ml such knowledge from reaching the public. 

• *'®'^*“5l"''estigatedthisBubjcct for more tnanlOyears, I havereaced the conclu¬ 

sion that practically all of our manufactured products are sold to foreigners lor less than 
to Amencans. The minimum different la about 10 per cent. 'The average difference 
m pnee is probably 20 per cent, and on our really protected products above 25 per cent. 


■Seep. 024. 
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100 per cent more for the products of these coddled 
maumriM than is paid by^Ioreigneis who do not pay our nursinif taxes. Thus dur- 
■“ ? December 31,1900, we exported 136,000,000 pounds of wire 


in^tbetwoi _ __ ___ 

nails. Had these nails been sold in thiis country they would have broi^htf 3,6M,000 
according to the average price of 2.68 cents per pound, given id the Iron Age of January 
3,1901. Thu Government’s statistics tell us that the foreigners paid f3,220,000, or an 
average of 2.44 cents per pound. As nails were being sold for export in December, 
1899, at $2.14, when they were being sold here for $3.53 per keg, the highest price 
within ten years, it is prot>al)le that the average export price for 1899 and 1900 was 
about 2 cents jH-r pound; that is, t)ur petted Steel and Wire Trust charged us about 
$1,000,000 more than it cliarged foreigners for tlie same (piantity of nails in tliese 


two years. 

Was not this $1,000,000 of exces.s profit extracted from our people by means of the 
farifff Is legalizisl fobbcry too strong a term to apply to sucli profits? If the people 
knew tliat they were Ixdng robbed of hundreds of millions of dollars in this way 
every year, would we not soon have the tariff in ixfiitiis again? A re not the protected 
trusts wise when they do their utmost to suppress such facts and to keep them from 
the people? 

Perhaps 1 may be permitted to remark here that when I learned that your com¬ 
mission was going to mve.stigate the trusts I indulged the fond hope that, with your 
power to compel witnesses to testify, you would bring out these most important of all 
faets regarding trusts; that you woukl compel hundreds of trust officials to disclose 
actual export prices, and actual j)rofitsand capital (which but few outsiders know), in 
Edition to their rambling generalizations, wliicli do not greatly concern outsiders. 


TIIK U.MTEl) S’J’.Vl'KS STKKL COKCOIUTION. 

A brief study of a few specific trusts Will show to what extent the tariff now fosters 
and protects tlicm, and the diffeiem® Iretween a really i)rotected trust and an unpro¬ 
tected one in power to co'ntrol production and prices. 

Thegreate.«t of all our trusts would be a Sam()Son with his hair shorn if it were 
deprived of tariff protection. It might, Isicuuse of other special privileges, continue 
to exist without tariff duties; but it would probably cease to pay dividends on its 
common stock, and in time would probably cut down its rapitalization. 

The original capital of the United .States Steel Corporation consisted of $304,000,000 
of bonds, $425,000,000 common stock, and $425,000,000 preferred stock. This was 
issued to exchange for the stocks and bonds of the eight companies in the original 
combination anti for $25,000,000 in cash. Since then $72,355,280 of (xjnimon and 
$70,828,890 of preferred .sbx^k ha.s been authorized and is in proccsss of issue. These 
are to exchange for the stocks of the American .Bridge Company and of the lake 
Superior Consolidated Iron Hines. This makes a total of $1,297,184,170 of stocks 
and bonds to Ixi exchanged for a total of $894,988,800 of stocks and bonds of the con- 
stitutent companies. Thus the new capitalization exceeds the old by $402,195,370, 
or an increase of 45 per cent. A fair estimate of the value of the actual assets of the 
old companies, aside from their sjaidal privileged or monopoly ix)wers,'was that two- 
tUrds of their capihd was water. As the consolidation of tlieso companies has added 
nothing except $25,000,000 cash and an increased monopoly power to the value ot 
these consolidated companies, it is fair to say that the actual visible assets of the 
United States Steel Corporation are only about $300,000,000, or the amount of its 
bonds, and ttiat all of both kinds of stock is what is commonly called w^ter. That 
is, the visible assets con.stitute 25 per cent and the invisible assets 75 per cent of the 
value of this great corporation, according to its capitalization. That this estimate is 
not a wild one is probable from the statistics ot the census for 1890, gro^ly inaccu¬ 
rate though they probably are. These show that the total capital then invested in 
the iron and steel industry was only $414,000,000. .Supposing that the eawtal 
invested has since increased 46 jier cent, it would now lie about $600,000,000. The 
trust probably does not control more than 40 per cent of the capital invested, foi 
there are many lines of goods which it does not touch. Add to its iron and stee. 
holdings $^,000,000 for the actual value of its other holdings, and the sum will not 
much exceed $300,000,000. In this estimate no allowance is made for “good wil 
Inde^, it is not certain but that something should be deducted for “ill will, 
when, in the opinion ot advertisers, “Not made by a trust” enhtmees the values ol 
goods. The American people are now (May 8) paying par for this prefei^ water 
and above 60 for the common water, and the indications are that they are taking all 
they can get at that figure. This gives a value of $726,000,000 (deducting the 
$25,000,000 of cash) to ttie water in tliis great corporation. Whatetives this water 

Buciigreat value? Is it not clear that practically all of it is due to the monopoly power 
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of this giant? To what else can we attribute this value except “good will,” which, 
as we have seen, may take from, rather than add to, the value of trust securities? 

Just how much of this $725,000,000 comes from the monopoly conferred by ttie 
tariff it is impossible to say. That a very largo iwrtion of it arises from the tariff will 
be evident from an inspection of the earnings of some of the constituent companies. 

THIS TIN-PLATB TECST—COST OF THE TIN-PLATE INDOSTBY.' 

Partly because the protectionists consider the tin-plate industry in this country as 
tlie product of protection, and because it is a model and well-developed tariff trust, I 
will begin witli this branch of the great steel (iorporatiou. Certainly, if tlie protec¬ 
tionists have a case anywhere it is in the tin-plate industry. 

In the first place, it is instructive to inquire how much American consumers have 
paid in the last ten years in order tliat this industry should be established. 

The ciuty on imported tin plate was 1 cent per pound previous to July 1, 1891; 
then 2.2 cents until October 1, 1894; then 1.2 cents until Jiily 24, 1897; since then 
1.5 cents i>er pound. 

I have a table here showing the total pounds of tin jilate used, imported and 
domestic produced, the price per pound of foreign plates in Ismd, the New York price 
of American tin plate, and a column showing the difference between these two prices. 


TMe Aowing wrmtmjAim and pricex of tin pkUe. («) 



Tolu] pouiuls 
used. 

I Price per iwund— 

Cost of In¬ 
dustry. 

FifMtiil your. 

In bond. 

! New 
York. 

Differ- ' 
ence. 

1891. 

1,036,489,074 
435,822,921 
728,245,104 
693,384,293 
701,»I0,011 
692,367,6W 
677,055,746 
853,836,373 
' 899,856,314 

3.6 

Omts. '• 
6.1 

Cnita. 
1.5 , 

815.547,.336 
9,588,104 
16,021,892 
13,051,453 
9,825,760 

1892. 

3 

6.2 

2.2 ' 


2.9 

5.1 

2.2 

2.2 

1894. 

2.7 

4.9 

1895. 

2.5 

3.9 

3.5 

1.4 

1896. 

2.4 

1.1 

7,616,044 

5,416,446 

5,973,355 

8,998,668 

12,671,493 

1897. 

2.4 

3.2 


1898. 

2.3 

3 

.7 

1899. 

2.4 

8.4 

.9 

1900. 

1 1897,963,804 

3.3 

4.7 

1.4 


TtiUil. 





104,612,946 







a Domestic pro<luctiou estiinatcii at TM,000,000 pounds. 


The price of imported platcs in bond at New York is obtained by adding one-tenth 
cent jier pound to the foreign or invoice price, us given in the “Statistical Atetract.” 
This amount covers transportation charges. Tlie New York price is the actual price 
at which Bessemer coke 14 by 20 tin plate sold in Now York in each year. The 
difference column shows how much more the wholesale buyer paid for tin plates in 
New York than he would have paid had there been no duty. 

Kebates on reexported tin jilates in manufactured forms (the exact tigun-s are not 
attainable) reduce this total to lietween $90,000,000 and $95,000,000 as the direct 
cost in the last ten years of “criaiting” the industry. This is the extra amount 
paid by wholesale dealers and metal w'orkers; but by the time they were repaid by 
the American ixjople, who ultimately bought the goods and footed the bills, the addi¬ 
tion of legitimate profits swelled the amount to over $100,000,000. 

Our jieople paid this for a comjietitive industry which promised to put prices 
down; they got for their money a monopoly which arbitrarily marks them up. 

KOKMATION op the AHEIllCAN TIN-PLATE COMPANY—ITS EFFECT UTON PRICKS. 

In 1898 the industry was well on its feet, and capable of existing without tariff 
support. In November of that year the price at the niills in Pittsburg had fallen to 
$2.® per box, which was within 5 cents of the price of foreign plates in Now York, 
without duty. 

1898 negotiations were begun to form a company that should control all 
the plates of the coimtry. These negotiations were finally successful, and in Decjem- 
oer the trust was launched, under the laws of New Jersey, as the American Tin Plate 
Oompany. 

It was capitalized at $50, 000,0fx)-$20,000,000 preferred and $30,000,000 common 
stock. It contained about 40 plants and 280 mills. The total cost of duplicating 
these mills in 1898 (about $20,000 per mill) was not more than $6,000,000. The 


' Sec pp. 629-630. 
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value of the real estate purchased and the cash with which the trust be«aa business 
probabiy made the actual value of the assets of the company, at its foundation, 
between $10,000,000 and |12,000,00o. The price paid for these plants is said to have 
been $18,000,000 of c mmon and $18,000,000 of preferred stock. 

While this company may not be legally a trust, in the original sense of the word, 
its executive committee is cleverly constructed to perform the work of actual trus¬ 
tees. The members can not be removed by the board of diftictors, and have almost 
absolute control. Stockholders can not examine the books of the comiwiny. 

This trust now own.; practically every mill in the country making tin plates for the 
general trade. 

To maintain its monopoly, it has five-year agreements with the six or eight manu¬ 
facturers of tin-plate machinery which prevent them froii^ making milfe for out¬ 
siders. It is therefore nearly hnpossible for outsiders to obtain the necessary equip¬ 
ment for tin-plate plants. Furthermore, the tnist, even tefore the formation of 
the United States Steel Corporation, was so interlocked with the other trusts which 
produced tin-plate bars that it is doubtful if any real competitor could have obtained 
barsandotherraw materials. Thus theNationalSteelCompany—capital,^9,000,000— 
was oi^nized in the interest of the American Tin Plate Company, and for the pur¬ 
pose of controlling the production of tin-plate bars. 

When the trust was being formed, in November, 1898, what were said to be con¬ 
servative and carefully prejared estimates of sales, earnings, and jwofits for 1898 were 
made public. These estimates were as follows: 

The gross output of the mills was stated to l)e 7,63.%.'>,5e boxes. On the basis of the 
then OMrating expenses a profit of 3.5 cents a box, or $2,(571,754, was made by the 
mills when prices of tin plate were lowest. Under the new armngement the operating 
expenses were to 1 k) reduced by $1,000,(XX), making a tohil estimated profit of 
$3,671,754. After deducting $1,260,0(X) for dividends on the preferred stock, 
$2,441,754 would be left for dividends on the common stock. 

When these estimates were published tin plate was selling at $2.65 at the mills, or 
$2.80 in New York, for 100-pound boxes. 

TahU nhowimj average pnceit of 14 hyS !0 (100) colee tinplair, nl A7>«' York in 1898-1901. 


Date. 

Amer¬ 

ican. 

English 

(inland). 

Dlflfer- 

once. 



$2.85 

$2.50 

2.50 

$0.85 

July. 

2.80 

.30 


2.80 


.80 


2.80 

2.55 

.25 


2.80 

2.60 

.30 


2.80 

2.60 

.20 


2.90 

2.60 

.30 


1899. 

3.20 

2.60 

.60 


3-5.5 

2.65 

.90 



2.70 

1.30 


4.07* 
4.07* 
4.07* 
4. .35 

• 2.80 

1.27* 

1.17* 

.97* 

.95 


2.90 


8.10 

Julv... 

3.60 



3.70 

.90 


4.85 

8.65 

1.20 


4.82* 

3.65 

1.17* 


4.82* 

8.70 

1.12* 


4.83* 


1.21* 


1900. 

4.84 

8.70 

1.14 


4.84 

8.84 

1.00 


4.84 

8.81 

1.03 

April... 

4.84 

3.ffl 

1.03 

May. 

4.84 

3.72 

1.12 


4.84 

3.60 

1.24 

July. 

4.84 

8.57 

1.27 


4.84 

8.49 

X.36 


4.62 

8.43 

1.19 


4.19 

8.87 

.82 


4.19 

8.28 

.91 


4.19 

8.14 

1.05 


1901. 

4.19 

3.02 

1.17 


9 

4.19 


1.02 


4.19 


1.24 


4.19 


1.24 

iTQMIIIINMMMNMNHNNMiMMMNiiiMMMMIIIIIIIMi 

4.19 

■i 

1.04 
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Not only did the trust advance prices iramediatelv, but in March, 4 months after 
the trust was formed, it had them within one-fifth of a cent a pound of the importing 
point, tlie dut); being li <Mnts. The trust raised prices at the mills on July 14 to 
f4.37J, and again on August 28 to t4.66. Although this then made the price at New 
York 30 cents under tlie importing price for 100-pound plates, it was so near the 
importing price for 80-pound plates that the trust f^red to mark prices up again at 
that time. 

To what extent were the advances in price justified by the increase.d cost of raw 
materials? In the first place it is not true, as often asserted in pro-trust papers, that 
the advances wore causeil by the increased cost of raw materials. On the contrary, 
the advances in price of tin plates preceded the advance in billets and tm. Thus, 
from November 15 to January 6, 1899, tin plate advanced 35 cents a box, while the 
rise in raw materials was only equal to about 14 cents. From November 15 to Feb¬ 
ruary 17 tin plates were marked up 85 cents, while the advance in raw materials was 
only 30 cents per box. From November 15 to March 8 prices of plates were marked 
up |l.22i, less than hall of which was explained by (be prices of materials. From 
November 15 to October 6 tin-plate prices advanced just $2, although the advance in 
prices of raw materials justified a rise of only $1.55, or of $1.75 if, as the trust apolo¬ 
gists claim, labor had advanced 20 cents a Ixix. Thnsitisclearthatthetrustadvanced 
prices arbitrarily, and with more regard to the price at which foreign plates could be 
imported under a protective tariff than to the increased cost of Bessemer bars, them¬ 
selves the product of another tariff trust, which also arbitrarily advanced prices. 

From careful estimates based on the stated profits of 1898, the profits of this trust 
in 1899 were not less than $4,6.'50,000, even if the trust did not, as anticipated, save 
$1,000,000 by the trust method of production. The statement for 1900 shows total 
profits of $5,857,417, from which $1,500,000 was deducted for depreciation. While I 
no not believe that $4,3.57,417 is the lull amount of profits that should be fairly cred¬ 
ited to this trust, I shall accept these figures. 

The tariff was most certainly rest>onsible for all of this profit. In fact, the tariff on 
tin plate is probably resjionsible for much of the profits made by tlie National Steel 
Comjiany, and several of the companies which produce the raw material of this indus¬ 
try. As the trust, at least for a part of the year, was supplying plates for export at 
about $1 a box below the qiiotisl prices, it certainly did not need more than a duty 
of one-half cent per ihiuiuI to protect it from foreign competition. That it utilized 
about all of the duty is evident from its prices comjiared with the in-liond prices of 
Knglish plates. That it <lid not show greater profits in 1900 is probably because of 
juggled bookkeejiing or of some other kind of juggling which 1 do not pretend to 
understand. I will suppose that the tariff profits of this trust were $4,000,000. 

THK AMKRICA.V STEUI. AND WIHE CXIM1>ANY.* 

The American .Steel and Wire Company is another of the companies that are now a 
part of the United States Steel Corporation. That it is leaning heavily on its tariff 
crutches in this country, and using them us clubs to beat down its rivals in all other 
countries, is evident from facts, some of which were stated to this commission by Mr. 
John W. Gates. 

Going no farther liack than 1895, we find the Consolidated Steel and Wire Com¬ 
pany, an Illinois corTOration of 1892 with $4,090,000 capital, as the liarbed-wire 
trust, with Mr. John W. Gates as manager. Various pooling agreements were formeil 
in 1894,1895, and 1896, between all of the barlied-wire manufacturers; but they were 
only temjiorerily successful in producing higher prices. 

The Export Barbed Wire Association, composed of four priuciiial exporters, was 
in force several years previous to 1895 and did much to steady prices. It was par¬ 
tially revived in 1896. 

In September, October, and November, 1895, “prices were fixed by agreement,” 
M the Iron Age stated, and were $2.85 per 100 jiounds for barbed wire. The previous 
■Ipril the price was $1.90. The average prices for previous years were: 1894, $2.18; 
1893, $2.5.5; 1892, $2.29; 1891, $2.72; 1890, $2.97. In December, 1895, the combina¬ 
tion broke and prices fell to $2. 

Early in 1895 wire nails were selling at a “base” price of 76 to 80 cents a keg in 
mttsburg. In May 2 associations, 1 for cut and 1 for wire nails^ got together and put 
this price up to $1.20. These associations iwoled, and the wrre-nail people “con¬ 
tributed firiancially to enable the Cut Nail Association to keep control of the market, 
espwially in the payment of sulrsidies to keep idle the l^e number of cut-nail 
machines,” as the Iron Age of December 3,1898, tells us. The associations regulated 
the amount of nails offered for sale each month and the price at which they should 


1 See pp. 631-632. 
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be sold. Understandings were had with Canadian inanufaeturers. Nail maehine 
makers were subsidized not to sell to those outside the associations. .lobbers who did 
not cut prices were given rebates. 

Prices were advanced almost steadily for 1 year. By May, 1896, wire nails were 
selling at 12.70 per keg in Chicago and $2.58 in Pittsburg. The pool held together 
until December, 1896, when prices broke more than 1 cent per pound. 

On December 3, 1896, the Iron Age said that high pricdS of cut and wire nails 
had reduced consumption from over 9,000,000 kegs in 1891 and 1892 to less than 
8,000,000 in 1895, and in 1896 to probiibly “far leas than in 1895, notwithstanding 
the tact that a larjje amount of nails hiid been exported into foreign countries at less 
than half the pri(» that the American public paid for their nails.” 

It is often difficult to ascertain the exact export prices, November, 1896, how¬ 
ever, it is a fact that tlie price to foreigners was $1.30, while the price to Americans 
was $2.70. At least one dealer bought a large quantity of nails at export prices, and 
after shijiping them to Amsterdam and back and paying freight and other charges 
both ways, made a handsome profit while underselling the trust in its own market. 
He, however, was boycotted by the trust, and was thereafter unable to buy nails at 
any price either as an American or as a f ireigner. The exports for the fiscad year 
1896 were 28,762,187 pounds. 

Agreements were broken and patched up in 1897 and 1898. In April, 1898, the 
American Steel and Wire Company of Illinois was formed with $24,000,000 capital. 
It contained 14 mills, 7 of which constituted the Consolidated Steel Wire Comjiany, 
formed in 1892 with $4,000,000 laipital. This trust was not largo enough to fully regu¬ 
late production and prices. ItwasswallowedupbythenewAmericanStoel and Wire 
Company, a New Jersey corporation formed on January 13, 1899, with $90,000,000 
capital, $40,000,000 of which is 7 i)er cent cinnulativn prefernd stock. This trust 
includes practically all of the wire, wire-rod, and wire-nail mills of the country. 
The value of the 26 plants and other property absorbed is about $20,000,000, which, 
even admitting the $18,000,000 other capital claimed, would leave over $.50,000,(XX) 
of water. It owns its own sources of supply. Its monopoly conditions and advan¬ 
tages were thus set forth in March, 1899, hy its president, Mr. .lolm Lambert; 

“It will not Iw necessary to make any further purchases, for the reason that we 
have all the producing capacity that we need. It has l)een our policy to so fortify 
ourselvas that we are practically independent, or, if you please, to put ourselves in a 
position to take the ore from our own mines, tran-sport it in our own vessels, convert 
it into pig iron in our own furnaces, roll it into steel billets in our own steel mills, roll 
it into iron rods in our own rixl mills, and finish it in our own mills into plain and 
barbed wire and all the different kinds of wire usetl, not only in the United States, 
butall other countries where wire is used. In this way we have suc(;eedod, as we own 
one of the best ore mines in the Mesaba range. We have our own coke mines ami 
coke furnaces, so that you will see that we start at the bottom and have all the profits 
that there are from ore to finished material. Our business is entirely satisfactory and 
the company is doing very well.” 

The trust has a monopoly of the drawn and larbed wire business, but has consid¬ 
erable competition in woven fence wire. It also docs a large business in copper wire 
and electrical goods and in fencing, imnltry nettipg, baling wire, and bale tires. 

The actual output in 1898 of all the plants now in the trust was: 

Wirerods.net tons.. 826,840 

Drawn wire.do.1,130,124 

Barbed wire.do. 275,918 

Wire nails...kt^.. .6,551,737 

Woven-wire fencing.miles.. 10,000 
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KFPKCr UPON PRICES OK THE KOUMATION OK THE TRUST, 


The effect of this trust upon prices has been almost marvelous. The following 
tables of average monthly prices are from the Iron Age of January 4, HK)l: 


Tables (Jhka<jo (and New Yitrk) ‘^hase” pri(r.n>/wire nails and hnrhed wire. 

WIRE NAILS PER KK(J. 


Month. 

1900. 

1899. 

1«>8. 

1897. 

1890. 

]8!)5. 

1894. 

I8a3. 


SS.63 


$1.35 

1.57 

1.55 

1.17 
1.15 

$1.50 

I. 45 
l.;')0 

J. 15 

1. 122 

$2.42 

2.42 

2..55 

2.70 

$0.95 

$1,172 

$1..572 




I.OU 


1 





M ay . 

2.5:1 

2. '.Vy 

1.10 

1.072 

1.60 

June. 

July. 

2.18 

2.4S 

2.4:i 

2.«0 

2.70 

1,43 

\.-My 

1.122 

I.:i5 

1.372 

L.5(l 

2.71) 
2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 
2.70 
l.fiO 

I..50 

1.95 

2.20 

2.40 
2.40 

2.4‘22 
2.422 

1.20 

1.20 

1.50 

1.472 




1.45 

1.172 

l.IO 

i.a5 

1.05 

1.00 

1.472 


2. .35 

:i.20 

Novcjnber. 

2.:i5 

2.:{5 

:i.28 

:{.5.3 

1.10 

l.:f72 

J..50 

1.50 

l.:{0 

1.272 



2.7H 



1.40 

2. .51 

1.581 

1.114 

1.50 





RAHBED WIRE PER lUINORKI) POUNDS. 


January. 

$1.13 

$2.05 

»I.'J0 

$1.90 

$2,022 

$1.90 

$2.25 

$2.65 

Fobniary. 

4.13 

2.25 

1.90 

1.8.5 

1.972 

1.90 

2.25 

2.60 

March. 

4.13 


1.90 

1.90 

1.9.5 

1.95 

2.30 

2.60 

April . 

:i.S8 

2.80 

1.872 

1.80 

2.05 

1.90 

2.20 

2. IK) 

June. 

3.13 

3.20 

1.80 

1.75 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

2.60 

July. 

8.10 

3.30 

1.80 

1.75 

2.00 

2.15 

2.25 

2.522 

Aujfiist. 

3.10 

3.40 

1.80 

l.<i5 

1.90 

2.55 

2.25 

2.50 

September. 

3.00 

:l.672 

1.80 

1.80 

1.85 

2.85 

2.20 

2.45 

October. 

3.00 

3.772 

1.822 

l.W 

1.85 


2.15 

2. 10 










D(!ccmber. 

3.00 

4.13 

1.S22 

1.80 


2.00 

1.90 

2 .35 

Avemge foryear. 

8.39 

3.17 

1.85 

1.80 

1.96 

2 25 

2.18 

2. .55 


The duty on wire nails from l8fK) to 1894 was from 2 to 4 cents jut |>oiind; from 
1894 to 1897, 25 i>er cent; since 1897, one-half to I cent per pound. 

The duty on barbcxl wire from 1890 to 1894 was six-tenths of a c.ent per pound; 
8Ui(!e 1894, four-tenths of a cent per pound. 

The duties on other products of this trust are gtsumdly higher than those on wire 
nads. 

Mr. Gates told your commission that gooils were sold lower to foreigners, but he 
faded to state the difference between the home and export ])ric^es. liate in 1899, 
when wire nails were being sold at from $8.10 to $8.58 per keg to Americans, large 
quantities were lieing exported at from $2.14 to $2.20. At the same time, when 
imrbed wire was l^ing sold to Americans at $8.07 to $4.13 per hundred pounds, it 
was sold to Canadians for $3.25 and to more remote foreigners at $2.20 per hundred. 
t>ur exports of wire nails and of wire were as follows: 


Table showing exports of wire nails and nire. 


Fiscal year. 

Wire nailfl, 

Wire. 

FiMUil year. 

Wire nails. 

Wire. 

1893. 

Pounds. 

2,800,501 

8,233,776 

4,867,267 

8,081,927 

J^nnds. 

42,798,048 

44,778,268 

1 61,093,717 

70,928,766 

1897. 

I'ounde. 

9,941,714 

22,894,099 

51,233,212 

84,635,468 

t\>un<Ui. 

107,729,165 
137,054.694 
215,194,475 
286,772,806 

1894. . 

1898. 

1896. . 

1899. 

1896. . 

1900. 

—--- 
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On December 2, 1899, Canadian Hardware, a Montreal publication, said; 

“Retail dealers in the United States pay $3.70 f. o. b. Cleveland for car lots for 
barbed wire and $3.80 for less than ear lots, while the figure quoted to the retail 
trade in Cana<la is $3.25 f. o. b. Cleveland for car lots and $3.36 for less quanti¬ 
ties. » * ♦ 

“Plain wire is quotal to the (lanadian dealer $11 per ton. lower than to the home 
dealer. 

“The explanation of these differences in prices is that in the home market, on 
account of the high customs tariff, the United States manufacturer has a monopoly, 
while in catering for the Canadian trade he has to bring his prices down to a point 
that will keep out the product of British and German manufacturers." 

PltOKlTS OF THE STKEI. AND WIRE TRUSir IN 1899 AND 1900. 

The halanie sheet of the Steel and Wire Trust for 1899 shows net profits of 
$12,162,630. What part of this amount is due to the tariff it is impossible to say. 
Only a rough estimate is possible. About 700,000,000 pounds of wire nails were sold 
in 1899 in our home market. Perhaps at no time was the export price within 50 
cents per hundred pounds of the American price. The avera^ differences probablv 
considerably exceeded one-half cent per pound, the minimum duty on wire nails. All 
of the duty, therefore, is utilized by the trust, and we paid $.3,500,000 more for our 
wire nails in 1899 than we would have paid had there been no duty. Perhaps 
1,800,000 tons of barbeil wire were sold here in 1899 at an advance over the export 
price of at least the full amount of the duty, which is four-tenths of a cent iier pound. 
The tariff then co,sts us about $l,4 t0,lX)0 on barheil wire. On 400,000 net tons of 
drawn wire in various fonns sold to Americans the duty of from 1J to 2 cents per 
pound was probably one-fourth utilized. Tims our bill for this wire was about 
$1000,000 greater liecause of the tariff. Putting tliese items together we get a total 
of about $7,940,000 as the cost to us, and the profits to the trust, of this needless 
protection. 

In 1900 this trust claims to have made only $7,000,000 profit. It is prolmble that 
at least $5,000,000 of this $7,000,000 could lie credited to tariff duties. It is certain 
that free trade in steel and wire would hpe dealt a staggering blow to this trust at 
any time before it was absorbed by the billion dollar combination. Now free trade 
would only diminish the profits of the greater trust by from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 
a year. 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION’S PROFITS. 


We have estimated the tariff profits collected by the tin plate and steel and wire 
trusts at almut $12,000,000 a year. There were eight other great corporations con¬ 
solidated into the United States Steel Corporation. It is probatile that some of them 
utilize the tarifi almost as fully as the trusts considered in detail. 

We consumed about 2,000,000 tons of steel rmls in 1900. The duty on mils is 
$7.M. At least $5 per ton of this duty is used by the st(»l rail pool. It is indeed 
probable that the average price of rails exported w^ considerably more than $5 per 
ton below the home-market price. Our steel rail tariff bill is therefore about 
$10,1^,000 a year. 

We consumed about 500,000 tons of structural steel beains in 1900. The Iron Age 
of January 3,1901, says that “a fore^n trade has been built upj and this promises 
to increase right along. iVs in the case of other material on wnich there are price 
agreements, prices fixed by the beam pool do not apply on material for export, and 
the result is that much lower prices are being made on export business than on 
domestic.” I think it entirely safe to say that the six leading mills which consti¬ 
tute this five-year-old pool have utilized every dollar of the $11.20 per ton duty. At 
$10 per ton our structural steel tariff bill is $5,000,000. 

'The trusts in steel plates, sheets, hoops, bars, skelp, tabular goods, and other kinds 
of iron and steel goods made by the Steel Corporation have all been making hay 
while the tariff sun shines. It is entirely reasonable to suppose that one-half of the 
$108,000,000 profits made by the constituent comjianies of the steel corporation in 
1900 were tariff profits absolutely unnece^ry to protect any of these industries. 
In fact, it is cert^ that if prices had been lower, consumption would have b^n 
greater, and tiie hundreds oi mills in these trusts would have been burier. The 
tariff served no good purpose except to enable thqse trusts to pay big dividends on 
watered capital 
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ATTITODK OP CURTAIN MANOPACTIIIIERS TOWARD THE TAHIPP, 

Before leaving this great steel trust I wish to quote a part of the letter of F. A. Wil- 
mot, president of the Wilmot & Hobbs Manufacturing Company, Briilgeiiort, Conn., 
in the Iron Age of May 2,1901: 

"To the FAiU/r: 

“Noticing that you have given considerable prominence in recent issues to the 
organisation of the Manufacturers’ Association of Bridgeport, and to the end that the 
manufacturers’ associations of other cities and other manufacturers in other cities 
where manufacturers’ associations are in process of formation or are contemplated, 
we would suggest that you give due prominence to the position which these manu¬ 
facturing associations in the various cities, particularly along the Atlantic seaboard 
and Canadian border, and especially in New England, are taking as regards their 
present handicap in the cost of raw material, such as coal, coke, iron ore, pig iron, 
steel ingots and billets, and their desire to have these commodities placed by Coii- 
grc.ss immediately upon the free list. They helievo that as these materials are pro 
duced cheaper in this country than in any other jiortion of the world, and are sold 
abroad at lower prices than along the seaboard and Canadian border, the industries 
wliich produce them are no lon^r infant and do not need protection. They lielievo 
that protection, so called, is but another term for Goveniment assistance to inonoii- 
olies and trusts. This position the Government as it now exists can ill aftoni to 
assume, nor can it allow the people to feel that it is drifting into such position where 
it is so working hand in hand with gigantic trusts; for when the people realize such 
to 1)0 the condition, they will undoubtedly rise in their might, and by their votes 
change the conditions and the Government which permits such conditions. ♦ » ♦ 
It is to Ix) hopecl that the Government of the United States will appreciate the posi¬ 
tion and make such changes in tariff regulations or duties from time to time as will 
result in putting upon the free list such commodities as do not further need protec¬ 
tion on the score of their being infant industries.” 

This letter and other similar testimony which I have come acrossdws not indicate 
that the smaller manufacturers would be killed off by the abolition of tariff duties, 
while the great trusts would continue to do business as before. The little fellows, 
in fact, realize that while the tariff lasts they are at the mercy of the big fellows. 

dUOTATION FROM REPORT OF BURF.AII OF STATISTICS ON COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 

As bearing upon my statements in connection with iron and steel, 1 wish to make 
the following quotations from the August, 1900, Report of the bureau of Statistics 
on Commerce and Finance: 

“The progress of work on shipbuilding in the United States has likewise been 
retarded, because makers of steel materials required a higher price from the Ameri¬ 
can consumers than they did from the foreign consumers for substantially similar 
products. Of course Ameruam exporters have to get foreign contracts in competi¬ 
tion with foreign plate makers, who are excluded from our domestic market. In 
addition to this, American export plate makers .are inteiwted in preventing the 
establishment of plate manufacturing in their customer nations abroad, and to that 
end bid low enough to discourage foreign nations from entering the field for produc¬ 
ing their own plate at home. The progress of domestic manufactures of iron and 
steel goods may likewise lie handicapped by the sale of iron and steel in their 
unmanufacturea state at so much lower a price to foreigners than to domestic con¬ 
sumers as to keep the American competitor out of foreign markets generally. The 
natural limit to such a policy of maintaining a higher level of prices for these mate¬ 
rials at home than abroad is found in the restriction of domestic consumption and 
in the import duty. If restrictiou of consumption at home does not oiwrate to pre¬ 
vent the shortsighted policy of discrimination against domestic development of 
manufacturing industries, the other contingency is more or less sure to rise, namely, 
the demand for the reduction of the tariff on unfinished iron and steel, in order to 
equalize the opportunity of makers of finished products in foreign markets. To 
this policy the domestic consumer is usually ready to lend himself, thus making a 
powerful combination of interests to set limits to the rise of domestic prices of iron 
and steel materials. 

*»*«»** 

“0^ the two policies open to iron and steel makers, the farsighteri one of keeping 
the domestic and foreign markets as near as possible on a par in the price of these 
materials of manufacture seems by far the wiser one to follow, both in the interest 

’ 752“™—36 
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of a steadier course of prices, which means steadier consumption, and on account of 
the cximpetition of manufacturers of finished goods with iorei^ manufacturers in 
neutral markets all over the world. 

“The other policy of maintaining prices to manufacturers at the highest level at 
home leaves little margin for experiment in seeking new markets, and restricts the 
applicaition of iron and steel to iwiditional uses at home. The depressing effects of an 
:igitation for tariff revision to remedy this inequality are sure to cause a far greater 
business loss, not only to the country as a whole, but to the producers of iron and 
steel themselves, than is to lie gained by selling at low prices abroad, which they 
can not help, and at high prices at home, which they (san help. Nor can the home- 
market price Ijb sustained beyond rertain limits by export sales. Certain American 
manufacturers of steel materials tried this policy up to April, 1900. ft resulted in a 
very positive shrinkage in domestic, consumption at the then high rates. Farmers 
ha({ ceiised to purchase barbed wire for wire fences. Retail hamware dealers had 
complained for months of <liminished business in nails and wire. Joblxjrs had got¬ 
ten m the way of doing a hand-to-mouth business on prices that had advanced 
from $1.35 to $3.20 in the course of a year. Hence the retiuetion of $1 in April, 
1900, became a necessity, in order to keep the mills in oixjration. 

“ When new markets are to be opened abroad the governing factor which must be 
made the I)asis of prices to consumei's is the capiu-ity to undersell competitors, regard¬ 
less of the level of prices at home. The poli(!y of many Government.s lias been to sub¬ 
sidize production or distribution in some way or other, so as to enable the producer 
to reacli t he consumer in ilistant lands without too great a loss or risk in the initial out,- 
lay. The capital outlay tieing large anil the income low for the first few years, the 
risks of changing jirices, of uncertain credit, and of the cost of marketing, give the 
w hole ])olicy of opening foreign markets a highly experimental character. The ele¬ 
ments of commercial expense in distribution Ixitweeii jiroducers and forcing consum¬ 
ers are not only higher but they are harder to ascertain in advance than in the case 
of domestic distribution. Hence, commercial expan.sion, arising from the necessity of 
disposing of a national surplus abroiui, has always made it necessary for domestic 
proilucers to adjust their trade to two-price standards—world-market level of prices, 
determined primarily by international competition, and the domestic stanifaul of 
prices, determined mainly by the development of internal demand. The higher 
profit, presumably, to the jiroducer is made in the home market, when such market 
IS guaranteed to any extent by an import duty. 

“The policy of premiums, bounties, and subsidies to foreign trade tends to delay 
economies of production and of distrHjution in domestic, markets, to increase the 
difference tietwccn prices to domestic and foreign consumers, and to restrain domes¬ 
tic consumption, as in the case of beet sugar fn'Europe. * * * 

“There is something economically iiiqiossible in the ])olicy of trade syndicates to 
attempt to sell as dear as possible at home and as cheat)(lossible abroad, and yet 
expect to develop a home market as the bulwark of national prosperity. Yet this 
is exactly the piwition of Germany to-day. The completeness with which the iron 
and steel trades are committed to this course, and the results alrcaily apparent in 
depressing these industries there, should warn those who are responsible for the 
policy of these industries in the United States. * * * 

“If steel rails, for example, sell at Pittsburg for $35 per ton tor months in succes¬ 
sion for home consumption, while the foreign consumer is purchasing them for $22 
to $24 per ton, the domestic market is sure to order no more than it is obliged to have 
for the time being. In the long run such a policy is shortsighted, because it puts an 
embargo on the expansion of investments in enterprises requiring iron and steel. It 
arrests constructive projects at home, while it stimulates construction abroad.” 

THE WINDOW GLASS TRUST. 

The Window Glass Trust is one of our most interesting and instructive tariff 
trusts. 

The history of our glass industries for the last 20 years has been, on.the part of 
the manufacturers, a succession of combinations, pools, lockouts, price-list commit¬ 
tees, and agreements fixing prices and wages and limiting production; and of labor 
unions, stnkes, wage committees, and wage-scale agreements on the part of the 
glassworkers. Wa^s and prices change often and rMically, and nearly all of these 
tariff-nursed industriesare always in an unsettled, unstable, and unhealthy condition. 

The result is that we usually pay double price for our glass; and both the industry 
and the workers are in a backward state of development—fully 10 years behind those 
of Belgium. • 


‘ Sec Rp. 030-631. 
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Instead of making the best and cheapest glass and of dominating tiie world’s 
markets, as our unrivaled opportunities for production would warrant—clieapest and 
best silica, coal, gas, and lumber—we arcs thanks to our tariff system, only partially 
supplying our own market, and even that with inferior goods, which self at double 
the price of better goods in Europe. 

Instead of the workers being—as arc most workers in the unprotected indus¬ 
tries—the most skillful and independent of any on earth, they are, esiM'cially in the 
highly protected window-glass industry, not as highly skilled as are the Isclgians, 
who are continually coming over to meruit our skilled lalacr ranks, after |>aying the 
$500 per capita tanff which our latxcr union forces from thcuii before they can go to 
work. 

The glass trusts, by their tariff cluljs, hold up tlie American ccon,sinner and make 
him pay $2 for $I worth of gla^. 'riie latair unions, by their alien contract-labor 
laws and stringent apprenticeship rules, hold up the manufacturers and succeed in 
getting about % cents out of every extra tariff dollar wrung from consumers. 

The evils of such methods are not only apparent throughout the glass industry 
and in the glass-consuming industries, but they e.xtend into state and national 
politics, and fonn a part of the “ boss” system of goveriiinent. 

Under such conditions and circumstances it is a national sin to continue this tax 
on sunlight. Home of the leading manufacturers do not hesitate to say that if there 
had never been a tariff on glass our glass industry would now la; twice as large as it 
is, ancl would be erniiloying twice as many men and using twice a.s much cckiI, gas, 
lundxir, etc. 

labor unions which are more of the nature of trusts than are most labor unions 
exist in about every branch of the glass industry, except that, of plate glass. 

It is not here intended to complain of lalxir unions in general any more than of 
trusts in general. It is iinly inteuded to show that the protective tariff tends to 
make botli trusts and unions lead, and ti enalile them together ti lock u|) an industry 
in the hands of a few, who disregard entirely the interests of consumers and outside 
laborers. The tariff invites manufacturei's to organize to tight their employees and 
the consumers, and almost compels the employees to organize to light the, manufac¬ 
turers and the consumers. Tariff and trusts are the two parts of the machine for 
regulating jiroduction and prices; and ironclad agreements,apprenticeship rules,and 
alien contract-labor laws constitute the workers’ machine for extracting a part of the 
tariff spoils from the tnists. 

As in moat branches of the glass industry, trusts in .some form have existed in 
window glass for twenty years. 

The American Window Glass Manufacturers’ Assix'iation, with its “price list com- 
niittee,” its “boardof control,” its “district” and “national wage” committees, and 
its “tariff committee,” was running full blast from about 1880 to 1888, and was 
deciding how many and wdiat works should be closed and what wages shouhl be 
paid and what prices charged. It worked hard to prevent the passage of the Mills 
bill in 1^. In 1884, when there was a shortage of glass caused by a lockout and 
a long light over wage scales, the manufacturers themselves bixamo importers to 
supply the trade. 

'rliere have been since 1880 periods of comparative competition and low prices, 
but during such periods tlie “ trust” people have been playing for a new deal amt a new 
grip on the industry. Since 1890 the United Gla-ss Company, a corporation owning 
17 of the 108 plants then in existence, has formed the backbone of the Window 
Glass Trust. From 1893 to 1895 the trust was not in good working oriler, and prices 
were comparatively low. 

In 1895 the American Glass Comimny, a selling pool for 85 jier cent of the fac¬ 
tories, was formed. ’This pool soon had prices up to the imirorting point, where it 
held them firmly until succeeded by the American Window Glass Company, a cor¬ 
poration with $17,000,000 capital, formed in Octolier, 1899. This owns factories with 
a capacity of 1,900 pots out of a total capacity of alrout 2,600 pots. It has not lowered 
Pfli’**, which are about double what they were 4 years ago. 

The estimated value of the 48 or 50 plants absorbed is said by one of the organ¬ 
izers to have been put at $6,190,000. 

THK PRICES OP WINDOW OLASS. 

There are so many sizes and grades of window glass, the scheilnles of prices and 
niscounte are so coinplex, and the prices change so often and differ so much in dif- 
terent districts that it is difficult to compare prices. In general, prices for the last 
4 years have been nearly double what they were for the previous 3 years, and 
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the du^ averadng nearly 100 per cent, prices are about doable what they are 
in Pelrium and England. The following summary of prices is from the Commoner 
and Glassworker of October 21, 1899: 

“From an average price of about $1.60 f^r box for single and $2 per box for 
double strength in 1893, the value of glass quite, if not more than, doublm. * * • 
The low price of glass was due to the low tariff, combined with the low cost of 
unwrought material and reduction in cost and labor,‘with a poor consumptive 
demand. * » * 

“Since the existence of the American Glass Company, the greatest advance in 
price has taken place. This company has managed its affairs without change prac¬ 
tically since its*formation, and has done it so well as to not only control the product, 
but to fix the price at the highest possible notch. ^ 

“Thu profits during the last 3 years have been enormous. The pool is said to 
have made $700,000 in 1896, $1,750,000 in 1897, $2,100,000 in 1898, and still larger 
profits are anticipated for 1899.” 

In no other industry, perhaps, are prices adjusted to the cost of imported goods 
with such precision. Thecostof laying down imported glass at interior points fcing 
greater than at seaboard on account of freight, the prices at interior points were, at 
least until a few months ago, held enough higher to cover this difference. Thus cus¬ 
tomers at Pittsburg, in the shadow of the factories, had to pay 14 cents per box more 
for oniinary window glass than the customers at Boston, and 20 cents more than the 
Pacific coast customers. The country was divided into six districts, and the prices 
for each were determined by the cost of imported glass in each district after the duty 
was paid. Prices for the 1‘acific coast were lowest of all, because the cost of trans¬ 
portation from Belgium is the lowest in comparison with the cost of transportation 
on domestic plates. 

Since 1861 the duty on window glass has changed but slightly, except that it was 
reduced 30 per cent under the Wilson hill. The duty now, as under the McKinley 
and previous bills, varies from about 1| to 3 cents per pound, and averages about 2 
cents. This is generally ccquivalent to between 80and 100 percent, and often exceeds 
100 per cent. From 1860 to 1890 prices in this country declined an average of only 
8 per cent, although‘foreign prices declined 54 per cent from 1867 to 1890. Our 
prices for ordinary sizes are now higher than in 1890 or in 1860. This one fact, taken 
m connection with free natural gas and unrivalled opportunities for production, and 
in view of the great progre.ss made in moat cither inchistries, ought to he sufficient to 
condemn the whole protection theory. No other industry has enjoyed so much pro¬ 
tection for BO long a iicriod, and no other imjiortant manufacturing industry has made 
so much progress backward. From 1880 to 1890 we imported eacli year alxiiitSO per 
cent of our total consumption of window glass. Since 1890 the percentage of imported 
glass has been somewhat less. It is now aliout 12 jier cent, our consumption amount¬ 
ing to about 5,000,000 lioxes. 

Early in 1900 prices were comparatively low. Later, however, advances were 
made; recent advances bring prices about back to the high level of 1899. Within a 
few days agreements have been made between the trust and the “cooperative fac¬ 
tories,” as the mills conducted by the workers are called, which will close up all 
window-glass plants on May 11. It is not likely that they will open before October, 
ancl probably not until December or January.' The National Glass ftudget of May 4, 
1901, says: 

“Manufacturers have done, and will likely continue to do, all they can to prevent 
an undue accumulation of stocks, because they know full well that their ability to 
maintain present high prices depends largely on the very close adjustment of supply 
to demand. The early shut down of the factories, and all the makesljifts and man¬ 
euvering between now and resumption of production they are capable of resorting 
to, will M done with a view to curtailment.” 

This trust, like many others, docs not possess a complete monopoly. It is said to 
“hold the umbrella” under which new factories mitside the trust have been built 
and great profits made. It is really the tariff which holds the umbrella. The trust 
and the outsiders arc Ixfih secure in their excessive profits under it for a considerable 
time, until the number of outsiders gets too large. All the time the consumer will 
be forced to pay high prices, and comiietition will not lower them because the com¬ 
bined power of the manufacturers’ trust and the labor union is able to restrict pro¬ 
duction. Up to a certain point it is profitable for the tnist to pursue this policy, 
and even when this point is reached the maigin of profit afforded by the tarin is so 
great that the trust can make new terms with the outsiders, many of whom, accord¬ 
ing to the Commoner and Glassworker, have been attracted to the business by the 
prospect of a sale of their plant to the trust. 
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THE UOKAX TBUBT. 


'he principal borax mines or deposits of the world are in California .and Nevada, 
Isia Minor, Peru, and Chili. Mines or deposits exist in Italy, Turkey, and other 


The Borax Trust is deserving of special consideration, both because it is an inter¬ 
national or world trust and because rt also furnishes some of the best examples of the 
evils of tariff trusts. Unearned and undeserved nrolits, enhanced prices, restricted 
pr^uction, limited consumption, employment or foreign lalror at low wages, lower 
prices to foreigners than Americans, false and hypocritical plea that free borax would 
destroy the borax industry—these are some of the results of the unnecessary and 
unjust duties on borax anci boracic acJd. 

The pi ' 

in Asia I . , . ., __. 

countries, but the cost of working tlieiii is too great to make them of commercial 
importance. 

The laigest, most easily worked, and most prcxluctive mines of the world are those 
in California. These were discovered in ItWe, but were not much workecl until atiout 
1873. 

Previous to 1883 there was no duty on borate of lime and crude Ijorax. The tariff 
of 1883 made the dut^ on refined borax and on pure boracic acicl 5 cents jeer pouiicl, 
on commercial boracic acid 4 cents, and on liorate of lime and crude Isirax 3 cents. 
Thetariff of 1890 made theduty on all boracic acid Scents. The tariff of 1894 reciuc*d 
the duty on all borax to 1} cxints. The tariff of 1897 made tlie duty on liorax ancl 
Iwracic acid 5 cents. The objcsit lesson resulting from these changc-s of duties is 
most interesting, not only to our own citizens, but to the jicople of the entire worhl. 

Because of the limited area in which the mines are found and the ditiiculty of 
reaching and operating them, it seems but natural that these mines or deposits shoulil 
full into a few hands, and that the few owners should combine to prevent competi¬ 
tion and to bring alxmt high prices. As early as 1878 an agreement was entered into 
between the California producers by which proilnction was to be curtailed. A more 
formal combination was fonned in 1879. 

In 1885 the “borax board” was oiganized. It included about all of the producers 
upon the Pacific slope. A more neariy perfect combination was formed in 1888; and 
in November, 1890, the Pacific Coast Borax Company.alworted nearly all of tlie pro¬ 
ducers. It has always Iwen the policy of Mr. F. M. Smith, the head of this 
company, to gobble up all of the new deposits which might prove of commercial 
value, lie has usually \yorked but 1 or 2 of the 10 or 12 mines which his (umpany 

; Daggett, Cal., and is hold- 
y and Sail Bernardino, 

, -—,-,-as those at Columbus, 

Nev., may lie worked on shams, but the product of these small proiierties all [lasses 
through the hands of the Pacific Coast Borax Company, and no crude borax is 
obtainable except from this company. 

Prior to the latter part of 1894 the foreign market w as in the hands of a Furojiean 
syndicate, which had a virtual monopoly. This foieign syudiiafe had an under¬ 
standing with the Pacific Coast company through wdiich the latter was left to the 
enjoyment of the American market. Soon after the reiluction of duties in 1894, and 
tlie low price at which our trust was compelled to sell, our produeera tiegau an amres- 
sive warfare on the foreign monopoly. In .luiie, 1898, the Pacific Borax andRed- 
wiiod’s Chemical Works, Limited, was incorporated in England with a capital of 
»2,550,000 and 1500,000 of bonds. It took over the business and properties of the 
Pacific Coast Borax Comfiany and of Itedwood and Sons, chemical manufacturers in 
England. Mr. F. M. Smith beiame the managing director in the United States. 
I Ills new English-American combination carried on such an aggressive and exjien- 
sive wware in i-urope that in January, 1899, the foreign manufacturers capitulated, 
and sold their intents to a new combination dictated by the California producers. 

Borax Oonsolidateil Works, Limited, with a capital of 
W,(TO,000. It is an amalgamation of the 12 principal borax producers and refiners 
m the world, namely; 

The Pacific Borax and Redwood's Chemical Works, Limited; Mear & Green, Lim- 
, ^W^fove, Staffordshire, England; Borax tompany. Limited, Lon- 

uon; oociete Lyonnaise des Mines et Usines de Borax of Lyons, France; Einpresa 
^ Ascotan^mpany, Chile; Sociedad Boratera de Carcote, near Ascotan, Chile; ^r- 
ratera deCosapilla, near Tacua, Chile; Boratera de Chilicolpa, iiearTacua, Chile; 

Boratera de Arequipa, Peru, including the deposits formerly owned by 
Caballero; Compania Boratera de Ubinas, Arequipa, Peru; that 
I ot the nntados deposit formerly the property of the Products Distribution 
?<l““l“e> Chile; and 7,142 out of the 110,000 shares of the San 
Bernardino Borax Mining Company of Califo rnia 
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These are not all the mines and sources of production in ihe world; but, accord¬ 
ing to the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter of January 30, 1899, nearly the whole sup¬ 
ply of the world has been obtained from them. 

EFRISCTS ON TUB PRICE OF IlORAX OF THE h’KINLET, WIIHON, AND DINOI.EY TARIFFS. 

Four days after the McKinley tariff became effective, ih October, 1890, the Cali¬ 
fornia trust raised the prire of borax (which had been 8J to 8| cents in August and 
September of 1890) to 91 to 9J cents per^mid. The following table gives the dates 
of some of the jnore important changes in prices: 


Table Aowing priceg of refaied teirax in Nieto York. 


[Wholesale prices per pound.] 
Cents. I 


Oct. 

26,1891. 

.85 

Feb. 

10,1896. 

Oct. 

26,1892. 

.8J 

Oct. 

19,1896. 

Jan. 

6,1893. 

.8i 

Nov. 

9,1896. 

Oct. 

26,1893. 

.85 

Feb. 

22,1897. 

Jan. 

6,1894. 

. 85 

Aug. 

9,1897. 

Aug. 

27,1894. 

.8 

Oct. 

18,1897. 

Sept. 

.3,1894. 

. 7 

Nov. 

29,1897. 

Oct. 

29,1894. 

. 65 

Dec. 

27,1897. 

Jan. 

6,1895. 

.55 

Jan. 

3, 1898. 

Mar. 

.4,1895. 

.6 

Feb. 

7,1898. 

June 

17,1895. 

. 55 

Jan. 

23,1899. 

Aug. 

1,1895. 


Nov. 

20,1899. 

Jan. 

6,1896. 

.() 




Cents. 

.. 6i 
.. 5i 
.. 6 
.. 51 
.. 51 
.. 6 
.. 61 
.. 

.. 61 
.. 7 
.. 71 
.. 71 


The Wilson tariff law took effect on August 28, 1894. The following comment i.s 
from the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reiiorter of llecember 31, 1894: 

“The sweejiing cut in the [irice of liorax, which we announce in another column, 
to take effect January 1, 1895, will be a great surprise to the trade, as the impression 
has Ixjcome current that no further rMuction would be necessary to enable the 
Americans to keep out the foreign and retain complete control of the home markets. 

* * * The net decline in the price since the new tariff came into operation is 25 
cents Tier pound on crystals and jiowdered, and 2} cents jier pound on refined in 

On Febroary 4, 1895, the same joiinial .said: 

“The Pacific Coast Borax Company, finding the results of its efforts to place borax 
within the reach of all at reduced figures to have been so satisfactory, has issued 
another circular, announcing still lower prices for the current month, and which are 
lower than liorax can be imported for or produced here except under the most 
favorable conditions.” 

On October 21, 1895, the same authority said: 

“In the years that have passed large profits wore made, and it may lie necessary 
to cut into them if the competition now in pro|pess is of long duration. At the same 
time there is reason tor believing that the California producers are making money 
under existing conditions. ♦ * * 

“There is no danger of any further competition with the foreign article. * » * 
The manufacturers in England have not renewed the syndicate agreement, and there 
does not appear to be anj; likelihood of their doing so.” ’ 

The articles on borax in the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter tell a different story 
under the Dingley law, which took efifect July 24, 1897. Thus, on August 30, 1897, 
the Reporter said: 

“The new tariff has materially altered the situation in borax in this country. 

• * • There is no possibility of any competition lieing feared from Europe with 
the duty on refined 5 cents per pound as against 2 cents under the act of 1894, and 
the domestic market is left entirmy to the home refiners. » * * 

“ Under the low prices which were made necessary by the 2 cents duty in the wt 
of 1894, the demand has been latgely increased, and it is possible that any material 
advance would check the consumption. * * * Refiners may be trusted not to 
make a move that will restrict their production.” 

On January 17, 1898, this journal said: 

“The advance in the rate of duty on borax, in the act of 1897, from 2 cents per 
pound to 6 cents, has caused a rise in the price here ftom 6^ cents in carloads, which 
waa.the market quotation when the tariff became operative, to 6J cjnts. • * * 
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“It is evidently the determination of refiners to raise the price by slow and easy 
stages until they shall reap the full increase of benefit which the new act mves them. 
It would not have been good policy to advance the price :i cents per pound as soon us 
the tariff bill became a law, as it might have aroused the ire of consumers of borax.” 

These quotations from this great trade journal make it clear that the duty enables 
the trust to purloin money from the pockets of the people. 

That no duty is necessary to preserve our borax industry is evident from the fact 
that our output increased greatly during the period of the Wilson tariff, and that 
we have always exported borax and sold it in England, except when an agreement, 
offensive and defensive, between our own and foreign producers kept our product at 
home. 

On July 13, 1890, the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter said: 

“From a glance at the condition of affairs in the Borax industry, it appears that 
the California producers hold the key to the situation. They have succeeded in 
underselling the South American and Asiatic borate of lime in the English market, 
and have thus affected the profits of the Borax Company, Limited, tlie concern whicli 
owns the Asiatic deirosits. The annual report of this company stated that, had it 
not been for the French works (protected) of the company, no profit would have been 
made, owing to the comjwtition with the California borate.” 

niFPEUKNCK BETWEEN TUUSTS IN I'ltOTECTEU AND irNPnoTKOTKD COUNTRIES. 

On August 30, 1897, the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter unintentionally illustrated 
tile difference between trusts in protected and unprotected countries: 

“The Borax Union of Great Britain collapseil some two months ago, due, possibly, 
to comiietition with borax from American Wate. The price is now £14 per ton, or 
alxmt 3 cents per pound, the lowest price on record. * ♦ * 

“The Soeiete Lyonnaise, which controls its own deposits of crude liorax in Asia 
Minor, and is protected on its refineii in France, is also doing well; but a careful 
analysis of tlie situation can not but reveal the commanding iiosition occnpietl by the 
California producers in the markets of the world under the new conditions which 
liave been partially creah'd by the new tariff, and in great measure by the develop¬ 
ment of the Pacific slope.” 

In tieptomber, 1897, the British and Colonial Druggist, of England, explained tlie 
ability of the American prislncers to compete in the markets of tlie world by saying 
tliat h) the “natural advantages in the matter of deposits of pure Iwrax ” was addeil 
an extremely heavy duty on borax, which “ practically bars foreign product from 
entry into the .States.” It said: 

“We can put this lulvautage in a startling way by saying that if American manu¬ 
facturers obtaineii for their borax sold at home the present price of the article in this 
country plus tlie duty in America, they would lie in a |ioaition to give away one and 
a half times as much Ixirax as they sold at home and yet receive a return per pound 
on the whole higher than the present English price per pound.” 

American warfare from liehind protected tariff walls made the borax imhistry 
unprofitable in unprotected countries, depreciat*Hl the value of foreign jilauts and 
mines, .and made it easy for our Govcrnment-sup(iurted trust to buy up its foreign 
eompetitora and to form a world trust. This it has done. Our liorax biriff is, there¬ 
fore, the real mother of this great world trust. 

It may be asked why, if it owns all of the protitable mini's of the world, does not the 
tnist put ifa price as high in Europe as in AmerieaV It is jiartlv lieiause it does not 
have and it is not easy to get as complete control of the world’s borax mines as it 
has of those of California and Nevada, and partly liecanso the trust has not as yet 
had lull opiiortunity to test its world monopoly. Some of the comtianies which it 
took over were under contract to supply raw material at certain prices for 1, 2, or 3 
years. Until these contracts expire refined Ixirax will lie likely to remahi low in 
England. 

THE BORAX TRUST IN POLITICS. 

Trust gave US an object lesson of the tariff trust in politics. 
When the Dingley Bill was being discusseii in the Senate a great calamity howl went 

from the ^lifoniia and Nevada Senators about the depressed borax industry, 
wnator Perkins told the Senate that “ there can lie no trust and no monojioly of the 
Dorpx fields of Nevada and California. ’ ’ When attempting to answer Senator Gray's 
inquiy as to why it was that an industry which had been built up on lower duties 
enould, ^ tme goes on and the infant industry is established, still want higher duties, 
^nator Perkins replied that “itissimplythe old story of crushing an industry which 
uas been established. The mines are ojiened; the water is pumped out of them; 
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roads have been built to tlie mines; and, if tliey are abandoned, then the trusts again 
come in and advance the price.” This absolute misrepresentation of facts passed as 
wisdom in tlie Senate. 

When faced by the fact that the borax industry liad passed into the hands of a 
British corporation—^the Pacific Borax and Redwood Chemical Works, Limited— 
which had been running 6 monthSj and had, in spite of tjie low prices and depres¬ 
sion, cleared 12 per cent on its capital, absolute fabrication was resorted to and the 
western Senators denied the existence of the English corporation; and Senator White, 
who had turned protectionist and beggar for the borax infant, read a teli^ram “ from 
a gentleman in.California * * * for whom I am ready to vouch,” saying that 
“ Imrax mines are owned by individuals and companies, all American.” 

Senator Stewart heljied to deceive the Senate by saying that he “understood that 
there had liecn an attempt to make this sale in Europe in gooil faith, but 1 think the 
whole thing fell through. It was one of the lioinbastic prospectuses that the English 
put out. It must lie an exaggeration.” The “bomtatic prospectus” had stated 
that the earnings of the 2 coiniianics to be amalgamated (the Pacific Company being 
by far the larger) were $446,000 in 1892-93, $40.5,000 in 1893-94, and $267,000 in 
1894-95. The reduced profits in 1894-95 were said to be “owing to the reduction in 
the jirice of borax by the American company.” 

Senator White played his jiart in the deception by stating that “it is an absurdity 
for any one * * * to assert that this article can be sent toand sold in England at 
2 cents a pound at a profit, and it apixxirs nobody was gullible enough tobelieve that 
statement.” And this in the faw of the fact that 20,420 liags had been exported the 
previous year and sold for less than 2 cents “at a sulistantial profit,” as the “bom¬ 
bastic pros^xH^tus” stated. One of the conditions of these sales in London was said to 
lie that this crude borax should not be resold to American refiners. 

Of course, the ordinary i>rotectionist claims about “cheap foreign labor,” “differ¬ 
ence in wages in America and Turkey,” “American citizens spending their money at 
home,” “crippled lionie industries,” “mills closed by low duties of 1894,” etc., 
were placed mifore the delighted Semators, although the facts were that practically 
all of the lalior employed in the Ixirax Ms was Chinese and Indian, hundreds of 
whom were working for $l a day, and that we never before pnsluced as much liorax 
as we did under the low duties (if 1894. 

By such aigumenls and deceptions this trust beguiled the Senators, and got its 
partner, the protective tariff, to put more money into the bnsineas, and to greatly 
increase the profits of one of the wealthiest men on the Pacific coast. 

PHICK OK TIN PLATK nEronK AND APTEK THE DCTV ON SAME. 

(By Bejiresentative Garoner.) Q. Do you know what the price of caimer’s tin 
plate is now per box?—A. It is $4.19, I believe in New York City. 

Q. Is not that about 6 cents cheafier than it was prior to 1890?—A. It is cheaper; 
I do not know' how much. 

Q. I think I used to jiay $4.25 before the tariff on tin plate, and it was reckoned 
cheap then. I want to know whether, notwithstanding the trust and all that, tin 
plate is not, as a matter of fact, cheaper to tlm American consumer now than it was 
before the tariff was put on?—A. The difference colupni in the table' shows that the 
American price has followed somewhat the amount of the tariff duty. At the pres¬ 
ent time there is a difference between the in-bond p-ice and the New York price of 
American plate of 1.4 cents. The duty is 1.5 cents. In 1899 the difference was 0.9 
of acent a pound; hi 189.S, 0.7 of a cent. The difference, that is, between the in- 
bond price of foreign plates and the New York price of American jilatdl. It shows 
how much more we are paying for plates than we would be iiaying if there were no 
duty. 

Q. Theoretically, by the figures, it shows that; but is it not the fact that before 
the duty we paid more for tin plate than we do to-day?—A. Yes; but the whole steel 
industry has been revolutionized within the last ten years. 

Q. [By Mr. Litciiman.) Is it not also true that the tin-plate industry has been 
established in this country within that time?—A. Yes; practically. 

Q. If it were not for that fact we would be paying out at the rate of 6 or 4.6 cents 
a pound, a total of $40,000,000 more or less to the foreign maker?—A. I do not under¬ 
stand it that way. Practically all othercountries on earth are getting their tin plate 
alxiut 1.5 cents a pound less than we are now paying. They are paying less by the 
amount of the duty. 


i Thu table referred U> is ou 5d8. 
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Q. Would it not be true, if we did not have the tin-plate industry here, that we 
would l>e laying the price they formerly charged us7—A. We would be paying the 
price that they charge every foreign consumer. 

Q. They did charge morethanwepaynowV—A. Before the indrrstry was developed, 
yes; but the industry has been maktng great strides here and abroad. 

Q. (By Bepresentative Gabdner. ) As a matter of fact, did not the importers make 
the price as high as they could, and did they not keep it up higher than any trust?— 
A. I think it was higher then, but I do not think the importers regulated rt. 

Q, There was no tariff on tiir plate as such prior to the McKinley tariff law?--A. I 
think there was the same duty on tin plate then that there was on other iron and 
steel irroditets; I am not certain. 

Q. If ttiere was it was very much less than now?— A. Yes. Tlicre was no doty on 
tin plates speidfically. As I have heard, previous l« 1890, we harl made several 
attempts to establish the industry. We had failed, as was stated by some who 
attempted it, because of the tariff combinations in black plates; the inanufartturers 
lield bliutk plates at a price which was jwohibitive so far as tiic tin-plate industry 
was concemed. 

Q. 'file point now made by the tariff refonners is that other countries are buying 
tin plate cheajier than wc. I want to know wln^tlier that was not as true bofora the 
tariff on tin plate as it is now, and whether the price to us is cheaiK'r now than 
then?—A. I lielieve we were tmying previous to 18!H) as much more tlian foreign 
countries for our tin plate as the amount of the duty. We liave been since then lay¬ 
ing practically the same difference; so that the cousumersof tin plaU-s in otlier coun¬ 
tries, sucli as the cauners, etc., have that iulvantage over our similar industries. 

THE COST OK COI.LEITINO THE OKA WHACK OK TIK I'l.ATE. 

Q. (By Mr. FAUciiiiiAR.) 1 bus not the American the advantage of the reliatc?—A. 
Yes; that is, the advantage of about 75 ]ier cent of the duty. l’i"<ictically it costs 
aliout 2f) per cent of the duty to collect the drawback. 

Q. But the Unitisl States collects the drawback by law?—A. The importers and 
exporters collect the drawback. The United States allows ttiem 99 per cent of the 
(Inty ittiid and they can get 99 per cent back; but the cost to tlieni of getting it back 
is about 25 per cent, as 1 am told, of the amount of the duty. I know of a firm in 
New York City that gets 15 per cent for doing tins whole business for companies, 
and that commission comes out of thcdrawback. Tn the tin-jilate industry to-day our 
tin-plate manufacturers are selling tin plates to manufacturers of iiackages to lie filled 
with gooils for export at $1 less tlian they are charging ordinary consumers. Now 
the duty is $1..50, and the small manufacturera prefer to pay 60 cents more for Amer¬ 
ican plates than they would have to pay for foreign plates, rather tlian take the 
trouble of collc'cting the drawback duty on the foreign plaU's. In 1900 wc imported 
147,000,000 pounds of plates. That quantity nearly all went out again in cans and 
other packages and the drawback duty w’as collected on it; but to the onlinary 
manufacturers the cost of getting that drawback is from 15 to 25 per cent. The cost 
is not so much to the Standard Oil Company and the larger manufacturers. 

tf. Do you recall the whole amount i import duty on all imports of tin plates?— 
A. At 1.5 cents a pound on 147,000,000 iieunds that would beal)out$2,000,000. The 
difference between the in-bond prices of foreign iilate and the New York prices of 
American plate for the last 10 years shows a theoretical cost to us on this industry 
of $104,000,000. 

THE PEVELOI’MENT OE INPUSTRIES WITH AND WITUOIIT A TAHIKE—THE CAKNINO 
INPUBTRV. 

Q. (By Bepresentative Garpneh.) Inasmuch as our development and growth of 
wealth has lieen so amazing as to excite the jealousy of all the civilized world, do you 
not think it is well that wc adopted our tariff policy?—A. I can only repeat that I 
think we would have made greater progress, and certainly, in my opinion, we would 
have been more at peaiie with the rest of the world if we had gotten along without 
tariffs—if we had continued to reduce our tariff, as we proliably would have done 
without the civil war. 

, .Q' theory that it is cheaper for a man to buy something than it is to make it 
"™seff assumes that he has something else profitable to do?— A. Yes. 

.. fbat assumption is also true of nations as of men. Therefore the contw- 

tioii that It would have been cheaper and better at all times for this nation to have 
nought what, through the tariff, it has been able to make, assumes that the popula¬ 
tion 01 the country would have had better and more profitable employment m otlier 
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ways. Has that employment ever been pointed out to you in any way?—A. Mr. 
Atkinson told us that to-day practi(»lly half our population is engage in ^riculture 
and in mining. Because of our natural resources in agriculture and mining, in the 
production of raw materials, we would undoubtedly have been as far advanced as we 
are had there been no duty. Protective duties may have established some industries 
here that would not have been here had there been no duties; but, in my opinion, 
we get the wrong industries by having duties. Without a ^rotkitive tariff we would 
have ha<i the natural industries liere that the ordinary course of evolution would 
have given us. To illustrate, without duties on sugar, on tin plate, and on glass¬ 
ware, we wouUl,liave supplied the world with canned goods, especially with the 
small fruits, jani.s, and jellies, and we would have emi>loyod probably three times as 
many people as are employed by the whole tin-plate and sugar industries which pro¬ 
tection has given us. 

Q. You a.ssume that in face of the fact that up to 1890 we had to go to Kurojw to 
get the tin plate in which to put the goods that would comjiete with the canned 
goods of Kurojie?—A. Practically; yea. 

Q. And yon assume that the development of that canning business in the United 
States and the creation of a great and imperative demand over here for tinplate 
would not have induced the foreign owner or trust to raise prices on us to a prohibi¬ 
tive jioiut, so as to protect the foreign canneries in that way? You assume we would 
have controlled the world in canned gooiis without having the resources to make a 
single can of our own?—A. Yea; simply liecause we have the natural products with 
which to do it; we have the cheapest fruits. 

Q. The chief natural proiluet is the tin plate?—A. No; the important items are 
sugar and fruits. 

Q. Without the can, you could do nothing; and we had not the resountes from 
which to makeasingle can?—A. We had glassware. 

Q. You would put that in comiadition with the cheap competing goods preservetl 
in tin?—A. 1 think some kinds of imported goods canned in glass are sold here in 
spite of the tariff. A large proiairtion of the marmalades and other canneel goods 
reach us in glaas jara. 

Q. You have made the assumption that if we had not by a tariff built up certain 
industries, we would, iiinlcr natural evolution, have had certain others that would 
have taken their jilace; but the illustration that most readily suggests itself both to 
you and to Mr. Atkinson is the industry of canning or preserving fruits, where we 
would have to meet the competition of tlie world by putting them up in packages 
which this (Muntry could not produce without a tariff.—A. But by admitting tin free 
of duty, we would have had a canning industry that would employ many more men 
than our tin-plate and sugar industry combined. 


dUESTlON os TIIK I’O.SSlnil.lTV of Oiri’AININCi TIN CLATK AT A I,OW I'BH'K WITHOUT A DUTY 

os SAME. 

Q. That assumes that the other countries would have let us have tin plates at a 
price that would have enabled us to larry on that industry. Now, you assume that 
in face of the fact that most of the tin in the world was in Wales—the only country 
that could roll plates, England, and that England would have lieen our comiietitor. 
We would have been a customer in exIre.miH who must have the wan*. Now is not 
that assumption a little contrary to Iiuman nature and eominercial history?—A. On 
the contrary, I think you are making the assumption when you say we would not 
liave gotten tin plate as cheaply as the rest of the nations of the world have been 
getting it, had we not had the duty. ’ 

Q. I said that you were assuming they would have let us have it.—A. It is not an 
assumption. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcuman.) Is it not a fact that we are getting tin plate for less than 
before we established the factories?—A. Probably. Everything in manufactured 
lines has become cheaper. 

Q. Can you recall the iiriiws of tin jilate in 1888,1889, and 1890?— A. In 1890 it was 
6 cents a pound. 

Q. What was the price per box of 100 pounds, 14 by 20, delivered at New York, 
duty paid?—A. Five and a fraction cents fair pound. 

Q. At the present time it is 4?—A. Thereabouts. I am not questioning that it is 
cheaper than it was 10 years but 1 do not think it is as cheap as it should be 
with the development in the industry since then. 

Q. Is it not a fair deduction that we would be paying as much for tin plate to-day 
as we were in 1890 if the imlustry had not been established in this country?—A. On 
tfie contrary, I think it is a fair deduction to say we would be paying what Other 
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nations are paying or have been paying in the meantime. They have not been keeping 
tin plate ont by duties; we have. 

Q. Is it not a fact that substantially a monopoly of the tin-plate business was in 
Wales?—A. The business was in Wales. It was hardly a monopoly. 

Q. Is it not a fact that two-thirds of the product of the world was produced in 
Wales?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is not a fact to-day?—A. No. 

Q. Is it not a fact that two-tliirds of the piwiuct is in the United States to-day?— 
A. I presume, pretty nearly; yes. 

Q. Yon have submitted a statement giving what you estimate to be the a»lditioual 
cost to the United States by the tariff?—A. Yes. 

tj. Do you take into consideration in that estimate the rise in price of the raw 
materials that enter into the cost of tin jdate?—A. This estimate is based on the 
iniiKjrt prices without duty, and the difference Ixitween that and the actual price. 

Q. Is it not true that during the last 7 years the price of tin plate has gone ilown 
as low as $2.fi0 a lx)x?—A. Yes; f2..55, I l)elieve, at one time. 

Q. Is it not also a fact that within the last 7 years the raw material, the steel 
billets, went up to a ton?—A. I lielieve so. 

Q. And yet the price of tin plata at the same time was only $4.6.5 a box?—A. That 
would not affect at all my estimate of the cost of the duty to us. 

y. It would affect the cost of producing tin plate. Is it a fair deduction that docs 
not take into consideration all the factors of the problem?—A. That is not a factor, 
when you estimate the increasisl cost to us by reason of the tariff. 

th Whatover the price is of our tin plate, it would be more if we imported it at the 
present time?—A. AVe impirt some at the present time. 

IJ. Uo we import any that is not exported?—A. Yes, a small quantity; probably 
20,000,000 or 30,000,000 pounds at the present time. 

y. Do you know the entire prialuct of tin plate?— X, Well, the tin-plate trust 
makes no report on that question now, and the liest judges in New York City could 
not give me an (‘stimate. 1 have estimated it at 7.50,000,000 jiounds for domestic 
production. 

y. That was the production of 1808?—A. Y'es; it was alxnit that then, 
tj. Well, it is certainly more now?—A. The price is higher now; the proiiuction 
is less because consunqitioii has diminished. 

KF1'|.X,T OF THE AMKKICAN I’AKlEK ON THE I'lilCE 0|.' WKUUI TIN I’L.ATE. 

y. (By Representative (Jardneu.) Do you Ixdieve. the law of supply and demand 
has an effect on the price?-A. Yes; undoubt»‘dly. 

(j. The adoption of a high tariff on tin plates and the development of the tin-plate 
factories in this country has very much lessened the demand for Welch tin plates, 
has it not?—A. Yes; it has not lessemsl the demand, but has lessened the demand 
at the price which we have to pay. 

(J. It has lessened the market for Welch tin |ilate? The high tariff has given the 
American tin-plate manufacturers control of the American market?- A. Yes. 

tj. They are no longer customers for Welch tin plate, and therefore they have 
materially diminished the demanil for Welch tin plate in the world’s market. Now, 
under the law of supply and demand, that would naturally depress the price very 
much in (iermany, France, and elsewhere where they sell, would it not?—A. There 
are two views of that. One is the view that promoters rely upon in forming a trust, 
that the larger the production is the cheaperit is. The production of AVales has been 
diminished because we do not draw upon it for our supplies. Now, in the course of 
time the factories there will decrease m size and number, and the product will not 
be turned out as cheajily there. 

Q. In the course of time that may be true, but the uaturul immediate effect of the 
cutting off of so great a customer as the United States would lie to depress the price 
of tin on the other side?—A. Temporarily. 

Q. That being so, do you think it sound to assume that it the United States had 
continued to lie a customer of Wales prices would have gone down to the point they 
now are in France and (rermany, and we would be buying at that price?—A. Proba¬ 
bly at a lower price, because, as I say, Wales would be producing two boxes where 
It IS now producing one. 

y. But time eiioiKh has not elapsed for it to have liail tliat effect?— X. Seven or 
®'?ht years’ time will do a great deal in an industry. 

th Then your belief is that tin plate produced by Welch factories is as high, if not 
higher, in Germany and France as it would have been if the United States had con- 
tuiuM to be a customer?—A. I think the price is practically about the same as it 
would have been had the United States continued to be a customer. 
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Q. Then there is no advantage in price in enlaiging the market—reaching out for 
maiketo for i)roducts is a fallacy?—A. On the contrary, I think that if Wales was 
producing twice what it is now producing it could afford to sell tin plate cheaper, and 
unless it had a monopoly, which I do not think it has, it would be selling it at as low 
or lower than the present price. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Was that the fact when Wales had a monopoly, so far as 
the United States was concerned?—A. I think so; yes. 

Q. The facts show that we actually jmid more per pound then than now?—A. Be¬ 
cause of the great evolution in the industry since then. The whole method of manu¬ 
facturing tin plate has change<l, since machinery is now useti where liands were u«id 
then. 

Q. (By Representative (.lAKONEu). Is it your view of tig: effect of the American 
tariff, for example, on tin plate, that it raises the price on both hands—it not only 
raises the price to the consumer of tin in the United States, but it also operates to 
raise the price in the foreign country where it is produced, for the reason that it can 
"ot be sold?— A. Well, I said that temixirarily our tariff would reduce the price m 
Wales when we ce^ to buy our products from there, but os soon as the factory 
system had been adjusteil to the new condition they would produce a smaller product 
at a higher cost, and therefore in the course of time the price of tin plate to foreigners 
would be as high or higher than it would otherwise have been. 

EFFKCrr OF TARIFF lUD.N FRK'li OF TIN I'LATR TO AMERICAN (ONSUMKRS. 

Q. If that is tnie in Wales, France, and Germany, it would be true in the TTnited 
States, and if it is true in the United States, then the tariff which fosters these 
industries, even to the extent of promoting trusts, instead of robbing the iieoiile as 
you have been contending, results, by the large production in the end, in cheapening 
the price to the American consumer, under the tariff.— A. The price of tin iJate pro¬ 
duced in Wales would vary very slightly. As 1 show’cil you. the jirii-c in thiscouiitry 
has about doubled in the last 2 years since the trust got control. 

Q. (By Mr. LitciimaN.) Is it fair to make that statement without adding that the 
prices of all tlie ingredients that jjo into the manufacture of tin iilate have increased 
in a like manner?—A. Of course it is fair only so far as tlie iiKTease in this country is 
grater than the increase abroad. 

Q. Is it true that that is the facA? Has there not been the same relative increase in 
foreign markets that there has been here?—A. Oh, no; we were lower than the world’s 
level of prices in 1898. 

Q. The testimony given liefore this coinmissiou shows the rise in the price of tin 
plate from 1888 to liKX)?—A. Yes. 

Q. And shows that the rise and fall of the price of tin plate at New York, duty 
paid, has corresponded with the rise and fall of the price in the United States. Now, 
IS it not fair to assume that the conditions that caused the rise and fall in the United 
States operated equally in foreign country?—A. Yes; but the tariff has changed in 
the meantime. 1 would want no better illustration of my theory than to take the 
lines in that diagram' showing the American prices in American markets of American 
plates, and the other lines showing the in-bonti prices of foreign plirtes without the 
duty. You will see that the tw'o lines are separate just about the distance of the 
amount of the duty. When the duty was 2 cents the lines are a little apart, and 
when the duty was 1.2 the lines come tc^ther. 

Q. Because the competition with the foreign-made goods was closer then, was it 
not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And was not the industry at that time in a transition state betweefl a monopoly 
in a foreign country and the establishment of the industry in the United States?—A. 
I have never been convinced that there was a foreign monopoly charging us an arti¬ 
ficially high price. 

Q. Is it not a fact that we imported practically the entire amount of tin plate con¬ 
sumed previous to 1890?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then we would consider that a monopoly of the American market was enjoyed 
by a foreimi country?—A. Yes; if that is what you mean by monopoly. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks. ) You mean to imply that the Welsh manufacturers did not act 
together as a unit, but that there was competition among them for the American 
trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) They had a combination among themselves?—A. Yes; I 
believe they did. It was practically ineffective in putting up the price, except to a 
very limited extent and for a short time. , 


I The diagram in Yul. I, Keport of the Indiutriul Cummliiaion, Part I, p. 63. 
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Q. Then, if the price at which tin plate was sold at that time was higher than the 

E rice at which tin plate is sold at the present time, there has been a benefit to the 
hited States in the establishment of the industry here?—A. No, because thecheai»- 
ene(l production all over the world due to invention has benefited other countries 
more than the amount of this decrease. 

Q, Mr. Atkinson testified that the inventions ha<i occurred in the United States?— 
A. Yes, but they are enjoyed by other countries l)e8ides the Unite<l State®. We do 
not get much benefit from the inventions, while other countries got practically all 
of it. 

Q. We benefit to the extent that we buy 9,000,000 Ixixes of tin plate at the present 
time at from 40 to 90 cents cheaper jair box than we got it in 1890?—A. And foreign 
countries get the benefit to the extent of buying it 1} cents a pound, or f 1.60 a box, 
cheaper than in 1890. 

(j. That, however, is not established. That is an assumption on your part, as I 
nnderstaml it, without figures to su.stiiin the assumption?—A. There can not bo any 
doubt that the price in foreign countries where there is no tax on tin plate is below 
our price by about IJ cents a pound. 

Q. Then you assume that the entire price of the tariff is charged to the United 
States, which is not true, Ixscause the difference is not 1J cents?—A. Very close to it 
at the present time. 

Q. Then again, is it not fair to take info consideration the cost of the materials 
entering into tin plates, and not lay all the difference to the tariff?—A. But the 
increased cost of materials oiierates in foreign countries as here, except that we have 
other hiriff trusts which produce these.materials, which may hinder the tin plate 
industry. 

Q. Well, now, go one ste[) further in another direction. Suppose that the almlition 
of th(! duty surrenders the market of 9,000,000 boxes we produce to the foreign man¬ 
ufacturers, would that not result in the idleness of a number of men now employed 
in this industry in the United States?—A. It would throw them out if we can not 
produce as cluMply as they can in Wales, but according to evidence I think we will 
soon hi! exporting plates to Kngland. Tlie Iron Age of about six weeks ago said that 
our agents m Kngland were (jutting in bids to sell (dates there. 

Q. (By lieijrcsentativc liAnuNER.) How can that be true if they get more benefit 
from improved machinery than we do, as you just said?—A. Because our tariff trusts 
(jrevent us from getting the benefit by charging us the tariff on prices. 

Q. As the law now stands the Ameritan canner can imtwrt his tin and get a 
relintc of the duty on any tin ex()orted. Then, is not the American canner who 
wants to import Welsh tin and then export the (jackages in the (wsition lie would 
be if we had alisolutely free trade in tin?—A. No, for several reasons. One of them 
is that the canners are mostly small protluccrs and do not manufacture their own 
(jackages. They have to buy cans of others, who would make packages lor them, 
and the cost of getting the drawback is at least 25 cents on a box of tin plates. 

TUB WIRE-NAIL INIJUSTRV—THE TARIFF AND FRICKS. 

Q. Taking U() your iliscussion of wire nails, hius it not been claimed that the wire- 
nail industry was first made (jossible in this country by the tariff?—A. I have no 
doubt of it. I have, however, failed to see any reason for putting that in a different 
list from numerous other kinds of products that we manufacture and export. 

Q. Is it true that wire nails formerly sold in this country at a great deal higher 
price than they have since the development of the industry here under a duty?—A. 
1 think the wire-nail industry is only 10 years old. 

Q. (By Mr. 0. J. Harris.) I understood you to say that the price in 1899 was the 
highest (nice for 10 years, did you not?—A. Yes; the price of December, 1899, was 
the highest in 10 years. I do not think wo have im(jortc<t any kind of ordinary 
nails within the last 15 years. 

9 ’ Representative G.VBnNEU.) Yo.ur quotation from the Iron Age showed a 
reduction in the use of wire nails from 9,000,000 to 8,000,000 in what year?—A. The 
''A w"" 9,000,000 kegs in 1891 and 1892 to less than 8,000,000 in 1895. 

Q. NoWj was not ITO, the year when the decrease occurred, a year in the height 
of the panic, when building operations were everywhere suspended by reason of the 
What I have said on that is quoteil from the Iron Age. 

'1. But as a matter of fact, is not the year selected by the Iron Age one of [lanic, 
depression, idleness, and the susfiension of building operations?—A. Yes; but the 
iron Age, the greatest trade paper probably in the whole world, does not credit the 
smaller consumption to that tact; it says that it is due to tlie high prices maintained 
m this country. 
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Q. But nobody would have built a house in that year if he bad Ixsen given the 
nails?—A. I think that question is answered by the conditions next year after the 
pool broke. 

Q. When did it break?—A. In 1S95 or 1896; 1896 was also a jKjor year, and yet I 
think the production of wire nails in tiiat year was greater than it has been in the 
last 2 years, when prices have Issin iiighcr. . 

Q. (By Mr. Oonoeb.) What was the production last year?—A. I have not the fig¬ 
ures here. It increased certainly over the figures of 1895. 

<* 

DIPPERENOK BETWEEN KXIHJRT AND DOMESTUJ I'KICEH OF WIKE NAILH. 

(By Representative Gardnkr.) Is there any differeina* in the quality of wire 
nails—in the cost of making them?—A. A slight difference. 

Q. (By Mr. Je^ks.) You gave base prices, I suppose, when you (|Uoted prices of 
nails?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) If different griwies of wire nails are made, it is 
important to know whether it was cheaper nails which were exported at the prices 
you have given?—A. Rractically, I think, tliero is not more than 20 cents difference 
on a keg, and that is mainly due to the different sizes. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Yon gave us the export prices on nails. Will you kindly give 
the source of your information?—A. That is rather a ditficult subject to talk upon. 

Q. Was it a dealer in nails or a nail manufacturer?—A. It was neither. In this 
particular case a friend of mine got access to the exjiort books of a certain exporter 
in New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar. ) Y^ou would not shy those prices showed tiie status of the 
trade; they were only the prices of one exporter?—-A. That is all. I presume at tlie 
same time nails were sold through other exporters at quite different )>rices. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Were these figures retail jirices at whiidi tiiey were sold 
abroad or wholesale prices?—A. 1 presume they are the wliolesale prices. I can not 
say, any further than that they were taken by a friend of mine who understands the 
business. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Do you know whether there would be any cus¬ 
toms reasons for undervaluation?—A. I think there are reasons for overvaluation 
rather than undervaluation. Most of our export goods, I believe, are placed at a 
fictitious and higher value. I think a larger part of our so-called favorable balance of 
trade is accounted for by the undervhluation of imports and the overvaluation of 
exports. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are you not aware that, as a rule, exporters in all countries 
charge a lower price on the goods exported than for those sold m the home market?— 
A. Yes; but not to anything like tlie extent that our exporters do, and not in ordi¬ 
nary times. I believe that manufacturers exjrorl at i-ertain times when they have a 
surplus product which they can not sell at profitable prices. They export it perhaps 
at a loss, but the difference is very slight. 

Q. Are you able to give any figures?—A. No; only 1 can say from my talk with 
exporters and manufacturers that 5 to 10 per cent would be a big difference in foreign 
countries between their foreign and domestic prices. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman. ) Is not the unit of cost lesseneil where a plant is run to its 
full capMity?—A. I presume so; yes. 

Q. And could not a difference even as great as you suggest be compensated for by 
the decrease in the unit of cost of the entire product?—A. I do not think so. I do 
not think the difference of 100 per cent could be so compensated. 

Q. Well, you have not demonstrated the ilifference to be 100 per c«nt, have you?— 
A. Yes; 1 mentioned that wire nails were sold abroad for $1.30 at the same time they 
were sold here for $2.70 per keg. 

Q. Do you think it a wise jxilicy to have the American manufacturers run their 
plants at full capacity and give full employment to American labor, even if there 
should be that di^nty in the price between the American and the foreign market?— 
A. Yes; because foreigners get cheap goods. I am only wishing that our consumers 
could get goods at the same prices. 

Q. Do you think it would be an advantage to the United States if the wire mills 
shut down entirely and the wire-mill men were idle?—A. In 1899 a number of them 
were shut down a considerable time because the price had been put at a prohibitive 
point, and you remember that in April, 1900, the price of wire nails was reduced 1 
cent per pound, or $1 per keg, at one jump, simply to increase the consumption. 

Q. Was it not true with the wire industry, as with all steel industries, that the 
material entering into the manufacture of wire nails advanced in price yery materially 
in 1899, the same as everything else did?—A. Yes; but as I quoted from Mr. lAimbert, 
the president of the company, the advanced price of materisll did not affect them 
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materially, because they owned everything, from the mine to the factory. They 
mined their own ores, transported them, and they were not affected by the im^reaee 
in the cost of materials. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) Where a man owns a nail factory and also owns 
a mine, do you contend that when the price of ore goes uj) tiiat incroa.se ought not 
to enter into the price of his nails simply Irccause he happens to own the mine 
instead of liis neighbor?—A. Of course ho could make greater profits. 

(J. But is ho not selling his iron at a legitimate advance in price, just as he w'ould 
1)0 if his neighW owned the mine and he had to buy of him?—A. Of course it would 
incrciisc the cost of manufacturing of tho.se who didn’t own their ores, and the man 
who owns his mines has the right, in keeping his l)ooks, to charge a higher j)rice to 
his nail factory for raw material, but when, as in this ciwe, tlie whole industry is in 
the hands of one person, it certainly is not true to say that higher prices are due to 
the higher cost of raw materials. 

KSFEOr UPON WAOES OP A RKMOVAL OF TIIK TARIFF ON IKON AND STKBI, PHODUCrS. 

(J. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you believe that the tariff could Im taken off of these 
manufactures of iron and steel products without decreasing t he wages paid to lalxir'.’— 
A. f believe it would increase the wages, because it would increa.se consumption of 
goods and the total jiroduct manufactured, and the total mimlier of wage-earners 
employed is what affwis wages and is what would incrca.se svages. 

(J. Are you aware of the fact that the iron and steel workers work on what is called 
a sliding scale of wages?—A. A’es. 

(h And do you know that the scale depends on the price at wdiich the products 
are sold?—A. Yes. 

(y Then it the price is less the wages will go )lown?—Well, that scale, is onlv a 
temiiorary arrangement hetwi'i'n employers and employees. That can be changed at 
any time. 

Q. But if the ])rico goes ilown the sliding .scale of wages will go down, will it not?— 
A. At the jiresent time. 

(J. Is it not so under all arrangements of the Amalgamated Assoeiafiou of Iron and 
Steel and Tin Workers?—A. In this country I believe it is. 

(J. If by a roluetion in the tariff there is a rciluction in the selling jirice of goiHls, 
won’t there Iw a reduction in the ]irice of labor?—A. It is t he supply of labor aiid the 
demand for it that makes wages, and if there is gn-ater production there would Ix) 
greater demand for labor, and that would (lUt uii wages. Any artificial arrangement 
that the lalxirers have with their employers wouM have only’ a temixirary effect. 

Q. But when you nxluce the tariff you are going to throw fliis market, which is now 
exclusively our own, open to the competition of foreign-made goods, and the priwsat 
which the goods are sold in this market regulates the sliding scale of wages jiaid to 
lalior. Now, if the price of a product goes down, docs not the rate of wages paid to 
labor go down also?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would not that Ixi a bad thing, then, to the workingman employed in the iron 
and steel industry?—A. I have no doubt they would soon change that metlxxl of 
making wage rates. 

Q. Do you know of a fairer way of regulating ivagcs than that they should increase 
and decrease in proportion to the selling price of the prixlnct?—A. Y(>s; I think the 
simple law of supply and demand, if let alone, will fix a fairer wage than that. 

Q. But this sliding scale has lieen established by the workingmen themselves, who 
may be suppostsl to know something about it, may they not?—A. Yes; it is an 
attempt on their part to partici|Kite in the tariff |>rolite of the mill owners. 

Q. Do you not think tliey would prefer a condition under which they can partici¬ 
pate in the higher rate of wages for labor to a condition where they would have to 
work the same number of hours, furnishing the same skill and the same productivity 
for a less amount of wages?—A. Undoubtedly; hut a lower day rate of wages would 
not necessarily mean a lower actual wage. 

Q. But are they not working at the present time a full numlxjr of hours per day 
and a full number of days per year?—A. In some industries thev are, and in some 
industries they are. not. 

Q. 1 am speaking of the iron and steel industry.—A. They are pretty well employed 
there at the present time. 

Q- Well, if they are employed full time at present, how are they going to be 
My more under any conceivable improvement?—A. I simply suggest this— 
that while the day rate of wages might go down, the actual rate of wages might go 
up becanw of the cheaper cost of living. If the tariff were taken on, the manu- 
tactnrere in this country would have to supply us with goods at the same prices they 
supply foreigners at the present time. Therefore it would cost less to live in thu 
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country, and though the wages might go down slightly, the reduced cost of living 
would more than compensate laborers for that slight reduction. 

Q. How far would it decrease the cost of living of a man emjiloyed in steel factories 
by reducing the tariff on steel products?—A. Or course that is a far-reaching ques¬ 
tion. Apiiarently the ordinary man does not consume steel rails. Yet steel rails 
are sold at considerably higher prices in this country, apd it costs relatively more to 
build railrrmds. He pays for that additional cost in the freights on goods that he 
consumes and in the cost of transporting himself. 

Q. Is it not true that before tlie tariff was put on steel rails wo were paying $100 a 
ton for them?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is it not tnie that since the establishment of the tariff on steel rails we 
have built uj) mighty industries in the United States?—<A. Yes. 

Q. And is it not also tnie that at the same time the cost of freights has uniformly 
gone down?—A. I believe that is true; T am not certain. 

Q. That being so, the tariff on steel rails has not had anything to do witii the cost 
of transportation, has it?—A. It may have prevented it from going down as far as it 
otherwise would have gone. 

THE l-OLICY ov PROTECTION .\NI) ITS RICSULTS. 

Q. (By Representative GAiinNEii.) Have you ever considered that the difference 
we pay for those articles to our manufacturers is money paid by Americans to Amer¬ 
icans. It remains in the country, and docs not decrease by a jicnny our national 
wealth, but only operates on internal distribution, whereas if we sent $10 abroad to 
buy any one of those articles the nation would be out that $10, because it would lie 
lost. Is not the remedy for this ineciuality of internal distribution a matter to lie 
dealt with in some manner in intenial poiicy instead of by attacking the tariff/—A. 
I do not myself lieiicve tiiat it is of any importance wiiether $10 goes out of tiiis 
country or $10 comes into it at any particular time. 

Q. Whether money goes out into another country, .as the money of the non-manu¬ 
facturing countries clocs go, or whether it remains in a country, must make a differ¬ 
ence Ixjtween all of the wealth in the end, will it not?—A. No, I think not. Money 
can not go out unless something comes in for it. A man does not pay cent $10 unless 
he thinks he is getting at least $10 value for the $10 that ho parts with. 

Q. But behind that lies the question of the earning of the $10. The American 
laborers now earn the $10 in manufacturing for the American people. If the policy 
of the nation were to buy abroad, where would the $10 come from?—A. At the worst 
it would simply prevent certain industries from manufacturing here that manufacture 
at a disadvantage, and enable other industries which can manufacture at an advantage 
to take their place. 

Q. IIow does the tariff operate to prevent tlioso other industries tiiat could estab¬ 
lish themselves to an advantage from establishing themselves now?—A. By increas¬ 
ing the cost of materials. 

Q. What are these industries? Wo have ha<l none mentioned so far but the 
canning industry, which has absolute free traile in liond, except you raise the jmint 
against it that it costs something to collect the drawback. Wfiat others?—A. That 
free trade in bond is simply for cans made for export; in making canneil goods for 
our home consumers the benefit of the drawback does not exist, and the amount of 
goods consumed in this country is greatly diminished. In other words, in England 
and Scotland the onlinary latxirers can eat jama and jellies, and they do eat them 
very much more extensively than lalmrers here, because they can get them so very 
cheap. _ ^ ■> 

Q. The tariff is inoperative, you say, on steel rails. Does it in any way embarrass 
the business of agriciiiture?—A. It cmbarra«e8 the business in the iron and steel 
industry because those producers charge more here now than they do when they 
export iron and steel products. On the contrary, in agricultural products the same 
prme is charged, and by the time these products reach England they must sell at 
higher prices; and so it costs more to live in England than it does here. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) And yet the ciaim has been made that cereals are landed 
in Liverpool cheaper than they are landed in New York?—A. I have not noticed. 

America’s oreat weai.tii due to the development oe her natural resources. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Do you not ttiink the present store of money 
in this country indicates that the balance of trade is in our favor?—^A. The balance 
of trade theory is, to my mind, very much iitixed. 

Q. But in the last resort it influences the flnal payment and the presence or 
absence of cash money?-A. I think it is probably tm% we are exporting more 
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value than we are importing, and that we are settling some of our long-standing 
debts abroad. We have been a debtor nation, and we are passing out of that and 
becoming a creditor nation. 

Q. (By Mr. FARdonAB.) How did we acquire this great wealth?—A. By utilizing 
our natural resources, which I think are unsurpassed. 

Q. You would answer that it came through the development of American 
resources?—A. Mainly, yes. 

Q. How does development come, by labor or in what way?—A, By intelligent 
lalwr. I agree entirely with Mr. Atlanson when he says that this is the greatest 
fiee-trade country in the world. More exchanges are made inside our borders with¬ 
out any levy of duties than anywhere else in the world. We have that much, in 
my opinion, due to free trade. 

Q. You use the words “free trade.” What has free trade to do with state lines? 
What has the state government to do with free trade or protection?—A. In the 
early history of this country New York State taxed goods from New Jersey. We 
now have unrestricted tracie between the states, and in reference to this I used the 
expression “free trade.” 

Q. If we had had free trade since 1828, how far do you think the resources of this 
(•ouiitry would have licen develo|xxl, if the money and labor of Americans had gone 
to other countries to pay for their manufacitured articles?—A. In my opinion we 
would have been developed to a far greater extent than at present. 

Q. If the money went out of the country, how (x)uld you develop anything in the 
country?-A. The money does not go out except something in exchange comes in. 

Q. AVhere could the nioiiev come from except through tliedevclopmentof Ameri¬ 
can industry?—A. There will always be money where there is wealth, and we have 
here the natural resources for producing great wealth. Money is really nothing but 
credits taking different forms, and there will always be money where there is wealth. 
We could not liecomo a great nation without having money. 

Q. We were a debtor nation up to the time of the civil war.—A. Yes; and I pre¬ 
sume we are yet. 

Q. How is it that since the time of the Morrill tariff we have become such a wealthy 
nation?—A. Simply because we have been making further progress. 

ty Would you siiy that wo had a very low tariff, so far as protection went, up to 
the time of the Morrill tariff?—A. I would say that even before then we had higher 
protection than almost imy other country of the world has had liefore or since. Our 
duties previous to the Morrill tariff were quite higli, and we stood them, in my honest 
opinion, simply because we were such a great nation within ourselves. A smaller 
nation could not have stood such high duties as we had even before the Morrill tariff. 

THE TAHIKE IN RELATION TO WAOES IN THE WINIHIW-OLASS INDUSTRY. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) In your discussion of the window-giass trust, you criticised 
the jxilicy of closing the window-glass factories. Has not that been the usual custom 
from time immemorial?—A. No. 

Q. Has not the usual custom lieen to close the factories about June .30 and open 
them about September 15?—A. For two months in each season, yes; about one month 
and a half at a time. But during the last 2 years, since the trust, was formed, and 
since the workers have had an agreement with the mainifacturers, the factories have 
Ixjen closed an average of 5 or 6 months each year, I think. 

Q. Is not that closing down by agreement between the workmen and the manufac¬ 
turers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then it is perfectly satisfaidory, is it not.?—A. The workers recognize that that 
is the only way of sustaining the manufacturers’ profits and their present rate of 
w^es. 

Q. Then that is a mutual arrangement, and the closing of the factories should not 
be pleatled in behalf of the workmen?—A. I am citing this trust as an instance where 
the workmen, W reason of their apprenticeship rules and strong union, share in the 
tariff profits^ They ally themselves with the manufacturers and against the whole 
coMuming public. They mulct the consumer. 

Q- Ho I understand your position to be that you would take down the barrier of 
the tariff and thereby reduce the wages of the men employed in the window-glass 
f™de?—A. Certainly; and I might say that many of the leaders of the workingmen 
m the window-glass industry tell me privately that it would be lietter for the workers 
n they could work as ordinary workingmen; I mean at a somewhat lower rate of 
6 or 7 months in the year and loaf or bum the rest 
of the year. They enforce this argument by pointing out that skilled workmen are 
^"^ueveloped here, and we have to import the best workmen every year from 

752-37 
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Q. Are you aware that the Wilson tariff laused a reduction of 36 to 48 per cent in 
the w^es of the window-glass workers?—A. I did not know that; no. 

Q. If that fact be true, do you think tliat was a good thing for the window-glass 
workers?—A. Under wrtain conditions I think it could be true that it was a good 
thing. I was in Pittsburg before and after the passage of the bill, and I know what 
the labor men there thought of the tariff condition in that industry. 

(f. Do you know that they sent a (tomraittee down here to Congress to ask for a 
restoration of the tariff?—A. Yes; I know that. 

Q. The Bupixisition is, then, that they wanted it restored?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkk.) Do you think wages are generally too high in this coun¬ 
try?—.A. No; I do not think they are as high as they would be under freer conditions 
of traile. „ 

tj. (B^’ Representative Ciardneb.) How do you recomdle the theory that we 
have to import,our best glass workers from Belgium, and our liest potters from Eng¬ 
land, an<l liest tin-plate makers from Wales, and our k'st machinists also from Eng¬ 
land, with the tlicory that Ameriia could lead the world without a tariff, because of 
the superior skill of our workmen?—A. I did not know it was true that we imported 
our lasst machinists from England. On the contrary, I think, as Mr. Atkinson said, 
that we sometimes send our best machinists over there. 


KPFEIT OP THE TAHIPF UPON THE ESTAHU8HMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF INIHISTBIES. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) is it not true that the tariff has caused the wholesale 
transfer to this country of industries that did not exist here?—A. It has undoubtedly 
causeil the change of some industries to this country. 

Q. Is it not true that during the Wilson tariff mills were established in foreign 
countries to supply the United States market?—A. I presume it was true in some 
isolated cases. 

(J. Not in Isolated cases, but as a general proposition?—A. 1 do not think so. 
tj. Was it not so almost exclusively in the manufacture of worsteds?—A. 1 remem¬ 
ber of reading of a few mills and a few industries that were established abroad, per¬ 
haps in connection with the other plants here; but they were com|)aratively few, I 
think. 

Q. It has been testified before this commission repeatedly that factories in this 
country established branch faidories in Eurojie, and that but for the tariff the goods 
to supply the American market wduld lie made in Europe. Assuming that to be 
true, do you think it wise that the United States should remove the barrier of the 
tariff, close up the mills in the United States, and have these goods made in the for¬ 
eign countries?—A. For every mill clo.sed up, 1 think the removal of the tariff would 
open two. 

Q. How could it open them if tlie same gorals could be produced in the foreign 
country by the same machinerjr with cheaper helj), and landed here cheaper than 
they could be made in the United .States?—A. Wo would lose some industries, but 
we would gain others for which we are letter fitted. 

Q. (By Iteprescntative Gardner. ) I have been trying to find out what industry we 
could gain, buti have heard of nothing eacept canned fruits.—A, An officer connected 
with the leading textile industry of this country told me a year and a half ago that 
the inannfactnre of woolen goods and some other kinds of textiles prospered more 
during the low tariff of the Wilson law than they had Viefore or since. It is a fact 
now, 1 lielieve, that a larger proiiortion of tlie textile mills in this country are closed 
than ever liefore. I saw in the paper a few days ago that one-quarter of the work¬ 
men in the Kensington district of Philadelphia were out, and that about one-half of 
the mills were entirely closed or running on short time. This fact is attributed 
laraely to the increased cost of wool and tlie decreased cjinsumption of ^oods. 

Q. Only last December it was testified before this commission that (piite an appre¬ 
ciable part of the wool imported free just previous to the Dingley tariff was still 
^nconsumed iir the United States.—A. There may lie some nnconsumed yet, but 1 
wink it has all been consumed for a year or two. 

EXTENT TO WUICH SHODDY IS USED IN MAKINO SO-CALLED WOOLEN 0001)8. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it not a fact that during the existence of the Wilson tariff 
law in this country our shoddy mills ran day and night, and that there was a very 
aige admixture of shoddy in the so-called woolen goods consumed by the people- 
much larger than ever liefore, in fact?—A. If it was larger than ever before, it was not 
so arge as it has been since. The statistics of last year, as I have seen them in the 
newspapers and in trade papers, show that the people consume one pound of slioddy 
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now to every pound of scoured wool used. I do not think that statement would have 
held true before. 

Q. (By Representative Gabdner. ) Do not th«ie statistics represent a condition like 
this: Owing to the provisions of the Dingley bill, importers have discovered it to t)e 
profitable to import the unscoured or shoddy wool, clean it in this country, and export 
the waste as a ^rt of the product and throw it into the sea when they get outside. 
Isn’t that being now done to a very large extent by way of taking advantage of the 
Dingley tariff provision? Does not that make entirely delusive the statistics as to the 
amount of shoddy consumed and entering into goods?—A. No; I think that three- 
fourths and perhaps nine-tenths of the shoddy and wastes used in this country comes 
from our own shoddy mills. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) In your estimate of the shoddy do you include what are 
called wool extracts?—A. I telievo it is classified as shoddy in our statistics. 

Q. Are not wool extracts absolutely wool?—A. Yes; and wool waste is also wool. 
Some of it is as good or better than other wool. 

Q. Then if that is used to any (wnsiderable extent it would rc<lu(e the percentage 
of so-called shoddy, would it not?—A. Yes; but I believe the percentage of that is 
not at most more tlian 5 or 10 per cent. 

^ You have no figures?—A. No; but I believe it is 5 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakuuhau.) Do you know anything of the fact that cotton has sup¬ 
planted shoddy in the manufacture of woolen goods?—A. No, except that I am told 
by clothing makers that cotton is now woven in with the wool, where it did not use 
to be. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you know of the process whereby cotton thread is 
surrounded by the wool and twisted so that there is a cotton core and wool out¬ 
side?—A. I do not know the process, but I am told it exists. 

Q. (ByMr. Clarke.) Wheredid thisiululterationofwoolengoodsbeginandwhen?— 

A. I presume it liegan when it was possible by the use of machinery to produce 
shoddy considerably cheaper than raw wool. 

Q. Did it not liefpn in England and flourish there very much more than it ever 
flourisheii in this country?—A. I presume it did, simply liecause England is the tex¬ 
tile manufacturing center of the world. 

Q. It liegan under free trade and was introduced inte this country under a tariff 
that looked toward free trade?—^A. We have had no tariff since I was bom that 1 
would consider lookeil toward free trade. 

THE WILSON TARIFK ON WOOLEN MANllFACTORKS. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) We had free wool under the Wilson tariff?—A. We had 
free wool, yes; for a couple of years. 

Q. And a compensating reduction on manufactured goodB?—A. I think so, approx¬ 
imately. 

Q. Would you go any further than that in removing the tariff on woolen manu¬ 
factures?—A. Yes. 

Q. How far?— A. Well, I would go tlie limit. 

Q. That would take the mills out of the Uniteil States and put them in foreign 
countries?—A. On the contrary, I have just stated that they were never Imsier or 
made greater profits than under the Wilson tariff. 

.Kepresentativc Gardner.) The woolen mills that flourished under the 
Wilson tariff did so because they had free raw wool and a tariff on the manufactured 
product, didn’t they?—A. Yes; that assisted them. 

BASIS ON WHICH WITNESS ESTIMATES THE TARIFK PROFITS OF TRUSTS. 

Q. ^y Mr. .1 enks. ) You have given a good many estimates as to profits that were 
made by trusts throughout the United States. Cap yon make a general statement as 
to the way in which you make those estimates, what method you adopt in figuring 
out the tariff profits of the trusts?—A. In the case of such trusts as most of those in 
iron and steel, I have taken the prices at which they are exporting goods. 'Those 
pnees wm to me to be profit-making prices, lieeause within a year many steel rails 
bBBB wid for export to be delivered in the future. They are not, 
deliyeries of surplus products, but can be considered as having been 
nf St; * b*’®* diuerence, which in the case of steel rails is an average 

I fZ “ ^ f®''' ssy thst the tariff profit in that case can be meas- 

” n difference between exixjrt and domestic prices. ' ■ 

) I understood you to say that these goods sold at less than ’ 
cosif A. No; I do not think so as a rule; sometimes. 
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Q. Then, il they are sold at less than cost, is not your concluson &ulty if you 
base your conclusion on goods sold at a profit?—A. I said when they sold to be 
delivered in six or eight months in the future, as I believe rails and billets are at the 
present time, that would fix a fair price on which to make an estimate. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) Does that pnnciple apply to the other estimates that you made 
as to tariff profits, or wore other methods employed •in other cases?—A. In the 
case of tin plate the difference at which they arc willing to sell to domestic consumers 
and exmirters is $1 jier box. 

Q. (By Mrr Fakquhar.) Whore do yon get your fif^ures for that?—A. In New 
York from people who are engaged in the exporting business. 

Q. What is the amount exported at that lower price?—A. I think the amount is 
comparatively small. " 

Q. How lai^?—A. That 1 can not say, but they are offering it extensively to 
exporters at Sl'reduction. That is, practually all of tlie exporters of canned goods 
who are now using foreign tin plate are offered by the, American Tin Plate Com¬ 
pany a reduction of $1 per box upon their goods. One dollar is not quite enough to 
tempt them to use American tin plate. In some eases it has done so. 

Q. In the case of your genera! as.sertion that the tin plate and steel and wire trusts 
made twelve millions a year, how do you arrive at those figures?—A. In the case of 
tin plate I arrived at them principally from their yearly statement of profits, and 
while I think their statement is probably too low, yet I took a lower figure as to the 
amount attributed to the tariff. 

Q. (By Mr. .Ienks.) In the case of tin plate do you assume that all the profit is 
tariff iirofit?—A. Yes; practically. 

BELATIO.V OK THE TABIKF ON TIN PLATE TO TUB TIN-PI,ATE INDUSTRY. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) What would be the result if the tariff was removed on tin 
plate? Would not that wiiie out their profit?—A. Yes; itrobably. 

Q. What would'be the result then?—A. The result then would be that they would 
have to sell to us the same as they sell to foreigners at the present time. 

Q. But if they sell to foreigners they are seeking to establish a market and to dis¬ 
pose of surplus products in order to keep the mills running. Why is not that legiti¬ 
mate?—A. As I say, I do not think the mills sell at a loss to be delivered six months 
in the future. 

Q. That may be a means of getting the market, may it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that case would it not be a legitimate transaction?—A. I think it would be. 

Q. AVould you advocate the destruction of an industry that supplies many million 
dollars’ worth of tin in this country for the sake of carrying out your theory of free 
trade?—A. It is lieyond destruction by the removal of tariff duties. 

Q. Do you believe you could remove the profit on the manufacture of tin plate 
without reducing wages?—A. Yes; I tliink wages would go up, because there would 
be more labor employed. 

Q. How could tin plate be made if yon reduce the power of consumption—tlie 
wages paid to labor?—A. Theiiowerof consumption is determined by the consum¬ 
ing ability of 70,000,000 to 80,000,000 people not engaged in the production of tin 
plate. 

Q. But your same policy applies to all mechanical industries?—A. It applies to 
probably one-quarter of the manufacturing industries. 

Q. The tariff applies to all industries, however, does it not?—A. No; the agricul¬ 
tural industry has a nominal tariff, but it is practically inojierati^c. 

Q. I am speaking now of mechanical industries.—A. No; for the great bulk the 
tariff is inoperative. 

Q. Is it not inoperative because we have established industries here, and if you 
remove the tariff will you not instantly bring in foreign competition?—A. I can not 
say as to what produced the industry here, but I am taking the results as we have them. 

Q. What do you think established the tin-plate industry here?—A. I agree witli 
Mr. Atkinson in the statement that we would soon, even without a duty on tin, have 
been producing black plates largely, and that the industry would have come within 
a few years anyhow, without a duty or at least without an increased duty. 

Q. Had there not been an attempt for several years previous to lb90 to establish 
the tin plate industry in the United States?—A. Yes; and the failures were attributed 
to the high price at which the pool in black plates held those plates. 

Q. Allhlack plates are made in Europe?—A. No. 

Q. That was theclaun in 1892, thatwecduld not make tin plate in the United 
States. Two reasons, if I remember rightly, were given. One was that claim and the 
other was that we did not produce black plates. What is jwur opinion about that?— 
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A. Whether or not we produced black plates, I remember distinctly that we have 
documents in our office showing that the price on steel sheets, and, I think, on black 
plates, was matlc by a pool in this country—the tariff enableil the jiool to make those 
prices, and it prevented the industry of tin-plate making. 

HELATION OV TIIK TAKIFK TO WAOKH. 

Q Have you been a manufacturer yourself?—A. 1 have been a small manufacturer 
in some lines. 

Q. Have you been a workman at the bench?—A. Yes. 

tj. What IS the reason of your apimrent enmity to labor organizations?—A. 1 have 
no enmity whatever to them; on the contrary, I wish to see iaiior prosiasrous anil 
wages as nigh as possible. 

Q. Do you think an organization that establishes a certain line of wages establishes 
that rate of wages any lower than they desire to obtain?—A. The rate of wages is 
determined by the supply and demand. The lalxirgcts all it can; the employers 
pay as little as possible, as a rule. 

Q. Do you think that the labor of this country could get as much in the market of 
the United States if it had to compete in its products with the labor of other coun¬ 
tries?—A. It does that at the present time. We are supplying the world with iron 
and steel goods: 60 per cent of England’s consumption of wire nails, according to the 
testimony put oefore yon by Mr. Gates, comes from this country; so the products 
made by our high-priced labor do compete now all over the world. 

Q. Are there any products oHoreigu lalxir sold in the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. I mean in the steel industry?—A. Yes. I believe so. 

Q. How large a proportion?—A. Of iron and steel goods 1 think we import atmiit 
16 to 20 jier cent as much as we export at the present time. 

Q. We have here in the United States a great home market that belongs to our 
producers. Now, if that market is invaded by goods produced by foreign Tabor, do 
you think that is going to lie a benefit to the United States lalior?—A. This market 
liere belongs to our own producers when they treat us, in iny opinion, as well as 
they treat foreigners. The foreigners do not pay the tax that protects these indus¬ 
tries. On the protective-tariff goods the foreigners get the lienefit of lower prices, 
and we are charged much higher prices. 

Q. You make that as an assertion, but you have not proilucod the evidence?—A. 
I think I have produ(»d a great deal of evidence. 

Q. Do you believe that the prosperity of this country deiiends upon the ability of 
its labor to consume?—A. Indirectly, yes. 

Q. Is it not directly?—A. No. The prosperity of this country depends directly 
upon its ability to produce cheaiier than other countries can produce. 

Q. Is not the power of the individual to consume dependent on his earnings?—A. 
Yes; in a measure. ‘ 

Q. Then, if it is true of the individual is it not true of the whole nation?—A. Yes; 
but that would lie indirectly. 

niPKKHENCK METWEKlt TIUISTS WITH AND WITHOUT TARIFF BKNEKITB. 

Witness (continuing), In conclusion, I wish to state that I have considered but a 
few samples of the numerous tariff trusts. Mr. Norris, of the New Y'ork Times, 
explained to yon the ways in which the duties on paper and pulp enable the print- 
paper trust to control production and prices. You have been told of the “hold up” 
of the American people by tbe Plate Glass Trust, which, by the aid of high tariff dutiw, 
has raim prices 160 per cent within 3 years. With such object lessons before us, is 
It not clear to all that the tariff does foster and protect trusts, and that it is not to-day 
a dead letter, as many suppose? 

Compare with these tanff-ccinented trusts some of those unfortunate ones which 
themselves of tariff duties or other sjiecial privileges. Some of these 
are ttieiTO, biscuit, flour-milling, fisheries, and rice-milling trusts. See wbat happens 
to tnese trusts wlien they attempt to imitate the protecteil trusts and to put up prices 
unuulyl Somehow their prices will not hold. They can not prevent competition 
considerable time and they soon come to grief. The United States Flour 
reorganize with less than half its original capital. The 
Conmany and American Fisheries Company have greatly reduced their 
rapitaiizations. It is useless for a trust to attempt to pay big dividends on watered 
capital unless it enjoys special privileges of some kind. 

Hi i,« * xr®* etortM iMt year to liehave like other tnists. It notified its customers— 

least m New York City—that the price of ice to ordinary consmners would be 60 
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cents per hundred after a certain date. Within a few weeks ice was being sold in 
New York City at the ordinary prices of 25 to 40 cents per hundred. The newspaper 
agitation at the time may have aided the small independent concerns in getting 
customers from the trust, but conditions were and are against fancy prices on ice, and 
the natural evolution in this industry would soon have brought about the same results 
even if the newspapers had remained quiet. • 

The first step in the solution of the trust problem is to remove protective-tariff 
duties. When we have cleared the field of tariff trusts we can look aroimd and see 
better with what other kinds of trusts we have to deal, and how to take away from 
them the other special privileges which make them dangerous and harmful, instead 
of Ixsneficent ami useful. 

(Testimony closeil.) " 


Boston, Mass., Feiynmry 19 , 1901 . 

TESTIMONY OF ME. HENEY W. LAMB, 

PrexidetU New England Free Trade League. 

The special sub-commission met in the rooms of the Home Market Club at 2.16 
p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding, at which time Mr. Henry lamt) api)eared as a witness, 
and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

PERSONAI. STATEMENT OF THE WITNESS. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke. ) Please give your name and post-office address.—A. Henry 
W. Lamb, Brookline; member of the firm of l.amb & Kitchie, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Q. Are you presijlent of the Now England Free Trade League?—A. Yes. 

Q. Youmay tellusalx>uttho membership, organization, and object of the league.— 
A. The object of the league is, briefly, to free our trade, our industries, and our 
people from all tariff ta.ves, except those imposed for revenue only, and its metlusls 
to enlist the conscience, intelligence and patriotism of the people of New England 
against the policy called protection, which now taxes the whole jieople for the benefit 
of the few. 

Q. Wo shall 1)0 pleased to have you proceed in your own way to develop your 
ideas as to how the tariff affects our industries injuriously, and if it will not discon¬ 
cert you, we may ask a few (juestions from time to time; or, if you proceed with a 
r^iiar statement, we will reserve the mo.st of our (juestions until you are through.— 
A. The subject is broad. I had expected that testimony was to be taken solely uiion 
one aspect of the bearing of protective taxes, namely, on the manner in which they 
affect what have come to be known as trusts. I had no opportunity, of course, to 
prepare myself on any aspect of the question, but on that one I jotted down a few 
heads under which 1 will proceed, with your permission, and I shall be very happy 
to add at tlie close of my testimony a bridf general statement. ' 

DEFINITION OF TRUST. 

1 do not know how tar I should go in definition, but I do think it is desirable to 
avoid misunderstandings or the possibility of quibbling, and for that reason allow 
me to take, (or my own purposes, this definition of a trust: An otganization which 
has a practical control or monopoly in this country. The term trust is not a gooii 
descriptive name, but at aiw rate that is what, so far as my observation goes, the 
word nas come to mean. Therefore, to save any misunderstanding, I wish to s*y 
that when I refer to trusts it will bo to organizations which have a practical control 
or monopoly in this country. 

TARIFF TRUSTS IN COMPARISON WITH OTHER TRUSTS. 

I have no intention of discussing trusts in general. I believe that there are objec¬ 
tions to all such organizations; I felieve also that there are advantages in them, and 
that it is still a question as to the balance between the eyils and the advantages. 
But what I do desire is to prevent the evils, and the remedies lor those evils are not 
always apparent. „ 

Yet there is one class where the remedy, it seems to me, is not only apparent, but 
especially plain and just, and the remedy is a good thing in itself. 1 refer to the 
class of trusts that I lall tariff trusts—that is, those which affe protected by the pro- 
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tective tax in the tariff. The evils in the other trusts are almost always limited; tln^ 
evils in the tariff trusts are generally limited only by the rate of the proU'Ctive iliity. 

I should say the trust in general, outside of the tariff trust, takes this position; 
“ We are rendering a service Ixitter than anyhotly else can render it.” The position 
of the tariff tnist seems to me to lie this: “Nobody shall render this service hut 
ourselves; whether it can t)e rendered l)etter by anylxsly else or not, iioImkIv else 
shall render it.” That, I should say, is the hroad distinction ladwoen trusts in gciii'ral 
and the tariff tnists. 

I ought further to say that I have no accusations to bring against s[)ccilic tariff 
trusts; that my relations with them arc personally ))leasant in several lines of busi¬ 
ness. 1 must myself pleiul guilty to being to a small degree a stockholder in some 
of them; but what I do desire is to prevent the United States (iovernmcnt from Bill¬ 
ing them in obstructing service, for that is what they do. It is evidentthat if sonic- 
Issiy else can render servicsss clieaix>r than these tariff trusts are rendering it, and 
nothing in the world but the tariff prevents that service being rendered more cheaiily, 
tbiin the service is obstructed. 

KVII.S oe TARIFF TUIISTS—INJURY TO KXI>ORT TRADB. 

Now, there are sevend .a.s 2 K‘cts of these tnists, and several ways in which they affect 
not only the ponsumer, but the business interests or industries of thecoimtry. Tliey 
seriously affect the growing export trade, and the smaller the trade, and the more 
recent the beginning of it, and the more it ncisls fostering, the harder the trust Is-ars 
ujion it. 

The tariff trusts sell their goods abroad cbearier than they do here, and this they 
are enabled to do by the iirotective tariff. If the goods are importCKl into this coun¬ 
try, a duty must Iks paid, which enhanixis the pri«‘; the trasts arc therefore able to 
a certain extent to extort from the consumers here more than they can secure if tlicy 
wish to sell abroad. They do desire to sell abroajl, and they therefore sell abroail 
at a much lower price than to eorresiionding consumers in this country. Some spe¬ 
cific instances will fairlywell illustrate that. They have done this, for instance, witli 
nails, wire nails, steel rails, steel billets, steel bars, etc. Now, this is a tax on the export 
business. A man that is going to inxHluce goods into which these things enter, and 
send them abroad where they must compete with foreign products, is at a disiulvan- 
tage at theoutset by having to pay more for his materials. 

If you willallow'inetopresentasmallinstanceof thatitmaysen'eas an illustration, 
though not of iteelf of great importance. The sheet-metal industry in this country 
was growing veiy rapidly a year or two ago. It has had serioutj checks in this last 
year or two, owing to the increase in price of the sheet steel, put up by the combi¬ 
nation. There was a time, in 1898 let us say, when the makers of sheet steel in this 
country, comiieting with each other, had pul, down the price, so that they were ren¬ 
dering great servie* in supplying steel sheets and galvanizrxl sheets at a low price. 
The result was not only a growth of the industry in this country, but also the begin¬ 
ning of a healthy exiMrt trade. It was lai^cly a (piestion of price whether these goods, 
such as eaves troughs, and conductor piiie, and other things made of galvanixeil 
sheets, could Ixs sent to Canada, and we had already l)egnn to see an export trade 
growing up; but that eximrt trade has disappeared since the great advaiwe in the 
j)rice of steel sheets. Galvanizeil sheets are now very high—higher than the other 
kinds of steel to which I liave alluded; higher in proportion. Of that fact I can 
satisfy you by a simple table of prices, but you can easily find it yourselves from 
any metal re]X)rta. Calvanized sheets are among the things which are exorbitantly 
high. Thatexrejrt business has almost entirely disapiiearM. There was the liegin- 
nmg of a healthy business. Canada is an admirable country for corrugaW con¬ 
ductor pipe, for instance; corrugated to allow for the expansion of the water in 
freezing. Canada is a country where that would be used much more than in the 
south of the United States. That export business has almost entirely disappeared; 
the goods are made largely in Canada, because the material is so much cheaper there. 
I he labor-saving devices save some labor, but not enough to lialance the increase 
in cost. How far also Canada will go in retaliatory duties I can not say. That is 
outeide my present testimony. 

Q. Is Canada our principal market for that kind of goods?—A. 1 do not know of 
any e™r outside of the United States. The market must lie, of course, a cold coun¬ 
try. The particular gooiis to which I have alluded would not sell in a warm i-ountry 
to any considerable extent. 

Now, that is an example of the manner in which I fear tariff trusts will affect our 
growing export trade. A great many people look only at the great eMorts of staple 
products; I mean the great staples such as steel rails and steel bars, 'nioir attention 
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has Ixien directed to these. They are great in quantity, and they will grow; hnt 
there is another class of export trade—the Yankee-notion class, which comprises 
almost everything; all sorts of manufactures of steel and iron; and in every instance, 
of course, the extra price that the producer in this country has to jiay for his steel 
or iron alwve what his foreign competitor has to jiay is so much of a handicap. He 
may lie able to carry on the business, but why put the .tax on him? Why oppress 
him? 

I oi^ht to state that the rebate paid in the form of a drawback, while of assistance 
to an industry with an export trade already established on a large scale, is not jioBsi- 
ble in the casetef a small business, or, if possible, is extremely difficult to obtain. I n 
the case of a small busine.ss, when the trade needs fostering, it can not get the rebate. 
You see the large industry that uses foreign material fo» foreign export trade keeps 
separate departments—a department especially for export tracie. In such an estab¬ 
lishment as Governor Ames used to have, you would find a special department for 
foreign trade. 

Q. The shovel industry?—A. The shovel industry. Anything that was nse<l in 
that department, where any saving could be made, was purcha^ abroad, and an 
exact account of it could Ix) kept and an exact demonstration made of its use in the 
exjxirted goods and the rebate secured. But in the small industries, in the case of 
novelties, that rebate is difficult to obtain. Special rulings have to be obtained, and 
there are other difficulties. One is the difficulty of demonstrating that a given mate¬ 
rial has actually been used. That involves considerable expense and a publicity 
that many manufacturers do not desire. 

EVIM OK TARIKF TRUSTS—CHECK fPOX DOMESTIC IlCHINESS. 

Then, I should say in domestic tnule the effects of these tariff trusts and their 
extortions are still worse than in foreign trade. They are not, jicrhaps, so readily 
seen. In the first place, there is the effect upon the consumer as far as trade is con¬ 
cerned. It stops him from buying. It will not always do that. Rises in price will 
not always stop buying, because many other things come in. A CTeat many other 
things 1^ to brisk trade, but the trade is always checked, whether it is brisk or 
not, by the arbitrary rise in price; no question that it would be larger if it were not 
for the higher jirice. 

That is what we have seen in these steel trusts. They have imposed a great check 
on building operations. Surely no lielter proof could Ik; desired of that than the fact 
that tlie steel trusts themselves were forced to lower their prices. But they have not 
put them as low as they should. They have found, finally, that the exorbitant prices 
they were asking affected their business so injuriously that for their own Interests 
they lowered the price. But they were some time in finding it out. The whole 
year 1899, almost, was a year of great oppression to those engaged in building opera¬ 
tions. Where they had no contracts already made at the low prices, there was a 
serious check to building. I could cite an instance in Boston where a large building 
was rented. A competitor of the tenant desired the owners of that building to put 
up one just like it for him; but they could not rent it to him at the same price 
b^nse of the exorbitant increase in the cost of building materials. There was a 
case where building was checked and industry was chocked and trade was checked, 
all Iiy the arbitrary increase in price. 

It puts the whole business of the country, in the lino of one of these trusts, entirely 
at the mercy of the few who control the trust. Their judgment may bo good or it may 
be ImmI. It it is bad, and they keep the prices up, the whole industry of building, 
for example, is checked. They may, on the other hand, have ^ood judgment. 
There are some monopolies that are reflated by men whoso business judgment has 
been singularly sound in that respect; but 1 urge that experience has repeatedly 
proved it unsafe to give to any set of business men such arbitrary jxiwer over the 
business of the whole country, as is bestowed upon these trust managers by the 
protective taxes in our tariff. 

EVILS OF TARIFF TRUSTS—ARBITRARV PRICES. 

Now, anotherinstance of the manner in which the tariff trusts affect business men 
as distinguished from consumers—the way they affect the great mass of men. The 
increases in price are all arbitrary. They are not based on the law of supply and 
demand or u^n the general run of the market, and the business ability which con¬ 
sists in foreseeing the occasion for a rise and in providing for it, is eliminated entirely. 
The same thing takes place in regard to arbitrary drops. When a trust, such as the 
1^ trust, for its own reasons drops the price, it is done withoukwaming. Lead, for 
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example, was f4.70 per hundred pounds or 84.76, and in the year 1900, suddenly and 
without any wamina, the manawrs of the trust made a large drop in the price, and 
then another, until tlie price had reached $3.75, That was a relief, certainly, to con¬ 
sumers who happened to Ix! in the market just at that time. It was done prol)ably 
for certain business reasons relating to the purchase of ore, and when these objects 
were obtained the price was again arbitrarily put up, until now the price for letid is 
$4.37J. Now, it would do you good to hear the comments of the business men in 
the metal trade. They do not speak to me as moderately as I am speaking to you 
about the changes in the price of lead by the trust. With a system of open com|)eti- 
tion, it is evident that whatever causes affected the price of lead, the rise and fall 
would have l)een more gradual—would have been more evenly distributed—and the 
oppression on anyone who had laid in a stock of goods at the time of the high 
iirire would not have been so great. That is an instance of the way the trusts affect 
business. 

I do not know how many trusts there are in this country, but I think it is safe to 
say there are a great many of them that are not in any way protected by the tariff. 
Yet they are, many of them, the creatures of the tariff in tfiis way, that they have 
been formed for self-protection against the tariff trusts, and in that way they are 
caused by the tariff. 

The organizations of middlemen are in that sense trusts. They are combinations 
to secure a monopoly in certain districts, and in very many cases these organizations 
are due to the absolute necessity for self-protection by these business men against the 
exactions and the caprices of the trust, and they are formed to avoid the effects of these 
arbitrary rises and drops of the jirice. 1 am inclined to think, from what I have 
seen in the newspajiers of evidence given before tliis commission, that sometimes 
there is retaliation on the part of these organizations; that it is "diamond cut dia¬ 
mond,” and that the tariff trusts are thus led on to strenrthen themselves against 
the demands of the other organizations, for which the tariff trusts themselves are to 
blame. 

KVII,S OK TAHIKK TUIISTS—IIESIII.TS OK LACK OF COMPETITION. 

Then, consider some of the effects of lack of competition. In the first place, there 
seems to lx; a disappearance of services that were foniierly rendered. How' far that 
evil will be cured later on remains to bo seen. The middleman rendered a service, 
or he would not have been paid for it; and it is probable that a part of the service 
which he rendered will lx; so much desired that he will come back. He has been 
crowded out in many cases by the trust, and the service he used to render is not 
now rendered at all. For instance, there were certain men whose information as to 
the different mills that make sheet .steel or tin plates was of value to their customers. 
But the trusts fill the orders of their customers from the mills where it is most con¬ 
venient for tlieiii to <io so. That is an example of the kind of service that has been 
wiped out, leaving the consumer at the mercy of the trust. 

The same way with delay. Under a system of competition, during the period 
when the steel combinations w'ere not in existence, the purchaser could choose from 
all the sellers in the market, and there was rarely a time, even in a period of brisk 
business, when it was not tor the interest of some mili to agree to furnish its goods 
promptly; but where there is but one sidler, the trust, it is perfectly obvious, and has 
been proven by exiKirienee, that the trust will fill that order when it is for the advan¬ 
tage of the trust to fill it. Instead of a lot of separate competing concerns striving 
to render the service, and so anxious to render it that they wiil furnish the gooiis 
promptly even at the cost of some little disadvantage, the older is now taken by the 
onw seller that there is, and is filled at the conveniemxj of that seller. 

That is exactly what takes place, of course, with any monopoly, whether a tariff 
trust or a street railroad. The street railway, of course, runs its cars for profit, and 
■t may render a great service to the community, but there are certain times of the 
day when the street railway does not run as many cars, and it is governed in that 
matter by a question of dollars and cents. How far it will push its narrow view of 
profit and loss depends on the sound business judgment of the men at the head of it 
If ttiey are not men of sound business judgment, they will push it so far as to incom¬ 
mode their customers, and that is exactly whatsome of the managers of the trusts in 
this country have done. They have filled orders only when it was convenient for 
ttiein to do so. They have filled orders from the individual plants they chose to fill 
often with considerable inconvenience to the customer. 

• y®*! will find to be the universal testimony of every man engaged 

m the whol^le metal business in this city. I do not, of course, know all of them 
personally, but I know many of them; and if it may be admitted as testimony—it is, 
01 course, hearsay testimony—all, without regan! to political party, and without 
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regard to whether or not they share my boliefa ab*lt protection and free trade, unit 
in complaining about tlio iiuxmvenience and losses to which they have been sub 
\ecte4 since these great steel eombinations, such as the American Sheet Steel Com 
pany and the Ameriian Tin Tlate Company, have been formed. 

thw t\ro compaflJBS uBc&use I think they&re H'onsf 
than otbers, but because I daily hear complaints of that sort about them. 1 liaye 
the most pl^sant relations with the gentlemen who manage both these comjtanies. 
f have not myself been a very great sufferm' from these inconveniences. I have suf¬ 
fered somewhat, but my complaint is not on my own aecoont; it is the usual com¬ 
plaint of business men. 

Then take the matter of delerioratioii. I siipjtnse tliat wliorever eompetition 
ceases the spur to produce goods liethw bei'onies less shaA. Aliout a year ago I was 
gratifieil by having a man come to me after 1 had made that statement and give me 
a little bit of personal infonnation. lie sai<l that the superintendent of a certain 
wire works luul .4,id to liim: “My oliject in life is gone. I used to take a pride in 
producing the best wire made in this country. It is all one now.” I was interested 
m that statement, but after a time it passetl from my mind. Within a mouth the 
foreman of one of our departments where we used wire came in and said: “The wire 
we have lieen getting for some time is inferior to what wo used to get.” It seems to 
me you have there testimony from botli end.s as to the deterioration in tlie product 
that takes place when the stimulus of comjielition is removed. 

The object of my talk thus far l»is 1 hh;u to show that, wliatovor of Ixmefits there 
may be in combination, tliere are evils, and 1 can not liel)) feeling that, witli the 
power which this eommiasioii lias to send for persons and paiiers and obtain figures 
which it would ho imjiossible for me to obtain, you will find tliese statements of 
mine to Im Iwrue out as to the evils of combination. 

REMKOY FOK THE EVILS OF TARIFF THCSTS—TUI! IIAHCOCK HIl.l,. 

Now, if I may assume that I have given you some ground for supposing there may 
be evils in tliese tariff trusts, let me inquire wlietlier tliere are benefits in combina¬ 
tion: and if so, wtiether the coniiiiuiiity gets tlie benefits in the case of ttie tariff 
trusts. 

I think this may lie said, that wherever an oigaiiiKition has a practical control or 
monoiHily in this country and has tak^n advantage of its protection by tlie tariff to 
raise prices arbitrarily, it is [xrfectly eviilent, without further aigumeiit on my part, 
that in that ease the lienefits derived from cpiiihiiiatioii are taken tiy the eoiiihines 
and not given in any resfiect to the coumiunity. We liave in tliese cases the evils 
without the lienefits. We liave extortion practieeil on the. consumer. We liave 
inconvenience and loss o(.•easioned to the middleman who is still found to 1 ki of use. 
We have deterioration in tlie product. We have a tax ou tlie growing export trade. 
We have all these evils. The comnmnity liears them all and does not derive one of 
the lienefits that there may lie in combination. 

I do not care to discuss tlie general question of trusts, or whether the evils of great 
combinations lialance tlie benefits derivetl from tliem, as I said before. W'nat I 
desire to see in l^islation affecting trusts is’something that will not interfere witli 
the lienefits of combination, if tliere are any, hut will insure the sliaring of its bene¬ 
fits with the community. I see no otlier way in the ease of tariff trusts tlian the 
removal of the protective tax. 

1 have recently seen ttie bill introduced by Congressman Babcock. 1 have some 
hesitation in S|)caking (if that hill. It would reijuire very long and (arefni study to 
say exactly what its effect would lie. It is evidently a (apricious Bill, liecause it 
omits many articles in Schedule C, the metal schedule, where it has included others 
of a very similar nature. But, while not being willing to say that that hill is a thor¬ 
oughly excellent measure, I do desire to see it passed, because I believe that it would 
be a very good step in the right direction. 

My own position about such measures is this: I have no part in the making of the 
laws of this country; that duty tielongs to those to wliom the people have given it. 
The only part that I take in relation to it is educational. 1 lielieve that there is a 
great evil in the protective tariff, and tliat there always has been, and I am always 
glad of an opportunity to state my lase. But when you ask me what I desire for a 
remedy, 1 say that I wish first to convince you of the evil, and then whatever rational 
step you may take to remedy the evil, I desire to support you in it. If you won’t do it 
my way, do it your way; only do it. That is the position I am ready to take, because 
I believe that every step of progress in that direction will inevitably lead to another. 
If they start with Mr. mbcock’s hill, I do not lielieve they will let the other tariff 
trusts alone. That is why I give my approval to such a hill as t^at. 
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KPFKCT OP THB PBOTBCTIVK TABfPP OPON TOB (nPNTIiy’n INmiNTHIRK. 

I wish to add just a few words about the general question of the effect of the pro¬ 
tective tariff on industries. When it was proposed to increase the rates in 1897, I 
tri^ very hard to ^et some of my friends here who were protectionists to say how 
they expected that increase was going to do any good to trade. It was very difficult 
to (^t them to say exactly, but I think some of them said that they expected the 
increased duty would benefit industry in this country, Ixicause it would check the 
importation of goods in competition with those whicii were inaiie in this country. I 
asked them how much they thought these importations would lie checkwl, amt that 
question tliey generally (lid not answer; but as well as I could learn, some of them 
expected it would amount annually to $200,000,000. Now, us a matter of fa(!t, the 
importations have not lieen reduced to tliat extent; but it may fairly be assumed 
that they have been shifted; that the importations that have taken place have been 
on different lines, so that po-ssibly a change in imports has occurred of considerable 
amount. I asked what projxirtion of the annual trade of the country they thought 
that 1200,000,000 was, and as well as I could make out there was no great difference 
of opinion—it was only a fraction of I |ier cent of the trade of the country. 

It seemed to me, therefore, that was an instance of what 1 have always claimed, 
that business prosperity is not a (piestion of high duties or of low duties. 1 myself 
do not ever care much to discuss the protective tariff from that standixiint. I do 
not believe that a high tariff tax always injures trad((, or that a low one always pro¬ 
motes it, or vice versa. I think the great factors that affect trmle, that cause com¬ 
mercial exjiansion or commercial deiiression, conmiercial activity or commercial 
(lullness, arc far beyond any control through changes in the tariff ixilicy. That is 
what I think about the direct effect of the tariff on tlie industries of the country. 

THE TARIPP CONSIDEUEI) WITH IIBFBKENCE To THE WKTAL (itIESTIO.S. 

But there is an indirect effect on the industries of the country, and that is in con¬ 
nection with the social question. I can not believe thatany industrial system is well 
founded that is based upon privilege, upon taxing the whole country for the Ixmefit 
of the few. The number of those who would lx; directly exposed injuriously to the 
competition of imported foreign pnxlucta, if every iirotective tax were swept away, 
varies from 6 to 7 jxw cent of all our workeis, and a few years ago it must have sunk 
far below 6 per cent. I can not believe that any industrial system is sound that is 
founded on an injustice like that. I believe as ihe people find that out they will lie 
more and more discontented; and 1 think now that much of the discontent in this 
country, which has manifested itself in ways with which 1 am very far from being 
in agreement, is at Ixittom based on this grievance. 1 think that the mass of the 
people in the West and South have felt that something hurt them, and that it came 
from the East and North. Ido not think it is a good thing for a country to have that 
sectional feeling. 

Then I see also the had effects of educating people to look to the Government for 
legislation in their behalf and in Ixdialf of their immediate circle of friends. Instead 
of trying to secure relief by removing all favors from the few,' they are showing 
already a tendency to have the Government extend its favors so as to take in my 
class or your class or some other class. 

It seems to me one rule for all is the only sound rule, and that is justice. That is 
my groat ohjection to the protective tariff, that it is not just; and, I say it with regret, 
throughout the history of protective tariffs in this cmmtry, it has b«!n possible to 
impote them only by improper influence. 

THE RELATION OP COMBINATIONS TO TUB TARIPP. 

Q. (By Mr. LiTcniuAN.) Are there not combinations in foreign countries?—A. I 
have never been overj I do not know. I hear there are. 

_ Q. Are those combinations fostered or encouraged by protective tariffs?—A. Not 
in Great Britain. 

Q. Then it does not necessarily follow that the combination is the protegf' of the 
tariff?-A. No. 

Q. How would you reach a combination that was not the sjiecial favorite of the 
tariff?—A. I should study that after I had reached the one that I see the plain 
remeily for. 

Q-How far, in considering this matter, have you considered its relations to the 
workinmnen?—A. A good deal. I have bron rather interested in some of the testi¬ 
mony ^t your commission has taken. One gentleman has increased the price of 
hts products some 160 per cent and increased the price of his lalxir 5 {ler cent 
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Q. Was there not any reason given for that discrepjuicy? Is it fair to make that 
statement aiono without the explanation tliat went with it?—A. Yes; I think it is 
fair. Ho did give cxpianatioiis, Imt it is fair to make that statement alone, because 
the explanations were worse than inadequate. 

Q. Supposing that ids raw material had gone up sufficiently to justify that increase 
in the cost of the product?—A. The materials which he cited were quite a number of 
them also tlio recipients of tariff bounty, but tlie rise in mem only accounted for a 
portion of the extortionate increase in his selling prices. 

Q. Have you gone into the subject far enough to make any comparison between 
wages paid in ibis country and in Kurope in tlie same industry?—A. Yes; I was 
much interested in the testimony of that gentleman. The wages that he presented 
were in every case wages by the montli and not by Uie piece. It seems to me 
that comparison of wages by tlie jiiece is the only fair comparison. I have not gone 
into that; I have not the leisure, the means, or the opportunity. 

Q. Assuming the statement generally made to bo true, that the wages in this coun¬ 
try are twice as liigh as they are in competing foreign countries, do you not think a 
reduction in the tariff or a removal of the tariff would affect wages paid to labor?— 
A. That is a good deal of an assumption to make. I never have considered that, 
because 1 have never considered such an assmnption to be true. 

TUE TARIFF WITH REFERENCE TO THE OENERAI. CONDITION OP THE COUNTRY. 

Q. Do you think the condition of the country generally is any lietter to-day than 
it was 4 years ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. To what do you ascribe that difference?—A. To the general commercial activity 
that has swept over the whole world, and further to tlie very fortunate combination 
of circumstances that ksl to our ability to supply great exports of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts at a time when there was a short supply and a great demand for tliem. 

Q. What do you say about the conditions from 1890 or 1894 to 1897? Can you 
explain the conditions in a similar way?—A. Yes. I should say we shareil in the 
very general commerd’ial depression that existed all over the world so far as I am 
aware, aggravated, of course, by tlie condition of our currency. We should have 
been able to meet the depression better with a sounder currency. 

Q. Do you think the tariff policy of the Government from 1894 to 1897 had any¬ 
thing to 00 witli the condition of affairs at that time?—A. I do not. 1 can not see 
that it could have affected it to any great extent. It may have in individual 
instances, but not in general. So far as business generally is concerned, it somewhat 
improved as a matter of fact after tlie passage of the tariff in 1894. There was a 
steady improvement from then on, though very slow; hut wo did not get out of our 
troubles until the enormous effect was felt of our fortunate circumstances, which I 
have ^t explained. 

Q. The advantajjes of production without the imposition of n tariff are enjoyed by 
Great Britain, which is one of the largest competitors of the United States?—A. Yes; 
without the interposition of a protective tariff; she has a very large revenue tariff. 

Q. Was there not a large importation to this country of certain lines of goods from 
1894 to 1897, which goods are not imported at the jiresent time?—A". Yes. 

Q. What is the reason?—A. In the first place, between 1894 and 1898, in many 
lines the cost of production in this country was very greatly lowereil, so that it no 
longer became advantageous to purchase goods abroad. They could be Imught 
cheaper in this country. 

Q. Well, immediately after 1894 the importations of certain Ijpes of goods 
increased?— A. And some decreased. 

Q. And some decreased; but tho.se on which there had iieen a revision of the 
tariff increased?—A. Of some that was true; but they increased fora while and then 
fell off again. They fell off when American producers met the competition. 

Q. How were they able to do so?—A. By virtue of the facilities and wonderful 
natural resources of this country. 

Q. Did they not also meet it by a reduction in the price paid to lalxir?—A. In some 
cases, yes; in some, no. 

Q. m most cases did they not so meet it?—A. I think not. 

Q. Can you state a single leading industry under the protection of the tariff that 
did not reduce wages from 1894 to 1897?—A. I have not the figures here. Icangive 
you my recollection. It is that the great drops in wages came before the competi¬ 
tion was thus met; that there were drops in wages about the time of which yon 
speak, but these drops had already taken place. » 

Q. How far were they precipitateil by a forecast of the conditions, that to manu- 
&cturers seemed inevitable?—A. I do not think they were caused i)^ these special lines 
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by other oauses than those that led to a reduction of wages in many lines not at all 
affected by changes in the tariff. There was a very general depression, to which we 
have been alluding—a depression in ail lines. Not only were the wages of tho very 
small percentage of our workers who were exposed in the slightest d^ree to foreign 
competition lowered, but there was a general lowering of wages. What operateil in 
all industries of the country generally is a sufficient explauatioBi, rather than what 
took place in particular instances. 

Q. w you recall any drop in wages preceding the tariff agitation of 1887-88—along 
there?—A. I am not informed. 

Q. Do you recollect any increases in wages under the McKinley tariff?—A. Very few. 

Q. You recollect there were some?—A. A few. 

Q. And you, of course, know of increases in your own rate of wages since 1807 
under tho Dingley bill?—A. Yes. 

Q. You regard it simply as a coincidence that the increase took place?—A. No; I 
think it was caus^ by the revival of coinincrcml iictivity. 

Q. You think it has nothing whatever to do witli the. mstriction of the American 
market to American products?—A. In some few ci««'s it may have; in the general 
run of cases, no. 

TUB TIN-I’I.ATK INIUISTKY WITH DBKBHKSCB IX) THU TARIBF. 

Q. You refer to tho tin-plate industry in one of your illustrations. In your own 
line of business are you users of tin i)late?—A. To a small extent. 

Q. May 1 ask you, liriefly, what is your owu line of imlustry?—A. Sheet-metal 
goods made of tin plates ami coj)per and sheet steel, with some specialties in addition. 

Q. Pressed tinware?—A. That is but a small jrnrt of our business. 

Q. You are familiar with the tin-plate business covering a period of 10 or 12 
years?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Can you give the price of 100 pounds of standard tin—taking some particular 
griule—in, say, 1889, and using that same grade further as an illustration, give the 
prices down to the present time?—A. I can. 

Tahiti^ Khuumitf prurn of tin. pUifc ptr 2 >ountt. 


Fiscal year. 

New York i Price in 
price. 1 bond. 

i Fiseal year. 

New York 
prlee. 

IMce In 
bond. 

1889. 

CbifB. 



CenUt. 

3.6 

Cents. 

2.4 

2.4 

1890. 

4.2 


j 1897. 

3.2 

1891. 

6.1 


1 1898. 

3 

2.8 

1892. 




3.4 

2.5 

189S. 

5.1 

2.9 

.July J, 1899. 

4.2 

8.(1 

189'l. 

4.9 

2.7 

.fulvlll900. 

4.9 

8.5 

1896. 

3.<J 

2.5 


4.4 

8.2 





(J. Can you recollect approximately the amount of tin plate produced in the 
United States in 1889?—A. Without any difficulty. There was practically none. 

Q. And do you know how much was produced in 1900?—A. There was produced 
7,600,000 boxes, 100 ixninds to the box. That w’ould be 750,000,000 pounds. 

Q. Can you give any reason for the vast increase in tho industry in the United 
States?—A. Yes; the fivet that we have not been allowed to purchase tin plate 
elsewhere. 

Q. Do you also recollect the comparative price of 1(X) iwunds of tin plate in 1889 
and in 1900?-yA. Yes; it must be remembered that the price in 1889 was not the 
price of the tin plate. It was the price of the tin plate with $1 a box added. That 
was a heavy duty. 

Q. Was not that purely a revenue duty?—A. It was at that time; it produced 
revenue and nothing else; it was a heavy revenue duty. 

Q. Is not that the duty that you favor?—A. Please excuse me from saying that I 
ever favored any revenue duty. 1 do not object to revenue duties, but please do not 
say that I ever favoreil that duty. 

Q. I understood yon to say in the lieginning that you favored a duty for revenue?— 
A. I do not attack revenue (luties; I do not concern myself with them. 


1 Above table was later supplied by the witness, with tho lollowlng explanation: " The request tor 
return of revhted proofs within S days compels roe to give a table which I have at hand instead of 
?*actly the figures asked for. The diflerenee, which is Immaterlai, la this: First, the figures happen 
w be prices per pound instead of per hundred pounds though exactly proportional. Second, instead 
01 selecting one grade I give the price per pound on all tin plates eonsiuncd.” 
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Q. You can, of course, differentiate the terminology to suit yourself; but I under¬ 
stood you to say at the l)eginning that you were not in favor of any duties except 
duties laid for revenue?—A. Kxc»pt duties laid for revenue only—^the word “only” 
is important. 

Q. Was not the tariff duty on tin plate levied for revenue only in 1889?—A. No; I 
must say that I lielieve it was laid with an ulterior purjxwe; that so far as revenue 
was concerned, that duty would have been swept away.in 1883. 

Q. Can you recall approximately the amount of importation of tin in 1889?—A. 
About 7,000,000 boxes. 

Q. That was nearly the entire production in the United States in 1900?—A. Oh, the 
consumption^mist have grown since then; it certainly has. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci..vhke. ) Do you know how many jxjople in the United States have 
been given employment directly in the now tin-plate imnistry?—^A. I do not; I know 
how many it was claimed would be given employment I do not know how many 
are employed. ^ 

Q. Do you ifeliove that industry would have been established here but for the 
protective duty on tin plate?—A. It is always very hard to say what would have 
happened; I tfiink that as far as supplying the western part of this country is con¬ 
cerned, the industry would have t)een established without the change that was made 
in 1890. I am <!onvinced of it, from the fact that the price of steel was so greatly 
reduce<l Isitween 1890 and 1897 and 1898. 

Q. Since you object to what you call a monoply in business, as we all do, I sup¬ 
pose you favor the competition of different establishments in this country?—A. I 
most thoroughly believe in the comiKditive system. 

Q. There are O independent tin-plate plants in this country, and the managers or 
owners of some of thos(! plants have testified before this <'omniission that if the 
duties on tin plate were ntpealed the effect would Ik* to kill their plants, and there¬ 
fore to kill the <ioniestie com[x.'tition with the tin plate trust. Do you think they 
are in error alKuit it?—A. It is impossibh* to say. I think they are in error in claim¬ 
ing any advantages from their comiwtition to the consumer as yet. There are no 
evidences in the market conditions of benefit to the consumer from their competi¬ 
tion. At the l)eginBing of my remarks, 1 called a trust an organisation which has 
practical control or niono[K>ly. A trust, in my opinion, may not have a complete 
monopoly; yet if it has such a very general control of the business that competition is 
weak and slight, it is still a practical monopoly. In this jmcticidar lase, since those 
gentlemen entered upon the building of mills to compete with the tin plate trust, 
circumstances have considerably (hknged. In some cases the plants have been 
aliandoned. In others, I have seen in metal jiajssrs that the plants have been sold 
to the Ameriian Tin Plate Company, thus wiping out entirely that competition 
which they had led us to think they were giving. And let it be said stilt further 
that the recent great combination in the production of steel would make it extremely 
difficult for the plants outside of the trust to comiKjte as they did in the past. 

Q. Then it is yourlielief that these independent plants are not seriously competing 
for the trade?—A. That is my information so far as I have lieen able to obtsun it 
from the ordinary sources that are open to men in the metal business. 

Q. What means have you of knowing that the independent plants have not had 
the effect of keeping tlie price down?—A. Tlie fact that the price marie by the Amer¬ 
ican Tin Plate Company is the price that must be jiaid for goods in the market, with 
some ailditions of course for freight, and often a small amount for immediate service, 
or something of that sort. But the American Tin Plate Com]mny makes the price, 
and its price is the [irice at which purchases have to tic made. 

Q. Do you think the profits of the American Tin Plate Company are excessive?— 
A. I do not know what their profits are. They have paid dividends’bn a capitaliza¬ 
tion vastly in excess of the value of their plants. In that rosiiect I think they may 
be said to' be excessive. They have also made additions to their surplus, I suppose. 

I am not informed as to their profits, but they must have lieen large. 

Q. Is it not a fact in the business world that when any business lieeomes inordinately 
profitable others are apt to engage in it?—A. It would be a fact but for the existence of 
allied combinations which may prevent others from engaging in that business, and 
that is the case with the American Tin Plate Company. The allied combinations 
can practically prevent competition for a considerable time. 

Q. Howcan theyprevent It?—A. A tin-plate mill must have steel. Itcannotbuy 
steel bars except from the great combination, or at any rate it can not buy steel bars 
at a price below the price named by that combination, which has practical control of 
the production of steel liars. The alliance starting from the liottom, starting from the 
)re, manufacturing billets, and then steel sheets, (jan practically drive out any sheet 
luill which would have to buy its billets of that combination- 
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Q. Is it your opinion that if the duty on steel bars or the duty on black sheets 
were repealed, independent plants would be able to get those articles at a lower price 
than at present?—A. I am not sure as to tars; I feel reasonably sure as to steel 
sheets. Allow me to say that Mr. Babtwk’s bill omits the class of steel slieets of 
wiiich tin plates are made. If his bill passes as it stands (judging from the brief 
examination that I have so far had the time to give it), his bill would not make it 
possible for tinning mills or “dipiieries,” as they are called, to start in this country in 
competition with the trust in tin plates. 

Q. Why do you suppose he omitted that class?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Was it from accident or design?—A. I am not informcii. 

Is the foreign price such, relative to the price in this country, that the proli- 
alrility is that if the duty were repealed, the makers of tin plate here could get their 
material at a lower jirice than now?—A. I am inclined to think that the eastern part 
of the country would imnoi-t sheet steel, but I doubt if it would be jaissible to freight 
that steel very far into the country in competition with American sheet steel. 

Q. But if the duty on tin plates'were also repealed at the same time, would there 
be any occasion for importing sheet steel for making tin plates?—A. No; but any¬ 
body can make tin plates if he has the sheet steel; you could do it here in this room. 
A complete tin plate mill rolls sheet steel. 

Q. Is it your belief that it was the duty on sheet steel that stood in the way of the 
establishment of the tin-plate industry before the McKinley tariff was enacted?—A. 
No; I think it was the high price of steel generally- that is to say, from tlie ore and 
the billet through to the sheet. 


TUB QUESTION OB THE DESIHABILITY OB T.VMBB LEIilSL.lTIO.N. 


Q. Now, you referred to the Babcock bill. I do not understand you as indorsing 
it or (snninending it except as an entering wedge?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is your Ixilief that that bill should be enacted, or something similar to it?— 
A. Something similar to it. 

(). You are aware that you can not practiially in Congress amend one schedule in 
the tariff without opening the whole tariff question?—A. I am aware of it. 

(J. Would you regard that as an evil or as a piei* of giaid fortune?—A. Itoughtto 
be a piece of great gixid fortune; unless malign influences should steii in, it would lie 
a piece of great good fortune. 

y. Is it not a fact that whenever the tariff undergoes a general revision there is a 
considerable sus|iension of trade on account of the iinceitainty incident to such revi- 
sioi'?—A. Yes; lint tliere is no need of such delays as we liave'sonietimes seen in such 
revisions of the tariff. If the responsibility for delay in that case is properly brought 
home, I doubt if there would be a delay. 

Q. Congreas being a delilierative Ixidyand made up of representatives from all 
parts of the country, is i t possible to avohl long delay?—A. I suppose that some delay 
IS unavoidable. That is one of the objections to the protective system, that relief 
from its oppre.saion can not be obtained without a certain amount of delay and injury 
to business. 1 think those that iiiqaise the taxes should la-ar the blame of the delay, 
and not those who have protested against them. They were warned against it as far 
liack as 1824, when Webster used some wools which I can only ipiote from memory, 
lie .said these protective taxes could not lai reiiealed without widespread incon¬ 
venience. 


fundamental prinidple of taxation is that it should be as nearly equal as 
possible; that is expressed in laitter language in the Constitution, and is generally 
'’^*j)’!bni'.ed. Now, if I he duties should be repealed on iron and steel or certain classes 
of them, and what yon call the reform were to stop there, would not that fundamental 
principle be yiolateil?—A. I do not understand liow it would lie; 1 fail to see. 

Q. The duties would be taken from certain products and left on others?—A. My 
answer to that is that they are of varying rates now upon the different articles. They 
liave alrimdy been taken off of some, and on others they have never been imposed; 
^ f’’® bearing of your question, the inequality alK>ady exists, 

pb I ncrc IS snpposeil to be some adjustment or equalization of duties upon articles 
winch nave close ^relation to each other, and which enter into products or are used 
would or would not the disturbance of that relationship 
mo renioval of duties im|xiee any inconvenience or injustice?—A. It would 

inequality for another. Nobody has over yet been satisfletl with what 
tv,tot-T* “‘Jusf'iiont, and I do not believe that anybody ever will Ive; I do no{ 
lio ti ^ SK'I' an adjustment. Therefore the change would merely 

oe the substitution of one adjustment for another. 

fnrti * V*' Wief that the Babcock bill could pass without the process extending 
teight do ^ ^ “tiould very much doubt it. I know nothing about what Congress 
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EXPORT PRICKS. ERLATIVKIY LOWER THAN DOMESTIC—REMEDY FOR THIS CONDITION. 

Q. Since these large combinatioRs, which are commonly spoken of as trusts, and 
which yon speak of as tariff trusts, are exporting some of their products to-day, how 
do you think the repeat of the duties on amilar products from abroad wonla affect 
them?—A. I think that they would cease to export them at a lower price than the 
price they charge the American consumer, for the reason that otherwise they could 
be re-imported. 

Q. Are you sure that in all cases they do export them at a lo^er price?—A. In some 
cases they do. 

Q. Is there anything different in that practice from the practice of all exporting 
countries?—A. I supixise that it is the practice in many cases in all exporting coun¬ 
tries. It can not be the practice to any great extent in « country that has no pro¬ 
tective duties, however. 

Q. Are yon aware of the report of a royal commission to the British Parliament 
many years ago' to tlie effect that British manufacturers had to sacrifice annually 
hnndrMs of thousands of pounds sterling in building up trade in foreign markets by 
selling their gooils at an unremiinorative price in order to get a foothold there?—A. 
I have never happened to see that report. 

Q. Now, it it IS a fact that selling in foreign markets at a lower price than in the 
home market is common to all exporting countries, how can you charge that to the 
protective tariff in this country?—A. By repeating what I said before, that while that 
may be the case in some exceptional instances with English products, it is not the 
case to any great extent. 

Q. You have observed that there has been a considerable increase in exports of 
manufactures from this country during the last decade, but chiefly during the last 
8 years?—A. Yes, indeed. 

Q. Have yon analyzed that exportation to see what classes of goods most go 
abroad?—^A. I have not myself analyzeii the figures. 

Q. If you should discover that they are chiefly the products of these great steel com¬ 
panies, etc.—of what you call the tariff trusts—would you still favor a repeal of those 
duties even though the repeal might impair their ability to gain foreign markets?— 
A. I believe that the other exports of inanufai:tured products have also grown, so 
that they constitute a very large part of that increase in our exports. I believe that 
class would make a great gain and much more than make up any possible loss of 
export trade by the tariff trusts. As a matter of fact I am not aware that the tariff 
trusts sell abroad now at a loss. I belffeve that they could continue to export. 

Q. Is it not a fact that most of the manufactures which go abroad are produced by 
what you call the highly protected industries in this country?—A. That question I 
could not answer without carefully studying the total. There is quite a good deal 
involved in your question as to what are the actually protected industries, so that 
it is difficult to answer that question without analysis. 

THE TARIFF WITH REFERENCE TO WAGES—WHY AMERICAN WAGES ARE COMPARATIVELY 

HIGH. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In studying the tariff question you have given atten¬ 
tion to the cost of production, have you not?—A. In some cases. 

Q. Please give a little more in detail your information in respect to the cost of for¬ 
eign labor engaged in production, as compared with the same kind of labor in this 
country.—A. That is very difficult. The figures that are commonly cited in the 
comparison are wages paia by the day or by the month. What seems to me evident 
on the face of it is that the cost of labor depends upon the amount that the laborer 
produces in a day or in a month. If you are paid $2 a day and I am paid $1, and 
yon produce more than twice as much in the day as I do, then the labor cost of what 
yon are making is less than the labor cost of what I am making, though in the table 
your wages are given at $2 and mine are given at $1. 

Q. From your examination of the cost of labor, is that a correct statement of the 
condition?—^A. It varies; in many industries it is so, beyond question. 

Q. Wherein does the American have the advanta^?—A. I think he has the advan¬ 
tage because he lives in the greatest country in the world, a free county—and he 
feels that he does, and he will work better here. I should like to put that first. That 
is one reason why I think the American workman will do more than any other work¬ 
man. I^en we have a tremendous incentive to effort here in the fact that it is 
possible for a workman to rise in this country—he believes at any rate that it is 
sible for him to rise—much more than in other countries, and that adds a great deal 
to his exertions. With that feeling through ail Ifnes of effort, I think we are per¬ 
haps not hincifnl in accounting thus for the tiemendous speed at which everything 
is done in this country. '* 
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Q. If the American market were thrown open to the competition of the world, 
how long, in your opinion, would the condition you have just stated last?—A. In 
many lines our market has always been open to the competition of the world, and 
other countries have not been able to touch us. Not only that, but we can send our 
products abroad; wo have been sending them abroad and are sending them abroad 
now. 

Q. Will you please state a few of those lines?—A. Agncultural products, to begin 
with, agricultural implements, rolling stock, locomotives, machinery, and a great 
many kinds of hardware into which labor enters to a great extent, rather than the 
cost of material; and I would cite in support of this statement the testimony of Mr. 
J. P. Sargent, of New Haven, Conn., who is one of the largest hardware manufac¬ 
turers in this section. He has rewatedly given testimony to this effect, that on the 
more highly finished articles he has the best chance in the markets of the world. 
His intelligent labor, working with the best appliances and under the severe stimu¬ 
lus that we all have here in America, produces these finished hardware products at 
much better relative ail vantage than it could turn out an anvil—I think that was the 
illustration he used a few years ago. He could not begin to turn out an anvil at that 
time in comixitition with foreigners so well as he could the more finished products 
of hardware. 

Q. Was it necessary at any time to encourage bringing about this degree of skill 
that you siieak of?—A. No; I liclicve it never was. Why, we actually had to lie 
kept <lown by legislation in the colonial days; we could even then ilo so much more; 
American labor actually hail to be repressed, and that was one of the causes that led 
to the war of the Revolution. 

Q. If there had been no demand for machinery in manufacturing, would our 
inachineryhavebeenmade?—A. There always was ademandforit. We had thriving 
manufactures in this country Ixifore the Constitution of the United States was framed. 
Please rc^ad Alexander Hamilton’s report on manufactures, in which he shows that 
they existed. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) last me ask right there if Mr. Hamilton did not state in 
that report that the cost of transportation between England and this country was 
tlien eipial to jicst about one-third of the cost of the article? You would not claim 
that the cost of transportation is any such jrercentage now, I suppose?—A. That cost 
of transportation was one of the many advantages that our manufacturers had. I 
have named another one that they had, in our free people. 

Q. That cost of transportation was protective, then, so far as it went?—A. Yes; all 
our !ul vantages are protective. 

Q. Now, the cost of transportation has been so much diminished tliat perhaps in 
many articles it is not one-tenth of 1 per cent of the price of the article in the 
market. That protection is gone, is it not?—A. Exactly; bnt when that cost of 
transportation e.xisted, it was not possible for anybody abroad to render to our people 
the service that was being renderM by the manufacturers that existed in those days. 
With the disappearance of that cost it liecame iiossiblo for others to render them a 
greater service. Had our manufacturers been permitted to retain all their natural 
advantajpe, however, they could still, in my opinion, have competed in most cases, in 
spite of the disappearance of the advantage of transportation—not in all cases. Where 
they could not have competed, I lielieve it would have been better that they should 
have ceased to manufacture; but I believe that in most cases they would have con¬ 
tinued to manufacture and prosper, and as a matter of fact some (if them did prosper 
for a long while in those days—fietter than they ever have since. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it or is it not a fact that the ^ater portion of our 
export, at least in many lines of goods, is the surplus of this country?—A. That 
depends upon circumstances. 

Q. But if those goods did not have an outlet, what would bo the effect iiiion the 
factory in this country?—A. That depends entirely upon how you look at it. 

Q. Would it not stop the factory?—A. That can not be told. In many cases the 
whole surplus, as you call it, could bo consumed in this country at a lower price. 

niK TARIFf WITH REFERENCE TO WACIBC— WHY CHEAPNESS OF PRODUCTION IS DESIRABLE. 

Q. Are the consumers in this country to-day suffering from high prices?—A. Some 
>f them are. 

9- Taking the leading articles of consumption, would you say the people are suf- 
oring from high pricesr-A. Yes. I should say that in many lines, not oniy those 
trusts protected by the tariff, but in other lines protected by the 
inff, the people of this country are suffering from not being able to satisfy their 
'ante as cheaply as they ought to satisfy them—in other worcis, from having to pay 
lore than a dollar for a dollar’s worth of goods. 

752 - 38 
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Q. What is the American workman’s earning capacity?—A. Very large. 

Q. What is it compared with the earning capacity where cheap goods are made?— 
A. It ought to be much larger. 

Q. As an economist do you favor clieapness in everything?—^A. You rather flatter 
mo by calling me an economist; I am a plain business man. In reply to your question, 
1 favor cheapness because what the whole world is strivipg for under the competitive 
system is cheapness, or the same thing, superiority in product; that is, giving more 
for the same amount of money is what the whole world is aiming at. It is so with 
the scientific man, the chemist who is working in the hope that he may devise new 
processes; with the machinistwho is trying to invent some labor-saving device; with 
the laborer who is trying to learn to ran one more loom than he has neen running, 
so as to turn out more goods cheaply and get a little more pay; with the manufac¬ 
turer who is employing all these people and all these means, in order that he may 
render service tp the community cheaper and better—better and therefore cheaper— 
than it has ever’t)een done tefore; and with the middleman who is furnishing his 
information a little bit cheaper than he used to, in ortler to be allowed to render the 
service. Through all those lines, discovery, invention, labor, manufacturing, trade, 
business, and transportation, we are straining every nerve to do the thing cheaper 
than it has ever been done Wore, or Wter and therefore cheaixir. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcjiman.) Do you think that point has been reached to any extent 
at the present time in all these lines you have instanced?—A. I do; I think the pro¬ 
tective tariff has interfered with that progress. 

(J. And yet, in spite of the tariff, progress has been made?—A. Exactly; I believe 
I said earlier that there were great natural laws that no human law could entirely 
eliminate. 

Q. Labor forms the grecat bulk of the population, does it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the wages paid to labor Icecomes an important factor in the consuming 
power of the world’s products, do they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the wages paid to labor are $2 per day, the consuming power is greater than 
if the wages were $1 a day, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is irrespective of the amount of product that that labor may turn out 
at f2 a day?—A. I can hardly say that. 

Q. If a man receives $2 a dav, that is the extent of his power to consume, is it not?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then his power to consume does not depend upon the amount that he has 
turned out in return for that $2, doet^it?—A. But his power to consume may depend 
upon the amount some other man has turned out. 

Q. That is true, but does not that amounfdepend upon the projeortion that it bears 
to the total cost of prcxluction of this specific articJi;?—A. No; what it will depend on 
will be what proportion of all labor is artificially enhanced. That is the meat of the 
whole question. 

THE TARIFF WITH REFERENCE TO WAOES—PERCENTAGE OF LABOR I’ROTECTEP.* 


AV'hen you speak of protecting American labor, f always say, what American labor 
do you protect? You can not protect morg than 5 per cent of Anieriian laVxir, some¬ 
times 6 per cent, sometimes not more than 3 per cent, but as a gefteral thing the por¬ 
tion protected has varied between 6 jmr cent and 7 per cent. All that you can 
jiossibly expose to the injurious competition of an imported foreign product, if you 
sweep away every protective duty in our tariff, would not be 7 per cent in ordinary 


years. 

Q. A man who earns $2 a day has a power of consumption amqpnting to f2 per 
day, has he not? The universal testimony before this commission is that in every 
branch of industry, agriculture and everything else, the rate of wages in this coun¬ 
try is on the average double what it is in foreign countries?—A. I should think so. 

Q. That being the ease, the average individual of the United States has twice the 
consuming power of the individual in foreign countries, has he not?—A. That would 
follow. 

Q. If anything disturbed that condition and brought the wages of the average 
American mechanic to the level of the wages paid abroad, it would disturb the con¬ 
suming power of labor, would it not?—A. I do not know anything that would dis¬ 
turb the conditions in that manner. Certainly removing the protective duties, which 
can only expose at the outside 7 per cent of all our workers to the competition of the 
iiiqiort^ foreign product, could not bring the wages of the entire 100 per cent down- 
It would increase rather than diminish the consuming power of the remaining 93 
percent. » 

Q. Do you advance the proposition that the cost of Imng of 93 per cent of the 
laborers of this country is increased to the amount of the protictive tariff on the V 


•Sec pp. m^, 61»-620. 
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per cent of protected goods?—A. That is too sweeping a statement. The price is 
rarely increaW to the full extent of the protective duties. 

Q. Is it not a fact that there are certain lines of goods produceii at a price less than 
the tariff on them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the tariff in that case has an effect?—A. Certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) I would like to ask you a question about your expression 
concerning the small percentage of protected labor in the country. You refer, of 
course, to the labor employed in the industries which are supposed to lie lienefiteil 
by the protective tariff?—A. Allow me to make my statement a little more exact than 
that. It is evident that the man who is above and beyond competition may yet be 
txmetited by the tariff if it enables him to raise his price. I do not count him in that 
ixireentage. What I tried to show was the proportion of all our workers who would 
1 x 1 directly exposed to the eomixstition of cheaper imported foreign products if pro¬ 
tective duties were reraoveil. 1 think you underetand the distinction I would draw 
between a man that is bencfiteil and the class to which I have just alluded, which 
may be called protected. 

Q. Then I understand you to mean that any condition, whether protection or free 
trade, diffuses itself, and has more or leas application to others in other industries 
than the jirotected industries?—A. Certainly. The indirect effect of course must 
de|xmd largely on tlie amount of the direct; that is, if the jx'rcentagc who are 
directly exposed is very small, those who would indirectly suffer would be corre- 
sysindingly small. 

Q. Granted that higher wages prevail in the protecteil industries, if protection 
should lie taken away from these industries would the wages decline?—A. Of course 
T do not grant the premise, and I therefore have never reflected on the subject from 
that standpoint. 

Q. Then it is not your opinion that the high wages which yirevail in the pro¬ 
tected industries are due to protection?—A. That is not my opinion. 

(J. What, then, do you think is the cause why wages are higher in this country than 
in England, where the people are very similar to our yieople here?—A. One cause is 
found in the great opportunity for land that exists in this country—the opportunity 
of the men who can not be employed in the manufacturing industries to seek employ¬ 
ment on the land. That has been for many years a prime, cause of the high rate of 
wages in this country. It is asuliicient explanation in itself, although I think there 
are others. I have slid that I thought the freedom of this country, the hope with 
whiib every American boy is imbued, has a greatdeal to do wdth it. There is more 
produced and more to divide, and labor gets a share. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakbis.) You stated in the Ixigimiiiig that you came merely to 
dwell upon one feature of the tariff question, and if you do not desire to go any 
further I will not insist, but I would like to have a little more information.—A. 
Please consider me at your service. 

Q. The fanners’ industry flourishes, disw it not?—A. His industry flourishes 
indefiendently of protective duties. 

Q. Does tlie American farmer rely upon the export market or tlie home market?— 

A. He relies iqion both. 

Q. Have you examined the flgiires, to know exactly what he exports?—A. I have 
not lycently ma<ie an examination. I have often thought I should like, if I hail 
the time and the means, to make a comparative table of the foreign market for all 
our exjxirts, and of the market furnished by this small percentage of protected 
industries to which I have alluded. 

Q. Do yon feel that the American farmer is iiiteresteil in the home market?—A. I 
should think ho is, most decidedly; it is what he must look to. His home market is 
much greater than his foreign market. ., 

Q. You will also agree that the lari^cr the amount of his product tliat has to be 
imported, the more seriously it rolls him of his home market? In other words, is or, At 
IS not the home market the liest market the farmer has?—A. Not the small protected 
jiart of the home market, but the whole home market is his great market 

■rilK TABIKE WITH KEFERENCE TO WAIIES—THE AMERICAN LAIKIRKr’s STANDARP OF 

PIVINO. 

Q. Does not the American mechanic live better (ban the foreign mechanic?—A. I 
am proud to believe that he does. 

Q. Do® he consume more, in your opinion?—A. I am inclined to think that he 
i- ' L™'’®! however, heard testimony that makes mo think there are some excep¬ 
tions. The testimony of those who have traveled with a view to investigating the 
’*1“!®''appears to be that nowhere in the civilized world were such abject conditions 
01 labor found as in the United States in some of our protected industries. 
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Q. Is or is not the farmer interested in the encouragement of manufacturing in 
this country?—A. Yes; he is. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman. ) You stated that in one of the highly protected industries 
of the United States the condition of labor was worse than anything that had been 
reported from foreign countries?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can pfou name that industry?—A. My impression is that it was in coal mining. 
I did not intend to say highly protected; I meant to say»protected. 

Q. The anthracite? You know there is no tariff on anthracite coal?—A. I can 
not give you the place where this was observed, but 1 do think it was in the anthra¬ 
cite coal min^. I recollect, however, that my authority declared the condition to 
be as bad in the bituminous coal mines, which are profited. I am not sure where 
it was. I was shaking not so much of protected labor as of American labor. It 
occurred to me 1 had heard of some cases that were exceptions to the general con¬ 
dition of American labor, and this was one of them. 

Q. In that connection, I have in my pocket a clipping that describes free labor in 
the southern states (onflned in a stockafle under an agreement which is frequently 
worse than the old form of human slavery in the South. Would you consider that 
as a typical case of the condition of labor in the South, even?—A. No; 1 should not; 
but J am under the impression that the condition of these laborers to which I alluded 
was very mneral in that part of Pennsylvania. 

Q. In the comparatively recent difficulty in the mining rwons of Pennsylvania 
the evidence brouglit out the fact that the miners had large deposits in the savings 
banks of the large cities. Would that indicate a very deep degree of degradation? 
Savings lianks are an evidence of thrift?—A. I should think so. 

Q. And of fairly good conditions?—^A. I only spoke of this as illustrating some 
testimony which led me to doubt my general belief that American labor is the best 
labor in the world and the happiest and the most prosperous. 

Q. You would not, then, cite this as typical at all of American labor?—A. No. 

TARIFF LEOISLATIOK IN THIS COUNTRY AND ITS RESULTS. 

Q. As a student of this question, to what extent would you say that the industries 
of this country have suffered when we had an aiiproach to free trade in our revenue 
laws?—A. I have never seen an approach to free trade in our revenue laws. I saw 
in 1894 a mistarriage of justice. 

Q. You never have seen a bill framjfd tending in the direction of free trade?—^A. I 
have seen bills framed; I have never seen them pasred. 

Q. Did or did not the fact that they were pending .have a serious effect on the 
industries of the country?—A. I believe that in 1846 there was a revision of the tariff 
which might bo said to lie in the direction of free trade, and that the prosperity of 
the country was very great during the existence of that tariff. I believe that during 
the years of a high protective tariff from 1873 to 1878, inclusive, there was a very 
widespreail industrial depression in this country. We had worse and more violent 
strikes then, it seems to me, than those that have taken place in more recent years. 
I well remember the burning of the Pittsburg station. I was then engaged in business 
and I saw the depression that prevailed. I saw also a depression in business beginning 
in the year 1893, under what is known as the* McKinley tariff j I saif it continue under 
the Wilson tariff, I saw it continue under the Dingley tanff, and then I saw the 
conditions change. I can only say that observation to that extent of our tariff his¬ 
tory confirms me in the opinion 1 have already expressed—that it is not a question 
of high-tariff duties or low-tariff duties that creates prosperity in this country, or 
increases or diminishes prosperity. It depends UMn other factors, and not uixm 
that. And I Iielieve that one of the ^reat evils of aU our protective-fariff legislation 
^as been that the community, especially the business community, has been led to 
h^ppose that if times were hard something must he done to the tariff. I should not 
lower the tariff to create good times or mitigate hard times. I should lower it for 
the general reasons that I nave tried to express. 

Q. Were the conditions in 1846, and from 1873 to 1878, normal or abnormal?— 
A. In 18461 was not in business. 1 can only speak from history. There were great 
reasons for the wonderful prosperity of the country, entirely independent of the revi¬ 
sion of the tariff. 

Q. Did we have a war upon our hands at that time?—A. I regret to say we had a 
war upon our hands at that time. 

Q. What effect as a rule iloes war have upon prices?—A. I am not informed an 
to what effect that war had, but I know that there were other causes tliat very decid¬ 
edly increased the prosprity of the country. Amoii^ others is one that has been 
cifm very frequently—the discovery of gold. That of itself would have gone quite a 
ways toward explaining the great prosperity of the country at tj^at priod. 1 repeat 
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my Dsaertion that it was not so much the lowering of the tariff duties as it was other 
things. The lowering of the tariff duties did not produce hard times; the times were 
gooii; that tact was to some extent due to the redaction of duties, but also to other 
causes. 

Q. Did the change in our iiuaucial conditions have anything to do witti the liard 
times from 1873 to 1878?—A. 1 do not think so, unless it might lie said that in 1873 
we were living under an inflated currency, and therefore we were in worse condition 
to meet the hard times. If you remember, California at that time was on a gold 
basis, and it is my recollection that the hard times passed more quickly in California 
than they did in the rest of the country, wliich was on an inflated currency. I do 
not wish to embark upon a discussion of tlie currency (piestion; hut tliat is of 
influence. 

Q. Were there questions outside of the tariff that tiad an effect?—A. Always—in 
every instance. That is the jioint I have tried to make, it is those other things 
that determine the prosperity of the country, so far indeed as any human agency can 
determine it. Bad times are probably sure to follow good limes, like the period 
of winter. Depression is something probably inseparable from any competitive sys¬ 
tem; it is one of the disailvan^es of the system. 

Q. Was there not a contention that the hard times from 1873 to 1878, and follow¬ 
ing, were the rMult of the demonetizing of silver and questions growing out of the 
return to a specie basis?-A. I have heard gentlemen advance that opinion. I have, 
however, never met anyone who was recognized as an authority on those subjects 
who agreed to that argument. It has lieen presented by some of the most able men 
in the country; and yet it has failed to impress, so far as 1 know, a single man who 
is rcganled as an authority on economic questions. 

Q. Now, we come up to 1893, when, as I understood you to say, the depression 
began. Will you please state whether or not there hiui been an election fust pre¬ 
vious to that time?—A. There had. 

Q. What was exiiectcd as the result of that election?—A. So tar as may be judged 
by the study of the stock market, which is a fair barometer, the effect of the election 
of 1892 was alisolutely nothing. That, allow me to say, has licen gone into very 
larefully by experienced investigators. 

Q. How long was the Wilson bill iicnding?—A. Through the spring and summer 
of 1894. 

Q. Did we or did we not have prosperous times in 1892?—A. We had times that 
were regarded by the best observers as “shaky.” 

Q. Before or after the election?-A. Some excellent authorities for some years pre¬ 
vious had been counseling great caution; and I think that some time between 1884 
md 1888 the Secretary of the Treasury made a report giving warning of the danger 
into which we were nmning. 

Q. Did or did not the prospect of a change in onr tariff law have something to do 
with bringing about the conditions from 1893 to 1896?—A. There may have been 
somecxceptional establishments that were obliged totake in sail; that was not gener¬ 
ally the case—it was very far from being general—so far that I <»n not think that it 
had any appreciable effect on the prosperity of t he country. 

A nKSIRABI.K MKTIIOI) OK UAlSINIi KKVKNUK FOR TJIK NATIONAI, OOVKRNMKNT. 

Q. How would you raise the revenue to meet the running expenses of the Gov¬ 
ernment?—A. I would say I believe a revenue tariff to be at present necessary. It 
certainly is necessary as long as we have an excise to balance it; otherwise we should 
derive no revenue from our excise, and I believe the jieople of this >x)untry insist on 
denvmg a revenue from spirits and liquors, don’t they? I believe they feel that is a. 
prmier subject of taxation; and if you lay an internal tax on them you would have" 
to lay a revenue tariff tax on them to balance; otherwise you would not derive any 
revenue, because all the spirits would be imported. Under these circumstances, I 
helieve a revenue tariff to tie a means on whiw we must rely to raise our revenue— 
t liataiid the internal-revenue system which we have somewhat developed in recent 
years in a manner that 1 think the tet economists would approve. Further, I sup- 
JK« a large part of our revenue might rvcll bo raised by the revenue tariff witlr 
mually agreat reduction of the burdens of taxation. The tariff revenue of Great 
nntain is much more of a burden per head than is the revenue jier head that we derive 
irom our tan#. I think that with our enormous population a revenue tariff, con¬ 
structed for purposes of revenue, can be made to bear with as little weight, perhaps, 
®*‘*P*' sound internal-revenue taxes of which I spoke. 

y®" saytoan income tax?—A. It isoutof the question, for it would 
eea a constitutional amendment to uphold a just bill. I have wished Hiat Congress 
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would lay an information tax, and I wish I had more time to go into that, I should 
like to see an infonnation tax laid in order to ascertain where the ownership of the laml 
in our various states and territories actually is. Understand, I am not an advocate 
of what is known as the single tax, hut 1 <lo t>elieve a tax on land values should be a 
part of our national income, as well as of the state and city income. It is evident 
that the people of the country would not consent to the amposition of a tax on land 
values for this reason: It would have to be laid in accordance with the provision of 
the Constitution that requires it should be laid according to the representation of the 
states. Now, I do not believe that the {leople of the country would at first consent 
to raise a part bf our revenue by the imiiosition of duties on land values, liecause, 
they would say, “ Here in our newer and less rich communities, the northwest, for 
example—Minnesota and the Dakotas—we have a largo ^presentation, and we must 
theretore pay such a large quota of that tax that it would not be fair, when some of 
the very rich snjgller states would jay much less, while they ought to pay more.” 
Now, if Congress would lay a small tax that would not lie a burden—the burden of 
which could hardly be appreciably felt—which could he collected by the states, it 
would ascertain where the ownership of the land values is. It is evident in cases of 
mines that the ownership is very largely outside of the states in which they are 
located, but it in some way the ownershi]) could Ixi ascertained a state might have 
to provide its quota, yet in laying its tax it would collect it from the jmiple who 
reside outside of the state. 

I talked with the Treasury officials about this jJan, and they said it would coat 
over $1,000,000 to get the mortgage: statistics of the United State's. I said I believed 
it was worth much more than $1,000,000 to have them, hut I did not counsel the 
expenditure of $1,000,1X10. 1 asked if it would not be possible to lay an information 
tax. The then Secretary of the Treasury soon after went out of oitice, and with him, 
of course, those who were in the Bureau of Statistics, hut it was a subject of conver¬ 
sation lietween us, and I can not say what the .Secretary would have recommended 
if he had continued in office. 1 am inclined to think he would liave regardeti the 
laying of a small information tax on land values as a measure that could he carried 
through Congress, With jiroper explanations. Of coui'se it would have to be 
explained; that is, an explanation would have to be made that this little tax was laid 
to ascertain whether the tax on land values woulil be unjust, laid in a constitutional 
manner. 1 do not know how, without an amendment to the Constitution, any other 
form of direct tax would go through. 

Q. Did you go so far as to formulate that plan into a proposed law?—A. No; I did 
not. I had first to consider the political sidy of it; whether the leaders in Congress 
would give their support or opposition to the plan. Then I had to consider the 
statistical side of it, whether it was likely to turn out as I thought it might. I think 
you would be surprised to find how evenly that tax would be distributed according to 
the proportion of wealth in the country. I do certainly recommend it for your con¬ 
sideration. I have only gone into it in the most superficial manner; but it is worthy 
of deep study. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. II.vkhis.) You would not undertake to raise the revenue along 
protective lines?—A. I distrust incidental protectionj if that is what you mean, 
because it seems to me to open the door to the most vicious fonn of Corrupt influence. 

Q. Then, do we understand you favor the Babcock bill as far as it goes?—A. I 
have tried to say that I look ujion it as a stej) in the right direction. 

Q. And that it might tend to bring alxiut conditions that you think would fie more 
desirable in the raising of our revenue than our present system?—A. I do not think 
it would have much to do with the revenue. I do not know how much revenue 
would be lost by it; probably $5,000,000, roughly. I have not gone into tlie question 
at all from the revenue side. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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WASIItNOTON, D. (!., Junf II, 1110/. 

TESTIMONY OF HON, ROBERT W. TAYIER, 

Member of Vonijrest from the State of Ohio. 

Tlio commission met at II a. m., Vice-Chairman I’liillip presiding. Hon. Kcdx'rt. 
W. Tayler, of Lislmn, Ohio, a memhcr of Congress, was introdui»d, and Iwing dnly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

I’KRSONAI. STATKMKNT Of THE WITNESS. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.akkk.) Will yon please give your name and address?—A. Roliert 
W. Tayler, JJslxm, Ohio. 

Q. Are you a mem her of Congress?—A. lam. 

Q. How long have you hwn?—A. Since the 4th of March, 1895. 

Q. Have you given considerable attention to the subject of the protective tariff, 
especially in its relation to so-called trusts or combinations?—A. 1 imi not say that 1 
have given more attention to that subject than others have who are interested in the 
jjolicy of a protective tariff. I may add aiso that while, of course, I expected to 
submit my observations resiioctiiig the relation of the tariff h> trusts or tnists to the 
tariff, 1 had not in mimi that that was the peculiar phase that I was to touch upon, 
but rather upon our present industrial conditions as related to the tariff; and there 
were one or two otlier jihases that I liad more in mind than the trust plmse, W'hich I 
desired to submit to tbe coniini.ssiun. 

Q. Sevend witnewses speaking in the interest of free trade or freer trade came in 
response to the commission’s invitation to testify especially in regard to trusts and 
the tariff, and they covered the full ground broadly as you have in mind to do. 
Therefore, if you have any knowledge concerning the iioints which they pre.senUHi, 
will you proieed on those points in your own way? Have you a prepared iiaisjr?— 
A. No; T have not. 

THE THEOnV OF 1’UOTFX.nTON AND HESUl.TO OF THE 1'BOTFX.TIVE TOI-ICV. 

A. (Continuing.) Having in mind the jiurpose for which I understoixl I was called 
here, I desired to say three things to the commission, bei-ause they come within the 
scope of the imjuiry, as I understood it. First, tliat the history of the last few years 
and onr present conditions, it seems to me, demand that there be not the slightest 
relaxation of the tariff principle as now expressed in the body of our laws, and that 
whatever view one may take of the trusts as an industrial movement, their relation 
to the tariff is only incidental and reaches not at all to the great principle of protec¬ 
tion under which we have prospered, and, as we claim, without which we could not 
have reacheil anything like the degree of prosperity which wo enjoy. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) In order that we may understand you, tell the 
cominission what you mean by the principle now embodied in our laws.—A. We 
have embodied in our law what is known us tbe Dingley tariff, based upon the idea 
that our American civilization is upon a higher phuie than that of any other country, 
and that in order to maintain that plane of living, a higher reward in dollars for the 
time employed is necessary for tliose who make up that civilization; and that wherever 
the lalwr cost in an article is greater in this country than it is in a competing country 
making the same article, it is necessary that some kind of eiiualization be brought 
alxiiit. According to the American principle of protection, that is done by the impo¬ 
sition of a tariff duty, and more nearly than any other law that wo have had, the 
Dingley law gives expression to the necessity for eipialization; and the fact of equali¬ 
zation IS brought about by it. 

Q. Then you base that simply and solely upon the lavt that you want to distribute 
the benefits to the laborer who produces?—A. Chiefly. There is no theory that can 
be thoroughly exemplified and produix: solely the result that is desired. There are 
no doubt others that participate in the rewards of that kind of l^islation, but it is 
labor that is chiefly interested and chiefly protected by the protective tariff. When- 
ever the time comes when it is not necessary to maintain, by means of a protective 
tanff, the mode of living which the boily of our people to-day enjoy, then that protec¬ 
tive tariff ought to go, unless there is some incidental or temporary reason why it 
should be preserved. 

Q. Does your expression “labor" include simply the labor engaged in the inanu- 
lacture of tl >ie article which is or do you include the farmer and tbe miner 
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and all labor? Do you use It in the broad sense?—A. It covers every single laborer 
whose handiwork is in the finished product, whether he is making the pi(^ that digs 
the coal, digging the coal, transporting the coal, or eng^ed in making the final 
])r(KlHct, They are all directly interested. It is the familiar and sound argument of 
the protectionist that the fanner must largely depend upon wages and the rewards 
of lalxir for the return from what he produces. 

THE BENEFITS OF PROTECTION TO THE FARMER. 


Q. Will you'explain right there liow the farmer comes in as a beneficiary? Take 
the iron and steel that the farmer uses more than anything else. There is a heavy 
tariff or tax levied on that How is the farmer benefitttl by the heavy protective 
tariff on steel?—A. In the first plai* there is not a very laige tariff on steel at present. 
There is not very^much protection levied except upon certain articles like tin ^late, of 
comparatively newer production. I would say at a guess that we are paying out 
annually in this country, in wages to laborers engaged in the manufacture of tin 
plate through the various processes, not less than $20,000,000 to $26,000,000. We 
have actually increased the consuming power of the American people at home by at 
least that much. My figures are, of course, round figures, for 1 have not the data in 
my mind now of the exact amount that is jmid. But the effect of that enormously 
increased consumption by American workingmen is sufficient, even in that extreme 
case, to recoup the fanner for what supjiosedly increased price he may be compelled 
to pay for tin plate; and the argument, as I remarked a moment ago, for the general 

{ lolicy of protwtion has been so often made and in so many different phases, that 
doubt if I could furnish this commission very much information uixm that particu¬ 
lar phase of the subject. 

Q. (ByMr. Clarke. ) Sjieaking of the price of tin plate, has it not been very largely 
reduced as a result of the establishment of that industry here as compared with the 
avera^ price for 10 years prior to the enactment of the tariff of 1890?—A. Oh, there 
is no doubt of that. Tlie highest price, I Ixslieve, to which tin plate ever went was 
after the passage of tlie McKinley law and before the time it went into oiieration. 
Prior to that, I think, the averagi* price for 10 years was about $4.25 or $4.50 a box. 
Since the McKinley law went into effect, since we became large producers of tin plate, 
almost supplying the American market, I believe that the price has s^mixlicallyaiid 
for very snort times gone above that figure, but even that figure, I believe, is recog¬ 
nized to be very high even now, when'steel hillets and slieet steel and bars are up; 
that is to say, when the iron industry generally is at the zenith of its activity and 
prosperity. The price of tin plate since the McKinley law went into effect has lieen 
as low as $2.66, and the average price that we paid the foreigner prior to the McKin¬ 
ley bill would now bo thought exorbitant. 

Q. You cited tin plate as an illustration of theTxineflts which the farmer and other 
consumers derive from the protective policy. Is it in your opinion applicable to iron 
and steel industries generally?—A. Ob, undoubtedly. I live in the country where 
iron and steel have develops and made our prosperity, and yon can not get the 
farmers in that great section of the country, whicb is also a magnificent forming 
country, to consent for a moment to the proposition that we oughfnot to have had 
and ought not now to have, where necessary, a duty on products of iron and steel. 

Q. (By Eepresentative Livingston.) Would not you limit your statement? That is 
a pretty broad statement, to assort that the farmers of Ohio are universally in favor of 
a protective duty on iron and steel. Do you mean that?—A. Of course, I do not mean 
that here and there there is not somebody that is not in touch with our modem 
civilization; but take the vast IkxIv of the farmers and they are nndouBtedly in favor 
of a moderate protective tariff. If the issue of protection in Ohio was completely 
dissociated from ail others, just as in the South if it was dissociated from the rat^e 
question and so on, I think you would find tliat three-fourths or four-fifths of all the 
people would lie in favor of a protective tariff—that is, in favor of the protective tariff 
principle as it has been expressed heretofore in law. 

Q. 1 would like to have you make this discrimination, if you do not mind doing 
io—there is a difference between the tax and protection?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. You were explaining protection?—A. Exactly. 

Q. For protection’s sake?-A. Exactly. Every single duty levied not for protec¬ 
tion, and therefore upon an article not produced nor producible in this country, 
M a fax—every cent ot it. 

Q. 'Then if it is levieil on an article produced in this coun^, but not in sufficient 
unount to stimulate its production or to increase consumption, it is still a tax, is it 
rot?-A, It may be; yes. Whe.'cver it does not express practically the protwtive 
dea in effecting the preservation and improvement of the civilizatjon''of the common 
leople, then it is a tax. 
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THE EVILS OF TKUST8THEIK TENDKNCV TOWARD STATE SOCIALISM. 

Now, reverting to the matter of the relation of the trusts to the tariff, I am one of 
those who have not been able to bring myself to the view that the trosto are a good 
tiling. I have been on reisird in that respect for some years. I do not know what 
the remedy is for the evil—if it is an evil, as I assume it to be—or how we are going 
to get at it. I do not think that any set of men ran lie trusted with the power pos- 
sei^d by the combinations as we now find them. 1 think that no nonnal man 
under norma! conditions ean ever be trusted with great and, in a human sense, 
omnipotent power, and therefore when you reach that position you have the menace 
of everything conceivable. I do not doubt at all that as a physical fact of society, 
as well as an evolutionary movement in the minds of men, the trust leads to social¬ 
ism, imints inevitably to socialism, and will reach governmental socialism. This is 
because, first, of the condition of the public mind growing out of it, and, secondly, 
because whenever the people discern that instead of a number of intere^ owning 
or controlling any product or property or production or method of transportation, 
those elements are unified into one group under one mind and one control, there will 
come the temptation and the opportunity to the public to say, “Now, we discoverthat 
these enteiprises are operated by only a few for the benefit of the few; it is a per- 
feittly simple physical act for us to lay hands on them, and so we will now acquire 
and operate them for the benefit of all.” Tlie difficulties of government acquiring 
ownership and the difficulties of bringing the public mind up to the proposition of 
government ownership arise largely out of the vast contrariety of interest and own¬ 
ership. Whenever it becomes a simidc physical proposition to lay hands on that 
thing and say, “We will take that under the right of eminent domain and administer 
it for the benefit of all,” then you are likely to have that result speedily following, 
and 1 ran not think that such a result is desirable. 

Q. Now do you know where there is a syndicate, combine, or trust—call it what 
you please—that has such absolute control over the raw material and the finished 
product that it would come within your statement?—A. Oh, no. Take the iron and 
steel business; I have no idea that anybody will ever have absolute control of that, 
licrause iron ore is an almost universally distributed mineral, and so is coal. There 
has not yet been disi;overed anything that etpials the Messaba ore for Bessemer steel, 
but that is owned by many concerns; nor is there anything that is equivalent to the 
Connellsvillo coal for coke, but that is owned by several concerns. It is entirely 
true, 1 suppose, that the life of these fields, as measurtsl by the volume of ore and 
actually in sight, is not more than 50 years, say, but we have faced problems of that 
kind so often and answered them so speedily in the operation of individual enter¬ 
prise that 1 have no fear of any exhaustion of iron ore or coal. 

Q. (By Mr. Biiilups.) About what per cent of control has the United States 
Steel Corporation?—^A. I ean not say exactly. There are several strong independent 
concerns. Some of the independent corapanira are the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com¬ 
pany, the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, the Kepublic Iron and Steel Company, 
the Cambria Iron ^mpany, the Bethlehem Company, the Pennsylvania Steel Com¬ 
pany, Jones <fe lAiughlin, and Sparrows Point. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakqciiar. ) The Lackawanna Company?—^A. I was naming the very 
large ones, most of which have their own sources of supply, especially of iron ore, 
aljout which there is more talk than anything else, and these are plants which are 
able and will be able, unless the United Statra Steel Corporation unhappily absorbs 
them, to do everything that is necessary in the production of the finished article. 

KEEECT OK A REPEAL OF TARIFF DUTIES UPON TRUSTS AND INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS. 

We are about to build in my district a very large independent tin-plate plant. 
Now, if the duty'were taken on tin plate, that concern could not possibly live; it 
would die now Defore it was even started. But whenever the duty is taken off, it 
could not survive unless there is some revolution in the method of producing tin 
plate, as there has been in the production of steel rails, that shall reduce the labor cost 
to a point where we are able to take care of it. I could imagine that the United 
States Steel Corporation, constituted as it is—and that may be one of the advantaj^ 
ol a combination of tliat sort—could go on and manufacture tin plate even with the 
duty off. Of course, the first thing it would do would be to rwuce wa^; that is 
where the blow would fall first and hardest-upon labor. It might be that in the 
condition of things which would prevail in this country, they would not reduce 
labor to the point where the independent plant would have to reduce it. But with 
a concern that was making its profits along several lines of production, it might be 
“ businew proposition for them to lose money on tin ^ate in order that they 
should command the market; and the inevitable result of the taking of the duty on 
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of tin plate, for iiiataiiee, would be that the United States Steel Corporation would 
be the only ooneern in this country that would make a pound of tin plate. 

Q. (By Representative Livinoston. ) Now, there is a tm-plate trust, is there not?— 
A. The llnitm States Steel Corporation has absorbed the American Tin Plate Com- 
pajiy, which manufactured a large proportion of the tin plate pnxluced in this coun¬ 
try. I am speaking of the remedy that is to be applied, whether a reduction or 
annihilation of the tariff is the remedy to apply to the trust. It the reduction of the 
tariff or the taking off of the tariff did not reduce the rewards of labor and did not 
prevent the establishment of indeijendent tin-plate plants, then 1 would say that that 
would lie a most excellent method of dealing with the trust question. And if any- 
boily can show to me that lalior will not be reduced by so doing, then I say take off 
the tariff. 

TIIK IIKI.ATIO.V OF WAIIES TO THE |■ROTEPITVE TARIFF. 

Q. The weight sf your a.s8ertion seems to rest upon the projiosition that labor must 
not lie handicapped or embarrassed. Is it not true that the labor of this country is 
in a complete combine, and is it not true that they have their means of self-defense 
in their own liands, and that they are now from time to time absolutely dictating 
wages to manufacturers and to the railroad corporations?—A. There is undoubtedly a 
very powerful combination of labor which hasnsulted in the maintenance of a fairly 
high level of wages, and 1 doubt if those wajws could be maintained at anything like 
their present rate if it were not for the combination of lalior. 

Q. (By Mr. J.itchman.) Is it not your propo.sition, that if by reason of the repeal 
of the tariff, the industry did not exist in this country, no matter how strong the 
labor organization was, itcould not maintain wages here when there was no employ¬ 
ment?—A. Of course itcould not. I jibor has never yet been able to maintain wages 
in hard times. labor is able to extract more from capital when cimital is busy, and 
it can not extract much when capital is not busy. It is a question of power, of course, 
on either side. 

Q. (By Representative Livikoston. ) These labororganizations are intelligent, their 
chiefs and boards of dijectors are just as intelligent as any that can be found among 
the manufacturers?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Will they not through that combination protect themselves in any event, and 
get their share of whatever the linishe<l iiroduct sella for? Will they not take care 
of themselves?—A. Very likely they will; but then wages bccomesan arbitrary ques¬ 
tion. It does not matter much whether the laborers get their share of the price of 
the finished article if that share is not enough for them to live on and leave them a 
surplus. If the price of the finished article is low, then that pricai gauges and gov¬ 
erns the wage that is the reward for their lalior. If the price is high, then it is as 
you say; they have the power to get a larger portion of the price for which the prod¬ 
uct sells. That they get all they are entitled to is a proposition which the labor 
leader will absolutely deny, and 1 do not suppose that they <lo get it all. 

Q. I did not mean to convey that idea, of course, that they were given all they 
were entitled to.—A. Well, of course, if they do not get all they are entitled to, they 
have not as much power as the man on the other side has. 

Q. You think not?—A. No; undoubtedly tjiey have not as much power as the 
other side, because in the last analysis capital tan lie idle and labor can not. I sup¬ 
pose that is all there is that really differentiates between the power of the one and 
the jiower of the other. I.abor has just as much jxiwer to stop the wheels as capital 
has; but when they are Ixith stopped, capital can live, and labor can not. 

Q. (By Mr. Cuarkk.) Can labor get a share of the profit unless there is a profit?— 
A. I never heard that it could. Of course labor sometimes gets wages when there is 
no profit to the manufacturer. 

What I was going to say in conclusion upon that phase is this,-that no man who 
comprehends and believes in the principle of a protective tariff ought to asi^rt that 
there is any distinction between the application of that tariff to an industrial com¬ 
bination and to an individual manufacturer in the same industry. That is to say, 
that principle of protection is always to be applied for the benefit of labor; and where 
labor needs it to maintain the rewanl of labor, 't does not matter who employs that 
labor, whether it is some one that extracts loo much from the people or someli^v 
thatdoes notextract enough. If you apply that simple test, then you have the phil¬ 
osophy of protection. 

WHAT CONHTITlITm .1 I'KOl'KK BEf'IFRIKTTY POLICY. 

The second point which 1 had in mind to make wan that our system of reciprocity 
ought to be developed in accordance with this principle. It should not be the 
reciprocity that takes or threatens to take his work from a single .Aanerican working- 
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man. That reciprocity should be applied to tliosc tilings which wo do not produce, 
making it a lever in our hands to (feveloii tliat narrow line of American products 
which we can sell abroail. But 1 think those (lersons mistake the view of protei;- 
tionists wlio assert that we are to Imy from a given country soinetliiug which we 
ourselves can make, in order that we may sell to that country something that we make. 
That is not reciprocity according to our view of it. Keidprocity, accortling to our view, 
means this: There are many millions of dollars’ worth of things tliat we must buy 
from other people, and that kind of trade can be useil to make those people buy 
what we produce. 

tf. (By Mr. FAKQtrnAii.) SupjHise, by way of reciprocity, you take 25 ]ier cent off 
of French wines and silks; where would that leave California and the wine-iiroducing 
parts of this country, ami New Jersey and Pennsylvania with their manufactures of 
silk?—A. Of course I sjieak only as one having general knowledge of it. It would 
destroy them, 1 suppose. 

Q. Eutindy?—A. Yes; or lower wages to an undesirable )ioint. 

Q. Do you think that the general iirinciple of reciprocity is a fair system in the 
fiscal arrangeinents of a country?—A. My notion offhand is that it is if it is fairly 
rccijirocal; that it is fair, for instance, for us to say to France, ‘‘ We will buy from you 
tilings that we must buy somewhere if you will buy from us,” and to carry that out 
so that France would liave more of our trade than England, if England did not 
reciiirocally buy from us. If there W'a-s a .sliding tariff—a maximum and a mini¬ 
mum, within which the President would have the right to move—to l«! applied 
for tin purpose of developing our ex])ort trade as a reward for the things vvbicli we 
could not produce that we Isiught from other countries, it would lie philosophic and 
it would tie right. 

y. But your discussion is entirely on the theory that you are talking alsiut nations. 
Trade is between individuals, not nations.—A. I undeiutand, of course. 

y. Twenty or 30 silk ow'iiers or maniifactim^rs in this country do not constitute 
the United States lioing business witli France at all. Your reeiiirocity treaty has 
nothing to do with that. We are dealing with individuals in (treat Britain, as we 
are in France, and they are dealing with us. There is no use of making an inter¬ 
national matter of reciprocity.—.4. The individual, of course, must recognize tlie 
duty that is put upon the products of a country with which lie trades. I do not see 
how we can have any reciprocity resiieeting silk excejit as a matter of sale by us. 
We arc making silk. 

Q. Suppose we have free sugar producing countries, and reciprocity is proposeil by 
one of them, and jiossibly two of them are left out. Do you think it is fair for the 
general industries of this country to admit by recijirocal treaties the sugar of that 
country only?—A. 1 think not. Of course, all trade is selfish, and this ijiuistion of 
selfishness lias to lie auswereit whenever a practical question of legislation or treaty 
is before us. 

(i. What becomes of your argument of conserving the American wage if you intend 
to favor any reciprocal treaties that have been presented to the Senate for ratiticat ion— 
treaties that imiiair the American wage and take away American capital?—A. Well, 
1 have not had much sympathy with the reciprocal treaties which I have observed 
recently negotiated. I notice Congress has not had, either, 
y. (BylVfr. Litciiman.) Do not most of the treaties with the leading nations of 
the earth contain what is called the “favored-nation clause?”—A. Undoubtedly. 

y. Then, can you establish a system of reciprocity such as you suggest without 
ninning against that favored-nation clause?-A. Well, I want to be understood as 
speaking academically on the subject of reciprocity. It is a practical ()uestion to be 
solved in the future, but 1 think it is really philosophical and proper. The favored- 
nation clause, however, is a thing that a short time is suflic.ient to get rid of. 

y. (By Representative Livingsto.n.) When the (lovernment steps in and controls 
tile raw material that goes into the product, and then protects the finished product, 
is not the nation controlling that article?—A. Undoubtedly, in that sense. 

y. Is not the United States doing the' trading with France instead of the individ¬ 
ual?—A. My answer to that was that no man could deal by way of import or export 
with any other country without reference to the tariff laws of the country. That is 
what I meant by my answer. 

y. If you are seeking the individual’s trade in England, would it not depend very 
mrgely on the advant^es that the Government givw yon, and the disadvantages the 
Englishman had on that side, whether you got that tnuie?—A. Certainly. 

y. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does it not take this phase, that the legislation of the 
government should be exercised in such a way that it should encourage individual 
tr^c?-A. Precisely. 

Q. And if you can not liave a tariff by individuals, you must have it by govern¬ 
ment?—A. Exactly; as I understand it, tlie economic or the philosophic justification 
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of the protective tariff is, that the government does a thing which the individual can 
not possibly do for himself; otherwise it is mere paternmism. But the individual 
can not compete with tho civilization abroad. Tho tariff protects his opportunity. 

TUG GVIle OF INUISCBIMINATS IMMIGBATION. 

Q. (By Mr. PinLUPs.) Have yon covered tho three poiifts which you suggested?— 
A. The third point was tnat I think our industrial conditions have been very adversely 
affected by the practically indiscriminate immigration which has come into this coun¬ 
try in the last 3^ years, and that in many instances the wage rate has been thereby 
demoralized; it is a matter worthy of the attention of this Industrial Commission. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make in regard to remedial legislation along the 
line of immigration?—A. I think that all practical results that are needed at present 
are to be derived from the passage of such a bill as that known as the Ixxlge bill. 
A slight educational qualification will practically accomplish all that the friends of 
the proposition for the restriction of immigration think is necessary. 

THE qllESTION OK A PBAimCAL BEMKDY FOB THE EVILS OF TBITSTS. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Can you not give the commission some sug¬ 
gestion as to the control or regulation of these combines or trusts that have that 
immense power that you refer to? Have you not some idea on that subject?—A. 
Well, I wish that I could. I would lie very glad to do so, because while there are 
certain advantages always derivable from the combination of human effort, I think 
that notwithstanding those advantages, the effect of such combinations is altogether 
injurious; at any rate, the evils overtalance the lienofits. I wish that I had some 
practical method to suggest. We have auti-tru.st laws in the various states. I do not 
know why they are not enforced, unless it is thought that they are not effective as 
they are now framed. I have heard of tlie suggestion of publicity. 1 think that 
might be a scratch on the surface, but I do not think it would go to the heart of tho 
evil to know how much money these concerns make, which w'ould be all that pub¬ 
licity would amount to.' It may be that we are merely in a stage of evolution that is 
to lead to the governmental socialism to which I referred a while ago. I must say 
that I think this commission has Iieen and is giving more careful attention to the 
problem of the trusts than any body of men that we have ever had, for the reason 
that the commission came into life jus( at the moment when the trust projected 
itself before the public eye. You have obtained such a vast amount of information 
from all sources that you ought to be able to formulate a plan much more satisfac¬ 
torily than anybody else. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) May not combinations be an evolution in the business world 
without necessarily leading to socialism?—A. That may be so. I have only indicated 
that as one of the po^ible results. The fundamental objection that 1 have to them, 
in which I seem to differ from many others, is that I never knew any combination 
or individual who had power, that exercised that power wisely or in any other way 
than selfishly. 

BELATION OF LABGE COMBINATIONS TO THE PlfBLIC—THE STANDABU OIL COMPANY. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What do you say with respect to the argument of the 
champions of the combinations, that they effect great economies, and that whether 
or nut they cheapen articles of manufacture to individuals, there is great opportunity 
for them to do so?—A. I have no doubt there is a great opportunity to rwuce the 
cost of the article, but I have no idea that the public is going to get verybauch bene¬ 
fit from it. Take the ems of the United Stato Steel Corporation, which has fifteen 
hundred millions of securities, common and preferred stock and bonds. Now, those 
properties, did not cost one-third of tha^ and they were not bought at a bargain; 
that is to say, they were built up on legitimate business bases, and not by reason of 
some special information of the location of some plentiful deposit, or anything else. 
They were all built up in the usual course of proofing. Now, the people who hold 
these securities are going to demand a return upon them, and if they receive any full 
return even for what they have paid for those securities in the market, they are going 
to extract something from the public. I know that it was said as to the Standard 
Oil Company that it had reduced the cost. Undoubtedly it did reduce the cost; but 
to say that is begging the question, for the cost would have been reduced still more 
if competitive enterprise bad continued in the business. I do not think it can be 
said that there has been any great service rendered ip the public when the market 
value of the securities of the Standard Oil Company is approximately eight hundred 
millions, based solely upon the earning power of that which cost apjg^kimately one- 
tenth of that. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How ranch have their dividends been in the meantime?— 
A. I have paid no attention to that. I know that you can judge of that by the 
enormous present market value of the stock, due to the fact that while the cost of 
the article has been reduced to the public they have had practically absolute domina¬ 
tion of the market, and the public has probably paid $8 where it would have paid $1 
under the competitive system. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Do you know of any oil companies outside of the Standard 
Oil Company?—A. Not now. 

Q. You think there are none?—A. I am not familiar with all the concerns in the 
oil business. The largest competitor wo knew of in our section of the country was 
aiworW by it just a few weeks ago, so 1 am informed. 

Q. I wanted to ask if you knew whether they were getting the same price for their 
oil as the Standard Oil Company?—A. Very likely they were. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I want to know whether you believe that it is economic¬ 
ally proper that there should be three or four different commissions between the 
producer of coal, tor example, and the consumer, and whether you lielieve that this 
combination which is going on in the industrial world will ho tlio means of eliminat¬ 
ing these middlemen between the producer of an article and the consumer?—A. 
Undoubtedly. Nothing could lie more ideal than combination under control imd 
dirtiction, and not governed by the selfish demands of men, because there you bring 
the thing produceii to the consumer with the least possible exia nse. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you think that an absolute monopoly can lie obtained 
except in the case of a natural monopoly or a monotmly created by a patent?—A. 
I think that practically we can get that sort of a control. I think the railroails are 
rapidly getting to that. 

Q. You have already siiggesteil that the remedy to that may come in government 
control?—A. Precisely. 

Q. Now, then, could you reach that condition of alisolute control except in the 
«ise of something tliat was of itself a natural monoixily, so called, or a monoiioly 
created by a patent?—A. Theoretically, I suppose not, but practically we have an 
illustration of that sort of thing in some lines of business. I do not want to touch 
upon a field that I have no right to enter, but tlie popular understanding is that the 
Standard Oil Company fixes the price of oil in this country. 

Q. Does the Standard Oil Company own the oil fields of Texas, so far as you 
know?-A. Well, the newsmiier reports are that they have taken the output, have 
made a contract with Mr. Guffey’s people. 

Q. Will they not buy the output of any producer?—A. I suppose they are the best 
purchasi'rs, and they might buy the output of any. They have the same power to 
fix the priie of what they buy as to fix the price of what they sell. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Well, do they or do they not fix tlie priix) of oil, regard¬ 
less of the exchanges?—A. 1 suppose so. That is the popular imjiression. 

THE RELATION OP TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS TO THE TARIFF. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you any opinion to express with regard to the 
proposisi remedy for the evils of trusts m the so-called Babcock bill, which was 
introduced in the last Congress, and which, I understand, will bo reintroduced at 
the coming session of Congress?—A. I assumed that I liad already answered that 
question by the general trend of my rompks. Certainly, wherever the element of 
labor does not enter to an extent to require that it he protected, in order that thoM 
who labor should have the opportunity to maintain their mode of living, then there is 
no need for the tariff, and tJie Babcock bill would be right; but I oppose that kind 
of liOTslation because it absolutely destroys the possibility of independent plants 
making the thinra that are protected by the present tariff law, and simpW puts 
weapons into the hands, and strength into the body, of the combination itself. 

Q. Your answer, then, is that the Babcock bill is in the interest particularly of the 
United States Steel Coloration?-A. I say that the result of that sort of thing 
vonld be to advantage that corporation more than anything else. It would absolutely 
lestroy all independent effort along those lines, and it would strike a blow at the 
alior emplOTed by the UniUxl States Steel Corporation. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Have you any knowledge of the enterprise in Nova Scotia 
riown as the Dominion Coal Company?—A. 1 have heard something of it. 

Q. What would be the effeid; of this rmluction of the tariff on that industry, do 
oil think?—A. I think that the Dominion Company could sell over here all they 
ould make. 

Q. Do you think it would be wise to precipitate a tariff discussion on the Xlnit^ 
tales at the present time?-A. I ought to have said something at the beginning in 
iswer to that question. I am sure that we are getting along very well now, and we 
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are getting along largely, as we claim, because of our tariff Ic^slation, and it would 
be exceedingly unfortunate from a business point of view to introduce any element 
of unrest into the business conditions of the country. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) You have expressed your omiosition to so-called trusts and 
combinations. Do you know of any trust or combination in this country whose 
existence depends ujion the protective tariff, or which in your opinion is a legitimate 
outgrowth of protection?—A. There is part, for instance, ef the United State Steel 
Corporation, tlie tin-plate industry, in which, as the industry could not have been 
born without the protective tariff, it is safe to say that there would not have been 
any trust but for the protective tariff. The weeds may grow more rankly because 
there is a sun, Hud would die if there was no sun, but in no other aspect docs the 
tariff bear any relation to the trust. In the [lottoi y business, in china and white 
ware, there could be no industry at all but for the protBctive tariff. There is no 
combination or trust. There might be, liecause whether there will be a trust in 
pottery depends gpon exactly the same forces that control trusts in other lines of 
business. But, as it is, the industry has gone on for many years, and there is, so 
far as I know, no sign of any combination; and if there should be, it would not 
at all change the relation of the tariff to the labor employed in those potteries that 
would make up that ultimate trust. It is plain to be seen that you can not apply 
any different rule to the lalior employed by a trust than to the labor employed by 
those who are not in a trust. 

Q. Do you know of any tnists or combinations in (Jrcat Britain?—A. There are 
undoubtedly many tiusts in (Ircat Britain, just as there would be trusts here with¬ 
out a tariff. 

Q. What kind of a tariff has Great Britain—a protective tariff or a free-trade 
tariff?—A. It is, of course, popularly understood to la? a free-trade country. 

Q. Then, if trusts exist in a free-trade country, it does not follow from the fact 
that trusts are in a protective country that they are the outgrowth of protection?— 
A. It certainly does not. 

HBMEDIES FOB THE EVILS OF TRUSTS—STATE AND NATIONAL CONTROL. 

Q. (By Mr. FABorttAR.) You spoke of the danger of these large capitalizations of 
industry. As a lawyer, do you believe that the State can create a corporation with 
any capitalization?—A. Oh, undoubtedly. 

Q. You think that the State of New .Icrsey can create a corporation with a capital 
of one thousand million jiLSt as readily as one with a capital of one million?—A. The 
State is sovereign and can do what it pleases. 

Q. And the State under that sovereignty could also create a corporation with a 
capital of two thousand million —ml Ubilutn'!—\. Undoubtedly. 

(h Now, what protection have the other 14 States in the Union from a State like 
New .Tersey, that can by merger make what you would call a monster in industry 
and a dangerous feature that will lead up to state socialism? Is there any law 
to limit these capitalizations?—A. Undoubtedly. The States themselves only permit 
the corporations of other States to do busine.ss within tbem under such rules as 
they see fit to lay down, and every State has it within its power to deal drastically 
with that phase. Of course, as a practical (pfestion, we have this: That here is a 
great combination of lapital that has f.50,000,000 or S100,000,000 investeii in labor- 
employing enterprises in a single State, and you may talk ns glibly as you please in 
a rhetorical way aliout what the State is going to do with that gigantic combination 
that is thus going to lay its hands oii the throat of the people, but it is another thing 
when jiou say to that corporation, “You shall not do business in this Slate,” and 
thus wipe out of existence the enterprises in which the hundred million dollars 
are invested and wherein many thousand persons are employed. It becomes a 
question of praidical importance which we are slow to approach and answer in a 
way which will prevent that combination from doing business. 

Q. What are yon going to do with a corporation incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey with a billion dollars capital which enters into interstate commerce? 
What authority have the other States to shut that out from interstate commerce?—A. 
There is not anything that can prevent the shipment of tlie products between the 
Slates by the States. I thought you meant the right of the corporation to do business 
within the State. The State is, of course, powerless in the matter of interstate 
commerce. 

Q. In the regulation, then, of your so-called trusts or combines, how do you intend 
to get that regulation? Through national legislation, if you can not do it through 
Slate control?—A. An approach to that was made at the session of Congress a year 
ago—at the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress. Whether it is workable or not I 
can not say, but I have no doubt that our later'light would suggest vgfv many practical 
and wise improvements upon that, which would be effective. That plan provided for 
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a method of makine it unlawful to transport goods that were made by illegal combi¬ 
nations, and provided a certain kind of marking of those goods, and for their con¬ 
fiscation. That did not pass the Senate, and of course is not a law, but it shows the 
first in the development of the Congressional mind as acting from the people’s 
view of it. 

Q. (By Mr. PHlUiiPS.) That was an amendment to the Sherman Act,_was it not?— 
A. No; that was an orimnal act; it was an original act called the Littlefield Act. 

Q. But it did embody the Sherman Act and add to it, did it not?—A. Oh, it may 
have been an amendment to the Sherman interstate-commerce iu:t. 

y. Was that passed unanimously by the House?—A. There was a very large 
majority. 

OVEBCAPITAI.IZATION AND ITS RKSOI.TH. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabouhar.) You spoke of the seeming overcapitalization of the United 
States Steel Corporation, saying that there was about onc-third, probably, of tangible 
assets. Their stock, however, sells at par, does it not?—A. Their preferred sells 
at about par and their common at about 60. 

Q. Do you know of any stock sold in any reasonably large quantity on any stock 
exchange in the whole world which is not sold at the earning power of the stock?— 
A. That is just exactly the point I make. Those stocks are sold upon the basis of 
their supposed earning jxiwer, and their earning power, in the public mind, in the 
mind of the investor, is fixed by the fact that the concern is nearly a monopoly, and 
therefore can control the market and fix prices. That is what it is that makes the 
market price so largely in excess of the actual value of the property. 

Q. And yet you would say that it is the custom of all stock exchanges of the world 
to buy and sell stocks on their earning power, their dividend power?—A. Practiiailly, 
that is so. 

Q. Do you think there is any way of making a law, by Congress or otherwise, to 
save inve.stor8 from Ixiing shorn by organizations of money?—A. No; I am not 
synipathizing with anytxidy that is trying to make money by manipulating stocks. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Wasiiinoton, D. C., June II, ISOl. 


TESTIMONY OF GEOROE GUNTON, 

Preddmt iif TmtHvle of Sociol K-onomim. 

The commission met at 11 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 12.20 
]). m. Oeorj 5 e (lunton, of New Y’ork City, President of the Institute of Social Econ¬ 
omics, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

CKBSONAl. STATEMENT OK THE WITNESS. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and mldress.-A. My name is George 
Giinton; address, 41 Union square, New York City. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. • President of the Institute of Social Economics. 

Q How long has that institute been established?—A. SincolSOO. T amalsoeditor 
of Gunton’sMagazine, and author of the following liooks; Wealth and Progress, 1887 
(Appleton); Principles of Social Economics, 1891 (Putnam); Trasts and the Public, 
1899 (Appleton); Outlines of f5ocial I'kionomics, 1900 (Appleton); Outlines of Politi¬ 
cal Science, 1901 (Appleton). 

Q. Has the institute, and have you personally, given special consideration to the 
subject of the tariff, especially very recently, in ite relation to trusts and combina¬ 
tions?—A. I have given very close consideration to those two subjects, and have 
uiaiie some investigations regarding them which cover a great many years. 

MANNER IN WHICH WITNESS rRorOSEI) TO DISCUSS THE TARIFF. 

Q. Will you please proceed in your own way to express your views on the general 
subject of the tariff, ajid the specific subject of the tariff in relation to tnists and 
combinations?—A. The question of the tariff is, to my mind, a strictly economic one. 
Like all economic questions, it has to do with the welfare of the nation. With your 
permission, I shall devote myself to the questions that have been covered specifically 
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by some witnesses you have had before you on the other side. It occurred to me 
that it would be perhaps better to have the same questions dealt with from the dif¬ 
ferent points of view rather than to have another set of questions, or perhaps another 
treatment aloim different lines, that would not be quite comparable. You have had 
recently Mr. Mward Atkinson' and Mr. Holt.* Mr. Atkinson dealt lai^ly with 
theory, and Mr. Holt with facts.* 

# 

OPPOSITK CONCEPTIONS OE THE TERM “I’REEIKIM.” 

I think that at the outset it is important to state from the protectionist point of 
view what protection is as a philosophic principle. Mr. Atkinson, and for that 
matter nearly alt who treat the subject from the free trade point of view, proceed 
upon the hypothesis that alt that is needed is freedom, and Jiy freedom they mean, 
“Stand oB and let each fellov. fight it out.” Now, that is a misconception of free¬ 
dom. There are really two kinds of freedom; there is the freedom of the sav^ 
and tho freedom of eivilization. The freedom of the savage is to have no protection 
except what his own muscles and his own alertness in running can give him. He 
protects nobody, and nobody protects him; he has no friends, and ho is friendly to 
nob^y. That is the freedom of non-interference, and the ixsonle who have that 
kind of freedom have the least liberty of any people in tho world. They are the 
poorest; they are tho most easily terrified; they can travel tho leastdistance in safety, 
and get the least out of nature arid the universe of anybody on the earth. The 
freedom of civilization is the freedom that not only goes with, but necessarily implies, 
protection. It is the freedom that comes from society, doing for and with others, 
and it always depends on society giving the individual the protection, and tho indi¬ 
vidual giving society the benefit of his activities. Therefore to sjieak of freedom in 
the abstract, and say, “ All you need is to withdraw barriers or withdraw restrictions,” 
is both misleading and incorrect. Tho mere with<lrawal of restrictions does not 
necessarily give freedom. On tho contrary, there is no freedom that is worth having 
and that anybody values that does not come with anil does not remain by virtue of 
societary protection. 

THE HELATION OK KUEEIMIM TO X.VTION.U, IIEVEUICMENT. 

In reference to national development this subject of freedom is a very important 
consideration. The theory of absolute freedom is represented by non-restriction, 
which is logically anarchy. It means no mivernmcnt, hands off, hands off, hands 
off until you get to the vanishing point. The logic of Mr. Atkinson’s thinking, if 
he had tne courage to carry it out, as ho sometimes does, is anarchy. I heard 
him say once at a dinner of economists in New'York, as illustrating this point, 
that the only way to have good money was to have absolutely free banking, let 
everybody start a bank and issue money just as he pleased, and tho best money 
would win the day. Ho evidently had not learned of Gresham’s law, which has 
demonstrated that the worst money wins the day. This question of freedom is a 
very elusive one. Mr. Bryan in his tw'o campaigns has iiaseil the most taking of 
all his pleas—and they are very taking—on the idea of freedom, and his great idea 
is the freedom to coin money. Now, the benefit to society does not d^nd always 
on the absolute right of the individual to do juSt what ho pleases. It depends on 
the opportunities for him to do that which is brat for society as a whole. 

With reference to national development, which is an important point in the con¬ 
sideration of the taritt and of large corporations, tho theory of our friends on the 
other side is that a nation should be left free by its government and by all associated 
action to follow the lines of industry that each individual can do brat, ^hat is to 
say, let alone entirely, every man will find his best place and do that which is best 
for society and for the development of the natural resources of the nation. That is 
a very huniliar proposition. I regard that as the very essence of fallacy; that it is 
not uie function of statesmanship to develop tho natural resourcra of the nation, 
wood, coal, iron, etc., but rather to develop the civilization of its people. The 
question is whether the civilization of the people should depend upon digging coal 
and cutting lumber, or whether tho digging of coal and the cutting of lumber enqnld 
be adjust to the channels of the development of the people. To my mind it is 
a question between what we call natural selection and scientific selection. Natural 
selection is that of the barbarian and the savage, which says if digging ixial is the 
brat thing you can do, dig coal, although other conditions could easily bo made by 
which you might do something very much better. On the other hand, scientific 
sel^ion would ask; What type of industries tend- most tq develop tho civilization 
of a nation? > 

------ —— ^ 


I See I>p. 5I7-SS1. 


>Sco pp. .Vi2-,WZ. 
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NATIONAF, J>KVkU)PMKNT IS l.AROUtA' JFEPENnBNT III-OX TUB IlIVKUStKICA'IlON (IB 
IBIHISTBIKS. 

I tliink thcrp is nothing clearer in history than this fact, namely, tliat tiie typo 
and character of the civilization of every nation, regardless of religion or form of 
government, is mainly molded hy the character of the occupations of the |ieople. 
People go aliout their business to get a living, and they take on whatever they touch 
ill tnat pursuit; and if their living hikes them up against pine trees and corncobs, 
then they get the infiuence of pine trees and corncolis. If their industry fakes them 
into a siiecialized and highly socialized society, then they get the influence of culti¬ 
vation which comes from a highly diversified society. The question, then, is purely 
one of industries; and I submit that history, ancient and modem, in anv of the 
sjiheres of the globe will bear out this statement, that no nation makes any 
comparative progress whose industries are substantially iinifomi .and monoto¬ 
nous. In other words, there is not a case in the history of the human race of a nation 
rising in intelligence, culture, power, wealth, or civilization, without liavinga consider¬ 
able portion of diveraifiedartistic, manufacturing, and mechanical industries. Purely 
crudeand extractive iiidustriesare monotoniziligand non-socializing, and they always 
result, comimratively Bfieaking, in a state of backwardness in wages, social culture, 
intelligence, and wealth. If you take the wages of the different groups of the world— 
and when I B|)eak of wages in this connection I do not mean that I iK'lieve in the 
theory that tl cro is an “ American rate” of wages. There is not. They vary all the 
way from 75 cents to $10 a day. But there is a rate of wages that is sulislaiitially 
uniform in grouiis of industries and localities. Now, if you take the case of countries 
tliatarcexclusively law-materialiirodneing, like Uiissiaand Indiaaiid South America, 
you will find that the wages are lowest in the rural jiarts, and that they rise as you 
near the cities and centers of civilization. That is true of localities in countries, 
and it is also true of countries as compared with each other. It is true in this coun¬ 
try as between the country and the small town, Ihe small city and the large city. 
It is true in this country as a whole as compared with any agricultural country. 
It is true of Kiigl.and as compared with any other country in Enroiw. It is true the 
world over, and it means that the initial point of national development is the 
diversification of industries. 

Moreover, with these lU'grecs of (liversiflcation conn's diivelopment in every phase 
of human freedom. You can almost deteniiine the religion, the form of govern¬ 
ment, and the general condition of countries by the wage mercury. If yon taken 
nation where the Ix'st wage group is lailow 15 or 20 cents a day, tliat nation is pagan 
in its religion, and despotic in its political institutions, and practically stupid in its 
social life. If the wages are alsive 20 cents, you will probably find Christianity 
in some form. If the wages are below 40 cents, the country will be Catholic. 
I do not say that with any disnispect at all. It will be a religion that is largely 
under authority—that is what I mean—and that conntrv’s iiolities will also lie 
comparatively despotic and its social freedom practically nil. If the wages amount 
to nearly a dollar a day, you have nmcheil a country where there is some evi¬ 
dence o{ freedom of opinion in religion; yon will find constitutional government 
either in its beginnings or in a considerable development. And if the rate is .above 
one dollar and one dollar and fifty cents a day, you will find religious freedom, and, 
either actually or in the making, democracy in governmeiit. 

Now, it would seem that progress follows the lino of diversifiiation of industries, 
the development of complex occupations. To my mind, therefore, the first principle 
of statesmanship is to consider not what the prii'o of the particular articles iiiay be, 
but how the direction of the industry can be made to lead toward diversification. 
Of course, there is no such thing as getting something for nothing. A nation does 
not get civilization for nothing. It always costs something, and we would not 
ajipreciate it if it did not. Therefore, in giving direction to tlie forces that lead to 
diversiflcation, and thereby ultimately bring about national prosperity, the national 
liolicy comes In. 

THE mSTINCTlO.N llOTWBEN CnOTBlTlON ABl) PATBKHAl.ISM. 

Now, what shall the nation do? The question is how to promote pnjgress, not 
only without taking away freedom, but rather so as to encourage the j(rowth of 
freedom at the same time. Here we come to the question of paternalism. Our 
friends on the other side are rather prone—indeed I think thiw rather like—to mix 
terms a little. Perhai* they lieliove a little in the confusion of tongues, and they do 
like to call protection, paternalism. Yet protection properly applied and understood 
IS not paternalism. Itaternalism is doing for the individual, always doing for him. 

762-39 
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Opening a soup kitchen is paternalism, and we have beeen forced to have a little of 
that sometimes. Giving something, supplying the individual, is paternal. Protec¬ 
tion is protecting the opportunities for the individual to do for himself. If you tell 
me that the tariff is paternal, then I want you to tell me what it gives other than 
opwrtunit);. If it gives only opportunities, then it is protective. Now, that is 
rather an important distinction tetween the two, and one which is necessary 
to a clear understanding of the term protection. Hence, If by protection we mean 
protection of opportunity, then the whole community should hold the protectionist 
strictly to the principle of protecting opportunity only, and not let any public policy 
pass over into the paternal. In reference specifically to the tariff, what a nation 
should do is to protect the opportunities of its people. Government came into 
existence for just that purpose. „ 

THK NATION MUST l■KOTB<T ITS Kl-ONOMIC I.IKR AOAINST l/IWKB FORMS. 

What should Im the principle of this jwrticular protection? To my mind there 
is only one thing that is worth protecting by government—^the superior element 
against the inferior. The inferior is not entitled to protection, and does not need it. 
It is a peculiar fact in all progress that as we advance we become loss capable of pro¬ 
tecting ourselves. As we rise morally, physically, and socially, we take on new 
powers and lose some old ones. I suspect that there is not a gentleman in this room 
who would feel competent to protect himself against Sitting Bull or his descendants, 
or against .John L. Sullivan or any of his people. Why? Because their power is in 
the biceps; you have lost that jxiwer. Your ancestors had that power, but you have 
taken on another form; you nave risen to a point where you have higher duties. 
When the individual lost the power to protect him.self because lie had something else 
better to do, he had to rely for nrotecition against the lower forms upon the very 
development that brought that alioiit—society in its collective form, which through 
its government sulistitutetl the policeman’s club for the muscles of the individual. 

Now, in relation to industries that same thing is true. If a nation has risen to a 
point where by virtue of its social conditions its people must have a higher standard 
of living than some other nations, that involves a greater expensivenoss to each indi¬ 
vidual, and if there is any test of civilization it is in the dearness of the man. A cheap 
man never gave high civilization in the world, never gave a strong nation, nor did 
anything else that was worth remembering. When, through the social conditions 
the average laborer and citizen liecoines expensive, he is a factor in the economic life 
of the nation. There is the item of cost. Now, if that item of co.st handicaps a pro- 
diKxir in one country as against another producer in another country, it is for the 
government, or the society, or the civilization to say whether the opportunity to pro¬ 
duce and continue the industry on the basis of that cost shall be maintained. 

fO.Ml'KTlTIOX SHOUI.O BK WAOKI) ON TUB CI.ANK OK THE IIIUIIKK CIVII.IZATION. 

If the manufacturer is handicapped by the greater labor cost, there is an element 
of superiority. The dear man is the element of superiority. It is the duty of the 
nation to protect that sujieriority against the inferiority in any other' nation. That 
can not be done by the Govenimerit’s fixing the prices of things nor by fixing the 
wages. It can not be done by any paternal process that you can introduce. It can 
only be done by the community through its government saying, “ Wo will fix the 
plane upon which competition shall take place in this market—not in any other; but 
we will fix the plane upon which it shall take place in this market, and that plane 
is the plane of the labor cost of the American laborer. ’ ’ There is the principle of pro¬ 
tection. Your mere freedom is savagery at that point; it is not freedom at all; tak¬ 
ing the Government away is not freedom, but anarchy. Such a policy says to the 
people who have acquired some freedom, who have advanced a certain stage above 
the rest, “Fight it out with tho.«) fellows below.” But if you fight it out with the 
fellows below, you have to fight it out on their plane, and if you fight it out on their 
plane they will beat you, because you have lost the power to fight it out on their 
plane. What we m,y, and what scientific protection says, is that they shall fight it 
out on our piano and not on theirs. We say to the man on the lower plane: “You 
must fight it out on a higher plane; if you can not reason you can not act. The 
intelligent and cultivated man shall not be forced to drop to your plane to settle it. 
You must rise to his plane or you can not communicate with him.” 

The principle that would apply to all nations everywhere is that the competition 
between nations should be on the basis of the higher civilization. If, for ethical, 
economic, or other reasons, anyone wants the advantage of the market of this country, 
that person must have it only by rising to our plane of doing busing,'and must not 
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expose ua to the dinulvantege of dropping to his plane. It is a principle that is not 
less universal than the human race, that he who succeeds establishes the inethwls of 
his own success. If a bas(iball pitcher wins by a new curve, the other pitchers have to 
ieam that curve because that becomes the established method of success. Now, if the 
(.■oini)etition between this country and any other becomes such that we are defeated by 
a barbarous element, the element that we have iiassed by, namely, cheap labor—if wo 
are lieaten by tliat method, that is the method that will be ariopted because it succeeds. 
When you are beaten, you look to see how the other fellow teats you. Yon ask, how 
did he do it? Yon find that he had cheap labor; then that is what you must have. 
But if we insist that that element shall be oliminate<l from the proi)osition, we then 
say that with that element out, others are at liberty to comiretc. Now, if another 
nation wins, it must win by scientific methods; it must win by sujjerior maiJiincry, 
superior or^nization, superior skill. Whoever wins by sujierior skill establishes 
the methods of his success, and that means establishing tetter methods. And that is 
why the success of new machinery knocks old machinery into old iron, tecause the 
metluxi which succeeds is that which all competitors are (»mpelled to adopt. 

DKKINmON OF PBOTKCTION. 

Protection, in its strictly scientific aspect, consists in preventing, by such non- 
itah'mal methods as can within governmental authority Isi devised, any element of a 
lower civilization from being the means of industrial success against tbe elements of 
a higher civilization. 

Whereupon, at 1 o’cloc,k p. m., the commission took a recess until 2 o’clock. 


The commission met at 2.15 p. m., after recess, Vice-Ohairman Phillips presiding. 

Prof. Gkobob Gunton, again on the stand and examination resumed as follows; 

KXTBNT TO WHICH IIOVBKNMKNl' IS RESIWSmLB FOR THF, KESULTS OF ITO I'KOrKCTIVE 

FOUCY. 

ti. (By Beiiresentative Livinosto.v. ) If the Government furnishes the opportunity, 
is the Government not indirectly rcs|xmsible for whatever grows out of it?—.\. it 
sixims not. ff you give your tey an education, von are not resjxmsible if he does 
not make goixl use of it; but you are responsible for his ignorance if you do not give 
him an eilucation. 

tf. Does the Govermneut simply protect the opportunity and not the thing itself?— 
A. Yes; that is right; it protects the opportunity for a man to do. 

Q. Taking your simile, if 1 give my boy an education and he becomes learned and 
wise and practically useful, I certainly d^ene some credit for that?—A. Why, you 
have done your duty, and I do not know as one is entitled to any credit for doing 
his duty. 

Q. Well, I will put it in another way. If I take your son, to whom I am under 
no riarental or cii it obligation at all, and give him an education and he becomes wise 
and good, in that case I ought to be credited to that extent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose, then, that the Government takes my enterprise or industry, and pro¬ 
tects my finished product against all foreign markets to the extent that I can become 
wealthy and indejiendent, a Carnegie or a J. Pierixmt Moi^n. Is not the Govern¬ 
ment responsible for the aggregation of that wealth in my hands?—A. The Govern¬ 
ment is responsible for tbe opixirtunity to develop the wealth. If by any subseipient 
conditions or influences that opportunity has been iierverted, the Government is not 
responsible for that. That neMS further action on somebody’s part to prevent the 
evil. There is proliably no opjiortunity for good that is not capable of perversion 
for evil. 

tf If the Government does that for 1 man or 1,000, and fails to do it for 100 or 5,000, 
is not that unqualified paternalism?—A. No; that would not te paternalism. That 
would te unfair. They are not the same. Paternalism is paternalism. There is 
lota of unfairness that h 's no relation to paternalism. The object of the Govern¬ 
ment should be not to make particular individuals rich, but to develop conditions 
that will create an environment that will develop the community. If tbe principle 
that 1 laid down before is followed, the Government ought not to and would not 
protect a cotton factory for the sake of making some monopolist in the South rich 
out of the cotton industry, but its policy would be to develop that industry because 
of its griat social consequence, and if, in the development of the welfare of the whole 
immunity, a particular individual proves to be a natural leader and gets rich out of 
It, then he has been benefited contemporaneously with a development which has 
been mutually beneficial to the community. 
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THU I'BOTEtmVK FUNCTION OF OOVKRNMKNT SHOULD INCLUDK THB LABORER. 

Q. If the Government protects my cotton manufacture against all foreign c»mpeti- 
tion, to the extent that I make a lot of monev out of it that ] could not have made 
otherwise, is not the Government also bound in honor to see that the labor that 
enters into that linisheil product has a fair sliare of the profit?—A. Yes; if the Gov¬ 
ernment protects the opportunity of a manufacturer to develop a successful cotton 
factor)', it is Isjund to imws laws to shorten the hours of labor of his operatives, and 
see to it that children under 12 or 14 years of age do not work, and that they have 
educational opportunities. It is houini to sec that the lalx)rers’ homes are surrounded 
by sanitary condltious, and that all the other forces of opportunity are extended to 
the lalwrers at the same time that the possibility of makin)^profits is extended to the 
employer. 

(}. The manufacturer who receives from the Government the benefits of a protet'- 
tive tariff is for tlyit reason Isnind to give the laborer a fair show?—A. Yes. Only 
remember this: that the Goveniment, when it deals with the laborcrj can not deal 
with him paternally without injuring him any more than it can deal with the manu- 
factuivr paternally without injuring him. When the Government protects the 
manufacturer, when it cstahlishcs in this domain certain bases of competition, then 
if capital shall prevail wo hope the laborer will get a little out of it. But from my 
proposition the capitalist is not the less selfish Iwcanso he has had protection. He 
nas the same impulses and he is looking for his profits in e.xactly the same way as 
if ho were an angel of the Manchester school. It does not make any difference, 
bis wings are just atsmt the same length. Therefore, gixsl statesmanship will insist 
that the Government apply the same kind of protection to labor. It can not apply 
it in the same act, of ccairse. The capitalist will get the henefitof his profit mak¬ 
ing, say what you will, in the first st^e. Then the question is, What can the Gov- 
emineiit do for the laborer without tieing paternal? It can surround him with a 
lot of conditions, one of which is that just as fast as these big iirofit-niaking condi¬ 
tions aredcveloiMsl, the manufacturers must shorten their hours of labor and give the 
lalxirer a chance for .social development, ami let him work It) or !IJ instead of 12 
hours, and rewive the fiame amotmt of (lay. lait the lalsirer have an opportunity 
of sia'ial touch so that he can sharpen his intellect and get the benefit of social life, 
and let him have comiiulsory education ami especial facilities for his children. 
You can not leave it to tfie manufacturer, lie is not an angel; he is looking after 
profits; and if he can see profit in worjfing children for 12 and 14 hours a ilav he 
will do so. That has been done in England and in New England, and is being ilone 
in the South now. Therefore, the protective function of the Goveniment should 
include the laborer. This stuff that the capitalist puts forth that if he is protected, 
that covers the whole thing, is not tnie. From the cajiitalist’s point of view, if he is 
protecteil so that he is prosperous and the laborer is not actually a tramp, that is all 
that is necessary. That is not the last*. It is not a case of just one umbrella for 
the whole thing. If we will keep away from paternalism there are different ways 
in which the state should ajiply itself to the difference in conditions and classes and 
opportunities. You can not say, by law, that the capitalist shall raise wages. You 
can not do so because the wage question is an economic question. 1 do not wish to 
reflect upon Congress in the least, but I do ndt believe a Congress ever met that 
would know how to adjust wages economically. That must be done by the forces 
that touch the work from which the wages are paid. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Do I understand your position to lie this: That it is properly 
the function of the government as far as possible to create opportunities, and then 
leave individual effort to take ailvantage of them?—A. Entirely so; an4 it should 
also create the opportunity for the laborer. He should have the opimrtnnity to 
become intelligent, so that he may look after his own interests. Shortening of the 
hours of lalmr, sanitary conditions for his home, keeping the little children going to 
school instead of to the shop, and that sort of thing, are among the conditions which 
furnish opportunities to the laborer. 

Q. Would you advocate less hours of labor as a portion of the increment, if I may 
say so, that comes to labor?-A. That is exactly a propetrtion of the protection. 

Q. The question is this. Must not education te coincident with a lessening of the 
hours of labor?—A. Exactly; and to my mind education is another term for 
opportunity. 

WITNESS CONSIDERS THAT THE MACHINISTS’ STRIKE IS JUSTIFIED BY PRESENT CONDITIONS. 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhar. ) Would you care to answergi concrete question now? At 
the present time this country is agitated by the machinists’ strike, a movement that 
started for 8 hours’ work, was ccimpromised to 9}, and the strike isanow for 9; and 
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the demand of the machinists of the country is for 10 hours’ pay for 9 hours’ work. 
Do you think that fairness, and the opimrtunity that you suggest, and everything 
else is on the side of the workingmen, and that as regards efficiency of labor they 
can3nake the 9 hours equal to 10 hours'/—A. If ever there was a time when the 
laisjrers through their organizations have a right to demand some (oneessions as a 
part of the prosperity and development of industry, it is now. The machinists, to 
my mind, are perfectly justified in asking for a reduction in the hours of labor. 
They are perfectly justilitsl by all the conditions that exist in saying that the re<luc- 
tion of hours shall not Iw accompanUsl liy a rtslucticiii of pay. There is no such 
thing as 10 hours’ ]iay or 9 hours’ pay. It is a day’s wages, what thcv am now 
getting. They have lieen working 10 hours; they want the hours reduceil to 9; but 
they <lo not want their wages reduced, and there is not any rcitson why tliey should 
liavc them reduced. 

The iron and metal industries toelay are iirolitabli^, an<l evcrylwdy is gliwl to srse 
it. The great (orporations that havi? betni (ievcloi>ing in the iron imfustry are jiros- 
perous—that is the capital side of it. The integration of the niachinisls and the dif- 
fercnt industries in the metal workers is the legitimate and proper jxirt of the other 
side of it. The corp(jrations ought to recognize that, an<l the lalsrrers ought to 
recognize the corjsjratlons. This is the time for the lalsirers to say to the capitalists, 
“(lentlemen, please let a little of your jirolits jaiss over; we want it passe<l over in 
the form of a shorter day.” If the lalarrers should ask for that when tra<le was dull, 
then tile capitalists would say, ami j)roperly, that they could not affonl it. Then 
everybody would say, “Why do not the lalxrrers ask when the cajiitalists are making 
soimdldng'f” Well,'the lalmrers are asking now when the capitalists are making 
sometliing. To my mind their demand is ]a‘rfectly legitimate. There is only one 
criticism I have to make on the machinists and that is this: The lalsirers made an 
agreement for arbitration, and they have not lived up to that agreement. 1 think 
that laborers oiigbt to organize, just tbe same as the I'apitalista do. They ought 
to liave national and local organizations. But they ought to learn, and they must 
learn, to live u|i to their agreements, even if they make a liad bargain. They should 
have intelligent, well-jiaid representatives who can present their case ;is well or k't- 
ter than the (apitalists; but when they do enter into an arrangement that they will 
iigrce to arbitrate they should arbitrate, whether they win or lose. That is my only 
criticism on them. 

ty (By Mr. I’liii.i.ii’s.) Did the mimhinists decline in this case?—A. Yes. The 
diflicidty was that there were certain features that I think the employer's are not right 
about, namely, wliat is called premium work; that is, jiaying a little e.xtra for 
working longer. The lalmrcrs have learnerl that that ultimately means laying the 
basis for cutting jary, and this was the difficulty there. The laborers fouml that in 
the constitutions of some of the organizations there was a provision that had not 
lieen provided for in the arrangement with the employers, and the union stoml by 
their constitution, although it conflicted with the agraement with the employers. 
They ought to have known their constitution, and if they had omitted to ineet that 
eonilition it was their fault, and therefore thev ought to have stood by their arrange¬ 
ment to arbitrate what their employers would not concede. 

TUB IIIIIIIRST WAOISa IS) .VO’I' IXVAKIAIU.V ttECRt'SE.'Cr 'I'llE lAIWKS'C I.ABOK I'OST OF 

PltOUCCT. 

Witness (eontiniiirrg the general discussion). One of the points Mr. Atkirison 
made was regarding the efficiency of high wages. He laid down the projKisition * 
that the highest wages always represent tbe lowest labor cost of production per 
unit of proiiuct, and he reasons ther'efrom that since we pay the highest w^s we 
have necessarily the lowest labor cost per unit of product. Now, that is like the 
freedom statement. It is true that high wages tend to create a low unit coat of pro- 
ibicHon, but it is not true that high wages are always simirltaneously accompanied 
by low cost of jirnduction. If we want to get at the real truth of that, we have to 
consider these two cases: If we take a community where the methods of prodirction 
and the high wages are both developed together, the high wages will always in any 
considerable len^h of time—-say a (lecade or so—jirove to give a lower cost of pro¬ 
duction as compared with the previous period, hecauw the highways, which are 
the basis of the large consumption and growing intelligence, are for the most part 
the real eause of tire superior methods which give the great economy in the cost of 
proiluction. But take a case, for instance, where the best machinery is transplanted 
into a (xrmmunity where it was not created by evolution at all. You get the low 
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wages and the best machinery, and the low cost of prodnction as the result of the 
low w^es. 

1 will give you an illustration of what I mean. Take Spartanbuig, S. 0., 
which is perhaps as good an illustration as there is. There the Montgomery com- 

B has a very laige and beautiful mill. I do not know anything in the East as 
some and as well splinted. Their spinning frames ana looms were made in 
Ilopedale, Mass., by the Drapers. The result of the evolution of the New England 
development of cotton manumture and machinery manufacture is transported, as it 
were, into South Carolina. Now, I saw there, one woman—I think 2—each of whom 
was minding 24 Iporos. To show the significance of that, I may say that in Massa¬ 
chusetts, with one or two exceptions, the men mind 8 looms at most, the women 
mostly 6, and a few 8. In South Carolina each of those ^women that I saw was 
minding 24. The average for the entire shop was 16. In South Carolina they are 
weaving 45 yards of print cloth, 64 by 64, for 6.75 cents. That is the price they paid 
when I was there, and I do not know that there has been any rise since. In Massa¬ 
chusetts with the last rise they pay 19.8 cents a cut for 45 yards. In other words, in 
Massachusetts they pay 19.8 (»nts for weaving exactly what they weave in Spartan¬ 
burg, S. C., for 6.75 cents. Now, there is a case of putting the cheap labor with the 
best machine. Comparing these two cases, the dear labor does not produce the 
cheapest or the least cost per unit of product. The dearest lalxir is in Massachusetts, 
and Its coat per unit of product is very much greater than that of the weaver in South 
Carolina. I take South Carolina only as typical. If she hail not received those looms 
until through her own wage conditions she had developed and introduced them, her 
wages would probably be a third or a half higher than they are. And then that 
aphorism of Mr. Atkinson’s might have lieen true. But when we take macdiinery at 
the highest point of development and put it into the hands of people at nearly the 
lowest, his statement is not true; it is not true that the highest paid lalxir gives 
the lowest unit of cost jier unit of product. 

Q. ^By Mr. Phillips. ) Those ^uth Carolina laborers are white?—A. Oh, yes; 
there is not any colored labor in any of those mills. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcjiman.) The labor is native lalxir that has been instnictwl in the 
use of those machines? It is not transported or foreign labor?—A. Oh, no; there is 
not a foreigner there. Nor was there an eastern person there except the overseers. 
The operatives were all native Southerners, who came from the farms and moun¬ 
tains, and their labor is efficient. That woman I spoke of minded those looms 
all right, but they told me that she hail come from the mountains only about 18 
months before. She was a bright woman, nothing; stupid alxiut her, and she had 
been accustomed to live where the whole family did not have more than $2 or .$.S a 
month besides what they took off their farm. But when that mill came and they 
were enabled to put three or four of the larger children into the factory and get $10 
a week, something they had never Iieanl of before, the improvement wag immense. 
The progress in tliat region has been great, and it is going to work a revolution 
there. But it is not true that the low-paid labor there is dearer than the high-pmd 
labor in the unit of product. 

Mr. Atkinsonj you know, is a man who never has any doubts. Some years ago, 
in 18961 think it was, when we were going to h^ve the whole tariff system abolished, 
he wrote his book, Taxation and Work. He published it first in a series of articles 
in the New York "Times, and even then—it was in 1894,1 think, or 1892—he made 
this statement baseii upon the theory that I have just referred to, namely, that the 
highest paid lalxir always gives the cheajiest labor per unit of pnxlnct. He says, 
“Nine-tenths or more of all the articles consumed in this country are made at less 
cost for labor than in any other country, whatever the rates of wages,may be.”* 
Well, there was not more than 1 [ler cent of truth in that statement. That is a 
wholesale statement, born of a theory, sweepingly made, just the same sort of state¬ 
ment as the claim that freedom, which is mere non-restriction, docs everything. 
When he made that statement, instead of nine-tenths there probably was not one- 
tenth of the products consumed in this country of which that statement was true. 
If that were true, then there would not need to be a particle of protection on the 
nine-tenths of the products that were made in this country and they could not Ixi 
undersold. Just after he wrote that—it seems to me he wrote it in 1892—they tried 
an experiment along his line, and as soon as it was thought they were going to 
make it we were in bankruptcy. Nobody believed for a moment after the first of 1893 
that that statement was true. Mr. Atkinson does not give anything to verify that 
statement, and I submit that, at least so far as your investigation is concerned, mere 
opinions ought not to have an over amount of weight given to them. 


iS«e Taxation and Work, p. 262. 
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STATEMENT OF THE ECONOMIC LAW WHICH GOVEKNS I'KICEg. 

Another point that was nuule and made very extensively in the testimony given 
before you, is regarding pri(»e as they are aflectM bjr the tariff. It is commonly said 
by the free traders—and I do not think either side is entirely faultless on this 
point—that if you tax an article the tax is added to the price; and then, on the 
other side, our protectionist friends wdll sometimes say that the tariff is not added to 
the price. One side is pretty nearly as sweeping as the other in those stateuients, 
and neitlier statement is entirely true. Whether the tax is added to the price of an 
imported proiluct is determined by purely economic law. It is not a matter that the 
Oovernment can determine, and in order to make a clear statement on that point one 
has to lie somewhat familiar tioth with the operation of tariff taxes and also with the 
economic law regarding prices. Now, the fact regarding prices, brieHy stated, is almut 
like this, that in any comjieting group of products of the same kind, the prices in the 
oiMjn market will be very near to the coat of production of those products in the 
group wliieh are produced at the greatest disadvantage. To illustrate what I mean, 
take the case of cotton ma'iufactures. If there are 20 manufacturers comjieting in 
the New York market on print goods, our friends in the South generally, who are 
using the best machinery and have probably the cheajiest labor, are delivering their 
goixTs at New York in comjietition with the mills in Ckmnecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and New York. Now, in the New York market there is not one 
price for the South Carolina manufacturer, and another for the Rhode Island manu- 
tacturer, and another for t he Connecticut manufacturer, but there is one price, and 
tlial is the price of all the print cloths. The forces that ojierate there are these: The 
men who are producing jirint cloths the cheapest at the present time are our 
friends in the ^nth. Those manufacturers are not going to bear down the price. 
They are going to have as big a profit as they can jjet. That is where they are right, 
and they will sell their product at the best quotations there are. It is the man who 
is at the greatest disatlvantage—who has the poorest factory, thegreatest cost {ler unit 
of product—who jiractically fixes the price. When wo have a down move m trade 
and all the profluct lan not be sold, then the price will go down. Our friends in the 
Honth can cut off half a cent and have a good profit left, but this other fellow can 
not cut off anything and have a jirofit left, and he will disajijiear. But so long as he 
stays he is holding the price up to his cost, and that is what is holding the price 
U)i to where it is, and when the manufacturer producing at a disadvanta^ is cut out 
the ones that will remain will be our Koiithem friends, and that means that the price 
on the ojien market is jiractiiwlly fixed at or very near the cost of production of the 
dearest ones who eomjsjte in those goods. 

THE TARIFF AND PHICES—FAlrTORS WHICH nETEBMINK WHO PAYS THE TAX. 

Now, ujion that same principle, the price is fixed in the international market. In 
the international market the ilearest jiroduct will be the American product, and the 
clieajiest the foreign one. If we put a tax on the foreign product, it will dejiend 
entirely where that tax is put and how big it is, as to whether it will be added to 
the pnee that is put on the American product. It would be added to the price of 
the latter if you put it on the dearest portion, the jxirtion that determines. But 
if you put it on the cheapest jiortion that would not lie true. Supposing the English 
product to be a cent a yard lower than the American, and you put on half a cent a 
yard, that would not affect the jirice at all, because it would not bring the English 
up to the other, and the American would still fix the price, and tbeiefore the English 
would get half a cent less; they would jiay the whole duty. 

THE TAEIFF AND PRICES—THE DUTY ON WOOL. 

In levying a tax it depends entirely on where you put it. I will take wool as an 
illustration. Under the McKinley tariff the duty on unwashed wool was 11 cents 
a pound, which means twice as much on washed wool and three times as much on 
siMured wool. Therefore on unwashed wool it was 11 cents, and on washed 22 
cents, and on scoured .S3 cents. Now then, during the period from 1881 to 1891 
and also afterwards, the duty on washed wool was, say, 20 cents a pound. The 
actual price of wool during that jieriod averaged an increase of only 2.4 cents. 
Professor Taussig, even, agrees to that. Now, why was that? The protection was 
to take care of the American wool, of course, and we will suppose that c«t8 20 cents 
a pound. The Australian wool was 14 cents. (These figures I am giving now are 
of course arbitrary.) There you liave a difference of 6 cents; you put on 10 cents 
duty. What will the effect be? The effect will be to help raise the foreign price 
from 14 to 24 cents, and that will raise the American price from 20 to 24. The first 6 
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cents was not added to the firice at all, but must be paid by the other people before it 
could affect the domestic price; and when the even price was reached so that the for- 
eiijn and native were both 20 («nts, then all that went above that was added to the 
price, and native wool went up to 24 cents. Fourteen cents had gone on the foreign 
wool, 4 cents on the price here. Hence it is not true that all the duty is added to the 
price of this market; it is added to the price of the one that it is put on, and when 
it is put on the foreign product it is added to the price of that, lUid in this case 6 
cents out of the 10 would be mid by the foreigners mforO they could get in at all. 

Thisthcory about adding the tariff to the price is believed by a great many pro¬ 
tectionists, and sometimes I am impressed with the idea that it is lielieved by them 
conveniently. For instance, if yon should tell the wool manufacturers that the duty 
on the manufacfured wools is all added to the price, they would dispute you. They 
would say to yon what 1 have just said. But if you talk^to them alsnit raw wool, 
they will say that the duty is alt atlded. When the wool manufacturers want protec¬ 
tion, they ask for 40 or 00 jaw cent ad valorem duty on manufactured goods. Then 
they say that they also want 40 cents a pound specific duty for compensation; that 
is bw'ause there is 10 cents duty on the raw wool, 20 on the washed wool, 30 on 
sewurcil wool, and 40 on manufactured. It takes 4 jamnds of unwashed wool to make 
1 iwuud of manufactured cloth, so they ask for a sjieeiflc duty of 40 cents. That is 
granted on the theory that the duty on the raw material isadiled tothe price. When 
the Wilson bill came they had to face another propaiition. Mr. Wilson said, “We 
are going to reduce the duty on manufactureil articles from 60 to 40 per cent, and we 
are going to abolish the duty for commnsation,” and the manufacturers sai<l that was 
cutting to the bone. But he said to tliein, ‘ ‘ Yoii do not care alxnit that compensatory 
duty; you do not get anything out of that. You told us when we were discussing 
the McKinley bill that the whole duty on raw material was axldtsl cost, and so we 
have put wool on the free list, and therefore we will take off the comtwnsation.” 
And tnere is where the liad reasoning came home and hurt the manufacturers. Not 
all the duty nor half of it was added to the price of raw wool, and when the woolen 
manufacturers got compensation they got more than was really luwded for comjien- 
sation, but they did nexx! it and should have had it for protection. That is one of 
the liad results that came from had reasoning. The duty is only added to the price 
when it is laid upon th6 dearest imrtion. 

Q. (By Mr. Li icjiman. ) You cited an instance where the raw wool was selling for 
14 cents, and the duty lieing 10 cents it raised the price of the foreign wool to 24. 
Now, the question might naturally be asked, if we were getting foridgn wool at 14 
cents liefore the duty was put on and we, finally had to pay 24 cents for it, is not that 
an addition to the cost of foreign wool?—A. We never had the foreign wool at 14 
cents. When it was 14 cents in London, we did not get it for 14 cents. They would 
make us pay very much more for wool here than they get theri!, as 1 shall show you 
haslieen the case with other things.* The cost of any imported article here when we 
are not produdng it on this side is very much higher than its cost to the foreign con¬ 
sumer—this is true of tin and everything else. 

THU TAKIFK ANn PRICKS—EXa.MPLKS OK UKVE.NCE DUTIES. 

Now, take sugar as an illustration of another kind. AVhen we had .a duty on raw 
sugar of 1 cent a jiound, the price rose 1 cent a’liound, liecwuse the great bulk of the 
sugar is raised abroad. In other words, the duty on sugar is a revenue duty. That 
is the iKiint to that. The duty on wool is a pnitective duty, and where it is a pro¬ 
tective duty the foreigner in the instances cited fiays more than half of it—nearly 
two-thirds of it. Now, take Nova Scotia coal. Under the Wilson bill I think \ye 
took 35 <*nt8 a ton oB of Nova Scotia coal. It did not aBect the pri«p of coal in 
the lea.st, liecause the American coal was the dearest and the Nova Scotia people 
could get what the American producers could get. So when we took ofi 35 cents a 
ton the Nova Scotia proilucers had 35 cents more profit. That is all the diBerence 
there was; it did not aBect the price of coal. It just reduced the revenue, because 
the ^ cents a ton was not a protective duty; it was only a revenue duty. It was not 
large enough to make the NovaScotia coal dearer than the American coal. The same 
is true of Bermuda potatoes. The 15 cents duty on Bermuda potatoes does not aBect 
the price. The pri(» of potatoes in this country fixes the price, and the Bermuda 
people have to meet that price when they come in. Hut if you should put on a duty 
of 50 cents a bushel, it might raise the price of Bermuda jiotatoes {xirhaps 20 or 30 
cents, and that would put up the American price. But when the duty is less than 
the diBerence between the foreign and the domestic cost, and when it is equal to the 
diBerence, it is all paid abroad; when it is more than the diBerence, that portion 
which is more than the diBerence is put on the American price. 
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TUB IMTOKTANCB OK KHOTBCTIOB IS IN TUB DIVBHSIKICATION OK INOIISTRIBS. 

The importance, however, of this matter of price to my mind is not so great as tlie 
imixirtance of the existence of the industry. The importance of protection is that 
the industry shall be here, not merely for the price, hut for the diversifying of 
industry, tne developing influence of the presence of the industry. Supisise 
we could buy all our tin and all our iron and all our wool and all our woolens 
abroad cheaper than we could buy them liere—and there was a time when we 
muld, and in a great many instances we can vet. The calamity of doing so 
would lie not in the price, but in the transfer of the industries to another country. 
Wo might possibly have some less price, although in the long run, as I shall show 
pretty soon, I do not think we would.* But we would lose tlie industry. Now, if 
we lose the industry we lose the employment of capital, we lose the employment 
of lalxir, we lose the influence of developing cities, we lose the influence of social 
progressamong the people and the standard of living, and, in short, we lose the effect 
of the civilizing influence of this differentiation upon national development. We 
would not have our developments in machinery—our inventions; wewouhl not have 
had this great progress in all lines if we had not transfcrreil the industries to this coun¬ 
try. No one of those thinjsi would have come with the industry on the other side. 
So that in the first place it is the presence of the inilustry here that is of the greatest 
importance. Usually when that comes—not always, but usually—there is a little liigher 
price paid; but in the long run the price is lower by tlie transfer of the industry 
here, tiecause of the development that takes plai* by virtue of the cx[)auding eco¬ 
nomic conditions. 


K.VTENT ro WHICH THU IIBNEKITS OF KUOTECTION ARE IlINrRIBUTK.D. 

One of the points made by Mr. Atkinson was relative to the numlier of people who 
are lienefited by jirotection. 1 think that is rather common, too. .Mr. Atkinson 
thinks tfiere are not more than four millions of people in this country who are 
cm])loyc<l in protccteti industries." According to him the professional people, and 
all who are employed in domestic manufacture and commerce and interstate coiii- 
meri e, are not in direct comiietition with foreigners, and therefore not affected by 
the tariff. That story in another form is frcipiently iiresented in this guise: That 
it would be useful to compare the wages in protected industries and those in non¬ 
protected. For instance, take the engineers’ wages on our railroads and mechanics 
in the metal trades, and the bricklayci's and masons and carpenters in our cities, and 
coniiiaru these wages in iiniirotected industries with the wages of the cotton and 
woolen and silk operatives, or the miners in Pennsylvania, or others wlio are working 
in protected industries, and the inference is that the tarift do<>s not help the laborers 
at all, and is only put on to help a very small number of inaimfactnrers. That is very 
much ^ if one should say a college education is an extravagant and partial thin£ 
involving a very great outlay for the lieneflt of a very small number of people, 
because less than ti per cent even of those who graduate in our high schools go 
through college; and yet who for a moment w'oulcf think of restricting the benefits 
of college education to the individuals who pass through collige? Why, the greatest 
indirect effect of a college (>ducation is in the culture and general individual and 
social improvement th^t eilucated people create by their very existence in a com- 
mmiity. Now, it is very much the same in regard to the individual industry. The 
benefits of the tariff are not limiteii to those who work in the protected industries. 
The existence of an industry in this country—say the iron industry or the tin and 
iron industry—has given rise to hundreds of other industries. It has given us our 
railroads, it has given us our machinery, and this mnc:hinery and these factories 
have given us our cities, and our cities have receiveil all this multitude of industries, 
and that has given us interstate commerce, all of which is the indirect effect of 
having transferred these diversified industries to this country. 

. The very fact of having the iron industries here is rcsfionBible for a hundred other 
industries that have no direct relation to the tariff at all. Wages are not governed 
by the tariff. I do not think that they are affected directly by the tariff. They are 
affected by the social wnditions and the efforts of the lalsirers themselves; but the 
existence of the industries and the development of the diversifying social conditions 
to! the influences which stimulate wages. For instance, take the carpenters and 
OTcklayers. The carpenters and bricklayers are getting $6 a day. Would they ever 
lave gotten $5 a day if we had no large cities, if we had lieen a rural, agricultural 
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country? Not at all. They do not get tliat in Ruagia; they do not get that in 
England; they do not get that in the rural districts in this country. The carpenters, 
plumbers, masons, and the mechanics in the various metal industries, and the 
engineers, have gotten their high wages because of the de veiopment of these industries, 
and because of the social conditions under which they find themselves; and those 
non-protected industries are indirectly due to the protection which makes it possible 
for the industries to come to this country. 

HE80LT8 OP THE l-OLICY OP PKOTBCTION IN THE IRON INDUSTRY. 

Mr. Atkinson* said, among other things, that the iron industry was not killed 
or stopped, but that it was greatly checkeil by virtue of the tariff.' If he bad been 
called upon to prove that, 1 wonder just what he would hSve said. At the time we 
began to protect our iron industries, England could beat us in about everything in 
the line of iron a^d steel. Rails, for instance, England could make at $66.70 a ton 
when in this country they co.st $120.12, a net $54.42 less per ton than we could make 
them. Does Mr. Atkinson or any man in his senses ask this commission to believe 
that any capitalists would anywhere invest their means in an industry which was at 
a disadvantage in coiniwtition of $56 a ton? Oapitaiists have iots of vices, but they 
are not aitogether fools. It was because there was alwolutely no opixirtunity for 
their manufacture that there were no rails made here, and we had to buy them 
abroad. When protection was applied so as to permit this market’s lieing secured to 
American iron men, capital then began to invest with the assurance that foreign 
proeiucers could not undersidl them below a certain jioint. The result is that under 
tlie pressure of American competition and invention and the development of large 
concerns, of whicli the Carnegie is the most conspicuous, the price ot steel rails has 
gone down from $120 a ton in 1867 to $28 this last week; it was even $26 two weeks 
ago. The foreign price, widish in 1867 was $65.70 (just $55 a ton less than the Ameri¬ 
can), has lieen declining, and it has declined all the way very much less than the 
American, until on May 18 the London Economist quoted steel rails in liondon at 
$29.22. wliile our price was only $28. The difference in the price in Ismdon and 
here in 1867 was $54.42. It diminisheil until in 1897 our price was $8.15 Ixslow the 
English. In.l898 it was $4.89 below the English. In 1899 it was $5.95 under the 
English. In 1900 it was $8.09 above the Enpish, and on May 18, 1901, it was $1.22 
below the English. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What w'as the^chief reason for that decline?—A. The chief 
reason is the great economy in the use of machinery in the deveiopment of this 
country. We have surpassed the foreigners iij the application of capital and inven¬ 
tion and ingenuity during this protective era when we had an exidusive guaranty for 
the American market. The American is the great market in the demand for iron 
and steel. Our wages also have been all the way from 30 to 60 per cent higher tliah 
the wages in the iron industry in England. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) During these periods that the cost of production in this 
coimtry was $4 less than in England, did any English rails come to this country?— 
A. Oh, no. That shows that the statements alxuit the tariff being added to the price 
are neither scientidc nor sensible. Now, liere is the duty all along. You see the 
duty was $7.84, and instead of that being added to tlie price, we are $1.22 under their 
price. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) At what figure does the duty start?—A. The duty started 
at 45 per cent in 1867 to 1870, and then it was $28, and in 1885 it was $17, and in 1890 
it was reiluceil to $13.44, and it remained at $13.44 until 1894 under the Wilson bill, 
and the Wilson bill reduced it to $7.84, the figure at which it now ^mains; the 
Dingley bill did not change it. 

Q. (ByMr.PniLLii-s.) Was there not a time when steel rails sold for less than the 
duty on them under the McKinley tariff?—A. I do not remember that specifically, 
but there have been cases when things sold for less than the duty. That, however, 
is when there are none imported, but that does not stop the price from going down. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you claim that the import duties laid on rails in 1867 
by the American Government was the means of establishing the rail industry in this 
country?—A. Indeed I do. Without it wo probably should not have been able to 
medee a steel rail yet, because what is needed is the possibility for the manufacturer 
to sell his .goods for at least what they cost him, and so long as there is a condition 
where he can be undersold 30 or 40 per cent, he is not going to invest his money. 

Q. Was it not the force of necessity that led to that tariff?—-A. Certainly; we were 
under the worst disadvantage. You sue, at the very time that the English rails were 
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gelling in England at $65, they would not let tie have them at $65, nor $65 plug the 
ttaneportation, but they nearly doubled them on ua simply because we ha<l no rails. 
But when we began to protect them so as to make them ourselves, then they were 
willing even to pay the freight to get them here. 

Q. Was it not a fact that the American shares of railroad stock came into the 
American market and were owned by Americans, mid the rolling mills in tliis 
country were put up by Americans?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a matter of history?—A. Yes; that is a matter of history, in 1860 and 
1870. 

Q. Do you know how much this country has saved by having its own rolling mills 
and buiUfing its own ndlls?—A. There is not a man on earth that could estimate that. 

Q. Suppose we had no protection of that kind, what would have been the result?— 
A. We probably could not have Imi half our railroails. We couhi not have devel- 
0 |)«i our iron industry, and very nianv of our factories would not have bcwn in 
existence. Our population would not have been f)0,000,(KX), and we would have 
been practically an agricultural nation, sending our iron and lireailatuffs and cotton 
to England, and buying all our manufactured jmslucts abroach 

(J. (By Mr. Ci.AaKK.) Would our freight rates have betm as low as they are now?— 
A. Our freight rates would have been several times what they are now simply 
Ijecause of the lack of work for the railroads to do, because of the expense of work¬ 
ing with a large iixed lOst. The expense of working with a large fixed cost on a 
little traffic would have made conditions such that we could not have freight traffic 
any lower than they <aui in Germany. 

y. (By Mr. FAmiuuAn.) Do you suppose that the reason why we have money 
to loan to England and Germany and some other nations is because we have been 
saving that money since 1864 and reinvesting it and increasing it?—A. The reason 
we have money to lend now is beiause we have developed such an immense 
amount of industry that our profits are more than equaling our own call for invest¬ 
ments. During the years after the war down to 1880 or 1885, or even 1800, our need 
of capital was so much greater than our surplus estruings that we had to he selling 
stocks and bonds abrofui all the time, and that is why we have so many corporations. 
The reason that we have so many cortrorations here is that we had but few rich men 
who were rich enough to keej) up with the demands of industrial development, and 
wo wanted a method that would take everybody’s pennies and turn them into (lounds 
and invest them. So we had to take the corporate form; and it is through that 
development that our surplus earnings have equaled our own call for invtSment, 
that we now have money to loan and money to invest abroad. Instead of protec¬ 
tion haying nearly stopjied our iron industry, its direct result has been to protect 
it and give it a natural opportunity to develop. 

Only yesterday I took the April, 1901, prices, English and American, on a number 
of iron products on which 20 years ago there was more than 50 per cent difference 
lietwecn English and Ameriian. Among them were steel rails, American price $28 
a ton, and English price $25.57. Kgiron, American, $10; English, $1.8.35. Bessemer 
iron, Ameritan, $16.75; English, $14.35. Iron bars, American, ^8; Staffordshire, 
$51, and Welsh, $40. Copiair, per ton, American, $.340; English, $.337.85. Issnl, 
$87.50 here; $61.48 there. Spelter, $80 here; $8^79 there. Tin plates, per 100 
ixmuds, $4.20 here; $3.90 there. Petroleum, 7.6 cents here; 13.25 cents there, and 
so on. I have some prices here taken from yesterday’s Journal of Commene, com- 
[laring the prices yesterday with those of a year ^o, and the same result shows, 
namely, that the prices here are very close indeed to the i>ricc8 there. 

THK PKOSPBBITV OK THE SOUTH 18 DUE TO rHOTKimoN. 

There was another point that I wished to speak of in Mr. Atkinson’s remarks. 
He sfioke of the South.' In trying to point out how needless protection is, and how 
much depends on individual grit, he said; “What other protection than tliat of 
their own rapidly developed skill and capacity have they (the South) needed?” 
It does seem to me as if that was almost too obvious to be cited. The South has not 
developed a single factory or a single manufacturing industry of its own conditions. 
It IS getting immense prosperity to^ay, but it is because the instruments of produc¬ 
tion are transplanted from Now England, where the struggle under protective (»d- 
dilions has b^n taking; place for 36 or more years. Perhaps a better case in point 
could not have been given than the South. Instead of the South having its present 
prosMrity independent of protection, it is having it given to it ready made by the 
development under protection that has taken place in New England. 
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BBASONS WHY BNIII.AND ADOITKI) FRKB TRADB—HR8IILTK ()P THAT POLICY.' 

Mr, Atkinson also asked this question, “ How liid England get her present posi¬ 
tion,” and he answered, of eouree, “ By giving freedom to her trade.” I do not 
believe there i.s a single thing connected with the whole tariff discussion that is more 
misrepresented and perhaps misunderstood than the position of England and her 
attitude in almlishing protection. England, it is true, todk off the duty on her food 
products and on her manufactured pnxlucts, and her farmers have not made a par¬ 
ticle of progress since. Mr. Atkinson said that in 1840 there was more poverty in 
England than was ever known hcfonc last me say here that in 1840 my father 
worked there Uir 11 shillings a week as an agricultural lalsirer. To-day I have 3 
nephews, young men, who are working on idimtically thej«mo fami for 10 shillings 
a w’eek, 1 shilling a week less than he got in 1840. I womler where Mr. Atkinson 
would get his pros))crity out of that. If you have any doubt about this, 1 W'ould 
retwminend the amnmission to get the Labor (iazette, publishcil by the English 
(iovernment, board of trade department, and that gives the wages. There is not a 
spot in Christendom when* wages have not iniTcased during that time except in the 
ajp'icultural districts of England. 

Q. (By Mr. Fahqciiar. ) Do you know what was the rental value of these farms 
in England in 1840?—A. I can tell you this: The man who married my sister bought 
a little land in 18.58—1 can not go back personally, you know, to 1840 -and he rnort- 
gageil it, and he has simai struggled to pay off the inortgiige, and now the land is not 
worth as much as the mortgage he paid off for it. lie mortgaged it for half and 
paid off his mortgage, and now he can not sell it for as mucli as his mortgage; in 
other words, that land has gone down .It) per cent. Ijind is actually* going out of 
cultivation, not relatively to population, but actually going out of cultivation. 

Q. (By Mr. Pihllii>s.) Is not that (xunlition true in regard to lands in New Jer¬ 
sey, near New York, and in New York State also?—A. It is true in these eastern 
states in the change from certain forms of jiroiluction to gardens and other forms. 
Wheat and tho.se cereals have disappeared, and it is true we have changed some 
agriculturallv from East to West; but they have changed theirs from England to 
nowhere. T^he English people do not have the use of that land, and the English 
agricultural laborers to-day have only a fraction of Ijenetit in the progress of the last 
6l years, other than what they have received through reduction in prices. 

Q. (By Mr. Clahkk.) Is it your opinion that by the intriKluction of the free-trade 
policy in England agriculture was sactificed to manufactures and (xunmerce?—A. 
Exactly that; just that. In seeking for a foreign market, England sacrificed her 
agriculture and agricultural iiopulation, and positively prevented the growth of a 
large domestic market which she might otherwise have hail. She wanhHl to sell 
manufactures and buy raw material; and in answer to the question how she had come 
to this, briefly it was thus: From the time of Edward III, in 1381, when that King 
changed the policy from sending the wool to Flanders and buying cloth to potting 
an import duty oh cloth and manufacturing at home, bringing tte Flemish weavers 
there, England pursued very (K:rsistently a protective imlicy. She protected so high 
that she would not even allow machinery to go out of the country. Down to 1842 
there was a prohibition against the eximrtation of machinery, or patterns, or blue 
prints of machinery, and against the emigratuin of mechanics who could build or 
set up machinery. We never ailopted any protection like that. But when she hail 
reacheil the latter forties and was ready to take off her protection, this was her posi¬ 
tion: She had a 50 years’ start of the world in machinery; she had practically a 
monopoly of all the steam machinery in the world, except some looms, the irnttems 
of which we shde when we were in the art of making wooden nutmggs here, but 
with the exception of that little matter, England hail a monopoly of the steam-driven 
manufacturing machinery of the world. Now, she had reacheii that point, and yon 
will see the opposite conditions of that country and this, and how an opposite policy 
is necessary to accomplish identically the same residt. England had the factories, 
she had the proilucts, and she wanted the markets. Therefore nobody could com¬ 
pete with her, and she hail no need of protection. She could undersell any hand¬ 
made products from the Continent or from this country, and therefore she had 
ceased to need protection and was in pursuit of markets, and the removal of the tariff 
helped to give them to her. Now, our [msition was just the reverse. England had 
the manufactures and she wanted a market. We had a market, but we wanted the 
manufactures. Would Mr. Atkinson say that when we have the market and want 
the manufactures we should, in order to get them, adopt exactly the same policy 
that England did when she had the manufactures and wanted the markets? Cer- 
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tainly not, but juBt the reverse. She could make, but could not sell. We could 
buy, but we could not make. What we wanted, therefore, was not foreign markets, 
but our own. We wanted to develop the factories; our rwlicy, therefore, to accom¬ 
plish identically tlie same end that Kngland had acconiMshed—namely, to Income 
a manufacturing <iOuntry—was to put ou a tariff, while England’s was to take it off. 
The two opposite policies at that |K)int produced the same general effect in tlie two 
countries, and our policy, therefore, to follow English wisdom, was to have protection 
for sulcstotially tlie same reason that she wanted free trade. 

Q. (By Mr. fabcjchab.) Would you say that it was wise on the part of England 
to repeal her corn laws and make her island the machine simp of the world?— 
A. No, no. 1 would say that it was wise for lier to take off her duties from her 
manufactures, because she had no need tor them. It was not wise for her to take 
off entirely her duty from her breadstuffs, so as to depopulate and keep in barbarism 
practically her whole agricidtural population. She had no longer need for a tariff 
on her manufactures; but she made a great mistake in failing to protect the domestic 
agriculture of her country, and she is paying for it now in the small consumption of 
her 10 shilling a week, ignorant, decrepit, agricultural laborers. 


THE I>08ITI0N OP JIANIEI, WEBSTER ON THE TARIFF tJITESTION. 

Mr. Atkinson uses the name of Daniel Webster as supporting free trade.' This 
is indeed taking the name of Webster in vain. It is little sliort of a libel upon 
America’s great statesman. 1 n 1820 tie did make some remarks of a free-trade char¬ 
acter, Imt he recanted and attributed them to his own youth and immature judg¬ 
ment. On tills point, in 1840, he said; 

“Mr. President, if it lie an inconsistency to hold an opinion upon a subject at one 
time and in one state of circumstances, and to hold a different opinion upon the same 
aiiliject at another time and in a different state of circumstances, I admit the charge. 
* * * 1 lioiie 1 know more of the Constitution of my country than 1 did wlieii I 
was 20 years old. 1 hone I have contemplated its greiit objects more broadly. I 
ho|ie 1 have read witli ileeper interest the sentiments of the great men wlio framed 
it. I liope I liave studied with more care the condition of the country when tlie 
convention assembled to form it.” 

In all his speeches after 1824 Webster was pronouncedly for jirotectioii. 8ee Ids 
.second speewh on tlie tariff, United State Senate, May 9, 1828; speecdi at National 
Hepublicaii Convention, Worcester, Mass., 1832: reply to Calhoun, Uiiiteil iStates 
Senate, February 16, 1833; speech at Buffalo, .lime, I8il3; speech at Ilttsburg, July 
8, 1833; on surtilus revenue. United States Senate, May 111, 18.36; reduction of duty 
on coal, Unitetl States Senate, February 24, 1837; subtreasury sjieech. United States 
Senate, March 12, 1838; reply to Callionii, March 22, 1838. 

In his speech at Pittsburg, Pa., July 8, 1833, Webster said: 

“I am in favor of protecting Aiiiericaii manual lalior; and, after the Ixist reflection 
1 cati give the subject, and from the lights which 1 can derive from the experience 
of ourselves and others, I have come to the conclusion that such protection is just 
and proper, and that to leave American lalior to sustain a comjietition with that of 
the overpeopled countritsi of EurojK! would lead to a state of things to which the 
people could never submit. 'This is the great reason why I am for maintaining 
what has been established. 1 see at home, 1 see here, 1 see wherever T go, that the 
.stimulus which has excited the existing activity, is producing the existing prosperity 
of the country, is nothing else than the stimulus held out to lalior by compensating 
prices. I think this effect is visibleeverywhere, from Penoliscot to New Orleans, and 
manifest in the condition and circumstances of the great lioiiy of the people; for 
nine-tenths of the whole people belong to the laborious, industrious, and prixluctive 
' lasres; and on these classes the stimulus acts. We jierceive that the price of lalair 
is high, and we know that the means of living are low; and these two truths speak 
volumes in favor of the general proafierity of the country.” 

In the reply to Calhoun, March 3, 1840, he said; 

“The fact undoubtedly is, that under the process of protection the common price 
or cost of goods has become lees. No one can deny that. Everybody knows that 
goods are both better and cheaper. A man’s labor will buy more for him than it 
would. This is the effect of competition. If we take out of the market the products 
of our own labor, who does not see that prices would rise enormously? Let this be 
tried on any article. Take away, for instance, all American-made hats and shoes; 
would not the article lie immediately doubled in price? Reasonable protection does 
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not so much raise the price of labor, althoueh it should raise it in some degree, as 
it multiplies the modes of its employments.” 

At a mass meeting in Albany, August 27,1844, he said; 

“This is the history of the coimtryon the great question of protection. I speak of 
the feet, and assert it as an historical truth, proved from the journals of Congr^, the 
messages of the Presidents, the acts of legislation, h^nniiw with the second law ever 
passed and running through suacssive Administrations, that it was held as the un¬ 
doubted right of Congress, and no more the right than the duty, by just discrimina¬ 
tion, to proteii; the labor of the American ^ple.” 

At Valley Forge, October 3, 1844, he said: 

“There are many false prophets (^ing to and fro in the land who declare that the 
tariff benefits only the manufacturer, and that it injures tfee farmer. This is all sheer 
misrepresentation. 

“Eve^ farmer must see that it is his interest to find a near purchaser for his prod- 
me, to find a ready purchaser, and a purchaser at a good price. Now, the tariff 
supposes that, if there be domestic manufactures carried on successfully, there will 
inevitably be those engaged therein who will consume a large amount of agricultural 
products, because they do not raise any for themselves—a new class of consumers of 
the farmer’s commodities, an enlaiged class of customers.” 

At Philadelphia, December 2,1846, he said; 

“My object is and has been, in everything connected with the protective policy, 
the true policy of the United States, to see that the labor of the country, the indust^ 
of the country, is projierly provided for. I am looking not for a law such as will 
benefit capitalists—they can take care of themselves—but for a law that shall induce 
capitalists to invest their capital in such a manner as to occupy and employ Ameri¬ 
can labor. Now, on this subject, I sball hand to the gentlemen of the press a series 
of resolutions passed in Massachusetts which entirely embody my own sentiments.” 


OBITICISM os MR, HOLT’S TBSTIMONY—CKICES OS STEBL RAILS. 

The next witness I want to pay a little attention to is Mr. Holt.* Mr. Holt repre¬ 
sents very definitely, I lielieve, the free-trade idea on this subject. He liegan by 
telling you that the tariff holds the hands of the American consumer while the trusts 
pick his pocket; that in reality the manufacturers and business men are dishonest; 
that our statistics are juggled with, our penalises are crooked; that the wage rates are 
falsified; that foreign priios of products are secretly made, and that the whole thing 
is a dishomst, crookeil affair. Now, I submit that when you are asked to believe 
that there is not anything honest or straight, either in Congress or in our business, 
in our statistics or in our statisticians, or in our exports, and that the person making 
these statements has some secret inside information that he is not at liberty to give, 
and therefore you arc not enlightened by it—I submit that that testimony ought to 
be taken at the value that guesswork, imputations of dishonesty, etc., are usually 
taken for. For instance, he tells a number of things about steel rails being exported 
at $21 a ton when they were selling for $35 over in England.' He had pnvate infor¬ 
mation which he was not at liberty to disclose. Suppose I should, tell you that I 
knew that a number of New York bankers were robbing the people by stealing the 
deposits in the banks, and that therefore you ought to abolish tne banks, but my 
information is secret and I am not at liberty to disclose it to you; I wonder how 
much importance you would attach to my statement, and whether you would not 
call in a lunacy officer and have me taken care of. I shall therefore not take him 
seriously on any statements of guesswork or secrecy, but only deal witj) those things 
wherein he at least attempted to cite from public documents and statements. 

After thus impugning the integrity of our whole political and industrial institu¬ 
tions and public officials, Mr. Holt proceeds to show how bad the tariff is and how 
the trusts are robViing the public through putting up the prices of commodities. 
Among others, he selects steel rails, tin plate, window glass, and wire nails. 

First, steel rails; On the basis of his secret information and statements from the 
newspapers, Mr. Holt waxes exceptionally warm regarding the extortion practiced 
on the public in the case of steel rails. The value of these unverified statements 
may best be seen by study of the prices of steel rails in this country and in England 
during the whole tarifi and trust ^riod: 
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T(ibl4'. ^homing ATnerican^ and foreign jyricett of sti el rails awl omoiitU of duly. 


Year. 

American. 

Foreign. 

l)ifTcreitce.| 

Tariff duty. 

1867... 

9130.12 

aS66.70 

$M.42 ! 

46 per cent ad va¬ 
lorem. 

1H70. 

92.91 

(160.87 

42.54 

Do. 

1876. 

59.83 

a44.28 

1.5.55 

928 ^r ton. 

1876. 

62.87 

541.36 

11.51 

1880. 

67.60 ; 

535.28 

.32.22 1 

Do. 

1885. 

28.50 1 

523.12 

5.38 ; 

917 per ton. 

1890. 

31.75 

524.02 

7.73 

913.44 {HT ton. 

1891. 

29.92 

520.37 

9.55 

Do. 

1892. 

80.00 

519.47 

10.53 

Do. 

1893.. 

28.12 

517.64 

10.48 

Do. 

1894. 

24.00 

' 517.64 

6.36 

Do. 

1896. 

24.33 

523.12 

1.21 

97.84 per t»nj. 

1896. 

28.00 

523.12 

4.88 

Do. 


18.75 

521.90 

(•.3.15 

Do. 

1898. 

17.62 

522.51 

(•4.89 

Do. 

1899. 

28.12 

534.07 

(15.95 

Do. 

1900. 

32.29 

529.20 

3.09 

Do. 

1901 (May 22). 

28.00 

529.22 

cl.22 

Do. 


aH. V. Poor. /»IjOndon EeooomlKt. c Foreign price higlier thiin doniestie. 


It will he seen from this fable that before we began to manufacture steel rails, and 
relied on England for our supply, it cost Aineriians $120.12 (in gold) a ton for steel 
rails, which were sold in I^ondon at $05.70. The duty was then 45 per cent, or about 
$29.>50 a ton, showing that the price here when we bought almost entirely from Eng¬ 
land was about $25 a ton more than the English price with the duty aridcd. After 
siitticient protection was afforded to warrant American capital entering the steel-rail 
industry, the result of which was the development of the great Carnegie concern, the 
cost of production steadily lowered lioth here and abroad; but the Ameriian price 
fell so much more rapidly than the foreign that by 1875 the difference in the price 
of steel rails at New York and Iximlon was less than the amount of the tariff. By 
1885 the differenre was le.ss than half the amount of the tariff, and by 1897 steel rails 
liegan to be sold at less here than in Isindon. In 1897 they were $3.15 a ton less; 
in 1898, $4.89 a ton less; and in 1899, $6.95 a ten less here than in England, although 
the tariff was $7.84 a ton. In the last week in April, 1901, they were $28 a ton in 
this country, and according to the London R'onomist of Mav 18 they were $29.22 in 
England. Thus, under protection, we have transferred the industry to this country, 
and by the development of siijrerior machinery through large corporations, so-callwl 
"tnists,” have reduced the price of steel rails since 1867 $92 a ton, while in England 
they have only reduced the price $38.48 a ton. 

But what is worth far more to the nation than even this reduction in price is the 
establishment of the industry in this country and the development of numerous 
tributary industries which praidically depend upon it. Thus, instead of the tariff 
helping the iron and steel manufactures to “pick the iiockcts” of the people, besides 
developing the industry it has enabled American corporations to give the people 
nearly three times as much reduction in price as they would have had if we had con¬ 
tinued to buy our whole supply from lingland. In 1867 we had to jiay English 
iiiaiiufaidurers $26 a ton as a mere monopoly tax for not having proteitel the industry 
in this country. During the first six years the American people received a reduction 
of $26 by eliminating this English extortion through domestic competition. Since 
1873, liesides giving this country the full social and iiidnstrial benefit of the industry, 
we have reduced the price to American consumers, through superior methods and 
skill, more than twice as fast under protection as England has under free trade, 
although our wages have been all the time from 50 to 80 per cent higher. 

EFFECT OF LARGE «>HP0RATlONB UPON PRICKS—I'RANBPORTATION. 

Mr. Holt seems to have opened up his wrath against two thinm, large corixira- 
tioiis and the tariff. In the first place, he starts out with a general charge that the 
largo conxirations have put up prices and that the tariff is indirectly the cause of 
this; and that the iniquity in the large corporations is their monopoly, and that 
to abolish the tariff would abolish that monopoly.’ I will try briefly to touch, as far 
M my time will allow, those points—first of alt as to the large corporations of dif¬ 
ferent kinds putting up prices. Take, for instance, our transportation. There is one 
of the fields, next to the steel and iron industries, of the largest aggregaUon of capi¬ 
tal. In 1880 to transport a bushel of wheat from Chicago to NewYork by lake and 


1 Prices for 1867,1870, 1875, and 1876, which was during our period of currency depreciation, have 
• I' roduceil in this tabic to a sold baeis, for the sake of proper comparison with English prices. 

’See pp, 65a-6M. 
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Mnal cost 12.27 cente a bushel; in 1900, 4.42 cents. By lake and rail the price of 
transportation in pSO was 15.7 cents; in 1900, 6.05 cente. All rail in 1880 was 19.9 
oe'its. The cost from New York to Liverpool in 1880 was ILBcents- 
in 1900 was 6.7o c-ents. Grain and flour per hundred pounds from Chicago to Liver¬ 
pool direct m 1891 cost 40.75 cents; in 1900, 29.48 cents. I have here full tables of 
general railroad rates from 1873, which speak for themselves. 


Table ehmiring tnUd mda of railronih and average Iranepoiiaiitm ratee eince 


ms. 


Ytiar. 


1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 
187H. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 


Miles of 
railroad. 

Average 
rate i:^r 
ten per 
mile. 

Year. 

Miles of 
milroad. 

70,268 

2.210 

1887. 

149,257 
156,169 
161,353 
166,698 
170,769 
175,188 
177,465 
179,393 
181,021 
182,777 
184,428 
186,396 

72,385 

2.040 

1888. 

74,096 

1.810 

1889. 

7^808 

1.855 

1890. 

79,088 

1.524 

1891. 

81,767 

1.401 

1892. 

86,584 

1.201 

1893. 

93,296 

1.348 

1894 . 

103,143 

1.201 

1895. 

U4,712 

1.236 

1896. 

121,45.5 

1.224 

1897 . 

125,379 

1.12.5 

1898 . 

128, m 

1.0:^6 

1901. 

l;«i,379 

1.042 




Average 
rate per 
ton per 
mile. 


Cents. 

1.034 

.977 

.970 


.ViiV 

.9-11 

.893 


.839 

.806 

.798 

.753 

.724 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. IIarris.) 1 woiihi like to ask whether that reduction lame from 
competition or consolidation?—A. It came from Imtli. It came from tlie rivalry of 
ro^s; but no amount of rivalry of roads could have enabled any railroail that 
existed in 1873 to carry freight at 0.72 cents [kw ton per mile, becausi^ if they could 
Iwe done so when they were charging 2.2 cents, their dividends would have la-en 
100 per crat, and they were^ not. A great many of them went into bankruptcy. 
The fact is that inventions in ajipliaiices, in the production of iron, in the rails, in 
the rolling stock, in the engines, and in all the departments of iron and steel have 
reduced the cost. 

Q. Let me ask this question; Was there not competition at that time in all of those 
articles?—A. Oh, yes. 

EFFECT OK LAKOK <.'ORI»OKATIONH CI'ON PRICES—STAPLE IRON PKODIKJTS. 

I roughly took from Bradstreet’s and Dun’s, the other day, a statement of some 
staple products on the 1st of January, 1900, and in February, 1901, to see what had 
been the effect of this last year, when the tremendous amount of organization and 
consolidation has been going on. Here is the result: 

Table shouting jtriees of staple products. 

IRON AND STEEL. 



January 3, 
1900. 

February 

27,1901. 

Foundry Iron. tnn 

1(25.00 




Plate, tank steel. 

B^semer pig. 



.do_ 

2.26 

1.66 

Gray forge. 






Bar iron.. 



Stnictural beams. 



... rtn 

2! 26 


Structural anglcn. 





Wire nails. 






Cut nails. 













March 1-7, 
1900. 

March 

20-22,1901. 

Iron bars. 






Steel bars. 1 

2.80 

36.00 

85.00 

1.60 

29.00 

26.00 

2.00 

steel billets. 








Coke. 







aHaySO, 1900. 
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ToMe duming prieai of staple produde —Continued. 
SUGAR AND PETROLEUM. 



March 1-7, 
1900. 

Mawh 
20-22,1901. 



90.06 

9U.05 

.08 

Refined petroleum... 

i 

.10 


METALS. 


Copper. 

Pig iron warrante.. 

Tin (atrelta). 

Lead. 

Salter (alnc). 

'nil plalea. 


.ton.. 


lOOpounde.. 

.<lo_ 

.do— 

.do_ 


816.26 

817.00 

17.00 

10.00 

82.66 

26.40 

4.78 

4.88 

4.69 

3.90 

6.00 

4.20 


RAILROAD TKANSI-OKTATION. 



188K. 

1898. 1 

1 

1899. 

Freight mt43«.. 


80.01 

S(1.007.’> 1 

80.0072 


Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Have you any comment to make on that?—A. Only as 
showing that even during that year of most phenomenal incorporation and stock 
watering of the roads, all those staple products in iron and steei in which the United 
States Steel Corporation is most interestetl have gone down. 

tj. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Are not those prices for 1900 phenomenally high as 
coiiiparcd with prices for former years immediately preceding?—A. No; this is not 
an average for 1900, Imt the price on January h. That was light in the heat of the 
great organizations. 

t). (By Mr. Pkillii's.) You have not <iuitc answered the question, which was as 
to whether prices were not phenomenally high in 1900 as comtarcd with, say, 2 years 
previous to that?—A. In 1900 prices were rather high for steel rails. They were ^2 
in lilOO, and they were 128 in 1901. 

Q. What were they in 1898?—A. Steel rails in 1898 were $17.82. That was when 
they were lower than they were abroad. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What were they 2 or 3 years back of that?—A. In 1897, 
$18.75; 1896, $28; 1898, $24.33; 1894, $24; 1893, $28.12; 1892, $.30; 1891, $29.92; 1890, 
$31.75; 1885, $28.50; 1880, $67.50. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Did not the products of iron a<ivance by 100 per cent from 
1898 to 1900? Was there not a phenomenal rise on all lines?—A. Not 100 per cent, 
bnt they did go up a great deal. There was a tremendous jump in 1899. 

Q. Did not pipe advance 100 jier cent or more?—A. Yes, and tin plate did. That 
was the year when wages were rising twice a year and everything was going right up. 
That is true of tin plate and iron products at the close of 1899 and the 1st of January, 
1900. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Was there a very active demand?—A. The demand was 
such that there were hardly any iron factories less than a year’s orders ahead. 

Q. Had not the prices bwn annormally low shortly before then?—A. In 1898 they 
were down to $17 a ton, and tin was down to $3 a hundred pounds. Eighteen 
ninety-seven and 1898 was the liottom point. The latter part of 1899 was the high 
ixiiiit, and it is exactly that year that is charged to the triiit, and that is why I shall 
later speak about these phenomenal rates. 


COMPARATIVE RATES OP WAGES IN 1880 AND 1890. 

I have taken from the census of 1880 and 1890 64 different industries in which much 
machinery was used. I have taken these to find out two things. First, whether 
tbeir increased product through the use of machinery enabled manufacturers to 
diminish the numberof men they employed, and so create! idleness; second, w'hether 
they had lowered their wages. You could double the number 1 have taken, but 
thitseemed to be a good round number, and to tell the truth I stopped where it 
hlled my pages. In every instance, with one exception, in these industries where 
large capital has been employed, the product has been increased per man through 
the use of machinery; but the number of laborers has also been increased and not 
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lessened, and the wages per laborer have risen in every instance but one. That one 
was the manufacture of watch cases, and I have been quite unable to underetand it. 
I think it must be because of some change in the labor from men to children or 
something of that kind. However, I took them as they (ame, and there is another 
instance of the tendency and its effect upon both the increased employment and 
the increased wages. 


TaUe slunvmg (mfiparaiive vKiges in 1880 and J8fK>y with amimnt and per reyd of increaH. 


iTnlnstry. 


Boot and shoe cut stock. 

Boot an<i shoe uppers. 

Boots and shoos, factory product. 

Boots and shoos, rubber. 

Boxes, cigar. 

Boxes, fancy and pawr. 

Boxes, wooden packing. 

Brass eastings and brass Anlshlngs. 

Brassware. 

Cigar molds. 

Clay and pottery products. 

Clothing, men’s. 

Clothing, women's, factory product. 

Cordage and twine. 

Cotton goods. 

Dcnlists’ materials. 

Blcctrical apparatus and supplies. 

Envelopes. 

Foundry and machine shop products. 

Furniture, including cabinetmaking, repairing, 

and upholstering. 

Oas and lamp fixtures. 

Glass cutting, staining, add ornamenting. 

Gloves and mittens. 

Gold and silver reducing and refining, not from 

tlie ore. 

Hats and caps, not including wixil hats. 

House furnishing goods, not elsewhere specified.. 

Instruments, professional and scientific. m.... 

Iron and steel nails and spikes, cut and wrought, 

including wire nails. 

Iron and steel pipe, wrought. 

Ironwork, an'hitcetural and ornamental. 

Jewelry and instnimcnt cases. 

Jute and jute goods. 

Leather goods. 

Leather, patent and enameled. 

Llthogmphing and engraving. 

Ixx*k ana gunsmithing. 

Mattresses and spring beds. 

Millinery and lace goods. 

Musical instruments, pianos, and materials. 

Oil, cotton-seed, and oil cake. 

Oil, lubricating. 

Plumbing and gas fitting.. 

Printing and publishing. 

Printing materials. 

Pulp, wood. 

Rubber and elasth; goods.... 

Shirts. 

Show cases. 

Silk and silk goods. 

Silversmithing. 

Silverware. 

Sporting goods. 

Statioijcry goods, not elsewhere specified. 

Steam fittings and heating apparatus. 

Stereotyping and electrotyping. 

Tools, not elsewhere specified. 

Trunks and valises. 

Typefounding. 

Umbrellas and canes. 

Watch and clock materials. 

Watch cases. 

Watch, clock, and jewelry repairing. 

Watches. 

Wlrework, including wire rope and cable. 


Number of cm- 
ployi'C-s. 

Yearly 

wages. 

Amount 
of in- 

Per cent 
of In- 

1880. 

1890. " 

1880. 

1890. 

crease. 

crease. 

2,885 

5,503 

g254 

$422 

$108 

66.1 

487 

1,708 

389 

525 

136 

34.9 

111,152 

139, ;«3 


476 

90 

23.3 

1,682 

9,264 

315 

128 

J13 

35.3 

2.366 

6,537 

316 

.385 

69 

21.8 

9,678 

19,9M 

245 

844 

99 

40.4 

7,722 

13,922 

:i58 

466 

107 

29.8 

6,237 

11,903 

437 

681 

144 

32.9 

I,H2 

7,618 

360 

f>:$9 

179 

49.7 

76 

142 

421 

474 

53 

12.5 

10,221 

20,296 

3.52 

4t)9 

147 

41.7 

160,813 

243,867 

285 

456 

171 

60 

26,192 

42,008 

20-1 

447 

183 

69.3 

6,4X6 

12,799 

286 

:$.54 

t'» 

23.7 

186,472 

221,685 

245 

313 

68 

27.7 

490 

1,214 

185 

714 

229 

47.2 

1,271 

9,48.5 

.5:17 

.565 

28 


1,204 

2,601 

285 

42:$ 

138 

43.4 

146,361 

247,75-1 

453 698 

145 

32 

52,087 

78, (;67 

417 

.517 

130 

31.1 

3,069 

5,530 

478 

649 

171 

3.5.7 

1,686 

3,794 

446 

6.58 

213 

47.3 

7,697 

8,669 

216 

3.58 

143 

66.6 

304 

966 

.587 

798 

211 

.%5.9 

17,240 

27,193 

.381 

518 

134 

34.8 

692 

8,(«)7 

m 

48.5 

119 

32.5 

l.OfKI 

2,371 

53.5 

677 

142 

20.6 

•^910 

17,116 

131 

456 

26 

6.8 

6,210 

12,004 

m 

481 

141 

41.1 

1,984 

18,672 

4;)6 

640 

204 

46.7 

138 

1,038 

369 

.566 

197 

.53.3 

525 

1,212 

270 

323 

63 

19.6 

1,036 

3,074 

413 

476 

33 

7.4 

22 

2,087 

5M1 

648 

67 

11.5 

4,322 

10,690 

.533 

674 

131 

24.5 

887 

2,660 

416 

686 

171 

41.2 

2,m 

7,337 

362 

498 

13<> 

87.5 

6,565 

11,827 

2.5:$ 

461 

208 

82.2 

6,575 

13.067 

709 

716 

0 

.8 

X319 

6,301 

265 

:$U2 

37 

i:$.9 

413 

1,072 

503 

817 

:$14 

62.4 

9,684 

42,613 

492 

676 

184 

37.4 

68,478 

165,227 

.522 

<$:$.5 

113 

21.6 

191 

866 

.517 

SOI 

u 

3.6 

1,209 

2,8.30 

:467 

4I$4 

67 

18.2 

6,268 

9,802 

366 

460 

94 

26.6 

25,687 

32,750 

210 

326 

116 

66.2 

692 

1,500 

475 

5H4 

109 

22.9 

31,337 

50.913 

291 

386 

9.5 

82.6 

131 

.314 

.586 

807 

222 

87.9 

1,029 

2,300 

2,199 

656 

701 

45 

6.8 

1,401 

293 

401 

108 

36.8 

3.117 

4,790 

372 

473 

101 

27.1 

2,474 

11,779 

.527 

644 

117 

22.2 

642 

1,475 

486 

724 

38 

7.8 

3,151 

7,095 

472 

.584 

112 

23.7 

4,034 

6,786 

394 

.517 

123 

31.2 

1,986 

2.172 

482 

645 

163 

83.8 

3,608 

6,863 

:i2l 

466 

146 

45.1 

278 

563 

309 

619 

210 

67.9 

1,768 

3,869 

566 

.547 

a8 

al.4 

1,667 

8,647 

523 

037 

114 

21.7 

8,346 

6.'675 

511 

552 

41 

3 

4,469 

7,917 

383 

508 

120 

31.3 


a Decrease. 
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THE TARIFF ANH THE TIN-PLATE INDHSTHY. 

In the case of tin plate Mr. Holt said we had the promise of lower prices by the 
tnist, and we got higher prices, and that since we had the tariff and the trust, the 
wliole thing lias Ixmnded up. He gives a table in which he shows that the aggregate 
difference for the last 10 years in the purchase price of tin plate hero and the price 
at E'hich it was sold in London amounts to $104,000,000. That is the price he says 
that the American people paid for having protected tin.' That is anotlier of those 
statements with kinks in them. 

In order properly to understand that, you need to comjiaro the difference lietween 
the price of tin in America and England for a periml of, say, 10 years lieforo the tariff, 
with the difference lietwecn the price in England and America since we have hiul a 
tariff. Ho foots up that we iiiiid $104,000,000 more for our tin than the English 
(lid, assuming that we would have gotten it at the same price the English did if we 
laid no tariff. Now, the fact is that the average difference in the price paid from 
1800 to 1001 was $1.70 iier hundred jiounda of tin. That is to say, from 1800 to 1901, 
we )>aid $1.70 jicr hmwred pounds more than the English. But how much did wo 
pay more than the English liefore wo had any tin here at all? From 1880 to 1889 
we paid on the average $2. lOJ more than the London price for every Ixix of tin wo 
consumed in this country, as will bo seen by a glance at the following table, which 
gives the iirice of tin plates 10 years before and 12 years afh'r the ailoption of the 
protective tariff. The first table is for 108-pound boxes and the second for 100-pound 
bo.xcs; 

Tiihit' yJuiH'hnf prirt’ nf tin pir lOfi for 10 yrtirfi btforr tlir. tmif of ISOO. 



Ainerieiin. 

KorelKii. 

Dlfforencui. 


$8.00 

R86 

$3.14 


6.40 

4.10 

2.80 


6.20 

4.10 

2.10 


6.00 : 

4.00 

2.00 


f>,6i> i 

3.80 

1.76 


5,36 i 

3.56 

3.35 

1.79 


6.26 

1.90 


5.60 

3.24 

2.26 


5.46 

3.24 
3.24 1 

2.21 


6. \h 

2.21 




Tiilth' xhowho/ prim of tin 2 nr 100 ]H)un<ln .vner thr Utri^ of J800. 


1830 . 

1831 . 

isai. 

1893. 

18M. 

1895. 

1890. 

1897. 

1808. 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 (April) 


AiixirioRii. 

Foroiifii. 

DIffcrt'noe. 

$6.60 

$:i.00 

$2.60 

6.78 

3.00 

2.78 

6.20 

2.90 

2.30 

6.10 

2.80 

2.30 

4.90 

2.60 

2.30 

3.63 

2.40 

1.23 

3.52 

2.80 

1.22 

8.72 

2.30 

1.42 

3.S8 

2.20 

1.68 

8.75 

2.30 

1.45 

4.76 

8.20 

1.65 

4.20 

8.90 

.30 

al.40 

6.90 

fl.76 


aPecrease. b Increase. e Average difference. 

It will be seen from these tables that the average difference between the foreign 
and the domestic price of tin plate during the 10 years preceding 1890 was $2.16 a 
'lox, while the average difference between the American and foreign price since we 
protected the industry and produced the tin in this (xiuntry was only $1.76 a box. 
In other words, the difference between the American and foreign price was 40 cents 
' Isix less under protection than under free trade. So that, if we adopt Mr. Holt's 


1 Scop. ion. 
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reasoning and regard the 1104,612,948 difference in the foreign and domestic price 
from 1891 to 1900 as the price paid for protection since 1890, we find that the price 
paid for not having protection from 1880 to 1890, on the same basis of consumption, 
must have been over $130,000,000. In other words, by whatever name we call this 
difference, it was about 2.3 per cent greater under free trade than it was under pro¬ 
tection. In addition to that we have the industry; we have theiapital invested; 
we have the labor employed; we have the effect of that entire industry, and we not 
only do not import any tin, but we have reduced the price of tin more than they 
have abroad. 

Now, let us hike tlie price of tin itself. The last year before wo protected tin—nr 
take tho year when the law was jiassed, 1890—tin was $8.60 jier 100 pounds in Amer¬ 
ica, and In England it was $3. To-<lay it is $4.20 in Aftienca,and in England it is 
$3.90; in otiicr words, since 1890, since we have made our own tin, we have reduced 
the price of tin $J .40 a box. and England has increased the price of tin 90 cents a box. 

There is a fact tliat Mr. Holt speaks of which I had lietter refer to here. In 1898 
tho price of tin was very low. It was down to $3.88 for the averageot the year 1898. 
It went up at the close of 1899, and in January, February, and March, 1900, it was $5 
a box. It is down now to $4.20, as I said. When that took place, I hud a feeling 
very much like Jlr. Holt. I said, “If there is any industry in this country that owes 
its life to protection, it is tin, and it is unfair to the whole protective fasiple that 
they should take advantage of organi/^itiun to put up the price of tin just as soon us 
they get on their f(>et.” 1 felt like saying, “Put them on the frix* list immediately.” 
But I investigated tho subjivt. I went into the cost of all the things that cuter into 
the manufacture of tin, and 1 found this, that during the year 1899 and part of 1898 
those prices went up as I have just stated. Pig tin had risen from 12} cents to 25 
cents a pound—96 |)er rent—that is, the block tin. Steel billets of whicli the plates 
were made had risen from $14..50 to $25, a difference of 72.4 per cent. Allowing for 
6 per cent waste in converting, tliis is 0 (|uivalent to a rise of 55 cents on the hundred 
pounds of tin. Tims tho facts come to look like this: The price of raw tin, of 
which there is 2} pounds in 100 pounds of I. 0. tin, had risen .30.6 cents on 100 
pounds. Tho ))rice of the steel had ri.sen 55 cents. Wa;ms and salaries had risen 
11 ia>r cent through the whole work, and amonnted to a little over 16 cents on the 
lx)x of tin. That made a net increase in the txist of the materials which enter into a 
box of tin of $1.02. The price had gone up $1.05, and $1.02 of it was directly attri¬ 
butable to tho increased price in the raw materials.' So that at the highest point 
that the tin reached, it only represented 3 cents on tho box more than the actual 
increase in the raw materials which entered into it. Now that it has fallen to $4.20, 
wages have not fallen, and tho reduction is laused by the economies and saving in 
other than raw material. So that after all the tariff did not hold tho consumer of 
tin while the tni.st picked his pocket. His pocket was not picked. 

Q. (By ilr. A. L. Haubis.) How long has it Isien since we have ceased to imimrt 
till plate?—A. I think we have not imixirted any tin to speak of since 1899. 

Q. The reason I asked tho question is that, in the rejKirt of 1900 of commerce and 
navigation, I find that in 1899 we imported 111,113,880.74 pounds of tin plate.— 
A. I lielievc there is a certain grade of tin for which there is liut a limited demand 
that we have not produced any of, but the iiftjiortationof standard tin plate has lieen 
gradually retluceil from 1,0.36,489,074 [sninds m 1891, to 108,484,826 in 1899. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkdy. ) What did you say was the increase in the price of tin since 
the combination was formed?—A. The combination was formed in 1899, I think. 
The average price for 1899 was $3.75 per hundreii. 

Q. What was the lowest price?—A. There was a time, somewhere in 1894 or 1895, 
when it touched close to $.3. 

Q. As low as $2.60?—It was under $3 at its lowest imint. But the mills b^n 
to close up; they could not work at that; it would have ruined them. But at that 
time closing up was the respectable thing to do. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) All well-appointed plants kept on running?—A. Not all 
well-appointed ones, but the strongest ones did. 

BPKltCT OK THE KORMATION OK THE TKBST IN THE WINIKIW-OLAHS INDU8THY. 

Now, as to window glass. I have taken the pains, after reading Mr. Holt’s state¬ 
ment,® to get the American and foreigq price of common window glass. I have 
compared also the prices since the trust was fonned, so we could see the eflect. I 
have reduc^ the American product to pounds on the basis of 52 pounds to the box. 


■ Sec Vo). I. Report of the IndustrfAl Commission, Part I, p. hS, and chart 
*S€e pp. 564-666. 
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which is the standard weight. The following table shows the average |iri<»i of 
domestic and foreign window glass in 6-year periods from 1880 to 1900: 



American. 

Foreign. 

1880. 

1885. 



$0,058 

.070 

.037 

$0,032 

.028 

.03 

.02 

.0328 

1890. 

1895. 



1900. 



.044 







24 





24 






The American price in 1880 was 5.8 cents a pound, and the foreign price was 3.2 
cents. There, yon see, is what we had to pay when we had no protection on window 
glass, and were not making any glass. In 1886 the price in America was 7.6 cents, and 
the foreign price 2.8 cents. In 1900 the American price was 4.1 cents, and abroad it 
was 3.28 cents. Yon see that from 1880 to UXX) the prua; of windowglass in this country 
was redu(«d from 5.8 to 4.4 cents, or 24 per cent; the price al)road rose from 3.2 to 
3.28 cents, a raise of 2} per cent. In other words, the price of foreign ghiss hsis risen 
during that time and ours has fallen. Now, take the time since the trust wa.s funned. 
This tnist was fonned August 2, 1899, and here I get my facts from the monthly 
summary of the Government Statistical Abstract, and from Ilrsulstrcet’s for the time 
that I did not haiipen to have the Government reimrts. For the last 3 months of 
1899 (that was immwliatcly after the trust was formed) the price in America was 4.9 
cents per pound, and the foreign price was 2.96 cents. The average ilomestic price 
for 1900 was 4.4, thS foreign 3.28 cents. For the first tlirtss months of 1901, whioh 
takes itilown as far as 1 could get it, the jirice here was 5.7, and abroad 3.6 cents. 
Yon see there has bwii a rise during tliis time when everything else rose. Since 
18iH), after the trust was fonned, the rise in this country under the trust lias been 
16 jier <«nt, and the rise abroad, where there is no tariff tnist, has been 22 per cent. 
Noh', I do not quite see myself how, in the matter of window' glass, the tariff is 
holding the consumer while the trust picks his pwket. 

Q. (By Mr. htTCHMAN.) Have you taken into consideration the difference in wages 
paid in this country and Kngland?—A. No. Wages here in the glass works are 
probably double what they are in England. What Mr. Holt com[ilainsalsiut is that 
the cmnbination of the capitalists is putting up the price to the con.“umer, and the 
combination of labor is putting up the price to the capitalist, and so lietweeii the two 
the consumer is mulcted. In all of these comjiarisons it should lie borne in mind 
that American wages are paid instead of foreign, that the industry is in this country, 
and that notwithstanding the tariff and notwithstanding the trusts, when you see a 
rise in the price hero you <an trace it to legitimate economic causes affecting the raw 
material; luid, in proof of that, you find that the same rise, or a greater one, is going 
onahniad during the same time in the same product. If yon found that foreigii tin 
or foreign glass was going down when ours was going up, you might have said, here 
is a case; but you find that our iiricea have fallen faster than theirs, and when there 
is a rise their rise is greater tlian ours. The rise is due not to the tariff or the trust 
here, but to economic causes operating abroad and here. 

Q. When you quote a price as 3.6 cents a pound in England and compare that with 
the price in America at the same time, don’t you add to that foreign price the cost 
of larriage in order to arrive at the <»mparative price in this country?—A. You only 
have to look back and see what happened when we Ixiught everything abroad. (See 
the table.) When tin plates were W.86 per box in laindon and in Wales, and we 
liought the Welsh tin, it cost $8 in New York. They charged us double for trans¬ 
portation, liecause we were not making any tin. Yon understand, we buy their tin 
now, but they do not charge anything like that. They will pay the whole trans¬ 
portation if we will only let it come in. 

THK WIHK-NAll. INiniSTBY. 

I want to refer now to wire nails. You remember the terrible showing that Mr. 
Holt made on wire nails.' He quoted some figures from a trade paper. He quoted 
the New York World. In addition to this he quoted someone whose name he was 
not permitted to tell. Then he quoted a Canada paper and the trade paper, and ho 
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quoted tbetiguKii from tlieee aireciil-impem to show that wire mils had greatly 
advanced. I prefer t.> take the Statistical Abstract and the (rovemment reports an.l 
the tteurea as they are reporfeit in the Journal of Coniiuerce and Jtradstrj^t s from 
week to week, rather than the tigiinw in tlie trade pajiers. Now, according to his 
figures, wire nails went out of sight. They doubled up in price. 

Q. (By Mr. Kk.vnedv. ) fs it true that the Statistical Alistract is made up of figures 
furnished by the Iron Age?—A. When it is, it is so statetl at the top. When they are 
taken from the London Kconomist it is so stateil. My figures on steel rails came 
from the Abstract, but ittvas stattsl that they were the figures of the London Econo¬ 
mist, When they are from the American Iron and Steel Association, as is the case 
here, it says so at the top. That is as gmxl proliably as the Canadian newsjjaiier. 
At any rate, it is the best I know of. a 

Wire nails in 11^87 were $3.15. They fell in 1891, aii<l in 1892 they were $1.70. 
In 1893 they went to $1.49. They have sini e gone up, and in 1900 were $2.76. But 
as (sanpared witti 1.887 and the high years that followed, it is a fall in the price and 
not a rise. In 1901 they fell to $2. 

Cut nails in 1887 wcre$2.30. They were $2.48 in 1900. That difference is nothing 
considering the immense im^rease in the price of the raw materials of which nails are 
niade. They are now, 1901, $2.27. .\U iron materials went up nearly 100 law cent 
in 1899 and have come down a little since. There is no abnormal rise in the price 
i)f wire nails.' 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What year were they the lowest?—.\. In 1894. 

Q. What was the price then?—A. $1.11. 

Q. AVhat were they last year?—.A. $2.76. The whole pri«^ now is only one-fourth 
more than the tariff. 

Q. It is more than 100 per cent ailvance over the lowest price?—A. Oh, yes, over 
bankruptcy prices. .As I pointed out, all the materials that enter into iron and steel 
rose nearly 100 jaw cent during that year; and the prii'e of nails is only 100 jsw (tent 
higher than the bankruptcy priw; when you hadn’t anything to nail e.Kcejit to nail 
uj) factory windows. 


OENKK.VI. CONCI.IISIO.V .tS TO TilK EKPE(T OK L.AKOE I'ORPOU.VTIONS O.V l'KK?KS. 

There are a few things I would like to say in conchwion about the tariff, and also 
about trusts. It is clear by the jirices that 1 have given on steel rails, for e.\amj)Ie, 
that w'e can piwluce them as low as abroad, and sometimes lower. Tin is not any¬ 
where near that, but it is lowering fa.ster tlign it is abroaii, and later we will reach 
their price. Other inni jiroducts are doing the same thing. There has been no 
tendency toward an abnormal rise in jirices since the large corporations. The large 
corporations .seem to me to lie the natural growth of the incrt'aseil industry. They 
are the natural movement towanl the maximum e<«nomy that can he secured. 

THE TAKIKK TENDS TO PIIEVEXT IIATHEII THAN t^KEATE MONOPOLIES. 

Now, in regartl to the relation of the tarjff to these trusts and fbeir monojioly: 
There are many who hold that the danger from these large corjiorations is that they 
are monojxilies, or are in danger of becoming such, and that if we should remove 
the tariff we would destroy the monopolistic element in them. Yon remember that 
Mr, Holt pointed out that there were some trusts in England." He said there were 
some trusts in England, but since they have no protection they do not do anything 
that is jiarticularly bad. If that be true, then large corporations or la«ge enterprises 
are not had; and I think they are not, if the^are l^itimato and are economically 
and lionastly conducted. There is dishonesty in all business, down to jieamit selling, 
but the nature of large corporations is not more dishonest than the small ones, and 1 
think not so imii'li so. They are less likely to have recourse to little jietty things. 
They make their money in laiger ways. 

Now, let us see how the tariff affects these industries. Snpjxise the tariff is removed 
from all iron and steel industries, as Mr. Babcock proposes. How would that affect 
monojioly? Whom would it strike? Would it affect the laigo concern that has just 
been organized, the United States Steel Corjioration? That is just the one that doew 
not care. That is the one that has the ad vanta^ in various ways in having the tiOTs- 
jiortation, in having the raw materials, and in having practically no intermediato 
profits. That is the one that has the laigest profits on its output. There is no doubt 
about that. Mr. Carnegie probably has the largest profits on the output of iron and 
steel of any concern in the country, and he was ready to have the tariff taken off. 


I See Vol. 1, Report uf the Itidiiillrial Oiramifialou, ]*art I, pp. jK-57. 
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Why? Because he couM stand it, and his smaller competitors could not. He would 
probably have cleaned out a large number of those whose profits are smaller than 
fiis. II we should remove the tariff from the whole iron and steel industry, it would 
punish most those who have the sniallest maigins. That would not lie tlic Carnegie 
concern, or the billion-dollar (»mbine. It would be the smaller competitor. If 
Kugland could come in she would be willing to pay the freight, and it would be a 
fight between one or two of those very laige concerns and the foreigners; and the 
probability is that in some lines—in steel rails and in armor plates and in locomo¬ 
tives, in a few things like that—those large conc'erns would win against the foreigners, 
and between them they would drive out the smaller American industry. We should 
have one of two things, either a jiart of our trade transferred to England by killing 
off the small ones, or else we should have these big concerns that we now complain 
of (which represent only about 60 jjer cent of the product) made into a virtual 
monoiaily, because they could stand the free trade and the ottiers could not. 

Now, if we are. at all desirous of having competition and not monopoly, the tariff 
protects the weaker con)petitor.s and does not protect the large ones. In so far as 
the iron industry is concerned, if we want any domestic competition we must protect 
the smaller miumfacturers. The tariff has not created any monoiady, and it is not 
an item in their sy.stcm. These large concerns have come into existence by virtue 
of their superior development, and now they have rcacheil the [Kiint where they can 
sav, “We do not care about the tariff. We can comixitc with England. We now 
sell steel rails and make them as low as they do.” But the smaller concerns can not. 
Hence, 1 say that the tariff has no essential relations to trusts as such, and instead 
of heljiing to give them a inonoiioly, it is the one thing that prevents them from 
having a monoi«.ily, iHcanse it sustains their smaller competitors who could most 
easily la- driven out by free foreign competition. There is another feature that is 
still more important. The tariff question is one that, in touching these industries, 
reaches out and, vibrating thioiigh them into the other industries, touches the busi¬ 
ness of the country. No injury would come to-day from putting steel rails on the 
five list; but you can not put steel rails on the free list without bringing the tariff 
before Congress and agitating the entire nation, and thrashing over the entire tariff 
subject. 


THE POUCY OF SEULINO AT A IA)S8 ItNIlEK OEHTAIN CONniTIONS. 

Q, (By Mr. Clakke. ) Steel rails have been known to fluctuate in price more than 
the present rate of duty w ithin a short period of three months?—A. Yes. 

Q. Kuppose, therefore, that there should be such a fluctuation as tliat, so as to 
make it possible to dump foreign stocks into our market to a very great extent, 
would not that have an iujiirioiis effect upon the capital invested in this country and 
upon the employment of labor?—A. Uiufoubtedly that i.s very true. When it comes 
to putting a great industry on the free list, this is the fact; we must not talk about the 
ilifference; we must not even share an even price in two markets; if it comes alxiiit 
that there is an even price, it will pay the foreigners to manufacture and supply for 
another market, and pay the freight, and even more than pay the freight, for the 
sake of a new market. Now, any large business man knows that in railroads every¬ 
where there are certain portions of the business run without profit, and soinetimes at 
a loss, and yet it is a good thing. A railroad, for instance, will carry freight 1,000 
miles in some cases for less than it will carry it 100 miles in some others, and we 
call that bad discrimination. It is not under certain conditions. For instance, after 
a road is laid it has its fixed cost; it has all its equipment to maintain, and it can nut 
get the traffic over this 1,000 miles unless it carries it at, we will say, what will 
harely cover the workmg expenees. If it docs it for thaf, it is helping to pay that 
much of the cost of the road, and that enables the road to do the business for the 
remsinder of its patrons at a less rate than it would if it did not have that business, 
liecause if it did not have that business the working of the entire road would have to 
lie paid out of the other business. So it often happens that it is actually beneficial 
for a large concern to sell a part of its product, if that part is necessary to develop a 
very large concern, at a price right down to the cost-a price at which it could not 
run its entire outfit. 

Q. Is not that the common practice of people who export to meet the foreign 
market?-A. Always. When the Dingley bill was just on the verge of being passed 
I saw a letter from a wire exprter in Germany—Geiss, I think the name was, a 
large wire concern manufacturing piano wires—and his agent here said, “Well, we 
can’t raise the price. The manufacturers here have developed some; what shall we 
do?” The German said, “Sell at the American price.” That meant that theni was 
an outlook here for a large market, and if he should lose that trade it might cripple 
his entire plant in Germany, and he would sell that part of his product without any 
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profit at all, and perhaps even at a little loss, on the same plan that a concern will 
run sometimes at a loss when to shut down means a bigger loss. All business men 
have that phase to deal with, and I am surprised really to see it raised up as a potent 
argument of the tariff discussion. 

WITNKSS BELIRVEH THAT THK TARIFF SIIODLI) BK TAlfEN OUT OF ITILmeS. 

There is one thing that impressed me more than all else regarding this tariff dis¬ 
cussion, which is that it ought to he taken out of politics. I hope that when this 
commission rejibrts it will suggest to Congress and the public some way of having the 
tariff question referred to some permanent commission ordejiartment or offii'ial, and 
of having individual articles plmied on the fri* list, or tlib tariff moderated, accord¬ 
ing to the economic developments of the industry. There is nothing I fear quite so 
much as haidng Congress turned loose on the tariff, liecause that turns tho nation 
loose, and the whole subjeirt hecomes discussion for a (ampaign, which probably 
means giving us another panic. To my mind there is nothing quite so important as 
to have the tariff reduce*! to an etajnoinic liasis governed by a general principle and 
then dealt with, as it were, by an official department. 

Q. Now, while it might be true that such a commission as you suggest might ascer¬ 
tain facts and be of great aid to Congri'ss, since the Constitution provides that all 
revenue bills must originate in the House of Repnwentatives, and that tho House 
of Representatives must be elected every two years, how is it possible to take the 
tariff out of politics?—A. 1 am not a Congressman nor a imlitician, and my first 
thought is as to the eitonomics of the proiK«ition, that it would lie a goo*l thing if it 
could bo done. That is the first thing. The next thing is, if there is a constitu¬ 
tional or some other difficulty in the way, to so deal with the difficulty as to make 
the wiser thing possible. Wv should consider the la‘st way of doing things, and if 
tile beat ways are not constitutional, then wo ought to make it constitutional. 

THE II.VFAIR COMPETITION OF I.ABOE C()RIORATION.S SHOULD BE PREVENTED. 

The same is true of the trusts. Now, the question is about the remedy for trusts. 
When I say remedy, 1 do not mean that trusts are a bad thing; when I say trusts, I 
mean large corporations. I do not want you to understancT me as agreeing with 
Mr. Tayler that trusts are an evil,' and therefore the question is how to got rid 
of that evil. On the contrary, tnists or large corporations are a positive benefit. 
Wo can’t go bac;k to smaller concerns and recede into inferior methcxls without 
jiaying the price in inferior results. Tl.ie nAtural growth of corporations ia along 
the lines of greater productive efficiency, and if you take any considerable iieriod 
you will find that the result of succh organizations on prices is a lienefit to the 
community; the result in wages is definitely iKUieficial; labor organizations can 
deal better and more effectively with large corporations than they ever could with 
small ones. That has been shown by the recent experience in the whole mining 
remons with Mitchell, Morgan, and others, and that is the general exiieriencte of the 
labor leaders. But like everything else there are evils connected with these organi¬ 
zations just as there are evils connected with irade unions. Kvery bow and then we 
have to resort to physical force, and some' .ody is hiton the head. Well, every friend 
of trades unions thinks that their evils must be gotten rid of, if trades unions are to 
do their best. There is one thing about large corporations that ought to be reached, 
and that is this: Prices of producsts of any concern should be the same in all localities, 
the cost of transportation being considered. For instance, here is a nail trust. Some 
little fellow, perhaps, starts up somewhere, and they start an agency there and put 
the price below cost until they run him out; and then, of course, wnoever puts the 
price below cost is going to put it l)ack again just as soon as he can. Now, that has 
been done; it has been done a hundred different ways it is done in the nail busi¬ 
ness. Now, just how that evil could be reached 1 am at this moment not clear, but 
it is obvious that if a large concern, no matter in what industry, puts its price in one 
vicinity at 10, and in another vicinity where the cost of transportation is substan¬ 
tially the same at 5, that is not competition, that is not economics, that is not 
business; that is persecution, and ought to be prohibited. 

GAIN IN EFFICIENCY THROUOH THE OROANIZATION OF THE UNITED STATUS STEEL 
CORPORATION. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Can the United States Steel Coimomtion produce 
cheaper than the Ckimc^e Company could do?—Af I think not. I suppose the Car¬ 
negie Company in its own products is at the top notch, and that there is nothing that 
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the aggregation can do, so far as tlie products of the Carnegie concern goes, that can 
work a greater economy. But this is what the combination ran do, what it has 
undoubtedly planned to do. It includes a large number, not merely of steel rail 
works, but of tributary iron works. Some of those m^ have ]>oor inanageinent. ft 
can bring those up to the standard of the Carnegie (fempany. For instance, here 
is one concern that has made a very poor showing, while in that other concern there 
is an exceptional man like Schwab. It can place the exraptional man at the head of 
that poorer concern. He could not go there probably if it was an individual concern; 
there was no way for him to float around, but by the g^t combination the cor|)or- 
ation has at its dis)x>sai more managing ability, to which it can give eiricicut distri¬ 
bution. For instance, in the Carnegie concern itself there may l)e two or three 
Sehwalis. Now the combination can distribute that ability; it can thus distribute 
the lieneflts of the best that are within it to the points of the jxxirest, and so carry 
throughout this great conram the economies and efficiencies of its highest point. 


THK aeiiaTION WKKTIIEII LAROK COMIIINATIONS CAN FIX TItK PRICK OP THEIR PRODUCTS. 

Q. Can not the United States Steel Corporation substantially fix the price, and the 
smaller corporations follow the price?—A. No. That can not be done by the large 
steel corporation, nor by the Standard Oil Company, nor any of those big combina¬ 
tions. When there are a lot of comiietitors outside they can only fix priias one way; 
they can fix them down, but they ran’t fix them up. The great Carnegie concern 
can put steel rails down, but it can’t comiiel Laughlin’s and those others to put steel 
rails up. If steel rails go uii it is not chargeable to the large concern any more than 
to the little ones. If these little ones who are so virtuous are appalled at the idea 
of steel rails going up, why don’t they sell some rails eheaix-r? That will fix it. 
In the oil field, for instance, I hear about the Standani Oil Com|)any all the time; 
alxiut how it fixes the prices. It fixes them downward only. During this high 
time, oil has touched 10 cents. Now there is the Pure Oil Company; it could have 
sold at 7 cents, but it sold at 10. You never raught the Ihire Oil Company selling 
any lower than the Standard. Why? The same reason. The Standard ran’t put 
the price up, that is, .o the exclusion of the others. There are nearly a hundred 
outside oil companies; some of them have millions of investment. Now, the Stand¬ 
ard Oil Company, if it had a mind to, could do this; it could jmt oil down to where 
it could wipe nearly all of the others out; that is, it could put oil so low that its 
competitors, with two or three exceptions, could not live. It could do that; it could 
get a monoiioly, but it has more sense. I tell you what it does do; instead of wiping 
them out it lets the price stay where they get a goml dividend, and the higher tlie 
prices go, the bigjifer its profits, and whenever these others can’t sleep nights liecause 
the price is too high, it is for these others to lower it, but they never do.' 

Q. I (lid not intend to opim up the Standard Oil question.—A. I don’t mean any 
particular industry, but I ^ive this as an example of a general principle. The truth 
about large CAinceriis is this: A real monopoly can put the price up, but so long as 
there is a comiietitor outside, the so-called monopolies can’t jiut prices up without 
the competitors’ consent, liecause the comiietitors can say, “Hold on there.” If 
Laughlin and those other largo concerns in I’ittsburg will sell steel rails at $2.5, Mr. 
Morgan’s concern can’t get $iSl and $35. There is not a railroad in the country that 
would not give laughlin all the orders that would keep him working the rest of his 
iwtural life. A large concern has not the power to put the prices up abnormally. 
The only power it has and exercises absolutely is to put the prices down. 

STANIIAHD OIL COMPANY’S PUMPINO SYSTEM—RKOUl.ATION OP THE PRICE OP CRUDE OIL. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Docs not the Standard Oil Comiiany tlx the price of 
crude oil?—A. Yes; and I will tell you how it is done. 

Q. (% Mr. Phillips.) Is it through the Seep purchasing agency?— A. Ispentpart 
of a summer investigating that in western New York and northern Pennsylvania. 
This is what they do; They have the pipe lines, and they connect them to every well 
that is sunk. I am inclined to think now they are required as common carriers to do so. 
If a person sinksa well, no matter how little or how much that well yields, it is pumped 
right into the Standard’s lines and tanks. In other words, they buy alt the crude oil 
there is, no matter how much or little; they take it all, and they take it all at the same 
price that day. 1 agree that they say what the price is; it is 84 or 89 cents, or it iB$l; 
yes, that is our price today, but every little man who can pump 2 or 3 l»rrels a day can 
get the same pnee, and get spot cash for his oil just the same as the man whose wells 
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pump 40 Imrrels an hour. So the Standard Company is not only taking it all, but it is 
taking it all at the same price to everybody. There is not the eciual of thatanywhere 
on the earth. It is exactly what free coinage of silver would have Iieen to silver if the 
United States ( Joveriiment should take all that comes. The Standard Oil Comiiany 
^es all that comes, and it gives spot cash, and no matter whether it wants it or not. 
Now, then, this what it does: If the stwk is getting tocT large it lowers the price. 
It says, ‘‘Wo will only give 75 cents; we will only give 70.” They know what is a 
reasonable stock to carry along their business, foreign and domestic, and when the 
stock on hand is getting large they lower the price. That is the way they regulate 
it, but they take it ail just the same. They keej) lowering the price if oil keeps 
coming, until it doi« not pay to sink more wells. On the gtlior hand, if the stock is 
getting down they raise the prict^. 

Q. (By Mr, Philliiu ) They are guardian.s, then, for the pttoplo’s rights?—A. Yes; 
in looking after their own. 1 will tell you what they do. 1 am not talking alxiut 
their motive; I am talking alxiut hwts. 1 don’t think there is any difference in the 
motive of the Shindard Oil (Company and the motive of the owners of the wells; but 
there isn t another industry in the world where the pcxir man can have Ins product 
Uken from his door, and taken at the same pri(*e as the big man, aii<l gc^t spot cash 
tor all he can do, without asking any qiu*stion8. There is not another industry nor 
another country on the earth where the little man is so absolutely on a level with 
the big man, and runs no risk, as the man who owns a little pump, and it is duo to 
that pumping system of the Standard. 

Q. Way not that the case before tlic Stiiudard Oil Company wiu^oiganized?—A. No* 
those pljie lines never workisl together before the Standartl Oil Comiiauv.' ’ 

Q. There was a universal price for oil then?—.4. No; there was no universal price 
then, and, niorwn*er, at that time the oil had to he taken to the railroad and shipiied, 
and then reshipped. What pijie lines there were liefore tlie Stamlard were little 
short sections. Under present conditions it is true that the (Standard Oil Company 
does fix the jirice; they .say what they will give, hut thev take it all, as I say, and 
when their stock is getting too large they lower the jiriee, and when it is getting 
too .small they raise it; and there is not anything arbitrary alxiiit that any more than 
there is in fixing the rate of interest by the Bank of England. It is just the same. 

Q. Now, do yiiu know what profits they make in proportion to what thev iiay the 
producers for this oil?“—A. Of c*ourse they have made profits; that is, the oil was 
worth more to them than they gave for it; hut what they gave for it was worth more 
to the well owners than anybody else could give them, or more than if tliey could 
have taken it to the market themselves. 

Q. How (lo you prove that?—A. The evidence of that is that all producers are 
glwl to sell in that way. When I went among them, I talked with small (lealers. I 
said, ‘‘ What would you do if tliey would not take your oil?” They didn’t know. 
A great many of them said their production was so small that it would not jiay them 
to go to a railroad or anywhere else; they never did so well as since the oil could be 
taken directly from them in that way. 


UEi.ATiox OF 'rni; sTA.viiAan oil C'pmpanv to tiik pitblio. 


A. (Continuing.) Now, as to 8(|iiee/.ing the public, of course the Standard Oil 
Comjiany has made very large profits. It probaoly lias a capital-earning investment 
as hiw been said, of seven or eight hundred millions, and there is no doubt but that 
this IS true, that most of that investment in domestic and foreign trade has been 
largely taken from earniiipi and reinvested, hut that is just as good (»pitat as if it had 
not been taken from previous earnings. If they had taken the entire profit each year 
their profits would have been a little larger, out their investment would have been 
smaller; but this is the question: Have they extorted from the public? They have not. 
I will tell you what they have done with the public right along. So far as those who 
furnish the raw materials are concerned, the Standard has lieen a positive benefit, 
and you could not possibly get producers in any oil-developing r^ons in the country 
to vote to chance the system. It has been a benefit to them. It has lieen a benefit 
to the Standard, l>ecause by their great facilities they are able to utilize the oil, and 
they are able, through their immense methods, to convert it cheaper: that is, at a 
much less cost than anybody else. The result is that when they sell their immense 
products of refined oil they get alaiwr profit out of it than do any of their competi¬ 
tors, but they sell it to the public just as cheap as their competitors do. They do 
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not extort anything from the public, because they give the public, just as much for a 
dollar as any competing refiner gives them. There is not another oil compiuiy in 
this country that gives a gallon of oil for less than the Standard Oil tVuniiany gives 
it. So far as the consiuners are concerned, thej; are dealt with by the Standard Com¬ 
pany exactly the same as by the other companies. They wt a larger jirofit laicause 
their difference between the costand price is bigger than tlimr eomixititors’ difference. 
Now, they don’t extort that from the public; they extort that from nature; they extort 
that by their superior knowledge of tlio business, ff they ehargisl a cent more than 
their competitors, that would be extorting from the public, but they don’t do that. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman. ) IX) the competitors pay any more for raw material ihan 
they do?—A. No; their competitors don’t pay any more for raw material. 

Q. (By Mr. PiiiLi.n-s.) It has been staW m evidence liefore this commission, and 
also before the tkmgressional committee, that tliey have received in reliates $10,000,000 
in fourteen months from the railroads. Now, do the others get the same kind of 
rebates as the .Standard, or have they had to pay rebates from their own pockets to 
the Standard?'—A. There is no doubt whatever that in the early ’"O’s thev got 
rebates; that was the habit on all railroads; then everybody got rebates. It was a 
mere dicker all around. There was not any siiidi thing as an honest railroad rate 
during that time. Now we have gotten rid of that. 

(J. But didn’t they have a monoply of these rcliates?-A. There is no doubt every- 
boiiy got rebates, and it was really ii matter of who could get the biggest rebate. 
This is what really did hapiam in 1871, 1872, 1873, somewhere along there; there is 
no doubt whatever but that the .Standaid Oil Comiauivdid try to do the best it could 
along that line. They went to one road and they said, “How much rcliate will you 
give,’’ and made each road bid against the other, so there was not anything in the 
business, and finally the railroads pooled. There is no such thing now, and the i-ail- 
roail ratos are as nearly fair as they are likely to l)c. 

(J. I wish to ask a question which was brought to my mind by the qutvition Gov¬ 
ernor Harris asked in regard to what iscalled the Lima or Ohio oil. Now, did or diil 
not the .Standard keep that oil down to about h5 cents for several ycai-s, and pile up 
a large amount of stocks and purcha.se the majority of that field?" Did they or did 
they not immediately put the price of that oil up and get it recommended as 
mercliantable oil on tne New York Kxchange after having got this great advantage 
of those people?—.V. What was that? It is not the Marietta affair? 

Q. It IS the Ohio field, called the Lima oil.—A. I guess tliat is a specific case I do 
not know aliout. 

Q. You say you are very familiar with oil. This is a very large field?—,!. I have 
paid a great deal of attention to that oil matter. I have gone into it more than into 
almost anything else, hut there seems to lie soiimthing I do not know about, ami 
this particular thing I do not rememlier.'' 

THE STANllABI) OH. OOMl’ANV’s COMPETITION WITH (vniKR niNOEBNH. 

Q. Has or has not the Standard made a universal practice, where there is an inilc- 
pendent pipe line laid in any particular field, of putting a premium on the oil which 
the line buys in that field until it would tiankrupt the independent line, and then 
taking that premium off? Have you discovered that or not?—A. No, 1 have not. 1 
have no evidence of that. 

Cf. And after they took the premium off have they also dropiied the price of oil as 
a nile?—A. No. There have been local cases, years ago; no doubt about that. But 
in the main this is what I have found: Wherever the .Standard went there was a local 
alanri started, and there seemed to be more of an organization to fight and get money 
out of the Standard than there wag to do legitimate business along with it, or in com¬ 
petition with it. 1 could name several cases where whole plants that were not worth 
more than $10,000 were sold for fifty and a hundred thousand. That one of Rice’s, 
for example, tor which he wanted a half million, never was worth twenty-five 
thousand, and at the time he wanted half a million it was not worth ten thousand.’ 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you known of any case where the influence of the 
Standard Oil Coimiany was uses! to prevent an opposition pipe line from reaching 
tide water?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Do you know anything about the trouble the Uniteil States 
Pipe Line had in trying to get through New Jerwy?*—A. Yes. 
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Q. At a cost of hundreds of thousands of dollars they had to poll up their line and 
go to Philadelphia?—A. Yes. Why? Simply l)ecan8e of the kind of opposition that 
the Marietta iieople under Rice and others nave raised against it, which has made a 
political matter of it. 

Q. Has it been the method of the Standard constantly to follow the small pro¬ 
ducer into a given market and undersell him in that market?—A. That is not general 
at all. That does not affect a hundred millionth part of their business. That has 
been done here and there, but in the case of these refining concerns that have a 
million or two millions of capital, their prices are fixed hy nothing of the kind. If 
oil to-day at 7 cents is selling at an exorbitant price, why don’t some of the other 
concerns sell theirs at a cent leas? My point is that if the smaller people who are all 
the time complaining about the larger ones want the public to believe that oil, or 
iron, or tin, or any of these things made by large coinerns could be sold cheaper, 
and that these large concerns are simply extorting from the public, why don’t these 
little concerns that lire in the same business seirtheirs at lower prices and fix the 
priiws instead of com[>laining? There is no reason why they should not do that 
Will the Pure Oil Company put its oil on the market at a cent less than the Standard? 

Q. Did or did not the Standard drop the price of oil more than one-half in New 
York and Philadelphia when the Pure Oil Company began to distribute oil in those 
places?—A. The Pure Oil Company is a ismcern of millions of dollars. It can give 
this country oil at a legitimate price. It is not a little bit of a concern, to be chased 
here and there. Their wagons in New York could take and sell oil if tlicre is a 
legitimate profit, at 5 cents a gallon, and the Standard could never prevent it from 
doing it, and the whole country would come to its back, but instead of that it gets 6} 
or 10 cents, whatever the Standard gets, and then coiniilains that the Standard is 
putting up the price. The Standanl is doing nothing of tne kind. Tlie little fellows 
nave all the power to put down the price that the Standard has, and their position is 
not valid if tliej' will not put their word into action and put down the prices. What 
is the use of a silk manufacturer coming here and saying that the price of silk is put 
up hy his comiietitor? If he can put it flown, why doesn’t he put it down himselR 

Q. Did the Standard or did they not buy up all the installation plants or reviving 
tanks in Germany excepting one? Dili they or did they not buy out the agencies of 
the Pure Oil Company over there and put down the price of oil so that they could not 
make a profit there for several years?—A. They are buying up all the plants they 
can. They have Ifeen trying to buy the whole Bohemian fields, but tliey could not. 
Whether they are buying in Germany I do not know; but that baa nothing to do 
with the Pure Oil Comi>any’s priw of selling oil in this American market. 'The Pure 
Oil jieople have never sold their oil lielow the Standard, and if the Standard is roli- 
bing the iniblic the Pure Oil Company is robbing the public also. The Ihire (Ml ixso- 
ple are the bigger hypixTites to go around parading the idea that the Standard Oil 
Comjiany is robbing the public when they are robbing them exactly the same, and 
are ^iketing the plunder and jtarading around as public reformers and come here 
before this commission and complain that the Standard Oil Company is extorting 
from the people. There are nearly a hundred competitors of the SUindard Oil Coin- 
fiany, amf not one of them will sell oil any cheaper than the Standard. I have a list 
of over fifty competitors., 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are the nroflucers or refiners of oil in this txmntry in any 
way protected by the tariffi'—A. No; oil is on the free list except in the case of coun¬ 
tries that put a duty on onr prfxluct. 

FEDEHAI. CONtROI, OK LARUE CORPORATIONS IS UESlUAHLE. 

tj 

(}. (By Mr. PiiiLLira.) Have you anything further to otwerve?—A. These large 
corporations, to my mind, ought to have their charters from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment; they ought to lie national; and then in those charters could lie a stipulation 
that they should not do what 1 have just said, sell specifically low here to the injury 
of somebody, and moreover there would not then be lobbying and haggling in every 
State l^slature, pulling here and hauling there. 

Q. (By Mr. Ijtchman.) You mean for the Federal Government to control them 
through its power of regulating interstate commerce?—A. I mean for it to controi 
them regardless of^ interstate commerce. I know there you have a constitutional 
question, but it is iike the others. I think if we could have the United States (Jov- 
eniment grant charters for these large corporations they would then be under them, 
they could not skulk away under any particular State under a lilieral charter; they 
would lie under the Uniteil States Government, and whatever proper restrictions 
are necessary could be put in the Federal charter. 



STANDARD OIL COMBINATION. 


ATHDAVIT OP HENEY DEMAEBST LIOTD, 

Author of Wealth Againet OmnumumUth. 

Henry Demareat Lloyd heinff sworn and shown the followintf statement' made by 
Mr. John D. Archhold before the Industrial Commission— 

“ r desire to say a word regarding tlie effort at patlietic reference of Mr. Lockwood 
to the Ri<!e case in Mr. Lloyd’s book. 1 deein! to characterize this statement in Mr. 
Lloyd’s b(«>k, as well, indeed, as all the otlier statements witli reference to our imsi- 
ness, as cunning fiction, made up entirtdy on onc-side<i testimony and ilrtissiHl for 
sale. Whctlier Mr. Lloyd exi)eeteil to share, as a result of his advoca(^y of Rice, in 
what Mr. Rite might be able to get from us, 1 am unable to say, but bo certainly lays 
himself opim to that suspicion. 

“I dccsirc! to say further with reference to this liook of Mr. Lloyd’s, that if yon are 
disposed to waste your time reading it you will find it, with reference to its statements 
regarding the business of the Standard Oil Comicany, one of the nicest untruthful, 
clistorteci compilations that was ever inflicted (i|«m a suffering jiublic. 

“Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Will you state the title of the book?—A. Wealth »«. 
Commonwicalth ”— 
makes cleiiosition as follows; 

That he is the author of Wealth Against Commonwealth. 

That the main and cwntral statements of Wealth Against Commonwealth are; 

First. That certain men, now cwmmonly known as the iSlandarci Oil Company, 
enlering the oil business liefore and after 1872, with no more capital and business 
ex|x‘riem» than men already successfidly c-stablished in the business, were declared 
by judicial and legislative investigations by the slate and national Oovernments to 
have obtained in a few years after 1872 a controlling and monopolistic; position in the 
great oil industry. 

Seccond. That judicial decisions and formal reports of legislative investigations 
cltKclarethcm to have clone this largely by making with the railways secrcjt and unlaw¬ 
ful contrai'ts, by which their competitors and the pc'ople at largc‘ were denied the 
proteiction of competitive markets tor buying and selling and deprived of their right 
to work at the occcupation of their ehoiw;, and wen; forcc-d to abandon their efforts in 
the oil industry to provide a livelihocxl for themselves and their families. After tak¬ 
ing 3,700 irages of evidenc’e and sitting for months, the railroad investimting commit¬ 
tee of 1879 of the New York legislature said in their report; “The history of this 
corporation is a unicpie illustration of the possible outgrowth of the present system 
of railroad management in giving preferential rates, and also showing the ccollossal 
proportions to wliieh monopoly can grow under the. laws of this country. ♦ * • 
The jiarties whom they have driven to the wall have had ample capital and equal 
ability in the prosecution of their business in all things save their ability to acquire 
facilities for transportation.” 

Third. That thissuccessof the oil monopoly has encouraged the formation of other 
monopolies by similar means, filling the minds of the people with alarm and threat¬ 
ening not only the prosperity, but the peace of the country. 

Deponent further swears that his account of these matters in Wealth Against Com¬ 
monwealth makes no claim to be the result of original investigation, nor personal 
knowledge, but is in all things essential and controversial a transc-ription from the 
documentary record of state and federal courts, civil and criminal, of legislatures, 
of Congress, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and of sworn testimony given 
in Ugal proceedings and official inguiries, corrected by rebuttal of testimony and 
cross-examination, with no chang^ in substance and no changes in form other than 
those, newasary for such condensation and simplification as make the transcription 
intelligible to the common jieople. 

I le further swears that in giving tlie public the particulars on which the official 
verdicts have been found his account is so tar from being “one sided” that in less 
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than SOO pi^ea it contains more than 200 quotations, some of thorn nearly a page in 
length, from the testimony and statements in behalf of the mcmljera of the oil 
nionoiK>ly, and that in all oases he has indicated the nature of their defense, so mucii 
so that what is pertinent in the replies to him which have l)een matle for them will 
be found to have already been given by him in Wealth Against Commonwealth. 

Deponent further says that every controversial statement made by him is sup- 
jmrted by exa<d references, by page and volume, to the official sources of information 
on which it is based; that in the 6 years which have elapsed since the apjjearance of 
the book it has not l«en shown that his (mnclusions have gone I)eyond the decisions 
or the testimony dti which they are based, nor has the accuracy of his quotations and 
conden-sations bts'ii disproved. 

Deponent further points out, in answer to the chaigeof'oiib-sided testimony,” that 
the selection of the tetimony was not his work, but tliat of courts and legislative 
committees which, qftcr hearing Imth sides on direct and cross examination, chose 
the “one side” which wsvs to Isi believed. Deisment believes he would have been 
entirely within his U^ail and literary rights in a<’(X!pting thin “one-sided testimony” 
as the testimony officially and judicially attesksd and api)roved. But the dejwnent 
points out that, though he would have been justified in disregarding the testimony 
of the other side, as these public authorities disregardwl it after hearing it, he has 
not done so, but in all cases has made snlficieut reference to and frequent quotations 
from this testimony on the other side. 

The deimnent, in answer to the characterization of “all” of the sfatemouts of 
Wealth Again.st Commonwealth as “cunning fi(!tion, made up entirely on one-sided 
testimony and dressed for sale,” refers to his verbatim quotations form the many 
decisions of the supreme (xairt of Ohio and supremo court of New York, the Federal 
court of the southern district of Ohio, decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, of the criminal court of oyer and terminer of Erie County of New York, in 
the Buffalo {'ases, of the court of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, in the cjtse of the Staml- 
ard Oil Company against W. C. Schofield A Co. in the “contract in restraint of trade” 
case, the dei isionof the supreme court of New York in the case of Samuel Van 
Sickle ajrainstthe Acme Oil Company for the suppression of inventions and inventor, 
the decisions of the Interstate Commerie Commission in the cases of other refiners 
than Rice attacked hy the same methods, the formal declarations of the New York 
assembly railroad investigating comndttee of 1879, and of the Senate select commit¬ 
tee of the Forty-ninth Congress; and, ailding to these the many quotations made by 
him from the testimony of the members of the oil monopoly or men favorable to 
them, re.specttully submits that these delusions and findings and friendly testimony 
can not be properly described as “cunning fiction made up entirely on one-sided 
testimony and dressed for sale.” 

Further, as to the complaint that the statements “ regarding the business of the 
Standard Oil Company” are “distorted,” deponent states that he would have been 
able to add largely to his quotations from the defense of the Standard Oil Company 
but for the fact, stated by the New York assembly legislative committee of 1879, that 
they were “ unable to aswrtain the exact relations of these different organizations, 
owing to the refusal of several members * ♦ * subpo-naed as witnesses to obey 
the subpiena, and the refusal of those who did attend to answer onf questions.” 
Thecommittw refers to the ixnnbination as “ this mysterious organization, whose 
basiness and transactions are of such a character that its members declined giving a 
history or description of it lest their testimony be uscil to convict them of a crime.” 

The deponent further points out that Wealth Against Commonwealth quotes from 
official sources the fact, which is not now denied by anyone, though den^d at first, 
that the men seeking to obtain a monoixily of the oil business organized a company 
called the South Improvement Company, and tliat this company in 1872 made secret 
and unlawful contracts with the principal railroads by which their competitors could 
move. 

And dependent further states that Wealth Against Commonwealth cites other 
decisions and findings to the effect that, although the charter of this company was 
almost immediately forfeited by the State of Pennsylvania and the contracts with 
the railroad canceled, substantially similar relations with various railroads were 
thereafter reestablished by the StandanI Uil men, as is shown in many cases. 

To show the part taken by the president of the Standard Oil Company in this 
South Improvement Company, Wealth Against Commonwealth quotes the testimony 
of one of his principal assixdates before Congress in 1888 and quotes said presidentat 
about the same time in bis testimony before the New York senate committee of 
1888, when asked under oath if he had not been in the “Southern Improvement 
Company,” assaying, “I was not.” 

Wealth Against Commonwealth reproduces from the official publlqgtions of Con¬ 
gress and the State of New York the details of the contract made by the South 
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Improvement Company wiUi the railroads of the oil regions as showing that this 
bound the railroads in substance; First, to increase the oil freight rates, sometimes 
to ilouble; second, not to charge it the increase; third, to collect the increase from 
its (ompetitors; fourth, to put the rates of freight up or down as might lie nec;e88ary 
to overcome its comjietitors; fifth, to spy out the details of the business of these 
comixstitors and make reports to tlie South Improvement Company of all shininents 
made by tliese comjietitors, with full particulars as to how much was shipped and to 
whom, and so on. 

The purmise of this contract was stated by the vicc-jiresideutof the Erie Railromi, 
a witness friendly to the .South Improvement Company and the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany, to Ix) to give it “a complete monopoly.” 

The llon.iS. G. T. Dodd, now and for many years counsel for the oil monopoly, when 
still an anti-monoiwlist, a memlxjr of the constitutional convention of Pennsylvania 
in 187.1, said; 

“The South Improvement Company’s scheme would give that corporation the 
inonoisdy of the entire oil business of this State, amounting to $20,000,1)00 a year.” 

‘I'hc causes of the forfeiture of the comfiany’s charter ami the cancellation of the 
contracts are declared in Wealth Against Commonwe:Utti to have lx;en 2 >uhli(;iy 
stated by Mr. Dodd in the pnxeedings of the Pennsylvania constitutional conven¬ 
tion of 1873, as follows; “Their sidiemewas contrary to law, but Ixdorc the. higal 
remedy could have been ajiplied the oil business would have lain prostrate at their 
feet, laid it not Iwen ])revented by an uprising of the people, by the threaUsiings of 
a mob, if you i>lease, by threatening hi destroy iiroiierty, ami by actiuslly commenc¬ 
ing to destroy property of the railroad company, and hiul the comjianies not can¬ 
celed the contract which Scott and Vanderbilt and others hail entenxi into, I 
venture to say there would not have licen I mile of railroad track left in the I'ounty 
of Venango, the people had come to that pitch of dos]ieration.” 

The identitv of the South Improvement Com]iany and the Standard Oil Ckimpany 
is shown by tlie fact that 10 of the 13 memliers of tlie South Imiirovetnent Company 
were active members of the Oil Trust, among them the president and the majority 
of its directors. 'The New York assembly committee of 1870 officially confinned 
this, saying “The controlling spirit of Ixith oiyanizations tx>ing the same.” 

The denial and explaining away of this affair by the president of the Standard Oil 
Comininy are fully credited to him in Wealth Against Commonwealth, on pages 53 
and .59, one quotation from him occupyinj? three-quarters of a jiage. 

De[)onent further states that nowhere in Wealth Against Commonwealth docs he 
allege that business was contimuxl under this wintract, but does allege that the fact 
that these men were willing to make and did make such a contract and withdrew 
only when threatened with ixijiular revolution is a headlight illuminating their 
whole track then and since. 

Deponent further states that Wealth .\gainst Commonwealth cites official reiwrds, 
like the decision in 1885 of the supreme court of Ohio, to show that the .Standaivl 
Oil men, after the abrogation of this South Improvement Coniimny contract and the 
noinin.al almndonnient of the scheme, iirixwled to make other contracts with vari¬ 
ous railroiuls practically similar in iinportant particulars to the itontract of the 
South linproveinent Company, and that he eitiis the adjudications and testimony m 
the Kice case and in other cases Ix-fore the Interstate Coimnerce Commission which 
are to the effect that these nilations continued even after the passagB of the inter¬ 
state-commerce law had made unlawful railroad discriminations criminal. 

Dejxment further says that his statement in Wealth Against Comiiionwtffllth that 
this South Improvement Company no longer exists in name, only “in reality,” and 
that the decease of the name was no olistacle to the continuance of the scheme is sii])- 
ported in AVealth Against Commonwealth by official findings in others than the Rice 
cases. 

Wealth Against Commonwealth quotes from the exhibits, affidavits, and decisions 
ill the case of Standard Oil Gomitanye. W. C. Schofield ct al., Cleveland, 1880, to 
the following effect; “ In 1876, four years after the forfeiture of the South Improve- 
nient Comijany charter and the cancellation of the contracts, the president of the 
Standard Oil Company condiicteil a negotiation with a firm of Cleveland competitors 
by which they were put under liond to refine only abmt half their lapacity for the 
ensuing ten years.” 

An Ohio court set aside the contract as unlawful and “in restraint of trade. 
AVealth Against Commonwealth cites, as indicating the source of the power which 
had enabred this Ixmd to lie forced on unwilling competitors, a decision of the 
siqireme court of Ohio in 1885, 13 years after the apparent abandonment of the 
South Improvement Company scheme. This decision revealed that in 1875, a year 
lieforc making this contract “ in restraint of trade,” the Standanl Oil Company had 
secured a contract from the Lake Shore Railroad which, like the South Improvement 
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Company contract, was meant, as the supreme court of Ohio said, “to keep the 
price” of transportation “(foicn for the favored customers, bntupforallof the others, 
and the inevitable tendency and effect of this contract was to enable the- Standard 
Oil Company to establish and maintain an overshadowing monopoly, to ruin all 
other operators and drive them out of business.” 

The purposes of the oil company in this contract with the railroad the court 
declared to w ‘ ‘ unlawful, ’ ’ and the court in the same case declared a contract between 
two railroads which was related to the business of the oil company and in its interest 
to Ix) “ not only contrary to a sound policy, but to the lax demands of the commer¬ 
cial honesty amj ordinary methods of business.” 

Deponent further refers the Industrial Commission to the fact that Wealth Against 


those they soueht-to procure from the South Improvement Company. 

Thcreiwrtofthe New York assembly committ^ of 1879 is quoted to show that the 
rates made by the railroarls to the pipe lines of the Standard Oil Company were such 
that the company "could overbid m the producing re^ons and undersell in the 
markets of the world.” 


The relations of the oil monopoly with the railroads in this case were regarded by 
the committee as in “flagrant violation of every principle of railroarl economy and 
naturai justice.” 

This discrimination was followed by the absorption of the pi|ie lines belonging to 
the men who could not get the rates that w-ero “flagrant” by those who could get 
them and by the creation of the present pipe-line monopoly. 

The last great act in tire completion of this monopoly was the conquest of the 
Tide-Water Piiie Line, also along the lines of the South Improvement Company 
scheme. The tade Water was the first tnmk pipe lino built to the sealroard, one of 
the most important developments ever made in the oil business, and due not to 
the oil trust but its comp«!titor8, as has been all the improvements except the 
“Improvement” Comyany. It was built by the surviving indejiendent oil producers 
and refiners of Pennsylvania in tlieir desperate struggle to escape the discriminations 
of the railroals against them and in l)ehalf of tlie monopoly. 

The railroads, in the interest of monopoly, made war on the Tide-Water, reducing 
rates, as was stated by a witness friendly to the mon(^ly, to “not enough to pay for 
the wheel grease,” with the ultimate result that the Tide-Water Piiie Line iiasscd, in 
18^, into the control of the National Transit Company, which is the pipe-line 


branch of the oil monopoly. 

Wealth Against Commonwealth quotes the president of the Standanl Oil Com¬ 
pany under oath in 1888, liefore the New York senate committee on trusts, as swear¬ 
ing that the Tide-Water was a “comjietingeximpaiiy,” in opposition to his company, 
and quotes him in the same investiration, when asked if he had any connection with 
the National Transit Comiiaiiy, which is the most valualile i«rt of his oil trust’s 
proixirty, as saying, under oath, “I have not.” Wealth Against Commonwealth 
then quotes the attorney and the treasurer of the Tide-Water as both testifying that 
a contract to settle their rivalry in business h^l been made in 1883, ;»nd quotes the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 1892 as Jiiilicially finding the same fact, saying, 
“About Decemlier, 1883, the pipe lines, with the view of getting Uitter rates, adjustM 
their differences, and the competition between them teased. The pi^-line business 
appears then to have passed into the control of the National Transit Company.” 

Wealth Against Commonwealth reproduies the official finding of the New York 
assembly committee of 1879, that, in 1877, the railroads of the Hast, laqiely the same 
that took part in the South Improvement Company, united in a railroad war against 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and “joined hands with the Standard Oil Company and 
proceeded to enforce by a war of rates, whhb terminated successfully in October of 
that year,” a sale by the Pennsylvania Railroad to the oil monopoly of its entire 
outfit^ pipe lines, cars, and refineries in New York and Pennsylvania. This again 
was like the South Improvement Company scheme of 1872, in which the railroads 
had Ixiund themselves to “maintain the business against loss or injury by competi¬ 
tion,” and to put the rates of freight up or down as might be “necessary to overcome 
• • * competition.” Wealth Against Commonwealth also quotes the testimony 
shortly after in a Pennsylvania court of the present president of the Pennsylvania 
Raiircm, Mr. A. .7. Cassatt, always friendly to the oil trust, to the effect that after 
this forc^ sale by the Pennsylvania Railroad of its oil business and oil outfit alHhe 
remaining competitors of the oil monopcily who were doing business over the lines 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad were notified, according to the South Improvement 
Company precedent, thrt the Pennsylvania Railroad would thereafter give lower 
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rates to the members of the oil monopoly than to them, though they tukd been dur¬ 
ing the preitcding year the lai^t shippers of oil over the road, and that they would 
not lie allowed to put cars of their own on the road, though the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany were allowed to do so. 

In referring to Mr. John D. Archbold in these proceedings. Wealth Against Com¬ 
monwealth confines itself to the records. It quotes him when put on the witness 
stand, in the proceedings brought by the State of Pennsylvania agjiinst the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad in conseipience of this discrimination, as stating, under oath, that he 
was not allowed a rebate amounting to $0.64} ))cr Inirrel, but immediately afterwards 
compelled to produce his books, admitting “there was a total allowance of $0.64j a 
Imrrel.” 

Dejwnent further states tliat judicial inquiry in I’ennsylvania and legislative 
inquiry in New York are used by him in Wealth Against Commonwealth as show¬ 
ing that the Pennsylvania and other railroads, acting as if in pursuance of the South 
Improvement Company plan, paid to some of the inemliers of the Stamiard Oil 
Company, under the name of the American Transfer Compaiiv in 1878, an allow¬ 
ance of 22} (amts a tiarrel on all the oil these railroads carried from the oil regions. 
This payment was defended as made tor the serviie of the Ameriran Transfer Com¬ 
pany in lollecting and delivering tiie oil to the railroads, Imt Wealth Against Common¬ 
wealth quotes tile present president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, then third vice- 
president, Mr. A. J. Cassatt, as swearing that this allowance was paid to the American 
Transfer Company on oil which it (the American Transfer Company) never handled. 
“It is tiaid on all oil res-cived and transixirted by us.” (t’ommonwealth of Pennsyl¬ 
vania r. Pennsylvania Railroad etal., 1879, p. 691.) 

18 ponent further ixiints out that oflicial, judicial, and legislative sources of informa¬ 
tion are qtjoted in Wealth Against Commonwealth to the effect that the plans con- 
temjdated in the South Improvement Company contract with regard to a monopoly 
of oil tenninal facilities had been substantially carried out since the cancellation of 
that contract. The South Improvement Company’s bargain of 1872 had provided 
substantially that the railroads should turn over to it such oil tenninal fatalities as 
they lajssessed at the seaboard. 

t4ven years later, in 1879, the New York assembly committee found that the oil 
combination was in control of the oil tenninal facilities of the four great trunk lines 
at New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and the committee stated in their report 
that “they can use the power here given, and have used it, tocnishout opjxisitioii;” 
and 20 years later, in 1892, tlie western tratlic manager of the Erie testified before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that he would not receive at the Weehawken 
oil docks of the Erie road a shipment of oil in competition with the oil of the monop¬ 
oly, and in 1892 the Interstate Commerce Commission found that the oil combination 
“ have a monojxily of those facilities to the exclusion of complainants.” 

As to the Rice case, wliich Mr. Archbold emphasizes. Wealth Against Common- 
wialth quotes the decisions of a Federal court, or the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion, of the supreme courts of New York ami Ohio, and the testimony of friendly 
railroad men and of men connected with the Standard Oil Company to the effect 
that the important features of the South Improvenieiit Company scheme were sub¬ 
stantially reproduced in the treatment given Rice by many railroads. 

Freight rates were doubled to Rice and more, biit not only were not increased to 
the monopoly, but actually lowered to it, and freight rates collected from Rice were 
(laid over to it. The railroads in 1879 and later, which in 1872, in the language of 
the South liiipirovement Coinjiany contract, undertoik to “maintain the busmess 
against loss or injury by comixjtition,” and to make the freight rates such as might 
be “necessary to overcome such competition,” again refused Rice, after the passage 
of the interstate-commerce act, as the Pennsylvania Railroad did to the other inde¬ 
pendents mentiomKl above, the right to put on his own cars, and in repeated eases, 
rcliisfvi him information even as to what would be the freight rates charged him if 
ho undertook to ship anything. 

Wealth Against Commonwealth quotes from the testimony of one of the men of 
the oil monopoly given before the Interstate Commerce Commission, to the effect 
that the feature of the South Improvement Company arrangement, by which the 
husinem done by its competitors was to be spied out for the oil monopoly, was repro¬ 
duced in the treatment given Rice. 

In the first South Improvement Company only half a dozen of the eastern trunk 
lines took part but in this later application of its methods to Rice nearly all the rail- 
oiada in the Mississippi Valley and on the Pacific coast, took part. A deliberate and 
successful attempt was made to prevent Rice from doing business, except by aeddent 
and at a loss, in any town, county, or State in which these loads coum, by their 
lower of manipulating rates, determine the question of business existence. 
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644 iNVwrKiJiii vuMiiiaaiosff 

Wealth A«aii.8t Commonwealth nuotw horn th„ ^rda to show that the tiling 

done for thiapurixm: by the tuilrotuh md immng to the interest 0 / the oil wonoZh 
were 80 relcntJet^ iuul miHtnwtive and so odtSKW tiW IBW that the judges and other 
public representatives in their decisions and reports were startled oat of their formal 
phraseology usual in such deliverances into expressions 0 / una/fected indignation. 

Keferring to one of the arrangements by which the railrAads doubl^ Kice’s freights 
and out of every 3.5 cents he paid them handed over 2.5 cents to the Standard Oi’l 



“illegal,” “an inexcusable abuse by a public trust,” “unparallcfel wT(’)ng,”'“(Us- 
enminatioii so wanton and oppressive it could hardly liave been accepteti by an 
honest man, and a judge who would tolerate such a wrong or retain a receiver (»pa- 
ble of jierjietratipg it ouj^ht to be impeached and degraded from his jiosition.” 

A benate select committee on interstate commerce, of the Forty-ninth Congress is 
quoted as, after investigating the matter, characterising the transaction as follows; 

^o comment is needed upon this most impudent and outrageous proiwisition bv 
the oil company to the railroad. 

W^lth Against Commonwealth shows that the Ohio supreme c;ourt, in deciding a 
brought by the State of Ohio against certain railroads to forfeit their charters for 
their treatment of Rice, decided that these railroads had chargcil “discriminating 
j excessive,” which “tended to foster a moiiopolv,” “actually 

exclnded tht^e competitors,” “giving to the favored shippers absolute' wntrol.” 

It shows also that the supreme court of New York, in deciding another case in 
which Bice was a litigant with the oil trust, for his rights as a stockholder, said that 
the oil trust WM “for the purpose of forming a combination whose object was to 
restrict pnxluction, control prices, and suppress coniiietition,” and the “trust agree¬ 
ment was therefore opposed to ]iulilic policy and void.” 

Wealth Against Commonwealth calls luiblic attention to the fact that a large part 
of the time and attention of the Interstate Commerce Comnii.s8ion was taken iiii for 
several years 111 hearihg the complaints of Rice to it for redress, anil that in a large 
PJ^P”*'!**^** .nf the teases brought by him lieforc the commission, it found Ins com- 
plaints justified, and order^ the i^oafls to ^ive him relief. The discriininationH made 
by the TailiX)^s against Rice to the iKmetitof the oil nionopolv were so great that 
even the self-contained Interstate Oominenv OotninisHiou had tixall them “vast 
discrepancies.” 

Commonwealth quotes tjie coinmisHion as stating in 1893 that 
these discriminations were made **on no principle. * * * Neither greater risks, 



Again, speakings.. 

aia not succeed m obtaining rates. The denial of his right was plain ana stands 
unexcuseii. * * * What reason there may have lieeii for it”—the refusal of 

were not just or legal reasons.” 

The refusal to give Rice these rates wasan “illegal refusal,” the commission decided; 

m’u ♦ » * Was plain and iiiiqiiestfonable.” 

The treatment of Rice by tlie railroads in another particular the commission adjn- 
dimed to have been “specially oppressive,” and it “would have put success in the 
traffic out of the question.” 

Race was misled and misinformed tiy the railroad officials, and Wealth Against 
Commonwealth quotes the Interstate Commerce Commission as noting tliis fact and 
pointing out the “remarkable thing” that so many of these “defendants,” the rail- 
roads, should make the same mistake, a mistake, too, that it was antecedently so 
impr^ble any of them would make. The Louisville and Nashville, the Cincinnati, 
New Orl^B and Texas Pacific, the Newport News and Mississippi Valley, and the 
illmois Central companies are all found giving out the same erroneous iniormatioii, 
and no one of them lan tell how or why it happened to be done, much less how so 
many could contem^raneously, in dealing with the same subject, fall into so strange 
an etror. It is to be noted, too, that it is not a subordinate agent or servant who 
raakra the mistake in any instaure, but it is tlie man at the head of the traffic doiiarl- 
ment, and whose knowledge on the subject any inquirer would have a right to 
. “ccurate. In no case is the error excuswi.” 

W^lth Against Commonwealth quotes some of the expressions used by the Inter- 
mte Comment Commission with regard to the complaints before it of discriminations 
by the railroads, as follows: 

■ differences in rates,” “unjust discrimination,” “international disrwrard of 

whts,” “nnexensed,” “a vast discrepancy,” “enornions,” “illeral,” “excessive,” 
extiaordmary,” "forbidden by the act to regulate commercej” “so obvious and 
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.lalpablc a discrimination that no diBcusslon oi it is necessarv,”' ‘ whoJJyinde/ensi We ’’ 
“patent and proyokinjf discriminations for which no rational excuse is suf^ested',” 
“(dinoxious/_ “disparity * * * absurd and inexcusable,” “gross disproportions 
and iueqindities,” “long practiced,” “the most unjust and injurious discrimina¬ 
tion * * a and this discrimination inured mostly to the benefit of one i>owcr£ul 
combination.” 

The deponent furtlier slates tliat in Wealth Against ComraonwiMlth lie has taken 
the verdicts, decisions, and findings of the courts and legislatures as the authoritative 
version of the facts, and that it has not been shown that he has either inaccurately 
quoted or omitted any imwrtant fact on the record, iior that he in any case has 
failed to give the reader information as to the nature of the defense, nor have his 
statements in any ease gone beyond the reconi. 

Deponent further says that his statement in Wealth Ajpinst (loinmonwealth that 
Mr. Archbold, when askeil what was his part in the business of the -Standard Oil 
(kimpany, replied, “lam aclamorer for dividends; that is the only function I have,” 
is a quotation from the testimony of Mr. Archliold before the New York assembly 
isimmission of 1879 investigating the railroads and their relations to the oil monoii- 
oly and other favonsl shippers. 

Wealth Against Commonwealth quotes from the rejKirts, decisions, and testimony 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to show that the princijial matters litigated 
Iwfore the commission have been discriminations made by the railroads to the profit 
of the oil monojHily; that the oases referretl to cover the oil business on practically 
every road of any importance in the United States—in New England, the Middle 
Stales, the West, the South, the I’acific coast; on the great ea^ and west trunk 
roads—the Pennsylvania, the Erie, the Ualtimore and Ohio, the New York Central, 
and all their allied lines; on the transcontinental lines—the Union Pacific, the Cen¬ 
tral Pacific, the -Southern Pacific; on the steamshi]) and railroad association control¬ 
ling the South and Southwest; and that from ocean tooc«an, and from the Gulf of St. 
inwrence to the Gulf of Mexico, wherever the American citizen seeks an opening in 
this industry, he finds ita “privilege” of a few and shut against the common people. 

The witnesses on whose testimony are founderl the decisions of the courts, legisla¬ 
tive committees, and other findings which make the sulistance of Wealth Against 
Commonwealth have come forwani all through the period between 187X and 1894, 
the date of Wealth Against Commonwealth, and from every point of imiKirtance in 
the industry—New York, Kttsburg, Cleveland, Oil City, San Francisco, Titusville, 
Philadelphia, Marietta, New Orleans, Buffalo, Boston, Cincinnati, Ismisyille, Mem¬ 
phis; they have come from every province of the industry—the refineries, the oil 
fields, the lines, the railroads, thewholesaleaml retail markets; bound together 
by no common tie of organization or partnership, they have, each and all, exactly 
the same story to tell. Wealth Against Commonwealth gives as the substance of 
their complaint that one selected knot of men, meinliers of one organization, were 
given unlawfully the control of the railroad highways to the exclusion and ruin of 
the people, and quotes to sustain it the evidence taken by many official investiga¬ 
tions and the decisions of substantially every court to which the facts hare been 
submitted. 

l)e]X)nent further points out that the testimony taken by the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission in Boston, March 12, 1898, seems to show that one of the most 
important railroads in New England, the Boston and Albany, 26 years after theSouth 
Improvement Company s-dieme dies “in name,” was “underbilling” cars of the oil 
trust to such an extent that in some cases half of such shipments within Massachu¬ 
setts went free. 

1-astly, the evidence taken in the investigation in the early part of 1900 by the 
Canadian parliamentary lommittee, if correctly rc])ort<‘d, seems to indicate that the 
same South Improvement Company system, siibstantially, has been extended by the 
Canadian railroads to the oil trust, and that these railroatls have been putting the 
“ price”—of transportation—” down for the favored customers and up for the others,” 
just as the supreme court of Ohio found the railroads of that State doing for the same 
organization in 188fi. 

The deponent further says, in answer to the insinuation as to hie share in the alleged 
blackmailing operations of Rice, tliat he feels it to bo unnecessary to notice anything 
of which the insinuator himself is compelled to state, “1 am unable to say.” And 
he challenges the production of an iota of fact justifying even the utterance of the 
insinuation. 

The deponent further points out that the method by which the members of the oil 
monopoly meet the decisions, verdicts, and findings on which Wealth Against 
monwealth is ba^d is to treat all those utterances of the constitute authorities, 
judicial and legislative, as nullities, and insist that the public shall receive from them- 
sclves, now and out of court, years after the events in question, without any of the 
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protective procedure of trial and investigation, entirely new versions of the matters 
concerned, altogetlier in conflict with the findings reached by these tribunals at great 
expense of the ixiople’s time and money. Though in every case they had a full and 
fair hearing, they refuse to acscept like ordinary citizens the findings of the courts and 
legislatures and deny the right of the people to accept as authentic any official recoids 
which contain truths disagreeable to themselves. • 

Hbnky Dumarest Llovi). 

State ok Rhodk Island, (hiitUy of New/x/rt: 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this -Itli day of August, 1900. 

[seal.] j". ji. Brownell, 

A’oUitft/ IhMicfoT Shade Idavd. 


AFFIDAVIT OF CHAEIES B. MATHEWS, 

Ihroducfr ami Sefiiur of Setroleurn, Buffalo, X. 1'. 

State of New York, 

Omuty of Jine, t % of Buffalo, ex: 

Charles B. Mathews, being duly sworn, says that he is 55 years of age and a resi¬ 
dent of the city of Buffalo, N. Y., and that he has been for nearly 30 years engaged 
ill the production, refining, and dealing in crude iietroleum and its products; and 
deponent further saith; 

In reading the testimony of J. D. Archbold, on page 564 of your committee’s 
printed record* of testimony relative to the Standanl Oil combination, I find such 
errors and misstatements regarding myself and a.ssociates, “lay and professional,” that 
11^ leave to submit the “simple facts” in their true light. In the year 1880.1. S. 
Wilson, A. A. Miller,and myself were employeil by the Vacuum Oil Company. None 
of us being engaged for any specified time, we were at liliertv to engage in any occu¬ 
pation we saw fit. I had much to do in the management of their salt property and 
their few oil leases. These properties were sold soon after the Standard Oil Corai«ny 
Ixmglit three-fourths of the stock of the Vacuum Oil Company and began to conduct 
its business. J. D. Archliold, H. 11. Rogers, and A. M. McGregor, lieing its ruling 
force, directed its business from the Standard Oil offices in New York. In the testi¬ 
mony of F. N. Beach, on page 9(X) of the "report of the manufaidurers’ Congres¬ 
sional committee, 1888, we find that the district attorney, in the prosecution of the 
cause of the people, subpteiiacd certain books of record, and Mr. Beach, seitrefary of 
the Vacuum Oil Company, said: “I was also subpmnaed to produce here the record 
books containing the prcxeedings of the lioard of directors of the company, and I 
now produce the same. I know John D. Archbold, and I know his bandwriting.” 
The district attorney then calls the attention of the witnesses to the meeting of the 
board of directors of the Vacuum Oil Comimny held January 18, 1881. 

Witness says these meetings are in the haadwriting of John D. Arc'hbold. 

The district attorney then read from the meeting of January 18, 1881; 

“Meeting of the directors of the Vacuum Oil Company, held .Tanuary 18, 1881. 

“Meeting called to order by Charles M. Everest, vice-president. Bresent; Henry 
H. Rogers, Charles M. Everest, and John D. Archbold. 

“On motion, John 1). Archbold was apiaiinted secretary. 

“Waiver of notice by A. M. McGregor and H. B. Everest presented to the seer 
tary. 

•‘H. H. Rogers moved that a dividend of 40 per cent, payable as of January 1, ar 
10 per cent, payable as of .Tanuary 1, be paid at once from the earnings of tl 
company. 

“Carried. 

“On motion, adjourned. 

“ (Sipied) John D. Arcbbold, Secretary pro tern.” 

The Everests, father and eon, who had built up the business of the Vacuum 0 
^inpany m an independent anti-monopoly company, now held the offices of pres 
dent and vice-president simply as figureheads to maintain, for trade purposes, tl 
pretense that they were not a Standard company. Published statements in tl 
Rochester iiapers appeared denying that they had sold to the Standard Oil Compan; 
and seemed to i«tisfy their consciences by sajdng fb those who knew the truth tnat 


•See Vol. I, Heport of the Industrial Commission, Part II, p%e 664. 
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was the Acme Oil Company they had made the deal with, whereas all the Acme Oil 
(>)mpany stock belongs to the Standard. The Standard man^ment of the Vacuum 
Oil Comity was distasteful to those accustomed to the service of the independent 
original Vacuum Oil Company, and they expected things might soon occur, which 
have since taken place—tnat their principal refining and manufacturing would be 
transferreil from the Vacuum to other Standard plants and their selling agents dis¬ 
missed. The Standard people, under various names, corporations, and contracts, 
controlled the manufacture and sale of nearly all the petroleum lubriiating oils of the 
country. Their monopoly was so complete that Cylinder stot-ks then sold for 20 
to 25 cents per gallon, when crude oil was 80 cents per barrel, that now sell under 
competition for 8 cents per gallon. With crude oil worth $1.25 per barrel, the Ixsst 
refined oil sold at Buffalo and other large eastern cities at H cents per ralion, tiiat 
now sells at 8 cents per gallon. We also knew veiy well that to use the Vacuum and 
other processes we desired to employ was no infringement on any valid patents, 
and subsequent litigation in the Federal courts fully proved the groundless nature of 
their patent claims, and the evident object of the Standard people in bringing suits 
was for the purpose of involving ns in expensive and harassing litigation, eventually 
resulting in court decrees in our favor. The claim that we used some of tiieir tools 
in preparing our machinery is not a serious one. If anyone in my employ used 
their chalk line or pocket rule or other tool, I was not aWare of it, and trust the 
Htandard Trust will outlive its grief and loss on that score. From 1880 to 1885 the 
Standard people brought many suits against independent manufacturers of oils, 
pitrolatum, and greases. These suits were brought in the name of the Ghesse- 
horough Manufacturing Company, or Vacuum Oil Company, or some comiiany 
riHcntly acquired by tlie Standard, and 1 believe none of these suits were ever 
successful, except in coiupelUng the defendants to incur large cx)X!nse in gathering 
evidence to defeat plaintiff’s claims. The Buffalo Lubricating Oil Company was the 
name of my coinjiany, and the stock was soon subscribed for by those who had faith 
ill ihe business of refining and selling oil. No business undertaking could be more 
legitimate, and the margin of profit between the cost of the crude and the selling 
price of the manufactured prciduct was reason enough to enlist necessary capital. 
Mr. Archbold, in his statement before your commission, denic-s that the Standard 
Oil companies enjoyed discriminations and freight rebates not given to their com- 
[letitors. If the Vacuum Oil Company, under the management of Messrs. Archliold, 
Uogers, and McOregor, could pay the dividend of 40 per cent in a few months in 
1881, as shown by the above record of their directora’ meeting, and the Standard 
combine stock now sells for $800 per share, I must insist my company hail a perfect 
right to expect good profits from manufacturing, transporting, and selling oil, or the 
Standard profits were and are illegitimate and fraudulent. We fully establisheil our 
rights in the courts to engage in the business as we did and when we did. Where 
should we liegin? Buffalo was decided upon as the liost Imation. Here the Atlas 
Oil Conijany was constracting a large oil refinery and endeavoring to lay pipe line 
from the BrMfonl oil field to Buffalo. The Atlas people assured us of their ability 
and deterininatioii to pi|Hi oil to Buffalo and refine it there without the consent of 
the Standard Oil Trust. The Atlas Oil Company promised me that they would give 
niy company a 5-year contract to furnish crude oil at our works, charging us 10 cents 
lier liarrcl for piping it to us, and they would give us a contract as soon as the line 
was completed, and the “(ireen Line,” running tank cars on Buffalo, New York 
anil Philadelphia liailroad, offered to bring us oil at the same price. In a few months 
the Standanl Trust got control of the Atlas pi])e line and refinery, and advanced at 
once with the railroaiis carrying charges on oil from 10 to 25 cents per liarrel, ami 
siilisequently to 85 cents |sir barrel. The railroads also advancetl all rates on oil 
going out of Buffalo, while rateson grain, coal, lumlier, and other commodities were 
generally reduceil. The first still of oil run at our works was run undersuch extraor¬ 
dinary heat and pressure, with safety valve fastened down, that the gases were blown 
off at explosive ]ireaaure and the oil ruined and considerable property was destroyed, 
and we narrowly escaped the destruction of the entire works, with many fatalities. 
I hir superintemfent fled under the most suspicious circumstances and was secreted 
by anu placed on the pay roll of the Vacuum Oil Company, they maintaining him 
mostly in idleness; secretly sent him to California, where he remained nearly a year. 
Alter abundance of evidence of the power and cruelty of the Standard-Vacuum con- 
sjiiracy came to hand my company brought suit against the Vacuum Oil Company 
and its officers, asking dami^ in $100,000. This suit was brought in 1883. The 
defendants exhausted all their resources for delays, and finally came to trial March, 
1885. The rulings of the trial justice were so narrow and so evidently against the 
plaintiff that the judge preferred to grant a new trial to having the case go up on 
appeal, and a new trml was granted nearly a year after our vemict of $20,000 was 
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pven by the jury. Thereupon we brought u new conspiracy action, with broader 
allegations, and asking damages in $260,OW. 

Our various suits with the Standard parties had taught us the great power of the 
Standard attorneys in securing long delays in forcings case in which they were inter¬ 
ested to trial on its merits, and as the five-year limitation had almost run, the dis¬ 
trict attorney felt it his duty to indict them in the criminal court. About this time, 
however, my comiiany brought an action against the Aflas Oil Company, alle^ng 
damages and fraudto the amount of $20,000. We alleged that this company, having 
passed into the hands of the Standard, supplied us with inferior crudeoii mixed with 
distillate and sl^ps from the Atlas w'orks, and that the same was sold us as pure crude 
oil. At a term* of Erie County (»nrt of sessions in February, 1886, an indictment 
was found by the grand jury, charging Hiram B. Everest,/Jharles M. Everest, John 
1). Archbold, Henry H. Rogers, and Ambrose McGregor of the crime of conspiracy 
and committed as follows; Copy of this indictment is found in tiio manufacturers’ 
Congressional committee’s report of 1888, beginning on page 801. The defendants 
arc accuaerl of conspiraty to de.stroy the business of my (Company by corrupting its 
servants, by bringing vexations suits at law for the purpose of harassing the com]iany, 
by blowing up our works, and destroying a quantity of oil. The Standard suspects 
fought off the day of their criminal trial with the .saniesuccossaa they hail done in the 
civil court.s. Meanwhile their attorneys and detectives were husv with plans to hire 
the State’s most material witnesses to go to a foreign country. Burdened with the 
exjKsnsfts of the civil action and weary with delays, I made a final appeal to the district 
attorney urging immeiiiate trial of the people’s cause, and was told no judge could 
be got to hear the criminal case in the spring of 1887. 1 told him 1 should appeal 
to the governor to aasign a judge for that purpose if there was no judge in our dis¬ 
trict willing to take it who was not disqualified. It was soon arranged for Judge 
Daniels to try the action. But Judge Daniels had tried and sentenced Jarvis Low, 
of the famous canal ring, and so the Standard defendants were taken unawares and 
were not to be tried just then or by Judge Daniels. Affidavits of physical disability 
of Mr. Archbohl and others put the trial off to a time Justice Daniels must hold 
court in New York, and it was then ascertained that Judge Haight would try the 
suspets. The district" attorney was not pleaseil with the substitution of Judge 
Haight for Judge Daniels. I urgwl the district attorney to go on with the trial, as 
we could at least prove the allegations of the indictment and make a record of the 
testimony, whatever judge tried the case, and the State’s witnesses would lierelieved 
from the pressure of the StaiidanTs spieji and iletectives. It was shown at the crim¬ 
inal conspiracy trial that one I.ane Borell, an employee of my company, was in the 
secret service of the Standard interests and that they paid him a higher daily wage 
for making daily reports of our sales and customers ami lmsine.ss than we paid him 
for work at the’refinery. These reports were mailed from Borell direct to S. C. T. 
Doild, Standard attorney. Borell received his [lay indirectly through Mr. Doild, 
and it was shown by the Isioks of account kept by the V’acuuin Oil Company that 
Miller received some $4,000 for a year of running and hiding from my company 
while he was under contract from us for the same jicriod at $100 per month for serv¬ 
ice as superintendent at our works. The di.strict attorney also put in evidence the 
testimony of J. D. Archbold, given in the civil action tried in 188.5, as follows: 

“Q. During the year 1881 and the year 1882^ w'ere you connected in any way with 
the Standard Oil Comiiany; and if so, what?—A. I was. 

“Q. In what capacity or way?—A. I was one of the executive lioanl of theStandard 
Oil Company. 

"Q. Mr. Archbold, you made the contract, did you not, with reference to the 
transfer of the 75 shares of the Vacuum Oil Company’s stock by the Mess??. Everest?— 
A. I bought the 75 shares; yes, sir. 

“(i. Was that transaction a verlml transaction or a transaction reduced to writing?— 
A. There was a written contract following the transaction as agreed. 

‘ ‘ Q. Can you tell to whom the contract was delivered when it was completed?—A. 
It was delivered to the counsel of the purchasers whom I represented. 

"Q. May I inquire who the counsel of the purchasers to whom it was delivered 
was?—A. It was George F. Chester; my impression is that the contract is on file at 
the office of the Standard Oil Company in Cleveland; 1 am not sure about that. 

“Q. Let mo inquire who George F. Chester was and where he lives?—A. He was 
at that time the counsel for the Standard Oil Company, and the Everest interests that 
were affiliated with it. 

“Q. How long is it since you have seen the contract?—A. I don’t think I have 
seen it since the time of its execution. 

“Q. You never had it in your possession since?—A. No, sir. 

“Q. Where would such papers fxi kept in the usual course of your business?-A. 
We had a reixird of the contract in our oHice in New York, it was i« a large contract 
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book which we kept for the purpose of recording contracts, but tlic paper itself I am 
not sure about; it may have been kept in Now York, and it may have gone to Cleve¬ 
land; I am not sure about that. 

“(i. Mr. Archlxdd, whom did you represent in that transaction?—A. I repre- 
sentcvl the shartiholders of the Standard Oil Company. 

“(h After this purchase was made, did you continue to represent the purchasers in 
the management of the affairs of the Vacumn Oil Comjiany?—A. I did. 

“Q. By virtue of power delcgateil to you, or by virtue of lieing a member of the 
board of directors or trustees of the Vacuum?—A. By virtue ot power delegated 
to me. 

“Q. By the purchasers?—A. By the purchasers,” 

As further showing what control the Vacuum Company was under, 1 asked 0. M. 
Kven'st lor an increase of salary if 1 remained at Rochester, and lie referred me to 
Mr. ArchlKild as the one to determine that, and as thin^ grew more unsatisfactory, 
1 gave them notice that I slionld quit in a short time. The State’s attorney had evi¬ 
dently made out a convincing case against tlie defendants on the criminal trial. 
Wlicii he rested the case .fudge Haight askeil the jury to stand up, and ho instructed 
lliem to acquit .Archbold, Ri^rs, and McGregor, and continue the trial concerning 
II. B. and C. M. Everest. Some of the jurymen afterwards tolil me that this act of 
the judge greatly embaiTasaed their subsequent tudion, as the very ones who had the 
leading motive in the conspiracy to destroy competition in the oil business were taken 
out of the case, while their agents and tools were left for the jury to deliberate about. 
The judge had in his liands the sworn answer of .1. D. Archbold, H. H. Rogers, and 
McGregor in the 4i2.')0,000 tort action in which they admitted that they advised their 
co-defendants, Hiram B. Everi'st and Charles Everest, also directors of the A’acuum Oil 
■Conqiany, to reemploy Miller at increased wages, and ailvised bringing actions on 
sillegeil infringement of their patents. This sworn answer in the civil action was with¬ 
held from the jury in thecriminal trial by .Judge Haight asnot being permissible to use 
tlio sworn answer ill civil action to convict the one making it of crime, and of course 
the .Standard officials had so oftwi refused to explain their doings before courts and 
cominittws lest tlieir evidence lie used to lamvict them of crime, that they were 
lucky in escaping at the very moment when their conviction seemed certain. And 
now comes .Mr. Arclibold to your committee with the affidavits of 6 of the panel 
of jurymen that Judge Haight delivered him from. These affidavits you will notice 
w ere taken one year after the trial. Anyone at all aiMuainted with the situation 
will believe it possible that even 6 of the jurymen, or, in fact, any of them, would 
have signed any such affidavits when the trial closed and the jury vyas together and 
the facts of the trial fresh in remembrance. But taking them one by one under the 
pressure and encouragement of ailroit lawyers, 6 of them yielded. AVhen these 
affidavits were first presented District Attorney Qiiniby offered to prove that money 
was offered to procure similar affidavits from other jurymen of the panel. Of 
course the Standard defendants got all the affidavits they possibly could of that 
kind. The affidavits read as follows; 

Statk ok New Yokk, Cnmity of Erie, as; 

‘‘Nicholas Demerlv, of the town of Boston, ,Iohn J. Kinney, Bernard Schlebus, 
U. B. Vusan, Geo. W. Havens, John Ueblueher, lieing severally duly sworn, each 
for himself, deposes and says: That he was one of the jury that served on the trial of 
11. li. Everc.st and C. M. Everest for conspiracy in the Erie County oyer and ter¬ 
miner in May, 1887; that the said jury rendered a general verdict of guilty against 
Imth of said defendants. And deponent further says that, as he verily believes, it 
was not the intention of said jury, in rendering sahl general venlict, to pronounce the 
defemlants guilty of an attempt or conspiracy to blow up or bum the works of the 
Buffalo laihricating Oil Company, Limited, but the conviction was, in the mind of 
■deiHincnt, based upon the enticement of the witness. Miller, from the employ of said 
oil company, and he lielieves that the other members of the jury convicteil the pris¬ 
oners on the same groiuid. And deponent further says that he believes the ends of 
the justice will bo met in this case by the imposition of a fine upon the defendants, 
and lie therefore begs to recommend to the court that the sentence of said defendants 
lie that they pay a fine only and that they bo not sentenced to imprisonment.” 

This affidavit was verified by the men whose names appear in the above copy of 
the affidavit. The maker of this affidavit avers that he did not vote for conviction of 
the Everests for blowing or burning up the works of the Buffalo Lubricating Oil 
Company, but tor the enticement of the witness. Miller, from the employ of said 
i»mpany. 

Now, m the sworn answer ot the defendants, acquitted by order of Judge Haight, 
hey admit that they advised the hiring of Miller from my mmpany. 
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It must be evident to anyone reading the official record of the conspiracy trial as 
given in the report of the Manufacturers’ Congressional Committee’s Keport, 1888, 
tliat the charges of the indictment were fully proven, and that the 3 big Standard offi¬ 
cials would have been convicted with the Everests if they could have gone to the 
jury at the close of the trial in 1887. The Everests went into this trial with the 
advantage of good reputations as honorable business men. Standard officials have 
been repeatedly indicted for violations of law, and their bad reputation is so well 
known that Mr. Archbold and other Standard officials and attorneys choose to refer 
to the “ignorance and prejudice” of the people against big corporations as the cause 
of the conviction of some of the conspirators at the Buffalo trial. I do not wish to 
review the Buflblo trial, but no one knows better than Mr. Archbold and his asso¬ 
ciates the truth of the old saw that— 

» 

“No man e’er felt the halter draw, 

“With good opinion of the law. 

The Standard defendants had been unanimously decided arainst b^ two grand 
juries and two petit juries in Buffalo, and they all found abundant evidence of the 
Standard conspiracy.' If iintnic or misleading testimony was given by anyone at the 
conspiracy triaX wliy did all the defendants clioose to remain silent and give no word 
of totimony in their own behalf, and then go on forever abusing witnesses and 
attorneys for telling what the conspirators dare not dispute from the witness stand? 
The Standard conspira <7 did not end with the conviction of the Everests and the 
escape of their associates in crime from immediate and full punishment under the 
law. My company was harassed in shipping its oil to and from tlie refinery until 
we felt obliged to associate with others in the oil field in building tank cars, tanks, 
etc. We found discriminations in frciglits under the interstate commerce law were 
as harmful, if more secret, than before, and finally with the failure of the Excelsior 
of 0eveland and the Keystone refinery of Oil City, we were so involved that the 
Lubricating Oil Company was thrown into a receiver’s hands. My company had 
trusted for the benefit of creditors and stockholders, the various causes of action 
against the Standard conspirators. The judgment creditor obtaining the first judg¬ 
ment against my comjiany was controlled by the Standard people and got a receiver 
appointed that acted in the Standard interest. The Standard Trust then made an 
otter of $85,000 to the receiver for our refinery in Buffalo and the cancellation of all 
our suits aj^inst the Standard. The hiring of this proposition of the Standard’s 
was brought liefore Judge Haight by Receiver Norton. Although all the officers of my 
conmany urged him not to take it before Judge Haight, to him it went; and was heard 
by Judgis Haight in February, 1888. At the hearing on this motion all the stock¬ 
holders of my company and the creditors asked to have the Standard’s proposition 
refused. But Judge Haight ordered the receiver to accept their proposition so that 
the stockholders and c-reditors were denied a trial by jury of their causes in action on a 
demand by the Standard defendants that we should aiwept their proposition. Judge 
Haight said at this hearing that the Standard defendants could nut Iw twice punished 
for the same offense. Hence consequential and punitive damages might be small if 
they were punished in criminal court, so he ordered the suit settled on the Standard’s 
terms and then when he came to sentence thfem the following May he fined them 
$250 each. So that when he hail let three of the five defendants out at the criminal 
trial and settled the civil actions on the offer of the Standard, he then proceeded to 
fine the millionaire defendants the trifling sum of $250 without imprisonment, lest 
they be twice punished for the same conspiracy to blow up the works of the com¬ 
petitive refinery. The Standard people hail large interests in Buffalo ip the way of 
natural gas, illuminating gas, electric-lighting plants, etc., and had a large part of the 
public press and many attorneys retained, and their retained newspapers and attor¬ 
neys were worked during and alter the criminal trial to express a public opinion 
favorable to the Standard. But the Buffalo Morning Express was the sturdy defen¬ 
der of the cause of the people and the good name of the intrepid public prosecutor. 

Mr. Archbold well knows that Standard officials have been repeatedly sheltered 
by the governors of this and other States when they were under indictment for 
violations of law, two governors of the State of New York having refused to extra¬ 
dite them on the requisitions of the governors of other States, and now Mr. Arch¬ 
bold complains before your committee. The Buffalo defendants were convicted as 
charged in the indictment of the conspiracy to blow up the works of a competing 
refinery. The charges in this case were fully proven, as the charges of freight dis- 
criminafions ruining the business of George Rice were proven. Hence, Mr. Qoyd in 
his book. Wealth Against Commonwealth, takes the eonrt records for facta in hi^ry 
instead of the brassy denials of the guilty parties. 
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Largo and froquent claims have been marie by Standani solicitors and stockholders 
al)OUt their great skill and economics in refining and transporting oil. The inde¬ 
pendents laid the first pijre lines tor transporting oil for short, as well as long dis¬ 
tances. The Tide Water Pipe Line, the first long-Jistanco line, was harassed without 
ceasing by the Standard until compelled to surrender its independence. Prominent 
Standard officials declared 10 years ago that it was not practical to pump refineil oil 
long distances as the oil would be discolored, and the Standard fought in every con¬ 
ceivable way the laying of the United States Pipe Line, which the indepndent peo¬ 
ple were laying for that purjiose (as the records of your commission fully show). 

On page 306 of the report of the Congressional committee’s rejiort on manufac¬ 
tures, 1888, H. M. FMer, of the Standard, says “that refined oil does not come 
from Lima oil at all. The Lima oil can not bo refined successfully. ” On page 77 of 
the same report I. K. Dean (indeiiendeiit) says they are now able to refine Ohio oil 
perfectly, so that the smell is taken out entirely. At the time Messrs. Flagler 
and Dean gave their testimony in 1888, the Standani was rapidly acquiring oil- 
producing territory in Ohio and Indiana, and either did not know that this class of 
oil had been successfully refined in Canaila for 25 years, and now in the United 
States, or they were systematically engaged in an effort to beat down the price of Ohio 
oil to obtain control of tho-production. From my experience as an oil producer 
and refiner for about 30 years, I have found the indepemlents more progressive and 
scientific and practical in tho art of refining oils than the Standard people have Ireen, 
and the small per cent of refining of oil now done Iry them is due almost entirely to 
freight diseriminations and relaites in favor of the Standard combine. The remeely 
for this evil, that grows with the growth of railroad consolidations and lakeand ocean 
transportation (»mpanies, I believe must come through the public ownership of rail¬ 
roads, so that they can be used by all people on equal and just terms, and that the 
people can not be protected in the enjoyment of industrial liberty so long as the 
roads remain in private hands. 

(Iiiahijw U. Matthews. 

Subscribed and sworn to before mo this 16th day of April, IftOl. 

K. N. Heath, 

('nmmmhmi'r of Deeds in nnd fur thf. Vity of Buffalo, N. 


AFFIDAVIT OF M. L. LOCKWOOD, 

l^odtmr of pelrolrim, Zrlienoplr, Bn. 

Hon. Thomas W. Phillii-s, 

Vke Chairman, Jnehtnlrud (himnimon. 

lIoNOKAiH.E Sra; 1 have been reminded by a letter from a gentleman of national 
reputation that J. D. Ai'ehbold had made a (lersonal attack on me in his testimony 
before your honorable laxly, delivered by him Scptemlx'r 8, 1899, and that it was 
my duty, in the interests of truth, not to allow your ixiriimnent report to be printed 
without first answering, as such final report would become historic, and be placed 
upon the shelves of the different libraries and institutions of learning throughout " 
the land. 

We who have kept watch of Archbold before investigating committees for nearly 
a quarter of a century have learned to pay very little attention to what he says. 
But this letter from a ^ntlcman of national repute reminds me that the public is not 
now, and that future generations will not lie, so well posteil. And I therefore ask 
that this sworn answer be ingrafted into the testimony of your report, as I under¬ 
stand that you have adopted the policy of allowing witnesses who have had their 
testimony attacked to answer by sworn statement And I have faith that you will 
extend to me the same courtesy. 

1 will not burden your pages by answering unimportant attacks, for you will note 
that Mr. Archlmld denies everything and anything, not only of my testimony but 
the testimony of other witnesses not satisfactory to the Standard Oil CotnpMy’s 
interests. So I will come at once to page 659 of his testimony in your preliminary 
report.' 

He save; “Mr. Lockwood makes an absunl statement, intended to convey the 
impression that at the same time refined oil is sold to Gennany at 2 cents a gallon, 
the people of Texas and Arkansas are forced to jiay 25 cents. There is, of course. 


1 See Vol. 1, Keport of Uie IndiutriHl ComutiHdon, I'art II, ]*. 569. 
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not a word of truth in any such statement, nor does he pretend te furnis/i, nor can 
he offer, any evidence in support of it. It is the sort of a statement tliat a silly 
demagof^e would make in order to create sentiment on this question.” 

My testimony on this point was this, and will be found on page 3i)4 of your prelimi¬ 
nary report: * 

“ I talto no stock in the idea that inordinately great capital produces cheaply; where 
monopoly begins, there improvement ends; it is competition that drives men to 
economy, improvement, and invention; it is monopoly that demands great profit 
While competition was putting refined oil into tank steamers for the competitive 
markets of Germany at 2 cents a gallon, monopoly, backed by railway favoritism, 
was forcing the people of Texas and Arkansas to pay 2.5 cents a gallon for the oil that 
they burned in their lamps.” 

Arehlwld says, “Them is, of course, not a word of trutlfinany such statement” 

I again Reassert its truth, and here present the sworn evidence and statement from 
the eximrt books of the independent refiners of America to prove it. 

On page 8, inde|iendent refiners exi«)rt books, date of March i), 1894, the refined 
oil sold at this date for export was 8()0,tX)0 gallons. This oil, after commission and 
other expenses off, netted the independent refiners 2.7 cents per gidlon. This oil 
was shipped to the competitive markets of t iermany. 

On page 11, March 29, 1894, oil sold this day for export was ;i,000,000 gallon,s. 
This od, after commission and other ex(K!nses off, netted thi^ refiners 2.1 cents per 
galion. This oii was shipped to the competitive markets of t iermany. 

Page 12, April 18, 1894, refined oil sold this date for export was 1,.500,000 gallons. 
This oil, after the commission and other expenses off, netted the independent refiners 
2.1 cents per gallon. This oil w:is shiptaal to the competitive markets of Germany. 

On pa^ 13, April IS, 1894, refined oil sold this date for export was 1,2.50,000 gal¬ 
lons. Tins oil, after the comnnssion and other expenses off, netted the indejxmdent 
refiners 0.210 cents i)er gallon. This oil was sold to the competitive markets of 
Germany. 

On pa^ 18, .Tune 9,1894, refmerl oil sold this date forexportwas 1,.500,000 gallons. 
This oil, after tlie commission and other exiienses off, netted the indeiiendent refinei-s 
2.17825 cents [ler gallon. This oil was shipired to the competitive markets of 
Germany. 

On pa« 22, Jaly 20, 1894, refined oil sold this date for export was 1,.500,000 gal¬ 
lons. This oil, after i-onimission and other expen.sea off, netted the inde[xmdent 
refiners 2.35 cents per gallon. This oil was shipjjod to tin? comjietitive markets of 
Germany. 

On page25, September 20, 1894, refined oil sold this date for export was l,.500,0t)0 
gallons. This oil, after commission and other expenses off, netted the independent 
refiners 1.9275 cents per gallon. This oil was ahippe<l to the com[)etitive markets of 
Germany. 

On pa^ 20, Octolxir 17, 1894, refined oil sold this date for export was 1,500,000 
gallons. This oil, after comnnssion and other exiienses off, netted the independent 
refiners 2.0275 cents ix;r gallon. This oil was ship]>ed to the competitive markets of 
Germany. 

The commission will note that, in spite of Mr. Archbold’s denial, my testimony is 
more than made good by this statement of thc’tewksof the independent refiners of 
America. And if the commission desires any fnrthur sworn evidence on this point, 
I am ready to produce it. 

Even at this late date, the people of Texas are paying ft for a .5-gallon can of oil. 
And for fear thatMr. Archbold will deny this, 1 wdl present the commission with the 
sworn testimony of the citizens of Texas to prove this statement. 

Here see the affidavits: 

Know all men by these presents, that the undersigned, as a citizen of the State of 
Texas, United States of America, and a consumer of petroleum oil, has lieen obliipid 
within the lust year to |iay $I for a 5-gaIlon can of oil, and that is the usual price 
here for that amount of oil at this time. 

Witness my hand and seal this 23d day of April, 1901. 

J. P. BireXENDORFKK. 

Know all men by these presents, that personally brought before me, D. W. Solli- 
day, a notary public in and for Orange County, of the State of Texas, J. P. Buck- 
endorfer, who being duly sworn, deiwses and says that the statement set forth in tlie 
above paper is true, so help him God at the great day. 

[SEAI,.] D. W. SOLLinAY, 

Noliir;/ Jhiltlk, inland for Orange Omntg, Tex. 

* See Vol. I, Keport <>t the Iii(lie(ir{»I CommlHHlon, Part II, p. S94? 
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Know all men by these presents, that the undersigned, as a eitizen of the State o{ 
Texas, United State of America, and a consumer of petroleum oil, has been obliged 
within the last year to pay fl.OO for a 5-gallon can of oil, and that is the usual 
price here for that amount of oil at this time. 

Witness my hand and seal this 23d day of Aprii, 1901. 

M. Stephenson. 

Know all men by these presents, that personally brought Wore me, D. W'. Solli- 
day, a notaiw public in and for Orange County, of tiie State of Texas, M. Stephenson, 
who Iwing duly sworn, deposes and says that the statement set forth in the above 
iiaper is true, so help him God at the great day. 

I). W. SonunAY, 

Nolani PiMir, in mdfnr Orange (’mnty, Ter. 


And now, for the purpose of showing the commission what the pimplo of other 
State have been paying for their oil where monopoly controls, I desire to submit 
the following sworn statement: 

Know all men by these presents, that the undersigned, now a citizen of Butler 
County, Pa., but from 181® to 1890 was a citizen of Orange County, Fla, that while 
there I was a consumer of petroleum oil and jiaid while tliere not less than 25 cents 
a gallon for the oil that I burned in my lamps, and that was the usual retail price 
for oil at that time in that State. 

Witness my hand and seal this 9th day of May, 1901. 

Stephen Iaickwood. 

Know all men by these presents, that personally Wore me, Paul W. Miller, a 
commissioner of deeds for the State of New Jersey, in Pennsylvania, appeared 
Stephen Lockwood, who being duly sworn, dmioses and says that the statement set 
forth in the above paiier is true, so help him God at the great day. 

[sEAi,.] Paul W. Mili.kk. 

A Commimotier iif Deedn fur the .Slotc of New Jermy, in Pemmylrmia. 


And yet in spite of all these facts, as proven by these statements and sworn affida¬ 
vits, and regardless of the penalty of penury, ami with customary audacity, Arehbold 
brushes aside my testimony by saying, “There is, of course, not a word of truth in 
any such statement.” 

On page 560 of your preliminary report' Archbold presents a portion of my teti- 
mony, as follows: 

“Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Mr. Lockwood, can you state approximately what per 
cent of the refinc<i oil of this country is turned out by the indeiiendent companies?— 
A. We ralculate that they are handling almiit 4 jx'r cent. 

“Q. Only 4 per cent?—A. Only 4 per cent; you know this is an immense business. 

“Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) That is, taking the Ohio oil?—A. Takingthe Ohio oil and 
the Pennsylvania oil and all these different graiies of oil.” 

At the time I was called to testify Wore your honorable bmly the rumors were 
already afloat that the Cudahys and Manhattan oil coinjianies, operating princijially 
in Ohio and Indiana oils, with their pipe lines and refineries, were being absorbed 
by the Standard Oil Company, which rumors afterwards proved to be true, and the 
absorption was done through the route of an English syndiiate, and it was from this 
standpoint that my estimates Wore you were made. 

Mr. Archbold proceeds (page 560 of your preliminary report'): “I will now pre¬ 
sent a statement showing the aggregate business done by the Standard Oil Comiiny 
and by others in the United State for the 5 years 1894-1898, inclusive, in wdiich 
it appears that the aggregate percentage of all business in petroleum and its products 
done by the Standaw Oil Company was 82.3 per cent for this period of 5 years as 
against competitors’17.7 per cent. 

“Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) That includes all by-products?-A. Petroleum and all its 
liroducts.” 


iflec Vol. I, Report o( the InduslriHl OoDimlsHion, Part Jf, {Mgc seo. 
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Hero are ArehboUl’s figures: 

Ihiamm of Stmulard Oil Company and other refiners, years lli94-lli!tS, iminmste. 
[Barrels of SO Kallons; all products, domestic trades.] 



Year. j 

j Standard Oil Co. 

j * Othern. | 

Total 

barrels. 



Barrela. 

Per cent, 
of total. 

Barrels. 

Per cent 
of total. 

1894. 

18,118,9:13 

18,348,051 

16,341,101 

18,141,479 

19,999,939 

81.4 

4,145,232 

4084,720 

^509,719 

3,876,706 

3,914,999 

18.6 

22,264,165 

22,482,771 

19,910,880 

22,018,185 

23,914,938 

1895.; 


18.2 

1896.. i 

82.1 

17.9 

1897. 

82.4 

17.6 

1898..... 1 

8:1.7 1 

16.3 


1 

Tafjil 


90,949,503 j 

82.3 

' 19,691,876 1 

1 

17.7 

110,640,939 



The commission will note that by ingeniously presenting this data for years preced¬ 
ing—now mark, preceding this absorption of thoCudahys and Manhattan refineries— 
that he made these figures do his falsifying for him, and apparently proved to you 
that my estimates were false. 

And more and worse, on page 541 of his testimony,' he further convicts himself of 
purposely deceiving aiid inisleading the commission. He there gives what purports 
to be the independent refineries ojierating at that time. In that list, in addition to 
the aliove absorbed refineries and pijie lines, and the ^6 refineries in that list which 
Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle, of Cleveland, declare to be shut down and gone out of 
the business, he gives the Tide Water Oil Com|)any, with its 4.S,1.50 barrels of still¬ 
refining capacity, as inde[)endent and outside of the Standard Oil Company’s com¬ 
bination. 

The Tide W'atcr Comjmny was the first concern that ever started in unhandicapfied 
by railway discrimination and uiion anything like even terms in transportation facili- 
tii* in comiietition with the Standard Oil Coinjiany, their pipe lines and railroad 
connections guaranteeing them eijual transportation charges with the Standard Oil 
people, and since they whipped the Standard Oil Company into giving them a large 
percentage of the oil niisiness they have lieiwine as much a |>art of the Standard Oil 
conspiracy against the producers and consumers of oil as Andibold himself. Kvery- 
body who is posted knows this, and yet Archbeld has the impudence and.audacity 
to impose on your honorable Iwdy this kind of testimony with the purpose of deceiv¬ 
ing the Commission and the country in an attempt to prove that my estimates were 
false. 

Ho further testifies (preliminary report p. 560): 

“Mr. Lockwwxl testifies that by manipulation of price of Ohio crude oil, in con¬ 
junction with the railways, we succeeded m getting the price down to an abnormally 
low figure, and then Imught substantially the whole Ohio producing field.” 

And here again Mr. Archbold uses figures to .deceive and mislead the commission 
and the country. 

For, mark you, it was not until the latter part of Iftfifi that the withering force of 
railway discrimination was applied to the man who had developed the Lima oil field, 
and by July of 1887, after that withering force had been applied, they had forced 
the iirice of crude Lima oil down to 15 lamts a liarrel. At that time, 1887, the 
standard Oil Company owned practically nothing in prislnction in the Lina oil field. 
Think of what the financial slaughter must have been to for(» over 55 per cent of 
the producers to transfer their proixsrty to the Standard Oil people in a little more 
than 2 years. In some places nearly whole townshiiis were sacrificed—transferred to 
the Standard. I know all about it. I was one of the producers who was obliged to 
sacrifice his property there. 

Think of a financial condition brought about by monopolistic control of the price 
of wheat, for instance, among the farmers of a state that would force them in 2 
short years, in order to save themselves from the sheriff, to give up to such monop¬ 
oly oyer 66 per cent of their farms. Would it not lie a pardonable extravagance for 
some farmer who happened to be in the thickest of it to testify:’ 

“They held it at 15 cents a barrel in Ohio until they broke the hearts of the pro¬ 
ducers, and then bought nearly the entire country upon that basis.” 


< See Vol. I, Report of the Indiutrlal Commiailtin, Part II, p. 641. 
*See Vol. 1. Report of the Industrial (lommission. Part D, p. 403, 
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And here Mr. Archbold could Bit cooly down in his office at 26 Broadway, sur¬ 
rounded by his high-priced lawyers and statisticians, and compile this table of figures 
to prove what he wanted. 

Here are Archbold’s figures,* expressed in Imrreis of 42 gallons. 
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The commission will especially nok^ that those statistics given by Arclilwld diil not 
begin until the year 1890, after the financial slaughter was over in Ohio and the 
price of Lima oil had gone up. But they seem to prove to his satisfaction that the 
situation was not as bad as 1 had pictured it, he selecting his figures from such dates 
as to beat deceive the coniniission and the country. Why did he not mve his statis¬ 
tics for tlie years 1887,1888, 1889? The answer is “becansti they would have proved 
tfK) much,” and exposed the awful wreckage which in a little over 2 years enabled 
the Standard Oil people to get iwssession of over 65 per cent of the oil pnxlnction of 
the Lima oil field. 

His figures, however, are of service, for they prove that just in proportion as the 
proilucer is able to get a fair ]>rice for his product, that he is more than able to hold 
Ids own with the Standard Oil Company m the accjuisition of property, for in 189.5, 
when Lima oil went to $1.27 a barrel, the jnxiducers of Lima oil liad been able to 
reduce the Standard Oil Company’s j)ercentage of production to less than 32 per cent 

Mr. Archlmld further testifies, on page 561, that “Mr. LockwiKsl’s statement 
* ** * is so ridiculous as not to call for anv answer.” lie takes exception to my 
attack upon the courts aud upon the corruption of our public men by railroads and 
corporate interests, and then he takes the commission into his confidence and says; 
“I think you will agree with me that we must amclude that the fool killer has b^n 
very remiss in his duty in the vicinity of Zelienople, I’a.” 

And now, in conclusion, 1 desire to submit that when Mr. Archbold nithlessly 
denies all facts and systematically and cunningly compiles figures and falsifies, as per 
his classification of the Tide Water Oil Company, that the commission must a^e 
with the country that the knave killer has not done his full duty in the vicinity of 
No. 26 Broadway, New York. 

And now I desire to repeat what in substance 1 said when I appeareii and testified 
before your honorable bisly, that 1 have no comliat against Mr. Archixild and his 
associates, for 1 do not believe that they are any worse than some other men might 
1 hi, armed as they have been with special privileges and ailvantages over the high¬ 
ways, the railways, of the country. I have no isimbat with men. My protest is 
against this accursed system of favoritism over the railways by which a few men, by 
tiie oiTjanization of tnist combinations, can monopolize, destroy the equal righto of 
the eittzenship, declare 48 per cent dividends on a three-times watered stock in 12 
months, and thereby absorb the wealth produced by the many. 

M. L. IXXIKWOOD. 

Witness: Ika S. Zeiockr. 

I do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of my knowledge, 
information, and belief. 

M. L. laicKwiHm. 

Sworn and subscrilied to Iwfore me this Uth day of May, A. I). 1901. 

[seal.] , Ika S. Zeiolku, .Votory Public. 

* The tabic bore quoted is to be found in Mr. Archbold's testimony, Vol. I, Report of the Industrial 
Oommlsslon, Part n, page S61. 
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Stats of Texas, CouiUy of Orange; 

Before me, V. H. Stark, a notary public in and for Orange County, Tex., on this 
(iav pereonally appeared J. T. Stark, who, after being by me duly sworn, on oath 
deposes and says that he is a resident citizen of the United States of America, and is 
now 8 resident citizen of the State of Texas, and lias resided in the said State of Texas 
for a period of 44 years next preceding the date of this affidavit; that for a period of 
10 years he has betm a izmsumer of illuminating oil; that he now pays for said oil 20 
cents per gallon; that for 3 years next preceding the filing of this affidavit he has not 
been able to purchase illuminating oil for a less price than 20 cents per gallon, ami 
that said prices have been the regular price from the merchant to the consumer for 
said oil for the period above mentioned in Orange County, Tex. 

That for a period of 7 years next preceding said above 3 years he has paid 25 cents 
per gallon tor said oil. 

J. T. Stakk. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of May, A. 1). 1901. And 1 do 
hereby certify that affiant above subscribing is a ciwible person. 

[sKAL.] V. H. Stark, 

A'otor;/ PmW(c, Oratoje County, Tejc. 


Statk ok Texas, Comity of Orauye; 

Before me, V. H. Stark, a notary public in and for Orange County, Tex., on this 
day personally appeared II. T. Fountain, who, after being by me dulysworn, on oath 
deposes and says that he is a resident citizen of the UnitM States of America, and is 
now a resident citizen of the State of Texas, and has resided in the said State of Texas 
for a period of 18 years next preceding the date of this affidavit; that for a jieriod of 
5 years he has lieen a consumer of illuminating oil; that he now pays for said oil 20 
cents per gallon; that for 5 years next prei^eding the filing of this affidavit he has not 
been able to imixdiase illuminating oil for a less price than 20 cents per gallon, and 
that said prices have Ireen the regular price from the merchant to the consumer for 
said oil for the period above mentioned in Orange County, Tex. 

II. T. Fountain. 

Sworn to and subscribed tieforc me this 14tli,day of May, A. I). 1901. And Ido 
herebv certify that affiant above subscribing is credible. 

[seal.] Vril. Stark, 

Notary Public, Orange Cemnly, Tex. 


State ok Texas, County of Orange: 

Before me, V. H. Stark, a notary public in ahd for Orange County,'Tex., on this 
day personally appeared N. Burton, who, after being by mo duly sworn, on oath 
deposes and says that he is a resident citizen of the United States of America, and is 
nowa resident citizen of the State of Texas, and has resided in the said State of Texas 
for a period of 34 years next preceding the date of this affidavit; that for a peritrf of 
30 years he ha.s been a con.sumerof illuminating oil; that he now pays for said oil 20 
cents per gal Ion; that for4 yiairs next preceding the filing of this affidavit he has not 
been able to purchase illuminating oil for a less price than 20 cents per gallon, and 
that said prices have been the regular price from the merchant to the consumer for 
said oil for the period above mentioned in Orange County, Tex. 

N. Burton. 

Sworn to and subscribeii liefore me this 14th day of May, A. D. 1901. And I do 
hereby certify that affiant is a credible person and is at present district and county 
clerk of Orange County, Tex. 

[seal.] V. H. Stark, 

Notary Public, Orange County, Tex. 
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30,000,000 barrels per year, as appears in my testimony, on page 311 of the records* of 
your commission, and that the gross receipts for refinra oil and by-products received 
by the Standard Oil combination vomi)anie8 from Ohio’s crude oil would reach 
$120,000,000 a year. I did not claim, as indicated in Arehbold’s reply, that any such 
amount was consumed in Ohio; it was the amount that was extracted from Ohio and 
mostly pipetl out of Ohio. If Archlmld’s testimony is as represented in its jirelude 
on page 543,' in which lie says that the said corporations composing his combination 
of companies are “carefully observing the obligations imjiosM upon them by their 
charters,” I wish to caution the commission gainst drawing any conclusions or 
deductions fromOTy of his evidence; and his reiteration of thisniatter.afterallthathas 
been shown in the courts by the affidavits of their own officers and their conduct 
before the court and in the State l^slature regarding the s^me, is most reprehensible. 

I would like to characteri/,o this absurd statement of Archbold’s and his misrep- 
restmtation of the omduct of his companies in Ohio in much stronger terms, but I 
“Isiw to the wish»of the commission.” 

He entirely misquotes Mr. Kinkead; at least, he misconstrues Mr. Kinkead’s “sat¬ 
isfaction on his investigation.” Mr. Kinkead demanded records and answers to the 
State’s interrogatories that were never answ'cred, but when Mr. Archljold undertakes 
such a large job of swearing as to malign, contradict, vilify, and reflect u^n Senator 
Theo. F. Ilavls, M. L. Lockwood, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Phillips, Senator Lee, Mr. Emery, 
Theo. B. West^te, David Kirk, Me.ssrs. Dennison, Akin, and Murphy, and the 
whole army of witnesses, their victims and others that do not bow down their knee 
to worship at his oily shrine, and cry “Allah, Allah ” at the altar of his by-products, 
I am not surprised tiiat he would iiahii off such testimony upon the commission. 

Looking at his testimony in the light of the various records as shown in the courts, 
in the face of the testimony of the other witnesses and of the comjiany’s refusal to 
testify when called upon to do so, what strength or force can his testimony have as 
to what his conxirations have done to obey the law in Ohio when these coiniianies 
had an opportunity to demonstrate to the court that they were law abiding, but did 
not dare answer the interrogatories submitted to them for fear of penal or criminal 
prosecution, as they allege, in Ohio. 

iu hnixg ok THU books. 

I submitted to the commission the sworn testimony of the w’itnesses who helped 
burn the books and of the draymen whp heliied haul them to the funeral pyre. I 
also gave them an opiiortunity to (iroduce a single volume, whether daywok or 
ledger, covering the subject-matter that was conlained in the books so burned. They 
never did proiiuce tbem, and never have jiroduced them, and openly refused to pro¬ 
duce them under the court’s onlor, and flagrantly subsidized 110 newspaiiers in the 
State of Ohio to protect them in their methods. .Since said sworn testimony 1 of 
their traveling auditors or employees has admitted that he was out collecting the 
books and records that were shipped into the office and burned, and he himself 
was ordered, if subisenaed, to answer no questions, but to go to jail in contempt. 
This employee said the State was “hot on their trail.” 

THE IlKIBEliV C.VSE IN OHIO. 

I charged them before the supreme court with having attempted to bribe the Hon. 
D. K. il^tson, former attorney-general, and also myself as attorney-general, as fully 
set forth in the complaint, and began taking testimony to establish the fact, but Mr. 
Archbold said in his testimony on page 544* that they had called upon|;he court to 
investigate the charges, and if the (siurt did not investi^te they would. On the day 
I began to take the testimony to establish every allegation mane in reference to the 
bribery in ray reach, showing how the $400,000 was offered, and showing how 
$100,000 was offered to rny preilecessor, and giving all the details, telegrams, and 
intermediaries, and all the evidence connects therewith, the chief justice of the 
Bup^emc court, at the request of the attorneys of record of the Standard Oil Com- 
paily. verbally ordered me not to take the testimony, and the charges were thereafter 
dismissed by the court without the hearing of any testimony on the part of the State 
to establish the same. So that, instead of the trust “courting investigation,” they 
deliberately evaded and suppressed an investigation of th^ bribery chai^, the 
court holding among other grounds that they had no jurisdiction over the question 
of contempt as charged, as to whether the Standanl Oil Company was allowed taken, 
either by the company or the court, although the State stood ready to give a full 
exposition and ex^nre thereof. • 


1 See Vol. I, Report of the IiidtwtHal (Juinmlmion, Part IT. « 
>Bee Vol. 1, Report of the Industrial Commisftiou, Part 11, page M4. 
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Throngh Uieir pipe-line cliaigcs and by means of their monopoly in transportation, 
the Standard Oii combinations continue their monopoly in handling oil in Ohio, as 
every consumer of oil in this State can verify by his pocketbook. 

Campaigns come and go, commissions investigate, and legislatures meet and adjourn, 
and marazine articles are written and read, and yet, through their monomlistic and 
criminal exactions, the Standard Oil combinations of transportation and distribution 
thereof levy tribute upon the owner of the oii rock and exact from the consumer of 
the refined oii and its by-products this unnatural profit. The public are its victims: 
the little band of law violators owning the controlling shares are the beneficiaries of 
the plunder. The public for a short time stand aghast at their very boldness and 
defiance. The Government alone can check their abuses. 

Subsidized papers, and public ofiicials bribeci by these law violators will work their 
own ruin sooner or later. The exirosure made by the Industrial Commission has 
had its wholesome place in this work, but some more drastic measures must soon be 
administered. The States have the sovereign power to protect all lawful efforts of 
organized wealth, but when the State creates the corporations that use theirdelegated 
powers for other purposes than the Government itself could use them, it is time then 
to revoke such charters by the courts. This Government was established to promote 
the “general welfare,” not for the special welfare of a few magnates; neither can 
this sovereignty delegate its governmental functions to seven trustees to operate the 
Government for their s/sWirf welfare and for “th^ir posterity.” 

No corporate creature of this Government can deprive a citizen of his property 
through inonopolistic rombinations and exact an unnatural and an unconscionable 
tribute or excise from the consumer by this brute force, and long hold the public 
good will. Neither can this band of law violators long deny the common citizen the 
e<|iial protection of the laws; neither can they destroy competitors proper^ at will 
without adciiuate compensation. They have shown little respect m Ohio for 
“vested” rights of competitors, and little respect for “vested facts” or “truth” in 
their reports and testimony from my views of this evidence. 

F. S. Monnett. 

I swear that these statements made by me of my own knowledge are true, and that 
all other statements I believe to lie true. 

F. S. Monnktt. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 6th day of .Time, 1901. 

[sKAP.] L. K. PnoH, 

Notanj I'Mk, Pranklia Comiy, Ohin. 


AITIDATIT OF HON. JAMF8 W. LEE, 

PreMefnt Pure Oil (hmjnny, PiWilmrg, Pi. 


Stat* or Pennsylvania, County of AtUglimy, m 
James W. Lee, being duly sworn, deposes and says, in answer to the statement 
made on page .507, Volume 1, Part 11, of the report of the Industrial Commission: 

It is not true that the said affiant acknowled^ himself to be not only a member 
but the head of a trust. The company to which reference is made is the Pure Oil 
Company, and it is not now nor has it ever been in any sense a trust. It was 
organized to have exactly the opposite effect, to prevent, if possible, instead of 
securing monopoly. The fact that a portion of its stock is held in a voting trust does 
not in any way contribute to make it a trust. This voting trust was created for the 
express purpose of preventing monopolies in the business in which it is engaged 
from securing the control of its business, and destroying the small measure of com- 
jietition which the said company affords in the industry in which it is engaged. 
These voting trusts had been employed for proiier and laudable purposes long prior 
:o the date at which modem tnists came into existence. 

Affiant is not now nor ever has been connected with modem trusts—that is, a coi^ 
mration or combination of corporations intending to create and maintain a monopoly 
n any industry. 

Affiant desires to reiterate the statement that the Standard Oil Company was abso- 
itely opposed to the passage of the free-pipe line law in Pennsylvanm in 1883, and 
> the attempted passage of a similar law m 1879 and 1881. This was a matter of 
rramon and general knowledge at the time, and their agents forwarded hundreds 
i telegrams in opposition to the measure durii^ the time of its consideration. 

762-i2 
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The letters sabmitted on pa^ 517 to 526 of the report* are wholly inuonaequential 
as proving the matter which they were offered to establish. They are in the nature 
of negative testimony. Affiant has knowledge of a case in which the general freight 
agent swore that no discrimination in rates were made, and then the honest auditor 
of said road testified and submitted written statements showing discriminations to 
the amount of thousands of dollars in said year. 

Affiant desires to call attention to the average price ^ven for oil in New York, 
beginning in March, 1896, and says that the average prices were given for the month 
of lilarch. The price ho gave was 9 to 95, which was the price on March 9, 1896, 
and the stateprent of- the average price for March 7, 1898, on page 628,' is simply 
confirmatory of affiant’s statement of the rapid reduction in price after the Pure Oil 
Company began the sale of oil in the city of New York.^ On page 528 Mr. Archliold 
gives the average price for July at 6.23, while the affiant gave the price at 5J. The 
price given by affiant was correct, and Mr. Archliold found it necessary to give the 
average price ofjill their business for Juiy in order to raise the price aliove this figure 
of 6J. The average price for July as given by him includes not only the sales made 
in July but their previous contracts for July, some of them possibly made before the 
j^re Oil Company began business. 

Affiant says that the statement made by Mr. Archbold on })age630‘ that affiant 
approached the Standard Oil ConiMny, or any of its officers or employees, seeking 
the sale of any jiortion of the in(ie|)endent interests, is wholly uiitnie. The only 
approach affiant ever made to an officer or employee of said company was made to 
the attorney of the company, and there was no suggestion of sale or even of combi¬ 
nation, but simply that the Standard Oil Company would cease to use the destructive 
methods which they were employing against the independent interests, stating to 
said attorney that this, it it was not, should be a free country in which anyone, even 
with limitecl capital, should be entitled to engage in a legitimate bu.'iine.ss and to 
carrv it on without efforts on the part of others engagcsl in the same busiiu'ss seek¬ 
ing by unfair methods to destroy it. 

Jamssi \\\ I.BC. 


Sworn to and subscribed liefore me this June 11, A. 1). 1901. 

James S. CAMiMiEi.r,, 

Notary I'uUlr. 


AFFIDAVIT OF JOHK D. AECHBOID, 

Vice-l'rexkh'iit Slanitarit Oil Vompanij. 

To the HonoraUe Indwitrial Comrnmkm, Wanhingtorr, D. C. 

Gentlemen: I beg to submit the following affidavit relative to the new assertions 
contained in the affidavits’ of F. S. Moimett, Charles B. Mathews, M. L. Lockwood, 
and J. W. Lee, filed with you in June lasj. At the time I gavp my former tes¬ 
timony, the question of attempted bribery and burning of books was pending before 
the supreme court of Ohio for investigation^ and I was instructed by counsel that it 
was not proper to go into details respecting these matters. That court has completely 
vindicated the Standard Oil Company from both charges, and has dismissed all the 
actions instituted against it by Attorney-General Monnett. The attorney-general, 
notwithstanding this result, reiterated before you his charges and reflected upon the 
purity of the court. I therefore desire the privilege of setting forth the facts shown 
by the (»urt in some detail in order that you may judge between F. S. Monnett on 
the one side, and the supreme court of Ohio and the Standard Oil Company on the 
other. 

IIHIIIKKY. 

The first public mention of the bribery charge came from Geoive Rice in an inter¬ 
view at Marietta, which was given out to the newspapers on March 3, 1899. The 
last paragraph of this interview was as follows; 

In this connection it might be of interest to the citizens of the Htatv to know that they have an 
Incomiptibie official in Attorney-General F. 6. Monnett. who within the past month has been offered 
the sum of 1600,000, leas IIOO.OOO, to t>e retained by the person attemptinathe bribery, to stop proceed¬ 
ings against the Btandani Oil interasts, and evidence has come to me from such source and In such. 
manner that establishes this fact beyond the possibility of a ^oiibt. 


* See pp. this volume. 
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To his friends Monnett pretended surprise and expressed anger at Rice’s disclos¬ 
ure. He told the court afrorwards that the story had been given Rice in conddence 
in the attorney-general’s office, and that Rice had given it out because he had been 
goaded to anger by charges of blackmail. 

The story was soon made prominent in all the newspapers. Remrters thronged 
Monnett’s office and tel^rams crowded his desk urging him to teil what he knew 
about it. He put on a mask of fairness; he feigned hesitation, and told them the 
matter was in (!Ourt and he did not feel at lilierty to discuss it,” but liefore closing 
his mouth confirmed it in confidential parentheses. He pretended it was true, con- 
i-eded the reported negotiation and figures, but concealed the name of the man who 
offered them. When pressed for the name, his usual reply was, “ 1 do not think it 
a wise plan. If 1 were to give out his name, half a dozen different departments of 
the trust would be after him at once, an(i it might be they could force him or per¬ 
suade him to keep his mouth shut, aiid in that case 1 might be placed in an unpleas¬ 
ant pr^icament.” 

The Standard’s attorneys, Kline and Elliott, after a few days of this mystery, 
addressed Monnett a letter on the 20th of March, as follows: 

New York, ifureft SO, 1899. 

Hon. K. S. Monnett, Attomqf'OejimUqfOhio: 

On March 4, instant, George Rice announced to the publicprewthat a bribe of $500,000, less SlOO,000 
comuiission, bad been offers you to induce youtostopor delay proceedings agaimit the Standard Oil 
Company, now pending in the supn'me court of Ohio. 

You are reported to have entirely denied, at Toledo, the Riec story, but by the time you arrived at 
Columbus, on the evening of the same day, you concluded that the story was true, and accordingly 
in various ncwsiwpers on the morning of the 5tb instant you made the statemont that the Standard 
Oil Company, through some friend of yoiirs, had offered you $400,000 to lnfluoni« your action with 
respect to the cases pending against it and other companies In the supreme court of Ohio. Reputable 
newspapers of the State, notably the Cleveland Leader, the Toledo Blade, and the Ohio State Jour* 
nal, have called upon you to disclose the name of the *’ friend ” who thus corruptly approached you. 

You are reported in tlic Cleveland Waindealer of March 7 us saying that “ if you were to give out 
the name of your friend, lialf a dozen departments of the trust would be after him at once, and It 
might be they could force or persuade him to keep his mouth shut.” 

You do not seem to realize that the reason given by you for refusing to disclose the name of your 
friend is an admission that the company docs not know the name of the jNirty whom you say it com* 
missioned to offer you $400,000, and therefore you must have known that the alleged friend made the 
offer to you without the authority or knowle<fge of the Standard Oil Company. 

In the New York World of theOth instant youare reported assaying that you had written the friend 
who tried to bribe you that you would not ex|K)se him until public interest demanded it. 

In another interview In the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune of the 6th inst., you arc reported as 
saying that ” Your friend had agreed to protect you.” The arrangement for protection, therefore, 
sci'ins to be mutual. 

So far as any connection with the Standard Oil Company with any attempt to bribe you is von- 
cernod, it is totally false. You have the names, or claim to have, n<»tonlyof the friend whoapproached 
you. lait also of others acting with him, I>cmuse, on tlie 14th lust., you said in the public prints that 
these men were telegraphing yon from New York. 

While nothing in your story has directly connected the Standard Oil Company with the attempted 
bribery, you have desired the public to u.Hsume such connection. We now demand that yon give the 
muue l>r names of the iierson or persons who made such an offer t4) you, claiming to represent the 
Sliiiidard Oil Company, that wo may take steps to quiet this last and most vicious of the many false 
and sensational stories to which you have given currency. 

Itespeclfully, Virgil V. Kline, 

M. P. Klliott, 

Atlornnyji/or Standard Oil Company. 

After studying over the letter 25 days, on Ajiril 15, 1899, Monnett filed in the 
Supreme Court a paper which he called a hill of information in contempt. This bill 
contained not only a statement of what Monnett claimed was an attempt to bribe 
him, but contained allegations of an attempt to hrilnj T). K. Watson in 1890 by sev¬ 
eral mystertouH persons, no names of such persons lieing |{iven. It then referred to 
conversations at different dates between another mysterious jicrson and Monnett, 
still failing to name the person. 

The effect upon the public of an information of this character after the direct 
diunand made upon him by the Standard’s attorneys can be best judged by the fol¬ 
lowing extracts from the newspapers of that day: 

Tiicatlorney-gciieral has filed the long-promised shitemeiil of the attempt to bribe him by the 
Standard Oil Company. It is as iinsatisfaclory as the play of Hamlet with Hamlet omitted. He 
glvw no names, but says that certain parties or a certain parly offered to <lo so and so. What the 
public wants is the name of the briber and then proof that no was an agent of. and authorized to act 
for, the (ximpany. If it can be proven and is proved that the Standard Oil Company offered a bribe 
to the attorney-general, there is not an honest citizen who will not Insist on the punishment of the 
guilty man or men. 

‘‘A (^rtaln party ” may bo nobody, or nobody with authority, a morii myth. Lot us have the name 
w the briber and his connccUon wfth the company, f Sandusky Register, April 17,1899.) 

Attomey.QoDeral Monnett’s bill of information is a disappointment. It fidls to answer definitely 
tne request of the Standard Oil Company’s attorneys for ttic name of the man who is said to have 
attempt to bribe blm In the Interest of the company. Not only is the man not named, but the reel- 
«* of the circumstances surrounding the allcgca attempt to bribe the State officer is much weaker 
than the storiw that hava filled the newspapers, inst^ of clarifying the matter, he has made It, if 
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possible, more confused, and has nrematurely invoked the aid of the supreme court At no time has 
there b^n placed in the hands of the attorney-general a better weapon than this, which be says he 
has, but seems afraid to use. Using it properly in his warfare against illegal corporations, be might 
al>andoB the other weapons which it has oecn troublesome for him to employ successfully. Umng 
^Is effectiycly. ho would early have at his back a public sentiment that would do more than aught 
b^de to further his crusade. 

The boldness of the company's attorneys in demanding the name of the alleged bribe offerer and the 
failure of the attoniey-general to comply with that reasonable demand have certainly created a bad 
impr«slon. The party from whom concealment would naturally be expected is not an officer of jthe 
law who has refused a bribe, but rather the company or individual whom the bribe offerer repre¬ 
sented. Was the bribe offering a dream or a reality? The attomey-generars information does not 
make It clear. (Columbus Pis^teb, April 17,1809.) 

Mr. Monnett. anxious to have the press promulgate his charge against the Standard Oil Company 
and to have himself praised loud and long for refusing a princely sum, utterly ignored the claun of 
the people, made through the press, for the names of the alleged brfbers. He nad numerous excuses 
to offer, but declined to recognize the just demand, until, to bring the matter to a focus, the Standard 
Oil Company took the steps that forced Mr. Monnett to give the names of the alleged bribers, the 
manner of the repu^ tender, and all other information connected therewith. (CincinnaU Times- 
Star, May 9,1899.) 

The charge made by Monnett called for action—action against the agent who tendered the bribe 
and the principal who supplied the bribe. A crime had been committed and the duty of the attomey- 

S eneral of the State was to expose the criminal and to take such action as would bring him and the 
landard Oil Company into court to be tried for a serious and reprehensible violation oT the law. 

So far Mr. Monnett has declined to make known the man who sought to debauch him, and no effort 
has been exerted to punish the Standard Oil Company for seeking to bribe the attorney-general of the 
State of Ohio. (Clevebnd Leader, May 3, 1899.) 

The more the attitude of Attomcy-Qenoral Monnett is examined into as regards the StandaM Oil 
muddle, the more conscientious people of all classes question his consistency. That his conduct was 
Inspired all the way through by a feeling buncombe is plainly evident. He hoped, by coping with 
the bluest corporation in the world, to incite a feeling of admiration on the part of the trust-opposed 
people that would give him the nomination and land him in the gubernatorial chair. That the peo¬ 
ple are not falling over themselves to honor him indicates that they understand his motive and arc 
not in sympathy with his political tricks, even if they would like to see some of the trusts brought 
under subjection loan tl-trust laws. But In the case of the Standard, Mr. Monnett has not as yet proven, 
or come anywhere near proving, that the company Is in any jMirticular exceeding the prerogatives of 
its charter. (Fostoria limes, May 10,1^.) 

No proc«^ watt issued upon the filing of this jmper and no notification given the 
Standard Oil Company that it had been filed. But learning of the fact, the Stand¬ 
ard’s attorneys immediately went into court with the following motion, which apfj^rs 
in the records of the case. Notice of the filing of the motion was immediately ^ven 
Monnett. 


In the supreme court of Ohio. 


Tuk State of Ouio, jsx rkl. D. K. Watson, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, plaintiff, 

V. 


No. 2294. Motion. 


The Standard Oil Company, defendant. 


(Filed in simreme court, May 4,1899.) 

Now come Virgil P. Kline and M. F. Elliotj;, attorneys for defendant in above case, 
in reference to a paper filed in above case by F. S. Monnett, attorney-general, on the 
15th day of April, A. D. 1899, and making known to the court that no notice has 
lieen given to the defendant of the filing of said paper, and that no pnwvss has been 
issued reouiring an apr^rance, yet, being unwilling that such false, defamatory, an<l 
libelous (marges should remain among the records of this court without contradiction 
and in order that the falsity thereof may be made susceptible of pr<Af, they move 
the court: 

I. That the attorney-general l)e requinxl to make the charges in paragraph desig¬ 
nated ^‘First” more specific and certain by naming the person who it is therein 
alleged requested (Ion. Daniel J. Ryan to use his influence as therein stated. 

II. That the attorney-general be required to make the cliaiges in paragraphs design 

nated “Second,” “Third,” “Fourth,” “Fifth,” and “Sixth” more sp^ificand 
certain by naming the persons who it is therein alleged made the offers ana represen¬ 
tations to D. F. Watson therein stated. , 

III. That the attorney-general be required to make the charges in paramph 
designated “Seventh” more specific and certain by naming the party who haa the 
conversation with him therein referred to, and also by naming the “ certain partjr ” 
refert^ to in the telephone message from Cleveland, and by naming thQ “parties 
representing the Standard Oil Company” therein referred to, and by naming the 
three persons designated as “ one of tne stockholdei^ of defendant company and two 
o^er people,” and by naming the parties in New York who wei^telegraphed to 
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from {^lumbiffl, a* and if anv others are referred to therein as “ representa- 
tjvee of the Standard Oil Company that they be named. 

IV. That a commi^oner be appointed to take all legal testimony which Injara 
upon the truth or falsity of the char^ in said paper contmned, 

V^ That a disinterested attorney be appointed to conduct the examination unon 
the part of the court * 

In Bupjwrt of the requests contained in paragraphs IV and V of this motion, the 
attorneys tor the defendant make the following statement urion information and 
liclief, to wit: 


That all the facts set forth m said paper, so far as they connect the defendant with 
any attempt at bnbe^ or undue influence, are false; that while Attomey-tJencral 
Monnett may have had conversations with some iierson connected with and unknown 
to defendant, nothing therein occurred which gave the attorney-general any reason to 
iHiheve the defendant had any knowledge of or connection «-ith the matter; that the 
attorney-geneml has filled the newspapers with false and lil)elous re|>orts of attempts 
at bribery on the imrt of the defendant, well knowing that theni was no foundation 
for the same. That until the attorney-general gives the name of his frieml, defend- 
ant can not prepare to meet these chai^, and hy reason of the facts alleged it is 
evident that both r. b. Monnett and 8. W. Bennett must be witn^^es in the case* 
that tlieattorney-gimeralis not disinteresttni and can only acquit himself of false and 
lilfelons stateJiients and free himself from suspicion by jiroving <lefendant auiltv of 
the charges he has preferred. « / 

Wherefore it is highly improper and unjust that he, as representative of the 
court, sliouid (xmduct the investigation. 


Standarb Oil Company, 
By VmoiL P. Kline and 
M. F. Elliott, 


In the supreme court of Ohio. 


JlK AUomfyf. 


Tiik State op Ohio, ei rel D. K. Watson, 
Attorncy^Cicneral, Plaintiff, 

V. 

The Standard Oil Company, Dependant. 


Cause No. 2294. 


Notice of motion. 


(Filed in the supreme court May 4, 1899.) 

To Hon. F. S. Monnett, Attoniey-deHmil of Ohio; 

Yon arc liereby notified that the defendant in the above cause has filed therein a 
inotion to rc(|uirc you to make certain allegations in the paper styled “A bill of 
information in contempt,” filed hy you therein on the ISth day of April, 1899 
more (jp^ific and definite; mid also asking the court to appoint a commissioner to 
take all legal testimony Ix-anng upon the troth or falsity of the charges in said bill 
01 mtomiattoirm contempt contained; and to appoint a disinterested attorney to 
conduct the examination relating to the charges m said bill of information in wn- 
tenipt set forth, on the part of the court. 

Wd motion will be for hearing at 8.30 a. m. on the 18th day of May, 1899 

Dated this 4th day of May, 1899. 

Lawrence T. Neal, 

Of Omiadfor Defendant. 

I hcreliy acknowledge service of the aliove noti<» this 4th day of Mav, 1899. We 
ask for an earlier hearing of inotion. 

F. S. Monnett, AUorney-Geneml. 


Fqrceil by this motion and notice, Monnett filed what he termed an amendment to 
jn which he confessed his inability to name the pereons 
wS L Watson, and in which he named Charles B. Squire as the 

h» »Pi>>^hwl him. This Charlw B. Squire, let it be remembered, was 

8-Monnett, had no connection, and never had, with the 
i^jii ^“Company, and no acquamtance, so far as we can learn, with any of its 
lewmg membere. ^ 

with‘iwfn®’*??"'? ■'"“edwtely caused the following explanation of his connection 
^ published. Whether it is true or not, the Standard has no 
and m otter ignorance of the whole affair, and Mr. Monnett 

ana ms fnend must settle this question of veracity between them: 

■s Jatenient to the court of Ohio, said that I offered him a bribe, 

* tl)6 tur6C ZQ0n he It. in nhonlntolv ant) itnmeal4AA<4li. 

I know not’ 


ri Hwieinem lo me court ot (>nio, salrt that I offered him a 

wentioiM, it is absolutely and unqualifiedly false, 
tning about the statement you say the attorney-general has made, but he surely 


could 
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not have said I offered htm a bribe of 8400,000 or any other sum as representing men from the 
Standard Oil Company, or anybody else. I never offered a man a bribe in my iife, and if anybody 
says I did he tells an iintmth. 

what I have said liefore is tme. I had been approached by a promoter of schemes and warned the 
attomey.general to beware of him. I do not beflevo the man in question ever had any connection 
with the Standard Oii Company, or represented it in any way in his offer. He was merely " dshltm ” 
in the hope of getting somethirig for himself. 1 thought at the time he might have been representing 
the Standard, and that is why I warned Monnctt to keep away from him, and by all means not to 
resign or drop the prosecution, as the talk would be that he had been bribed. 

Later I learned that the man had no connection with the Standard Oil Company; that he was a 
promoter and evidently had tried to appnauth the attorney-general merely on his own hook, and 
without any authorization whatever from the Standard Oii Company. 

I can not nndeiatand why the attorney-general—if ho did so—could say I attempted to offer him a 
bribe. It is absurd and untrue. The contrary is the case. I warned him to beware of certain per¬ 
sons that might possibly lead him into a trap. (Charles B. Squire in a statement h> the Press last 
night.) 

This was the state of the record on September 8, 1899, when I was called before 
the Industrial Commission. I said in relation to the bribery charpre that “we had 
answereri the chatjje of brilrery and our answer was before the supreme court. We 
court an investijfation. We deny it (tlie brilrery) to the very uttermost.”' 

Monnett, in tiis aflidavit' filetl in June, 1901, witli the Industrial Commission, says; 

I charged them before the supreme court with having attempted to bribe the Hon. P. K. W'atson, 
former attomey-gcnerul, and also myself as attomr-y-general, as fully set forth in the complaint, and 
began taking testimony to establish the fact, but Mr. Arcbbold said in his testimony, on page <‘>44, 
that they called upon the court to investigate the charges, and if the court did not investigate they 
would. On the day I began to take the testimony to establish every allegation made in reference to 
the bribery in my reach, showing how the 8tt)0,tX)U was offered and showing how SlCQ.OtX) was offensl 
my predecessor, and giving ail the details, telegrams, and intermediaries, and all tlie evidence con¬ 
nected therewith, when the chief justice of the supreme court, at the request of the attorneys of 
record of the Standard Oil Comiwmy, verbally orders me not to take the testimony, and the charges 
were thereafter dismissed by the court without the hearing of any testimony on the part of the State 
to establish the same. 

Compare with this statement the record as I have disclosed it. Consider the 
iMotion made on May 4, 1899, that a comniis.sioner be appointeil to take the testi¬ 
mony, and that a disinterested attorney he appointed to conduct the examination 
upon the jmrt of the court, and notice the reasons (fiven for said motion, to wit, that 
“the attoniey-goneral'has tilled the newspajiers with false and libelous rejxirts of 
attempts at bribery on the part of the defendant, well knowing there was no founda¬ 
tion for the same,” and that “it is evident that F. S. Monnett and Bennett must lie 
witnesses in the case,” and “that the attorney-general is not disinterested and (an 
only accjuit himself of false and libelous statements and fret; himself from suspicion 
by proving the defendant guilty of the" charges he has preferred. Wherefore it is 
highly impivn>cr and unjust that he should, as,a representative of the court, condmd 
the investigation.” 

Can it be possible that, jiending that motion and oblivious to the reasons given in 
its support, without awaiting the action of the court, Monnett did, as he swears, 
“begin taking testimony to establish the fact?” How could he begin to take testi¬ 
mony when the court had appointed no commissioner to take it, and how dare he 
begin to take testimony when the record showed he was a party implicated and 
could only clear his own character by proving the guiltof the defendant? The plain 
bet is that he did ruA liegin to take testimony, as he swears. But it is true that, 
utterly regardless of his duties as an attorney stnii as a representative 'of the court, he 
did give notice that he would take testimony before a notary public, a proceeding 
whi<m he knew to be illegal, preposterous, and contemptuous. This notice of an 
intended illegal proceeding was brought to the attention of the court in the proper 
manner, and the court very properly and peremptorily stopped it. 

These are the facts to prove the falsity of Monnett’s oath that “ instead of the 
trust courting investigation they deliberately evaded and suppressed an investiga¬ 
tion of these proper charges.” The motion for an investigation was madeingciod 
faith and pres^ in good faith, and it was not until December, 1899, that the court 
unanimously entered the following order: 

It is ordered that the Information herein died by the attorney-general on the 15th day of April, 
1899, be stricken from the fllez, it not appearing that there la any competent evidence to connect the 
defendant with the alleged offer to the attorney-general. 

It is only necessary to add to this record the now well-known fact that the original 
action against the Standard Oil Company for contempt, instigated by the attorney- 
general at the request of Oeoige Rice, was afterwanls dismissed by the court, and 
that the present attorney-general of the State of Ohio, after carefuily considering 
all the evidence taken by Attorney-General Monnett in the various other cases insti¬ 
tuted by him against the Standard, moved for the dismissal of the cases, which 


’See Vol. I, Beport of the Industrial Commiailon, Fart II, p. 644. . 
>Bee pp. 857-S59, this volume. 
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rrintioti was promptly granted by the c^urt. Nothing wiw left Monnett hut the usual 
rule, when an attnrney has lost his case, to abune the oonrt. whieh had deoided 
against him. 

BURNING BOOKH. 

Monnett's charge that the Standard Oil Oompanjr burned its books was first pub¬ 
lished in Cleveland, Ohio, new'spapers on the evening of December 21,1899. This 
chaige was promntly arul t^rnpletely denie<l by Kline, Carr, Tolies Goff, attor¬ 
neys for the Standard, in the following letter: 
rditobthrOlkvelanp Prrbs; 

'I'ho charec or inHinuatlon made by Attorney-General Monnett that the Standard Oil Company has 
))iirni!d or aeRtroyinl any of Ita bixikK of aeeo\mt 1 h abBoIntcly false. It is simply based upon the fact 
Unit the company, from time to time, destroys useless niaterlal which uwumulateK in its business, as 
is pie ease with every other largo eoi^iration or business house. This it does openly and has always 
(tone. 

Tiio attoniey-tccneral having learned of siwh a transaetiim oeiairring in November, has undertaken 
to ercate an impression tiirough the public press that this was an attempt on the )>artof the company 
lo eviule the order of the supreme court, an impression which is (mtircly unfounded. 

in view of ttic notice you have given the public in this matUT, we tnist you will kindly publish 
this slatcmenl. 

Very respoi’tfully. 

Kune, Cark, Tollks & Qovf. 

/V few days thereafter Monnett revived the chaige, and for the first time used it 
olihually in a patter filed with the supreme ('ourt in an application for issuing further 
pna^ess and for the removal of Commissioner Brinsmade. 

In that i>aper Monnett said: 

The state is infoniKsl and believes tliat many valuable records and documentary evidence have 
already l»een deslroyinl slii(*e the former adjournment <4 salil referee on or about November 15,189S, 
and the order of saicl < oiirt on-I>ecenibor 7.1898. 

While this slander was new, Mr. Kline, in the presence of the court and the 
attorney-general, in discussing the question of producing books, said to the court: 

Now, your honor has inquired whether wo have hooks showing the gross eaminipi and disburse 
mentsof tbiscoriiomtion. Yes; and all its business detail in all its relations to all the world,and this- 
talk about dostnielion is the merest chnfT. W’c are glad to have an opportunity to meet in this tri- 
Imnal the claim that tXMiks have been (iestniyed. The attorney-general may send to this court every 
single si'rapof U'stitnony, whctlicr it bo signed or not. There is an intimation of collusion, or that the 
iiiii.sicr has acted unfairly and that we are destroying valuable records. Of course these falsehoods 
will get around the world befon; the truth can get after them. But we can satisfy this court and we 
owe It to this court. 

Aitcording to Monnett’s testimony before the Industrial Commission at Washington 
on May 10, 1899, 5 months afterwards, the original liasis of this charge was anony¬ 
mous. On this point Monnett then and there testiOed: * 

We received an anonymous communication that they had burned their books. We subpomaod 
certain {lartics and had lliem testify to the fact. The Information to the State, after following up the 
matter, vran that they had burned 16 boxes of books. I give you Mr. McNimey’s testimony ttmening 
upon the subject: 

"Question. (By Mr. Jknks.) You believe those books that were burned were the ones you squired 
Mr. Squire to produeet—A. That is the fair legal presumption from the testimony, considering the 
sisc Of the books, the size of the boxes, the niimlier, the circumstances, and the refusal to produce 
them aft(!rwards, altliough Mr. Kline in open court stated that they had not destroyed them, that 
they had them yet, and that they would not produce them on the rcoiic»t of the chief justice of the 
(ourt. They absolutely refused to produce them, and relied upon their constitutional privil^e to 
refuse to answer. The exact testimony as to burning of the books I will furnish you for your own 
conclusions." 

(^ommre the testimony of Monnett in Washington, and his charges in Ohio, with 
(he following testimony taken by him in the case. 

McNimey testified: 

I am employed by the Standard Oil Company as car builder and repairer. On or about November 
19,1898, was ordered to and did help load boxes of books and sacks from the general office of the 
standard Oil Company on Euclid avenue, Cleveland, into a wagon to be haulea to the warehouse of 
the Standard Oil ^nimmy at their No. 1 works. Moran helpt^ me in the loading. There were 16 
box(« in all. Moran is a car builder and laborer. Wc bumra some of the boxen the next Monday. 
>Vc <ild not bum them all; think we burned all wo took out. We also burned papere and letters In 
the sacks. I think we bum^ 9 chests and 6 sacks. Theme sacks were all letters and copying books, 
I should think, or something like them. Loose paper, waste paper. I my. Moran hel^ me throw 
Ibem in the furnace. Moran helped me through the whole tmnsaction. George Weld, the ca^ 
«|iop foreman, gave me the order to go to the general office, and also to do the burning. We went to 
the office about 9 or 10 o'clock in the morning. Don’t know whether the books were tag{^ for 
[he CB^8hophtll or just “Chas. Hogan" for distnbution. Charles H<^n is general superintendent. 
He can tell you more about this book burning than I can. 

On cross-examination McNimey said: 

IJrerybody In Uie shop knew that those books were destroyed, and those papers, and they all 
uudeistood that they were waste paper, as we understood It There was no secret about that no 

’ See Vol. I, Report of the Industrial Commission, Part II, pp. 808.806-807. 
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secret slioat this case at all. All the employees in the car shop tneir that those boots and papers 
were dertioyed and understood that they were waste paper, and we understood they were waste 
paper. 

On the same day Charles Hogan testified that-> 

His place of busincM was the Standard Oil Company’s No. 1 works. Had charee of the mechanical 
department. On or about November 19,1898, gave instructions to George Field to have him send to 
the general offices for boxes. Order to me to send for them came uy telephone from the general 
office. Saw the boxes and personally inspected the btimiim of the contents. The box^ contained 
miacellaneoos lotof paper, letter-press copying books, etc. The contents were burned In the furnace. 

Orosa-exam ination: 

Have been at No. 1 worlu 21 years. It is a very common occurrence to bum accumulations of 
waste paper. This kind of stuff was of same character as on previous occasions. Was ordered to 
bum. nothing less than 10 years old. This was the old acciimiuatloitgotten out of the block at the 
time of changing office moms, oc(;upylng two floors instead of five. 

William Moran testified: 

Work for Standard Oil Company as car repairer. Went with John McNimey and teamster to Stand¬ 
ard Oil Company offices to get boxes—about 10 boxes; took them to storehouse; left them in U(»au's 
charge. There were boxes and sacks, A lot of the scrap i^per was lying on the floor and we picked 
It up and put it Into the sacks. The following Monday morning we burned a lot of scrap paj^r; It 
was 9 or 10 o’clock on Monday morning. John McNirney assists me In burning the books, we also 
burned similar stuff a year or a year and a hal f ago. This was done before the employees and no effort at 
secrecy. Nothing unusual about the transaction of burning this waste stuff, and no suggestion from 
Mr. Hogan or anybody that it was to be kept secret. 

In addition to the foregoing statement taken by Monnett there were submitted 
and read in his presence two affidavits, one by Charles C. Hogan and the other by 
S. H. Tolies, the substance of which is as follows: 

Hogan*f> nffuimH. 

In the supreme court of Ohio. 

Thb State or Ohio ex kki.. F. 8. Mon.vrtt, Attornev-Oknerai.,] 

iAflldavit. Filed in supreme court. 

The Standard Oii. Company, defendant. J 

The State op Ohio, Cuytiiufga iXmnty , 

Charles C. Hooan, of lawful age, being duly sworn, upon his oath says that he Is in the employ¬ 
ment of the defendant and has charge of the niechanieu! department of Its No. 1 works; that he has 
been in the employment of the com^ny since November 1.1878. 

During all that time it has been the practic<r of the company, currently, every 2 or 3 months, 
to bum up accumulations of waste paper and books from its general offices, the quantity of material 
tbus burned having been currently much larger prior tq 1^1 than since that time, by reason of the 
^t that about that date the company’s business became largely reduced. 

It is the practice at the company’s office to keep all invoices, reports, and other like tmnsactlons in 
tiarae-paper impression books, which arc kept during the current month and until the transactions 
therein contained get on to the company’s ngular books, after which time they are aseless, and at 
the end of the current month, after the betok entries are made, are thrown aside. These books, 
together with the accumulations of reports, incoming invoices which have been transferred to 
vrachem, and other accumulations of waste paper, have been, during all the time of affiant's connec¬ 
tion with the company, at current intervals, destroyed by Are. This has been the case with all waste 
accumulations except such as had one blank side and could be used over again, which are sent to the 
printing department, cut up, and worked into pods for miscellaneous purooses. A considerable quan¬ 
tity was formerly burned at the boiler of the company’acandle works. The furnace, however, being 
ofcanaUcapacUy,3or4ycar8ago, while waste paper was beiim burned there, Are was communicated to 
the worksand they were bum^ down. Since that time all refuse has been burned at No. 1 works, either 
at the cooper shop or the pumping-station boilers, the capacity of the furnaces at those places being 
lai^r ana the burning attended with little risk. During the time of my connection with the com¬ 
pany, portions of tile refuse material have been burned at the No. 1 works, and since the date last 
namM all has been burned there. Prior to 1889 the material there destroyed was burned at what was 
known as No. 1 boilers, which were then located directly in the rear of the company’s office at the 
works, and conveniently adjacent thereto. In 1889 those boilers were dismantled, losing the only 
places for such burning the boilers at the cooper shop and the pumping station. Affiant has seen 
•neb burnings during those years a large number of times. 

Prior to Im, the general office of the cmnpany on Phiclid avenue occupied five floors of the 
BUndard Block, so called, and had a large quantity of vault room, in which w.ere stored accounts 
and records of the business dating back prior to the oiganization of the defendant (xirporation, and to 
the time of Rockefeller, Andrews, and Flagler, in 1863. In 1896, the ^neral offices o the company 
were consolidated upon two floors of the building it had formerly occupied, so that it*became neces- 
laiT to find a storage place for a large quantity ox these accumulations, which were tiien brought out 
and then placed in the old warehouse at No. 1 works, and thereafter, from time to time, such records 
and books as vrere not of the character above described as currently destroyed, were brought out 
and placed in the storehouse, so that its capacity became crowded. These books were loaded Into 
wagons, brought out and stacked up in the warehouse, and being crowded for room, affiant applied 
to we auditor of the company to make some disposition of old records, account and letter books, ol 
which in his judgment there were at least 20 coi^ piled up in the warehouse, so as to get them out 
of the way, and received in reply to his complaint a communication from the auditor of the company, 
bearing date March 16,1898, which was as follows: 

**6abject: Storing books and papers. 

Mr. C. C. Hooak, No. 1 irorks. * 

" Dear Sib: Referring to your favor of March 14, Mr. Kline says that we may destroy all books ol 
acconnt, vouchers, os well as miscellaneous books, reports, etc., that are over 6 jvars old. I believe. 
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however, that we had better modify this somewhat, and that you had better keep all books of 
account, E^nly ledgers, journals, and cashbooka that are not more than 10 years old, for the present, 
at least. You may destroy everything that is older. All letter books, letter dies, and miscellaneous 
books and reports, canceled checks, which, I believe, represent the bulk of stuff stored in the old 
warehouse, you may destroy up to the 0*year limit. This will reduce the amount of shelving yon will 
require.” 

Thereupon af&ant went through the storehouse and personally superintended the selection of 
books ana papers for destruction at that time. He personally exammiNl every book of account which 
was set aside for destruction and destroyed, and of his personal knowledge knows that no book of 
account which was not more than 10 yean old at that time was taken out and destroyed. Impression 
books, letter files, miscellan^ua books and reports, C4inceled checks and papers of that character 
that were moro than 6 years old, he set aside and had burned with the books of account and other 
refuse matter selected by him. 

He knows from his ^rsonal examination and selection that there were destroyed no books of 
account less than 10 years old, and no other material less than 6 years old, all books and papers within 
those limits remaining in the warehouse; that between that time and November, 1898, from time to 
time, titere was sent out and burned waste material of the kind herein described, but no iiooks of 
account, and about November 19,18^, another lot of refuse matter, which has been spoken of In the 
testimony taken before H. C. Mason, notary public. The quantity then burned was not larger, nor 
wasitscbaracterotherthan that which currently comesoutandisdestroyed. Since that time—and 
while the testimony was being taken before Mason, the notary public—another batch of refuse has 
Iwen sent out and destroyed at the cooper-shop furnace. At none of these times has affiant known of 
lx>oks of account being burned, except at the time above mentioned by him. 

There never has b<‘en secrecy about the destnualon of this refuse matter. It has always taken 

E lace in open day and In the presence of a large number of defendant’s employees, and conducted 
V men not specially selected for the pun>ose, but any of the (simpany’s workmen who might happen 
to be detailtNi by their foreman therefor. Affiant has never had any instructions ns to secrecy, nor 
have any ever been given by him, and lie has never known of anything being burned except waste 
and refuse material. 

OlIAKLKS C. Hooan. 

Hubscrlbed and sworn to by said Charles C. Hogan before mo this 3d day of Jauitary, 1899. 
[NtmRiAL sBAi..] n. 0. JoNKS, JVotory Pttblic. 


In the supreme court of Ohio. 

The State op Ohio rx brl. F. S. Monnbtt, Attornkv-Oenrrai.,] Filed In 8u- 

Plaintipp, preme Cwirt January 6, 

iftya 

Tub Htandabi) Oil Oompanv. Dkprndant. 

Tub State op Ohio, CuifuhtMja Onintft, kn; 

.s. n. ToLLBs, of lawful age, being llrst duly sworn, upon his oath savs that he is an attorney at law 
and a member of the firm of Kline, <^rr, Tolies & Qoff, attorneys for the defendant in the contempt 
proceedings he^n; tlmt regardless of the orders heretofore made appointing a commissioner before 
whom parties to this otmtempt proceeding were directed to take their evidence in this action, the 
attorney-general, late In the evening of December 19, 1898, served notice upon affiant’s firm that 
do{>nsltfonK would be taken in this proceeding in the offi<.% of Harry C. Mason, in the city of Cleve* 
laml, on the 21st day of December, 1898, ana caused subpienas to be issued by the said Harry C. 
Mason, us notary public, for sundry witnesses to appear before him at that time. 

That said Harry C. Mason is, in fact, one of the attorneys for the State, being one of the counsel 
apiMilnted under the provisions of law by the fiKid commissioner and the attorney'general to rcpre> 
wnt the State in proHceutions bnmght for violations of the purtvfood laws. 

That thereupon, at the time fixed In said notice, and over the protest of affiant as such counsel, the 
attorney-general proceeded to examine witnesses befoi^^ said Mason, acting as such notary public; 
that there were present on said day at such hearing Victor Bkorklund, an engineer; Charles Ander* 
son, a foreman; Denman ^Iton, anight watchman; C. A. Birch, a night waumman, and Nels Ander¬ 
son, a fireman, all in the employment of the Ctevolaml Arcade Comt^ny.of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
were examined upon some supposed theory that some books of the defendant hml been burned under 
iKillere of said Arc^e Company. 

In addition thereto, one tudwig Darmstaetter, a Bohemian rabbi, was examined by the attorney- 
general, and testified tliat, being one evening in a saloon, he overheardsome Bohemians talking about 
hauling papers and books from the Euclid avenue office of this defendant to its works. 

There were called byhimjtlso, one Edward O’Hoarn, a teamster in the employment of this defend¬ 
ant, and one ^melius O’Hearn, employed In the car shops of this defendant, to prove that on or 
about November 19 they assist^ In hauing some boxes and socks of loose paper from defendant’s 
office to the warehouse at its No. 1 works. 

The hearing then adjourned to the following day, Thursday. Thursday morning the attorney- 
gcucral produii^ Emanuel Pollack, a saloonkeeper, from whom Edward O^Heam rented rooms,who 
t<«tlflcd that when O’Heam, the te^ster, returned homo on the evening of November 19, being a 
little late, he said he hod been hauliDg some boxes. 

Also a wltnt^, John McNImey, whose testimony occupied about 30 printed pages, testified that on 
the morning of November 19 he assisted in burning up some books ana papers at one of the furnaces 
of the defendant; went down to the block later in the day and hauled some boxes and sacks of loose 
paper to the warehouse, and on Monday morning assistea in burning some sacks of loose paper and 
^mc of the contents of the toxes in one of the defendant’s furnaces. He wound up bis testimony 
with the statement that there wasnosecretabout the transaction; that all the employees of the car 
Rhops knew of the burning, and supposed and understood that what was being burned was waste 
paper. The witnesses fur^er testlfira that the burning was done in the forenoon, In broad daylight, 
and In the presence of the hundreds of employees of the defendant’s car shops. 

At the conoluMon of the taking of the t^timony of McNimey the bearing was adjourned until 4 
^clock, at which time the attorney-general examined Charles C. Hogan, superintendent of ttm 
defendant's No. 1 works, who t^fira as to the burning of waste paper and impresfdoR books, and to 
met that there was nothing unusual In the transacuou. 

Thereupon, it having appeared in the testimony of the witnesses examined that one Mor^, an 
employee of the defendant, assisted McNimey in the work done by him, and they bad been desig- 
naM for this service by George Field, foreman of the defendant's car shops, and that men namra 
Gabeline, Schaff, and B^ker oaslsted In the ts^lng of the boxes from the defendant’s office to the 
works, tiie attorney-general announced tl^t they been endeavoring to serve these people with 
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{ »rocc88, but wero unable to On so, and would obliged to adloiim until tlu' next day, Friday mom- 

D£at 10o'clock, intimating as UHUal that tbc dcfeimant was keeping tlim> wilncwcN hidden. 
Thereupon affiant produced the witnesses Moran and George Field for examination by the attorney* 
mneral, and also, having aocertalned the names of the drcmenateach of the fuma<‘e8at which bum* 
fngs wero bad, and of the clerk who had superintended the burning at one of the furnaeos, Mr. Hogan 
having superintended it at the other, produced to the Rttomey*general the two firemen and the clerk 
in charge, whose name was Stanbury. Gabelinc, Shafi, and Becker not then being at work for the 
defendant, affiant was unable to produce them. 

Thereupon, on the morning of Friday, the attomey-general examtned the witnesses Field and 
Moran, but declined to examine the fireman and clerk, who were the only other persons who liad 
anything to do with the transaction directly, but. inasmuch as affiant had failed to the wittioKses 
Bhaff, Gabeline, and Becker, announced that they wcue the only ones whom he really <'arcd to 
examine, and the hearing was adjourned until these witnesses could be found. 

Themupon affiant* having ascertained the homes of the witnesses Gabeline and Shafi, sent for 
them so that they might be examined, desiring that any person who know nnything about tlic trans¬ 
action might be accessible to the attorney-general; but on inquiry at^ho office of Mr. Mason it was 
learned that the hearing had been adjourned until Saturday morning at 9 o’clock; that upon attend¬ 
ing said hearing at said hour it was ascertained that the attorney-general hod the night before left 
the city. 

A transcript of the evidence given by the witnesMW examined by the attorney-general before the 
notary public is annexed to and made a part of this affidavit, so that the court may see the characutr 
thereof. 

Affiant believes that said pretended taking of depositions was not done in go(Nl faitli, with the 
design of using same in court, and that none of the matters therein contaIne<l arc material, relevant, 
or Important to any issue in this action, but believes that the same were taken without design of 
using them as evidence herein, but merely as a fi.shing expedition. 

That during the taking of said testimony and upon December 22,1898, at about 10 o’clock, the 
attorney-general said to the affiant that it was then time to adjourn and go over to the commissioner, 
who was ready to begin taking testimony. Affiant replied that the ilefcndant had no notice that the 
taking of any testimony before the commissioner was designed, except as the statement ha<l appeared 
in the morning paper of that day; that the attnni^ -gcneral was that morning going to have the 
books of thedefendant produced and examine its officers, and the atUimcy-gcncrai left the office of 
the notary to attend said hearing. Affiant was not present liefore the commissioner, but attaches 
hereto and makes a part hereof a stenographic account of what took place at that time. 

S. U. TOLI.ES. 

Sworn to before mo by the sahl S. IT. 'rolles ami by him siibscrlhc^l in my presence this 3d day of 
January, 1899. 

[KOTABIAL SEAL.] f). H. Oalk, AWfiry/ Pitblie . 

The foregoing are thejsnbstantial j>artH of all the evidence given by the witnesses 
in the matter of burning books. 

Consider Monnett^s treatment of the facts above recited. 

In his testimony l)efore the Industrial Commission on May 16, 1899, with all tins 
evidence known to him, he .submitted to the commission only the testimony of 
McNimey in direct examination,' which closed with the qiiostion by Monnett in*the 
form of a statement, as follows: “1 was informed he could, but we have not been 
able to subptena him yct,^’ meaning that they had not at that time been able to get 
the testimony of Hogan, who, according to McNimey, “ could tell more alwuit it than 
he could.'* 

Is it not clear that Monnett intended to have the commission believe that Homh 
had not testified, and that the principal witness to the change of burning w’as McNir- 
ney, when, as a matter of fact, Ho^n testified on the same day that McNimey di<l, 
was the next witness, was voluntarily produced by the Standanl, and was examined 
by Monnett? He 8uppre88e<l that part of the evidence known to him of McNimey, 
and the evidence of Hogan and Moran, all to (he effec^t that tlie stuff burned was 
waste paper and old books, the testimony of Hogan and Moran tliat such destruction 
of old iX)ok8 and papers was of frequent occurrence and submitted the first part only 
of McNimey’s testimony, closing with his own question in the form of a statement to 
the effect that they ha<l not l>een able to get Hogan, who knew more about the burn¬ 
ing than McNimey did. There was in His evidence both suppression of truth and 
suggestion of falsenood; and now after two years granted for reflection and repent¬ 
ance, thoroughly discr^ited by the records of the court he represents, he again 
returns to the charge in his affidavit* filed before the commission in June, 1901, pre¬ 
tending he has found new evidence. 1 leave him face to face with the record that 
the commission may judge. 

.TAMES W. bRR. 

In relation to the denial of James W. Lee that the Pure Oil Company is a trust,* it 
is only necessary to call attention to his definition of a trust, to wit: corporation 

or combination of corporations intending to create and maintain a monopoly in any 
industry.*’ Under this definition there are no trusts. Mr. Lee ^mits that a portion 
of the stock of the Pure Oil Company is held in a voting trust. I am informed by 
able lawyers that a voting trust has been held to be illegal as often as the question 


1 See Vol. I, Report of the lodustrial Commiaslon, Part 11, pp. 808-800. 
*See pp. 667-669, this volume. 

*See pp. 669-660, this volume. 
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has been raised in the courts, including the highest court of New Jersey, the State in 
which tlie Pure (Ml Company is organized. I desire also to reiterate my former state¬ 
ment as to approaches to us of many connected with the Pure Oil Cninpanj in rela¬ 
tion to sale and combination and to say that Mr. Lee’s suggestion did include a 
combination of interests of the competitive pipe lines. 

M. I,. lOCKWOOI). 

My former testimony,’ which gave statistics and figures in refutation of wild state¬ 
ments of M. L. Lockwood, need only bo referred to as an answer to his sulisequent 
affidavit. One iKiint, however, deserves some comment, as certain newspapers have 
already been misled by Mr. Lockwood’s statement. The New York World on Junt! 
21,1901, announced editorially that “affidavits just submitted to the Industrial Com¬ 
mission by M. 1 j. IsHtkwood, of Buffalo, afford evidence to the effect that at acertain 
date the .Standard Oilcombinewas shipping its tanks to (iermanyat2ientspergallon, 
wliile at the same time it was charging its customers in Texas and Arkansas, where it 
has no competitors, 2.5 cents per gallon.” 'This was the siiljstaiK'e of .Mr. Lockwood’s 
original statement’ to the commission and it was denied by me. In his last affidavit* 
he reasserts the truth of his former statement and attempts'to establish itbyshowuig— 

1st. That the indeixmdent refineries exported oil, which after deducting commis¬ 
sions and other exiienses, netted the refineries something over 2 cents jier gallon. 
This is very far from proof of the assertion that oil is put into tank steamers for Gler- 
many at 2 cents jier (^llon. The wayfaring man, though a fool, should see the dif¬ 
ference lietween a selling price and a net profit. If the indeiiendent refineries netted 
2 rents [ler gallon they did remarkably well. Further to sustain the assertion under 
oath that the monopoly forws the peoiile of Texas to pay 25 cents per gallon for oil 
burned in their lamps, he prodnceil affidavits from residents of Orange County, Tex., 
and Orange County, Fla., that the usual price of a S-gallon lan of oil in those coun¬ 
ties was $1. Suppose this to tie true. How dmis it show that the monopoly, aided 
by the railways, forceil that price? That was the retail price in a remote section, 
and how many middlemen’s profits had been added to the wholesale price is not 
shown. Besides, oil transported such a distance in cans is not expected to be the 
cheaiwst. It is transportation in bulk that enables oil to be retailed cheaply at dis¬ 
tant points. The result of Mr. liockwood’s statement is that neither the Standard 
Oil (Vimiiaiiy nor anv of its com|x‘titora sold oil for Gennany at 2 cents per gallon, 
and that monopoly, backed by railway favoritism, di<l not force the. people of Texas 
and Arkansas to liay 25 cents jier gallon for oil they bumeil in their lamps. 

CHARI,KS n. MATTHEWS. 

In relation to the affidavit of Charles B. Matthews,* 1 need only appeal to the 
record, which is the only correct evidence as to the facts. Matthews applied liefore 
a committee of Congress in 1888 and swore as in his present affidavit to facts of which 
the record is the only correct evidence. The Standard Oil Comjiany was not [lermitted 
b^ that committee to pul; witnesses on the stand to contradict Matthews as to spe¬ 
cific statements, but was allowed to put their entire record in evidence. It did so, 
and it was published in the report of the committee. Those who read it will easily 
find that there was not in that case a iiarticlc of evidence against any memlier of the 
Standard Oil Company upon which any court could have held them, and the record, 
suiiplemented hy the sufiscquent affidavits of several of the jurors, shows that tlie 
Rverests were only convicteil of enticing away a workman under contract, and that, 
too, a workman who had been serliiced away from them and carriisi with him the 
secrets of the Everests’s manufactory to incorporate into a rival manufactory. 

Jno. D. Archboui. 


8tate of New York, City and County of Xeio York, m: 

Before me, a notary public in the aforesaid State and city, personally appeared J. 
B. Archhold, who, lieing duly sworn, saith the facts above set forth are true to the 
best of his knowledge and belief. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day 
of July, 1901. 

[seal.] Walter F. Livingston, 

Notary PuUie. 

Kings Coimty certificate filed in New York County. 


>See Vol. I, Report of the Industrial Commission, Part 11, pp. 506>i)e. 
•Ibid., p. 894. 

*See pp. 651-656, this volnme. 

<8ee pp. 646-661, this volume. 
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STATISTICS OF PFTEOLEXTM FBODVCTIOII. 


Presented to the Jmlustrial Commission hy W. B. Foster, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Total production, in barrels of 4^ galUms each, by years, from SSSG to 1900, l>oth inclusive, 
of crude petroleum, knoimi as Lima oil, in the f^ies of Indiana and northwestern Ohio, 
and aggreguie sum realised for same at average price for each year. 



Year. . Produethm. 

HarnU. 

. 049,881 

. 6,152,709 

. 9,682,683 

. 12,186,564 

. 16,078,378 

. 17,452,612 

. 15,867,675 

. 15,982,097 

. 17,296,510 

. 20,236,741 

. 25,255,870 

. 22.793,0IW 

. 17,128,897 

. 17,1K{,804 

. 18,229,983 

. 230.177,337 


ToUlvalnc. 

37i 9243,705.37 

16 772,906.35 

15 1,452,402.45 

15 1.827,989.60 

30 4,623,613.40 

80i 6,323,046.66 

36t 6,811,499.34 

471 7,531,663.22 

48 8,302,324.80 

711 14,619,861.(i6 

66i 16,858.293.22 

48 10.940,655.84 

6U 10,677,093.87 

891 15,442,943. M 

981 17,966,633.25 

i . 121,984,327.89 


State of Pennsylvania, 

AUef/heny County^ .w: 

W. B. Foster, Ixunif Muly sworn, says that the fore^oin^ statement has been com¬ 
piled by him from the most reliable statistics attainable, and is l)elieve<l to 
approximately correi’t. 

W. B. Foster. 

Sworn and Hul)scrilKid before me this 4th. <lay of March, 1901. 

[seal.] James 8. Campbell, 

Notary Public. 


Total pTodueliony in IrntreU of # gaUom eachy hy yearly from IS/iO to 1877y both iTiclusive, 
of crude petroleum, knoum m Penmylvajiia i}etrolenm,” in Stulea of Pennsylvania, 
fVest Virffinia, New York, and e^istern Ohio, and aygnyate mm realized for same at 
amrnye price for each year. 


1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 
1868. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 



Prf>dnotu)n. 

Average 

price. 

Total value. 

Jiarrels. 

8,600 

920.00 

9170,000.00 

660,000 

9.60 

M 6,240,000.00 

2,118,000 

.62 

1,101,860.00 

3,a56,000 

1.05 

3,208,800.00 

2,631,000 

3.16 

8,287,650.00 

2,116,200 

8.15 

17,247,030.00 

2,497,700 

6.69 

16,459,843.00 

13,490,625.00 

3,697,500 

3.76 

8,347,300 

2.40 

8.033,620.00 

13,469.675.00 

3,715,800 

8.624 

4,215,000 

6.60 

23,604,000.00 

6,659,000 

8.90 

22,070,100.00 

6,796,000 

4.40 

26.498.000.00 

6,639.100 

8.76 

24,611,626.00 

9,893,786 

1.80 

17,608,814.80 

10.926,945 

1.16 

12,566,986.75 

11,987,514 

1.24i 

14,954,423.71 

9,120,669 

13,337,363 

2.671 

23,497,123.61 

2.391 

31.926,812.68 

101,212,377 


284,244,889.46 


Total 
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&rATE OF Pennsylvania, 

AlUglieny County, ss: \ 

W. B. FosUt, being duly sworn, savs that the foregoing statement has been com¬ 
piled by him from the most reliable statistics attainable, and is believed to be 
approximately correct. 

W. B. Fostsk. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 4th day of Mandi, 1901. 

[seal.] James 8. Campbell, 

Notary Public, 


Total production, in harreU of 42 gallom each, by years, from 1878 to 1900, both inclusive, 
of crude, petroleum, Icmwn ae ^^PeiinsyltHmia. petrolenm,^' in Stales of Penn9\ilv<mia^ 
West Virginia, Neiv York, and smdhcasUrn Ohio, and aggregate sum realized for same 
at average price for each year. 


Year. 


187«. 

1H79. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

188:1. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 
1.887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

\m. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 


Total 


J’rtKlucUoii. i 

_1 

Avemgu 1 
price, i 

Total value. 

Barrels. 

1 


15,381,611 i 

?1.17i 

378,015,772.02 

19,894,288 

.851 

16,935,012.66 

26.245,571 

.04 

24,703,643.70 

27,561.376 

.8.51 

23,496,073.04 

30,053,300 

.781 

23,591,840.50 

23,302,021 

1.052 

24,671,014.73 

23,952,290 

.831 

20,030.102.51 

21,528,621 

.881 

19,025,918.82 

26,6013,945 

i .711 

18,988,565.74 

22,873,450 

.661 

15,239,436.06 

16,9a5.890 

i .87 

14,708,124.30 

22.:H9,825 

! .941 

21,036,772.78 

30,067,30? 

1 .m 

26,045,804.69 

35,839,777 

.662 

23,967,850.87 

i 33,425,877 

.562 

18,651,361.73 

31,3(>2,890 

.64 

20,072,249.60 

> 30,781,924 

.831 

26,779,861.&5 

30,950,139 

1.351 

41,872,235,60 

83.970,222 

1.19 

40.424,564.18 

35,165,990 

.781 

27,661,325.19 

31,711.857 

.9ljl 

28,897,429.62 

33,060,076 

1.291 

42,768,585.82 

35,6(^,889 

1.351 

48,236,762.37 

; 638,652,166 

1 


1 584,610,257.78 


State of Pennsylvania, 

Allegheny County, ss: 

\V. B. Foster, being duly sworn, says tliat the foregoing statement has been com¬ 
piled by him from the most reliable statistics attainable and is believed to be approx¬ 
imately correct. 

W. B. Foster. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 4th day of March, 1901. 

[seal.] James 8. Campbell, 

Notary Piiblic. 


NATIONAL STARCH COMPANY. 

AFFIDAVIT OF W. F. PIEL, JE., 

Prmdenl National Starch (imjmmj. 

The National Starch Manufacturing Company of Kentucky was organized in 1890. 
1 was vice-president of that company imtil 1892, when I was electro president. I 
remained president of that company until its rcoiganization into the National Starch 
Company. Before the organization of the National Starch Manufacturing Company, 
I was a starch nmnufactnrer in Indianapolis with tlio William !■'. Biel Company. 

Tlie National Starch Manufacturing Company, organized in 1890, conibinro some 20 
factories at first and after that leased one. In 1900 it was reorganized. Fourdifferent 
factories, up to that time independent of tlie National Starch Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, were organized info a new company called the United Starch Company. In 
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1899 these 4 factories had a cariacity of about one-third of the capacity of the National 
Starch CJompany. In 1900 the National Starch Manufacturing Company and the 
United Starch Company were consolidated into the National Starch Company, the 
present organization. 

The National Starch Manufacturing Company had an authorized capital of 
$10,500,000. Of this amount $5,000,000 were common stock, $3,000,000 preferred 
sto^, fe,500,000 second preferrM stock. Besides therd was an authorized bond 
issue of ^,500,000. Of this authorized issue there were issued in fact $4,450,700 of 
common stock, $2,219,400 of first preferred stock, $1,846,800 of second preferred stock, 
and $4,300,000 pf bonds. 

In the organization of this earlier company Mr. Chester W. Chapin acted as the 

g remoter. A promoting company, called the CnmberianjJ Investment and Security 
omjiany, was organized to buy in the sejiarate plants. I believe, although I was 
not myself iiersonally engaged in the promotion, that this promoting company bought 
the separate plants, paying for them in cash and in the various securities mentioned 
above of the National Starch Manufacturing Company. Although each plant was 
bought separately, and although the vendors of the different plants were not 
infonned now much was paid for the others, they were each given to understand 
that the same basis of division as between cash and the various kinds of securities 
was given to them all. The pay of the promoters was to be taken out of the sum 
total of the securities issued. No one knew exactly what the sum total was that was 
paid for the different plants. 

Each one of the vendors was also required, in addition to the delivery of his plants, 
to turn in a certain amount of ca.sh to serve as running capital for the oiganization. 
The sjpiount of cash turned in was about the same as the cash received from the pro¬ 
moters in part payment for the plants. The reasons for the fonuation of the organ¬ 
ization were substantially as follows: 

(1) There had been among the different plants very severe competition for a 
numoer of years. Very many of them were working at less than their full capacity— 
in many cases producing about half of their capacity. Some half a dozen of them 
had been closed entirely; some were in the hands of receivers. The liest ones were 
making some money,* but not much. In this period of severe competition the 
poorer plants, feeling the necessity of realizing rapidly on their products, were cut¬ 
ting prices very badly—in many cases down to or Mow the cost of production. The 
chief danger to the industry seemed to come from these poorer plants. At the time 
of the pro])osed organization, the manageis of the best plants did not know fully the 
exact sUuation r^rdiiqj the poorer ones, otherwise they might possibly have found 
it better to remain outside of the organization and to attempt to drive the poorer 
plants completely out of existence. There is no question, however, that the produc¬ 
ing capacity of all the plants together was considerably beyond the need of the 
market at remunerative rates. 

As soon as the combination was made some of the poorer plants were closed and 
the business was concentrated into about ten of the best establishments, which were 
run at their full capacity. 

There had been before the organization a surplus of stock on hand, which it was 
necessary to get rid of. In con^uence, for a part of the first year the amount of 
the output of the new organization was probably less than that of the separate estab¬ 
lishments existing before the organization. As soon, however, as this surplus was 
disposed of, the output was increased to beyond what it had been before, and the 
enure output has bwn stwdily increasing ever since. 

(2) Besides the removal of this ruinous competition, it was expected that many 
economies could be secui^ by the combination, especially through thefelosing of the 
poorer plants and the running of the others to their full capacity. It was_ expected 
that considerable saving could lie made in this way in the wages of high-priced men, 
such as managers, superintendents, chief engineers, etc., inasmuch as one such man 
was needed for every separate factory, but one could manage a large one about as 
efficiently as he could a small one. 

(3) It was expected, also, that much could be saved in avoiding cross freights. 
Before the organization the eastern factories, for instance, had been shipping starch 
far to the West, while some of the western factories had been shipping starch to 
New York. After the organization, inasmuch as the sates are all made from the cen¬ 
tral office in New York City, this wasteful expenditure of money for cross freights 
was entirely avoided. 

As has b^n said, the selling for all of the different plants is all done from the one 
New York establishment. In like manner the buying of the main supplies is also 
done from the central office, but local supplies are Hxmght by the mana^rs of the 
different factories. 

(4) There was also a considerable saving in the better orgaiiizaition of the travel- 
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ing men and ol the local agents. There has heen a territorial division between dif¬ 
ferent agents, so that cross railroad fares and useless traveling exjienses are avoide<l. 

(5) There has been likewise a better concentration of the managing talent of the 
different superintendents and heads of departments. It is estimated that there has 
been saved at least one-half of the cost of selling the product. 

Speaking generally, there have been higher wages in several departments, but on 
the whole there can not lie noticed much of any change. The wages paid to ordi¬ 
nary hand labor have run from $1.35 to $1.75 per day. The wages now are higher 
than they wore in the years 1888 and 1889, before the organization of the National 
Starch Manufacturing Company. There would probably nave been an advance in 
wages during the last two years had it not been for the fact that during the period of 
depression in 1893 to 1895 there was no reduction in wages, but the standara of the 
years before was steadily maintained. 

The prices of starch have been made more profitable to the organization than it 
was to the individual producers, owing in part to the methods of production, in part 
to the greater ability to regulate the supply in the market to the normal demand. 
Before the organization was formed there was frequently a cutting of prices which 
was very injurious to the trade, owing to the necessity of getting rid of surplus stocks. 

The chief disadvantage in industrial combinations, in my opinion, is found in the 
tendency to overcapitalization. In the National Starch Manufacturing Company 
there w as lieyond question an excessive capitalization. Since the reoiganization the 
water in the stock has been considerably reducied, so that at the present time it can 
not be said that the National Starch Company is overcapitalized. 

At the present time the bonds and the preferred stock of the National Starch Com- 

S represent substantially the tangible assets. The common stock represents the 
will, including the brands and the special processes of the company. Some of 
the limmis are very valuable—the consumers insisting upon securing just those and 
no others. There are a large number of lirands manufactured, but a few have a 
s|xicial jHipularitv. 

It must Iki said that overcapitalization is to a certain extent to be looked upon u 
a safeguard of the inteiests of the public, inasmuch as it tends to bring in competi¬ 
tion. The effort on the part of a company to pay dividends on its capital stock will 
naturally lead to a pushing of the firiccs upward to an extent which brings competi¬ 
tors into the field, and which in this way Iceeiis competition so active that in reality 
prices will be kc|it down well toward the lowest maigin. 

On the whole, however, tiie industrial combinations, have, in my opinion, done 
good, and, sjxiaking generally, they have reducerl prices. 

The National Starch Company has a large export business, its market being snli- 
stantially the world. They sell in practically every civilized country, besides svip- 
plying a large proportion of the home market AVhile in individual cases the foreign 
prjci's are cut lielow the home prices, in order to secure and hold a market, speaking 
generally this is not the case. Foreign prices are made on substantially the same 
Wsis as the home prices, and, on account of the added cost of transportation, range 
regularly somewhat higher. 

The earlier form of the combination, the National Starch Manufacturing Company, 
[iroduced about 65 per cent of the entire output of the country. .Since the last reor¬ 
ganization and the acquisition of the United Starch Ckimpany, the National Starch 
Company proriuces prolaibly 85 per cent and upward of the entire output of the 
country. 

Asa remedy for the abuses of combinations, a reasonable jiuhlicity regarding the 
condition of the business from year to year is advocated. It is rwognized that the 
methods of promotion must in the main be kept secret, otherwise it would be impos¬ 
sible to get any organization at ail. Kver since the year 1882, efforts had been made 
in the starch business to form some kind of an organization that should be able to 
regulate the supply, but without success, owing chiefly to the jealousies among the 
individual manufacturers. When the National Starch Manufacturing Company was 
organized, the promoters found it necessary to keep the purchase price of the sejiarate 
i“Htahlishmenta entirely sixwct in order to avoid this jealousy among the vendors. 
Keyond this reasonable publicity, no further legislatiun seems advisable. 

Wm. F. Pikl, Jk. 

Statk or Nkw Yohk, Chanty of New York, m; 

1 solemnly swear that the above statements made by mo of my own knowledge 
are trac, and that all other statements contained therein I believe to be true. 

Wm. F. Piei., Jr. 

Sworn and suliscribed before me this 8th day of June, ISNll. 

[bE.\L.] H. R. WlNTKHBOTTOM, 

Notary l‘ukic, Qmens County, N. Y. 
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Average prken of torn and ttarchfrom 1890 to 1900, induiive. 


Year. 

Com per 
buBhel. 

Starch per 
pound. 

Year. 

Com per 
bushel. 

Starch per 
pound. 

1890. 

Oentg. 

48.1 

70.4 

54 

49.9 

50.9 
47.7 

CaUg. 

4.1 
3.7 

8.1 
8.2 

3.2 

8.2 

1896.“.. 

Oenlg. 

84 

81.9 

37.6 

41.8 

45.8 

Oentg. 

2.7 

2.1 

1.9 

2 

2.1 

1891. 


1892. 

. 

1898. 

1893. 

1899. 

1894.W.-. 

1900. 

1895.:. 



GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY. 

AFFIDAVIT OF MB. J. HEBBEBT BAQO, 

Secretary of the General Chemical Company. 

The General Chemical Company was oi^auized under the laws of New York in 
February, 1899, and be^ business on March 1, 1899. Its business is the manufac¬ 
ture of heavy chemicals, such as sulphuric acid, muriatic acid, nitric acid, mixed 
acid for manufacturers of explosives, acetic acid, salt lake, glauber’s salt, silicate of 
soda, bichloride of tin, sulphur in various forms, crystal alum, sulphate of alumina, 
etc. 

When the company was fonned it bought the property of 12 previously exist¬ 
ing companies, including 19 sejiarate plants. Three other plants have since been 
acquired. No promoter was concerned in the organization of the company and no 
underwriting syndicate. The consolidation waseneiited entirely by agreement among 
those engaged in the^ business. An appraisal committee was formed of engineers 
and manufacturers and it determined the fair cash value of the physical plants. Pay¬ 
ment was made for the plants, on this valuation, in preferred stoitk of the new com¬ 
pany at par, but preferrM stock was not given for any property on which the owners 
were not earning at least 8 per cent per annum net profit. By virtue of this restric¬ 
tion some plants were paid for with common stock; not the entire proiierty of any 
concern, but particular plants for particular branches of manufacture. In such cases 
the common stock was taken at par in payment for the plants at their appraised val¬ 
uation. The remainder of the common stock was issued in payment for intan^ble 
property of the companies consolidated. Under tiiis head would be included some 
yearly contracts of sale, of the character customarily entered into by large buyers 
of chemicals, certain trade-marks, and the good will of the establishments bought. 
Good will has a higher real value in the chemical trade than in some others. Users 
of chemicals are accustomed to use the pirxlucfs of particular makers. They are 
loath to make a change, because they are not sure of obtaining the same results from 
the products of other makers. An establish^! trade has, therefore,.a distinct value. 
The valuation of the intangible property was based, in part, upon the net earn¬ 
ings of the several constituent companies for 5^ years before the consolidation. The 
estimated value of intangible property, and the issue of common stock based on it, 
had no 6xed relation to the estimated value of tangible property and the issue of pre¬ 
ferred stock. The company started with an ample working cash capital and without 
any bonded or floating debt. -i 

The hope of diminishing the severity of competition was one of the motives which 
led to the formation of the General Chemical Company, buf the main reason was the 
expectation of effecting economies in production and sale. Considerable economies 
have, in fiwit, been realized. The greatest gain was the economy in production, due 
to the control of the manufacturing department and of the buymg from the central 
office. While the details of lioth buying and selling are mana^ by the branch or 
district offices, of which there are about a dozen, a general control is maintained at^ 
the central office, and laige contracts are made there. An appreciable saving in the 
cost of raw materials is effected through buying for all our ptots ti^ther. 

A considerable saving in cross freight rates on our heavy goods is effected. The 
company gains by the common use in ail its plants of certain patents and improved 
processes. The manufacture of goods under certain trade-marks at other factories 
than those to which the trade-marks formerly belonged has been found practicable 
to some extent, and has been a source of saving thfough the diminution of freights 
on such trade-mark goods. This policy has not, however, been applied to any con- 
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sideiable extent. The number of salesmen is practically the same as before consoli¬ 
dation. It is expected that a saving may hereafter be effected by closing some of the 
smaller and less efficient plants. This has not yet been possible, because a strong 
demand has compelled us to make full use of all our facilities. 

The company is so far from having a monopoly that it would not bo possible for it 
materially to raise the price of its piWucts, even if it desired. It does not make .50 
per cent of the amount made in the United States of any one of its products. Its 
actual iiolicy has been to reduce the margin between the cost of raw material and the 
selling price of its goods. The selling price has in some cases gone up, but this has 
licen b^use of advances in raw materials. Our yearly contracts ol sale in some 
cases provide for alterations of selling prices to correspond with variations in prices 
of raw materials. At the same time that we have diminished the margin between 
materials and finished products, representing the manufacturing cost and profit, we 
have improved the quality of our goods. We have made large investments in 
improved apparatus and are attaining a higher standard of purity. 

The corrosive nature of acids and acid gases that enter into the composition of 
practically all our chemicals obliges us to use larjre quantities of platinum and gold 
as well as lead and expensive iron apparatus in all our construction, and tho yearly 
repairs form a large item in the manufacturing cost—in some cases the major item. 

We expect to build up a considerable export busines.s. Our foreign sales are made 
on practically the same basis of prices as our domestic sales. The only noticeable 
difference is in the prices chaigcd for jiackages. Many of our packages, such as bar¬ 
rels, drums, and carboys, are charged for, and arc returnable in the domestic trade, 
at tho prices charged. We habitually charge somewhat more than the actual first 
cost of such packages in order to obtain a contribution toward damages and refiairs; 
though the whole cost of packages is not by any means covered by the charges. 
I’ackagcs sent abroad do not have to tie taken back, and we can well afford to charge 
somewhat less for them than for those put out in the domestic trade. 

Wages have been very generally increascfl since the establishment of the company. 
Onr workmen are, for the moat part, not mechanics, but they arc men who have 
long lieen engaged in their particular work, and have acquired a skill in it. We can 
afford to pay them, and do pay them, more than they could earn atany other employ¬ 
ment. We do not make frequent changes of workmen. There are no labor unions 
among our employees. 

The tariff has very little effect upon our business. Foreign goods competing with 
ours arc not likely to be imported under ordinary conditions. Our siwcial facilities 
for transportation, especially our tank boats and tank car lines, make it practically 
impossible for foreigners to compete with us. Yet America might oi'casionally be 
made the dumping ground for tho surpluses of foreign manufacturers, and it is as a 
protection ^inst this possibility that the tariff is chiefly of value to American manu- 
fai'turers otneavy chemicals. 

St.cte ok New York, Coimty of New York, m; 

1 solemnly swear that the statements made in this affidavit of my own knowledge 
are true, and all other statements contained therein I believe to be true. 

J. Herbert Baog. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of May, liXll. 

[seal.] Chas. W. MiLiiARn, 

Notary Public, iVeio York Cotmly. 


[Extract fmm tho prospectus of the General Cheraical Company.] 

About $7,500,000 preferred and $7,500,000 common stock will be issued for tho 
business and plants of the above concern upon tho following liasis: 

Ninety per cent of the preferred stock will be issued at par for the appraised value 
of tangible property of constituent companies, but no preferretl stock will be issued 
for property upon which the previous owners were not earning at least 8 per cent 
iwr annum net profit. A working capital of $750,000 has been provided by the ven¬ 
dors, each subscribing at par for wditional preferred stock to an amount equal to 10 
Iier cent of the valuaSon of its tangible property, payable in cash. 

The common stock will be issued at par for the entire value of the intangible prop¬ 
erty of the vendors in proportion to their earning capacity as ascertained by the 
Audit Company, of New York. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that the stocks of the General Chemical Company 
have been issued upon the l«sis of actual values and earning capacity of the constitu¬ 
ent companies; that no stock has been given as a bonus to an underwriting syndicate, 
and no commission has been paid to promoters. 

762-43 
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The aggregate net earnings of the constituent companies for the year 1898 were 
over $1,0(X),000, and it is expected that economies in manufacture, administration, 
and distribution will largely increase the annual net profits. 

Quarterly dividends at the rate of 6 per cent per annum will be paid upon the pre¬ 
ferred stocK, commencing July 1,1899. 

The company has an ample working cash capital, provided as before stated, and 
has no bonded or floating debt. * 

The balance sheet of the company as of December 31, 1900, certified by Messrs. 
Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co., public accountants, is as follows: 


Assets: ' 

Manufacturing investment at cost. $12,195,688.03 

Investments in other corporations.. 2,309,654.14 

Merchandise on hand, at factory cost... 1,285,267.25 

Accounts receivable. 865,047.51 

Cash. 326,726.19 

Unexpiied insurance premiums, stamps, etc. 19,351.16 


Liabilities: 

Capital stock— 

Preferred. 8,260,000.00 

Common. 7,167,900.00 

Accounts payable. 559,727.91 

Dividends accrued. 123,900.00 

Surplus. 889,106.37 


17,000,634.28 

[Statement to stockholders of the General Chemical Company, Febmary 1,1901.] 

The financial results of the operations of this company for the year ending Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1900, have been, on the whole, satisfactory. They are as follows: 


Surplus on Iwoks Decemlier 31,1899. $478,710.17 

Net profits for the year 1900. 1,258,945.54 


1,737,666.71 

Less dividends paid to stockholders: 

Preferred.$493,716.00 

Common. 286,364.00 

- 779,079.00 


958,576.71 

I.ess charged off plant account. 69,470.34 


Balance transferred to surplus account. December 31, 1900. 889,106.37 

During the year we have expended in construction and betterments .. 688,896.74 


We have also tUMuired 3 new plants. 

We have naturally felt the falling off in the activity of the consuming trade of the 
country as compared with the last few months of 189®. This has Imen compensated 
by increased economies and not by higher prices, in accordance with the policy out¬ 
lined in our first report Our present condition for economical pro(ljiction and dis¬ 
tribution is better than ever, and the organization is complete and harmonious. 


NATIONAL ASPHALT COMPANY. 

AmDAVIT OF MR. ARTEOR W. SRWALL, 

Secretary and Treasurer of the National Asphatt Company. 

The buslhess of the National As]>halt Company, or of the subordinate companies 
which it owns and controls, is the importing and refining of asphalt, and the sale of 
it fur pavitw pnrpos^, for paints, varnishes, roofing, reservoir lining, insulating, 
etc. One of the constituent companies, the Manhattan Trap Kock Company, quar¬ 
ries and crushes and sells rock for paving and similar purposes 
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The Asphalt Company of America, the principal company subordinate to the 
National Asphalt Compsmy, was incorporated on Jime 28,1899. It was a consolida¬ 
tion of the majority of the concerns interested in amhalt paving, including the New 
York and Bermudez Companjr of New York, the Barber Asphalt Paving Oomiany 
of West Virginia, the New Tnnidad Lake Asphalt Company, Limited, of London, 
and the Alcatraz Company of West Virginia. I was not interested in the Asphalt 
Company of America. I was connects with the Pennsylvania Asphalt Paving 
Company, which did not go into the Asphalt Company of America on account of a 
failure to agree on terms. 

The National Asphalt Company was incorporated on August 1,1900, and began 
business on January 1,1901. It bought nearly all the stock of the Asphalt Company 
of America, all the stock of the Pennsylvania Asphalt Paving Com|)any, all the 
stock of the New Jersey Mexican Asphalt Company, owning asphalt properties in 
Mexico; all the stock of the Manhattan Trap Rock Company, a majority of the stock 
of the Gilson Asphaltnm Company, and the titles to certain asphalt deposits in 
Venezuela. The National Asphalt Company, through its subordjnate commies, 
handles probably 85 or 90 {ler cent of the asphalt sold in the United Stato. It sells 
considerable quantities to independent paving companies. Its subordinate com¬ 
panies themselves do perhaps 75 per cent of the asphalt mving in the United States. 

No promoter was concerned in the formation of the National Asphalt Company. 
Consolidation was arranged between the principal owners of the Asphalt Company 
of America and the owners of the smaller companies absorbed. The several stock¬ 
holders exchanged their stock in the subordinate companies for shs-k and collateral 
gold certificates of the National Asphalt Company. The National Asphalt Company 
is not an operating company. Its property is almost exclusively in the stocsa of 
other corimrations. There was some slight opposition to the consolidation on the 
part of a minority of the stockholders of the Asphalt Company of America. An 
attempt was made to prevent the consolidation by action of the courts, but it was 
nnsuccessful. All the stock of the Asphalt Company of America has now been 
exchanged for the stock of the new (»mpany except a trifling amount, less than one- 
third of 1 per cent. The exchange has been more complete than such operations 
usually are. 

When the Asphalt Company of America was formed it gave its 5 per cent collateral 
gold certificates in exchange for the stock of its constituent companies, and secured 
the certificates by deposit of the stock bought. Thirty million dollars of these cer¬ 
tificates were issued. The Asphalt Company of America also issuwl (i00,000 5(klollar 
shares of stock, not as paid up, but subject to call. An assessment of $5 a share was 
made at the time of issue, and a second call of $5 afterwards. This made $6,000,000 
of actual cash paid in by stockholders. The National Asplialt Company issued 
$6,000,000 of collateral gold certificates, secured bydepositof the shares of the Asphalt 
Oomfany of America. It offered to the shareholders of the Asphalt Company of 
America for each share, on which $10 in cash had been paid in, $10 in the new 5 per 
cent collateral gold certificates and $7 in full-paid preferred stock and $10 in full-paid 
common stock of the National Asphalt Company. 

The National Asphalt Company issued 71,000 shares of its preferred stock, par 
value $3,550,000, and 102,000 shares of the common stock, jiar value $5,100,000, for 
the acquisition of 2,500 shares of the capital stock of the Pennsylvania Asphalt Pav¬ 
ing Company, constituting the entire issue; 14,000, out of the entire issue of 23,750, 
shares of the common stwk of the Gilson Asphaltum Company of New Jersey, par 
value $1,400,000; 1,000 shares, constituting the entire issue of the capital stock of the 
New Jersey Mexican Asphalt Company, par value $100,000; 5,000 shares, constitut¬ 
ing the entire issue of the stock of the Manhattan Trap Rock Company, mr value 
$^,000; approved titles to 3 asphalt deposits on the east shore of Lake Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, known as “El Mene,” “Tembladar,” and “Lagunillas." These prop¬ 
erties were owned by and sold to the National Asphalt Company by the same vendors. 
I am not informed as to the basis of division of the securities issued in payment 
therefor. 

The $30,000,000 paid by the Asphalt Company of America in its collateral gold 
certificates for the stock of its constituent companies is believed to have been the fair 
cash value of the properties. The proprty is of such a character that its value is 
larjmly speculative and can not be positively fixed. This is because of the important 
ixisition which the deposits of asphalt, owned or controlled, hold among the assets 
of the company. The Mrber Asphalt Paving Comity alone, however, one of the 
TOinpanies owned by the Asphalt Company of America, has assets of a cash value of 
p,600,000; and it owns no interest in the deposits of-asphalt. The $4,200,000 pre¬ 
ferred stock and the $6,000,000 common stock of the National Asphalt Company, 
which was given in addition to the $6,000,000 collateral gold certificates in exchan^ 
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for the stock of the Asphalt Company of America, repreecnted the value of the 
organization and good will of the Asphalt Company of America as a going concern. 
In a technical trade like ours, I consider that this ekablished organization, with the 
acquired skill and experience that go with it, has a great value. 

The principal reason for the consolidation was perhaps the desire to diminish the 
severity of competition. It is trae that the principal asphalt companies were still 
able to make a profit in their business, but a condition of things seemed to be 
approaching in which prices would lie cut to cost or lower. A second important con¬ 
sideration was the desireto effect important economies by unified management. The 
various corporations overlapped each other territorially in their operations. There 
might be three or four asphalt companies operating in a town. Three or four plants 
might lie maintained there more or less continuously. ^ A single plant could do all 
the work, and do it far more economically. Fifty-eight corporations are now 
included under the control of the National Asphalt Company. A large number of 
them have beetreliminated as active organizations. The number of employees has, 
by this means, been greatly diminished; not the actual number of workmen on the 
street, but in some degree the number of superintendents, and in a far greater degree 
the office force. The diminution of the number of competing corporations has also 
made it possible to diminish the number of men who attend lettings and .look after 
the securing of contracts; but.thisitem is of less importance. 

Another important gain by consolidation is the increase of the foreign trade. The 
National Asphalt Company is able to push this business with an energy which smaller 
organizations could not put into it. The mere increase of business which results 
from pushing the trade in foreim countries reduces the pro rata coat of mining, 
shipping, and refining, and enables all the work of the company to be done with 
lees pro rata expense. The prices of w'ork in foreign countries are substantially on 
the same basis as those in toe United States. It is difficult to make comparisons 
between European and American prices, or even between pri(«s in diflerent cities in 
the United States. Comparisons are complicated by different methods of laying and 
by different periods of maintenance under the contracts. 

I believe our pavegfients are superior to the rock-asphalt pavements heretofore laid 
in European cities. They are less hard and less slippery. Besides ihis, experience 
has taught us to add certain ingredients to the mixture of asphalt and rock or sand, 
which add to the durability of the pavement. The Europe^ asphalt is a natural 
impregnation of rcxik with bitumen, while ours is an artificial mixture. The rock 


asphalt is subject to economical difficulties, on account of the necessity of transport¬ 
ing the whole weight of the rock employed, while we have to transport nothing but 
the asphalt. We obtain the broken stone and sand at any convenient place near the 

g lint where the pavement is laid. Beds of rock asphalt similar to those quarried in 
urope are found in various places in the United States. There are hundreds of 
square miles of sandstone impregnated with bitumen in Kentucky. There are simi¬ 
lar deposits in Indian Territory, and also limestone with bitumen impregnation. In 
Utah and California there are whole hills of bitumen-impregnated sandstone. 

In California asphalt is also obtained by distillation from petroleum found there 
which has an asphalt base. In the process of distillation, however, the asphalt is 
heated to a temperature of 700 to 800 degrees. This seems to set qp a change which 
is injurious to the character of the asphmt. It is a fact, at any rate, that the asphalt 
obtained from distillation of petroleum is harder and lessserviceable than that which 
does not require distillation. It may be used on the Pacific coast, where the changes 
of temperature are slight, with fair success, but wherever there is a great difference 
of temperature between winter and summer, if it is made of such a consistency as to 
endure the summer heat it will crack in the winter. 

The prices of asphalt paving have not been raised in consequence of the consoli¬ 
dation. They vary with local conditions and requirements; but we are doing work 
at lower rates, if anything, than last year, and the volume of business has increased. 
A considerable amount of latitude in r^rd to prices is necessarily left to local man- 
a^rs, though the general policy is controlled, as far as possible, from the central 
office. The cost of paving in New York City and vicinity was materially reduced 
byUhe coming into the market of one of our constituent companies. There was a 
combination m this vicinity on broken stone which held up the price to $1.40_a 
yard. The Manhattan Trap Rock Company was formed by persons interesteil in 
the Pennsylvania Asphalt Paving Company. It opened np a quarry in Rockland 
County, and put broken stone on the market, with the result that the price has 
gone down from $1.40 to 76 cents since 1897. 

The consolidation had no noticeable effect on wages. In every instance wages are 
as good as before, and in some cases they are bettor. Wages are a shade higher on 
the whole than 10 years ago or 5 years ago. 
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The tariff does not directly affect the asphalt business, except as it increases the 
cost ol pavement to the people of the country. I see no sound economic reason for 
the duty on asphalt. It is, of course, jpaid by the cities that have the [>aving done, 
and by other consumers. I do not think, however, that the amount of it is great 
enough to diminish materially the use of asphalt pavement, or to cause other pave¬ 
ments to be substituted for it. 

I have not observed any disadvantages resulting from consolidation. As a general 
principle I believe that union is better for business men, for laboring men, and for 
all. Almost all our work is done by miion labor. Cooperation conserves force and 
is advantageous to society, though the power of consolidation may be abused, either 
by the workinmen or by the employers. Our relations with labor organizations 
are very friendly, and I believe in them as well as in combinations of business men. 

1 give below a table showing the wages jiaid b^ the Barber Asphalt Paving Com¬ 
pany to foremen and other experts in various cities during the month of August, 
1900. The wa^s paid to common laliorers by this company are from $1.50 to fl.76 
a day; though in some western cities, such as St. Paul and Sioux City, in the fall, 
it has been necessary to pay as much as $2 a day for ordinary labor. The men who 
get $1.75 are picked men, generally used on the concrete boards. 


Waget paid laforeimn and other expertt, Auguet SI, 1900. 


City. 

Street lore- 
men. 

Allentown. 

SI. 60 

Bofiton. 

2.60to4.00 

Buffalo. 

3.50 

Chicago. 

2.60to8.60 

Detroit. 

3.60 

Klmlra. 

2.50 to 4.00 

Fort Wayne. 

2.50to3.50 

HarrlsburK. 

2.60to4.00 

Jersey City. 

4.00 

KansaaCity. 

3.00 to 4.60 

Unwin. 

4.00 

IxitiK Island City. 
Isouisville. 

4.00 

Newark. 

2.50 to 4.00 

New Orleans. 

New York: 

5.00 

Manhattan .. 

3.50to4.00 

Bronx. 

5.00 

Omaha. 

4.00 

Peteraburif. 

S.50to6.00 

St. Paul. 

S.33to5.00 

Scranton. 

4.00 

Sioux City. 

2.50to4.00 

South Bend. 

2.50to5.00 

St. Joseph. 

2.50 

Topeka . 

3.00 

Wabash. 

3.60 




Yard fore¬ 
men. 

Roller en- 
giueerN. 

Rakers. 

Tampers. 

Smoothers. 

$3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.50 

4.00 

3.50 

33.00 
3.50 
2.50 to 4.00 
3.50to4.00 
2.50to3.50 

32.00 to 2.25 
2.00 
2.00 

n.75Ui2.00 

1.75 

2.00 

31.75 to 2.00 
1.76to2.00 
2.00 







. 









4.00 

4.00 

d.00to4.00 

3.00to4.00 










4.00to4.b0 

3.50 

4.00 

2.60 

3.60 

4.60 
3.50 
4.00 



. 

. 

3.00 

3.00to4.00 

3.00 

3.50 

4.00 







2.00 

2.25 

2.26 

1.76 

2.00 

2.50 

1.76 

1.76 

2.60 

4.00 

3.00 




2.25to2.50 

2.00 to 2.25 


3.00 

4.00 

2.50 

3.00 
2.60 to 3.50 




2.25 

2.00to2.26 

2.26 





38 


2.26 

2.00 

2.00 






State of New York, Comly of New York, «»; 

I solemnly swear that the statements made in this affidavit of my own knowledge 
are true, and that all other statements containeil therein I believe to be tnie. 

A. W. Sewall. 

Subscribed and sworn lo before me this 14th day of May, 1901. 

[seal.] Victor E. Schaumburg, 

Notary Public, Kingt County. 


Exhibit. 

The following extracts from the charter of tlie National Asphalt Company are 
appended; 

Seventh. The corporation may use and apply its surplus earnings or accumulated 
profits, including the amount authorized by law to be reserved, to the purchase or 
acquisition of property and of its own capital stock, and may purchase and acquire 
wnda, debentures, collateral certificates, or other obligations issued or guaranteed 
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by it from time to time, to such extent and in each manner and upon such terms 
as its board of directors shall determine; and neither the property.nor the (»pital 
stock, bonds, debentures, collateral certificates, or other obligations so purchasM or 
acquired, nor any of the same taken in jiayment or satisfaction of any debt due to 
the corporation, shall be regarded as profits for the purposes of declaration or pay¬ 
ment 01 dividends, unless so determined by a majority of the board of directors or a 
majority of the stockholders. • • » 

The board of directors, from time to time, shall determine whether, and to what 
extent, and at what times and places, and under what conditions and regulations, the 
accounts, bookir, and records of the corporation, or any of them, shall be open to the 
inspection of the stockholders; and no stockholder shall have any right of inspecting 
any account or book or document of the corporation, excmt as conferred by statute 
or authorized by the board of directors or by resolution of the stockholders. 


AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY. 

AFFIDAVIT OF ME. JUSTUS E. EAIPH, 

Secretary and treamirer of the American Cotton Oil Company. 

The American Cotton Oil Company was organized under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey in October, 1889. The entire amount of capital stock issueii and out¬ 
standing is as follows: Preferred stock $10,198,600, common stock $20,237,100; and 
there are at this date in addition $3,000,000 gold debenture bonds; making the aiggre- 

f ate capitalization $33,435,700. The original issue of bonds was ^,000,000, of which 
1,000,000 in amount was paid and canceled prior to November 1, 1900. 

The valuation of the tangible property (land, buildings, machinery) and assets on 
August 31, 1891, was $15,773,936; and the valuation at that date of contracts, leases, 
patents, processes, brands, goodwill, etc., was $19,104,978. On Augiist 31, 1900, the 
valuation of tangible assets had increased to $17,949,863, and the intangible assets 
above enumerated had lieen reduced in valuation to $17,074,124. 

Dividends of 6 jier cent (3 per cent-semi-annually) have lieen paid upon the pre¬ 
ferred stock continuously since June, 1892; and during the past 3 years dividends 
upon the common stock have been paid annually, the common-stock dividends 
averaging 3i per cent per annum for the period named. 

The business of the company is the crushing of cotton seed and the manufacture 
and sale of the resulting proeUicts. Of those the oil is the most important, closely 
followed in value by the cotton-seed cake and meal. The company and its afliliated 
companies manufacture and sell various other products, including cotton linters, 
hulls, hull ashes, lanl, lard compound, Mttolene,bath and laundry soaps, and wash¬ 
ing powders. The voiume of business done by the company has steadily increased 
since its organization, though, owing to the increase in the number.of mills, the rela¬ 
tive proportion of the entire cotton-seed business of the country done by this com¬ 
pany is less than at the time of organization. This company not only sells the 
product of its own crushing miils, but also buys products of other mills, refining the 
oils thus purchased and distributing them through its selling department. 

The American Cotton Oil Company owns a refinery and other property in New 
Jersey, but tiie greater part of its assets consists of the capitai stocks^)! subordinate 
complies. It owns the capital stocks of companies operating cotton-seed crushing 
mills in the several States throughout the cotton bel^ and of others operating oil 
refineries, lard plants, and soap factories; thecompanies neing, with some exceptions, 
incorporated under the laws of the States, respectively, in which their manufacturing 
plants are located. The buying, selling, and manuf^turing are managed by the 
officers of the respective companies. 

Centralized organization produces important savings in both buying and selling, 
and increases the commercial standing and importance of the com^ny by reason of 
the volume of business transacted. It also has advantages in the wility with which 
important processes of manufacture are made more widely effective. There is, of 
course, some disadvantage in the conduct of a business in which the manufacturing 
units are so widely separated, but on the whole the advantages of consolidation 
largely outweigh the disadvantages. 

The tariff is not a very important factor in the business of this company, inasmuch 
as the raw material used is all of home growth, and the products when exported are 
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not subject to United States tariffs. The tariff does raise the price of some lliinijs 
used in the business, but not to a very important degree. 

State op New Yobk, Cmmiy of New York, si; 

I solemnly swear that the statements made in this affidavit of my own knowledge 
are true, and all other statements contained therein I believe to bo tme. 

Justus E. Ralph. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of May, 1901. 

[seal.] Alphonse Franconi, 

Notury PuUic. 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY. 

AFFIDAVIT OF MR. THOMAS A. McINTYRE, 

Director of the IStaiulard MiUhoj (’ompuwj. 

The Standard Milting Company is the largest milling o^anization in the world, 
although it controls only a small fraction of the milling business of the United States. 
Its mills are equipped to grind over 175,000 bushelsof wheat daily. It also produces 
specialties in cereals, such as Hecker’s oatmeal, buckwheat, and self-raismg dour 
foods. 

I first became interested in the milling business in 1892, when I or^ized the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Conmany. In this company we combined 5 mills in 
New York, Brooklyn, and Staten Island, making all the flour ground in New York 
City. One was established in 18.30, another in IMS, the youngest in 1855. I person¬ 
ally bought all these companies and sold them to the now or combined company. 
No one of the old concerns knew what any other one got. In some cases I paid more 
for a plant than would have been justified by its previous earnings, betauso I took 
account of the value of having it in such a combination. On the whole, however, I 
(lid not pay, and the new company did not pay me, more than the previous earnings 
of the plants justified. The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company issued $3,000,000 
preferiw and $2,000,000 common stock, besides $2,500,000 bonds. The real estate 
and buildings, water fronts, and wharves, exclusive of machinery, were appraised at 
$3,004,000. The machinery, fixtures and appliances, merchandise and stores on 
hand, together with cash in bank, were valued at $2,800,000. Valuable patents and 
brands were also acquired, which were not included in this valuation. The average 
net profit of the companies consolidated, for the previous 6 years, was over $500,000 
per annum. 

In April, 1899,1 formed the United States Flour Milling Company by consoiidat- 
ing the Hecker-Jones-.Iewell Milling Company with mills at Duluth and Superior, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Buffalo, and Syiacuse. I followed the same methods as in 
forming the Hecker-Jonea-Jeweli Milling Company. In some cases, however, in 
this instance, I bought the capital stock of existing corporations, whereas in forming 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mifling Company I bought the plants in every case, and 
not corporate organizations. In the case of the United States Flour Milling Com¬ 
pany, as in the earlier case, I considered that the aggregate capitalization did not 
exce^ the fair value of the properties, on the basis of their previous earnings. The 
United States Flour Milling Company issued $5,000,000 preferred and $3,500,000 
common stock, together with $7,800,(X)0 bonds, an aggregate of $16,000,000. The 
real estate, machinery, wafer power, docks, etc., were appraised at $10,500,000; the 
liersonal property, brands, trade-marks, and good will at $4,260,000, and a working 
capital of $1,250,000 cash was provided. The stock was all issued to me, and I 
bought the plants on such terms as I could. 

The principal reason for forming each of these consolidations was the hope of 
effecting certain economies. One of the chief of these is gained through the ability 
to make flour under a particular brand at the mill where it can be made and sold 
most economically. For instance, tbe Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company has two 
mills which are on the water front and others which are not The mills on the water 
have an advantage of 10 cents per barrel on flour for export. After the mills were 
combined under one company the brands of all of them could be produced for 
export purposes'at the water-front mills. By the larger combination, the United 
States Hour Milling Company, the same advantage is obtained in a much higher 
“®8ree. A large expenditure for cross freights is saved, and, Mdes, any brand of 
the company can be made at the point where wheat is, for the time being, cheapest. 
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A saving in the cost of selling has been effected. The number of traveling men 
employed is smaller in pronortion to the business transacted. Probably the actual 
number is not smaller, as the business has greatly increased. 

The buying is done by the manager of eacn separate group of mills; 1 atNew York, 
I at Duluth and Superior, 1 at Minneapolis, 1 at Milwaukee, I at Buffalo, and 1 at 
Syracuse. The selling is done in the same way. 

The sunerintendento get higher salaries than they got before the combination was 
made. Wages have been increased since the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company 
was formed; but that company began business just about the time of the industrial 
depression of 1893. I believe that the tendency of the combination has been to keep 
the men more steadily employed. Kvery flour mill has to shut down from time to 
time for repairs and for other purposes. When any mill of this company is shut 
down, a part of the force is shifted to another mill, and* so is able to work uninter¬ 
ruptedly. 

On the whole, the coat of manu&cture has been reduced by the combination of 
interests. The net profits have not, however, been increased. It has not only been 
impossible to increase the margin between the price of wheat and the price of flour, 
but competition has compelled us to reduce the margin us the cost of manufacture 
has diminished. 

Experience developed the feet that the United States Flour Milling Company had 
not sniBcient working capital to handle its business properly. On this account it has 
recently been reorganized under the name of Standard Milling Company. This com¬ 
pany issued $6,900,000 6 per cent noncumulative preferred and $4,600,000 common 
stock, with ^,7.50,0006 iier cent bonds, an aggregate of $17,250,000. The Standard 
Milling Company has about $1,000,000 more cash capital tlian the United States 
Flour Milling Company had. The properties controlled are the same as those of the 
United States Flour Milling Company. 

I hold the results of the combination of business interests, in general, to be alto¬ 
gether favorable. We have only seen the beginning of this development, and we 
nave not begun to realize the beneficial results that will flow from it. The only diffi¬ 
culty is to get men big enough to handle the big businesses. 

I am not inclined to favor a national incorporation law. The conditions of different 
States seem to me to require different methods. The watering of stock should lie 
checked by law, restricting the capitalization to the actual value of the properties; 
but in my opinion that law should be State, not Federal, law. 

Thomas A. McIntyke. 


State of New Yoke, County of New York, m; 

I do solemnly swear that the foregoing statements, so far as they are made of my 
own knowledge, are true, and that 1 believe all the others above set forth to be true. 

Thomas A. McIntyke. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of May, 1901. 

[seal.] L. B. Howe, 

Notary JNMic 1^4, New York County. 


Exhibit. 

Progpectue of the Standard MUKng Company. 

The Standard Milling Company was oiganized under the laws of New Jersey to 
acquire, through the reorganization committee, the United States Flour Milling Com¬ 
pany and its allied companies. The reorganization committee has announce the 
completion of its work, and the securities of the Standard Milting Company arc 
issued and distributed in accordance with the plan of reorganization, which plan as 
amended and carried out by the committee, was established upon drastic and con¬ 
servative lines; the interest charges, including the sinking fund on its first-mortgage 
bonds, having been reduced to a minimum. 


Bonds and stocks. 

(1) Mrst-mortgage B percent. —Thirty-year gohUbonds, $5,750,000, dated Novem¬ 
ber 1,1900; due 1930; interest coupons payable May 1 and November 1, with pro¬ 
vision for a sinking ftmd of $46,000 jicr annum; bonds $1,000 ea^. 
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(2) Fhe per cent non-cum«ia<tM.—Preferred stock, $6,900,000. The holdere of 
preferred stock shall be entitled, out of any and all surplus or net profits, to receive 
non-cuinulative dividends, whenever the same shall be declared by the board of 
directors, at the rate of, but not exceeding, 6 per cent per annum for each and every 
fiscal year before any dividend for such fiscal year shall be declared, set apart for, or 
j«id upon any other stock of the corporation; with provision, however, that ^ter 
jmying a dividend of 6 per cent to the preferred stock, also a sum equal to 1 per cent 
of the outstanding preferred stock has been paid to a sinking fund to retire the pre¬ 
ferred stock; and a dividend of 6 i)cr cent in any year to the common-stock holders, 
an additional dividend of 1 per cent on tlie preferred stock is to be paid before any 
further amounts are paid to the common-stock holders for that year. 

In addition thereto, in the event of the dissolution or liquidation of the corpora¬ 
tion, the holders of the preferred stock shall be entitled to receive the par value of 
their preferred shares before anything shall be jiaid upon the common stock out of 
the assets of the corporation. 

(.6) Common stock, $4,600,000. 

Total capitalization, $17,260,000. 

The flour business is known to be one of the most substantial and permanent 
industries in the United States. It is not adversely affected by hard times, nor is it 
influenced by good times. Flour follows the prire of wheat in the market, and the 
proprietors of mills under good management are satisfied with a manufacturer’s 
profit—a steady income. 

The Standard Milling Company is the largest flour-milling concern in the world, 
and it is in charge of men of the highest financial and commercial standing. This is 
a rare instance in the reorganization of properties, where all the members of the 
committee of reorganization, alter one year’s work and familiarity with the business, 
arc satisfieil to become directors and officers of the new company, and be responsible 
for the further management and administration of its affairs. 


AMEEICAN MSHERIBS COMPACT. 

AFFIDAVIT OF ME. Sf. B. CHTJECH, 

yire-prritidnd vuinayfr of the American Fisheries Company. 

Prior to January 1, 1898, the Northern branch of the menhaden industry was car¬ 
ried on by 20 different concerns, situated as follows: State of Maine, 4; State of 
Massaeliusctts, 1; State of Connecticut, 2; State of Rhode Island, 2; east end of 
lx)ng Island, 5; Barren Island, 1; Jersey coast, 2; State of Delaware, 3. 

These difeent concerns worked independent of each other, and operated any¬ 
where from I to 8 steamers each and a few small sail gear. 

From the beginning of the season (about May 1) to the end of the season (about 
November 10) each of these plants was in operation. 

With the formation of the American Fisheries Company (January, 1898) the plan 
of operation was changetl. The American Fisheries Company purchased 17 of the 
above-mentioned plants. The plan as arranged by the management was to direct 
the policy of each plant in such a way as to utilize the plants where the fish were 
found in the greatest quantities and to cease running a factory when the fish were too 
far from the factory to conveniently transport them. 

With this object in view the plants were so arranged that if the fish show in the 
vicinity of any one the plant can be oj)erated. One factory in Maine, 1 in MasM- 
chusetts, 1 in Rhode Island, and 3 on Long Island were dismantled and the machin¬ 
ery, etc., U8«l to increase the capacity of some of the other factories. 

Cate/imp.—Under the old arrangement each concern sent out its boats to the fish¬ 
ing ground. If the fish were located a long distance from -he factory, the steamers 
would go after them, and when loaded bring them to the factory which wm owned 
by the owner of the steamer making the catch. Following this method it can be 
readily understood that in some cases when the fish were located far from the fac¬ 
tory the steamer could only make 1 or 2 catches in a week, while other steamers, 
whose headquarters were in the vicinity of the fish, might load up every day. 

After consolidation the plan was to have the steamers land their fish at the factory 
nearest to the place where the fish were caught. This plan is beneficial becaure of 
the fact that by delivering the fish to the factory as soon after catching as possible, 
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a better quality of oil and guano ia produced, and the steamer can immediately return 
to the fishing ground, without losing 2 or 8 days in travel, and catch the fish at less 
expense. 

Manufacturing .—While the industry was carried on by different concerns, each 
manufacturer had his own ideas and methods of manipulating the fish. This of 
necessity resulted in making many different qualities of product. Two factories situ¬ 
ated side by side might catch their fish from the same locality, and under the same 
management would have produced the same quality of oil and guano, but on account 
of the difference in rendenng the fish the product of these concerns would be entirely 
different. 

By consolidating the several factories under one general manager, new and im¬ 
proved machinery was introduced and a uniformity of method adoptM, which nec¬ 
essarily resulted in producing merchandise of an even quality when made from the 
same quality of fish. 

Selling.—While working as independent concerns, the selling of the product was 
conducted by a selling agent, appointed by the manufacturers. While this plan was 
the best that could be pursued under the existing circumstances, it had its disadvan¬ 
tages. The buyer invariably desired the merchandise from the manufacturer whose 
product suited him the beet. This worked to the benefit of some and to the detri¬ 
ment of others. Another disadvantage was the financial standing of the various 
manufacturers. Some one of them, being in urgent need of money, would sell under, 
the market price, and the effect of this would be that the buyers, having purchased 
enough for imm^iate requirements, would wait until some other manumeturer had 
pressing needs before making another purchase. 

Consolidation has again come to the relief and put things in such a condition that 
the management can enter into a contract for the sale of its entire product, and as 
the buyers realize that there is only one channel through which they can make their 
purchases, there is no waiting for some one to become embarrassed before entering 
into an agreement to buy. 

Um .—The oil manufactured is used chiefly tor stuffing and dressing leather, tem- 

O steel, making rope, and for compounding with other greases. After pressing 
out of the fl A; the refuse, or fish scrap, which contains considerable ammonia 
and bone phosphate of lime, is either dried or cured with acid, and mixed with other 
materials, and used extensively as a fertilizer. 

(leneral .—^The menhaden is a migratory fish, and is found only along the Atlantic 
coast and its tributaries, from Maine to the (julf of Mexico. It is a surface fish, and 
appears in great schools from about Jifhe 1 to November 1; but no one can tell when 
it will apiiear, or where it can he caught at any particular time. 

The menhaden seem to breed in the waters tributary to the Chesapeake Bay, and 
the fishermen there catch great quantities of small fish not more than one-eighth 
grown; these small fish are seldom found in the open sea. 

The Fislieries Company was formed in January, 1898, and purchased the factories, 
steamers, and good will of the majority of the northern plants. These factories and 
steamers were thoroughly overhauled and equipped with the latest improvements, 
thus enabling the company to transact a large amount of business at a minimum 
expense ratio. The Fisnenes Company handles a little more than half of the total 
catch of menhaden. While the business oh the Fisheries Company lias increased, 
the business of the outside companies has increased in like manner, especially those 
in the Chesapeake Bay. 

The prices of the products have increased owing in a large measure to the method 
of selling the goods. This increase of value has been equally beneficial to the out¬ 
side manufacturers, as it has enabled them to take advanta^ of the rising market 
caused by the Fisheries Company’s selling their entire production in tffe early season, 
which takes them off the market, leaving it entirely in the hands of the outsiders. 

The Fisheries Company built a new plant at Port Arthur, Tex., where it handles 
the fish caught in the Gulf of Mexico. They have no plant on the Chesapeake Bay, 
as that comes under the jurisdiction of the Virginia laws, which exclude all but 
citizens of the State. 

The company has also established its own boiler shop, machine shop, and ship 
yard, and does almost all of its own work in these lines, thus giving employment to 
a large number of men. 

The captains of the steamers receive a bonus on their catch of fish in lieu of salary 
All the other employees receive a salary gauged according to the capacity in which 
they are employed and the degree of efficiency displayed. The company has facili¬ 
ties to take cate of from 50,000 to 60,000 barrels of fish in a day of lO hours, which 
is more than doable the capacity of the combined plants at the time they were 
transferred. 
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Owing to the fact that fish oil is produced in foreign countries, where the 
rate of wages is much less than that paid by ns, it would not be possible for us to 
make oil at a profit if the duty of 8 cento per gallon on oil was token off. The doty 
of 8 cents per gallon about ^nals the difference in the rate of wages, without being 
prohibitory to the foreign oils. 

Trusting this report is about what you require, I remain, very truly, 

N. B. Church. 

State or New York, ComUy of New York, ss: 

I solemnly swear that the stotemento made in this affidavit of my own knowledge 
are true, and that all other statements contained therein I believe to be true. 

N. B. Church. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of May, 1901. 

[seal.] Jesse Steakns, 

Notary l^dic. 


UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY. 

AFFIDAVIT OF HK. LEWIS H. LAPHAM, 

Vice-preitideiU of the IMited tdateii Leather Company. 

The United States Leather Company was incorporated on February 26,1893, under 
the laws of New Jersey, to carry on the manufacture of leather and business incident 
thereto. The establishments which were united in this company were engaged 
almost exclusively in the manufacture of sole leather, and this branch of tanning has 
continued to be tbe principal business of the company. Some harness leather is 
manufactured, but no upper leathers or lighter products. The buying of timber land 
for the purpose of securing the bark is naturally incident to the tanning business. 
The company owns a large amount of land acquired in this way, and owns and 
0 |>erate 8 some sawmills for utilizing the timber on it. 

The company was formed by the union of 25 or 30 firms, of which 2 were corpora- 
tionsand the remainder were irartnerships. The number of actually separate interrats 
was much smaller, as in many cases different tanneries were owned by different part¬ 
nership^ of which the individual members were substantially the same. All the 
properties of the concerns united were liought by the new company. In most cases 
these properties are held directly in the name of the United States Leather Company. 
In some cases subordinate corporations were formed, which own the property and 
whose stock is owned by the United States I.cather Company. This was necessary 
in some cases on account of State laws which forbid ownership of real estate by a 
foreign corporation. 

No promoter was concerned in the formation of the company, and no underwrit¬ 
ing syndicate, so far as stock was concerned. The stock was all taken by the pre¬ 
vious owners of the property, and none was offered to the public. There was an 
issue of $8,000,000 6 per cent debentures which was offered to the public, and was 
underwritten by a syndicate. The debentures w’ere issued to obtain working capital. 
No cash was paid for the properties acquired. The transaction was simply an 
exchange of property for stock. 

In 1892 there seemed to be an overproiluction of sole leather, and the larger fan¬ 
ners tried to get toother and restrict the output. An oral ag^ment was made to 
stop wetting hides tor a certain period. The agreement was doubtless kept literally, 
but when the time was up the tenners all pushed their operations so much harder 
tiiat no permanent effect was produced. When the idea of an agreement or a union 
was first broached, in 1892, it was not thought possible to arrive at any equitable basis 
of valuation by which a union could be effects. Sole-leather tanning is esrantially 
a backwoods business, and the greatest advantarc for a tannery is accessibility of 
bark. The hemlock tanneries all held “bark ri^te” or bodiesof bark land, which 
made the question of determining values a complicated one. The basis fiiudly 
adopted for the valuation of the tanneries themselves was that of vat capacity. This 
was assumed to determine possible prorlnction, and all the owners finally agreed to 
accept an amount based on the capacity of their vats. Standing timber was token at 
so much per estimated cord of bark on the tree. Bark in the yards and other stock 
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on hand was taken at cost. For every $100 worth of actual property, $100 of pre¬ 
ferred stock and $100 of common stock was issued. The whole amount of both kinds 
of stock was issuefl in this way to the previous owners of the property, except $800,000 
of common stock, which was issued to the bankers who underwrote the bonds, in 
payment for their services. The preferred stock represented the fair cash value of 
the physical property, accordinj; to the standards imreed upon among the owners. 
The common stock represented the good will of the going business. The men who 
formed the consolidation had been the successful men in the tanning trade. They 
had established businesses which they had devoted many years of successful work 
to building up. They believed that the gmxl will of these businesses had a very sub¬ 
stantial value,* and my opinion is that they all expected the common stock, which 
would be entitled to all the profits of the business after paying 8 per cent on the pre¬ 
ferred stock, to be worth more than the preferred. *Thi8 expectation has b^n 
disappointed. The common stock has thus far received no dividends, and the pre¬ 
ferred stock ha^l not received the dividends due to it by about 34 per cent up to 
January 1, 1901. 

The establishments which united in the present company were doing perhaps one- 
half of the sole-leather business of the United States. I do not think that the pro¬ 
portion has greatly changed. It is impossible to determine closely the aggregate 
^ountof businessdone by outside tanneries. The great bulk of the outside tanning 
is done by about 50 concerns, but there are a great many smaller tanneries which 
work now on one kind of leather and now on another, and whose aggregate output 
is considerable and can not be closely estimated. The number of small tanneries is 
probably less, however, than it was 10 years ago. The tendency is toward concen¬ 
trating the business in the huger concerns. 

The chief saving effected by the consolidation has been the introduction of the best 
methods in ail the tanneries. When the establishments were separate, one plant 
might be using a process by which the labor cost was brought very low, while its 
methods might be extravagant in the consumption of bark. Another plant might 
have a process which was very economical of bark, but might have a high labor cost. 
The company has tried to select the best method in each resjiect and to apply it in 
all its establishments. 

Another means of increasing the efficiency of methods is the more active and sys¬ 
tematic experimenting which the company carries on. The company employs its 
regular chemists, a thing which an individual tannery could not afford to do. But 
laboratory results are not always paralleled when methoils which have been exjieri- 
mentally tried in the laboratory are tried in actual practice. The individual tanner 
can hardly afford to experiment. It takes from 5 to 8 months to convert a lot of 
hides into leather. An independent tannery could not risk damaging its output for 
half a year in the hope of a doubtful gain. Hence tanners have been almost of 
necessity conservative. But the United States Leather Comiiany, with its large 
number of tanneries, can afford to undertake an experiment in one of them. Exper¬ 
iments are, in fact, made more readily and more freely, and important advances in 
methods have been made in consequence of them. Great improvements have been 
made in the methods of extracting the tannin from the bark and apidying it to the 
bides. Better leather is produceil, and at lower cost. 

Another important savmg is in the using bf all bark at the tann'ery to which it is 
most convenient. The transportation of bark is exceedingly expensive in proportion 
to its value. It is our aim to supply every tannery with bark from within a radius 
of 20 or 30 miles. When the tanneries were independent each got bark where it 
could or where it happened to acquire bark rights, and they often reached into each 
other’s territory, to their mutual loss. It might seem that the cost of the transporta¬ 
tion of bark might be saved by extracting the tannin and shipping the extract. This 
is done to some extent; the company uses some bark extract. It uses it, however, 
only in connection with liquor made directly from the bark. It has not been found 
possible in practice thus far to get good results from a liquor made entirely from 
extract Moreover, the tanneries use the spent bark for fuel, and if they did not 
have it they would have to buy coal. 

A slight saving in the cost of selling has been made, since fewer traveling men are 
employed in proportion to the size of the business; but this was never an important 
item of expense. A greater saving has been made by diminishing the number of 
warehouses. 

Administration would seem to be more expensive for the consolidation than for 
the individual concerns, if one judged by the books. This is because the partners 
in the old establishments did not habitually draw salaries, but took their ^y alto¬ 
gether in the form of profits, it is hard to say whether this apparent increase of 
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administrative expense represents an actual increase or not. I believe that the man¬ 
agement is more efficient than it was before the consolidation. Even then the most 
of the tanneries were not managed by resident owners. The larger firms had each 
several plants, and it might happen that none of the owners lived at any of them. 
Stricter systems of control have been adopted by the consolidated company. An 
accurate account of the results of the operation of each tannery is kept, and a com¬ 
petition between the superintendents for good results is obtained. Supervision is 
closer than before. The consolidated company, with its larra force, is able to detect 
errors sooner and more accurately than any smaller establishment could. It is po^ 
Slide to apply the experience of a large number of men at any point where there is 
trouble. The tanning business is one in which no man can possibly know all that is 
to be known. Ijeather at a particular tannery may come out defective, and the local 
manager, no matter how good a tanner he may be, may never have seen anything 
like if, and may have no idea of the cause. Another man, without being a better 
tanner, may have fiassed through that particular experience and may know how to 
remedy the trouble. If a difficulty arises which the man on the ground does not 
know how to meet we try to find some one who does know how to meet it. The 
value of our methods is shown by actual rraiilta. I believe that our leather is lietter 
and more uniform in quality than that which our tanneries made when they were 
independent. 

The company does not have any special freight rates, or any rates other than those 
in the published tariffs. Our goods are perhajis not such as the railroads would be 
most likely to make discriminations on. Hides and leather are a very high class of 
freight, because they are very valuable, and bark is shipped only short distances. 
It is true that cut rates on hides were common a few years ago, especially from 
western points; this seems to bo done away with now. 

Tliis company is so far from having a monopoly of its line of business that it would 
not be able to squeeze tlie public on prices if it desired. I think the orgsmization of 
tile company has tended to keep prices steadier and to diminish fluctuations. It is 
possible tliat the desire to earn dividends may tend to make the mmagers more con¬ 
servative when the question is one of cutting prices down to a point where there is 
no profit. In the old days when we worked for ourselves, and not for stockholders 
demanding dividends, we kept doing business and kept our tanneries running 
wliether there was any money in it or not. But net profits have certainly not been 
greater since the consolidation than they were before, and I believe that the economy 
of iiiaiiageiiuait has not been less. This in itself may indicate that the margin between 
tile cost of hides and the laist of leather has not, on the whole, increased. 

There has been no change in wages which can be attributed to the formation of 
the United States Leather Company. The company was formed just about the time 
of the crisis of 1893. During theliard times of 1893 and 1894 there was a general 
reduction of wages. Wages have now been put back, however, to about the point 
they stood at in 1892. 

Tile tariff duty on hides is a serious handicap on our business. We get a draw- 
liack if we export the leather; but about a year passes between the imprtation of 
tlie hides and the exportation of the leather, and it takes about 6 months longer to 
get the drawliack. So we lose the interest for a year and a half on the amount of 
the duty, and the amount is very large. On December 31, 1900, our books showed 
drawliacks due to the amount of aliout |200,000, and of course this covered only draw¬ 
backs on leather which had already left the country. Moreover, a large percentage 
of the imjiortai hides are not exported; and if the tariff accomplishes its purpose— 
and I think it does in this case—it increases the price of domestichidesby theamount 
of the duty. This, again, increases the amount of capital necessary for the business. 

(■anadian tanners buy South American hides, have them landed at Boston or 
I’ortland, and send them through the United States in bond. We have to meet the 
Canadian tanners in the same European markets. Their European trade is growing 
steadily; that of the tanners in the United States is not. Before the Dingley tarifl 
was passed we did not consider Canada a competitor in European markets. We were 
aide to get hides on the same terms as they, and we could hold our own with them. 
We can not do it under the present tarifl. 

When the company was first formed we experience some difficulty on account of 
the public prejudice against combinations. This feeling seems to have passed away. 
I believe that the organization of the company is distinctly an advant^ to the buy¬ 
ers of its products. They can get any amount of leather, of any quality and weight, 
at any time, and the quality is uniform. If it were not for the consolidation a large 
buyer would have to pick up his leather at several diflerent tanneries, and when 
he got it he could not depend upon uniformity or quality. I believe that the people 
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we deal wil^ appreciate these advantages, and that the company stands high in the 
estimation oi those who come in contact with it 

Lewis H. Lapham. 

State op New York, Cmmty of New Fort, OUy of New ForJfc, m; 

1 solemnly swear that the statements made in this of my own knowledge 

are true, ana all other statements contained therein I believe to be tnie. 

Lewis H. Lapham. 

Subflcribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of May, A. D. 1901. 

[bbal.] Arpad von Barber, 

Notary Public^ Oily and County of New Yorkj No, 17, 


Exhibit. 


Statement to tiie stockholdern of the United Statee Leatiier Company, 

The board of directors of the United States Leather Company submit to the stock¬ 
holders the annexed statement of the company’s assets and liabilities as of December 
31,1900, and based on inventory of that date: 


ASSETS. 


Cash. $2,140,132.77 

Due by customers. 4,841,287.08 

Bills receivable. 47,494.71 

Doubtful debton, valued at. 39,015.49 

Sundry other debtors and book accounts. 133,8(>3.62 

Hides and leather on hand and In process of tanning.... 8,647,476.76 

Drawbacks due. 199,127.07 

Bark at tanneries. 1,157,208.80 

Sundry personal property". 161,424.76 

Advance to other companies. 13,725,899.20 

Tannery plants and lands. 7,005,872.30 

Stocks ol other oompaniesi. 35,446,231.77 

Railroad mortgage... 100,000.00 

Trcasurystock. 100,000.00 

Unezpired Insurance policies..... 34,544.00 


Good account and organisation expenses. 


$62,819,886.45 


Accrued Interest. 

Current accounts. 

Exchange (not due). 

Bonds. 

I/ess in treasury. 

Preferred stock. 

Common stock. 

Surplus->a8 January 1,1901 


73,779,073.33 62,819,886.45 $136,598,959.73 

LIABILITIES. 

. $.57,600.00 

. 130,918.59 

. 1,449,970.59 

r. 480.000.00 

2 , 200 , 000.00 

- 5,280,000.00 

. 62,269,800.00 

.$62,869,800.00 

.4,640,870.60 


73,729,159.7$ 62,369,800.00 1186,598,959.78 


New York, February 27^ 190J, 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY. 

AFFIDAVIT OF MB. CBOBQB POFB, 

Yice-presidenl of the American Bicyde Company. 

The Ameriain Bicycle Company was incorporated on May 12,1899. Its business 
is the niannfat^turc of bicycles and automobiles. It liought the property of 48 con¬ 
cerns n'hich had been enticed in making bicycles and bicycle parts. It did not buy 
the stock of previously existing corporations, but took conveyance of their real estate 


I Represented by tannery plants, sawmills, rallrnads. liark, timber and lands in lee, bark oontmets. 
bark at tanneries, personal propcri}’—bettcrmeiils to stock In process of tanniiig.~cuh, and sundry 
debtors, equal In value to amount stated, « 
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and personal property. The oipujiaation of the company was the work of Mr. 
A. G. Spalding. He Mrsonally bought the properties from the previous owners on 
such terms as he could make by private arrangement and sold them to the American 
Bicycle Company. 

The amonnt ^id by Mr. Spalding for each plant was a private matter between 
him and the former owners, and was not known to the owners of the other plants. 

I Wieve, however, that the method and terms of myment were similar in all cases.- 
The owners received in each case 30 per cent of the appraised value of their prop¬ 
erty in cash, or, at their option, in 5 per cent debenture bonds of the American 
Bicycle Company, at 92J; ^ per cent of the appraised value in preferred stock of 
the American Bicycle Company, and 50 per cent in common stock. Speaking' 
roughly, the debentures and preferred stock represented the physical a'sets of all 
kinds, and the common stock represented the intangible assets, including jiatents, 
good will, etc. 

The plants were appraised for the purpose of purchase by the American Bicycle 
Company by the American Appraisal Company, of Milwaukee, and their value 
lixed at more than *9,000,000. The books, accounts, bills receivable, etc., were gone 
over and valued by a chartered accountant who had been auditor of the National 
Board of Trade of Cycle Manufaclurers, and their value fixed at more than $7,600,000. 
All these valuations were made as of the date of the last annual inventories of the 
several companies, which were generally made in the later months of 1898. 

The plants were taken over by the new company near the end of 1899. The net 
earnings, made in the interval, were estimated at over $3,500,000. This sum, added 
to the estimated values of the properties at the times of the last inventories, gave an 
estimated cash value of the total assets of more than $20,000,000. The authorized 
capital of American Bicycle Company is $36,000,000 preferred and $46,000,000 com¬ 
mon stock, of which has been issued $10,000,000 prelerred and $20,000,000 common 
stock, and there has also Irecn issued $10,000,000 5 per cent 20-year debentures. The 
debentures were underwritten at 92j and were taken at that rate by the under¬ 
writers, so far as they were not taken in payment for property bought. When the 
jiromotcr had turned over to the sellersof the property so mucti of the preferred and 
common stock as was required by his bargains with them, the remainder was left in 
hw hands as profit. 

The earnings of the properties before consolidation were stated to have been, in 
1805, aixmt $6,119,000; in 1896, about $7,763,000; in 1898, about $3,329,000. The 
nc't profits for 1899 were estimated at $3,894,000. 

The chic'f reason for desiring the consolidation was perhaps the great increase of 
com])etition in the trade. The business had been very profitable up to 1896, and in 
that and the following years a great number of new people embarked in the busi- 
nesH. Many of them’ had no adeejuate capital. They went into it expecting to 
make up their machines and sell them ancl get their money back in 2 or 3 months. 
They found that this could not be done. They were pressed for money, and 
they or their competitors were compelled to throw their machines on the mar¬ 
ket and get cash out of them, even if they got no profit. It is true that the strongest 
concenis in the trade still made some money every year, but with the constant and 
increasing cutting of prices a condition was approacning in which it was feared that 
even the strong^ could make no profit. There was no cohesion in the trade as 
there is in some older trades. There had been a bicycle board of trade, but it had 
gone to pieces. Competition was of the cut-throat order. No doubt the example of 
the combinations that were forming in all kinds of business had also a great mflu- 
ence on the course of the bicycle makers. 

There are, however, important direct savings which the consolklation of owner¬ 
ship and management has effected. Important and expensive patent suits were 
IHinding between the different manufacturers. The introduction of community of 
interest with common ownership put a stop to much patent litigation. There was 
also some further gain in permitting valuable patents owned by any one concern to 
be applied by all. 

There is an important saving in administrative expenses from the diminntion of 
the number of officers. Each ractory had formerly its complete executive organiza- 
tion, usually a president, a vice-president, a secretary, and a treasurer. These offi¬ 
cers arc all replaced now by a single manager; the full executive organization exists 
only at the central office. All buying is conrentrated in the hands of one officerand 
bis assistants; this not only eaves energy and expense, as compared with the former 
syst-'iii of independent buying for each plant, but it also enables the company to get 
the very lowest prices. There is a further saving in carrying a smaller aj®r^te 
qumtity of supplies than was formerly carried by all tlie factories together. Cen¬ 
tralized management of distribution makes this poiible. By this means interest and 
depreciation of stock on hand are saved. 
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Concentration of ifmnafactarine activity has reduced the actual cost of production. 
The company has closed 8 bicycle plants, besides turning 2 from the production of 
bicycles to the production of automobiles. At iirat thought it may seem that this 
savina is gained at the expense, in some degree, of the men formerly employed at the 
closed plants; but I am confident that if the American Bicycle Company had not 
been formed ()uite as many plants would have been closed through the failure of the 
companies which owned them. Moreover, while it is trfle that the men at the plants 
which have been closed had to go intoother employment, the plants have been sold 
or leased and are used for other purpc^s, and men are still employed there. With¬ 
out regard to ^his consideration, I believe that about as many days’ work is given in 
a year by the American Bicycle Company as were given by its predecessors. The 
employment is steadier. Before the consolidation therg was much temporary shut¬ 
ting down on account of the excessive capacity of the plants. The factories would 
run full, and jierhaps work overtime in the winter, but during the summer they 
would be almost idle. We have not lieen able to altogether do away with this con¬ 
dition, but are trying to make arrangements so that we can run pretty steadily 
throughout the year. Steady running is better for the employer as well as for the 
employee. If a factory turns off a large Mrt of its force in the spring or early sum¬ 
mer, it can get back only a part of the ol<l men in the fall, ft has to take on new 
men and teach them, and teaching new men is an expensive and wasteful business. 

The expense of selling has been considerably reduced by the consolidation. The 
American Bicycle Company advertises freely; but on account of the enormous size 
of its advertising contracts is able to get very low rates, oven lower rates than the 
Pope Manufacturing Comimny and the Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing Company 
obtained, and they Bought advertising at lower rates than any others established in 
the business. There has been some diminution of the numberof traveling men. The 
company now employs in the busy season about 85 per cent of the number employed 
before the consolidation. 

I believe that the efficiency of management is higher than before, because it is the 
policy of the company to pay good salaries and toisilect the l)estmenand hold them. 
There is a manager at the head of each factory, and a manager at the head of each of 
the nine sales deparfments. The factory manager is responsible for the production 
of goods. He has absolute authority in running the factory. Ho makes his record 
on economy of running, together with the quality of goods turned out. The sales 
manager receives goods assigned to him from certain factories, the selling prices being 
determined by the board of directors., He hires his own salesmen and conducts the 
sale of his own goods. He makes his record on the quantity of goods sold. The 
company makes comparison of the results obtained at different factories, and bases 
upon the results an estimate of the eflicicncy of the several managers. 

There has been no change during the last 2 years in the prii* of “agency goods;" 
that is, bicycles which are marketeil through established retail agencies. On job¬ 
bing goods there is a tendency to stronger prices. The cutting of prices which 
resultM from the severe competition has been stopped. The comiiany, however, 
still makes its special lines of goods at special low' prices for mail-order houses. 

I suppose that the American Bicycle Company sold about 65 per cent of all the 
bicycles sold in the United States in 1900;^but this is scarcely more than a guess. 
There are many small shops which buy a few parts and put together a few bicycles 
during the winter, 6,10, 60 or 100. The aggregate amount of this kind of manufac¬ 
ture is considerable, but it can not be closely estimated. 

Our export trade is attaining considerable importance. The bicycles exported are 
mostly or the better grade, and many of them have even better and more expensive 
equipment than is used here, and on this account are sold at actualljt higher prices. 
In general our export prices are based substantially on wholesale pnees in this 
country. 

There has been no general change of wages since the American Bicycle Company 
was formed. The executive officers have taken no action on the subject, but have 
left it entirely to the local managers. The subject of trade unions has been treated 
in the same way. Even when the local managers have consulted the central office 
on this point they have been told that their attitude toward labor organizations is 
consideim to beamatter for their own determination in their character as managers. 
Some of our shops are union and some are non-union. 

The tariff has no effect upon our business that we are conscious of. We would not 
turn a hand over to prevent the repal of the duty on bicycles. 

The automobile business is in such an undevelomd state that very little can be said 
upon it. The manufacture of automobiles is conducted by this company in sejiarate 
factories, and the selling of them is also confided te sejrarate agendes. 

Georob Pop*. 
w 
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STAtB OF Nbw Yokk, Cmnty of Nm York, is: 

I Boleiunly swear that the statement made in this affidavit of my own knowlMige 
are true, and that all other statements contained therein I believe to be true. 

Gkokok Pose. 

Sut)scribed and sworn to before me this 20th <lay of May, U)01. 

[seal.] Fuanois G. Coates, 

Notary Public, Kings County. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPAlfY. 

AffIBAVIT OF MB. WILLIAM D. BALDWIN, 

I'resident of the Otis Klmitor t 'omjmny. 

The Otis Elevator Company was fonned under the laws of New Jersey in Novem¬ 
ber, 1898, to manufacture elevators and hoisting machinery. The comjMiny Iwiight 
tlie property of 11 companies, which were doing 80 or 8.5 per cent of the elevator 
business in the United States. I think the proMrtion of the total business done by 
the Otis Elevator Company has rather increased since its organization. 

I was myself the promoter or organizer of the new company. I had Ixjen for many 
years in the business, and was treasurer and general manager of Otis Brothers & Co., 
the principal concern in the trade. I personally bought tlie proj)erty of each of 
tlie existing companies by private arrangement, and sold the combined properties to 
the new comiiany. The terms of purchase of eath concern were, however, known 
to the others. Since tlie arrangements were all by private agreement, there was no 
committee of appraisal or similar machinery. No stock was offered to the public, 
and, therefore, there was no underwriting syndicate. I personally agreed to sell 
some of the stock to about a dozen people. Payment was made for all the plants in 
stock exclusively, except that one was paid for in cash. Each selling comiiany 
received an amount of preferred stock which was believed to represent the fair cash 
value of the physical property. Common stock was given in addition, in the pro¬ 
portion of one and one-half shares of common to one of jireferred, in payment for 
intangible property, including patents, traile marks, brands, and good will. The 
prosperity of an elevator business is largely dejieudent on gixid will; that is, on an 
estahlished reputation. It is very difficult for a new concern to establish itself and 
get business in the face of a long existing institution with a well-known name. Peo¬ 
ple do not reaflily make experiments m buying apparatus to which thousands of 
[leople are to trust their lives. The most of the companies which the Otis Elevator 
Company bought out had been a considerable number of years in business and had 
acmured repuSitions which had a very great value. 

One of the principal eronomies effected by tlie con.solidation resulte from the 
specialization of the work at the different plants, and tlie building of particular types 
of macliinery in larger lots. Twenty-five machines of a particular type at one time 
and place can bo built much cheaper than 5. By a rearrangement of the manufac¬ 
ture in this way it hiui been possuile, without sacrificing excellence of construction 
or safety, to lower the cost of production. Only one factory lias been closed, but 
each is confined, so far as possilile, to particular siiecialties. The busineM as a whole 
has grown, and this also has enabled us to make fuller use of the facilities of each 
plant. 

I believe that the numlier of traveling men is about the same as before the con¬ 
solidation; but the same number of men handle a business about 20 per cent larger. 

The common use of patents previously owned by single establishments has fen 
of advanta^ to the consolidation, but the principal advantage gained in connection 
with patents is the stopping of litigation. This had been an important source of 
expense. 

Our prices since consolidation have been no higher than the prices charged before 
eoiisolidation by Otis Brothers & Co. They have undoubtedly been higher than 
some of the pnees which were made by some of the other companies. 1 lielieve, 
however, that this increased price has fen accompanied with an improvement hi 
the quality of the goods. . 

Our exports are assuming considerable proportions. Our machines which go 
abroad are shipp^ chiefly to the Otis Elevator Company, Limited, of London, a 
leparate, although alli^, organization. We bill the machine to this comjiany on 
ibout the same basis of price as to our selling offices in the United States; that is, at 
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a price which includes a fair manofactarinfi; profit. Our policy tlminghout is to 
separate the dejpartment of sales from that of manufacturing, and to credit the mer¬ 
chandising profit to the one and the manufacturing profit to the other. We have no 
control over the prices charged to consumers by the Otis Elevator Company, Limited, 
of London. The elevators exported are of a cheaper grade than those sold in the 
United States. They are slow moving, not over 100 feet a minute, while those used 
in this country generally move from 200 to 800 feet per'minute. The cars are also 
cheaply constructed so far as matters of appearance go. 

We have numerous offices throughout the country engageil in selling our products 
and buying tlie necessary material. 

There liM been no noticeable change of wages per day since the Otis Elevator 
Company was formed, but we are just putting all our factory men on the 9-honr 
basis, with the same daily wages which were formerly paid for 10 hours. The atti¬ 
tude of the company toward labor oiganizations is entirely friendly. The condition 
of our shops in regard to oiganizations of labor is not, however, uniform. Some of 
the shops are union and some are not. A large part of our men belong to the Inter¬ 
national Association of Machinists, and many of the men engaged in erection belong 
to the local unions of their trades. Our relations with the unions are very pleasant, 
and all our men are free to join the unions or not, as they please. The company 
belongs to theNational Metal Trades Association, and 1 believe the best hope of indus¬ 
trial peace is in the establishment of organizations of employers and organizations 
of workmen. If all the employers in any particular business and all the workmen 
in the same business were organized, all controversies would be speedily settled 
fairly, and no one employer or workman would profit at the expense of his fellows. 

The tariff does not affect the business of our company in any way that we are 
conscious of. 

Statk ok New Yoke, Comity of New York, ss: 

I solemnly swear that the statements made in this affidavit of my own knowledge 
are true, and that all other statements contained therein I believe to be true. 

„ Wm. D. B.ildwin. 

Subscribed and sworn to liefore me this 17th day of May, 1901. 

[seal.] M. 11. Brady, 

NoUmj Public.. 


ORFORD COPPER COMPAIfY. 

AFFIDAVIT OF MB. B. M. THOMPSON, 

Premtlent of the. Orford Copper Company. 

The Orford Copper Company is engaged in the refining and selling of nickel and 
copper. I am the sole owner of the stock, except 20 snares, which are held by 4 
other persons, in order to enable them to qiialify as directors. I have no interest in 
any nickel mine. There is no nickel mine in the United States which is now pro¬ 
ductive. My works for the refining of nickel are on New York Harbor. I have a 
branch establishment in Canada, for treating low-grade materials and bringing them 
to a higher grade. The Orford Company has existed about 20 years. The business 
was established under the name of the Orford Nickel and Copper Company in 1877. 
My company is not the result of a combination, and is not in a combination with any 
other concern. 

There is only one other refiner of nickel in the United States—Mr. Jose^ Whar¬ 
ton, of Philadelphia. Mr. Wharton formerly owned a nickel mine at the Delaware 
Water Gap, but this mine is no longer productive. He is now dependent on the 
same sources of supply as I. Nickel ore is brought to the United States from Can- 
aila. New Caledonia, and Norway. 

In 1899 and 1900 the consumption of nickel increased enormously, along with the 
consumption of iron and steel. At the same time there was a great falling off in the 
supply from the source which is most accessible to the United States. The Canadian 
imnes had almost entirely supplied the United States market. Certain mines in pan¬ 
ada fell off largely in their production; development work has been pushed dnCv, 
and I anticipate a renewed supply from Canada, though a sufficient amount of ore to 
supply the demand is not yet in Sight. In the meantime we are dependent pn the 
New Caledonian and Norwegian ores. The freight on ore from New CWedonia fni-y 
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doubled trom 1898 to 1900, partly as a result of the wars in South Africa and China. 
This also was a temporary condition, and the freight is now not much higher than in 
1898. It contribute hu^ly, however, to the increased cost of nickel in the United 
States in 1900. 

Mr. Charles J. Harrah, in his testimony ‘ before the Indnstrial Commission, com- 
plains of an increase in the price of nickel which affected him in the spring of 1900, 
and which he r^rds as arbitrary. The circumstances which I have mentioned 
indicate in part why the cost of nickel to the refiners was far greater in the spring of 
1900 than a year or 2 years earlier. Other things worked in the same direction. 
Coke cost me 60 per cent more in the spring of lOOo than in the spring of 1899, and 
coal 38 per cent more. In reality, however, the primary cause of the increased price 
is an enormous increase of demand, fer outrunning the supply. The increase nmich 
Mr. Harrah complains of was np to 40 cents, though, if he is correctly reported, he 
said, by mistake, 42 cents. At the present moment the price of nickei in large quan¬ 
tities is 50 cents, and I have none to sell at any price. Both Mr. Wharton and I are 
far behind in deliveries on all our contracts except on those with customers who 
supply the United States Government We protect them at all hazard and to the 
exclusion of everyone else. 

The facts in the case of Mr. Han^ are, that he buys nickel on yearly contracts, as 
most large buyers do. Up to April, 1900, he had bron supplied on the terms of a 
contract made in the preceding spring. He had not kept track of the market The 
market price rose to 40 cents, at least as early as January, 1900. When the time 
came to renew his contract, and he was told what the price was, it came to him as a 
surprise. Neither this price nor the price of nickel at present is the result of any 
combination or agreement I wish particularly to correct Mr. Harrah’s statement 
that the price of nickel is detenninw in London by an international combination. 
In reality there are at least 4 competing sellers in England and at least 5 on theCon- 
tinent—m France, Germany, and Austria. These dealers are entirely independent, 
and so far as I know, there is no combination between any 2 of them, or oetween 
any of them and the American refiners. So far from being bound together by any 
agreement, they are engaged in throat-cutting competition. The relanons between 
them are strained. So far as the price of nickel in this country is determined hy 
anyone, it is determined by Mr. Wharton and me. My relations with Mr. Wharton 
are very friendly, and we often consult together about business. There is no agree¬ 
ment hkween us, however, as to the amount to be sold or as to prices, except that 
at Umes I sell him partially refined nickel and at times buy refined nickel from him. 
Each of us is perfectly free to sell any amount, at any price, to anybody. We do 
not control the whole United States market; a considerable amount of nickel is 
imixrrted. The ores used by foreign refiners come from the same mines as those 
used by ns, except that we monopolize the Canadian product. 

State ok New York, Coaniy of New York, as; 

I do solemnly swear that the statements contained in this affidavit, so far as they 
are made of my own knowledge, are true, and that all other statements contained 
therein I believe to be true. 

Robert M. Thompson. 

Sworn to and subreribed before me this 9th day of May, 1901. 

[seal.] W. I. Thompson, Wotoryi^lic. 

1 Suti Report of the Industrial Commlmion, Vol. 14, pp. 349-358. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF D. J. KEIXEY, 

Premdenl of the National Health Sociely. 

County of New York, ««.■ 

D. J. Kelley, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I reside at the Plaza Hotel in the city of New York. My business is that of pub¬ 
lisher. 1 am president and the principal stockholder of a corporation owning and 
publishing a monthly magazine called “ The American Queen, ’ ’ and have been actively 
engaged in the business management and conduct of this magazine for many years 
past. 

For several years I have b(»n interested in the pure-food problem, and have made 
a study of the subject. Such time as I have had, free from the demands of my 
publishing business, 1 have largely devoted to attracting public attention to the grav¬ 
ity of the situation presented by the increasing adulterations of food stuffs and in 
furthering the passage of pure-fooil bills in the various States. In order to render 
more effective my wdtk in opposition to the manufacture and sale of adulterated 
food stuffs, and to interest others in the work, the National Health Society, of which 
1 am the president, was organized in Octoiier, 1900. 

For the past 2 or 3 years my attacks upon adulterated food stuffs have been largely 
directed against alum baking powders, and I have been interested in tbe movement 
that has spread through nearly all of fho Statra of the Union in favor of the enact¬ 
ment of pure-food laws, prohibiting the use pf alum baking powders on the ground 
that they are poisonous and that their continued use is a menace to public health. 

Inasmuch as the Koyal Baking Powder Company has since its organization waged 
war upon the use of alum in baking powders, one of the favorite weapons of the alum 
interests before the numerous legislative committees, where they have had to defend 
themselves, has been to charge that I have been employed by the Boyal Baking 
Powder Company to present and push the case against the alum powders, and that 
the National Health Society is identical with and supported by the Boyal Baking 
Powder Company. 

It is not true that I am, or have t)een, employed by or connected with the Boyal 
Baking Powder Company, or that the National Health Society has ever received a 
dollar from that company. 

The National Health Society is an association incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York. Its scope and purposes are set forth in the certificate of incor¬ 
poration filed in the office of the secretary of state on October 2, 1900, and in the 
office of the clerk of New York County on the following day, as follows: 

“Sec. II. The pulses for which this corporation is to lie formed are to carry on 
the business of publishing and circulating throughout the United States pamphlets, 
periodicals, Ixioks, and other fonus of literature relating to and designed to promote 
the use of pure food and to discourage the manufacture, sale, and use of adulterated 
articles of diet, and to collect evidence of and to assist in every lawful matmer prose¬ 
cutions for violations of the laws of the several States of the United States in relation 
to the manufacture, sale, and use of adulterated articles of diet” 

Ever since the oironization of the National Health Society its principal office has 
been located at 31 East Seventeenth street. New York Citjr, where are employed a 
corps of stenographers, proof readers, and clerks engaged in distributing the pure- 
food literature issued by the society. Three sample nulletins, to wit, Nos. 21, 22, 
and 44j issued by the society, are hereto annexed, marked Exhibits I, 2, and 3, 
respectively. , 
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Bolletin No. 21 is a list of the names and addresses of 160 prominent physicians of 
the State of Missouri who have placed themselves upon record as condemning the 
use of alum in food in any form. Appended to the list are scores of letters from 
prominent physicians of that State giving their reasons for condemning the use of 
alum in baking powders or in any other food stuffs, and pointing out the injurious 
effects of its use. The material for the bulletin was obtained by the editor of the 
Medical Record, of St. Louis, in July, 1900, as the result of a suggEistion maiie by me 
to him that he publish in his journal a request that his readers communicate to him 
their sentiments on the subject of the use of aliun baking powders. This pamphlet 
was distributed throughout the State of Missouri by the National Health Society as 
an ^wer to the efforts of the alum baking-powder manufacturers to procure a repeal 
of the Missouri pure-food law, in which the alum was classed as a poison amt its 
use in l»king powders or in any other form of food was jirohibited under severe 
penalties. 

Bulletin No. 22, giving a list of the fraudulent, iioisonous, and deleterious adulter¬ 
ants used in foods, and also commercial frauds not poisonous, was made up from a 
report of the United States Agricultural Department, and not only includes alunv 
but every other poisonous and deleterious a<iulterant used in what are known as 
"sophisticated food stuffs.” This bulletin was generally distributed by the National 
Health Society, particular efforts being made to get it Wore members of the vari¬ 
ous legislatures considering pure-food bills, and to bring it Imfore the constituents of 
memfers of the legislatures who had placed themselves on record as opposed to the 
use of adulterants in foods, regardless of the complaint of special interests. 

Exliibit No. 3, a pamphlet entitled “English Food Laws Prevent the sale of Bak¬ 
ing Powders Containing Alum,” is a record of 64 recent cases of prosecutions in 
^gland unto the “Sale of food and drugs act.” This jiamphlet has bren widely 
circulated by the National Health Society among the members of the legislatures of 
our various States. 

These 3 bulletins are fair samples of the work the National Health Society has 
been doing along this line. The funds for carrying on this work have been supplied 
partially by myself and partially by the contributions of that class of our fellow citi¬ 
zens to whom every similar institution, such as the Society for Prevention of Crime, 
commonly called flie “Gerry Society,” the Civil Service Reform Association, the 
Merchants’ Association, and others, must look. 

Another line of work of the National Health Society, and one which will be more 
strongly developed as the society increases in strength and as its influence widens, is 
the advocacy before legislative committees and State health lioards of the enactment 
of pure-food laws in the States where they do not already exist, and theenforiiement 
of regulations against adulterants in foods in the States in which such laws have 
been passed. 

Thus far the work of the society along this line has consisted, in addition to the 
above-describeil work in Missonn, in retaining eminent counsel to appear Wore 
legislative conunittees in the States of Now York and Massachusetts, in onler to meet 
the aiguments advanced before such committees by the special interests com-emed 
in the proposed prohibition of the use of foo<l adulterants. 

In view of the misleading character of the testimony given liefore the Industrial 
Commission by Mr. A. C. Morrison,’ representing tbe alum baking-powder interests, 
relative to the origin of the pure-food bills in those two Status at the last session of 
the legislature thereof, relative to the connection of the National Health Society 
therewith, and relative to the character of the testimony given in favor of prohibit¬ 
ing the use of alum in baking powders, I propo.se briefly to state the facts in each 
case, for the action of two such States as New York and Massachusetts is too important 
to be misrepresented and misunderstood. 

In the State of New York at the last session of the legislature a pure-food bill was 
introduced, odcnlated to render more effective the pui^fooil taws already enacted, 
and to widen the scope of the State’s laws against adulterated food stuffs. Included 
in the prohibitions against use in connection with food stuffs, in the eighth paragraph 
of the Dill, were arsenic, calomel, bismuth, salts of coprer, salts of zinc, and salts of 
aluminum, the last named Wng a prohibition aimed at alum taking powder, in 
which, as is well known, are containta a larro proportion of aluminum salts. 

It was charged before your honorable body that this section was surreptitiously 
introduce into the bill, and it was plainly intimated that the entire bill, including 
this section, originated with interests hostile to alum taking powders for busine® 
teasons and not because of the character of the ingredients. In this cormection it is 
pertinent to state that when the bill came up before the senate committee on agricul¬ 
ture, on 'Tuesday, March 12,1901, Mr. George L. Flanders, the deputy commissioner 
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of agriculture, addressed the committee as follows (I quote from the stenographer’s 
minutes of the heariiw): 

“Mr. Cbairman: This bill was prepared in our office; prepared because we 
behevrf It was right. It has truthfully stated that the eighfii section was not 
in the bill at the time. The eighth section was submitted to me when it was offered • 
I don’t know who offered it; I think it was brought to me by a member of the leg¬ 
islature. I sent for the chemist and asked quesnons relative to the eighth secti^, 
our motive being simply this: Are the ingredients therein named unh^thful? If 
they are, they oiwht not to be used in foods. Our position is this; That any product 
going into food which is sold to the careless and unthinking public, whereby they 
may De injured, should be prohibited. So the question was asked; Are those ingre¬ 
dients injunous? I received information that led me t« believe that they were so. 
A consultation in the office was h^ and it was concluded that that was a wise 
measure to add.^ We have not received any evidence up to date to cause us to think 
otherwise.’’ 

The member of the legislature referred to was Senator Ambler, chairman of the 
commttee on agriculture, who has stated to me that he was resjxmsible for the intro¬ 
duction of that section and whose attitude was sustained by his committee, which 
unanimously reported the bill containing tlie prohibition against alum and recom¬ 
mended its passage. 

As indicating the character of the support for the bill, attention is called to the 
fact that Dr. Perkins, the State board of agriculture expert chemist, for 7 years a 
memlier of the State board of health, addressed the committee in favor of the bill. 

The alum teking-powder interests have invariably sought to minimize the over¬ 
whelming weight of the testimony of the chemical experts against them by charging 
that the testimony was paid for, regardless of the fact that in every one of the 
numerous investigations into the question of the harmfulnoss of the use of alum 
powders, conducted by the Departments of the United States Government, by the 
Congressional committees, and the committees of the various legislatures, every expert 
who has testified against the use of alum baking powders has been summoned by the 
various committees themrelves, and has received no compensation whatever, save 
the statutory per diem mileage fee paid by such committees as witness fees. The 
same form of attok w^ indulged in by the representative of the alum baking-pow¬ 
der interests in his testimony before this commission, when he sought to convey the 
impression that the chemical expert testimony, that induced the New York com¬ 
mittee to make its unanimous report favorable to the prohibition of the use of alum 
baking powders, was hired testimony. 

Mr. Morrison testified (p. 369); “The National Health Society appeared before the 
New York legislative committee and was represented by Mr. L. B<^rdman, of Tracy, 
Boardman & Platt, and had in its employ a number of chemists.’’ 

As a matter of feict, the only chemists who speared before the committee were 
Dr._ Perkins, of the State board of health, ana Prof. C. P. Chandler, of Columbia 
University, a chemist and sanitarian so long in the public service that his reputation 
is world wide. Dr. Perkins, who strongly favored the passage of the bill, stated as 
one of his grounds that he did not think there could be any question regarding the 
possibility of aluminum salts being dissolved in the stomach. He also said to the 
committee; “I have nothing to do with the Royal Baking Powder Company, except 
this; I know the chemist and have seen some of his papers; but I was ctuled here by 
the commissioner of agriculture. I did not receive anything in regard to my appear¬ 
ance here.” 

What Professor Chandler said in this connection, bearing in mind the statement 
glibly made before this commission, i. e., that the chemists at the Ifew York hear¬ 
ing were in the employment of the National Health Society, clearly indicates the 
measure of reliance that should be placed upon the charges recklessly made by Mr. 
MorriMn, whereby he has sought to divert attention from the real question, to wit, 
the poisonous effect of alum bAing powders, by heaping abuse upon and preferring 
chaiges of fraud against the legislatures of 18 States and their committees, and all 
witnesses who have opposed the use of alum in baking powders. 

Professor Chandler said; 

“ I want to say in the first place that I am not in the employ of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, or any other baking powder company; that I have never taken a 
fee for any testimony that I have ever ^ven in connection with any food question. 

I am a chemist Md a sanitarian. I have been in the public employ for so many 
years that I consider that any effort that I can make in connection with such ques¬ 
tion belongs to the public, and I should consider that I was violating my own sense 
of propriety if I consented to take a fee for any sfich services. I have always stood 
ready to go before committees at Washington, at Albany, and elsewhere in matters 
relating to the public health simply from my interest in the peoiffe. I was for 6 years 
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in the employ of the health board of New York, and 11 years president of the board, 
and 3 years a member of the State board of health and chairman of the sanitary 
committee. I helped to prepare the law ^inst the adulteration of foods at the 
instance of the National Board of Trade, which was introduced at their request and 
instance in most of the legislatures of the United States. My attention was ('alle<1 to 
this bill, and I thought it was a good one. I was told that there would prolably be 
opposition to it, and I said that I would be pleased to come to Albany and go before 
the committee.” 

■ Then Professor Chandler spoke of the various articles the use of which in food 
the bill prohibited, such as arsenic, calomel, bismuth, etc., and coming to the salts 
of aluminum, said: ”1 myself have always been of the opinion that alum luking 
powder was not a proper material to be used in domestic economy. Nothing would 
induce me to permit it to be used in my family, for the reason that there are possi¬ 
bilities of harm in it, which one may just as well avoid, inasmuch as there are pWty 
of other baking powders which do not contain it and which avert any such jioesi- 
bility, and I prefer not to take any risk on that subject.” 

Thun, proceeding to demonstrate his proposition with arguments, which it would 
not be pertinent to repeat here. Professor Chandler concluded as follows; “ Without 
detaining the committeo further, I simply give it as my opinion, for what it is worth, 
that I do not think alum baking powder is wholesome, and I think it would be emi¬ 
nently proper to restrict and prevent its sale; and I hope that this law will pass just 
as it stands.” 

It is true that Mr. A. L. Boardman, a distinguished lawTer, was retained by the 
National Health Society to present an argument in favor of the passage of this pnre- 
food bill, and that after hearing the testimony and listening to the argument the 
committee unanimously reiwrted in favor of the parage of tlie bill, but that is the 
only vestige of truth in the charges of insincerity and improper influence by which 
the advocate of the alum baking powder interests has sought before this commission 
to minimize the effect of the proceedings at Albany. 

Similarly, in regard to the statements about tbe pore-food bill in the State of Mas¬ 
sachusetts.' Mr. Morrison would have it appear that the bill originated with the 
business opponents of the alum baking powder interests, and that the chorus of 
approval in the form of testimony before the committeo of chemists was all pur¬ 
chased, and that back of the movement, lurking' with some sinister motive, was the 
National Health Society. 

The fact is, that at the last session of the legislature in Massachusetts three ('eneral 
food bills were introduced by three diflerent members; that each bill contained a 
clause prohibiting the use of alum in baking powders, and that after due considera¬ 
tion by a joint committee of the house and the senate all three of the bills were favor¬ 
ably reported by a unanimous vote. Seven eminent chemists appeared before the 
joint committee when the bills were under consideration, and each one testified 
unqualifiedly against the use of alum in any shape or form in baking powders. These 
chemists were Professor Goessman, of Andover; Professor McMichael, of Boston; 
Ihefessor Harrington, of Harvard; Professor Davenport, of Boston; Professor Rich¬ 
ards, of the Boston Institute of Technology; Prof. Conrad S. Wood, of Harvard Med¬ 
ical School; and Dr. Charles R. Sanger, of Harvard. 

Not one of these gentlemen was requited to appear and testify by the National 
Health Society, nor did any one of them receive any compensation for so doing from 
the National Health Society. Each of these chemists was invited to appear by the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Bullock, of New Bedford, and the only compensa¬ 
tion, if any, received by them was the statutory per diem fee paid by the committee 
for attendance before it. 

The National Health Society, through counsel, appeared before the committee, and 
supported the bills in their entirety, and after hearing the testimony and the argu¬ 
ments, the bills were favorably retried by a unanimous vote, as above stateil. 

The bills failed to pass the house, although there were 84 votes cast in their favor. 
Subsequently, Imth the senate and the house unanimously passed a joint resolution 
instructing the State board of health to institute and carry on a series of physiologi¬ 
cal experiments calculated to demonstrate the whole truth relative to the charge 
made by all the chemical experts that the use of alum in baking powders was harm¬ 
ful and injurious to the public health. 

So much for the charge made by the alum baking powder interests before this com¬ 
mission, and constituting a part of its records, to the effect that by means of pur¬ 
chased testimony and improper political methods the legislature of a great State was 
induced to take action looking to the protection of the health of its citizens by order¬ 
ing a rigid investigation into the healthfulness of alum baking powders. 
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I have carefully read the testimony of Mr. Morrison before this body, and have 
been struck by the fact that, of the ^ closely-printed pa^ occupied with his testi¬ 
mony, less than one ^M^e is devoted to alum baking powder, while the 19 remaining 
pages are taken up with attacks containing invectives, insinuations, and complaints 
against the Boyal Baking Powder Company and the National Health Society. 

The main charge agmnst the Boyal Bakmg Powder Company is that it has been 
for years consistently informing the public that alum baking powders are poisonous 
and injurious to the public health and unfit for use. 

I am not concerned with the controversy between the American Baking Powder 
Association, r^resenting the alum manufacturers and dealers, and the Boyal Baking 
Powder Company, and will pass over this branch of the testimony without comment, 
other than to call attention to the very pertinent question put by a member of the 
commission to the witness (p. 382) when he asked: “Have yon brought any suits 
against the Boyal Baking Powder Company for these alleged misrepresentations?" 
The answer was; “We have not done so, for the very good reason that our income 
is inadequate.” 

Bearing on the matter of the income of the American Baking Powder Association, 
attention is called to the blank application for membership therein, hereto annexed, 
markal “Kxhibit4,” from which it apjiears that each member not only agrees to 
pay the annual dues, but authorizes the association to draw upon him monthly at 
the rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds on his purchase of alum during the preceding 
month and 5 jier cent per 100 pounds on the quantity of phosphate purcha^ during 
the preceding month. As it is stated by the witness (p. 382) that the sales of alum 
linking powder are approximately 100,000,000 pounds per annum, 20 per cent of 
which consists of alum, it appears that, exclusive of the levies on the phosphate pur¬ 
chases, the association has at least $20,000 a year to expend for one purpose or 
another. The witness Ixiasts that the association has killed 27 pure-food bills in 16 
or 18 different States (p. 367). He jauntily remarks, in connection with the action 
of the Canadian authorities in prohibiting the sale of alum powders on the ground 
that they were injurious to the public health, “We found we could reach their 
internal-revenue commissioner” (p. 381); he is on such familiar terms with the presi¬ 
dent of the Arkansas'senate that he obtained a letter from him which is put in evi¬ 
dence (pp. 371-372) in which that statesman assures Mr. Morrison that “the pend¬ 
ing pure-food bill can never pats the senate and will never become a law. This is 
not a prediction but an assurance. My position puts it in my power to prevent its 
pas.sage, and it shall not pai».” 

It is perhaps not to be wondered at that the American Baking Powder Association 
can spare none of its income to bring a test libel suit to determine whether it is mis¬ 
represented when the statement is made that alum liaking powders are poisonous 
and injurious to the public health, but, while it is not within my province to reply 
to the chaiges made against the Boyal Baking Powder Company hy Mr. Morrison, 
by which it is sought' to connect the Boyal Baking Powder ComfMmy with the agita¬ 
tion' in 18 States against the use of alum baking powders, it is my duty to call to the 
attention of this commission a few glaring misstatements and misrepresentations hi 
his testimony besides those already noticed. 

Mr. Morrison testified (pp. 364, 366) that the American Baking Powder Associa¬ 
tion was organized to defend its members, frho were mannfacturera and dealers in 
alum baking powders, against the hostile attacks of the Itoyal Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany, and stated that the attacks upon alum originated with the Boyal Baking Pow¬ 
der Company and were all subsequent to its formation in March, 1899. The facts 
are in this connection, that as far back as 1879 efforts were made by the advocates of 
pure-food legislation to discourage the use of alum in baking powders. an instance 
of the nature of the agitation at that period see ‘ ‘ The Injurious Effects of Alum upon 
the Human System when Used in Bread or Baking Powders, and as Proved by 
Experiments on Man and Animals,” a pamphlet published in Ijondon in 1879. Four 
years later Prof. P. P. Sharpless, in a report on “Adulterated food,” contained in 
the annual report of the Massachusetts State board of health for the year 1883, sum¬ 
ming up the results of his investi^tion into baking powders said: “With the excep¬ 
tion of baking powders no injurious adulteration was found. It would have been 
well to have given the names of the baking powders which were found to contain 
alum, since nothing hurts the sale of such articles so much as a full publication of 
the names under which they are sold.” 

In the annual report of tbe same board in the year 1884, Prof. Edward S. Wood, 
in his official report on his analysis of foods for the State board, said: “It would per¬ 
haps be proper to consider the alum powders as adulterated, since alum is very gen¬ 
erally held to exert a more or less pernicious effecUupon the system.” 

In the annual report of the Massachusetts State board of health in 1888, referring 
to the use of alum in baking powders, this language was usedii “Since, however. 
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bread is the most commonly used of all articles of food, and the long^ontinued use 
of small quantities of such articles as in large (^uantities have a decidedly injurious 
action may prove harmful to the consumer, it is evidently a safer course at least to 
advise the consumer against the use of articles containing such ingredients, if not to 
prohibit their sale.” 

Furthermore, several years prior to the organization of the Boyal Baking Powder 
Company, there was an investigation into the propriety of the use of alum baking 
powders carried on by the Department of Amcultnre at Washington, and as a result 
of that investigation a rule was promulgated that in bidding for supply contracts in 
any department of the United States Government, bidders were warned against sub¬ 
mitting any bids that included food stuffs in which alum was an ingredient, as no 
such bids would be considered. Again, long prior to 1899, the use of alum as a food 
ingredient was prohibited by law in England, France, and Germany. 

From the foregoing it appears that Mr. Morrison’s claim that the attacks on alum 
baking powders originate with or are peculiar to the Boyal Baking Powder Com- 
jjany can hardly lie classed as accurate. 

Mr. Morrison also stated (p. 366), after admitting that hydrate of aluminum was 
contained in the residuum left in bread after raising it with an alum powder, that 
“no question has ever been raised as to its wholesomeness.” 

In this connection see “ The Law and Chemistry of Food and Drugs,” by Kobinson 
& Cribbs, in which this subject is treated at length, and a series of experiments are 
citeil showing that biscuits containing alum baking powder prodiued vomiting and 
constipation in doge, and that hydrate of aluminum possesses the power of rendering 
the white of an egg iasoluble in the gastric juice of dogs. 

Mr. Morrison further states (p. 381) that it is yet to be liemonstrated that the use 
of alum is unwholesome. This statement was maiie in disregard of the testimony 
liefore the Uniteil States Senate committee of 66 chemists aiibpcenaed from every 
prominent institution of learning in the United States, of whose testimony the fol¬ 
lowing are samples; 

Dr. Stemlierg, Surgeon-General of the United States Army: “It is well known 
that alum is a powerful astringent which w’ould speedily have harmful effects if it 
were taken into the human system. No alum powder is furnished to the Army by 
the Subsisteme Department.” 

Dr. Wyman, surgeon of the United States Navy: “Alum should not lie used in 
food products. The medical purveyor of this service has been instructed to refuse 
to purchase baking powders and flour containing alum.” 

Dr. Wise, medical inspector of the United States Navy: “The injurious effects of 
alum on the mucous coai of the stomach is ^lositive and beyond dispute. It is both 
an irritant and an astringent, interfering seriously with the secretion of the digestive 
juices.” 

Dr. Wiley, chief chemist of the United States Departaent of Agriculture: “Alum 
is regarded as injurious to the system by most authorities.” 

Proftsjsor Whitehill, of the University of Virginia: “The use of alum in baking 
powder plainly comes under the head of ‘food adulteration,’ and as such should be 
prohibited by law. ” 

Professor Norton, of the University of Cincinnati; “The action of alum on the 
human organism is of so decideil a nature that there can be no hesitation in ranking 
it among the pronounced irritants and poisons.” 

Professor Friscoe, of Columbian University, Washin^n, D. C.: “The introduc¬ 
tion of alum into our daily food is as dangerous to health as any other slow poison.” 

Similar testimony was given by Professor Appleton, of Brown University; Professor 
Arnold, of the University of New York; Professor Atwater, director of the Govern¬ 
ment experimental station at Washington; Professor Barker, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Professor Caldwell, of Cornell University; Professor Chittenden, of 
Yale University; ftofessor Cornwell, of Princeton University; Professor De Schwei- 
iiitz, of the United States Department of Agriciiltiire; Professor .lenkins, of the Con¬ 
necticut department of amculturc; Professor Mallet, of the University of Virginia; 
Professor Prescott, of the University of Michigan, and many others. 

Although Mr. Morrison intimate that the* gentlemen were pmd for their testi¬ 
mony before the Senate investigating committee Toy the Royal Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany and that they were selected by that company to tetify, I have been assured 
’>y Senator Mason,'chairman of the committee, that this is not true, but that on the 
contrary all of the witnesses before the Senate committee were selected by the com¬ 
mittee and invited by the committee to give their testimony, and that the only fees 
received by the witnesses were the statutory per diem allowan* for mileage. 

Ag^, Mr. Morrison asserts that ex-Govemor Stone, of Mi^uri, who has been 
prominent in the prosecution instituted by the public authorities m the State of 
Missouri for violations of the laws prohibiting the sale of alum baking powders in 
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that State, was gpvemor of Missouri at the time the bili was signed.* This is impor¬ 
tant only as evidence of the general unreliability of the testimony of Mr. Morrison 
At the time tlie Missouri anti-alum bill was passed the Hon. Leslie W. Stephens was 
governor of Miwouri. 

Appreciatii^, as I do, that the scojie of tho inquiry of this commission precludes 
my entering into a discussion in this statement of the chemical and physiological 
experiments and data demonstrating the injurious effe'cts upon the human system 
of the use of alum as a food ingredient, I have confined my testimony to rebutting 
the arguments of the spokesman of tho alum baking powder interests wherein he 
has sought to>convey the impression that the agitation that has been so prevalent 
throughout the United Btatee for the past few years against the use of alum baking 
powdere is the result of business rivalry, and that the ^art played by the National 
Health Society therein has been that of mouthpiece lor the baking-powder com¬ 
panies making the high priced and admittedly pure cream of tartar powders; and I 
nave endeavored to show in as brief a manner as possible that the movement has 
been world-wide, has long antedated the formation of the Royal Baking Powder 
Company, and has had the support, not only of institutions such as the National 
Health fcciety, but that of the boards of health in the several States, of national leg¬ 
islative committees, and of the leading scientists of the United States. 

D. J. Kelley. 

Sworn to before me this 3d day of August, 1901. 

[seal.] Charles Alvin R(Xiers, 

Notary Fublk No. 1^6, Nev' York County, N. Y. 


Exhibit 1. 

Extraeti from Pure-food IMletin No. SI, 

[Israel by the National Health Society.] 

Containing Extracts prom the Testimony op Prominent Physicians op the State 
OP Missouri, who Unbouivocally Conuemn the Use op Alum in Food. 

The following testimony^ classifying alum as a food adulterant and as a deleterious 
and harmful one, was received in response to a request of the physicians of Missouri 
made by the editor of the Medical Record, of St. Louis, in July, 1900. This testi¬ 
mony is emphatic and unanimous, and is from the most prominent physicians of the 
State, who nave studied the subject and have witnessw the deleterious effects of 
alum as a food adulterant in their daily practice. These physicians call upon the 
makers of the law and the officers of the law to enforce the statutes against the sale 
or use of alum in food in any form. 

PRYSICUNS OP THE STATE OP MISSOURI CONDEMN ALUM IN FOOD IN ANY FORM. 

[List of 156 given.] 

LETTERS. 

My attention was first called to the use of alum in baking powders some 17 years 
ago, when a representative of a manufacturing firm then in the market asked iny 
opinion regarding it. It was that every person resorting to this prdbtice should be 
sent to the penitentiary. He took me al^k by stating that his firm had been in the 
habit of using alum as a substitute for part of the cream of tartar, and was thus the 
occasion of reviewing the whole evidence upon which my opinion was founded. I 
discovered there was no reason for changing it, nor have I since, though I have fol¬ 
lowed with painful interest the fatal progress of our age in the multiplicity of food 
adulterations, which defraud and endanger the heaith of the consumer. 

The deleterious effects upon the human system of alum and the soluble salts of 
alumina, even when used in small quantities, are too well known to need restating, 
and sufficiently so to every intelligent citizen to make him wish for the enactment of 
laws to prevent the manulacture and sale of baking powders containing it, and to visit 
adequate punishment upon the persons of those that are bold and unscrupulous enough 
to disr^giud or break them. 

The laws of nature are declared by nature itse[|, and as we find no alumina what¬ 
ever in our foods it is evident that nature did not intend it lor our use. 
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Dr. Emil Wolff, professor and director of the ajtriculturai experimental station at 
Hohenheim, details the results of nearly 3,000 analyses of a^icultural products. 172 
of which are wheat, 496 of other cereals, and the rest of difierent farm products. 
These analyses, made by or under the auspices of the most ceiebrated chemists, and 
of material grown in every (xnintry, and under the most diverse conditions, do not 
even mention alumina as an actddental constituent. Surely we should take hei'd and 
let it enter into no combination intended for ronsumption with our foods. 

The use of alum in baking powders is dangerous and should be prohibited by 
law.— P. Schweitzer, M. D., Profemur of Chonielry and Toxicology, State VnivertUy of 
Mimouri. 


I am satisfied that it is dangerous to use for any length of time bread in the prepa¬ 
ration of which alum has been used. From a limited experience of 49 years as a gen¬ 
eral practitioner of medicine, I can say that constipation, indigestion, and neurotic 
troubles are more frequent than they were many years ago. I think it highly prob¬ 
able that the use of tiaking powder containing alum in the manufacture of br^ has 
contributed in a measure to the prevalence of these troubles.—/. J. Norton, M. 1)., 
Monroe City, Mo. 


I consider alum very unhealthy when used for a considerable length of time, even 
when taken in minute quantities, as it is a local irritant to the mucous membrane of 
tile stomach, acts as an astringent, thereby lessening the amount of the digestive 
fluids and producing constipation. I condemn its use in the manufacture of any 
article of diet for human food.—/. F. Owem, M. D., BaUinger Budding, St. Joeeph, Mo, 


I have seen its injurious effects and am opposed to its use and sale and think its 
sale ought to be prohibited by law.— W. Wdl, M. I)., Wdkerd, Mo. 


In families where I find the baking powders that contain alum, I generally find 
stomach trouble, such as dyspepsia and catarrh of the stomach and sometimes 
constipation. I have also experienced that if such patients will eat bread sweet 
ami light, they will get well without.a dose of medicine.—Dr. Leo J. Steger, Cape 
(Jirar&au, Mo. 


Alum is hurtful to the whole human fiimily in baking powder, and should never 
be used, but it is especially harmful to your girls just budding into womanhood.— 
A. B. Mobley, M. D., KenneU, Mo. 


The use of alum in baking powders—I think this is a subject that should be inves¬ 
tigated, and parties using alum should be punished to the fullest extent of the law. 
If you would only visit the flour mills I think you would find alum in large quanti¬ 
ties. I believe all stomach troubles come from most of the flour and baking powders 
that are used to-day.— E. T. Moore, M. D,, Ikhalb, Mo. 


I do most assuredly indorse all and every act of our lawmakers in suppressing the 
use of alum as one of the elements of our food. 

1 have seen in my practice of 30 years or more its evil effects upon the human 
system.— j. W. MaUhewa, M. D., New Harmony, Mo. 


1 wish to state that alum in foods and baking powder ought to be strictly prohib- 
ited. In my opinion alum is very irritant to the gastro-intestinal mucous membrane, 
eausiiig both gastric and intestinal indigestion, causing gastric catarrh, especially in 
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persons predisposed to dyspepsia. Alum should also be condemned for its astringent 
effect on the alimentary canal.— Geo. Kupert, jr., M. D., 5m North Twentieth etreet, 
a. Louie, Mo. 


Probably the greatest injury to humanity in the way-of adulterating food products 
is in the use of alum in the manufacturing of many brands of baking powders which 
are used in every city, village, and hamlet throughout the land, thus slowly slaying 
thousands.— J, D. Motley, M. D., Lomeville, Mo. 


A large percentage of the stomach affections and constipation so prevalent in this 
country to^ay 4s due to the use of cheap baking powders, composed largely of alum.— 
M. B. Eaclee, M. D., Albany, Mo. 


In general, I am opposed to sumptuary legislation; I also recognize the rights of 
private citizens. But t>aking powders are in such general use by all classes of our 
^ple, I believe the use of alum in them should be prohibited by law.— E. R. llarrie, 
M. D., Shamieetown, Mo. 


Constipation no doubt ia the most prevalent disease in this country. Indigestion 
is very prevalent and there is not a shadow of a doubt in my mind that it can be 
attributed to some extent to the alum, as it is lieing taken into the system with the 
food that contains it. I do not mean to say that it is the only factor, but that it is a 
potent factor in the production of the diseases mentioned. 1 object to alum in baking 
powder.— Ferdinand Schreiman, M. D., Concordia, Mo. 


Alum or its salts are unfit for food in any form of baking fwwder, as I view it; and 
the same of ammonia. I hojie this food purification agitation may become an epi¬ 
demic in the United States in all the different factories, mills, packing houses—in 
short, until the people of this continent can haveabsolutely purefuodsand medicines 
and secret formulas be relegated into eternal oblivion.— T. A. Long, M. D., Cblleye 
Mound, Mo. 


With my own experience with alum I would condemn it as a food. I have been 
a physician to a convent for some 20 years, and I have seen some of the bad results 
of alum in bread. It undoubtedly retards the flow of blood and causes more trouble 
in the mensual period in girls than any one thing, causing constipation, indigestion, 
etc.— Win. Harriean, M. D., S6\ Jefferean avenue, Marshall, Mo. 


Alum and its salts in baking powders or any other preparation of'^ood can not be 
condemned as severely as it should bo. I consider it has a progressive action, as 
follows: First, irritant; second, emetic; third, astringent; fourtn, escharotic.— E. A. 
Lofton, if. D., Laddonia, Mo. 


I consider alum iniurious not only to digestion, but to the nervous system and 
kidneys, whether used as an ingredient in baking powders or in any other way.— 
E. Magoon, if D., S8S7 Lee avenue, St. I/mis, Mo. 


Alum behaves in the stomach as on the denuded skin, coagulating albumen and 
cohstringing the mucous membrane, and it hinders digestion by each of these proc¬ 
esses. The long-continued administration of these substances (pgeibrations of tdum) 
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produces loss of appetite, constipation, and at last chronic catarrh of the stomach and 
intestines. Large doses produce gastro-enteritis (inflammation of the stomach and 
small intestine) at once, with its usual symptoms.—/. S. Sraagkn, M. D., Lexing¬ 
ton, Mo. 


The use of alum in baking powder is no doubt more or less responsible for the 
coated tongues which resist all hyrienic and medical measures.—0. B. Baerent, 
M. D., 4^2 Commerdal Building, St. Louie, Mo. 


I am satisfied that the use of superfluous flour and alum in baking powders has 
much to do with the universal constipation with which we, as medical men, have to 
deal, and a constipated person is a diseased one.—B. N. Stevem, M. D., ChiUicothe, Mo. 


Any M. D. with a r«isonable amount of experience ought to know' the deleterious 
results from the continued use of alum. I concur with Prof. Alonzo R. Kieffer, of 
the Harnes Mixlical College, in the lielief that our digestive disorders are due in part 
to this one cause—alum baking powder.— J. A. Tuoner, M. D., Oroeelown, Mo. 


My experience with alum has been peculiar; the most extensive was that of nearly 
wholesale poisoning of school children from sucking alum crystal. One boy among 
them had free aix'ess to a barrel of alum and gave away all that was asked for, and 
as a consequence a long list of peculiar ailments resulted. Headache, vomiting, con¬ 
stipation, cystic inflammation, nervousness—in fact, nearly every symptom that 
would be likely to ariws from functional disturbances of stomach, bowels, liver, and 
kidneys. I do not think there can be any doubt as to its deleterious effect when 
taken in quantity.— A. yf. Benton, M. D., Neosho, Mo. 


Exhibit 2. 


Bulletin No. 22. 

[tasued by the National Health Society (incorporated), 31 East Seventeenth street, New York.] 

The Uniteil States Agricultural Department estimates that $159,000,000 a year are 
filched from the pockets of the people of the United States by the fraudulent sophis¬ 
ticating of food products. About half of this sum represents not fraudulent sophisti- 
catinjj alone, but is open to the more serious chaige of poisonous sophisticating. 
This IS the class of sophisticating the National Health Society condemns and pur¬ 
sues, and, to aid in bringing to the notice of all consumers, publishes herewith a list 
of the fraudulent poisonous food adulterants, as well as those which are only fraudu¬ 
lent, but not necessarily deleterious.— The National Health Society {incorporated). 


Name. 

Fraudulent, polsonoua, and dele¬ 
terious adulterants. 

Fraudulent adulterants (commercial frauds 
not poisonous). 

Bread. . 

Alum, sulphurlto of copper, am- | 
monia. 

Flour, other than wheat; potatoes, and In¬ 
ferior flour. 

Water, other fats, excess of salts, o)eoma^ 
garine, starch, cotton-oil, olive oil, peanut 
oil, beef suet. The proper proportion of 
water should be 6 to 10 per cent 

Starch and flmirln exceslve quantities. 

Buckwboat flour and bulls, P. 8., cracker 
crumbs, Indian meal, wheat flour, char¬ 
coal, bran, linseed meal, cocoanut shells, 
mustard husks, sawdust, olive seeds, cay¬ 
enne, and ship bread. 

Butter. 



Black pepper. 
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Cheese , 


Canned gtx>d8.... 
Chrome yellow. 

Candy. 


Coffee. 


Cider. 

Cocoa and chocolate. 
Cream of tartar... 
Cayenne pepper.. 


Flour., 


Fraudulent, polsonoui, and dele* 
terlotu adulterants. 


Salicylic acid, tobacco, seed of 
cooculus Indicus. 


Balts of mercury in rind, aliun... 

Salts of copper, alum, acids, lead, 
decayed. 

Used by confectioners and bakers 
toffive yellow color. Verydan- 
nrous. 

Pmsonous colors and flavors, terra 
alba, talc, barytes, chrome yel* 
low, arsenic, sulpbateof copper, 
prussic acid,alum, fusel oU, anl* 
line dyes. 

Green coloring matter, other ani* 
line colors. 


Salicylic acid, alum, dried apples 
added to chemlcu mixtures. 
Oxide of iron and other coloring. 

Sulpbateof lime, alum, terra alba, 
plaster, tartaric acid. 

lead, chromate of lead. 


Alum, to give whiteness.. 


Qln.. Alum, spirits of turpentine, artifi- 

I ciai essence. 

Glucose. I Excess of oil of vitriol and lime.. 


Lard .. 

Jams and jellies.. 


Caustic lime, alum. 


Artificial essence and dyes, pre¬ 
servatives. ^ 

Ice cream.' Aniline, and other coloring mat¬ 

ter, essence of bitter almond. 

Mustard. Chromate of lead, sulphate of 

> lime, alum, Martin's yellow. 

I gypsum, tumeric, weighted 
with terra *alba, 

Milk .. Water (because it reduces the 

nourishing qualidesof the arti¬ 
cle), preservatives, from dis¬ 
eased and filthy cattle, borecic 
acid, borax, salicylic odd. 
Tumeric and Martin's yellow, 
saffron. 

Salts of tin, alum. 

Infested with parasites, diseased. 
Refuse pork Oi&hle to produce 
trtcblDse). 

Salts of copper and alum.... 

Aniline colors, gelatin, preserva¬ 
tives. 

Cayenne pepper,artificial essence. 

Saltoof copper and alum. 

Salts of tin, salts of alum, salts of 
lead, terra alba, glue, sand, 
gypnim. (Putrid blood is 
oftdi used to purify it) 

Simps. 1 Saits of dn, alum. 


Macaroni. 


Molasses. 

Meat. 

Oleomai^arine 


Pickles.. 
Preserves 


Rum . 
Pease. 
Sugars 


Fraudulent adulterants (oosunercial frauds 
not poisonous). 


Burnt sugar, licorice, tmacle, glucose, quas¬ 
sia, coriander, carraway seed, cayenne 
pepper, soda, salt (to increase thirst) arti- 
nclal caibonic acid gas, grains other than 
barley. As there u no standard, it Is 
doubtful whether the last is an adulterant, 
many preferring rice to malt beer. Beer 
is often not properly aged, artificial clari¬ 
fying. 

Skim milk (for whole cream), oleomarga¬ 
rine, cotton-oil, etc., false coloring, and 
laid. » 

Excess of water, inferior goods, damaged 
goods. 


Glucose (this article Is now generally used, 
and when properly made is not injurious), 
starch, flour, grape sugar. 


Imitation beans (both green and roasted), 
pease, beans, chicory, rye, cfaefus, almond 
shells treated with molasses and roasted, 
poliriilng, burnishing, weighting with 
water, acorns, burnt sugar, pea hulls. 


Animal fate, starch, flour, sugar, and cara¬ 
mel. 

Cornstarch, flour. 

Flour, salt, ship bread, Indian meal, groond 
beans and pease, flour, and tumeric 
(These adulterations will apply to all 
adulterations of spice, with slfght varia¬ 
tions.) Many spices are simply of the 
above ingrediente, with a very small por¬ 
tion of the real product and a good deal 
flavoring extracu. 

Pease, ground rice, com meal, fiourine, and 
product of glycerin. 

Water, sugar. 

This article is probably one of the most ex¬ 
tensively used adulterants in the country. 
When pure, Ido not believe it to be injuri- 
oustonealtb. It Is used to adulterate tnc 
following; Sugar, cane and maple rirups, 
molasses, jellies, jams, conf^tlonery, 
vinegar, liquor, wines, honey, beer. It is 
used for eaxes, sauces, and tobacco. 

Starch, st^rin, salt, cotton-seed oil, and 
water. 

Glucose, gelatin, jelly made from refuse 
frait, cores, and parfigs. 

Buttermilk, skim milk, cornstarch. 

Yellow lakes, flour, cayenne, mustard col¬ 
ored with turmeric, diluted with starch, 
wheat, and rice flour. 

Burnt sugar, annotto, calves’ brains. 

o 


Glucose, simps. 

Bone fate, candle grease, soap grease, horse 
fat 

Poor vinegar, poor spices. 

Apples, pumpkins, molasses, glucose. 


Grape sugar, flour, starch, rice flour, oeaii 
dust, 

•9 

OlucoK, dextrin. 
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Name. 


Fraudulent, poisonous, and dele* 
terious adulterants. 


Fraudulent adulterants (commercial frauds 
not poisonous). 


Tea 


Vinegar 


Wines 


Prussian blue, plumbago gum, 
alum, weighting, nitric acid, 
sand, soapstone, china clay, 
WPeum. 

Sulphuric,hydrochloric, pyrolig¬ 
neous acids, alum. 

Aniline colors, crude brandy, arti¬ 
ficial essences, and coloring 
matter. 


Foreign leaves, spent tea, leaves dried over, 
inimor qualities. 


Burnt sugar, water, wine, and meal vinegars 
colored and sold In imitation of cider 
vinegar. 


Arrowroot. 

Ciotton-sced oil 

(Cloves. 

Ginger. 

Honey. 

Horse-radish .. 

isinglass. 

l^mento. 

Sago. 

White pepper.. 


Other starches which do not have same 
hygiene effect. 

Used extensively for oleo, lard, butter, olive 
oil, etc. 

Arrowroot, B. D., etc. 

Turmeric, cayenne pepper, mustard, inferior 
and refuse ginger. 

Glucose, sugar, sirups, mola^es, and raw 
sugar. 

Tuimps. 

Gelatin. 

Ship bread. 

Potato starch. 

Starch, flour. 


Exhibit 3. 

English food laws prevent the sale of haHng powders containing alwn, 

A Fkw Cases from a Recori) op 64 Recent Cases ok Prosecution under the Sale 
OF Food and Drugs Act.—Dependants Convicted and Fined.—The Traffic in 
Alum Powders Suppressed. 


LAWS AFFECTING ALUM BAKING 1*()WJ>KR8 IN ENGLAND. 

Under the sale of food and dmgs act of 1875, baking powders were regardetl as 
food, and convictions were had for the sale of sutjh articles when found to contain 
alum or other adulterant detrimental to health. 

In 1894 the Court of Queen’s Bench decided that baking powder was not an article 
of food in the meaning of the sale of food and drugs act, so the further prosecution 
of parties for selling alum baking powders was of necessity suspended. This, how¬ 
ever, did not affect the operation of the law to prevent the sale of flour or any article of 
food which should be found adulterated with alum. 

This defect in the Jaw was remedied by the sale of food and drugs act of 1899, which 
took effect January 1, 1900, This act extended the definition of “food” so as to 
include “any article which ordinarily enters into or is used in the composition or 
preparation of human food,” and therefore baking powder is again l^Uya food 
whose sale, when mixed w’ith alum or other adulterant, is a misdemeanor. 

The reports here copied from the lA»ndon Grocer show tliat prosecutions against 
parties for selling baking powders containing alum were taken up a few weeks edter 
tfie law went into effect, and continued until January, 1901, since which time there 
in l)ut one case reported. The reputed convictions which were liad under the evi- 
ueuce of health officers and physicians that alum l>aking powders were detrimental 
to health, and the imposition or penalties more or less severe, have almost entirely 
suppressed the sale of these articles in Great Britain. 

PROSECUTIONS UNDER THE SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT. 

Fined £S for selling alum baking })owder, 

[London (England) Grocer, March 8, 1900.] 

At Chippenham, Wilts, on Thursday, John Henry Harding, grocer, of Bath and 
Uhippenham, was charged with selling food to the prejudice of the purchaser. The 
prweedings were taken by Inepector Smith, for the Wilts County council, under 
H(^ction 6 of the act of 1875. Mr. Bevir app^red for the council. Defendant was 
not legally represented. Mr. Bevir said that on January 23 Mr. Smith caused to be 
purcliased at the defendant’s shop in the Market place, Chippenham, a packet of 
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baking powder labeled “Alpine Baking Powder,” prepared by A. Matthews of 67 
High street, Plymouth. No doubt Mr. Harding bought and sold the article in ques¬ 
tion in the ordinary course of trade, but it was sold to the prejudice of the purchaser 
and was not of the quality demand^. The analysis showed that there was at least 
14 per cent of alum m it. The label stated that the article was most nutritious and 
a ^^t preventive of indigestion, but the analysis proved that to be diametrically 
untrue. This was not a fancied complaint, but one that went to the root of the case 
meant to be dealt with by the act; 14 per cent of alum, if used in baking a 2-pound 
loaf, meant that there would be about SOgrains of alum in it. The act was specially 
pas^ to protect purchasers, and to enable them to get an honest article; it put on 
the retailer the responsibility of selling an honest article. The retailers bought this 
article very cheap, and the purchaser did not get what he wanted. For instance, 
baking powder should contain tartaric acid, which cost about £5 per hundredweight, 
while alum cost about 6 shillings. Mr. Harding adinittiHi selling the powder. He 
said he had no Idea that it was adulterated, and bought it at a fair commercial price. 
The chairman said they would take it that the defendant was ignorant of the ingre¬ 
dients, but he should not sell an article as described unless he got a guaranty. That 
was the first case that had come before them; but they wished to point out that the 
whole onus fell on the retailer. For the benefit and protection of the public they 
were obliged to administer the law, but they would in this case only inflict the initi¬ 
ated penalty of £3, to include costs. This was not to be taken as a criterion in 
furtber cases. Mr. Harding said be wished it to bo distinctly known that this was 
not a cheap article, and it was sold as bought. 

Manufacturer and dealer Mi responsible. 

[Lomlon (Engltind) Omcor, March 17,1900.] 

At Swindon police court, on Thursday, Arthur ^V. Burson, grocer, of Bridge 
street, Swindon, trading as Freeth & Son, was charged with selling 3 packets of bak¬ 
ing powder which contained 20 per cent of alum, on February 2. Mr. H. Bevir 
prosecuted on behalf of the county council, and the defendant was represented by 
Mr. E. Withy. In opening the case Mr. Bevir said it was taken under section 3 of 
the food and drugs act, and was a section under which the bench had not previously 
had to deal. It was somewhat different from section 6, under which so many prose¬ 
cutions had been taken. It was a section which rendercti it penal to mix with any 
article of food an ingredient which rendered that article injurious to health. Over¬ 
whelming medical evidence could lie adduced to prove that alum was injurious. 
This order concerning liaking powder and alum received royal sanction last August; 
therefore he contended the dealers had ample opportunity to jmt themselves right. 
Inspector Smith gave evidence as to purchasing the sample from the defendant, and 
submitting it for analysis. This showed that the sample submitted contained at 
ieast 20 per cent of alum, 14 per cent of bicarbonate of soda, and 66 per cent of fari¬ 
naceous matter. By Mr. Withy; “He had never given notice to the defendant 
about the change in the act, as he was not bound to do so.” Dr. Bernard Dyer gave 
evidence to the effect that he had examined the sample and gave the atiove certificate. 
The cost of alum was very slight, whereas flie proper ingredient—^tartaric acid—was 
very expensive. Dr. Tubb Thomas, the Wilts County council medical oflBcer, gave 
evidence concerning the effect of alum on the human system, remarking that its 
continual use was really dangerous. The bench decided to fine defendant 1 shilling 
and costs. 

Edward J. Nation, Bedcross Works, St. Phillips, Bristol, was chareed with apply¬ 
ing a false trade description to 6 gross packets of baking powder, delivered to A. W. 
Burson, grocer, Swindon, in August last. Mr. Withy defended, and pleaded not 
guilty. Mr. Bevir, in opening, pointed out the serious nature of the case, which 
showed a serious breach of the merchandise marks act. The description was false 
when it said that it was a preparation to prevent indigestion. He called Arthur 
William Burson, who said that in August, 1899, he purchased 5 gross of baking 
powder from the defendant, and the 3 packets sold to tne inspetor in February last 
were from the consignment. He had sold nearly 4 gross of the consignment, the 
remainder being packeii ready to be returned. Dr. Bernard Dyer said he analyzed 
a sample of this Imking powder and found ittocontain at least one-fifth part of alum. 
That quantity was injurious to health. Alum did not prevent indigestion, but, on 
the contrary, caused ik The description on the label was incorrect, and if the prep¬ 
aration was used it was likely to cause serious indigestion. Dr. Tubb Thomas con¬ 
firmed this evidence, and said, that the continnedaise of this powder would be very 
serious. It was absolutely incorrect to say that tbe preparation was a preventiw 
of indigestion, and he considered it to lie a very harmful pr^ration to be sold. 
Mr. Withy agreed that the description was merely a commerdm “puffery,” which 
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ww seen in hundreds of advertisements evepr day. He asked them to treat it as 
such, and not as part of the trade description. The words complained of were: 
“ Nation’s American Baking Powder. This is an alum preparation which prevents 
indigestion.” The bench retired for consultation, and on their return the chairman 
said they had carefully considered the matter, and did not think they wore justified 
in convicting. They believed a gross fraud had been committed, and as they were 
unable to touch the wholesale man they should increase the fine on the retailer in 
the previous case (Mr, Burson) to £1. 

Ahm powders spedaily dangerous to children.—Pined AS, 

[Loudon (England) Qrocer, May 5,1900.) 

At Bradford-on-Avon police court, William Orchard, grocer, Newton, Bradford; 
Annie Jones, grocer, Silver street, Bradfonl; Edwani Mock, grocer, St. Maigaret 
street, Bradford; and Ernest Slade, grocer, Bradford, were all summoned for selling 
taking powder adulterated with alum. The powder contained alum ranging froin 
20 to 37 per cent, and Dr. Tubb Thomas, county medkal officttr, stated that alum in 
taking powder was injurious to health. It was used solely to increase the profits of 
the manufacturers, and to enable them to jmt large iiackets for the money on the 
market. It was specially injurious to the tanoa of young children, and caused 
their teeth to become brittle. In each ca.se it was urged that the powder was sold 
exactly as taught from the makers; hut for the prosiKUtion it was contended that 
that was neither a legal defense nor a moral excuse, as it was a tradesman’s duty to 
ascertain whether an article was genuine. M r. tOade, whose sample contained 37 
|wr rent of alum, was fined £2 and costs; the other defendants were each fined 10 
shillings, including costs. 

Jguoroiur no har.—Dealer Jined. 

(I/>n<lou (BnglaiKl) ({roeer, May 12,1900.) 

At Salisbury, on Tuesilay, Samuel Mitchell, grocer, liedlynch, near Salisbury, was 
summoned for selling baking powder not of the nature, (|uality, ami substance of the 
article demanded'. Inspector Beardsley saiil that defendant Wfis summoned for sell¬ 
ing taking powder which was adulterated with alum, w'hich was a foreign ingredient 
to taking powder. Mr. Mitchell had not mixed up the powder himself, or it would 
have taen a very much more serious affair for him. Baking powder did not come 
within the scope of the act until January of this year, and previous to that many 
linns, knowing that they could not ta procmled against, had used alum, which cost 
3(1. per pound, instead of the proper ingredient, tartaric acid, which cost Is. fid. per 
pound. The analysis showed that the taking jwwder was made up of quite 19 jMirts 
|ier rent of alum, which in the analyst’s opinion was a substanre injurious to health. 
Mr. Mitchell said he bought the jwwder in November last, and not taing ati analyst 
he did not know hut that it was pure. The Earl of Radnor asked whether any notice 
had taen given shopkeepers as to the new act. Inspector Beardsley replied that 
there were notices in the trade papers. A notice apreared in the principal trade 
journal. The Grocer. Mr. Mitchell contended that all the shops in Downton were 
selling the same article, ami that the grocers there had not been proceeded against. 
The Earl of Radnor said he was very sorry, but it was defendant’s duty to comply 
with the acts of Parliament. People who conducted a business must see that they 
complied with both old and new acts of Parliament, and the bench had decided to 
line defendant 10 shillii^ and costs. Mr. Mitchell: “That is tor being a grocer.” 
The Earl of Radnor: “That is what you make your living at.” Mr. Mitchell: “I 
have got a terrible hard job to do it.” 

Pood inspection report.—Alumfimtdulently used in egg and, hdHng powders. 
[London (England) Orocer, August 11,1900.) 

Baking powder. —Mr. E. W. T. Jones, F. I. 0., reports to the sanitary committee 
of the Staffordshire County councii that of 6 samples of baking powder analysed, 3 
were found to contain alum, 2 of them to the extent of 40 per cent. There is no 
doubt that medical opinion generally is that alum in food interferes with digestion, 
and that, at least to tois extent, it is injurious to health. 

. powder.—This, of course, la a misnomer, but I suppose the public underetaigl 
>t is not derived f-mm eggs, but only gives a relor as if e^ge were used. It is in fact 
only colored baking powder, the coloring matter being generally turmeric. Alpm in 
this is as bad as in baking powder, and of the 8 samples analyzed 3 contained it, 2 to 
the extent of 40 per cent 

762 - 46 
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Leicutenhire County analygt.—Alum powders exceedingly deklerUm. 

[London (England) Orocer, August 18,1900.] 

The Leicegteishire County analyst, in his report for the quarter ending June SO, 
says he made 103 analyses. The samples comprised 28 of baking powder, 15 of 
golden gimp, 3 of milk, 28 of oatmeal, and 20 of whisky. Of these 96 were genuine 
and 7 were Eidulterated. The latter consisted of 2 samples of golden sirup, 1 sample 
of oatmeal, 1 sample of whisky, and 3 of baking powder. The 2 samples of golden 
simp were adulterated with glucose sirup derived from starch in the proportions of 
60 per cent and 75 per cent, respectively. The sample of oatmeal contained 10 per 
cent of flour derived from other grain than oats, and the sample of whisky was 2 
proof degrees below the minimum legal strength. Tlje 3 samples of baking powder 
belonged to the very objectionable class of alum baking powers, containing in round 
numl^ one-third of their weight of alum. Baking powder, pro^rly made, con¬ 
sists of a mixture of starch (such as ground rice or corn flour) with bicarbonate of 
soda and tartaric acid, the object of the tartaric acid being to liberate the earbonic 
acid of the bicarbonate of soda and produce effervescence when the powder is mois¬ 
tened. Bor a number of years (the report goes on to say) a nefarious trade has been 
carried on by the sale of cheap baking powders in which the tartaric acid has been 
replaced by a mucn cheaper substance—alum. Alum is a substance the constant use 
of which in food must be regarded as exceedingly deleterious to health, as it has a 
specific eflect on the digestive oigans. Under the sale of food and drugs act of 1875, 
it was held, on appeal to the high court, that baking powder was not in itself an 
article of food, but only an ingredient sold for mixing with food, and that it, there¬ 
fore, did not fall within the scope of the act. In the amending act of Parliament, 
pasaed last year, a special clause was introduceil to deal with cases of this kind, and 
as a consequence it is now possible to stop the sale of this objectionable kind of bak¬ 
ing powder. It is satisfactory to find that out of 28 samples taken in the various 
divisions of the county no le.ss than 25 were free from alum; and having regard to 
the very' wide-spread trade in alum baking powder which prevailed all over the 
country until the passing of the present act, there can be little doubt that the whole¬ 
sale houses, in anticipation of the well-known vigilance of the inspectors, promptly 
“called in ” from the retail dealers, in most ca^, any unsold stock that might be 
in hand of such powder. 

Alum decreases circulation of blood. 

[London (England) Grocer, October 20,1900.1 

At Birmingham, yesterday week, Thomas Porks, 63 Bordesley street, was charged 
with selling baking powiler containing alum. Mr. Nadin prosecuted on b^alf of the 
health committee. Dr. Hill, who certified that the baking powder contained 25 per 
Cent of alum, said the alum acted as a powerful astringent. It coagulated the albii- 
raen on the tissues of the stomach and decreased the circulation of the blood. Its use 
in baking powder was universally condemned by members of the medical profession. 
It was employed by manufacturers because it was cheaper than tartaric acid. A fine 
of lOs. and costs was imposed. 

Mary Ann Greenfield, 48 Ashted row, was similarly summoned. Defendant said 
she was unaware that she was committing any offense. She did not know what the 
baking powder contained, but sold it exactly as she received it. The bench accepted 
the explanation, and said they did not think the woman was to blame. No douDt a 
great deal of baking powder was being sold with alum in it, and they hoped these 
cases would be a warning. Baking powder must be pure powder, and not a mixture 
which was injurious to health. The defendant was dismissed with a caution. 

Scientific teetimony condemns alum—Manufacturer fined. 

[Loudon (England) Grocer, May 11,1901.] 

On Wednesday, at Norwich, J. J. Willsea, baking-powder manufacturer. Timber- 
hill )3tieet, was summoned for selling liaking powder containing crystallized alum, to 
the injury of the public health. The deputy town clerk prosecuted. Defendantsaid 
he admitted the use of alum, but did not wish the quantity stated. He contended it 
was notinjnrious to health. The chairman said the prosecution could conduct.thc 
case in their own way. Defendant said a similar application was made at Cambridge 
in 1880, and granted by the recorder. The deputy, town clerk said that on April 10 
Mr. Brooks Ixmght a i^ket of defendant’s powder. Baking-powder manufacturers 
generally had ceased to use alum in the manufacture and had,^used tartaric acul 
inst^aL The defendant, however, still continued to use alum^ his reason no doubt 
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being that it was necessary to have some such ingredient as alum or tartaric acid to 
create carbonic-acid gas. Alum cost only 68. a hundredweight, whereas tartaric acid 
£4 a hundredweight. Defendant objected to that statement, as the cost had 
nettling to do with its neing injurious to health. Mr. Brooks gave evidence as to 
purchasing a penny packetof powder at the defendant's shop, and also produced the 
UW on the jacket. Defendant: “Yes; apenny fora quarterof abound.” Defend¬ 
ant contendw that alum was necessary for the potency of the article. Mr. Sutton, 
the public analyst, stated that the sample contained 37 per cent of crystallized alum. 
In bis opinion alum was a substance injurious to health, and should not be vised as 
an ingredient in any article used for food or preparation of food. The direction on 
the label stated that 1 teaspoon'ulof the poitder should bo used fora jiound of flour. 
That would mean 430 grains for a 4-pound loaf, and 180 of those grains would be 
alum. Cross-examined; Such baking powder was formerly extensively manufactured 
in the city, but then no steps were taken, as baking jiowder was not regarded as an 
article of food. It was not so regarded till January, 1900. He had never heard of a 
case of illness or death from the use of such baking jmwder. Before baking powder 
was included as a food he had found from 20 to 45 iKsr cent of alum in it, but 37 per 
cent was alwve the average. Defendant stated that the witness’s father gave evi¬ 
dence at Cambridge in 18®, and stated that he preferred the kind of baking powder 
in question to any other, and that all his family and the household used it. Dr. 
Cooper Pattin, medical officer of health, said his experience of alum in food was not 
extensive, but mixed to the extent of 37 per rent in baking powder he considered it 
was injurious. Cross-examined; Cartionate of soila was not, in his opinion, an anti¬ 
dote toalum. He never had had acaseof persons being injured through using alum 
tiaking powder. Defendant contendeil that carbonate of soda destroyM alum. The 
powderWl been used for 60 years. Dr. Burton Fanning ssiid it was generally admit¬ 
ted that when alum was given for a long time there were unfavorable results. Cross- 
examined: If mix«l with carbonate of sorla it would leave one of its salts, and would 
still be injurious to health. A certain dose usevl over a certain time was capable of 
producing injury. In defense, Mr. Willsea said he had made the jiowder for 19 years 
and had never received any complaint. Defendant asked why the statement as to 
the cost of the article was introduced. The chairman said that that had nothing to 
do with the matter. Defendant stated that he hail rerresponded with several medi¬ 
cal gentlemen in London and liad receivwl communications from them. He thought 
that would show that he had attemjrted to find out what was right. The local gov¬ 
ernment board, in reply to a letter from him, said they could not undertake to advise 
him on the use of alum in liaking powder. There was a committee sitting on these 
matters, he stated, and they had not yet reported. He contended that alum was not 
injurious to health. He had manufactured baking powder in the same way for 18 
years without complaint, and had received thousands of testimonials. Witness had 
read the case of Phillips c. Ward, at Cambridge in 1880, at which Mr. F. Sutton was 
called as a witness, and he stated that he had used the baking powder which con¬ 
tained alum to the amount of 40 per rent, and warmly advocated the use of it. His 
opinion was fully indorsed by 2 doctors, 1 from the home office. Mr. B. Lee Bliss 
stated that he was in the baking-powder trade up to 15 years ago. Medical ^ntle- 
men had never been able to point out asingle vase of injury through the use of alum. 
The ehmrman stated that the majority of the bench were of opinion that the mixing 
of alum in baking powder was injurious to health, but in view of the diversity of 
opinion that seemed to exist on the subject the defendant niiglit have been misled. 
They thought a nominal fine would meet the case, and inflicted a fine of 6s., without 
costs. 


Exhibit 4. 

Application blank, 

-, 190-. 

American Bakino Powder Association, 

Toutmend Building, New York Cdg, 

Gentlemen :-hereby tender-application for membership ip the Ameri¬ 
can Baking Powder Association, Class-. 

—;— agree, if elected, to pay the annual dues in advance and the assessments as 

provided m the eonstitntton and by-laws. -have instructed Messrs. —^— 

-, from whom-purchase exsiccated plum, to draw upon —;— monthly 

at the rate of 10 cents per hundred pounds on the quantity shipped during the pre- 
ceding month. -^naveinstructed Messrs.-, from whom-- pur¬ 

chase phosphate, to draw upon -— at the rate of 6 cents per hundred pounds on 
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the quantity shipped during the preceding month. The amount bo collected by the 
manufacturers to be remitted monthly to the secretary-treasurer of the American 
Baking Powder Association as-assessment. 

It is understood that manufacturers of material shall not disclose to the Emx;iation 

the amount of the assessment levied on-, but shall remit the sum collected 

together with that received from other members. 

Yours, very truly, 


MBMBEKSRir. 

MembersBip shall consist of two clashes, A and B. Active members shall be manu¬ 
facturers of baking powder. Manufacturers of material shall be invited to all meetings 
and given the privileges of the floor. • 

Applications for membership shall go before the executive committee, and with 
their approval the apidicants shall be enrolled as members. 

DUES. 

The dues for Class A shall be fifty (50) dollars per annum; the dues for Class B 
shall be twenty-five (25) dollars per annum. Members of Cla» B shall declare in 
writing that their groaj annual sales of baking powder do not exceed ten thousand 
(10,000) dollars. 

ASSESSMENTS. 

Assessments shall be levied upon the memliership in proportion to the amount 
of exsiccated alum and phosphate tised by them. The assessment shall l)e 10 cente 
on each 100 pounds of exsiccated alum ancl 5 cents on each 100 pounds of phosphate 
purchased. 


AJJidarit of IK J. KeMey. 

County ok New Yonx, 

D. J. Kelley, lieing duly sworn, deposes and says: 

Supplementing the sworn statement which I have submitted to the Industrial Com¬ 
mission relative to the efforts made! by the National Health Society (of which I am 
the president) to prevent the use of alum and other poisonous and deleterious adul¬ 
terants of food stuffs, I beg to answer the further inquiries of the commission as 
follows: 

The officers of the National Health Society are as follows: President and treasurer, 
D. J. Kelley; secretary, J. J. (Cunningham, esq., of 32 Nassau street. New York. 

The yearly income of the society thus far has not exceeded f6,000. The number 
of contributors to the society is 100, and no single contributor has given more than 
$500. I do not feel at liberty to give the names of contributors, but will state that 
the chief sources upon which the society relies for its funds, aside from those philan- 
thropically inclined, who can be counted spon to support every erganization devoted 
to the public welfare, are two—the grocery trade (which is burdened with the adul¬ 
teration evil) and manufacturers of pure-food stufb who are alive to the demoralizing 
influence both upon trade conditions and public health of the cheap adulterants with 
which the country is flooded. 

The commercial interest of the grocery trade in honest food stuffs lies in the fact 
that there is not a living profit in handling adulterated articles. .Mum baking pow¬ 
ders afford an illustration. They are turned out so cheaply, as a result of suDsti- 
tuting alum for the wholesome but higher priced cream of tartar, that many peM)lc 
with small capital are induced to become manufacturers by the alluring profits. 
Intense competition results. First comes further adulteration, such as substituting 
clay and other earthy materials in place of com starch. Next comes price cutting 
to a point where the groceryman’s profit is practically wiped out In addition he 
has to deal with the complaints of customers, as each new brand fails to live up to 
the claims made for it However, by dint of prize devices, advertising schemes, and 
falling prices, a certain demand is maintained for these goods, be they ever so 
unwholesome, and the grocer hp.. to meet It Against this state of affairs the gro- 
ceryman vainly strumles. 

Alum baking powders are only one instance of an agmvated situation, one that is 
constantly growing worse. Individuals can do jjttle tooetter these conditions, wort 
ing alone. Concentrated, watchful, and intelli^t efforts are required to banish 
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these dishonest and deleterious articles of trade. The National Health Society 
furnishes a medium whereby these scattered forces can work together for this com¬ 
mon purpose. The society watches legislation, furthering that in the interest of 
pure tooa and opposing that which seeks secretly to let down the bars; it warns the 
public and puts it on its guard against deception; it fights the battles of those who 
would be powerless alone. 

Thus, the support of the National Health Society by the grocery trade, a support 
constantly increasing, is readily understood. 

The society’s other financial reliance, that of the producers of honest and pure 
food stufe, have obvious reason to contribute to its maintenance. Take the ease of 
a concern putting up green pease—the honest article. Where State laws permit and 
health boards connive at the sale of the cheap, adulterated article—dried pease sofb 
ened and colored with a solution of copper salts (a rank poison)—what hope is there 
for the honest manufacturer, to say nothing of the deceived public? So with tlie 
adulterated substitutes for or imitations of sugars, molasses, pepper, tea and coffee, 
flour, mustard, pickles, and the rest. Some one is needed to ferret out these cases, 
prosecute the guilty, and make the various health boards. State- and local, do their 
full duty. This is the field of the National Health Society, and that the work may 
be constantly more effective and that its scope may be hfoadened, the society docs 
not hesitate to ask the support, not only of those financially interested, but of the 
public generally, which, in spite of existing pure-food laws, is so deceived and 
imposeii upon by adulterated food stuffs. 

(bntributions to the National Health Society take the form either of donation or 
subscription to one or more shares of its stock, for, as appears from the certificate of 
incorporation which is hereto annexed, marked “Exhibit A,” the society is organ¬ 
ized under the stock corporations law instead of the memliership corporations law. 
This facilitates voting by proxy and precludes any iiecuniary liability of suKscriljers 
in connection with any of Uio society’s undertakings. The capital stock is nomi¬ 
nally f5,0(X), but may be increased as requirements of the society and its work 
demand. 

A copy of the society’s by-laws is hereto annexed, pursuant to the request of this 
(snumission, and marked “Exhibit B.” They are in the usual form, with the 
exception that the stockholders have tlio power at any time to remove the directors. 
This insures the conduct of tlie society strictly in aieordance with the wishes of 
those who support it. 

I). J. Kellkv. 

Sworn to before me this 12th day of August, liHIl. 

[seal.] H. P. Walker, 

Nobiry PitUk, New York Ommiy. 


EXHIBIT A. 

Certijkaie of incorpvraliim of the NalUmal Health Society. 

The undersigned, all of whom are of full age, citizens of the United States, and 
citizens of and residents in the State of New York, being desirous of forming them¬ 
selves into a corporation, pursuant to chapter 41 of the general laws, do hereby certify: 

I. The name of the proposed corporation is the National Health Society. 

II. The purposes for wnich this corporation is to lie formed are to carry on the 
buriness of publishing and circulating throughout the United States pamphlets, peri¬ 
odicals, books, and other forms of literature relating to and designed to promote the 
use of pure food and discourage the manufacture, sale, and use of mlulterated articles 
of diet, and to collect evidence of and assist in every lawful manner prosecutions for 
violations of the laws of the several States of the United States in relation to the man¬ 
ufacture, sale, and use of adulterated articles of diet. 

III. The amount of the capital stock is to bo $6,000. 

IV. The number of shares of which the capM stock shall consist shall be 50, of 
llOOeach; and theamountof capital with which this corporation shall begin business 
is $500. 

, V. The place in which its principal business oflice is to be located is the city of 
New York) 

yi. Its duration is to be 60 years. 

VII. The number of its directors is to be 3, unless increased to not more than 13, 
pursuant to law. 
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VIII. The names and postofflce addresses of the directors for the first year are as 
follows: 

Daniel J. Kelley, 31 East Seventeenth street, New York City; 

Clarence J. Sheam, 32 Liberty street. New York City; 

Joseph J. Cunningham, 32 Liberty street. New York City. 

IX. The names and post-office addresses of the subscribers and a statement of the 
number of shares of stock which each agrees to take in the corporation are: 

Daniel J. Kelley, 31 East Seventeenth street. New York City, 3 shares; 

Clarence J. Shearn, 32 Liberty street. New York Oty, 1 share; 

Joseph J. Cunningham, .32 Liberty street. New York City, 1 share. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals this-day of July, 

1900. , 

Danisi. j. Kelusv. [seal.] 
Clakencb j. Sheark. [seal.] 

• Joseph J. Cunningham, [seal.] 


County op New York, ss; 

On this-day of July, in the year 1900, before me personally came Daniel J. 

Kelley, Clarence J. Sheam, and Joseph J. Cunningham, tome known and known to 
me to be the individuals described in and who ezecutM the foregoing instrument, 
and they severally acknowledged to me that they executed the same. 


K.'fHIBIT B. 

Sy-lawn of the NalioruU lleallh Sodely. 

Article I.— THredom. 

1. The number of directors of this society shall be 3, unless increased as provided by 

law, all of whom shall be elected by ballot by the stockholders, who shall attend in 
person or by proxy at the annual meeting of the society, and each director shall be 
elected to serve for the term of one year, or until said term is sooner terminated, as 
hereinafter provided. , 

2. Any director may be removed upon a majority vote of the stockholders of the 
societo at a meeting duly called. 

3. Vacancies in the board of directors occurring during the year, except in cases of 
removal, as hereinafter provided for, shall be filled by a majority vote of the remain¬ 
ing members of the board at any regular meeting of the board or at any special meet¬ 
ing called for the purpose of filling such vacancy. Vacancies caused by removal shall 
be filled by a majority vote of the stockholders of the society at the meeting at which 
the removal takes place. 

4. The board of directors shall meet whenever called together by the president. 
On the written r^uest of any director the secretary shall call a special meeting of the 
board. A majority of the board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

Article II.— Officers. 

1. The board of directors, immediately after each annual meeting, shall elect by 
ballot from amonig their own number ofilcers of the society for the ensuing year, and 
a majority vote of the whole board of directors present shall be necessary for the 
election of each of £&id officers. 

2. The officers of the society shall be president, secretary, and treasurer. If 
deemed desirable, the offices of secretary and treasurer shall be filled by one person. 

3. The president shall preside at all meetinra of the board of directors, and shall 
act as temporary chairman at and call to older meetings of the stockholders, and 
shall, under the control of the directors of the society, have the general management 
of the affairs and shall perform all the duties incident to his office. 

4. The treasurer shall have the custody of and be responsible for all moneys, papers, 
books, uid accounts of the society, save only such as are hereinafter directea to be 
kept by the secretary, subject always to the control of the board of directors. 

0 . Tne secretary snail keep a record, in proper books provided for that purpose, of 
all meetings and proceeding of the board of directors and also all minutes of the 
stockholders’ meeting. He shall attend to the gi^g and serving of all notices of 
the society, and shaU in general do and perform au the duties pertaining to bis 
office. • 
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6. Vacancies amone tlie officers of the society during tlie year may be filled bj; a 
majority vote of the directors at any regular meeting of the board or at any special 
meeting called for the purpose of filling such vacancy. 

Abticlb JII.— Meetings. 

1. The annual meeting of the society shall be held at the office of the society on 
the first Thursday of January in each year, and the secretary shall send, through the 
post-office, at least 10 days before such meeting, a notice tnereof addressed to each 
stockholder at his last-known iwst-office address. 

2. Special meetings of stockholders, other than those regulated by statute, ntay be 
called by the board of directors upon 5 days’ notice to each stockholder of record. 
Such notice shall contain a statement of the business to be transacted at such meet¬ 
ing, and shall be served personally or be sent through the post-office addressed per¬ 
sonally to each stockholder at his last-known address. The directors shall also call 
upon like notice a .special meeting of stockholders whenever stockholders represent¬ 
ing one-third of the capital stock of the society require it. 

3. At all meetings of stockholders, except where it is otherwise required by law, it 
shall be necessary that stockholders representing in person or by proxy a majority 
of the capital stock shall be present to constitute a quorum. 

■Vrtici.k tv . —Amendments. 

1. These by-laws may lie amended at any annual or special meeting of stockholders 
called in conformity witli Article III, uiion a majority vote of the stockholders 
present at such meeting. 



THE BOEAX COMBINATION. 


STATEMENT OE JOHN H. WHEELEH, 

Prmdenl of tho Western Mineral Company and director of Die American Tartar Company. 

For several years I have been enf^aged in the manufacture and sale of borax and 
boradc acid. 1 am the president of the Western Mineral Company, which produces 
boracic acid; and vice-president of the Stauffer Chemical Companjf, which manufac¬ 
tures borax and boracic acid, as well a.s many other kinds of chemicals. 

My attention has been called to the testimony of Byron W. Holt, secretary of the 
tariff committee of the Reformed Club of New York City, in which he speaks of the 
borax indust^.' From my intimate acquaintance with that business it is plainly 
evident that Sir. Holt is misinformed in several iiarticnlars. First, there is not a 
monopoly in the production and sale of borax and boracic acid. During the past 4 
years the companies to which I belong have mined Imrates, and have invested many 
thousands of dollars in that business in connection with the following proi>ertiea: 
Kane Springs, Kern County, Cal.; Columbian Borate Minos, Tenderfoot Borate 
Mines, and Mulesfoot Borate Mines, Daggett, San Bernardino County, Cal.; Frazer 
Borate Mines, 60 miles west of Bakersfield, Ventura County. 

The production of all of these mines has been worked into borax and boracic acid, 
and sold entirely independently of the borax trust, with which thev had no connec¬ 
tion whatever, either in community of stockholding interest or in the form of agree¬ 
ments. Thg final preiiaration of tne.se products for the market is performed at Dag¬ 
gett, San Francisco, and Chicago. These products, amounting to several hundred 
carloads of boracic acid and liorax, have been sold in open and direct competition 
of the piwlucts of the Pacific Coast Borax Coinpaiij', and with other prodneerp of 
like goods. The products of the Ventura County mines continue to be thus sold. 
Several of the other properties mentioned have proved unprofitable, and have ten 
abandoned in spite of the aid granted to the business by the ))rcsent protective tariff. 

The Mulesfoot group of mines at Daggett, owned and worked by the Western 
Mineral Company of California, are, however, still in operation at a moderate profit. 
This property consists of an almost unlimiteii quantity of ore. Even w-itti the 
present protective tariff, we have been working for over 4 years with no profits 
up to a year ago. We have invested in thp plant and in its wosking $100,000 at 
least at Daggett. We have as yet declared no dividends, and the earnings do not 
as yet constitute a sufficient inducement to warrant any further extension of the 
plant. 

Mr. Holt stated that in the mining and manufacture of Ixirax, the labor employed 
was chiefly Indian and Chinese, at very low rates of w^es, $1 per day, or some 
such amount. The Western Mineral Company employs no Indian or.Chinese labor, 
except a cook, and two-thirds of the exiiense of this manufacture goes for wages. 
The wage rate varies somewhat, but a very conservative statement would place the 
average wage at more than $2.75 per day. Be-sides this work in my own plants, I 
am entirely familiar with all of the borax mines and the working of the borax and 
boracic acid plants in California and the West, and to my knowledge Indian and 
Chinese labor is no longer employed in any of them. It is poroible that in a very 
few eases, where the material is gathered from the desert plains instead of being 
mined, that Chinese and Indians are employed. Such plants, however, produce only 
a very small precentage, not more than 3 to 6 per cent at the outside, of the entire 
production of borax. In all of the regular mines and producing pro^rties, Ameri¬ 
can materials and workmen are used exclusively. All of the chemiems employed in 
the manufacture are made in California; the fuel is mined in New Mexico ana Cali¬ 
fornia. Any discontinuance of the work would throw out of employment a Isrg® 
number of American workingmen. * 


TU 


1 See page 667. 
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In all of my rather extensive experience with the borax-producing industry in the 
United States I have never found nor observed any borax-prodndn^ material avail¬ 
able at a cost as cheap as that named by Mr. Holt. This product is found practi¬ 
cally only in deserts and almost inaccessible regions, where the cost of labor, of tunber, 
and of transportation is abnormally high. In mo^ cases, at least, the production of 
borax in this country can not be cheap. In certain localities a rich ore, as that which 
is mined to a limited extent by the racific Coast Company and the Frazier Borate 
Mining Company, is found, but only in narrow streaks and in very limited quanti¬ 
ties. Most of the ore found is of a low grade, more easily mined and produced, such 
as that which is owned and worked by the Western Mineral Company. 

In my opinion any material reduction in the present import duties on borax or 
boracic acid would result in destroying a very laree part of the industry; at any rate 
certainly all that part of it in which the Western Mineral Company has any interest. 
The removal of the duty on the refined products would certainly succeed in trans¬ 
ferring that business to Europe. Even now a considerable trade is engaged in, par¬ 
ticularly with boracic acid, of which monthly imports are received in the United 
States. In Turkey the production is much cheaper than at any place in the United 
States, and the industry in this country certainly could not withstand the competition 
from the Turkish and other foreign mines. 

The American Tartar Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and the American Cream Tar¬ 
tar Company, of San Francisco, Cal., are producers of refined cream of tartar, and of 
tartaric acid, and have many hundtm thousand dollars invested in refiniim plants 
and its manufacture as well as in other tartar and chemical products. They sell 
practically all of the cream of tartar employed by manufacturers of cream of tartar 
baking powder who are not associated with the Royal Baking Powder Company. 
The attention of'the San Francisco factory is devoted almost exclusively to the refin¬ 
ing of California argols. Of the so-called independent manufacturers of baking pow¬ 
der, there are some 60 at least in the United States with whom the American Mriar 
Company does business. The Royal Baking Powder Company, through the Tartar 
Chemical Company, which it controls and which manufactures its cream of tartar, 
had made very viTOrons competition against the products manufactured by the com- 
lianies with which I am connected. For example, in California at one. time this 
company reduced the price of cream of tartar so low and increased the price of wine 
lees, the raw material from which cream of tartar is made, to so great an extent that 
the maigin between the raw material and the finished product was so small that the 
profits from the manufacture were destroyed and continue so at the present day. 
This same vigorous competition the American Tartar Company meets continually in 
its New Yorlc production, a comiictition so vigorous that, were it not for the by-protl- 
ucts, their whole buisness would be unprofitable. It is perhaps just to state also the 
independent baking powder companies are principally dependent upon the Ameri¬ 
can Tartar Company, of Brooklyn, and the American Cream Tartar Company, of 
Han Francisco, for toe material needed in their business. 

The tariff on refined cream of tartar is 6 cents per pound, that on tartaric acid_7 
cents per pound. Were it not for this tariff it would impossible to do business in 
tills country, unless foreign prices should change. At the present time cream of 
tartar somewhat inferior in grade is quoted as low as 16 cants in Montreal. In this 
mintry, owing to competition, the cream of tartar excels in excellence that refined 
in other countries and still it is selling at 19} cents just now, leaving no profit what¬ 
ever. There are occasional exports of tartaric acid of higher grade than that pro¬ 
duced abroad, inasmuch as this being manufactured in connection with cream of tar¬ 
tar and other products, is produced sometimes in quantities larger than the markets 
of this country demand. In consequence it is necessary at such times that the surplus 
be exported, at a price lower than the domestic. 

The writer knows of the sales and affairs of Schilling’s Best Baking Powder, a 
cream of tartar baking powder sold in competition with the Royal and other cream 
of tartar baking powders in the East and West. The price of this baking powder 
has been substantially the same as that of the Royal, though containing no starch 
and a higher percentage of cream of tartar than the Royal. A material difierence in 
the methods of sale are, however, noticeable. The expense which the Royal Bak¬ 
ing Powder Company has thought wise to put into extensive ^vertising has been, 
to a considerable extent at least, abridged in the sale of this rival powder, and the 
method has been adopted in its stead of giving larger discounts to retailers, who 
would thus be encoura^ to extend its sale among pnvate consumers as widely as 
pofsible by word of mouth instead of placards ana newspaper advertising. 

The greater marpn necessary to secure such effort from the retails, and the ten¬ 
dency among them to cut prices (thereby making such effort impossible) induces us 
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to persuade dealers to maintain the retail prices and thus secure for themselves liv¬ 
ing profits. Our retail customers are regularly asked to make a statement to the 
e^t that they will not sell below the regular price. 

John H. Whesleb. 

State of New York, County of Nm> York 
I, John H. Wheeler, do solemnly swear that in the abgve statement all matters 
coming within my own knowledge are true, and that all matters contained therein 
I believe to be true. 

John H. Wheeler. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of August, A. D. 1901. 


[seal.] 


» William Leahy, 

Commimoner of De^, 49, OUy of New York. 


STATEMENT OE EBANCIS HOWABD HinKEHBIS, 

President of the Columbia Mining and Chemical Company. 

L Francis Howard Huhpbris, do make oath and declare as follows: 

That I am the president and managing director of the Columbia Mining and Chem¬ 
ical Company, Limited. That an atetract of the remarks made by Mr. Ilolt’ on May 
11 has b^n Drought to my notice. That Mr. Holt’s evidence is, I am sure, uninten¬ 
tionally most misleading, and that his facts do not represent the present condition of 
the borax industry. That it is no “false and hypocritical plea that free borax would 
destroy the industry,” as far as we are concerned. That we have now been work¬ 
ing about 2 years; that we have spent about 1120,000; that up to now we have no 
profit, and it is only the expectation of so doing with the help of the present tariff 
which enables os to operate. That low-grade propositions, such as ours, require a 
large capital expended’before a profit can be made; that they requirea huge number 
of men to be employed, and an extensive plant, etc. That they would be compel le<l 
to close down with a lowered tariff. That whereas Mr. Holt states that “it has 
always been the policy of Mr. F. M. Smith to gobble up all of the new deposits which 
might prove of value,” that this is not Mr. Smith’s practice to-day, nor has it been 
so, at any rate during the last 2 years, iii which I have been in touch with the borax 
industry. Our own property, for example, was in the market and known to Mr. 
Smith when wc bought it. That our product does not pass through the hands of 
the Pacific Coast Borax Company, and that it is obtainable from us by anyone in the 
open market; that this fact is at variance with Mr. Holt’s remark. That whereas 
Mr. Holt infers that the trust has complete control of the borax mines in California 
and Nevada, that this is not the case, and that the remark of Senator Perkins before 
the Senate, that “there could be no monopoly of the borax fields of California and 
Nevada,” much more accurately represents the situation now existing. That Mr. 
Holt’s remarkable quotation about crude borax being exported and sold in Europe 
for 2 cents at a profit, and implying the truth of the same, is so contrary to the exMri- 
enceof anyone handling that product that doubtless its utter impowibility will be 
self-evident to your honorable body from listening to anyone who is faimliar with 
the present conditions and difficulties of its manufacture. 

That, whereas Mr. Holt says that “practically all of the labor employed in the 
borax beds was Chinese and Indians, hundreds of whom were working for fl a day,” 
apart from several other companies who, of ray own knowledge, only dhploy white 
labor, we have never employed either Chinese or Indians; that we nave never paid 
in w^es per man less than $2.50 a day, and for the most part $3; also that our 
machinery and material are entirely American products, and that all the money which 
we have spent or made has ^ne into American pockets. That I have seen and read 
the letter which Mr. Wheeler addressed to you; that I know the Western Mining 
Mineral Company thoroughly well, and that I cordially and thoroughly indorse all 
that he has said in that letter. That I am ready and glM at all times to reply to any 
question and to afford you any information for which you may ask. 

F. Howard Humphbis, M. D. 

Witness: 

A. B. Rhea. 


iSee this volume, p. 667,> 
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State of Oaufobnia, 

Qmnty of San Bernardino, es. 

On this 22(1 day of August, in the year 1901, before me, L. C. Currier, a iustice of 
the peace in and for the said San Bernardino County, personally appeared Francis 
Howard llumphris, personally known to me to be the person who is described in and 
whose name is subwribea to the within instrument, and acknowledged to me that 
he executed the same. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my private seal the 
day and year in this certificate first above written. 

[SEAL.] L. C. CURBISX, 

JvMice of the Peace. 


THE GLUCOSE COMBESTATIOlSr. 
STATEMENT OF S. T. BTITLEE, 

Vke-Presuknt and General Maimger of the Glucoite Sugar Refining Company. 

The Glucose Sugar Refining Company was organised August, 1897. It is composed 
of the following constituent companies; American Glucose Company, Peoria, Ill.; 
Chicago Sugar Refining Company, Chicago, III.; R(K;kford Sugar RefiningComrany, 
Ibxikford, Ill.; Peoria Grape Sugar Company, Peoria, III.; Davenport, Syrup Refin¬ 
ing Company, Davenport, Iowa; and Finnenich Manufacturing Company, Marshall¬ 
town, Iowa. 

There was no single promoter, but all leading interests were represented. 

In taking in these companies, the officers signed agreements not to engage in simi¬ 
lar line of business for a reasonable length of time. 

Since the organisation of the company there has been regularly paid on the pre¬ 
ferred stock 7 per cent per annum diviaonds; and on the common stock, after the 
first year, 6 j^r cent per annum dividends. 

The authorized capital stock of the Glucose Sugar Refining Company is J40,(X)O,00d— 
$26,000,000 common stock, $14,000,000 preferretl stock. Of this stock there has lieen 
issued $24,027,200 common, $13,638,300 preferred stock. No bonds have lieen issued 
nor any assumed in taking over the constituent companies. 

When the common stock receives 7 per cent [ler annum, the preferred and com¬ 
mon share alike in the distribution of any earnings over and above this amount. 

The chief reason which brought about the organization of the consolidated com- 
jrany was the very vigorous competition. For several years before the oiganization 
there had been little profit in the business, and for some of the companies no profit. 
One of them had paid no dividends for 12 years; another one which had been in 
existence a shorter time had never paid any dividends. It was thought that by the 
various economies which could be secured by concentration the business could be 
made reasonably profitable without increasing prices to the consumer. 

Some of the economies which have actually been effected have been as follows: 

By comparing the different plants one with another, and taking the best features 
of each, it has been possible to bring all of the plants up to the same high degree of 
efficiency as the biat Even the plant that was producing at the cheapest cost before 
the combination has, through the improvements made as a result of gathering ideas 
from the other plants, been enabled to produce at a cheaper cost than ever before. 
There have been, also, various improvements in the general method of production 
since the combination was made, not only decreasing the cost of production, but 
improving the quality of the product. The result of these improvements, particularly 
of those which were derived from the comparative study of the different plants, may 
be illustrated by the plant of the former American Glucose Company at Peoria. 
Before the oigamzation, with a daily capacity of 26,000 bushels of com, over 700 men 
were employed. At the present time, with a capacity of 30,000 bushels, less than 
600 men are needed. 

The outputs of the various factories have been, to a great extent, shaped to meet 
the demand.of the market, thereby enabling us to run same at their full capacity a 
greater number of months per annum than had previously been the case. 

The output of our Davenport plant has been increased over 60 per cent, and, owing 
to the nature of the product manufactured at this plant, the number of men have been 
increased over one-third of what was previously employed. Under the old manage- 
nent this factory ground about 7,000 to 8,000 bushels per day, and run on an average 
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of between 9 and 10 months out of each year. This same fcctory now grinds 12,000 
bushels per day and runs on an average of llj months tov year.' 

On account of the different locations the output of each factorjr is as nearly as powi- 
ble distributed in the territory most advantageous to each particular plant, thereby 
making large savings in freight by avoiding cross shipments. 

The chief raw material used in the business is com. The manufacturing capacity 
of alt of the plants of the company is about 100,000 bushels'per day. 

The main products of the manufacture are various grades of glucose, various grades 
of starches, various ^des of com simp, sorghums, molasses, various grades of 
dextrines and BritisTi gum, besides which there are various by-products, namely, 
com oil, corn-oil cake, germ meal, com bran, gluten feed, gluten meal, and vul(»nizM 
rabtier. » 

The total value of these products has been in the neighborhood of $25,000,000 per 
annum, or about 75 pr cent of the total output of the country. 

Thecompny haif at all times had comptition, and at the present time the following 
coinpnies are actually engaged in the manufacture of similar products: National 
Starch Company, Charles Pop Glucose Company, and Illinois Sugar Refining 
Company. 

The effect of the various economies made by the combination of interests has been 
to lower the selling price of the products. Nearly all of the products show lower 
prices, as compred with the price of the raw material, than before the combination 
was effected. It has always been the plicy of the company to keep the price as low 
as consistent. 

About one-fourth of the total pnxluct is exported to the United Kingdom, Conti¬ 
nental Europ, Australia, Canada, South America, and South Africa. The price of 
the exprt product is identical with the domestic price. 

A somewnat similar result is found in regaril to wages. There are employed hy 
the compny in all of its plants and offices from 2,.500 to 2,000 men. In all lines 
wages have been advanced, in some cases 20 to 30 per cent, and in other cases even 
more. For example, in the Peoria plant, where the wages before the combination 
were 12} cents per hour, Rockford, Davenport, and Marshalltown 11 cent per hour, 
the men now receive 15 cents pr hour. In the case of mechanics, where the wages 
were, in earlier times and at the organization of the combination from 17} to 25 cents 
pr hour, they have now been advanced from 22} to 30 cents pr hour, and in some 
cases 32} cents pr hour. 

Owing to the nature of the industry, and to the fact that men employed in different 
prts of the manufacture can not be employed the same length of time, it is iiecos- 
saiT to pay by the hour rather than by the day. 

The Glucose Sugar Refilling Company does not have union labor. Generally speak¬ 
ing, its men have not desired to belong to labor unions, and no unions have Ixieii 
or^nized among them. In some few cases, as among the machinists and firemen, 
unions have been formed, and there has been in one or more instances strikes among 
a few men who have left the employ of the compny. In those cases it was found 
that the compny was actually pying higher wages than the standard wages among 
union men in similar lines of work elsewhere. At the present time the company 
pys hundreds of thousands of dollars each ypr more in wages th^n was paid by 
the constituent companies before its organization. Owing to the difficulty the com¬ 
pany has had with the few union men, it does not favor trade unions in its business, 
and it has never at any time dealt with the unions as such. 

Were it not for the high protective tariffs that prevail against our products in Can¬ 
ada, the United Kingdom, and Continental Europ, there is no doubt but what our 
trade would very materially increase. We have to contend against a pnjtective tariff 
duty of 76 cents per 100 punds on glucose in Canada, about 40 cents per 100 pounds 
in England, and $1.50 pr 100 punds and higher in Continental Europ. We believe 
it possible to lay down our products in Germany and France for less money than 
they can be manufactured for in these countries, and wherever our products are not 
discriminated against by duties we have built up a large and growing trade. 

8. T. Botlkb. 

September 2,1901. 

1 solemnly swear that in the attached statement the matters given by me, of my 
own knowledge, are t^ue, and that all other matters contained there^ I believe to 
be true. 

8. T. Butikb. 

Sworn to before me on this 17th day of September, 1901. 

[sBAL.] C» W. PowsBS, Notary Public. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
STATEUEirT OF B. F. CBAWFOBD, 

Preadent of the National Bismit Company. 

The National Biscuit Company was incorporated under the laws of New Jersey, 
February 3,1898. The authorize capital stock is $66,000,000, being $30,000,000 of 
romnion stock and $26,000,000 of preferred stock. Of this there has l)een issued, 
for cash and property purchased, $23,825,100 preferred and $29,230,000 common 
stock. Immediately after its oi^nization the company purcha^ the business and 
property of the New York Biscuit Company, a corporation of Illinois, United Stato 
Baking Company, a corporation of Indiana, and American Biscuit and Manufactur¬ 
ing Company, a corporation of Illinois. Since that time other smaller properties 
have been purcliased. The company was not promoted by outsiders, but by the 
men already interested in the business; and especially the presidents, directors, 
and other ofiScers of the three corporations named were influential in bringing about 
the organization of the new company. 

The product of the commny includes crackers, biscuit, macaroni, takes, tandies, 
confectionery, and other kintfred food products. About 2,000,000 barrels of flour 
are consumed annually in the manufacture of our product The value of the output 
in 1898 wasal)out$;ll,959,000; in 1899about$35,652,000, and in 1900about$;i6,4.39,000. 
The per cent of profit on sales in 1898, was 9.43 per cent; in 1899, 9.26 per cent, and 
in 1900, 9.11 per cent If the biscuit and cracker business alone be considered, the 
output of the company probably amounts to about 60 per cent of the total output of 
tlie United States; but if the candy business be also considered, such proportion will 
be greatly reduced, as the company does not do 10 per cent of the candy business of 
the United States—probably much less. 1 may state here that it is no part of the 
plan of this company to limit production, but, on the contrary, every effort is bent 
to increase production; our idea being that increased sales with a rwuced percent¬ 
age of profit is preferable to an increased percentage of profit with reducM sales. 
It is with this idea that the company has, since its organization, built a new and 
large factory at Philadelphia equipped with all the best and newest appliances for 
the manufacture of its proiluct. We have also materially enlaiged the capacity of a 
number of our jilants, and plans for the erection of other now ^ants are now under 
consideration. 

The average number of employees of the company is about 14,000, and the total 
annual wages paid to such employees about $6,000,000. Tliis does not include officers 
and managers. The company has never had any trouble with its employees and has 
never had any trouble with lalwr unions or other lalair organizations. 

As I have indicated, the National Biscuit Company does not have a mon ^ly of 
the biscuit and crai'ker business. On the contrary, it meets with competition at 
every point. In practically every city of any size, where we have a bakery, there 
are one or more competing bakeries. It is not possible nor is it desirable that we 
.shall ever have a monopoly. 1 feel very sure that in our business we could never 
obtain a monopoly by buying out competitors or atteni pting to crush them by cutting 
prices below cost of production. Certainly it is not the policy of our company to 
attempt this. That we should like to sell all the biscuit and crackers consumed in 
the United States goes without saying; that we shall ever do so is not a possibility; 
but we are trying to extend our business by every fair, legitimate means. The 
means upon whiA we chiefiy rely are a high standard of quality, uniformly low 
prices, and by extensive and systematic advertising to establish the closest pokible 
relations with the consumer and increase the actual consumption of crackers. 

We do not fix or attempt to fix the prices at which our product is sold by dealers. 
We have uniform published prices, and a discount of 10 per cent from these prices 
is given to jobbers geneially. 

The export business of the company at present amounts to about $600,000 per 
year, consisting of regular lines of goods sold In Canada, Mexico, and Cuba, at 
regular domestic prices, and certain hard biscuit, pilot bread, pd the like, made only 
for export trade and sold chiefly to Central and South America. It is our intention 
to develop and extend the export business. The present organization aflords better 
facilities tor developing a large export trade than were posseaied by the factories now 
owned by this company when owned and operated independently. 

The company has extensively advertised its Uneeda and In-er-Seal goods and has 
endeavored to identify the trade-marks in the mind of the public as the stamp of 
perfect biscuit baking. In this way these trade-marks have acquired great value. 
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In addition to these trade-marks, many others, some of general use and some of 
local use, have been acquired with the business of the various companies whose 
properties have been purcliased. 

A corporation such as this is commonly spoken of as a single entity. It is, in fact, 
a kind of partnership in which all who will can join. Anyone who can accumulate 
$100 can now become a partner in the business, a thing which was manifestly impo^ 
sible under the old regime. The tendency of business iqferests to organize in this 
manner is frequently decried upon the ground that it concentrates in the hands of a 
few business and property formerly owned by many. In the case of National Bis¬ 
cuit Company the contrary has been the result. The total number of stockholders 
of the NationabBiscuit Company in February, 1899, was about 2,100: in February, 
1900, about 3,000; and there are now, August, 1901, about 4,000 stockholders. More 
than 1,500 of these stockholders are women; many of whom are the widows and chil¬ 
dren of those who built up and formerly operatm the bakeries now owned by this 
company. Probably at least one-half of the stockholders are employees. Recently 
the company inab^urated a plan upon liberal terms for encouraging and assisting 
employees in acquiring stock of the company; and as a result of such plan a large 
number of employees are acquiring stock of the company. It is the policy of the 
company to encourage employees to the fullest extent possible to become owners of 
the business. 

I would mention as among the reasons which led to the organization of the National 
Biscuit Company, and w'hicli justify its existence, the following: Such an organiza¬ 
tion effects a great saving in the coat of administration; it makes possible the estab¬ 
lishment and maintenance of a uniform high standard of quality; it permits of the 
extension of the best methods, formulas, and machinery found in the bewt factories to 
all of the factories of the company, and makes possible a systematic effort on a laige 
scale to discover and produce new and tetter methoils and machinery; it results in a 
general increase in efficiency throughout ever^ part of every factory through the 
8upcrv..eon of experts; large savings are made in purchases; advertising can he car¬ 
ried on more systematically and with increased value; the ownership of the business 
is extended so as to give all employees an opportunity of becoming partners; and 
the field for individuM promotion and advancement is now no longer limited to a 
few positions in the particular factory in which an employee works (as was formerly 
the case), hut is limited only by the field of the company’s activity. There are 
never enough good and trieii men to be hail in any business, and the process of find¬ 
ing the best men and advancing them to the iiositions of rea[xmaibility which need 
them is constantly going on. ' 

B. F. Cbawford, 

' President National Biscuit Company. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss; 

Before me this day personally appeared B. F. Crawford, president of National Bis¬ 
cuit Company, who, teiiig by me first duly sworn, deposed and said that the fore¬ 
going statement by him signed is true to the best of his knowledge and belief. 
Witness my hand and notarial seal this 9th day of September, A. D. 1901. 

[seal.] , C. N. Harkinoton, Rotary Public. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY. 

o 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH BOND, 

President of the American Badiator Company. 

The American Radiator Company is a corporation organized under the laws of 
New Jersey, February 10,1899. The authorized capital stock is $10,000,000, divided 
into 100,000 shares of $100 each, $6,000,000 being preferred stock and $6,000,000 
common stock. There has been issued $3,000,000 of preferred stock and $4,893,000 
of commonstoek. The principal plants of the company are located at Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Detroit Mich.; Titusville, Pa.; Springfield, Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo. 

The business of the company is the manufacture and sale of heating apparatus and 
appliances. This company produces probably about 60 per cent of the entire output 
of the United States in this line of productimi. It is evudentj therefore, that we do 
not have a monopoly, but on the contrary meet with'competition at every step. The 
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policy of the company is to extend its business not so much by taking bnsiness sway 
from our commtitors as by increasing the actual use of steam and hot water besting 
apparatus in the United States. We are endeavoring to educate the people to the 
advantages of these systems of heating, and are producing new and more perfect 
systems and apparatus to meet the demand thus created. As an instance, but by no 
means the only one, 1 may mention that we have given considerable attention to 
the matter of small Wting plants for private residences, and are creating a new line 
of business in this direction. 

We do a considerable export business, principally to Europe, exporting steam and 
hot water heating appliances. We do not sell in foreign markets for a lower price 
than that charged for similar articles in the United States. 

This company is not so much anew organization as a reorganization. The American 
Badiator Company, organized under the laws of Illinois, had been in existence about 
10 years; and when in the early part of 1899 it was determined to increase the capital 
and enlaige the operations of the comply to meet its growing business, it was thought 
advisable to organize a new corporation under the laws of New Jersey instead of 
increasing the capital stock of the Illinois corporation. The new corporation, imme¬ 
diately after its oiganization, purchased the entire property and business of the old 
company. As I have stated, the principal reason for this reorganization was to pro¬ 
vide a greater capital in order to enlarge our busings. A further advantage is found 
in the purchase of raw materials, inasmuch as these can now be purchased in larfm 
enough quantities when the market conditions are favorable to carry us over periods 
when the market is not so favorable. 

JosKPii Bond, 

Preddmt Ammmn Radiator Company. 

Statb of Illinois, County of Cook, m; 

Before me this day personally appeared Joseph Bond, president of American 
Radiator Company, who, being ny me first duly sworn, deposed and said that the 
foregoing statement by him signed is true to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

Witness my hand and notarial seal this 9th day of September, A. D. 1901. 

[seal.] Edmond G. Ingebholl, Notary Public. 


PBESSED STEEL CAB COMPANY. 


STATEMENT OE C. E. POSTLETHWAITE, 

Amiitant Secretary Pressed Steel Car Company. 

The following are the answers to the questions for statement sent us in a letter of 
the United States Industrial Commission on the 7th instant: 

1. Name of the company is the Pressed Steel Car Company. 

2. Was organized January 12,1901. 

3. Is capittdized for $25,000,000, divided as follows: $12,500,000 preferred stock 
and a like amount of common stock. 

4. The product of the company consists of freight cars, truck frames, bolsters, 
center plates, side stakes, brake bmms, and other material for use in car construction. 

5. During the year 1901 the amount.of the product will be about as follows: Num¬ 
ber of cars built, 24,300; bolsters built, 81,800; truck frames built, 39,900, in addition 
to a large number of other pressed-steel specialties for use in car construction. The 
value of this product will amount to about $24,000,000. 

6. We are unable to state the percentage which this forms of the output in the 
United States. 

7. The Pressed Steel Oar Company was formed from the Schoen Pressed Steel Com¬ 
pany and the Fox Pressed Steel Equipment Company. 

8. The number of men employed by the comjwy at the present time is 7,700. 

9. So far as we are aware none of the men employed by us belong to any trade 
unions. 

10. The company does not in any way recognize trade onions. 

11. There are no imports of material sunllar to that manufactured by this com pany. 

12. We have been exporting about 3 per cent of our product in our export trade, 
and this will undonbtMly extend laigely in the near future. We have already 
shipped cars to England, France, Spain, Egypt, Cape Colony, and Natal. A shij^ 
ment of 450 cars wiu be made in a few weeks to New South Wales, Australia. 
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13. Our prices for export are made up on the same basis as those for our domestic 
trade. 

1 swear that the statements herein made by me of my own knowledge are true and 
that all the otiier statements therein I believe to be true. 

C. E. PoSTLBTHWAlTB, 

Assistant Secretary. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of Shpfember, 1901. My com¬ 
mission expires January 19, 1906. 

[seal.] Alice M. Godfbey, 

. Notary 


BAKING POWDER COMBINATIONS.* 


SUPPLEMENTAEY APnDAVIT OF A. C. MOEEISON, 

Secretary-Treamrer of the American Baking Powder Association. 

State of New York, 

County of New York, ss: 

A. C. Morrison, being duly sworn, deposes and says: I reside at Hotel Martinique, 
in the city of New York. My business is that of secretary-treasurer of the American 
Baking Powder Association, a national ormnization of baking powder manu^turers. 

D. J. Kelley, president of the National Health Society, has filed with the Com¬ 
mission two affidavits in the matter of my testimony regarding the relation of that 
society to the Royal Baking Powder Company. He does not refute my charges, but 
instead he not only attacks me personally, but reflects upon the honor of the com¬ 
missioner of internal revenue of the Dominion of Canada and Hon. Robert Wilson, 
president of the senatb of the State of Arkansas. 

On page 398, Report of Indnstrial Commission, Mr. Kelley says, quoting my 
testimony: “We found we could reach their” (the Canadian) “internal revenue 
commissioner; he is on such familiar terms with the president of the Arkansas senate 
that he obtained a letter from him which is put in evidence, in which that states¬ 
man assures Mr. Morrison that ‘the iiehding pure-food bill lan never jiass the senate 
and will never become a law. This is not a prediction but an assurance. My posi¬ 
tion puts it in my power to prevent its passage, and it shall not pass.’” 

Mr. Kelley then adds the following sentence: “It is perhaps not to be wondered 
at that tlie American Baking Powder Association can spare none of its income to 
bring up a teat libel suit.” * » * 

The inference which is to be drawn from the imotations above is obvious. As rraprds 
the Canadian internal revenue commissioner, 1 desire to say that I am informed that 
this gentleman complained that the evidence residing the wholesomeness of alum 
baking power had lieen withheld from him by interests friendly to cream of tartar 
baking powder. When the testimony in favbr of alum at last reached him, it threw 
such a flood of light upon the situation that he reversed his ruling, prohibiting the 
sale of alum baking power and permitted its sale. 

As re^rds the president of the Arkansas senate, without any previous acquaintance 
with him whatever, I tel^raphed him that 1 was aware that one of the anti-alum 
bills which had been repudiate by the Arkansas house of representatives had been 
introducea in the senate. I demanded a hearing and time to reach .^kansas. His 
reply is so complete a refutation of the unworthy inference which was clearly intended 
by Mr. Kelley that it is due the president of the Arkansas senate that his letter 
should be reM in full rather than in part. The letter has already been printed in 
my previous testimony before the Industrial Commission, page 371 of this volume. 

A. C. Morrison. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of October, 1901. 

[seal.] Louis C. Gaerth, 

Notary Public (107), New York County. 


See also this volume, pp. 864, 694. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMRSTIC PRICES OF AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In view of the frequent assertion that exporters of American-made goods often sell 
them in foreign countries at lower prices tlian are obtained for similar g(XKis at home, 
the Industrial Commission lias endeavored to secure from the business interests of 
the United States a full and frank statement covering the efforts insute to e-xtend con¬ 
sumption of i)rodnets in foreign markets. In sending out tiie si'hedule of questions 
a pledge was given that the answers should be treated as confidential, the name of 
the establishment eoneerned and tlie town in which it was located being withheld 
from publication. The commission iiarticularly asked for exact statements as to tlie 
relative domestic and foreign prices. The following is a copy of the schedule of 
questions subniitteil: 

1. Name of establishment, firm, or corporation. 

2. Location of plant or of principal plants. 

3. Is the establishment, firm, or coiqioration engaged in exporting to foreign coun¬ 
tries goods produced in the United States? 

4. If so, to what country or countries? 

.I. If so, to what aggregate value during your past business year? 

6. What perrentage of the total value of your inanufacturesi product do your 
exports equal? 

7. What class or classes of goods do you cxjiort? 

8. Do you sell in foreign markets for a price less than that charged for exactly 
similar articles in tlie United States? 

9. If so, please name leading specific articles so sold and state the price received 
therefor at home and abroad. (Name one or more leiuiing foreign markets in wliich 
such goods were sold; give figures as of latest date in which sales were made abroad, 
and, if possible, corresponding figures for one year previous.) 


Name of goods. 

DftU'. 

Domestiu prico. 

F<»relgu pri<‘e. 

Foreign market. 






10. If you sell goods for lower prices abroad, please give the reason. 

11. What business policy or method, if any, would you suggest to secure for our 
home consumers equality of price with that charged in foreign markets by the same 
producers for the same goods? 

12. What proportion of the entire output of the United States in your line of 
production is produced by your firm or corporation? 

(Signed) - 

(Official position)- 

(Post-office address)- 
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There are tabulated below 416 answers received by the Commission to the 2,000 
copies of the foregoing schedule of questions which were sent out, this being the tofal 
number of answers bearing upon the question of fore^ and domestic prices. 
Approximately 300 answers stated that the establishments replying did not have any 
export business, and these have accordingly been omitted. ^While the number reply¬ 
ing did not cover the entire list to which schedules were sent, yet the answers are 
suggestive and important. Kvery material statement bearing upon the question of 
domestic and foaeign prices included in each of the 416 answers has been compiled 
and is included in either the following statistical tables or in the accompanying text. 
The great majority of the answers indicated that prices are no lower abroad than 
they are for domestic consumers, and a considerable number indicate that foreign 
prices are higher. ■ 


CASH SALKS AND LAKOK PUBCHASKS. 

In anwer to question 10, those who state that they sell for lower prices abroad give 
various reasons for lower prices, which may be classified as permanent reasons and 
temporary reasons. The permanent reasons to which are ascribed the greatest impor¬ 
tance are those of cash payments and large purchases in the foreign trade, whereas 
the domestic trade is based on credits and small purchases. One large exporting 
establishment, dealing in railroad equipment and minmg and contractors’ supplies, 
states that— 

In piat years it was very often found that American hardware and other lines of 
goods similar to it could be purchased cheaper abroad than in this country. How¬ 
ever, this condition has changed materially, and to-day there is but little difference 
between domestic and export prices. The size of the order governs the price more 
than anything else. There are many reasons why American goods should be sold 
cheaper for export than for domestic use in certain classes of material, the principal 
one being that almMt invariably American manufacturers have insisted upon cash in 
return for their foreign shipments, whereas in this country, when selling the tr^e, 
long credits are demanded and given. 

Another exporting house, dealing partly in agricultural implements, writes; 

So far as the agricultural implements Industry is concerned, we do not know of a 
single instance where a manufacturer is selling his product at a lower price for for¬ 
eign shipment, where terms of payment and conditions of sale are approximately the 
same. 

In harvesting machinery and grain thrashers, which are sold in this country direct 
to farmers by the manufacturers, either through branch houses or local agents, to 
whom commissions are ^d, on terms ranging from one to three years, the prices 
pe higher than when sold for foreign shipment. In the latter case sales are made 
in large bulk to responsible dealers, who pay cash or its equivalent;"but the farmer 
in foreign (xmntries pays much more than the American farmer, plus ocean and 
inland transportation and duty. 

On all other classes of implements, sales in both cases being made to dealers, the 
basis of prices at factory is the same. 

Prime cost, including unproductive labor, is found, and for domestic trade cost of 
selling and collecting is adaed, with desired profit, and the result is wie price sold 
for in domestic trade f. o. b. at factory. 

For exportation the same figure for prime cost is taken,_ and expenses of selling 
in foreim countries, plus transportation to seaboard and boxing, are added, with same 
profit plus above, 2 j per cent to cover extra risk and cost of eolation, the result form¬ 
ing the price f. o. b. vessel. 

DKAWBACK AND INTBRNAL-KEVENDB LAWS. 

Another reason for the permanently lower prices abroad, as stated by a number 
of establishments, is the drawback or rebate of the tariff on imported raw material 
of goods manufactured for export. This is particularly noticed in the sales of cut 
soles and sole leather, where the duty of 15 per cent being refunded in case of export 
trade permits a lower price in the foreign market. Also in canned goods, where a 
drawback is given on the tin plate of the cans in which the goodBare exported, and 
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in wire rope, where the duty on copper wire is refunded. A somewhat similar dis¬ 
tinction exists in the case of bottled beer, where an allowance is made from the 
internal-revenue duties in case of export goods. 

The manufacturers of boots and shoes state, as a rule, tliat it is impossible for them, 
for various reasons, to secure the drawback, although the manufacturers of cut soles 
and sole leather are able to do so. Hence, the boot and shoe manufacturers quite 
generally recommend, as a means for increasing foreign trade, free trade in hides. 


EFFECT OF TARIFF. 


A number of establishments in answering question 11 recommend a reduction or a 
removal of the protective tariff, and a larger number oppose any change in the 
tariff. All answers to the schedules whicli include a reference to this subject are 
reproduced in the tables. The great majority of answers do not refer to the tariff 
in one way or the other, and it is natural to assume that those not referring to it are 
cither indifferent or prefer to have it left undisturbed. 

The following correspondence has been received from one of the establishments 
answering the schedule questions. In view of the attack made on the methods of 
a particular combination, the Industrial Commission addressed a letter to the Amal¬ 
gamated Copper Company on the subject, to which the following reply was received: 


We inclose you herewith a marked copy of the Metal Market Keport. We wish to 
call your attention to the fact that copjicr is selling in fxmdon at 14 cents, while here 
it is 17 cents. Yet the Copper Trust is exporting copiier to London. Query: What 
price is the exported lopper lieing sold at m Txnidon while they are maintaining a 17 
cent price in this country? 

We do not wish unnecessarily to trouble you with our correspondence, but to 
impress upon you this fact, that if copper was sold at its proper value the exiwrts 
would largely increase, both of the raw material and manufactured goods, and con¬ 
sumers of this country would not be obliged to tiay an exorbitant price, while the 
excess is sent out of tne country and sold much lower. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

We feel quite sure if the duty is abolished on Iwth copper ores and inpt copper we 
would never lie obliged to pay the demands of one of the most powerful trusts that 
ever existed in this or any otner country. 


New York, Od. 17 , 1901 . 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 14th instant, aildressed to the Amalgamated Copjier 
Company, has lieen handed to us, as we are tlie selling agents for the cmiier pro¬ 
duced by the various constituent companies of the Amalgamated Copper Company, 
and also of other copper companies. 

We beg to inform you that we have sold during the past two years, and at present 
sell, copper of equal grades at the same price in this country and abroad; also that, 
to the oest of our knowledge, there is no import duty in this country on either 
copper ore or refined copiior. 

Yours truly, 

United Motai-s Seu.ino Co. 


FOREION TARIFF AND EXPENSES OF SHIPMENT. 

A few establishments reply that they make lower prices in order to overcome the 
tariff of other countries. Tliis applies particularly to Canada, instances of which 
will bo noticed in the tables. Along with this reason for lower prices is given that of 
the expenses of shipment—insurance, freight, and extra boxing and packing prepara¬ 
tory for an ocean voyage. Occasionally it is stated that the prices for export are 
given f. o. b. vessel in New York, whereas prices for domestic goods are f. o. b. fac¬ 
tory. In these ways a partial concession is ociasionally made in order to promote 
the foreign trade. With this handicap in view, a few establishments recommend 
measures for securing reduction of duty in foreign countries, lower freights on ocean 
shipments, and consolidation of business establishments in order to assemble goods 
in larger quantities and secure more favorable ocean freight rates. 

There is a curious contrast with the foregoing, in that a number of establishments 
give the expense of shipping as the very reason for getting higher prices from the 
foreign trade. The explanation of the contradiction is probably found in the fact, 
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as stated by quite a mimixjr of estaldishments, that the reason for lower prices abroad 
is foreign competition, and it would naturally be inferred that this is the real reason 
why, in certain cases where foreign (toiniietition is weak, no reductions are made on 
account of export expenses of shipping, whereas in other instances, where foreign 
competition is strong, such reductions are made. At any rate, it must be borne in 
mind that these remarks apply to but a very small proportion of the establishments 
which returned answers, since, as already stated, the great majority declare the prices 
are no lower abroad than at home. 

On this subjecJ an establishment, not included in the tables, writes: 

We have given you all the information that we are in pdteession of at this writing 
in legard to other manufacturers selling to foreign countries at lower prices. You 
will notice we havj! stated we are told that they do. 1 know this, that personally in 
marking prices to merchants in Canada 1 have l)een obliged to guote a lower price 
than I would be willing to sell the goods for in this country m some cases. Of 
course I would not say but that I would sell them as close here if they would buy 
them the same way as merchants buy from there, that is, put up in bundhs instead 
of boxed, but the merchants in foreign countries, outside of Canada, are not willing 
to buy goods that way. They wish everything lioxed and labeled. The duties in 
Canada for our line of goods almost prohibit our selling anything over there. 

NEW M.\EKETS. 

Besides the foregoing permanent reasons for lower prices abroad, there are several 
establishments which assign what may be called occasional or temporary reasons, 
ee})ecially the nets! of securing new markets or of disposing of their surjdus product. 
One of the exjiorting houses quoted above states that “in order to create a demand 
for American material low prices had to be maile originally, in onler to compete and 
establish a market, .ifter this was acconqili.shed prices conld be raised as the 
demand hwl been created and people abroail educated to the advantages of American 
goods.” 

Another exporting firm, selling to all parts of the world excxjpt Europe, writes that; 

An experience of 25 years on the part of ourselves and our predecessors has 
indicated to us that the export trade and the home trade are very much alike in 
one respect. Whenever a new market is attacked competitively by a domestic 
manufacturer, he has to reduce his price until he has forced his way in. When he 
has his feet down, and has what he considers his fairshare of the trade, he generally 
sells at the same prices as his competitors. So in the export tnule—the American 
manufacturer in flgliting his way into the markets of the world finds it necessary, in 
order to introduce his goods, to offer ailvantages. Doubtless at times these advan¬ 
tages are greater than the prices made to the domestic buyer—just as the prices made 
in Texas may be lower than tho.se made in Ohio liecause the manufacturer is trying 
to create a Texan trade. When the export trade is secured, however, there is no 
reason to believe that the American sella for exjiort any more cheaply than he does 
for domestic trarle. It is a fact, however, that in the majority of cases the manu¬ 
facturers do not do their own introducing of their goods—they employ a merchant 
or “middleman” who has a footing in foreign countries. This merchant assumes 
all the risks, makes the foreign expenditures, and asks from the manubiaturcr a con¬ 
cession equivalent to what the manufacturer would spend himself should he attempt 
to introduce his goixls without the merchant’s intervention. 

We are without experience as buyers for the domestic market as our purchases are 
exclusively for export, yet wo know that we, in most cases, pay the same prices as 
domestic buyers of equal quantities. 

Sometimes exfwrt prices are higher than the home prices where the goods have 
been thoroughly well introduced abroail and the foreign competition is less severe 
than domestic competition. 

Another establishment, desiring the name of its product to lie kept confidential, 
writes; 

One reason why we get better prices abroad than we can at home is because our 
goods are of a better tjuality than what is maile abroad, and another reason is that 
we do not use the foreign country as a dumping ground. We keep the supply a little 
short of the demand. We also have oitr oim salesman abroad, spiking the language 
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of the tnule, m( 1 a hrand tliat we sell in one market we will not sell in another 
market, nor will we sell two eustoiners in tlie same market the same brand. We sell 
in the money of the country by the mejisurements and weights of ea(di country, and 
in every w'ay endeavor to conform to the market in winch we sell, and tlie cus¬ 
tomer knows in advance just what his goods wiil cost him at tiie door of his store. 

We have l)een at this business abroad for over thirty years, and wiien once estab- 
iished it is held without any trouble. If other American manufacturers would adopt 
our methods, we are sure they, one and all, would get better prices abroad than at 
home, if their product is exportable. 

seapLos PRomrcT. 

A few exporters indicate that i)rior to 189)i prices were lower abroad than at home, 
and that this condition was brought about in order to keep a stabic market in this 
cxrtintry, and, as one establishment jmts it, “We want the foreign market to cut onr 
price in, so as not to distiirl) the domestic, market.” “ Naturally enough,” says one 
corn'spondent, “when American mills or factories are short of orders ami trade is at 
alow ebb, they sell in foreign markets at chcaiier rales in order to clear out stoi^k, fir 
to keep their men employ(>d and their works running. This is only a busincaa propo¬ 
sition, and one which iulmits of no argumentas to its advisability and business sense.” 

Another linn which cxiairts in part agricultural im]>le.mculs, states that this condi¬ 
tion, while it formerly e.xisted, baa become nearly extinct, so far as the foreign trade 
in impicment.s is concerncfl. Tlie writer continues: 

My investigations have shown that the dealers in foreign countries are not satisfied 
with the jier cent of profit usually made by American dealers; there are many reasons 
for this, which I will not go into. It is not infrefiuent that dealers in foreign coun¬ 
tries will add tot) per cent to the laiil-down cost of an implement when selling to the 
farmers, ami their terms of .sale as a rule are not as lilieral as in this country, so that 
the farmers of Knrope and other countries jiay much more than the farmers of this 
(xmntry for the same tool.” 

Other establishments .state that prict'S are more stable abrornl than at home, and 
consequently when they are high here they will be lower abroad, and that they 
continue to sell under such conditions in order to keep up their connections. 

It should be noted that a number of establishments give a general answer that 
average jirices at home ami abroad are about the same, not indicating how this aver¬ 
age is computed. An answer of this kind maybe taken to mean either that the 
average prices of different goods at the same time are equal, in which case one line 
of goods may be sold at lower prices aliroad while another line is sold at higher 
lirices abroad. Examples will be found in the tallies of circumstances of this kind. 
Or the answer may Ixi taken to irasin that the same goiKls are sold at lower prices 
abrcaul at one time and at higher prices abroad at another time. In such a case 
the inference might Ixi drawn that lower iirices aro made to establish a trade or to 
sell a surplus without disturbing the domestic market, and that at later times, when 
the trade is established or when the domestic market recovers, tlien prices may be 
higlier abroad than at home. Quite a numlair of answers hold that market condi¬ 
tions determine whether or not prices are lower or higher than at home, and that 
taking iKith markets at different times and on diffei-ent lines of product the prices 
will average atiout the same. 

Examples of each of the foregoing classes of answers will he found, in the words of 
the correspondents, in tlie following tables and acconqianying text. The industries 
have been roughly grouped together; in some cases according to natural distinctions, 
and in others by a more arbitrary grouping, dciiending mainly upon the numbers of 
answers received from representatives of the several industries. 

MACHINERY AND METAE PRODUCTS. 

Establishment No. 15, which produces about 5 per cent of the American structural 
steel for buildings and bridges and sells about 1 per cent of its products abroad, at 
prices no lower than domestic prices, writes: “It is good jiolicy to keep production 
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up to maximum, and, if necessary to do this, to make lower prices for export, which 
tends also to keep domestic prices at a proper level.” 

Kstablishment No. 16, which manufactures about 60 per cent of the American out¬ 
put of iron pipe, writes: "We meet competitive prices of foreign manufacturers in 
all markets of the world. Such prices are at times higher and at other times lower 
than domestic prices. Certain of our high-grade product8,"8uch as well casing—drive- 
pipe and tubing—are invariably sold on a parity with domestic prices, and frequently 
at higher prices. To demonstrate variations in the relation of foreign and domestic 
prices, we direat attention to the sale of 90 miles of 4-inch line pipe at 241 cents per 
foot, against a domestic price of 28.85 cents. This sale was made at prii» quoted by 
foreign manufacturers. Also sale of casing to Australia o^90 per ton, price for same 
class of material in domestic market being 175 per ton.” 

The following table includes these and other examples: 


Name of gooda. 

Date. 

Domes¬ 
tic price. 

Foreign 

price. 

Market 


Jan. 28,1900 
Apr. 22,1900 
ii&y 16,1900 
June 22,1900 
Aug. 24,1900 

Net ton. 
m.4o 
64.00 
70.00 
1.2886 
75.00 

Net ton. 
$61.20 
46.60 
73.40 
>.2425 
90.00 

Dutch East Indies. 
Mexico. 

Do. 

Dutch East ludi^. 
Australia. 



90 miles 4-incH line pipe. 



' Net per foot. 


In answering question 10 this establishment writes: 

Thq cultivation of foreign trade was commenced during the last decade. Strenu¬ 
ous efforts to secure this business were not made until 1896. That year found the 
demand so limited in the United States that prices sunk to an abnormalW low level, 
and it was discovered 'that our ortlinary price to consumers here was sufficiently low 
to secure foreign business. Consequently an active campaign was commenced to 
obtain as much thereof as jM)Ssible, that our tonnage might thereby be increased, 
with the resultant reduction in cost, in order to obtain the largest possible foreign 
distribution, connections were made with the large foreign distributors. This cam¬ 
paign resulted in our gaining a firm foothold in the various markets of the world, 
which we have endeavored to since hold by meeting market conditions, whether 
higher or lower than the domestic market. 

In answering question 11 this establishment writes: 

The extension of our business to the utmost limit in foreign countries will so 
increase our aggregate tonnage that our costa of pro<luction will be reduced to a min¬ 
imum. With low cost, the domestic consumer will, over an average period, obtain 
ids commodities at lower prices. We lielieve that during a period of general pros¬ 
perity and large demand the seller will endeavor to obtain the highrat passible price 
for ms product, but during a jieriod of underifemand, with low costsi he will seek the 
consumer, who will then participate in the benefits due to low cost of production by 
reason of large tonnage. To throw down the tariff, as suggested by some, to our' 
mind will not result in benefit to the domestic consumer. It will retard the volume 
of tonnage produced by .domestic manufacturers, and thereby tend to increase their 
costs and render them less liable to meet demands of the domestic ,frade for low- 
priced goods, when the general conditions require that they should l)e favored. 

Another establishment, which presents a gfuieral letter without filling out the 
schedule, and which is therefore not included in the table, writes: 

Our quotations for export are almost identical with those for home consumption, 
but in some instances we have had to be guided by the price prevailing in foreign 
markets. In such instance we have had to consider whether or not the value of 
prospective business in a particular market would warrant our acceptance of initial 
orders at the prevailing price, and where the answer was clearly in the affirmative 
we have felt inclined to do so, if the difference was but slight. In this we haye 
b^n guided by the belief that when the merits of our products were fully known in 
such markets they would command full prices. * ♦ * Further reasons which 
would commend themselves to us for making slightly lower prices abroad than at 
home, where necessary, would be the desire to proride a safeguard against periods of 
depression in domestic markets, in order that our mills might be rumcontinuonsly at 
average prices, which would permit us to pay to our men at aM times a generous 
wage. 
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Establighmeat No. 27, whkOi sold machine tools to the amount of $40,000 in 1900 
in foreign countries, states; “We are at present obliged to sell about 5 jier cent lower 
abroad if we wish to secure any of their business.” Answering the question as to 
means for securing equality of prices for home consumers, they say: “ If the demand 
is good in this country, foreign buyers must pay as much and more.” , 

Establishment No. 37, which sold in the 7 months from .lannary to August, 1901, 
$20,000 worth of a special machine tool at prices about 5 per cent less than those 
obtained in the United States, writes: 

Export trade is an extremely important factor for everyone engaged in building 
machine tools. The trade was saved from widespread disaster in the years from 1893 
to 1897, during which there was gnat depression in the Uniteil States; but business 
was very good in Europe, and they took from 60 to 75 jxjr cent of all the output of 
the tool builders in the United States. The present duty on machinery of 40 per cent 
is entirely unnecessary, because the United .States is in the lead and has no cause to 
fear the foreign machinery builders. A reduction of the duty is advisable from every 
point of view. At present it gives the foreign machinery builders the strongest kind 
of an aigument for the advance of their duties. Our duties should lie no higher than 
they are in Germany or France. We have been informed upon excellent authority 
that this duty is supported chiefly, if not wholly, by the maiiiifacturers of farm tools 
and machinery, which are said to be sold in Europe at much lower prices than in the 
United States, and that this duty is for the purjxise of preventing the reimportation 
of these goods. There is no branch of the machinery trade that would not lie greatly 
benefited by a large reduction in the tariff. A duty of 10 tier cent would lie ample 
for all practical purpo,scs. 

Establishment No. 38, which sella three-fourtlia of its product of sugar, coffee, and 
rice machinery abroad, to the amount of $100,000, states: 

Ill view of theenormoug cxiienses consequent to developing the foreign demand for 
our product, it is imprative that we sell at higher prices than we do at home in order to 
insure for us a legitimate profit. Advertising in foreign publications costs more, our 
tipimish literature is more expensive, Spanish clerk hire is costly, and the expenses 
of personal solicitation in far-off countries, coupled with the fact that much of the 
machinery sent abroad must be altered to suit the special whims of the purchaser, 
compel us, and we believe everyone else, to sell the foreign outjmt at a considerably 
higher price than in the United States. Then comes the item of special iiacking to 
facilitate transportation in mountainous countries, forwarding cliaiges at port of 
de]>arture, and a lot of other expnses to which a shipment in the Uniteil States is 
never subjected. We are enjoying a remarkably fine export trade at present, but it 
has cost us years of labor and a great deal of money to attain it. 

Establishment No. 59, which manufactures about 40 per ixmt of the liK'oinotives 
in the United States and exports about SO jxir cent of its product, states that they 
“endeavor to maintain fairly uniform prices abroad, avoiding large fluctuations due 
to fluctuating priresof materials at home; but the average prices received from abroad 
are higher than average prices reixjivcd from the United States.” 

Establishment No. (13, inannfaidiiriug loixirnotives, states that exports at the pres¬ 
ent time are small, owing to heavy domestic demands, and that they do not sell at a 
lower price abroad. 

Establishment No. 80, producing lithographic supplies and machinery, states that 
“lower prices are only made when we arc in competition with foreign markets,” and 
that “we sometimes take orders at lower prices abroad than at home in cases where 
the increased output will decrease the cost of manufacture, and thus enable us to 
reduce our pricM at home.” 

Establishment No. 75, manufacturing printing machinery, states; “We sell through 
agents and allow them 10 per cent for selling and lollecting expenses. The users of 
our machinery abroad pay about tlie same as the users here.” 

Establishment No. 73, manufacturing stwm fire enguies,.etc., states, “We sell our 
steam fire engines at a discount of about 10 per cent, which just about equals the cost 
of selling in the United States.” 

Establishment No. 67, which sells high-speed engines in Berlin at prices slightly 
lower than the domestic price, states that “foreign shipments are paid for before 
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leaving New York. Domestie shipments are paid for after erection and test, which 
sometinies means a delay of three or fonr months before payment in full is obtained. 
Similar terras would undoubte<lly bring equal prices.” 

Establishment No. 79, manufacturing printing presses, states that cash payments 
are the reasons for selling cheaper abroad. 

Establishment No. 05, manufacturing boilers, etc., says that home consumers can 
secure equality of price only by an “ entire revolution of the credit system. American 
consumers pi^y too many laid debts in increased prices necessary for goods sold on 
time. Credit is too easy in America.” 

Establishment No. 76, which sells printing presses* at 25 per cent discount to 
domestic purchasers and SSJ per cent discount to foreign purchasers, recommends 
“reduction in tariff on raw material.” 

Establishment No. 78, manufacturing printers’ material, and selling at lower prices 
abroad, states that the difference of 5 jjcr cent between foreign and domestic prices 
is necessary on account of the lower prices of English and German goods in their line. 
They say that home consumers can not get similar prices “under the present trade 
conditions. The surplus goes abroad. If foreign trade were cut off we should have 
to charge the same at home or lose money.” 

Establishment No. 61, which sells car coniders and vestibules to a limited extent 
ill England, states that they “would bo shut out of Germany, France, and Russia by 
duty on iron,” and that if they should sell goods for lower prii^es abroail it “ would 
probably lie to get rid of surplus stock or to get them started by reasonably low 
prices, not exjjccting to make a profit.” 

SEWJNO MACHINES. 

Establishment No. 89, which sells over $31X1,000 worth of sewing machines yearly 
in foreign countries, states that “export prices are generally about the same as 
wholesale prices in the United States, ’ ’ but that they do not attempt to regulate the 
prices at which their machines are usually sold to users abroad. The selling 
exjienses are less abroad than in the United States. Reasons for making lower 
prices abroad in such cases as arc necessary are “ retaliatory duties and competition 
of foreign-made goods. ’ ’ 


MIS(.’EI.LANEor.S M ACll I.NERY. 

Establishment No. 109, which sells about 1 jier cent of its proiluct in foreign mar¬ 
kets, states “competition in the United .States market is keener in our line, and we 
have oftener to cut prices to gixid trade in domestic markets than in foreign. Home 
consumers get our goods cheaper, as a rule, than do foreigners.” 

Establishment No. 112 states that “the lower prices made for Canada are necessary 
on account of the high tariff in that country, and lower prices for Europe, especially 
Germany, are nc“ccs8ary on account of transportation charges.” They add, “No 
business policy could equalize prices in our line of manufacture, as transportation 
charges are about the only rebate allowed by us, with the exception of Canada, where 
it is the tariff.” 

Establishment No. 125, which sells large quantities of copper wire and wire ropes 
in foreign countries, states that ‘ ‘ in some cases wo cut price, in others about the same, 
and in a few cases less;” and that “copper wires wo do not sell at lower prices 
abroad than here. Sometimes wire ropes are sold at less price, owing to our receiv¬ 
ing rebate of duty paid on imported raw material when made into ropes for export.” 

Another establishment, not included in the schedules, which owns patente in all 
countries on a textile machine and manufactures machinery for sale to textile mUls, 
but generally licenses these machines, states that*” the sales of machinery are made 
on the same basis in different countries, except as to terms, antj that these are more 
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favorable in foreign countries, since they are Itased on cash against l)ill of lading. All 
those sold in this country arc made on basis of never less than cash, 30 days.” 

listablishinent No. 148, selling hardware and tools occa.sionally at lower prices 
abroad, gives as a reason, ‘‘foreign competition or the fact that with less purchasing 
power of the masses to secure the market a certain price or value can not 1» 
exceeded.” 

Establishment No. 153 ascribes the differences in foreign and domestic markets to 
the fact that foreign prices arc more stable, and therefore some years ago when prices 
in this country were high they sold for leas, but for the last two or three years 
domestic prices are 10 to 15 i)er cent below export prices. The reply to question 11 
is: ‘‘As export triulo buys in large <piantities, we think larger orders for the same 
class of goods at home would remwly the evil where it exists, it it dws so exist at 
this time.” 

Establishment No. 144, manufiwturing about onc-tenth of the cut nails of the 
United States and exporting one-fourth of its pnxluet, slates: ‘‘To disfKBe of our 
Burijius producl, foreign gowls an? sold at loss; same must be m{uleu|>in price of 
domestic article.” Remedy sugg(Mtc.d in order to equalize prices is limitation of i)ro- 
duction. 

E.stablishniont No. 173 gives as a reason for lower pricra abroad in hardware: ‘‘To 
increase the volume of business which raiuces the percentage of fixed charges i)er 
single tool. We want the foreign market to cut our price in so as not to disturb the 
domestic market. The consumption of tools is limited; consequently cutting the 
price dorrs not increa.se the consumption [rer annum.” 

Establishment No. 147, which exports Si;i()0,()()0 worth of hardware specialties, and 
jiroriuces about one-third of the United Slates output, makes lower prices on the 
clieajarr grarles of goorls for foreigners, although charging ccjual prices on other graeles, 
gives as a reason: “ Iks'anse we, increase our output, thus reducing cost, and liecausc 
in some countries we are forcird to compete with their home manufacturers, who get 
cheaper labor, and in some iartanecs cheaper material. Wc think, all things con¬ 
sidered, the home coasumers are better off under existing <'ircumstancea, even though 
they pay more.” 

Establishment No. 168, which exports about one-third of its product and produces 
one-fifth of the llniterl States output, gives as a reiwai for lower prices abroad on 
some lines of goods: “To compete with the jirodiicts of (iermany and England, 
where laltor is lower grade than we employ.” They add that free trade would pro¬ 
duce a crash, altlumgh it would jierinit Americans to use foreign products. Home 
consumers “,l)eing close to sources of supply have advantages (1) in the case of 
transportation; (2) in conqieting more, nearly direct. Engli.sh and (terinan manu¬ 
facturers have some advantages that Americans do not enjoy: (a) Cbeajier ocean 
transit charges on their exjrort; (b) better commercial facilities for reaching and 
(ifttimcs controlling di.stant market. These are fiu'tors of im|K)rbinee.” 

Establishment No. 16:1, ndiich sells $.50,000 worth of wire and manila rope at 
cheaper prices abroarl, gives as a reason: “ Because we manufacture such goods from 
imported material; a good drawbiu;k on exports.” 

The establishments referring to the tariff in answer to question 11 are the following: 
h'o. 61 says that “to take off the tariff would not help us abroad except in England. 
Ither countries build the same wall.” Establishment No. 41, manufacturing saw- 
nill machinery, favors “low tariff or for revenue only.” Establishment No. 47, 
nanufacturing turret lathes, says: “Abolish duties on all gimds that can 1x5 produced 
lere cheaper than elsewhere, especially on goods controlled by a monoix)ly.” No. 
6, manufacturing hoisting machinery to the extent of 25 per cent of the American 
roduct, advocates “careful and constant revisiqn of tariffs and reciprocal treaties 
y a irermanent nonpartisan commission.” Establishment No. 57, manufacturing 30 
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per cent of the American product of cars and trucks and shipping 20 per cent of its 
output, advocates “a regulation of tariff on raw material, placing the manufacturer 
on the same basis as the foreign manufattturer.” 

Establishment No. 146, exporting $20,000 worth of wrenches and charging same 
prices abroad as at home, recommends removal of the tariff in cases where American 
producers charge less in foreign countries. * 

Establishment No. 149, which reports slightly lower prices for foreign purchasers, 
gives as a reason, “Prices have advanced here, and we can not alter our foreign 
prices as qmckly; hence their advance is not yet as great.” They add as a recom¬ 
mendation: “Absolute free trade, duties to be levierl jjnly on goods which can not 
be purchased here; or, if tariff be levied on foreign goods which we produce, then 
tax ours an eqpal amount.” 

Establishment No. 151, which exports anvils to the amount of $10,000 and pro¬ 
duces 80 per cent of the American output, gives as a reason for lower prices abroad; 
“If offered for sale at home prices, could secure no order. We sell practically at 
cost to meet foreign competition.” They add that to secure equality of prices for 
home comsumers it would l)e ne(.;easary to abolish the tariff and “compel our work¬ 
men to accept the low wages paid in foreign countries so as to permit us to compete. 
This would have the desired result, and in addition bring some wreck and ruin. If 
we had to sell all of our product at the export price, we would go into bankruptcy, 
but the export business will help to gradually permit lowering prices at home.” 

Establishment No. 175, which produces upward of 90 per cent of the American 
product of the articles mentioned and does not charge lower prices to foreigners, 
recommends judicious, business-like revision of the tariff, reserving just enough 
upon each article so the United States can manufacture and sell. 

Establishment No. 174, which sells at 10 jxjr cent less in Canada than in the 
United States, gives as a rc»aaon; “They j)ay a duty of about 30 per cent, and to 
compete with goods made there we must sell lower, or not at all, and 10 per cent is 
all we can stand; but this does not give us much trade.” They say that Germany 
sells pliers in'our country at 10 to 25 jier cent leas than our goods cost to make, and 
they pay a duty of 30 to 35 per cent. “ In' Canada, Germany sells i)liera at about 40 
per cent le.s8 than we can. If we met German prices wo would not get cost for our 
goods, and this is true of any goods into which the cost of labor enters largely.” 

MACHINERY AND MRIAL FBOBUdS. 


No. Of 
entab- 
llHh- 
nent. 

Article. 

Foreign market. 

Value of ex¬ 
ports. 

I’roper- 
tion te 
total 
product. 

1 

1 Foreign price os com¬ 
pared with domestic. 

1 i 

Sheet metal, nxlH, 

Canada. England, and 

820,000.00 

Per cent 

A oil 

No lower. 

2 1 

etc. 

Metallic flexible tub' 

Germany. 

Ali countries. 

15,000.00 

30 

Do. 

3 

Ing.J 

Copper wire and i 
AnectA.3 

Cornices, sheet met* 

British colonies, Italy, 

150,000.00 

2 

Wire same price, sheets 

i 

4 

and Canada. 

Spanish •speaking 

13,187.35 

10 

lower, owing to Eng¬ 
lish compeution; 21 
per cent lower for 
Canada. 

' No lower. 

5 

al, teilinM, etc. 
Metal ceillhn and 
side walls.® 

Bridges and Atruc* 

countries. 

All countricH. 

26.000.00 

12* 

1 

Do. 

6 

South Africa, Argen- 

8,852.00 

(*) 

Do. 

7 

tnral steel. 

Malleable iron and 

Una, South America, 
and Cuba. 

Australia and Eng- 

10,000.00 

*ofl 

A little higher. 


steel caatinj^. 

land. 



< Produce entire output United States. ’ Produce about one-fifth United States output 

•Produce about It per cent United Statesoutput •Smalldraetlon. 
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HAOHniEBT AND XITAI. FBODDCTS— Continued. 


No. of 
estab¬ 
lish- 
merit. 

Article. 

Foreign market 

Value of ex¬ 
ports. 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign price as com- 
parcafwith domestic. 

8 

Steel plat(»i. 

England,South Amcr- 

(•) 

iVr ceiU. 

5 

Somewhatless. Tank 

9 

Pipe iron (fikelp).... 

lea, Mexico, and 
^uth Africa. 

England and Scotland 

$86,696.6:1 

G 

plates: Domestic, 
fl.78; foreign, $1.65. 
England and ^uth 
America, July 1901. 
To work off surplus 
product 

Skelp—Domestic: 
July. 1900, $1.40; 

10 

(lastiniTB and 5-ply 

Australia, New Zca- 

88,000.00 

81 

August 1900, $1.40-' 
$1^; October, 1900, 
$1.60; November, 
1900, $1.S0-$1.35. 
Eogland and Scot¬ 
land: July, 1900, 
$1.50-$1.65: August 
1900, $1.60-$1.40; Oc¬ 
tober, 1900, $1.30< 
$1..50-$1.65; Novem¬ 
ber, 1900, $1.42|. 

No lower. 

11 

welde<l chromo 
steel and iron. 

Steel plates and caHt- 

land. Nova Scotia, 
Canada. England, 
and Mexico. 

Canada. 

10,000.00 

1 

Do. 

12 

ings.* 

Iron and stecH. 

Italy, France, Austria, 
(iermany, Belgium, 
England, Scotland, 
etc. 

Canada, Australia, 

1,827,378.00 

16 

Do. 



100,000.00 

3 

No lower, but some- 

U 

Malleable iron cast- 

British Islands, and 
Mexico. 

Germany. 

1,000.00 

iofl 

1 

times cut prices, 
both in United 
S(Hte.s and abroad 
to secure bu.siueRv. 
Higher. Malleable 

15 

Ings. 

Structural steel^.... 

South America, Mex- 

10,000.00 

i-astiugs: Domestic, 
cents per jK)und: 
tlennanv, 4 cents, 
May, 1901. 

No lower. 

16 

17 


Ico, Africa, and 
Japan. 

2, (’02, .580.12 

22.271.31 

«<>* 

.Sometimes higher, 
S(>metimealower(8ee 
text). 

No lower. 

Tires, raiscl, forg- 

Canada. England, 

IS 

ings, and castings. 
Metal ceilings and 

and Mexico. 

South America, South 

25,000.00 

121 

Do. 

19 

walls. 

Filing devices*. 

Africa, England, 
Bitain, Mexico, Nic¬ 
aragua,Canada, etc. 
South America, Ja- 

25,000. (X) 

.5 

iU). 

20 

Machine tools. 

})an, and England. 
British Islands and 
Continent 

Europe, Asia, Africa, 

90,000.00 

30 

Same price. 

21 

22 

Boring machines, 
machinery, f 
Machine tools. 

20,000.00 

800,000.00 

50 

5 per fimt less. 

No lower. 

28 

Automatic nut ma- 

South America, 
Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, and India. 
France and Germany. 

7,420.CX) 

50 

D.). 

24 

chines (patented).* 
Prill chucks. 

Great Britain, Ger- 

356.77 

}ofl 

Same price with one 

25 


many, and France. 
Europe, South Amer- 

7,000 00 

12 

exception. 

I»wcr by the t*ost of 

26 

chinra.* 

Machine knives ... 

lean countries. 

All countries. 


boxing and delivery 
to vessel. 

30 per cent higher. 


' Produce about 10 per cent United States output > Produce from 60 to 76 per cent United States 
•6.000 net tons. output . , 

’ l*mduce about 2 per cent United States output • Produce total output ol this patented article. 

* Produce aboutone-llltccnth United States output • Produce about 10 percent United States output 

‘ Produce 6 per cent United States output '» Produce one-fllth United States output 

• Produce nine.tenth8 United States output 
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UACHINEBY AND KBTAL PBOOBCTS— Continued. 


No. of 




Propor- 

estab* 

lish* 

Article. 

Foreign market. 

Value of ex¬ 
ports. 

tion to 
total 

ment. j 



product. 



1 


Per 

27 , 

i 

Iron-working ma¬ 
chinery.' 


•40,000.00 

25 


28 

Machine tools'-.. 

Europe, South Anier- 

i 

136,000.00J 

40 



ica, China, .lapan, 
Canada, and Aus¬ 
tralia. 



29 


Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Australia. 











31 

Three-wheel pipe 

Fundamental Eu- 

4,000.00 , 

10 

1 

cutters.'* 

rope, Eiiglnnd, Aus¬ 
tralia. and South 



.32 

1 

Pipe cutting and 

1 threading ma- 

America. 


xn 

tircat Britain, Franco, 

.'■i.OOO.tK) ! 

1 

1 chinery. 

Lathe ohuck.s, organ 

r, 


1 .stop knob.s and 

(lermanv, Switzer- 




machinists’ tools, i 

land, and others. 






35,000.00 

3.420.00 


:i') 


■ Canada, England, 
Ku.ssia, and others. 

10 


.%j 


Europe, Asia, Africa, ; 
South America, j 

3.5,000.00 





Australia, i:tc. 






«20,000,00 

100,000.00 


38^ 

Sugar, colfee, -and 
rure niaclilncrv. 

.All countriespnidue- 

75 


ing sugar, coffee, 
and rioc. 




39 

■ IUwkI machines, roll- 

Australia. Europe, 

so.ooo.uo 

15 


crs. and block 
crushers. 

and South Americo. 



40 

Mining machinery.. 

Mexico, South Amcr- 

12,000.00 

8h)i0 


ica, New Zealand, 
etc. 




41 





machinery, etc.' 


11,023.72 1 

2.'> 

42 

' cryamf sawmills. 

' Engines, blowers, 
forges, drills, 
blacksmith ma- 


43 


56,500.00 { 

10 






chinery. 




44 

Cotton gins, oil well, 

England, Russia, 

26,000.00 

1 

6 


and shoe machln- 

Frano(‘, and Ger- 



cry. 

many. 

1 


45 

Laundry' machinery'' 

England, France, Bel¬ 
gium, Germany, 
South America, and 

10,000.00 

16 



South Africa. 



46 





chinery. 

Cuba, South Amer¬ 
ica, Hawaii. Italy. 




47 


England, France, Ger¬ 
many, etc. 

40,000.00 

20 


48 

Alr-comprussore. 

Europe, Japan, Aus¬ 
tralia, and Mexico. 

i 

24,000.00 

1 

6 

49 

50 


1 

England and Ger¬ 
many. 

All countries. 

1 

20,000.00 1 
00,000.00 1 

6 

Hoisting machinervs ' 

10 


Foreign price as com* 
jtansi with domestic. 


Lower at times; 25" 
by 10' engine lathe, 
December, 1900, do¬ 
mestic, $525; Berlin, 
•500. 

About 2 per cent less 
to cover freight and 
to meet lower prices 
of foreign*madc 
goods. 

No lower. 

Do. 

No distinction. 


Same price. 


Somediscount, but sell 
mostly to comraiM- 
sion houses. 

No dIfTerence wortii 
mentioning. 

No lower. 

Do. 


5 per cent lower. 
Higher. 


Betterwholesaleprlccs 
from foreign buyer.- 
than our maxiinuto 
wholesale price in 
the United States. 

No lower, with possi¬ 
ble exception (*f 
freight allowance to 
Atlantic seaboard in 
a few instances. 

Higher. Try to make 
them equal. 

No lower. 

Higher. 


Same price. 


Hameprice. Sellmost* 
ly to dealers. Would 
aell at less prices to 
gel trade ^tab- 
Jl^ed. 

No lower. 


Do. 

Trifle greater price 
and much better 
and quicker settle* 
' ment. Almost al* 
waysu. 0. D. 

I Prices the same for 

home and for export. 

' No lower. 


I Produce about 3 per cent United States output. * Seven months. 

a Produce about 25 per cent Uiifte<i States output. 7 Produce 20 per cent United States output. 

** Produce about 16 per cent United Statew output. « Produce probably 10 per cent United States out* 

* Pi^ucG about 50 per cent United Suites output. put o 

* Produce about oae*sixtb United States output. 
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KACEIKEBT AKI) KSTAL FB0DVCT8-Continued. 


No. of 
estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ment. 

Article. 

51 

Stoam shovels, 
dredges, eW. 

62 

Power transmitting 
and crushing ma¬ 
chinery. 

63 

Derricks, hoisting 
engines. 

64 

Presses, dies, eh;_ 

66 

Mining and crush¬ 
ing machluery. 

5() 

Hteel road scrapers.. 

67 

Gars and truck.s. 

5H 

Brakes. 

59 

lyoconiotivcs*. 

60 

(Xml-handiiug ma¬ 
chinery, railroad 
cars,narrow-gauge 
railways. 

61 

Gar counlers and 
vestibules. ^ 

62 

Manganese steel car 
IV n c e 1 s a ti d 
crusher ynirts. 

ai 

Ijocomotives*. 

6f 

Narrow and stand¬ 
ard gtiuge freight 
cars. 


Boilers, engines, etc,. 

61) 

Boilers and engines. 

67 

Steam englne.s and 
tadlcrs. 

6S 

Stoam engines and 
electrii'al machln- 

69 

Steam engines ^. 

70 

.Automatic engines 
for electric service. 

71 

Engines, boilers, and 
sawmills. 

72 

Gasoline engineso... 

73 

Steam lire engines, 
pumps, etc. 

74 

Engines and boilers. 

7.5 

Printing machinery * 

76 

Printing presses. 


i 


Forulgu market. 


Value ol ex¬ 
port. 


Pro|)or* 
tion to 
total 
product. 


Mexico, Central and 
South America, 
Rmtfiia, China, etc. 
Kurone, Asia. Africa, 
ana Australia. 


9ioo,ouo.oo 


Per cent. 
15to20 


South America, Cul)a, 
and Porto Klco. 

All countries. 

.do... 

Mexico. 

All countries. 

Mexico, South Amer¬ 
ica, South Africa, 
and Argentina. 
Europe, Asia, Africa, 
South America,and 
Australia. 

Gnat Britain and 
Continent. 


3,000.00 

6 

60,000.00 

33i 

200,000.00 

1.5 

6,000.00 

6 

760,000.(30 

20 

115,000.00 

lA 

5,031,019.84 

30 


i 20 


England. 


(*) 


Mexico, Canada, 
South AmericH,uud 
Japan. 

All countries.. 


5,200 


iufl 


Cuba and South 
America. 


216,019.41 


20 


All countries 


60,000.00 5 


Canada, Mexico, Eng¬ 
land, France. Italy, 
Holland, and Den¬ 
mark. 

Germany, Russia, 
Venezuela, Brazil, 
Mexico, etc. 

All countries. 


16,000.00 1 


26,000.00 


1(M.^ 


.5,000.00 0 


Holland, Australia, 
and Mexico. 


1,050.00 


00 


All countries. 

.do. 


Canada and Mexico..j 
Canada,CnhA,Ccntral 
and South America. 


27,600.00 


16,000.00 

10,000.00 


10 

1.5 


All countries 


200,000.00 


8111 


England, Germany, 
Kussia, Australia, 
New Zealand. 


12,000.00 


5 


England and c-olonies. 


17,000.00 


8 


Foreign price as com¬ 
pared with domestic. 


Same price usually. 


No lourer. 


No distinction. 

Same price. 

Usually 6 to 10 per 
cent higher. 

No lower. 

Do. 

No lower; frcQuently 
higher. 

Average foreign prices 
highortlmn average 
domestitt prices. 

Exactly the same. 


Nt) lower. 
Do. 


No lower. “Domestic 
demand so heavy 
that exports are at 
present small." 

No lower. 


A little better; sell 
strictly for cash at 
tide water. 

No lower. 


Lower, sometimes. 
! High-speed engiiio.s, 
domestic, 8l.20i): for- 
j e!gn,|l,150(BerUn). 
j No lower. 


No lower. In former 
I years sold lower 
j sometimes t<»disposo 
of surplus stock. 

No lower. 

Du. 

Do. 

Discount 10 per cent, 
which iust about 
equals the cost of 
seilingln tbeUnibHl 
States. 

No lower; get higher 
price in Mexico. 

Agents for foreign 
sales getaboni 10 law 
centior selling and 
collecting. Foreign 
users pay about same 
as domestic. 

Domestic discount, 26 
percent: foreign dls- 
c^mnt, SSf per cent. 


Produce about 40 per cent United States output. * Produce about two-thirds United States output. 
Produce about 10 per cent (Fntted States output. »Produce about 1 per cent United States output. 
\ ery llmtt^, ^ «Produce 16 per cent United States output. 
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« 

HAGHZKSBT AVS XXTAL PBOBtTOXS—Continued. 


No. of 
estab* 
lish- 
ment. 


Article. 


Printing machinery.j 


Type, printers’ mate¬ 
rial, and printers’ 
machinery.! 
Printing presses. 


Lithographic sup- 
pll^ and machin¬ 
ery. 

Printing presses and 
matenal. 


Wheelbarrows 
scrapers. 
Cutter beads^. 


and 


Wood workers 
edged tools.* 
Table-leg machines 
Machines for wood 
and metal work. 
Wood-working ma¬ 
chinery. 

Sewing machines.. 


Foreign market. 


.do. 


Typewriters. 
.do. 


....do. 

....do. 

... .do. 

Watches (low-priced 
nickel). 


% j .fewelry and watches 
97 j Counters, cyclome- 
I ters, odometers. 


98 


100 


Great Brltaln.Canada, 
Australia, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, 
Mexico, and South 
America. 

Europe. 


England and Austia- 

Im. 

Cuba, Mexico, and 
South America. 


Principally England 
and colonies. 


Clocks. 


.do. 


Watches and cases. 


Mexico.. 

('auada, England, 
Mexico, and South 
America. 

(^nada and China... 


England. 

All countries. 


England and other 
countries. 

South America, Af¬ 
rica, China, Japan, 
EuroiHj. etc. 

South America, Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, Africa, 
and Australia. 


All countries.. 

European countries.:! 


Value of ex¬ 
ports. 


950,000.00 


380,450.00 

16,000.00 

17,000.00 

6,000.00 

1,000.00 


800.00 


10,000.00 


All countries. 

... .do. 

-do. 

Europe, Australasia, 
East Indies, China, 
and Japan. 

All countries. 

....do. 


Great Britain, Aus¬ 
tralasia, and South 
Africa. 

All countries. 


331,528.78 


100,000.00 


90,000.00 


Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
product. 


Percent 

16 


110,000.00 


300,000.00 

36,000.00 


76,000,00 


831 


3311 


Foreign price as com¬ 
pared with domestic. 


25 


10 


No lower. 


About 5 per cent less. 

Not less than average 

f irice obtained here 
rom the consumers. 
Lower, sometimes. 
Export prices based 
on prices made to 
our largest domestic 
consumers. 

Lower. Domestic 
price, 25 per cent 
discount; foreign 
price, 831 percent. 
No lower. 

Usually lower, on ac¬ 
count of Canadian 
tariff of 86 per cent. 
.Same prices. 

Do. 

No lower, except In 
some cases. 

No lower. 

Do. 


Export prices gener¬ 
ally about the same 
as wholesale prii-es 
in the United States. 

No lower. 

Foreign machines lu^t 
as much as domes¬ 
tic. 

About the same. 

Slightly higher. 

Do. 

Home market cheaper 
and better goods 
than foreign. 

No lower. 

Aug. 1, 1901: Regular 

* cyclometers, inr 
dozen, dom^tic, 
95.50; England and 
Canada, 96. Trip 
cyclometers, per 
dozen, domestic, 912 : 
England and Can¬ 
ada, 110. Odometers, 
plr dozen, domestic, 
921; England and 
Canada, $18.90. 
Counters, per dozen, 
domestic, $6; Eng¬ 
land and Canada, 
96.66. Other coun¬ 
tries same as domes¬ 
tic, but all retail 
prices higher to the 
foreign consumer. 

No lower. 


75,000.00 

-do...160,000.00 

! Produce about 20 per cent United States output. * Produce entire output United Statea 

< Produce one-eighth output United Statea 


No lower to buyers of 
the same rank. 

No lower. 
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XAOEnrSBT AND XXTAL PB0Bn0T8--Oontinueci. 


Proper* 

Value of ex- tion to Foreign price as com* 
Foreign market pai^wfth domestic. 

piquet 


101 I Watches and cy* All countries.. 
, clometcrs. 


102 Soda-water appar- .do... 

atus, etc. 

1(» Blowers, fans, heat- .do. 

ers, etc. 

104 Lubricators and England and Sweden, 
milk-t^ng ma¬ 
chines. 


FereefU. 

110,000.00 10 


Machinery, etc. 


Ice-cream freezers^. 
Spinning rln^.. 


.do.».. 


Bottle-washing ma¬ 
chines. 


Germany. Argentina, 
Australia, and Now 
Zealand. 

All countries. 

England and Ger¬ 
many. 

Asiatic Russia, Aus¬ 
tralia. Japan, Mex¬ 
ico, china. Canada, 
South Africa, New 
Zealand, Central 
America, etc. 

Europe, Asia. South 
Amcnca, and Aus- 
tnilia. 

Europe, Japan, and 
Australia. 

England, Germany, 
Mexico, Canada. 

Europf!, Mexico, Cen¬ 
tral and South 
America. 


113 Tobacco machinery. All countries. 20,000.00 


114 Cigar and cigarette 

machinery. 

115 Textile machinery.., 

116 Knitting macblnerj'*, 


No lower. Commis¬ 
sion paid to foreign 
selling agent In lieu 
of salary to domes¬ 
tic sal^men. 

No lower. 


About 24 per cent low¬ 
er to cover transpor¬ 
tation and insurance 
costs. Mak^ price 

K ticallv equal in 
marxets. 

No lower. 


Do. 

No lower. No effort 
to build up foreign 
trade. 

We net a little more on 
foreign than home 
business. 


About thosamc. Prices 
aresubjectof special 
negotiations. 

No lower; usually 
higher. 

No lower. 

Bottle-washing ma¬ 
chine, domestic, 
J600; Germany, 8400, 
to offset transporta¬ 
tion charges; Can¬ 
ada, Dec. 28, 1900, 
8100 allowed on 
duty; Feb. 14, 1901, 
850aUowedonduty. 

Same price, butadding 
for better and more 
secure boxing and 
freight to New York 
port. 

No lower. 


117 Machinery. 

118 Wire and electric 

heating apparatus. 

119 Copper wire, sheet 

brass, Gorman > 
silver. ! 

120 Bells. 

121 Bronze monuments. 

122 Brass trimmings^.... 

123 Phosphor bronze, 

wire, rods, etc. 

J24 Tinfoil*. 


Mexico, Canada, and 9,784.00 

Belgium. 

All countries..llloooioo } 

Canada. 10,000.00 ... 

All countries. 8,000.00 


Europe. 

All countries. 

England, Germany, 
and Canada. 
Canada, Great Brlb 
ain, France. 

Japan .China, Canada. 


cm ;. IUU , , 

J24 Tinfoil*. Japan,China,Canada. 26,000.00 . Lower, except where 

bonded material Is 
in the makizig. 
The saving is then 
allowed foreign 
buyers. 

* Produce about one-half United States output. * Produce 20 to 80 per cent United States output. 

^Direct. * Produce one^xtn United States output. 

* Produce about 40 per cent United States output. • Produce 80 per cent United States output. 

752 - 47 
































740 IKDU8TBUL OOMMSSION:—TB08TS AND COMBI1TATIOK8. 
XAOHIiniBT AHS HXTAI. PBOBUOTB-Contioued. 


No.o/ 

eatab* 

li8b< 

ment. 


126 


126 

127 

128 


129 

130 
181 


133 

134 


136 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 


141 

142 


143 

144 


145 

146 


147 

148 


Article. 


Copper wire, wire 
ropes, etc. 


Bronze work 1.. 


Silver and gold 
plate.* 

Skates*. 


Bicycle wrenches... 
P^jundry supplies,ctc. 
Horse brushes <. 


Brass end iron bed¬ 
steads. 

Lanterns^. 

Handled hammers. 


Beales. 

Name plat^ for ma* 
chinery. 

Machinery and nail 
pullers. 

Mechanics* tools, 
bits, braces, band- 
tool sets, etc. 

Bolts, nuts, washers. 

Cutlery*. 


Locks, hardware 
Padlocks.. 


Knife blades and 
steel handles. 

Cut nails*. 


Wrenches*. 

Horse and mule 
shoes.* 


Hardware speclal- 
tieaio 

Hardware and tools. 


Foreign market. 


All countries. 


England, France, 
Russia, South Af¬ 
rica, and AiMtralla. 
England and Aus¬ 
tralia. 

England. 


England and Canada.; 


Australia, South Af¬ 
rica. 

All countries. 


,.do. 


Europe. Australia, 
NewZealand,South 
Africa, South Amer¬ 
ica. 

Everywhere. 


England, Russia, Ge^ 
man y, France, Can¬ 
ada, Mexico. 
England.. 


Europe, Australia, 
South America, 
Canada. 

Europe, South Amer¬ 
ica, and Mexico. 

Export houses for 
West Indies and 
South America. 

All countries.. 

Europe, Australia, 
and South Amer¬ 
ica. 

England and Canada.| 

South America, South 
Africa, China, ands 
Japan. 


All countries. 

Great Britain and 
colonies. 


Value of ex¬ 
ports. 


All countries. 
....do. 


$700,000.00 


15,000.00 

2,000.00 

3,000.00 

11,000.00 

‘"*766*66' 


116,000.00 

30,000.00 


5,000.00 

28,784.18 


2,000.00 

15,000.00 

24,000.00 

600.00 


20,000.00 

80,000.00 


300,000.00 


Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
product. 


Percent. 

10 


Id 


iofl 

25-33 


Foreign price as com¬ 
pared with domestic. 


Oct., 1900: Special 
shape copper wire, 
domestic, 18| to 18|j 
foreign, 18L Round 
copper wire, domes¬ 
tic, 18 to 181 ; foreign, 
181- 

No lower. 


Do. 

Slightly less at times 
on account of com- 
petition in the 
United Btat^. 

Same prices. 

No lower. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


All goods for export 
are special. 

No lower. 


Do. 

5 per cent lower on 
some grades to meet 
competition princi¬ 
pally. 

About same. 


No lower. 


Do. 

Same price. 


A little less to Canada 
to oilset duty. 

June 15, 1901: Cut 
.nails: Domestic, 
, tS.13 per keg; South 
America, $1.76. 

No lower. 

20 per cent higher 
prices for special 
shoes costing 10 per 
cent higher than 
(f«mestic patterns. 
Lower lines for Ie«), 
others for more; av¬ 
erage, about equal. 
As a general proposi¬ 
tion, no, but foreign 
prices stable, home 

E rices fluctuating; 

ence, sometimes 
lower, sometimes 
higher. 


1 Produce about 3 per cent United States output. 

* Produce 26 per cent United States output. 

* Produce one-half (b two-thirds United States 

ou^ut 

^Produce 20 to 25 per cent United States output. 

* Produce 0D per cent United States output. 


* Produce about 10 per cent United States output. 
7 Produce about 20 per cent of padlocks. United 

States output. 

* Produce about 1 per cent United States output. 
•Produce about 7* per cent United States output. 

Produce about one-third American output 
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No. of 
estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign market. 

Value of ex¬ 
ports. 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
product. 





Percent. 

149 

Wagon and carriage 

AH countries. 

81,371,81 

1 


springs.! 







80,000.00 

7 

151 

Anvils*. 

South Africa. Austra- 

10,000.00 

5 



lia, New Zealand, 





Canada, etc. 



m 

Saddlery hardware*. 

Mexico, Cuba, (^na- 

10,000.00 

4 



da, Australia, Ha- 





wail. Philippines, 





Europe. 



J63 

Hardware, Iron cast- 

All countric.*!. 

15,000.00 

20 


Ings, and toys. 


to 





20,000.00 






10 

155 

Harrlware<. 

South Africa. Austra- 

50,000.00 

10 



lla. South America. 





England, Asia. 



1.55 


Great Britain, Central 

28,350.00 

16 



Europe, Imlia,South 





Africa, Australia, 





South America, 





Mexico. 






800.00 

.001 

16K 

Wire, wire cloth, gal- 

Australia, Mexico, 

3,000.00 

lofl 


vanized wire. • 

Canada, Cuba. 



159 

A single hardware 

All countries except 

4,000.00 

331 


specialty.! 

Far Fast. 






26,000.00 

1} 




10,000.00 

4 

152 





knives. 




m 

Wire and manila 

Mexico, Canada, 

60.000.00 

6 


rope. 

South America, 





South Africa. 



im 

Cutlery and hard- 

South America. Af- 

10,000.00 

60 


ware specialties. 

rlca, Europe, Mox- 





ICO, etc. 




Forelra price m com- 
parea with domestic. 


Wagon springs.— 
June, 1001: Domes¬ 
tic, 4i to 5 cents; 
foreign, cents. 
June. 1900: Domes¬ 
tic, 41 to 41 cents: 
fort^gn, 41 cents. 

None less, and for 
some goods get 
more,except Russia, 
where 10 per cent off 
Is allowed since 
countervailing duty 
on Russian sugar 
was ordered. 

Practically cost, to 
meet foreign com¬ 
petitors. ■ 

No lower. Can not 
1)11 home ordere; 
hence do not seek 
foreign market. 

At present 10 to 16 per 
cent higher. Some 
years ago for less, 
when prices here 
were high. 

Some 6 per cent less; 
some equal; some 
more. Average 2 or 
S per cent lower to 
meet foreign prices. 

No lower. May do so 
iu future. 

No lower. 


Do. 

Not often; but have 
done so to Induce 
trade. 

Notlower (ordinarily). 

6 per cent higher. 
Have only done a 
tentative export 
business. 

Goods sold in United 
States arc not ex¬ 
ported. No com¬ 
parison possible, but 
profit on both mar¬ 
kets approximately 
equal. 

No tower. 

Lower, beca\ise of 
drawback on im- 

I portedrawmaterial. 

10 per cent lower In 
case of cutlery, es¬ 
pecially knives and 
forks, to compete 
with German and 
English manufac¬ 
turers. On other 

I goods pric^ the 
same. 


' Produce about 3 per cent United States output. 

* Produce aqout 80 per cent United States output. 
^Produce probably 16 per cent United States out¬ 
put. 

‘ Produce from 6 to M per cent United States out¬ 
put. 


»Produce more than 90 per cent United SUit« 
output. 

•Produce from 6 to M) per cent United Slates out¬ 
put. 

’’ Produce about one-tenth United States output. 
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HACHINEBy AND MBTAL FBODDCTS—Continued. 


No. of 
estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign market. 

Value of ex¬ 
ports. 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
product. 

165 



8300,000.00 

30,000.00 

Per cent. 
10 

166 

Chains..?. 

Australia, Europe, 

10 

167 


Asia, South Amer¬ 
ica, West Indies, etc. 

8,500.00 

65,868.29 

“ .-i 

168 

standi hardware. 
Locks and padlocks^. 

All countries. 

881 

169 

Lifting jacks. 

Through commission 

5,000.00 

5 

170 

Hardware and bi- 

houses. 

All countries. 

126,000.00 

m 

171 

cycle specialties. 


60,000.00 

124 

172 


England and British 
colonies, but not 
direct. 

Nearly all countries.. 

173 

hatehets. 

Hardware. 

7,373.83 

n 

174 

Hardware si>eclal* 

C-anada, etc. 

1,000.00 

7 

175 

tie& 

Hand drills, forges. 

All countries. 

28,350.00 

15 

176 

hub-boxing ma¬ 
chines, etc. 

Electrical iustru- 


75,000.00 

25 

177 

ments. 

Electrical apparatus. 

Central and South 

4,000.00 

5 

178 

Klectrical goods, etc. 

America. Australia, 
Canada, China, and 
Japan. 

All countries; Eng- 

211,600.00 

161 

179 

Electrical apparatus. 

land chlefiy. 
Canada, Mexico, 

62,500.00 

6 

180 

Slectrical switches*. 

South America, Eu¬ 
rope, Jaimn, etc. 
Aigenilna, f^+ada, 
England. 

7,600.00 

5 

161 

Electrical motors 

All countries. 

160,000.00 

15 


and dynamos.^ 




Poreira price an com- 
parca with domestic. 


No lower. In many 
cases get more. 

No lower. Sell at 
slightly higher 
prices. 

Same price. 

Cheap padlocks (six,) 
domestic 6.66, for¬ 
eign 5.39; medium 
padlocks (six), do¬ 
mestic 10.75, foreira 
10.76; fine padlocks 
(.six), domestic 14.82, 
foreign 14.82. Lower 
on some goods; same 
prices for greater 
portion .3 

No lower. 

Slightly higher for ex¬ 
port, but occaHion- 
ally lower on partic¬ 
ular patterns. 

No lower. 

Do. 


Lower, to increase vol¬ 
ume of business and 
reduce percentage 
of fixed charges per 
single tool. 

About 5per cent lower 
and in Canada 10 
per cent lower. 
Barn-door hangers, 
iron axle, domestic 
60-1-10-1-5 off, Can¬ 
ada 70 off; barn¬ 
door hangers, roller 
bearing, domestic 
70 -1-10 +5 off. 
Canada 75 off; barn¬ 
door rail, domestic 
2|, Canada 2|. 

Discount: Drills, do¬ 
mestic 40 per cent, 
foreign 35 per cent; 
forges.domestic 75 + 

’ 10, foreign 60 + 10 + 
10; hub-box machin¬ 
ery, domestic 331, 
foreign 331; feed- 
cutters, domestic 
M — 10, foreign 50. 
Prices are i. o. b. 



York, TOxing extra. 
5 per cent lower. 

No lower. 


Same price. 

Lower, because terms 
are cash. 


1 Produce 80 per cent sawsand tools, United States 
output. 

^Produce onC'fifth United States output 


■Produce 20 to 25 per cent output United States. 
4 Produce one-fourth output tTnited States. 

■ produfie about 7 per cent United States output. 


















No. of 
OHtHb- 
llHll- 
ment. 


1M2 




i«r» 

m 

187 

188 


FOKEIGN’ and domestic prices. 
MACHIireBY AND METAL PEODUOTS-Continned. 
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Artlde. 


Foreign market. 


Valve resoatlnff 
machinoH.! 

Steam gauges <. 


All countries. 


Bngland, Australia, 
uiidJapan. 


Value of ex 
porta. 


89,807.78 


1,000.00 


Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
product. 


■orelgn price 
►ared with dc 


domestic. 


and 


Iron p„,„p„ I 

steam pumps. I , 

I I many, Italy, N„r. 

■ way, Sweden, Den- 

I I tnark, Africa, Riis- 

IS9 ! Iron pipe ttttl„Ks.r.... Qe^any. Belgium 

Mexico, and Aus- 


1.06 


10,000.66 

44,280.00 


19« I Wincimiiis, pumps 
un u,'”"' tiwls. 

lid I Steam appliances... 
192 j Gas meU*rs«. 


m 


104 

m 


Hot-air pumping en¬ 
gines. s 


Heaters, boilers, and 
weparators. 

(las and electric fix¬ 
tures. 


j tralla. 

I AH countries. 

United Kingdom.. 
Japan and South 
America. 

All countries 


Hreat Britain 
Japan. 

All oountrU^... 


and 




:io,ooo.oo 


26,000.00 

16,000.00 

60,000.00 

1,200.00 

30,000.00 


12,000.00 

20,0(X1.00 


10 

18| 


12 

iofl 


Higher, su as to cover 
cost of transporta¬ 
tion and duly. If 
there is any 
Nu lower, except to 
estoblish trade ami 
t" J**‘*<^8 were 
higher here. Recom¬ 
mends duty off ingot 
copper. 

No lower. 

Do. 

price is 

higher. 

No higher. 

Same price, but ex¬ 
treme lowest. Re- 
wmmends lower 
freight rates on fast 
ocean steamers. 

No lower. 

Do. 

Some price or higher. 
Not lower. 

Juno. 1001. domestic 
discpnnl 20 percent: 
foreign discount. 25 
to 30 per cent for 
India, Spain, Aus¬ 
tralia, Russia, Cuba. 
On account of 
freights, duties, etc. 

No lower. 

Do. 




agricultural implements and vehicles. 

The inanufactimsrH of aRricultiiml imnio........ 

Pric« to foreign Pordhasers are either higher 

purchaeerH. In Konoral, the policy agreeM witli ilmt for domestic 

namely, “Foreign prices are made t.ffioi l>y establishment No. 13, 

freight to New York and boxing for ocean shinme' ‘femestic prices to pay 

sells plows, harrows, and cultiLors to the T r r ^“'“’^'“''ment No. 15, which 
which quotes foreign prices, as will hi s^n In^h , of one-tenth of its pnaiuctand 
ingher than domestic prices states tiiat theao i e, at the same or somewhat 
pack,Hi for export, and thrihL lxtr^ex^^r ^ork City, 

rent from the export prices. This deduction irwuTT”** “Reduction of 10 per 
prnes below the domestic prices in the case of chilled iT*"’ 
mws, but leaves tlie foreign price higher than th 1 ^ »P""«-foeth har- 

harrows, com cultivatom and R-rS git w 
Prices in the States are not imifonn a^d aver^TT"' writes: 

advance prices to export, bnt could not 1 

goods too low at home tliis year Must advL^“*^ competition, and sold 

“The fomigner pays ocean i«.cfrd?uZ for next year.- He also writes: 

per cant to these net prices, maM^ ^her pricl to Ih'f T 

Hibita buameaa.*' * ® prices to them. In some cases it pro- 
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The reasons for securing higher prices abroad are stated as follows; 

Salesmen that we send into foreim countries cost at least 50 per cent more than in 
the States and sell comparative^ few goods because it is missionary territory, and 
American goods cost more than European ^ds, but American are admitted superior 
in quality and durability. Duties imposed by some countries, for instance, France, 
and most countries in Europe, are excessive and almost prohibitive. Australian 
duties imposed since the federation, run 6, 15, 20, add 25 per cent in respective 
named colonies. Three have none on plows ana parts. We ought to have arrange¬ 
ments effected by which duties would be nominal and business would be combincMl 
so that factories could ship goods to New York or ports in carloads at special rail 
rates, and could assemble them at New York in ship-load quantities, so as to be able 
to charter ships that will run direct from port of entry tg nearest port of delivery and 
save reloading and extra freight charges by more than one transportation line. 

Establishmerrt No. 26, whose exports amount to 1100,000 in grain drills and 
seeding machines, and which produces more than half of the output of this class of 
matthines in the United States, states that “home consumers could reduce the cost 
by paying cash, but a large proportion buy or want to buy on one or two years’ time.” 
They arid: “Wo do not sell to our foreign agents or jobliers for less money than we 
sell to those of our own country. We make the prices about the same, and to the 
said price we add the atlditional cost of boxing, etc., that is necessary when goods 
are shipped across the ocean. * * ♦ Most manufacturers sell their goorls for the 
foreign trade through large jobbing houses and ask them net prices, and it is probable 
that some persons comjare said prices to the retail prites to the fanner in this comitry. ’ ’ 
Re8pe<dlng action through legislation, they add, “It is our opinion that the United 
States Government would largely promote foreign trade and employment if the 
patent laws of foreign countries were as liberal to Inventors of the United States as 
the patent laws of oyr own country are to the foreign inventor.” * * ♦ “Reci¬ 
procity in farm machinery with foreign countries would increase the exports in farm 
machinery and not injure our home trade, simply for the reason that the United 
States manufacturers excel, making a better machine and at less cost than any other 
nation, and we do not fear foreign comiietition if placed upon the same basis.” 

Establishment No. 30, manufacturing vehicles, in submitting domestic and export 
price lists, states: 

The prices made are our net prices for goods boxed up for export and freight pre^id 
to New York City. To arrive at these prices we have simply added to tfie net prices 
as made on dom^tic list the actual cost for boxing tight and freight on each vehicle. 
We see no reason whatever whjr anyone in this country should attempt to sell goods 
in foreign countries for a less price than obtained for same here, at least in the car- 
ria^ trade. We have maintained in London, England, since 1890 a branch house 
under our own management. For the first two or three ^ears our Ixmdon man^r had 
a difficult time in introducing in that country our carriages, but since that time our 
business in London has shown a satisfactory increase for each year, and we wouhl 
say to you that the goods are billed to London at the same price, as you will notice on 
our export list, and are sold in that country at a margin of profit over and above this 
price sufficient to cover ocean transportation, all the necessary expense of business, 
including manager in London, and to pay the home factory a handi«>me profit each 
year. 

AOBicrriTimAi. ihflehentb and txhici.e8. 


No. of 
estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ment. 

1 Article. 

Foreign market. 

Value of ex¬ 
ports. 

Propor¬ 
tion to : 
total 1 
product. I 

Foreign price as com- 
parea with domestic. 

1 

Plows, ciiUivators, 
etc. 

Agricultural Imple* 
ments.i 

England. 

SS6,74ti.66 

! 

J^cetU, 

lb 

No lower; 

2 

All countries. 

0 

161 

Sometlmee lower, 
when competition 

compel* it. mtlier 
than be forced out 
Of the market. 


> Produce about 26 per cent United States output.« 
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AOSimm&L IMFIXlCBirTS AITB YSHICLBS—Continued. 


Foreign market. 


Propor- 

Value of ex- tlon to Forel 
ports. total paret 
product. 


price as com- 
:th domestic. 


3 Plantation machin- Mexico, Central and . 

I ery.i South America, 

Africa, West Indies, 
etc. 

4 Luwnmowew*. AHcountri^. 

5 Agricultural implc- Australia, Tasmania, 

mcnts.^ Ireland. Italy, 

Spain. 

6 .do. All countries. 

7 .do.«. Qcrmany. Russia, . 

Australia, South 
America. 

« Threshing machin- Ruwsia, Africa, Mex- 
ery.» ico. 


Do. 

About 5 per cent mure 
in Germany. 


Threshing machin¬ 
ery.* 


9 Plows. Siberia. 2,835.93 . June 15, 1900; R 612 

plows w.cx.sh. and 
Ral. coulter, domes¬ 
tic, $8.30; foreign, 
$11.78. Mayl6,]Wl: 
R 614 plows w. ex. 
sh. and Ral. coulter, 
domestic, $8.24; for¬ 
eign, tlO.88. Janu¬ 
ary 80, 1901: B 16" 
plows, L.L.com.8ky. 
w.p.att. and ex.sb., 
domestic. $22; for¬ 
eign, $26.65. Janu¬ 
ary 80. 1901: K 14" 
plows, L. L. com. 
gang w. p. att. and 
ex. sh., domestic, 
$38.60: foreign, 
$40.30. 

10 .do. All countries. No lower. 

11 Forks, agricultural Europe, Asia, Africa, 37,269.16 70 June, 1901: Coke fork, 

and mining. Australia, South 10-tine, domestic, 

America. ^.12; Australia, 

$9.60. June, 1900: 
Coke fork, 10-tiue. 
domestic, $12; Aus¬ 
tralia, $10.80. June, 
1901: Manure fork, 
domestic, $5.91; Aus¬ 
tralia, $8.90. June, 
1900: Manure fork, 
domestic, $6.18; Aus¬ 
tralia. $4.68. 

12 Agricultonil tools... Through New York 2,000.00 1 No lower. 

and Boston export 
bouses. 

13 Agricultural machin- All countries. p®) 

ery.® 

* Produce about one-half United States output. «Produce 5 per cent United States output. 

■Almost all. ’ Very small. 

* Produce one-sixth United States output. * Produce 10 per cent United States output. 

*One-flfthofamount of business. "Produce fn)m 25 to 30 per cent United States 

®Produceaboutono«ixteenth United States output. output. 

^"Season of 1901. Terms cash on arrival of goods in New York. No charge for boxing for ocean ship¬ 
ment. Freight paid to New York. 


Net prices. 


Name of goods. 


Potato cutter... 

Plain potato cutter, with runner or disk coverers.. 

Fotatoplanter, with fertilizing attachment. 

^m-pianter attachment for potato planter. 

Four-row sprarar. 

Potato digger. 

Potato Borter. 

FertlHzer distributor. 

Lawn swings... 


Btecl-fraine churns 


Domestic 

dealers. 

Export. 

DoUars. 

DoUan, 

4.00 

4.50 

40.00 

45.00 

60.00 

66.00 

5.00 

5.50 

80.00 

40.00 

75.00 

80.00 

18.00 

20.00 

18.00 

20.00 

8.75 

7.00 

Percent 

Percent. 

60+10 

50 

60 

40 

60 

60 
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AOBICVITTmAI, IHPLSKBNTS AND TSHICU8—Continued. 


No. of 
estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ment 

Article, 

Foreign market. 

Value of ex¬ 
ports. 

Proper-! 
tton to 1 
totel i 
product. 

Foreign price as com¬ 
pared with domestic. 

14 

Graindrillsi. 

Australia, Great Brit- 

821,236.55 

*Percmt. 

Higher prices. 

15 

Plows, barrows, cul- 

ain, Germany, 
France, .South 
America, China, 
and Japan. 

All countries. 

50,000.00 

10 

(•) 

16 

17 

tlvators.etc. 
Agricultural imple¬ 
ments. 

Europe and Austral¬ 
asia. 1 

45,000.00 

1,500,000.00 

350,000.00 

20,000.00 

1,500.00 

17 

No lower. 

Do. 

18 



331 

Do. 

19 



15 

No lower; generally 
better. 

20 



2 tod 

21 



10 

Lower. Competition 
with English, 
French, and Ger¬ 
man manufacturers. 
Higher. None sold for 

22 

Mowers, harvesters. 

.do. 

2,700,000.00 

j 

25 

23 

binders, reapers.’ 

Haying and harvest- 


1,600,000.00 

G6| 

lower prices abroad 
than in the United 
States. 

Not lower in any case. 

24 

ing machinery, 
disk harrows and 
disk cultivators. 
Com shellers, wind- 

All corn-producing 

10,000.00 

5 

(•) 

25 

mills, etc. 

Fertiliser-mill ma- 

i‘ountries. 

Canada, Mexico,Cuba, 

2,000.00 

! Small. 

Same price. 

26 

ebinery. 

Grain drills. 

South America, Ha¬ 
waiian Islands, and 
Italy. 

Mainly Australia, 

100,000.00 

10 

Same, with costof box- 

27 

Rubber tires. 

New Zealand. South 
America, and Eng¬ 
land. 

' Russia, Japan, and 
Mexico. 

6,000.00 

Jofl 

ingmachinesadded. 

No lower. 

28 

Bu^es and car- 
ri^es, cheaper 
grades. 

Children’s carriages 

Cuba. Porto Rico. 


(') 

Do. 

29 

England, South 
! Africa. Canada, 

1 Germany, ai^d Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Through exportersin 

26,000.00 

5-6 

Do. 


and carriage gear.’ 

New York. 





* Produce about 20 per cent United Staton output. 
^In January, 1901: 


Name of goods. 


Chilled plow. 

Spring'teeth harrow. 

Duk narrow. 

Com cultivator. 

Spike harrow. 


Domestic 

price. 

Si 

It 

,£=■ 

Foreign market. 

$5.70 

$5.70 

France and Australia. 

10.60 

10.80 

Do. 

16.40 

18.90 

Russia. 

2.90 

I 3.30 

Russia and France. 

6.60 to 7.70 

! 7.26 ! 

1 1 

Australia and Russia. 


’Produce 25 per cent United States output. 
’Produce 15 per cent United States output. 
’Produce one-tbird United States output 
’PriCMand foreign and domestic discounts; 


Name of goods. 

Domattic price. 

Foreign price. 


28 per cent dis¬ 
count. 

85 per cent dis¬ 
count. 

86.50 

15.00 

25 per cent dis¬ 
count. 

^ per cent dis- 

le.w 


Hand'shellers: 




7 Very small. 

’ Produce from 8 to 10 per cent output 
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No. of 
cNtab- 
li8h- 
mont. 

Article. 

Foreign market. 

Value of ex¬ 
ports. 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
product. 

30 



825,000.00 

6,500.00 

Per cm/. 

31 

WaKons and hugjcios. 

Australia, South 

8 

32 


Africa, Bolivia and 
IVru, and Cuba. 

1,469.50 

5,000.00 

1 of 1 

2 or .3 

33 

Baby carriages and 

England an<l Aiis- 

31 

toys. 

trulia. 

35,000.00 

50,000,00 

30,000.00 

i 

35 




% 

Steel axles. 

Europe, Australia, 
South America, 
Canada, and South 
Africa. 

10 

37 


2,000.00 

26,000,00 

lofl 

5 

38 

Bieyu.Ies. 

Europe. Asia, Africa, 



South A merica,aiid 
Canada. 



Foreign pric« a« «nn- 
pared with domestic. 


Higher, to cover cost 
uf boxing tight and 
freight hi New York 
City, also o<?eHn 
freight on goods 
shipped to London. 

No lower. 


No lower, but do not 
sell .similar wagon 
in United States. 

Not lower to any ex¬ 
tent. 

No lower. 

rriees are practically 
the same. 

Exactly the same. 
i>omcstic buyers in 
our line are fully 
competent to get the 
lowest prices. 

No higher. 

No lower. 


* I’ro«Uic<5 3 |>er cent United States output. ~ I^rodnce one-third output United States. 

LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS. 


The only establishmenta which report lower prices for export trade than for 
domestic pnrcliasers arc those which produce sole leather and cut soles. They (five 
as a reason tlie rel)ate of the tariff duty on foreign hides. 

Establisiunent No. 24, in explaining the situation, writes as follows: 

We have a l)raiich liouse in London, England, for whicli we buy and to which we 
ship exactly tlie same tannages, qualities, and selections of hemlock tanned sole 
leather tliat we buy for our cut-sole factory in tliis country. We are at the present 
time buying “imor damaged sole leather” for use in America at M cents, while we 
can buy exactly tlie .same leather for “export” at iSor 19c«nts. This is because the 
foreign hides, from which tlie leather is made, |iay a duty of 15 jier cent, and when 
tile leather is exported the tanner gets a rebate of 9!) jier cent of tlie duty. This 
figures from 1 to 2 cents per ponmi, according to tlie weight of the side, on leather 
valued at from 1(1 to 22 cents. It is immaterial to the tanner whether he gets Scents 
from the Ameriian buyer or 18 cents from the foreign buyer plus 2cents rebate from 
the Government. The result is that the American shoe manufacturer is forced to 
pay about 10 per cent more than his foreign competitor for the same leather. 

Before the 15 per cent duty was put on hides we did a good export business in 
sorted cut solcw. For this purpose we used leatlicr made from domestic liides, and 
at tlie present time we are shut out of the foreign market because our prmiuct can 
not coiniiete with Elnglish prices for cut soles made, from American leather bought 
at lower prices than we can buy for. We might add that it is absolutely impracti- 
catile, under any system of rebates, to use leather made from imported hides and 
undertake to collect the rebate on exported cut soles or shoes. The American shoe 
factories can produce in eight months as many shoes us the American people can 
consume in a year. Tlie Government should, therefore, encourage an export trade 
in boots and shoes. Insteail of doing so the present policy of the Goveniment, by 
imposing a hide duty and a duty on sole leather (raw material), is simply adding to 
the American shoe manufacturers’ already severe competition with foreign nianu- 
factureraand is stifling the growing foreign trade in boots and shoes. 

We want to point out, in this connecOon, that boots and shoes represent about 
33J per cent of skilled labor, while sole leather represents but a small labor cost— 
perhaps 6 per cent—and very little of tliat skilled labo#. The United States Leather 
Cumjmy, a trust, having practically a monopoly of tanning sole leather made from 
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« 

imported hides, are exporting millions of dollars worth of sole leather representing 
a 5 per cent labor cost The greatest good to the greatest number of the American 
people would be better subserved by encomwing an increased export trade in boots 
and shoes, which represents 33J per cent skilled labor cost 

The only way in which this can be done is by putting hides and sole leather on 
the free list so as to enable our shoe manufacturers to buy their raw material as 
cheap as their foreign competitors. 

A similar statement is maile by establishment No. 2, which handles men’s and 

women’s shoes. They write: 

« 

We aim to sell our goods to our foreign trade at prices equal to those fixed for our 
domestic trade plus the cost of transportation. 

An obstacle in the way of our doing this and making 8ur foreign business profita¬ 
ble is the duty on the raw materials coming into this country. There is a provision 
for rebate of duty on imported materials sent out of the country in manu^tored 
gisxis, but practically there is much difficulty in securing the advantage of this 
rebate. 

We would suggest and urge most strenuously the removal of duty on the raw 
material, as a step that would enable the American manufacturer of boots and shoes 
to profitably .sell his goods abroad on the same basis as to domestic trade. 

A leading manufacturer, not reported in the following table, writes; 

The duty on hides has addeil 5 to 10 cents a pair to the actual cost of heavy goods. 
Heavy shoes contain about 3 pounds of sole leather (boots even more than that), 
and in the uppers there are about 2 pounds of leather, making the weight of a pair 
of shoes about 6 pounds. This is where the burden of this tariff has gone—right 
into heavy gooils. Not mote than IJ iwunds of sole leather go into light shoes, and 
the uppers are now largely made of goatskin and various kinds of leather that the 
duty does not affect much. A [lair of shoes that will sell to the jobber for 92i cents 
to fl is retailed for $1.25, and a great many cases are sold in this way. Manufactur¬ 
ers find it exceedingly difficult to make any profit at 92J cents. Some shoes of that 
class are now sold for 95 and 97J cents and jobbed for$l. About $1.25 is what work¬ 
ingmen will {lay without controversy for such a pair, but when the price is put up 
to $1.35 or $1.40 it is always attended with a great deal of controversy. The fact 
that goods have to be sold for 92J cents has induced every possible method of cheap¬ 
ening the goods. The jobber feels cpmpelled to have the shoe at that price, and 
buys the best he can (mt, rerardless of the make-up. The manufacturers in this 
vicinity have been accustomed to make substantial goods, and some of them have 
been driven out liecause they were not willing to manufacture what might he temieil 
extreme shoddy goods in order to get the price down so that they could sell the 
goo<l8 favorably and at a profit. I think the whole shoe and leather trade are of one 
mind on this subject. 

Six of the 24 establishments reporting advocated putting hides and sole leather on 
the free list. 


lEATHEB AND LXATHEB BBODITCTS. 


No. of 
catab- 
llRh- 
ment 

Article. 

Foreign market. 

Value of ex¬ 
ports. 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
product 

Foreign price as com¬ 
pared with domestic. 

1 

Men's shoes. 

Great Britain, Auetra- 

850,000.00 

Percent 

6 

No lower. 

2 

Sboesi. 

Ha, Cuba, and 
ada. 

Great Britain. West ! 

100,000.00 

4 

No lower. Same as 

8 

High-grade boots 

Indies, Australasia. 

Kuropean countries 
and Australia. 

All countries.. 

6,000.00 

(*) 

domestic plus cost of 
transportation. 

No lower. 

4 

and shoes. 

225,000.00 

18 

Same price. 




600,000.00 

« 

161 




higher; about 6 per 
cent. Shoes, domes¬ 
tic, S2.50 dleconnt, l 
to SO daye; foreign. 
12.64 dlacount, 1 to 
60 days. 


•Produce 1 per cent output ITnlted State*. ‘Very nnall. 








No. of 
estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ment. 
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Article. 


6 Medium-grade boots 

, shoes. 

I shoes....] 

o Jjadw shoes. 


oaks, bends, 
and shoulders. 


10 1 Cutaoles from Union i 
j lannedboieleather.ij 

Uut sole leather. 


Foreign markets. 


and Great 

Britain. 

All countries 
Australia 


England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


I Value of ex-1 tton to 
ports. total 
product, j 


Foreira price as com- 
pared with domestie. 


Black glazed kid, 
Koat leathers 
I , .'S'’0“**'®'' Foods. j 
I U’athcrand skins...! 

I 

15 I Kangaroo leather* . 

16 Glazed kid*. 

17 I Shoes. 

Jo I £»‘™Heather.': 

19 Belting. 


England, 


Through commission 
men In Loudon. 


Leather belting. 

0 


Belting and lacing.. 

Harness and horse 
collars. 

Harness, collars, and 
saddlery. 

Sole leather and sole- 
leather cut soles. 


Europe and Australia 

Canada. 

Europe, Australasiai 
Canada, Centmi 
and South America. 
England and Ger¬ 
many. 

All countries 


.do.. 

England. 

®SJ*ad8 Mexico] 
West Indies. 
Great Britain and 
Mexico. 


Cuba 
All countries 


J W "None'Snce“‘ ®“‘P“‘- 

Prodnce 6 per cent United States output. 



Foreign prices at least 

jjWlHjrcent higher. 

Higher. Get 10 cents 
a pair extra for red 
tope and extra ex- 
Pfnse, l)onot«at<‘r 
for foreJ^fi, trade: 
home market keeos 
busy. * 

No lower. Koreign 
Duvers are alvvayM 
able to obtain the 
very lowest mark<‘t 
prices. 

Ivower prices to rodnee 

surplus without 
lowering our price 
I here, 
ift Lower In 1898. No 
sales since, on ae- 
coiint of hide duty 
®;,?Sj>f®ent. Wom- 
^sWnchtliiesoIca: 
March, 1898, domes- 
tic 10 cents, foreign 
9J cents; June, I88«, 
domestic lOJ cents 
foreign 10 cents. 

No lower. 

i IS*"?® pp*®®- 

' No lower. 

Higher. 

■^^.^^ast 10 per cent 
higher. 

No lower. 

Do. 

Do. 

Prices about the same, 
but price stands in 
the way of Jaige 
wles in many in- 
stances. 

No lower. 

No lower. Foreign 
tncreasiug 
rapidly. * 

No lower. 

Lower prices (see 
text). ' 
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WOOD MANUFACTURES, PAPER AND WOOD PULP. 


Establishment No. 4, exporting f50,000 worth of product to the amount of four- 
fifths of its output, states that only on one or two per cent of their business do they sell 
for less money abroad than at home, and that the reasons are the competition of other 
American concerns making the same line of goods. They add: 

If all manufacturers would fi^re correct cost price with fair percentages of profit, 
in both dometkic as well as foreign sales, there would be no dispute, but the general 
impression is that you must sell low to get that trade, and that is entirely wrong. 
Foreigners look principally for quality. „ 

Establishment No. 16, exporting $.5,000 worth of wood pipe, states: 

The proportion of goods we manufacture and export being so small a part of our 
business, we have given the matter of equality of price no consideration. Our export 
business is increasing rapidly this year, and we find no occasion for selling export 
trade at any lower prices than we do the home trade. 

Establishment No. 21, which exports $8,000 worth of kegs and barrels, makes com¬ 
plaint principally of the imjiort duties in Canada and other countries, and asks for 
reduction of such duties, if possible. 

Establishment No. .S4 [loints out specifically that the pric-e is the same at the port 
of shipment. They also add: 

Exporters of paper in this country are few and confined to specialities in news- 
jiaper ^d wrapping. The manufacturers of newspaper here have the advantage over 
most, if not all, other countries, except Canada, in fine water power and spruce tim¬ 
ber. Home competition will take care of the buyer. Home consumers, as a whole, 
buy paper cheaper than the consumers of any country. 

WOOD MANDPACTIIEES, FATXB AND WOOD PDIP. 


No. Of 
estab- 
liHb- 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign market. 

Value of ex¬ 
ports. 

I’ropor- 
tion to 
total 

profluct., 

Foreign price as com¬ 
pared with domestic. 

1 

fi 

1 

0 

1 

« 

S 



Per cent. 
20 

Domestic discount 60 
fa) 60 -t- 10, foreign 
discount 70 on one 
or two items made 
largely for export. 

No lower. 

Do. 

2 



8130,000.00 

331 

3 



4 

Office deska. 

Oreat Britain, Kuropc, 

50,000.00 

30 

Higher usually, lower 

5 

Office and library 
furniture. 

Letter files. filinK 

Central and South 
America, South Af¬ 
rica, and Australia. 

Europe, Africa, South 
Amenca, and Aus¬ 
tralia. 

England, Oennany, 

00,000.00 

7 or 8 

. on about 2 i^r cent 
of sales, on account 
of American compe¬ 
tition. 

At slightly advanced 

1 prices. 

No lower. 

7 , 

cabinets, labor- 
saving office de¬ 
vices.* 

Chain all kinds*.... 

and South America. 

1 Canada, South Amcr- 

20,000.00 

10 

Three-eigbth'inch coil 

d 

Cane and wood scat 

lea, and Mexico. 

England, Scotland. 

40,000.00 

15 

chair, domestic. 
S3.60 per hundn'<i: 
Canada, 83.15. Eng¬ 
lish and Germ tin 
competition.' 
Regular jobbing 

9 

chairs. 

South America, 

! Cuba, and Hawaii. 

Limited. 

10,000.00 


prices, same as 
in thiscountry. 

No lower. 

Never lower; price lu- 

10 

Medium grade bed¬ 
room,dming-room, 
and office furni¬ 
ture.* 

EimUnd, Africa, and 
(X lada. 

3 



ways the same. 


■ Produce 6 to 8 per cent United States output. »Produce 10 per cent United States output. 
•Produce brota one-fourth to one-third united • Produce 10 per cent high grade bedroom furoi- 
Btates output. tuce. 
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WOOD XAinTTAOTUBES. PAPER ARD WOOD PXnP-<)ontinued. 


No. of 




Proper- 

estab¬ 

lish- 

Article. 

Foreign market. 

Value of ex¬ 
ports. 

tion to 
total 

ment. 



product. 





Pert^fnt- 

11 

Picture moldings... 

Hawaii, Cuba, Vene- 

$6,000.00 

6 


zuela, and Mexico. 


12 



5,000.00 

1! 


(Ita, England, and 
Belgium. 




13 





14 

Dairy apparatus. 

Undertakers’ sup- 

Mexico and (Canada.. 

40,000.00 

36 

16 

South Africa, Aus- 

5,000.00 

1 


plies. 

tmliu, Costa Rica, 
and Chile. 



16 


Canada, England, 
Scotland, NovaSco- 

6,000.00 

7 




tla, and British 
(’/olumbla. 


17 


All countries except 
Russia. 


50 



18 


England aud Ger¬ 
many. 


Small. 

clothespins. 



Wood split pulleys.. 


H 000.00 

(>) 

8,000.00 

4 

20 

21 



kegs and barrels in 

Argentina, Boutli 

it 


knockdown shape. 

America, South Af¬ 
rica, and Australia. 



22 

23 

Axe and hatchet 
handles, etc. 
Guitars, mandolins, 
drums,’ tmud in- 

Australasia and 
South AfriCA. 

10.900.00 

30,000.00 

65 

10 



strumonts. 




24 

Plano players, or¬ 
gans. 


66,200.00 

16i 


25 



25,000.00 

10 

machines. ’ 



26 

Upright pianos. 

Brazil and other 

2,000.00 

2 


southern countries. 



27 

Cabinet organs. 

England, Scotland, 

22,500.00 

♦28 


Holland, Germany, 
Russia, New Zea¬ 
land, etc. 




28 


Mexico, Canada, and 
Cuba. 

14,000.00 

2 



29 



10,716.00 

14,600.00 


30 

Ledger naper and 

Canada and England 

s* 


bonds. 




31 

Corrugated paper 
packing.’ 

England, (panada, 
and Mexico. 

6,000.00 

2 


ForeiKn price a* com¬ 
pared with domestic. 


Same price. 

No lower, except 6 per 
cent lower In (’ana- 
da to help over(;ome 
Canadian duty of 35 
per cent. 

A littleIteiterpriccsou 
foroiKn shipments. 

No lower. 

Do. 


Same prices. 

No lower, except Can¬ 
ada, where with 
duty added makes 
prices same as here. 

No lower now. Prior 
to Sept. 1, 1899, to 
per cent less. I^ck 
of home onlers. 
Recommends lower 
importdutieson raw 
material. 

Same price. 

Bell to export house 
at same a.s domestic 
prices. 

No lower. 

Do. 


Lower, sometimes, on 
account of duty, 
transportiition. and 
shipping charges. 
Gencraflv, pricesare 
same forlikequanti- 
tiesand conditions. 

Style 1. oigan, domes¬ 
tic, S24.SO; England, 
826. July, 1901. 
Style 4. sewing ma¬ 
chine, domestic,$11; 
Australia, $12.05. 
June, 1901. 

No lower. 

Same price, but deliv¬ 
ered f. o. b. This Is 
general practice in 
our trade; required 
by foreign buyers; 
mostly cash; risk 
not as great. 

Same price. 

Domestic, $30 to $32.50; 
foreign, $34 f. o. b. 
Our mill exported in 
1900, but not in 1901. 

No lower. 

Do. 


iVery little. 

iprodnee abont 25 per cent United States output. 

’Produce about one-twentieth sewing machines United States. 
’About. 

’Produce about 50 per cent United States output. 
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WOOD MANOTACTTORS, TATSi AND WOOD mT—Continued. 


No. of 




Proper- 


est&b> 

liHh- 

Article. 

Foreign market. ' 

Value of ex¬ 
ports. 

tion to 
total 

Foreign price as com¬ 
pared with domestic. 

ment. 



product. 




1 

Percent. 


32 



$75,000.00 

6 

Foreign market takes 
difierent weigh t and 


America. 




size, but prices arc 
equal. 

38 

Printing pa^r and 
chsmical ifbvr. > 

E^land, Australia, i 
^t Indies, Chile, 

50,000.00 ! 

11 

Get higher prices for 
export goods, but 



etc. 



net about the .same, 
owing to extra cost. 

34 



11,100.00 

1 of 1 

Price same at port of 
shipment. 


j America, Great 

1 Britain, and Can- 






' ada. 




35 

Folding paper boxes. 
Writing and pencil 
tablets. B 

Mexico and England. 
China, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico. 

^loo.oo 



85 


Do. 

1 

S7 


Through commission 
bouses. 


Under 1. 

Do. 



33 

1 


All countries except 
Canada. 

630,000.00 

80 

Prices will arerage 
about same. . 


89 , 

Paper and wood 
pulp. 


106,280.00 

4 

No lower. 



40 



33,600.00 

1 

Do. 

wood fiber. 



41 

Indurated fiber 

England, Germany, , 
France, Australia, i 

11,000.00 

3 

Expect to make the 


ware, pails, buck¬ 
ets, tubs, etc. * 


same profit on goods 


and South Africa. 



whether for export 
or United States 



1 

1 




trade. 


> Produce about 5 per cen^ United States output. * Produce 5 to 8 per cent United States output. 
• Very little. * Produce entire United States output. 


TEXTILES. 

Of the 18 eetabiiNhmente answering the schedules 13 report that foreign prices, or 
the prices in foreign markets, are not lower than those in domestic markets. 

One reports that knit underwear is not lower in China and Japan, but is iower in 
England and Australia. 

Another, manufacturing cotton curtains and table covers, states that foreign prices 
received in Canada for their product are higher than domestic prices, and two oth¬ 
ers (Nos. 17 and 18), shipping to China, Africa, South America, India, Arabia, and 
Manila, state that foreign prices are usually higher, or “ sometimes better.” 

Establishment No. 1, which sells at lowe^ prices in England and Australia, but 
not in China and Japan, states that the reasons are ‘‘competition with foreign goods 
and carrying chaiges to foreign ports.” They add: ‘‘Conditions are unequal abroad 
and in the United States. Relatively (values) home consumers pay no more than 
foreigners. By the time goods reach distribution the price has been increased by 
carrying charges.” 

]<^blishment No. 8, which exports small quantities of Smyrna rugs and ingrain 
art s(]U8res to Australia, states that it receives exactly the same prices f. o. b. New 
York as it asks in this country. “ Foreign correspondents repeaterlly ask for lower 
prices, saying that they can increase the sales,” but these are not granted. 

Establishment No. 15, exporting nearly a million dollars’ worth of drills and sheet¬ 
ing, equal to 60 per cent of its total product, selling its product in China, Africa, 
South America, and India, states that ‘‘ they usually get better prices for export than 
home-trade goods,” and that their export goods are sold in Jfew York. They add: 
‘‘We never sell exports at less than home trade, except when there is large accumu¬ 
lation of goods which home trade will not take.” Ii) order to equalize prices for 
home consumers they say, “ Bedu(» tariff so that home consumers can buy in same 
markets that foreign consumers do.” 
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Establishment No. 16, exporting more than three-fourths of a million dollars^ 
worth of drills and sheeting, equal to 76 per cent of their total product, selling their 
goods in South America, Arabia, China, Africa, and Manila, states that ‘‘prices in 
those markets are sometimes better than at home.” 

Another establishment, not designated in theschedule, manufacturing Nottingham 
curtains, .states that these goods are not exported, “it being difficult to even hold 
the domestic market in competition with goods of foreign manufacture, on account 
of difference in the labor cost.” 

Another establishment, manufacturing grass twine, states, “Our business in this 
direction up to the present time lias been in the nature of a developinent, and has 
not l)een extensive. Our goods markeUnl abroad have l>een sold at the same prices 
f. 0 .b. factory as similar goods sold in the United States.” This com|)any intends 
in the near future to aggressively open up foreign markets for their goods. 

TEXTIIES. 


No. of 
ofltai)' 
liflh- 
ment. 


Article. 


K»>reign market. 


Value of ex¬ 
ports. 


Propor¬ 
tion to 
totHl 
product. 


Knit underwear. 

Oilcloth and liiur- 
leum. 

t’otton ticking. 

(k)ttoii curtains and 
table covers. 

Wide sheetings, 
shirtings, sheets, 
ami pillowcases. 

Hammocks, mos- 
(luito nettings. 

Smyrna nigs and in¬ 
grain art squares. 

Oilcloth and lino¬ 
leum. 


China, .lapan, Eng¬ 
land, and Australia. 

Mexico, Great Brit¬ 
ain, France, and 
Germany. 

Canada. 

.do. 

Scnjth America, Mex¬ 
ico, West Indies, 
Smvma, Central 
and South America, 

All countries. 

Australia. 

Australia, Cuba, 
China, Philippines, 
South Africa, and 
England. 


$50,000.00 

Per cent. 
15 

30,000.00 

25 

9,750.00 

1,000.00 


8,207.00 

S 

10,000.00 


750.00 

,von 

.17,000.00 

1 


9 

10 

11 


Hawsers, rope (spi?- 
cialtics). 

Tailor lining. 

Cotton goods. 


12 


Men's linen collars 
and cuffs. 


13 

14 
16 


Cotton draperies and 
comforts. 

Brills, jeans, and 
cotton flannels. 
Brills and sheetings. 


16 


.do 


Canada. 

Cuba, Mexicii, and 
South America. 

Canada, Australia, 
Trinidad, and Ger¬ 
many. 

Australia, England, . 
and Canada. 

China. India, and 
South America.. 

China. Africa, South 
America, and India. 

South America. Aus¬ 
tria, China, Africa, 
Manila. 


40,000.00 

1,386.00 
Very small. 

(>, 000.00 


.'iOO.OO 

1,120,000.00 

9(X),000.00 

777,388.00 


1 

Aofl 


1 | 


Small. 


25 


60 

75 


Foreign price as com¬ 
pared with domestic. 


No lower. 
Bo. 

Do. 

Higher. 

No lower. 


No lower (same). 
No lower. 

Bo. 

1 ) 0 . 

Bo. 

Bo. 


Bo. 

Csually foreign prices. 
Higher. 

No lower; sometimes 
higher. 


FOOD PRODUCTS, BEVERAGES, AND TOBACCO. 

Four of the establishments report lower prices in foreign markets. 

No. 1 states, “ Foreign mannfacturers cut the price to actual cost or less to get a 
footing. In some cases we meet the cut.” 

Establishment No. 2, which reports foreign prices on one brand of condensed 
milk at less than domestic prices, and on another brand as equal to domestic prices, 
states, “We neither advertise nor canvass in foreign countries, this expense being 
assumed by the purchasers. We cultivate the foreign markets for the purpose of 
having an occasional opening for possible surplus.” Tliey also add tliat in lase of 
sales to the United States Government for foreign consumption, the foreign and 
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domestic prices are the same, since on these purchases “we save advertising 
expense.” The same is true on sales of those brands to private consumers, which 
are not advertised. They add: “We twiieve that existing inequalities will always 
regulate themselves and that no new legislation should be attempted.’’ 

Establishment No. 5 states that the canned apples which are sold at $1.85 f. o. b. 
factory sell at Oshillings c. i. f., or $2.16 in London and Glasgow, and that, deducting 
35 cents for insurance and freight, the net price at the factory is $1.81, or 4 cents leas 
than the foreign price. They acid; “ As a rule foreign markets will take a cheaper 
grade of goo<)s than the domestic. In tiitiug foreign orders we are compelled to 
compete with canned goods packed in Canada. We skip from our Canadian house 
what orders we can conveniently fill there, and the tcalanceof such foreign orders we 
ship from onr.factories here, and as a rale pack them in imported tin plates, on 
which we get a drawback, equal to alraut 90 per cent of the duty originally paid. 
Foreign tin plate now, duty paid, is wortii about 50 per cent more than the domestic 
plate.’’ As a recommendation they write: “Wo think a slight readjustment of the 
tariff by an im|>artial commission appointed by Congress might help in equalizing 
prices” for home consumers. 

Establishment No. 7, which exports products to tile amount of half a million 
yearly, states, “We do not export exactly similar articles to tho.se sold in this 
country. No comparison is possible, as goods exported arc of different cut or cure 
than those used in this country.” They decline to suggest any method to secure 
equality of price for home consumers on the ground that “the law of supply and 
demand regulates our prices both at home and abroad.” 

Establishment No. 14, which in May, 1901, quotes foreign prices on bottleil lieer 
at 16 j' 5 per cent less^than domestic prices, states that the price was the same in 1906, 
and that the reason for lower prices abroad is the “allowance of tax by thtfcniteil 
States Government on lieer exported, and competition.” In order to secure foRome 
consumers equality of price, this establishment recommends “abolishment of the 
war tax.” 


FOOD FBODDCTt, CANKBD OOODB, ETC. 


No. Of 




Proper- 


GKtab' 

llsh- 

Article. 

Foreign market. 

Value of ex- 
porte. 

tion to 
total 

Foreign price as com¬ 
pared with domestic. 

ment. 



product. 






Percent. 


1 

Oondeniied milki.... 


Not stated. , 






• stances. 

2 


West Indies, South 
and Central Amer- 

*65,000.00 

9 

Domestic. 94; foieign, 
93.50. Domestic, 





lea, Canada, Asia, 
Australia, and Afri* 



98.50; foreign, 98.26. 



ca. 




8 


Great Britain. Can- 
1 ada, and South 

2,836.75 

ion 

No lower. 





America. 




4 



1,600.00 

40,000.00 



6 

Canoed apples < . 

Great Britain. Qer- 

3 

Foreign, 12.16 c.l.f., 36 


many, and France. 


cents for insurance 
and freight, eouals 
fl.31; domestic, 91.36 
f.o.b. factory. 




.! 

6 


EiMland, Scotland, 
mland. Belgium, 
Barbados, and 

79,000.00 , 

16 

No lower. 


1 


1 

Cuba. 1 


i 


7 

i Provisions. 

1 European countri«L 
Canada, and West 

600,000.00 

25 i 




Indies. 1 




8 


European countries, ; 
except Germany ; 
and France. 1 

No value. 

6 

po. 





' w • 

9 


Norway, South Africa, | 
and Australia. i 

2,600cf)0 

• 

Aofl 




< Produce M per cent or more of the entire product of the coiintrya 
. >Protnbly export M per cent of the esnnea apples of theOhltsd States. 
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FOOD PEODDOTS, CANHEO GOODS. ETC.—Continued. 


fsUib- 

lisli- 

mont. 


Article. 


('atrtiip.s aiul cttiincd 
veKclablcfl and 
RUUIM. 

WoimI alcohol i. 

WhiskUisaiid ginss.. 


Mineral water. 

Hottled beer. 


I Beer and extract of 
malt. 

u; , WblKkicB. 


Foreign market. 


Great Britain, South 
Africa, Australia, 
Oatiada, and Mex¬ 
ico. 

England, Germany, 
and Australia. 

Denmark and South 
America. 

('annda. 

Guba. Santo Domingo, 
and St. Johna. 


Value of ex¬ 
ports. 


*20,000.1)0 



10 | 
Under 1 


2,79.'). 20 
2 . 000.00 


Foreign priecH as <«)in- 
jiarcd with domestu!. 


Do. 

A slight at' vance. 


.018 ' No lower. 

Under i Domestic, $7..')0; for- 
ofl. I eign, *6.2.5. 


17 Maim faittu n't! 
haeco. 


18 clgarettesandsmok- 

lag tol)aceo.=< 

19 Tx'af and strip to¬ 

bacco. 


ClihiH. Ai^enlinu, 
iitid Cuba. 

.5,000.01) 

1 , 

, Soli only 
flmif!. 

Centml mul SoiUli ; 
America. 


1 

No lower. 

Anslralaaia, Straits , 
SeUU’iiicnl.s. India. 
Africa.South Amcr- 
l<‘u. and Europe. 

.Vi0,0(».(iU ! 

1 


Do. 

All fcmiuries. 

2,:i:«).000.00 


Do. 

1 EnKliuid, Si.'Olland, 

1 Anslralia.iiiulcolo- 
' nics. 

.500,000.00 j 

All. 

1 Do. 

i 


> PriHluee alM)Ut 75 per cent United States output, 
si’naluce alsnil 7i per cent UnlUsl Statics output. 

"Except tho.se in which the manufacture of tolMWuro or its pnalucts is a government monopoly. 


MISCKLLAxVEOUS. 


F^st^ilishintitit No. 17, wliitdi sells u jmtent hook and eye to the amount of $30,000 
in fonngii countries, writes: 

Oiir business was started and confined for sonic years to the manufacture and sale 
exclusively of the-pattmt hook and eye. After large investment in construct¬ 

ing sTHMiial machinery au<l expending a vast sum of money for advertising we built 
up a large and successful business on this article at an average price to the trade of 
$5,25 iK>r great gross. 

lly constant improvements and inventions on our machinery we found we could 
prouuce a much lan?er ipiantity than we weroahle to dispose of in thi.s country alone, 
and therefore dix'ided to intriwhice onr goods into foreign countries, starting with 
France and England. After studying the market carefully and by jx'rsonal visits 
we concluded that a small amount of money expended for a^lvertisiiig, with a reduc¬ 
tion in the selling pricH‘, might Imng ns a fair amount of business for the surplus ])ro- 
duction. We therefore decidtHl to sell our goods in France ami England atan average 
jirice of $4.67 per great gross, which would yield a fair profit on account of the differ¬ 
ence; in expense, mainly in axlvertising. 

In answer toyourqueslionNo. 11, and considering the business of the-^-patent 

hook and eye only, we would say that our methods arc; carried out in foreign countn^ 
by agents, in some easels men of good ability, and in other cases men of only fair 
ability. Therefore the business lacks the advantage of personal, daily attention and 
push, while in the United States we also have our works and j^erfect orpni/^tion. 
1 herefore, were we to move our ]>lant and organization, say to England, and thus 
gh'e tlie foreign conntries the same Ixjnefits that the home market pepesses, w'e 
would liave no difficulty in getting as good prices as we do in the United States. 
Aec-ordingly we believe that the necessity for the difference in price is due to manage¬ 
ment. 

Jn the manufacture of optical gootls two companies report that the prices are the 
same to foreigners as for domestic purchasers. Another company states that its field 
glasses sell at $58, domestic price, and $40 foreign price; that its micrositopes sell 
at $90 to individuals and $67.50 to educational institutions in the United States, and 
that the prices to all purchasers in foreign countries is the lower price, $67.50. Their 
1*688008 for making lower prices to foreign purchasers are stated, “to equalize foreign 
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price for competing article,” and that to secure equality of prices for home consum¬ 
ers would require “reduction of wages to traine<l mechanics to reduce the cost of 
manufacture.” 

On spectacles and eyeglasses, establishment No. 21, which sells at the same price 
to all purchasers, states that “quality, style, and interchangeability, and not prices, 
are what a«‘ll our goods in Europe.” Establishment N 0 ..IO, which sells cyclometers 
and otlometers at discounts of and lOper cent to foreign purchasers, state that these 
apply only to England and Canada, and that in all other foreign countri»-s their prices 
are the same tig the domestic prices, withtheSpercenttocommission houses. “Our 
Euro|>can business is handle<l by one company, which shoulders all (»st of selling, 
and heme we can afford a better price. The heavy du(V into Canada forces us to a 
lower price. As a matter of fact, our goods are sold cheaper to the home consumer 
than to the foreign consumer. The comimrative prices fumWied to you herewith 
represent our prices to home wholesalers and exporters. The cost incidental to 
ex]>ort and market, together with the profit, should be added to these foreign prices. 
In several foreign countries the list on our g(M)ds is made 113^ |)cr cent higher than 
our domestic list. 

One establishment, manufacturing mirror reflectors, which answers question No. 8 
to the effect that prices are “alxnit the same,” answers question No. 10 to the effect 
that goodsare sold lower abroad “to meet prices by our competitors in this country.” 
(No. 31.) 

Establi.shment No. 32, manufacturing lamp chimneys, etc., answers, “We have 
made it a part of our policy to sell doTiiestic trade at as low if not lower prices than 
to the foreign trade. We do not even pay commission to the exporter in New 
York.” 

Establishment No. JIS, manufacturing about one-third of the American prwluct of 
sanitary wares, states, “Our export price has not changesi in .5 yeaili||during 
which time the export price in all grades has been greater than home pri* more 
than half the time. At present more than half the export sales are sold at home- 
market prices.” They also state that j^iods are sold at lower prices abroad “to meet 
conucetition and to market a limited amount of surjdus stock.” In answer to ques¬ 
tion No. 11, incpiiring for suggestions in order to secure cs|uality of prii^c for home 
consumers, thccy write, “To do so would mean failure soonei' or later to all manufac¬ 
turers who export; Iretler atO|) exporting.” 

The following comment is also added by this establishment; 

Our prices have not varied for export in 5 years, during which time, owing to the 
demand, goods have advanced or decreased in pri(« in this country, and more than 
half the time we have been receiving more fqy the goods that we arq shipping export 
than those; that we are selling in the United States. It must be apparent that you 
have to take into consideration the competition made in foreign countries, and unless 
you do this, there is no object in cultivating the trade, Irecause it would be impos¬ 
sible to sell the goods. That is the reason, mainly, why they are sold cheaper in the 
foreign country than they are in the home market, due to the fact that you have to 
consider the competition, and the prices are regulated by that. This i* simply what 
has been done by foreign manufacturers in their relation with the United States, and 
materials such as cobalt and others, where the prices are regulated in England and on 
the Continent, are sold cheai)er in the United States to-day than they are on the 
Continent. There are many cases that might be cited similar to this, and we do not 
see why manufacturers can ex{)ect to sell at the same price in foreign markets that 
they do in their home market unless they are prepared in a great many cases to sell 
at practically cost One could afford to sell 10 per cent of his product at a relatively 
lower price if it kept his works going full time, and pay his men full wages, and at 
the same time might give himself some benefit, owing to the fact that his works were 
kept up to the full limit in working capacity. But, as said above, we cut so small a 
figure in the export business at the present time that we can only give you our views 
as those who are exporting to a very limited extent 

Establishment No. 48, which makes a lower prjpe on foreign sales of Glauber’s 
salts and sulphate of ammonia, gives as a reason “ to help us manufacture on a larger 
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scale and thns reduce fixed charges ;* * and in answer to question No. 11 they write, ‘ ‘ As 
goods are often sold in foreign markets at (or very nearly at) cost, we think it would 
be disastrous to the manufocturer of such goods if he \vas obliged to sell at such low 
prices in the United States.” 

Establishment No. 49, which makes slightly lower prices in foreign markets on 
colors, states, “ We are able to name the slightly lower prices indicated in the fore¬ 
going schedule for foreign use because the expense of selling and advertising is borne 
by the purchaser, whereas we are compelled to add to the domestic price a sufficient 
increase to cover the coat of selling and advertising.” 

Establishment No. 47 writes, “All prices are made by adding freight and other 
charges to the nearest prices f. o. b. factory. At certain seasons freights to Liverpool 
are lower than to New York. Therefore, when this condition exists, prices in Liver¬ 
pool are lower than in New York.” 

Establishment No. 42 states, “ If we (‘ould secure equal prices on alcohol, as secured 
by foreign manufacturers, export trade w’ould be amazingly increased.” 

Establishment No. 13, which makes lower prices in foreign markets on wholesale 
produ<;ts and which stdls solely a proprietary medicine, states, “Price is prorated 
according to duty and expenses charged to buyer, making foreign-market selling 
price equivalent to United States price.” 


MISCEIIAITEOIIS (IKCLUSING TOILET ABTICIES, RUBBER GOODS, OPTICAL GOODS, 
GLASS, CLAT AND STONE PRODUCTS, CHEMICALS, AND DRUGS). 


No. of 
estab¬ 
lish- 
*'ment. 

Article. 

Foreign market. 

Value of ex¬ 
ports. 

1 

Printing ink and dry 
colors.* 

All countries. 

$40,000.00 

2 

Garnet, flint, emery 
papers and cloths.^ 

Europe, Australia, 
South Amcric.a,aim 
Africa. 

7.5,270.00 

S 

Sticky flypaper'’.... 

Golf goods, etc. 


1 

! 

4 

England, Germany, 
an<l Australia. 

10,838.00 

5 

Artiflcial legs. etc.<.. 

All countries. 

10,000.00 

6 

Cuff and collar but¬ 
tons, shirt studs. 

South America, Cuba, 
Mexico, Philip- 
pines, Australia, 
and Japan. 

All countries. 

14,000.00 

7 

Brush and comb sots. 

5,000.00 


Proper* I 

Won to Foreign price as corn- 
total I pared wfth domestic, 
product. 


Per ceiU. 
7 


18 


4 


I Xot lower, «?xcui)t In 
! some South Ameri¬ 
can cases; recom¬ 
mends United States 
merchant marine. 

Tx)wer, to run full 
time; foreign buyer 
pays nearly as much 
oecause of freifrhts, 
commissions, etc. 
Ruby paper, do¬ 
mestic, 94 ; England, 

I $3.12, Emery <!loth, 
domestic, $7.10; Eng¬ 
land, $6.65. Garnet 
paper, domestic, 
^90; Austria, $3.42. 

Domestic price, $2.76, 
which covers selling 
commissions ana 
! freight; foreign 
price, 1^.50 to $2.90, 
net; no selling com¬ 
missions allowed; 
freight paid only to 
seaboard; averse 
freight much lower 
than on domestic 
business. 

No lower. 


10 Same. 

10 No lower. 




Lower for some arti¬ 
cles. Toothbrushes, 
domestic. $25.65; 
Switzerland, $22.80. 


1 Produce 20 per cent United States output. 

* Produce from 25 to 80 per cent United States output. 

* Pn)dQce about 90 per cent United States output. 
^Produce about one-half United States output. 
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MISCEUANBOBS (INCIUDIBO TOILET AKTIClEg, ETC.)—Oontinwii. 


No. of 
estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ment. 

8 

Article. 

Foreign market. 

Value of ex¬ 
ports. 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
product. 



^Vr cent. 

9 

Artificial teeth. 

Europe, South Amer- 

$26,000.00 

60 



i(!a, and Asia. 



10 






goods. 




11 

Soaps for woolen 

Formerly in England 


3 or 4 


and <‘Ottoii mills.* 

and Germany. 



12 

Brooms and brushes. 

South Africa. Aus- 

17,048.&3 

9 



tralia, France, Ire- 





land, and Scotland. 



13 







Africa, (diina and 





Canada. 



14 

id ns and safety pi ns^. 

Englaml. coionles, 

24,000.00 




and Germany, 



16 

Table utensils. 

Brazil, Argentina, 

10,000.00 

4 



and England. 



16 

Watch chains, brace¬ 
lets, and rings. 

|a 11 countries. 

f 10,000.00 

t 20,000.00 

} 3-5 

17 

Patent hooks and 

Franco, England, 

30,000.00 

10 


eyes. 

and colonies. 



18 

Hose and rubber 


25,000.00 

(■■) 


goods. 




19 

Rubber belting. 

/\J1 countrie.H. 

100,000.00 

lOlHTCl. 


base, packing, etc. 




20 

Rubber boots and 

.do. 

643,fA3.23 

s* 


shoes. 




21 

Optical goods, etc.’*.. 

.do. 

85,000.00 

6 




150,000.00 

12i 


Optical apparatu.s... 

.do. 

122; 624.16 

»i 




25,000.00 

10 

26 

Scientific instni- 

Japan, China, Aus- 

26,000.00 

6 


ments. 

tralia, India, Brit- 





isb West Indies, etc. 








27 

Spectacli^, lenses. 

Canada, Mexico, 

86,000,00 

6 


etc. 

South America, Ku- 





rope, Japan, etc. 







1 








bouses. 



30 

Flat and hollow 

France mostly. 

.20,000.00 

(‘) 


ware. 

• 




: No lower. 

Always lower, henee 
compelled to aban¬ 
don foreign mar¬ 
kets. 

Same price fc»r same 
quality, plus e.Ytru 
cost of package. 
Most brooms for 
cxpo>rt are cheap 
quality, not .‘«)ld to 
home trade. 

No lower, except 
sometimes freight to 
New York, whereas 

, domestic sales are 
f.o.b. factory. 

Safety pins, per gross, 
domestic, 23J: (ier- 
inany, 17{; “to in¬ 
crease priKluct at 
little or no profit.” 

No lower. 


Do. 

Hooks and eyes, per 
great gross, domes¬ 
tic. $5.23; ^uroiK'. 
$4.57; toseanirplus 
|s(*etcxt). * 

No lower. 

Do. 

Do. 

Same price and dis¬ 
counts in all cafM's. 

No lower. 

Eyeglasses and lenses. 
fliudgliiHses. foreign, 
lower. Microscopt'.s. 
individual, domes¬ 
tic $90, foreign $67.50. 
Microscopies, Ameri¬ 
can, educational in¬ 
stitutions. doiru'stic 
$^.50. Flioto lenses 
and ahutters, for¬ 
eign, irregular and 
higher. 

Higher, about 3 per 
cent. 

No lower. 


Same prices. 

No lower. 
Do. 


1 Produce about one-fourth United States output. 

9 Produce about 10 per cent United States output. 

* Produce 4 to 5 per cent United States output. 

< Pr^ucc 8 per cent Unltixl States output. 

»Very small. 

« Produce one-half to two-thirds United States output. 

7 Produce 75 per cent United States output. 

B Produce 30 per cent electric ware; 2 per cent staples, United States output. 
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MIBCEILAKEOtrS (IKGIUBINO TOILET ARTICLES, ETC.)^>>ntmued. 


No. of 
(!xtab- 
llsh- 
moot. 


Mirror reflw^tors_ 


l^nip ohitnnoyK, 
glass rofloftorH, 
and lantern 
glolH!8.> 

Emory wheels. 

Sharponiug stones i 

IJottlea. 

Asbestu.s eoment. 
magnesia, flexible 
cement r(K)flng.8 
Sanitary wares-'.... 


I (!art)onindnm. 


Roots, barks, oils, 
(‘tC.« 

Explosives*. 

Vaceine and nnii- 
toxinc.® 

Paint, ele. 

Candles, stearin 
and red oil. 

Pow'der. 

Achisand chemicals. 

Scouring soap and 
cotton-seed oU. 


I Glauber's salts and 
I sulphate of ain- 
! monla.^ 


Foreign market. 

Value of ex¬ 
ports. 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
total 
pnsiucl. 

Canada and England. 

$1,600.00 

iVr mit. 

8 

All countries except 

hXl.OUO.UO 

‘20 

continenl of Eu- 
ro|K‘. 

England and Aus- 

10,000.00 

25 

tralia. 

All countries, Kuro|H! 

140,000.00 

40 

espe<*iHlljV. 

All countries. 

157,224.00 

8 

Arntralla, Norway, 

20,000.00 

31 

Englaiid.Ouba, and 
Canada. 

(lornmnv. England, 

60,000.00 

6-6 

France, and Can- 
a<1a. 

England, Germany, 

40,000.00 

10 

Norway, Swtsicn, 
and Australia. 

England, Germany, 

:io,ooo.oo 


France, and Spain. 
Mexico and Canada.. 

28,905.05 

C 

All countries. 

86,000.00 

8 

South America, Eu- 

80,000.00 

15-.50 

n>pc, Africa, etc, 
Spanish-A mcricau 

60,000.00 

10 

countries and Eu¬ 
rope. 

West Indies, (\*ntral 

10,000.00 

1 

and South America. 
Mexico and ('annda.. 

3,600.00 


Great Britain, Franco, 

80 : 

Austria, Germany, 
Italy, etc. 

(Canada. 

6,000.00 

4 j 

Canada, England, 
Germany, France, 
Australia, and M ex- 
ico. 

Europe. South Amcr- 

14,143.00 

i 

171 

60,000.00 

1 

ica. and India. 
Scotland, Africa, Aus- 

Very small. 


tralia, and South 
America. 

1 


pareawith domestic. 


‘About same to meet 
prices made by (mr 
<‘om{»ctiU>rs in this 
country.” 

No lower. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Equal. 


Xpert pr 
changed in 6 years, 
during which time 
export price in ail 
grades has been 
greater than home 
price mure than half 
the time. At pres¬ 
ent more than half 
the export sales are 
sold athorae market 
prices. {See text.) 

No lower. Foreign 
slilpincnts are sold 
at same prict^s an<1 
at same discounts us 
our domestic sales. 

No lower. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Lower prices only 
when freights to Li V' 
urpool happen to be 
lower than to New 
York. (See text.) 

Glauber's salts, do¬ 
mestic 60 cents to 
75 cents per 100 
pound.i; foreign, 60 
cents to 65 cents; 
sulphate of am- 
mouia, domestic 
SI .10 to $1.30: for¬ 
eign, 95 cents to 
$ 1 , 121 . 


15; Austria, 

, , , England, 14^. 

Homeopathic medt- ‘ 

cines.* 

Varnishes and ja- 
|tans. 

J Produce 26 per cent United States output. 

* rrcKluce about‘20 per cent United Stales output. 

^Produce ab(»ut 831 per eent United States output. 

’ rnjdtice 65 per ceni UuiUx) Stales output, 
foduce 5 per cent United State's output. 

®iT<)du(X} 10 per cent pharmat-eutical supplies; 60 iht cent vaccine and autitoxine, United State* 
outmjl. »' 1 ic . I 

^ Produce 8 per cent United States output. 
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KISCEILAHROUS (IHCLITDINO TOILET ARTICLES, ETC.)—Continued. 


No. of 




i Proper- 


eHtab* 

li8h- 

1 Article. 

Foreign market. 

Value of ex¬ 
ports. 

i tion to 
! total 

Foreign price as com- 
j^red with domestic. 

meut. 

I 1 


product. 



! i 

j 



1 

Per eeni. 


52 

! Proprietary modi- 

England, Germany, 

92,522.40 

lofli, 

Mandrake pills, do- 


clues. ^ 

India, South Amer¬ 
ica, Philippines, etc. 


mestic, Sl9.20 
gross; foreign, 918. 
(S^ text.) 



58 

Water paint and 
casein. 

Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 


•«r. 

No lower. 

54 

I'erfumery and toi* 

Philippines, Porto 

1 Very small. 


Do. 


let articles 

Kico, and Cuba. 



56' 

AsbestiiHgoc^s, roof- 

Ttmaigh commiasion 



Give commission mer- 


ing, and palntH.^ 

houses. 



chants 5 per cent 




1 

better pric<» than 
local dealers. 


56 . 

UisinfectantN, insec- 

China, Australia, Cen- 

3,000.00 

i 10 

No lower. 

1 

j 

tieides.^ 

tral America, Can¬ 
ada, West Indies, 
and Cuba. 





67 1 

Licorice. 

England and a few of 


Jofl)( 

i 

Do. 


i 

1 her colonies. 

1 

j 500.00 



^ Produce 60 per eeiil United output lUibuNlou goods. 
* Profiuee 80 per cent United StateK output. 







COSTS AND PRICES OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS. 


The following tables and diagrams, prepared in the ofliee and under the direction 
of the Industrial Commission, show the monthly cost of producing pig iron, steel 
billets, an<l steel rails, imduding raw materials and cost of labor and incidentals, 
together with the scdling |)ricea of these products, and the margin between the cost 
and the selling price. They (m’er the years 1S90 to 1901. 

The complexity of the iron and steel industry makes an a<xiurate presentation o 
the elements of coat in a given product very diiricult. The commission has, how¬ 
ever, obtained information from three or four of the leading cstablisiiinents in the 
country manufacturing the products natnial, which shows tiie amount of the raw 
materials entering into a ton of pig iron, billets, and rails, resiwtively. Rome of the 
(igures submitted tor the proportions of the constituents in thtw' j)roduct8 are in the 
nature of general estimates ratlier than of minute statiatiial records; but one or two 
(‘stablishments have submitted data drawn up from long and careful records, and the 
average of all the establishments represents approximately the average amount of 
raw material actually required. On the basis of the ascertaiiual monthly or yearly 
pri(es of these raw materials the aggregate cost of the quantity retjuired to pro<Iui‘e 
a ton of the respective products has been computed. 

The establishments which furnished these statements as to the amount of raw 
materials required have also given estimates as to the cost of labor and of incidentals 
in the manufacture of the various products. It shouhl he remarked that the cost of 
lalwrand of incidentals in the manufacture of each of the products has been treated as 
a fixed quantity for eacdi year sim* 1890. The aidual (igures given for these costs 
cover only the most recent [jeriod. Ueyond question t here have Iwen stea<iy improve¬ 
ments in the methods of manufacture tending to reduce the cost of labor and inci¬ 
dentals per unit of product. On the other hand, the advance of wages, from 1899 to 
1901, especially as compared with the years iimne<liately preceding, no regard to 
which has been given in making up the figures, may in part have offset the reduction 
through such improvements. In any case the comparison as to costs will not be greatly 
vitiated by inaccuracies in the items of labor and incidentals, since these represent a 
comparatively small proportion of the cost of transforming the napective raw materials 
into the finished products. It should of course be remembered that a large part of 
the cost of the original raw materials of iron and steel—ore, coke, etc.—is that for 
lat)or; but since the raw materials have an ascertainable price, the margin of cast 
and profit in turning them into pig iron or steel may be computed separately. 

While it can scarcely be hoped that the estimates of cost presented from month to 
month represent a strictly accurate average for all establishment*, the information 
has been gathered with sufficient care to give, it is believed, a fair representation of 
the general movement. It may specially be noted that, oven if a given factor be 
wrongly computed, it will, if treated as a fixed quantity throughout the entire term 
of years, not prevent a fairly correct view of the movement of costs from time to time. 
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PIG IRON. 

The three raw materials in the manufacture of pig iron are iron ort% coke (which 
is used in such large quantities that it may be considered as raw material rather 
than fuel), and limestone. According to the reports of several establishments to the 
Industrial Commission, the average quantity of laike Superior ore reqnire(i to pro¬ 
duce a long ton (2,240 pounds) of pig iron is 3,817 pounds; of coke, 2,03.5 pounds 
are needed, and bf limestone, 1,048 laumds. Tlie price of limestone has varied little 
during the past ten years, and may t)e taken as ai)proximately 40 cents [ler ton, plus 
freight to the mills, whicli varies acconling to the distance, but is a <’omparatively 
small amount in the aggregate. The average labor cost of making a ton of pig iron 
from the ore, as reported by the several establishments, is !)!) cents, and the average 
outlay for extras and incidentals is .50 cents. In preparing the tables the three 
factors of limestone, lalK)r, and incidentals liave been treated as a fixed amount, 
aggregating a cost of |l.(i8 (rer ton of prmliict. 

Tile figures given in the table immediately Ijelow for tlio priies of iron ore as a 
basis of cost in tlie manufacture of pig iron are those of lake Angcline ore at the 
lower Lake Erie ports. These figure* have l)een furnished l)y one of the leading 
establishments manufacturing iron and steel. A comparison with tlie figures for 
various other kinds and grades of ore, which are presented in the annual reports of 
the American Iron and Steel Association, shows that the movement of tiie prices of 
all the leading cla.sses of ore is very nearly the same from year to year as the move¬ 
ment of prices for I^ike Angeline ore. The latter is a hematite ore from what is 
known as the Old Itange. It is one of the best Bessemer ores, and sells on an average 
at about 10 cents [ler ton more than Norrie ore, wliich is regarded as a base or stand¬ 
ard ore. The prices of iron ore are fixed by yearly periods and do not flui'tuate from 
month to month in the same manner as the prices of finished iron and steel products. 


Prim Ilf Ijike Angel'mt ore, 1890-1901. 


Year. 

Prifio per 
ton 

(growl). 

Year. 

i Price iKjr 
i ton ' 

1 (xroaa). ; 

Year. 

Price per 
ton 

(grass). 


S6.00 

4.50 

4.85 

3.90 

189.|. 

.1 $2.50 

1898. 

$2.81 



.1 2.90 1 

1899. 

3.0t 


189fi. 

.... 4.05; 

1900. 

5.(» 


1S«7... 

...J 2.70 

1901. 

4.35 


i 


_ 


To the prices of iron ore in the computation of costs of producing pig iron lias 
been added $1 per ton as representing approximately the railroad freight rate from 
the lake ports, the basis of the prices, to Pittsburg. This freight rate has varied 
within comparatively narrow limits atiove and lielow $1 during the past ten years, 
but owing to the imixissibility of ascertaining these variations it has lieen treated as 
a fixed quantity. The variations would not be sufficient to affect th8 ixwt statistics 
materially. 

The prices of coke, which have been taken as the basis for estimating the cost both 
of pig iron and of other products into which coke enters, are those f. o. b. Connells- 
ville. These prices have been taken for the years up to 1899, inclusive, from a 
recent report of the Department of Labor on the prices of prwlucts of industrial com¬ 
binations. (Bulletins of the Department of I.a.bor, No. 29, p. 813 ff.) For tlie years 
1900 and 1901 the average monthly prices have been computed from the weekly re¬ 
ports in the Iron Age. The freight is not considered, but the cost of transporting 
coke from Connellsville to Pittsburg is not great and has not varied materially from 
year to year, so that the omission of this item of expense would not affect the tables 
of cost to any extent 
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The following table shows the prices of coke: 


Average montlUg pricen of coke <il Qmnellttrilte,-18!>0-t90l. 


Year and month. 

Price. 

Year and month. 

l‘rice.' Year and month. 

Price. 

1890. 


1894. 

1898. 



$1.75 



$1.75 


1.75 



1.75 


2.15 


1.00’ March..'. 

1.75 


2.15 



1.75 


2.15 


. 92 f M av. 

1.75 


2. lf> 


1.00 : Juiic. 

1.75 


2.15 

July. 

1.00 : July. 

1.75 


2.15 



1.75 


2.15 



1.75 

OCtolH-T. 

2.15 

Oc'tobcr. 

1.00 1 October. 

1.50 


2.15 

November. 

1.01 November. 

1.50 

Deeember. 

2.15 

December. 

1.00 1 De<’ember. 

1.60 

1891. 


1895. 

1899. 


.lanuary. 

l.tK) 

January. 

1.00 .lanuarv. 

t.liO 

Kebrnary . 

1.90 

February. 

1.00 February. 

1.60 

March. 

1.90 

March. 

l.m) March. 

1.75 

April. 

1.90 

April. 

1.55 April. 

1.75 

May. 

1.90 

May. 

l.t{5 May. 

2.a5 

June. 

1.90 

June. 

l.;y) 1 June. 

2.20 

Julv. 

1.90 

July. 

1.55 .luly. 

2.124 

August. 

1.90 

August. 

1.:15 August. 

2.50 

Septemln'r. 

1.85 

September. 

1.35 September. 

2.624 

October. 

1.85 

October. 

1.60 October. 

2.75 

November. 

1.80 

November. 

1.60 November. 

2.874 

neceiiilHir. 

1.80 

December. 

1.60 December. 

2.a7t 

1892. 


1896. 

1900. 


January. 

1.90 

January. 

l.87i January. 

3.20 

February. 

1.90 

February. 

1.87i February. 

3.31 

March. 

1.90 

Marcli. 

1.874 March. 

3.84 

April. 

1.90 

April. 

1.874 April. 

3. (Mi 

May. 

1.80 

May. 

1.874 May. 

3.1J( 

June. 

1.80 

June. 

1.874 June. 

2. HI 

July. 

1.75 

July. 

1.874 July. 

2.47 

AUgUMt. 

1.76 

August. 

1.874 August. 

2.00 

September. 

1.75 

September. 

1.874 September. 

2.00 

October. 

1.75 

October. 

1.87, October. 

2.00 

November. 

1.75 

November. 

1.874 November. 

2.00 





1.91 

1898. 


1897. 

1901. 


January. 

1.90 

January. 

1.874 Jannarj'. 

1.75 

February. 

1.90 

February . 

1.874 February. 

1.77 

March. 

1.90 

March. 

1.624 March.. 

1.93 

April. 

1.70 

April. 

1.55 April. 

2.00 

May. 

1.60 

May. 

1.40 May. 

2.00 


1.50 



1.93 

July. 

1.45 

July. 

1.50 July. 

1.87 

AugUMt. 

1.25 

August. 

1.50 August. 

1.87 

September. 

1.20 

September. 

1.45 September. 

1.87 

October. 

1.20 

October. 

1.624 


November. 

1.10 

November. 

1.75 


December. 

1.05 

December. 

1.75 



The price of pig iron, with which the <K)8t is compare<l, is tliat of Bessemer pig 
iron at Pittsburg, the figures up to 1899 iMung taken from the re[)ort of the Dejiart- 
inent of l^bor, above cited, those for 1900 from the annual statistical report of the 
American Iron and Steel Association (from which, indeed, the figures of tlie Deiiart^ 
mentof Lalxirare also taken), ami those for 1901 from the weekly reports in the Iron 
Age. 

On account of the fact that the chief element in the (»st of pig iron, the price of 
ore, is fixed by yearly periods, the diagram has lieen prepared to show the average 
cost of pig Iron by annual periods, without endeavoring to present monthly fluctua¬ 
tions, which would be misleailing in the lase of the transition from one year to 
another. The verti(»l movements of the line of costs at the end of each year are 
not to be taken as indicating actpal corresponding sudden ciiauges in tlie cost of 
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manubcture. The ore parchased daring one season of Jake navigation at the price 
of that season is held over in large quantities into tlie winter and even the spring 
of the succeeding year^ fir 

The monthly fluctuations of prices, on the other hand, are presenter! in the diagram, 
particularly because of the Interest attaching to some of the pipid movements within 
yearly periods. While it is scarcely correct to compare such a variable selling price 
with a uniform annual cost of manufacture, the variation in the cost of manufacture 
within a single your is undoubtedly comparatively slight in most cases. 

Itshouid be observed in studying the margin between the cost of production (an 
annual figure) and the price (a monthly figure) that sharp 'Variations in the margin 
necessarily appear at the end of each year, which are in a sense mislearling. The 
rate of interest and profit does not, of course, increase or decrease immediately at the 
begirUring of the year in accordance with the now annual price of iron ore. Never¬ 
theless the indication regarding the margin, as shown in the diagram, gives the cor¬ 
rect movement of the general level from year to year, ami also a fairly correct view 
of the variations from month to month within each year, except for the change from 
December to January. 

The detailed figures showing the average annual cost of proiluction of pig iron, the 
monthly selling price, and the margin between cost and selling ]>ricc from month to 
month, are given in full in the general tables below. The diagram illustrating the 
movements is herewith presented. (Diagram A.) 

STEEL BILLETS. 

The chief ingredient of stecEbillets is pig iron, and the process of changing pig 
iron into billets is not a very ej^iensive one. It requires, according to the reports 
of leading establishments, on tiie average, 2,607 [wunds of pig iron to make a long 
ton of billets. To this is added an average amount of 114 pounds of scrap steel' and 
19 pounds of ferromanganese. Of coke, op the average, 160 pounds are used, and of 
coal 580 pounds, per ton of product. The total coat of the raw materials has been ascer¬ 
tained from month to month on the basis of these quantities and of tlie monthly 
prices. The price of pig iron taken as a basis is that of Bessemer pig at Pittsburg. 
The price of coke is that at Connellsville, while the prices of coal and of scrap have 
had to be taken as at Chicago, since Pittsburg prices are not available. It may t)e 
noted that the price of coal is materially lower at Pittsburg than that of high grade 
coal, such as is taken as the basis of the table, at Chicago. The difference would be 
sufficient to reduce the cost of production of billets at Pittsburg, were the correct 
figures for coal available, from 20 to 40 cents per ton. 

The following table shows the monthly prices from 1890 to 1900 of coal at Chicago, 
as given in the annual reports of the Chicago Boanl of Tradp. The prices for the year 
1901 not being obtainable, have been estiipated in figuring the cost of billets as equal 
to those for the year 1900, leaving some margin of error, but not enough (p affect the 
general figures materially. The same table shows also the monthly prices of scrap 
steel at Chicago, which are taken from the weekly reports of the Iron Age (tliose up 
to 1899 inclusive having already been published by the Department of Labor in the 
report cited). 

'Only one of the establishments furnishing data as to the alnount of material 
requirra in the production of billets speaks of the use of scrap steel. In the other 
esteblishmen& a larger amount of pig iron is reported as being necessary. The use 
of the figures as indicated in the text gives, doubtless, the correct average of the mate¬ 
rials usM for all the establishments. 
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Average mmthly prkee of scrap steel and of coal at Chicago, 1890-1901. 


1 

Year and month. 

Scrap. No. 
1 , mill, at 
Chicago, 
per2,%0 
lbs. 

Coal,Youg« 
hiogheny, 
atCnIcago, 
per 2,000 
lbs. 

1890. 

$18.60 

$8.23 


16.50 

3.23 


15.60 

3.23 


14.50 

3.23 


14.00 

3.08 


15.50 

3.28 


18.00 

3.28 


16.50 

3.28 


16.50 

3.35 1 


16.00 

3.35 


15.50 

8.35 


14.50 

3.40 

1891. 

14.00 

3.30 


13.75 

3.30 


13.75 

3.30 


13.50 

3.80 


13.50 

3.3U 


13.75 

3.25 


14.25 

3.25 


14.50 

3.25 


14.25 

3.40 


13.75 

3.40 


13.25 

8.75 


12.50 

3.75 

1892. 

12.60 

3.40 


12.50 

3.40 


11.50 i 

3.85 


11.00 

3.35 


10.50 

3.25 


10.00 

3.25 

July. 

11.00 

3.25 


11.00 

3.25 


11.00 

3.35 


11.00 

3.35 


11.00 

3.45 


11.00 

3.50 

1893. 

10.75 

8.50 


10.75 

3. .50 


10.75 

8.50 


10.50 

3.41 


10.00 

8.35 


9.00 

3.35 

July. 

9.00 

3.25 


8.50 

3.25 


8.00 

3.25 


8.00 

8.25 


8.00 

8.25 


8.00 

3.25 

1894. 

8.26 

3.25 


6.76 

8.25 


6.75 

8.20 


6.50 

8.15 

Muy. 7. . 

6.50 

3.10 


6.50 

3.10 

July. 

6.50 

8.10 


6.50 

8.10 


7.00 

8.10 


7.00 

8.10 


7.00 

8.10 


7.00 

8.10 

1896. 

6.50 

2.90 


6.50 

2.90 


6.50 

2.90 


6.50 

2.00 


7.00 

2.90 


7.50 

2.90 

July. 

8.00 

9.00 

2.90 


2.90 


10.00 

3.00 


9.00 

8.00 


8.00 

8.00 


7.50 

8.00 



Year and month. 

Scrap, No. 
1, mill, at 
Chic4Lgo, 
per 2,000 
lbs. 

Coal, Youg- 
hlogheny, 
at Cnica^, 
per 2,000 
lbs. 

1896. 



January. 

$6.50 

$2.90 

February. 

7.00 

2.90 

March. 

7.50 

2.90 


7.75 

2.90 

M!ay. 

7.60 

2.90 

June.. 

7.00 

2.80 

July. 

6.75 

2.78 

August. 

6.60 

2.90 

September. 

6.00. 

2.90 

October. 

6.50 

w 2.76 

November. 

7.50 

2.76 

December. 

7.50 

2.75 

1897. 



January. 

7.00 

2.70 

February. 

7.00 

2.70 

March. 

7.00 

2.70 

April. 

6.75 

2.70 

May. 

6.00 

2.70 


5.50 

2.70 


5.75 


Au^ist. 

b.ry 



6.00 


October. 

7.00 

2.70 

November. 

b.bO 

2.70 

December. 

6.60 

2.70 

1898. 



January... . 

6.60 

2.75 

Febnmry. 

6.75 

2.75 


7.00 

2.75 


7.00 

2.75 

May. 

6.50 

Hi 

June. 

6.50 

' 1.75 

July. 

6.50 

2.76 

August. 

6.50 

2.76 

September. 

6.021 

2.75 

October. 

6.76 

Z75 

November. 

6.25 

2.76 

December. 

6.76 

2.76 

1899. 



.Tanuarj*. 

7.00 

2.45 

February. 

7.75 

2.45 


8.75 

2.45 

April. 

9.00 

2.45 

May. 

9.00 

2.45 


8.76 

2.45 

July. 

8.50 

2.45 

August. 

9.00 

2.60 

September. 

18.00 

2.50 

October. 

14.60 

2.76 

November. 

18.50 

8.00 

December. 

18.00 

3.00 

1900. 



January. 

17.70 

3.00 

February. 

17.12j 

3.00 


17.00 

3.00 


16.76 

8.25 

May. 

14.60 

8.25 

Juue. 

12.12^ 

3.25 

July. 

9.50 

8.25 

August. 

9.00 

8.25 


9.25 

3.26 

October. 

9.90 

8.25 

November. 

10.00 

3.26 

December. 

11.00 

8.25 

1901. 




11.80 



11.87 



12.76 



14.00 



13.50 



18.00 



12.50 


August. 

12.00 
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The followiiit; table gives the average prices of ferromanganese from 1890 to 1901. 
This tal)le up to 1900 has been furnished by one of the iron and steel prwiucing 
establisliments, and is beyond question correct. There have, of courae, been some 
monthly fluctuations in the price of this product wliicli would affect slightly the 
monthly cost of production, but the quantity used is so sjnall that the variation in 
cost on account of these cliaugccs would not be significant. Tlie average price of 
fccrromanganose for 1901 lias been computed from the Iron Age. 


Prit-en of frrromaiujawnc. 


Year. 

Avoruffe ! 

price at 1 Year, 

works, ! 

Average 
price at 
works. 

1^ 

1 Year. 

Average 
price at 
works. 

IWW. 

JOfi.OO 1891. 

(i2. ir> ( isy.'.. 

m 12 

■l(>.9tl 
43.43 
41.46 


$43.99 

54.80 

79.10 

68.56 

1891. 


1H92. 

43.:15 i| i«9i; . 


1893. 


: 1901. 




Tlie average lalior cost of turning pig iron into a ton of steel billets, as reported by the 
establishments above refcrrcsl to, is $1.02, and the average incidental expense 75 cents. 
These have been treated as fixed factors and added in determining the cost of steel 
billets from month to month. The selling price of billets is that in the Pittsburg 
market, as reported in the Iron Age and by the American Iron and Steel Association. 

The cost and selling prices of billets from month to month, with the margin lietween 
them, aregiven in the detailed tables lielow, and are set forth clearly in the accom¬ 
panying diagram (B). 

It is important to note, in considering the movement of tlie prices of steel billets 
and steel rails, that the margin between cost and [irice depends almost altogether 
upon the movement in the price of pig iron. The price of pig iron usually follows 
largely the price of finished steel products, so that we find the margin between costs 
and prices of the finisheil jiroduct varying less than the margin between tlie cost of 
pig iron and its selling price. Any clrange in the demand for steel billets or steel 
rails quii'kly influences the demaml for pig iron and is reflected in its prictj. On tile 
other hand iron ore, the chief raw' material of jiig iron, is much farther removed 
from the fiuisherl product. It is produced, not in immediate response to demand 
for finished iiroducl, but largely in advance of demand. Indeed, as already jKiinteil 
out, the price of ore is fixed for entire seasons at a practically uniform rate. 

It should be notesl further that, while an advance in the price of steel billets or of 
steel rails may not materially increase the margin alxive the cost, this does not neces¬ 
sarily show that the manufacturer of billets er rails derives little advantage from an 
advance, and must turn over practically all of the profit to the manufacturer of pig 
iron. It is a well-known fact that, at least at present, moat of the large manufacturers 
of billets and rails produce also their own pig iron, so that whatever jjrofit arises in 
the entire process of manufacture from the ore to the billet or rail goes into the 
same hands. •> 

STEEL RAILS. 

The constituent materials used in manufacturing steel rails are pig iron (by far the 
most important), sj^iegeleisen (which sometimes is replaced by ferromanganese), 
coke, and coal. A leading establisliment reports the average amount of pig iron 
required to produce a ton of rails at 2,761 pounds; of spiegel, 154 pounds; of coke, 32 
pounds, and of (.•oal, .550 pounds. The same establishment reports the cost of labor 
in transforming pig iron into a ton of rails at $1.66, and of extras at 75 cents. For 
tlie purpose of a.scertaining the cost of the raw materials from month to month the 
prices have been taken on the same basis as indicated in regard to steel billets. 

The following table, furnished by the same establishment which furnished the 
data regarding the quantities used, gives the avera^ yearly coat of spiegel from 1891 
to 1900. The quantity used is so small that variations in price fr^n month to month 
w’onld not mucli affect the monthly cost of production. The figures for 1890 and for 
1901 not being available, tlie price for the first year has lajen estimated for the com- 
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pntation of coHte as being the same as that for 1801, and the price for 1901 has been 
estimated as e(iual to that of 1900. 

Areraije yearly prices oj spiegeliesen, ]<S9I-1000. 


Year. 

Prit'OH. 

Year. 

1 Prices. 

Year. 

Prices. 


moi 

l«.«7 

»I.(M 

28.65 

isyf). 

S17.70 
17.16 
18.98 

1898. 

?l8.8r> 

22.99 

31.89 


1896. 

1891). 


1897. 

1900. 

l«94 . 




The explanation regarding the significance of the movement in cost of mils as 
dependent npon the movement in the price of pig iron, whicli lias tieen prcsentc<l in 
the discussion of steel liillets, must Ixi liorne in mind in considering the figures for 
steel rails. The accompanying diagram (C) shows the monthly movement of costs, 
prices, and margin. A table giving the figures appears at the end of this reix>rt. In 
this table a column has been added showing the aggregate of the margins on both 
pig iron and rails, which, as already suggested, usually go into the same hands. 

CKNMRAL COMMENT ON MOVEMENTS. 

Without attempting to discuss hi detail the lauses of the various movements in 
costs, prices, and margins, a few significant points may be indicated. ^ 

Probably the most conspicuous fact shown in the diagrams is the very rapiil and 
wide variations in the jirices of all three of the products comiiared, and moat of all in 
the prices of jiig iron. Even in earlier years, not covered by the diagrams, the price 
statistics show similar sharji fluctuations. The diagrams herewith presented bring 
out the great and sudden decline in the jirices of all three products during the year 
1890. This was followed by a long and gradual fall, which brought the price of pig 
iron down from $1() at the beginning of 1891 to $10 at the end of 1894..' A sudden 
sharp rise in the prices of all three imslucts is .seen in 189.5, but this was followed by 
an almost e<jually rapid decline, and during 1897 anil 1898 the prices stood practically 
at a bottom figure. The imwt noticeable movement show n in the diagram is that 
during 1899, when the price of pig iron rose from $10 to $25 and the price of rails 
from $17 to .$85. Almost iKpially sndilen and very great, however, was thedecline in 
the prices of the.se products, es|)ecially billets and pig iron, during the latter part of 
1900. Since that time there has been a recovery, which leaves the jirices of all three 
products considerably higher than for the years 1890 to 1898. 

These often sudden and violent lluctnations show, among other indications, the 
great changes in demand for iron and steel prod nets from time to time, and the marked 
sensitivcni-ss of prices to such changes in demand. No very large stock of iron and 
steel is usually held in advance, and when a period of prosperity causes a great 
extension of the use of thesp products, the mills often find themselves temporarily 
unable to keep pace with the demand, while buyers under certain conditions are 
willing to pay almost any price. 

It should lie remcmbereil, a.s reganls all three of the products under consideration, 
that the published prices repre.sent the eurrcnt ipiotations for cash sales or future 
orders, and that a large proportion of the product at any given time is actually sold 
under contracts made at an earlier date in accordance with prices then prevailing. 
Contracts are often taken which rcijuire six months or even a year to fill. 

It is, of course, obvious that the changes.in the cost of production can not account 
for all the changes in prices shown in the djigrams. 

As already indicated, changes in the demand and in the price of pig iron can not 
immediately reflect themselves in the price of iron ore, which is the chief element 
entering into the cost of pig iron, since the prices of iron ore are mostly fixed for 
yearly periods. We find, accordingly, in the case of pig iron, very marked fluctua¬ 
tions in the maigin between prices and cost of proiluction whenever the prices vary 
suddenly. It seems also that any great increase in the jirice of pig iron does not, 
even at a later time, cause an eijual increase in the cost of production, so as to bring 
the margin down to its former level, until the price falls again. On the other hand, 
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course, a sudden fall in the price of pig iron will not bo reflected immediately in a de¬ 
cline of costs, and the margin may readily, for the time, fall below zero. It is especially 
noticeable in the diagram that for a long period, from 1896 to 1898, the margin of 
interest and profits stood very little above zero and at several times fell below it. 

An increase in the demand for steel shows itself very quickly in the increased 
demand for pig iron. Since large stocks of pig iron arq not often accumulated in 
advance, this demand tends to raise the price of pig iron side by side with that of 
steel. The margin between the cost of production of steel billets, which depends 
chiefly on the price of pig iron, and the selling price of billets is therefore usually 
comparatively small, and the fluctuations in it are much less marked than in the case 
of pig iron. The most noteworthy instance of departute from this relatively uni¬ 
form- margin is seen in 1899 and 1900. The tremendous increase in the price of steel 
did not bring up the price of pig iron quite so quickly. As will be seen by the paral¬ 
lel movement of the lines of price and cost, the price of pig iron, which chiefly deter¬ 
mines the cost of billets, followed the price of billets by two or three months, thus 
leaving a very considerable margin for some time. On the other hand, in 1900 the 
fall in the price of biilcts was more rapid than that in the price of pig iron, so that 
the margin fell very much Mow zero, after which there was again a rapid recovery. 

A noteworthy feature of the diagram regarding steel rails is the fact that the selling 
prices for considerable periods of time throughout the decade covered by the figures 
have been held uniform. Thus, through most of 1891 and 1892 the uniform price 
named was 130 per ton; through 1894 it was |24 per ton; and through the latter jart 
of 1895 and 1896 it was f28 jier ton. This unifonnity in prices is doubtless due to 
the existence of pools from time to time among the manufacturers, and the sudden 
changes following the periods of uniformity are probably explicable, not so much by 
great chaMes in demlmd at the precise date of the change in price, as by cither the 
breaking* pools or the determination on the part of their managers that the previ¬ 
ously fixed prices were too high or too low. It is very commonly stated in the trade 
journals that the nominal prices quoted for steel rails arc not always maintained in 
practice, but that, secretly or openly, kales are made Mow the quoted rates. 

To a certain extent the changes in tlie price of rails are followed by changes in the 
price of pi| iron, but the more or less artificial price of rails indicated in the diagram 
prevents this |)arailelism from lieing as close as it is in the case of billets and pig iron. 
We find that the cost of rails, which depends largely on the price of the chief con¬ 
stituent, pig iron, varies much more greatly from month to month than the selling 
price, while, on the other hand, it occasionally happens that a very sudden change 
in the selling price of rails appears unaccomimnied by any correspondingly sudden 
changes in cost. It naturally follows that the margin Mween the cost and seliing 
price is a much more variable quantity in the case of rails than in the case of billets. 
The great increase m the margin during the year 1896 is noteworthy, while still 
more striking is the fact that from 1897 to the middle of 1900 almost no margin 
appears. During 1899 the price of rails did not increase as rapidly as that of steel 
billets, and in some months lagged even behind that of pig iron, so'that the margin 
on rails for several months in 1899 and 1900 was considerably less than zero. On the 
other hand, the price of rails did not fall as suddenly in 1900 as the price of pig 
iron or the coat of rails, so that for a short time the margin rises to a very high point, 
but almost immediately thereafter falls rapidly to approximately zero. 

The point must not be forgotten in considering these diagrams that, to a very large 
extent, the producers of steel billets and of steel rails produce also the pig iron which 
enters into them. If the increase in the price of the steel products drags with it the 
price of pig iron, so as to leave little margin Mween the cost of the steel and the 
selling price, the profit on the entire process nevertheless goes often into the same 
hands. A similar argument, of course, applies as regards the effect of a decline in 
prices or cost. A study of the sum of the margiifs on both pig iron and rails, shown 
in Table III, will therefore be desirable in judging the significance of the figures. 
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Tablk I.—pig IEON. 

Comparwon of average annual cost wUh monthly selling take and margin between them 

1890-1901. 


Year. 

Cost. 

Selling 

price. 

Margin. 

Year. 

Coat. 

Selling 

price. 

Margin 

1890. 


r $23.60 

$8.10 

7.a5 

4.75 

2.35 

2.a5 

3.50 

1896. 






Jamwry. 


f $11.81 
12.95 
12.26 
13.32 
12.83 
1 12.47 
12.12 
10.91 
11.31 
11.71 
12.46 
11.54 





February . 











1 i. Oi# 

April. 



tnim 

$15.50 


May. 





June. 

$11.93 





2.m 

July. 





August. 


- 1.02 




1.85 

1.50 

I.IO 

September. 





(Ktlolier. 






November. 



1891. 







f 15.95 
16.25 

3.18 

3.48 




February . 




( 10.77 
10. rj 
10.57 

1.32 

March. 


16.50 

3.73 



April. 


16.10 




May. 


16.50 

1.73 




June. 


16.25 



9.52 
9.74 
9.39 
9.51 
10.04 
10.70 
10.52 
10.09 

.46 

July. 


16.25 

3.48 
3.2;i 
2.83 
2.73 
2.:i8 




. 


16.00 

.TiilV 

9.45 


September. 


15.60 




October. 


15.50 




November. 


15.15 




December. 


15.36 

2.58 




1^92. 




.64 


( 15.65 
16.26 
14.75 
14.50 
14.3t) 
14.10 
, 14.00 
14.00 
13.96 
13.90 
14.03 
13.90 

2.37 





181W. 






i.h 



10.00 

10.06 

iP.37 

m35 

10.41 

10.42 
10.31 
10.35 
10.45 
10.40 
10.22 
10.64 






.32 

Mav. 


1.08 

.82 



June. 

13.28 




July. 



.67 



.72 

.08 

.62 

.75 

.62 


9.74 

September. 


July. 


()(?tober. 




.61 

.71 

November. 




December. 











13.59 

13.51 

2.20 

December. 


ioo 



189t). 

j 




2* 36 






2.47 

2.12 


i 

r 11.00 

11.69 
14.77 
15.06 
16.32 

18.70 
20.45 
22.37 

.71 

1.40 

4.48 

4.77 





' 





j 

Julv. 

11.39 

IT*^ 






VJ OH 



j 



1^’m 

.80 


10.29 1 





July. 







1 

12.08 

13.56 

14.21 

14.40 

14.71 



11. IT 



1 

18‘H. 

January. 






24.50 

31.69 

25.00 







10.90 

10.75 


December. 








2.10 

1900. 1 


April. 


lo'W 




Mav... . 


12.44 
13.15 
12.60 
12.12 
11.63 

3.79 i 
4.50 j 
3.95 
3.47 
2.88 

January.! 


21.97 

9.62 



February.; 


July.. . 

8.6.5 

March. 

! 

24.90 

9.55 



April.. : 


24*90 
24.90 
21.16 



May. 



October... 


June. 


5.81 



10.66 

10.31 

2.01 
1.66 1 

July. 


17.00 

1.65 

.72 

— 1.16 
— 1.98 



Auguat. 


16.07 

, 1895. 

January. 




14.19 

13.37 

13.70 

13.76 


10.06 

10.15 

.55 ! 
.64: 
.72 , 
1.18 
1.64 

October. 


r ebriiarv 





March .. 





April. 

Mav. 


10.69 

11.16 

12.39 

14.14 

IDOI. 1 

.Tanuortn. 


13.16 

2.33 

July.... 

9.51 , 

2.88 

4.63 

February. 

March. 


14.43 
16.31 

3.61 

6.49 

5.93 

6.48 

September.. 

October. 


15.02 
17.19 
16.77 
13.94 
11.87 

5.51 

7.68 

6.20 

4.43 

2.36 

April.1 

May. 1 

10.82 

16.75 

16.30 

16.00 

15.96 

15.37 

December.... 

i 

July.. 

Auguat. 


6. l8 
5.18 
4.65 
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Table II.—STEEL BILLETS. 


Cost and sellhiff pria’, with vafryin l/etween them, 1S90-‘1901. 


Year. 

Cost. 

Selling 

price. 

Margin. 

1890. 




January. 

*32.17 

$36.05 

$1.48 

FebruHry . 

31.05 

3.5.25 

4.20 

March. 

28.35 

31.37 

8.02 

April.. 

25.50 

28.37 

2.87 

AMny. 

25.09 

27.55 

2.46 

June. 

2»l91 

30.26 

3.31 

July. 

2(>.50 

30.70 

4.20 

August. 

25.91 

80.25 

. 4.34 

SepWmlier. 

25.82 

30.12 

4.30 

OctulMT. 

25.01 

28.90 

3.86 

November. 

21.00 

27. :n 

2.77 

December. 

24.11 

2<*..2.5 

2.14 

1891. 




January . 

23.22 

2.5. 

2.:4S 

February . 

23.5(i 

26.00 

2.44 

March. 

23.85 

26.25 

2.40 

April. 

23.38 

25.:45 

1.97 

May. 

23.8-1 

25.50 

l.lUi 

June. 

23.54 

2.5.2.5 

1.71 

July. 

2:1.57 

2:).:>o 

1.9:1 

August. 

23.29 

25.31 

2.02 

Heptembej- . 

22.8tJ 

2.5.00 

2.14 

October. 

22.72 

24.90 

2.18 

November. 

■22.38 

21.16 

1.78 

I)ecemlx^r. 

22.57 

2-1.20 

1.03 

1892. 




January. 

22.81 

2.5.00 

2.19 

February. 

22.35 

24.36 

2.01 

March. 

21.09 

23.00 

1.31 

April. 

2l.:47 

22.81 

1.41 

May... 

-21.15 

22.41 

1.2(5 

June. 

20.82 

22.97 

2.15 

July. 

20.75 

23.60 

2.75 

August. 

20.75 

23.81 

3.06 

September. 

20.73 

23.66 

2.92 

October. 

20.60 

23. .53 

2.87 

Novemlx‘r. 

20.85 

24.94 

4.09 

December. 

20.70 

22.40 

1.70 

1893. 




January. 

20.23 

21.56 

1.33 

February . 

20.11 

21.62 

1.48 

March. 

20.42 

22.60 

2.18 

April. 

20.50 

22. 14 

1.94 

May. 

20.04 

21.69 

1.65 

June. 

19.07 

21.70 

1.73 

July. 

19.<i0 

21.06 

1.46 

August. 

19.40 

20.45 

1.05 

SepU?mbcr. 

18.,S5 

19.31 

.96 

October. 

17.66 

18.06 

.40 

November. 

17.48 

17.37 

- .11 

Deceml)er. 

17.14 

16.69 

- .55 

1894. 




Januar)'. 

16.76 

16.12 

~ .63 

Febniary. 

16.50 

15.76 

- .75 

March. 

16.28 

15.66 

- .73 


16.16 

15.69 

- .47 

May. 

18.42 

18.00 

- .42 

June. 

19.25 

18.12 

-1.13 

July. 

18.66 

18.00 

- .66 

Au^ist. 

18.18 

17.16 

-1.03 

September. 

17.46 

17.19 

- .26 

Octol)er. 

16.82 

16.00 

- .82 

November. 

16.40 

16.67 

- .83 

December. 

16.00 

15.12 

- .88 

1895. 




January. 

16.74 

14.90 

- .84 

February . 

16.83 

14.96 

- .88 

March. 

15.92 

14.84 

-1.08 

April. 

16.49 

15.44 

-1.06 

May. 

17.02 

16.30 

- .72 

June. 

18.61 

18.63 

+ .12 

July. 

20.59 

20.76 

+ .16 

August. 

21.64 

21.76 

+ .11 

September. 

24.20 

24.00 

- .20 

OctobiT. 

22. .57 

21.90 

- .67 

November. 

20.49 

19.18 

-1.36 

December. 

18.08 

16.97 

-i.n 


Year. 

Cost. 

Selling 

price. 

Margin. 

1896. 

.lanuary. 

$17.93 

$16.80 

-»1. w 

February ...:. 

19.26 

17.38 

- 1.88 

Mareh. 

18.43 

17.09 

- 1.31 

April. 

19.70 

19.53 

- .17 

May. 

19.11 

19.00 

+ .39 

June..— 

18.62 

19.12 

+ .50 

July.?..... 

18.19 

18.85 

+ .66 

August. 

16.78 

18.75 

+ 1.97 

September. 

17.23 

19.75 

+ 2.52 

October. 

17.68 

19,75 

+ 2.07 

November. 

18.57 

20.00 

+ 1.48 

December. 

17.51 

17.60 

- .01 

1897. 




.lanuary. 

16.53 

15.42 

- 1.11 

February . 

16.47 

15.25 

- 1.22 

March. 

16.29 

15.44 

- .85 

April. 

15.52 

14.60 

- .92 

May. 

15.04 

13.82 

- 1.22 

June. 

15.29 

14.06 

- 1.23 

July. 

14.11 

14.00 

- .11 

Augu.st. 

14.29 

14.00 

- .29 

Scptcmlier. 

14.87 

15.60 

+ .73 

Octol)er. 

16.46 

16.44 

- .01 

November. 

16.25 

15.57 

- .68 

December. 

15.75 

15.00 

- .75 

1898. 




January. 

16.68 

14.9.1 

- .75 

February . 

16.78 

15.06 

- .72 

March. 

16.14 

15.25 

- .89 

April. 

16.13 

15.06 

- 1.07 

May. 

; 16.22 

14.85 

- 1.37 

June. 

! 16.19 

14.65 

- 1.54 

July. 

j 16.06 

14.50 

- 1.66 

August. 

16.11 

15.85 

- .26 

September. 

1 16.24 

16.00 

: - .24 

October. 

i 16.15 

1.5. .56 

- .59 

November. 

! 15.94 

15.06 

- .88 

December. 

16.44 

15.80 

- .64 

1899. 




.Tnmmry. 

16.86 

16.62 

- .24 

Febniary. 

17.70 

18.00 

.80 

March. 

21.43 

24.30 

2.87 

April. 

May. 

21.79 

25.37 

3.58 

23.25 

26.75 

8.50 

June. 

26.04 

30.10 1 

4.06 

July. 

26.10 

33.12 1 

7.02 

August. 

30.40 

86.62 

5.22 

September. 

32,28 

88.87 

6.09 

October. 

33.16 

88.75 

6.59 

November. 

33.46 

36.60 

8.05 

December. 

88.74 

38.75 

5.01 

1900. 




January. 

34.06 

34.50 

.44 

February . 

34.08 

83.10 

- .98 

March. 

33.98-a 

33.00 

- .98 

April. 

May. 

34.03 

82.00 

- 2.03 

33.87 

28.90 

- 4.97 

June. 

29.38 

27.25 

- 2.13 

July. 

24.37 

21.00 

- 3.:17 

August. 

28.23 

18.20 

— 5.08 

September. 

21.05 

17.06 

— 3.99 

October. 

20.14 

16.80 


November. 

20.52 

19.19 

- 1.S3 

December. 

20.62 

19.75 

- .87 

1901. 



_ .10 

- 1.03 

- .78 

January. 

19.85 

19.75 

February . 

21.34 

20.81 

March. 

28.60 

22.87 

April. 

24.16 

24.00 


23.60 

24.00 

.40 


28.20 

24.37 

1.17 

July . 

23.09 

23.90 

1.98 

August. 

22.89 

24.87 
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Tahi-e m. -stkki, rails. 

Cost and pray, with man/ln hdnrni them, ISU()-1;XH. 


Year. 

! 

Cost. 

lYice. 

j Margin. 

1890. 


1 


January.... 

$34.52 

1 835.26 

80.73 

February... 

33.22 

; 36.00 

1.78 

March. 

30.39 

34.00 

8.61 

April. 

27,42 

33.50 

6.08 

May. 

27.01 

i 31.2.5 

4.24 

June. 

28.86 

81.50 

2.61 

July. 

28.39 

31.50 

3.n 

AU^U8t. 

27.75 

:n.2.5 

8. .50 

8oph‘nilM*r.. 

27.6-1 

30.50 

2.86 

OcIoImt .... 

26.84 

30.00 

3.16 

NovciuImt.. 

26.41 

29.00 

2. .59 

December.. 

^5.93 

28.50 

2.57 

1891. 




January_ 

2.5.11 

29.00 

:{. SO 

February... 

2.5.18 

30. (X) 

1. .52 

March. 

25. tW 

30. (H) 

4.:42 i 

Aiuii. 

25.29 

30. (X) 

■1.7) 

May. 

25.68 

;io.oo 

4.32 

Juno. 

25. 16 

30.00 

4. .51 

July. 

25.46 

30.00 

4. .5.4 

Anjfust. 

25.15 

:«).oo 

4.85 , 

September.. 

24.69 

30.00 

5.31 1 

October .... 

24.15 

Jftl.OO 

r,.w, 

November.. 

21.24 

30.00 


December.. 

21.49 

30.00 

5.51 

1892. 1 




January_ 

24.82 

30.00 ; 

.5.18 

l'V)»ruary... 

21.32 

30.00 : 

•i.tw 

March. 

23.70 

:it).oo i 

t>. 30 

April. 

23.39 

:io. 00 . 

6.61 1 

.Mav. 

2:4.19 

:«).ou 

6. .SI : 

Jiiiii*. 

22.87 


7.13 

July. 

22.75 

:xi.()o 


Aufirust. 

22.75 

:40. (H) 

7 ‘*5 

September.. 

22.72 

30. IM) 


Oclolicr_ 

22.05 

:«i.oo 

7.:4.5 

Novcoi Imt.. 

22.83 



December.. 

22.68 

:40.oo 

7.:42 : 


Sum of 
maixitis 

(’ust. Price. ^ Murjriii. ou 

^ iron luvl 

uii rails. 


.Innuary... 
! February.. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aujrusi_ 

SeplciulaT. 
()<'(olH-r ... 
NovamuIht. 
December. 


7.07 I January_ 

H.lMi Fcliniarv...! 

I! March. 

S.0I :! April. 

S.05 : May. 

S.02 'Juno. 

H.irj .Fulv. 

M.os ; Aiiifusi. 

H.M I September..; 
.s.fAS October 
S. U 1 November..: 
«.09 i December..' 


7.55 ! lanuary_ 

0.05 j; Kcliruary... 

7.70 i March..*_' 

7.h:{ i April. 

7.W» May. i 

7.05 June.; 

7.07 July. I 

7.07 AnuusI.i 

7.W i' Sc|il('iuber..; 

7.07 i' Oelober_' 

7.92 1 November.. 
7.'.M ! December .. 


•January_ 

Keliruary... 

Mar<‘h. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Antfusi. 

Sepicniber.. 
October .... 
Nov«'mber.. 
December.. 

1894. 

January.... 
February... 

March ..*_ 

April. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

AufjUNt. 

ScplcmlKT.. 
October .... 
NoveinlK'r!! 
December.. 


•lanuary... 
] Keliruary.. 
.Marcli..... 

April. 

May. 

.Iiiue. 

July. 

AiikusI_ 

' SepienibiT. 
DcIoIht ... 
Nf)Venii)er. 
' Deci'Uibcr . 


7.70 i January_ 

7.71 ! February.. 
7.79 ■ .Mareli..... 

7.81 April. 

7.37 i May. 

7.21 : Juin*. 

7.:u I July. 

7. II I Aimusi_ 

7.-IS j September. 
7.70 j Octol>cr ... 
7.79 I November. 
7.H7 I Ue(;ember.. 
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Table III.—STEET. RAILS— (bntimied. 


Cod and selUntj price^ vnth margin bdwecn theni^ Continned. 


Ytsar. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Margin. 

1900. 

$36.08 

$35.00 

—$1.08 

Fobrmiry... 

86.12 

34.20 

— 1.92 


36.00 

35.00 

— 1.00 

April. 

36.05 

3.5.00 

— 1.05 

May. 

36.04 

35.00 

— 1.04 


31.43 

3.5.00 

3.57 

.Inly. 

26.30 

35.00 

8.70 

August.... 

25.14 

35.00 

9.86 

September. 

22.83 

30.25 

7.42 

October ... 

21.83 

26.00 

4.17 

November 

22.22 

26.00 

3.78 

December. 

22.28 

26.00 

3.72 



«8..M 

7.73 

8.56 

8.50 

8.51 
9.38 

10.35 
10.58 
6.26 
2.19 
2.18 
2.02 


Year. 


1901.' 

.hmnary 
Kcibruary 
March 
April. 
May.. 
.Mine., 
.fuly.. 
August 


Cost. 

Price. 

Margin. 

Sum of 
margins 
on pig 
iron and 
on rails. 

$21.54 

$26.00 

$4.46 

$6.79 


26.00 

2.86 

6.47 

25.53 

26.00 

.47 

5.96 

26.98 

26.50 

.52 

6.45 

25.41 

28.00 

2.59 

&07 

• 25. a5 

28.00 

2.95 

8.18 

24.99 

28.00 

3.01 

8.14 

24.28 

28.00 

8.72 

8.27 


1 The fluiiroa of cost include esliimilos of the cost of coal ami spicgel, as the same as during 19(^ 
precise figures not being available. Tlu^ t*rror can not be large, but might affect the margin by 50 
cents or more; the correct margin would pnibably be larger. 

















WHOLESALE ANI) RETAIl. PRICES. 


AN INVKHTrOATION OF TIIK IX>OAL 1>IKFKIIHN(KH IN I’llU KS OF AirilCIJCS IMtOtUirKI) BY 
t’KKTAIN JNDrMTIllAti COMBIN.VI’IONS. 


The chaise ih soinetimeH n»a<lc reyanlin^ various iiulnstrial <'onibi!uitions that, for 
the purpose of destroyinj' (‘ompetitioii, they lower the; i)ri('es of tl)o (Hminiodilies 
produced by them in certaiu s|H;cific towns or soc^tioiis of tiu* (touritry in wliich 
cunipetitors are seeking to gain a f(M)thold, whih* kwping ])ri<*eH at a higher Ujvel 
elsewhere in order to recoup themselves. Jt is also asserted that some industrial 
(•ond)ination8 fix j>riceH in different lo(y.lities in a more or less arbitrary niaimer, 
according not merely to the degree of competithm emountered, but to the attitude 
of the people, the population, and various other conditions. It tuw been the aim of 
the Iralustrial Commissioti to make an investigation as to the basis of these (diarges 
by iiKjuiries addressed to 6,000 retail jlealers in towns throughout tlu^ entire country. 
For this purpose four articles were 8electe<l--illmjiinating oil, sugar, sail, and Koyal 
Baking Powder. These were chosen primarily bcvausc^ of the fairly uniform quality 
of tlu^ jjroduct, wliich, it was belicv(Hl, wouhl make it posyil)]e to compim; acHturately 
the prices in diffenmt localities. As to many other arti<*Ies made by industrial com¬ 
binations such a comparison would be impossible; the variety of grades, styles, and 
classes is so great that there could be no certainty that the dealers were reix>rting 
regartling precisely the same thing in each < ase. 

The following is a copy of the schedule of iiKjoiries which was sent to retail 
grocers throughout the United States: 


THK INDtISTRIAL COMMISSION. 

IN<IUIBY KELATING TO WllOLEMAl.K .\ND RkTAJL I'RICKH, 

[Extract from law <!rcaling 

An act authorizing the appointment of a nonmrliwui conmiii^ioii lo i-ollnto information and lo 
coiiHldcr and recommend legislation to meet the problems presented by lal)or. ngrienlture. oikI 
canltal. 

ft shall be the duty of this commission to investigate qiiestions perUiiniiig to immigration, to labor, 
to agriculture, to manufacturing, and to business, and to report to Congn>s.s and to suggest such legis¬ 
lation as it may deem best upon these subjc<;ts. 

Itshall havo the authority to send for persons and papera, and to administer {>athsRnd affirmations. 

Washington, D.C..-, 190 ], 

Mr.-, 

Dear Sir: The Industrial Commission is making an investigation into prices of a few products 
throughout different sections of the United States, in onier to see what d<*rec of uniformity exists 
and the reasons for differences in prices in different Io(‘alltles. 

'f he commission therefore asks you to aid it by lilting out the following blanks as accurately as 
P<”«‘b)o and returning the schedufe of iuauirles in the Inclosed envelope, which requires no 

The questions regarding the perstJiis from whom and the points from which you obtain tlmse 
articles, and the freight rates, are designed to make it more possible to obtain aeeumte comparlwns 
between the different localities. 

the sake of making the figures obtoinod more perfectly comparable, and avoiding any errors 
which might arise from difference in prices at different dates, the commission requests that you give 
to ^ive t^*^ ^ February 16, or as near that date os your purchases make It p<wsiblo for you 

'^hU information will be considered entirely confidential. Your name will not bo printed in any 

Rnd will not be given to any person. It is the intention simply to group the answers for 
statistical purposes. e / » 

Please beer^ enough ti» give the matter your immediate attention. It is believeii that the Infor¬ 
mation obtained throi^h these schedules will be of great value to the oountrj’. 

Respectfully, 

United States Inditstriap Commission. 

AddresH, U Urcct A' Washington^ J). C. 
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(Date)-. 

1 What price are you paying per galion forstaiidanl white illnmluating kertwcneial. in lots of 
fixnn 1 to 10 barrels (wo refer to oil teHtingatleastllO®. or (►! sufficiently high lost lonioet the require¬ 
ments o( the laws of your State or of themsurance companies)? —— --^ , „ 

2. At wlmt price per gallon do you sell such standard white Illuminating oil, In lots of ft gallons or 

less? — — cents 

3. Jf you handle other grades of kerosene oil, what price <lo you pay for them and at wlmt price 

do you sell them? Gr»ide,-:-cents. „ . ,, , * i. , 

4 What is the name of the maker of the standard white oil which yon sell, ami from whom do 
you purchase it ?-• Name of the maker of other grades ?-. 

ft. From wlmt point is your oil shipped?-. Ifyouimy the freight, whatistheratepaid, 

and between whatiMtints?-. . , . 

0. What price per pound <lo you pay for the shiudard grade of granulated sugar, in lots of from 1 lo 
10 barrels?-cents. , , , , , , . , ,»p j i » 

7. At wlmtpriee per pound do you sell standard granulated sugar, in lots of 2.) i)onnd8or le.ss? - 

cents. 

8. What is the name of the maker of this sugar, and from whom do you purchase it? —-—. 

0. From what point is this sugar shipped to you?-. If you |Niy the freight, wlmt is the 

rale, and between what points?-. , ,, , ,, , . 

10 What price tier barrel or sack do you pay for onllimry salt usetl for gmiernl farm purpt)se:'i (not 
the grained table salt or line dairy salt), in lots of 10 barrels or lO sacks or upward ? --. 

U. At what price do you sell the alM)ve-montione<l salt i>er barrel or per sack, retail?- 

12. What price per pound (»r sack do you pay for American dairy salt, in lots nl 10 or more sacks? 


13 At what price per iiound or sai'k do you sell the above salt at retail?-. 

. ■ ' immeof the maker or iimktTs of these grades of .salt, and from whom d«i 


... hat pri 
14. What is the 
caeii? 


15, From what point are these classes of sail shipped to you? 

what is the rate,and betwoeii what iMiints? - 

10. What price per sack nr i>ouiut do yon pay for Ashton (Kiighsh) dairy salt.' 

what price you sell it?-. , , ,, r,. i 

17. What price do you pay per half-pound box and per pound ls)x of Koval Baking 1 owde 

of 25 pounds or more? Half-pound.---cents; pound.-—- ^ 

IH At what prieedoyou sell the single half-pound box and pound Isix ol Koval Baking 
Half-pound.-eent.s; inanid.-— eeiits. 

19 . From whom do you buy Koval Baking Powder?-. 

20. From wlmtisiinli.s Royal Baking Powder shipped to you?-if you pay the freight, 

what is the rate, aiul between wlmt points?-. 

Signed,-. 

Addr<*ss.-. 


you buy 

-. If you pay the freight. 

Ills. At 
r, in lots 
Powder? 


To this circular replies were received, repreaentinjr t*vcry State in the rnioii, 
and comiii)' from towim of all varifticH of wiz(! and (.•hara< f(‘ri!Jti(W, all of which liave 
iKa-n tal)ulat«<3. Dt^alt-rs ofton do not handle all of tin* eominodities, or fail to give 
clear answers as to some of tlieni. 

All dealers were asked for the wholesale prices paid on February 15, 1901, or at 
the nearest <late on which the respective elassee of goods had Is’eii bought. Some 
minor variations in prices reported may be dne to th(! Ihietiiations in the general 
market, but it is iwobable that the figures are not much affe(acd in this way, altliniigh 
in the case of salt there was sncti a rai)id advance in the general market during 1900 
and 1901 that some of the lower Hgnres doubtless repn!sent (‘arlier i>urchases. 

It wasfound impossible, despite thegreatest care, toframetbe<iuestions regarding salt 
in such a way tliat the replies given should prove wholly comparable. The iiKpiirics 
related to three separate grades of salt, with the intention of avoi<ling error by tlie 
report of different gra<les by different dealers. The replies show, however, that in 
certain sections of the country tlie names and character of th(! grades of salt are 
different from those in other sections. Moreover the replies refer frei|Ucntly to salt in 
packages of different sizes and material, elements which affe<!t »)st, so tliat it is 
believed by the Commission tliat some of the figures are of comparatively little 
value, though most of them are fairly comparable. The attempt has Ixien made so 
fiir as possible to present figures for the ordinary grado of coarse salt in barrels or 
large sacks. The prices ipioted by the National Salt Company for different sorts of 
packages at a given ]X)int show a variation amounting to nearly 7 cents per hunilred 
pounds in some cases for the same grade of salt, according to the imckage usisl, some 
jiaekages, siieti as barrels, costing more than others, such as the lower grade of bap. 
It is impossible to make allowances for these differences in packages. Some replies 
had to he omitted altogether because the price referred to a package the size of which 
could not he ascertained. In the case of oil, sugar, and Royal Baking Powder it is 
believed that the figures of all dealers relate dssentially to the same article (except 
as indicated in notes). 
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In the general tables setting forth the replies to these schedules the names of the 
dealers, whi<di of necessity mnst lie treated as confidential, have been omitted. The 
naiiK'S of the towns from which the replies were received are ])r(!sentisl alphabetic- 
ally umler each State. For each city or town the population is given, since it is 
naturally to be expt^ted that the retail ])riee.s, and to a less extent the wholesale 
prices, will be affectwl somewhat by the sixe of the place. In the next two columns 
are indicated the answer to the imjsjrtant (piestion whether the article is delivered 
with freight prepaid, and if not, th(^ jioint fnim which it is shii)pcd, with the freight 
rate to the point of destination, when given. The next colnmn of each table shows 
the wholesale price jmid by the dealer. The wholesale price in no citse includes the 
freight rate where that rah^ is paid by the dealer directly (unless by incorrectness 
of the ilealer’s report). An a|)proximation to the actual cost of the article laid 
down may be obtained in such cases by adding the freight cdiarge per unit to the 
wholesale price j^aid at the point of origin; hut it must be reineml)ered that the 
freight applies to the eontainers and boxes (tank cars excluded) as well as to the 
actual contents. Unfortunately in some cases, l)oth where fniight rates are rejiorted 
by dealers and where they are omitted, it is impossible to be certain whether the 
freight is actually ])aid by the dealer or by the shii)per. Thus, in regard to salt 
cs|>ecially, the freight charge is sometimes paid by the buyerand afterwards refunded, 
or the freight rate is distinctly slated as a jiarl of the price. In such a case the dealer 
may report the price of the article while also erroneously giving a freight rate a-s 
though paid by him. Usually, however, tin' ix^plies are char in this regard. 

In the next column are shown the retail prices at v, hich the nwpective articles are 
s<ild by the various dealers. There is reason to belitwe that some of tiie statements 
regarding exccs.sive differemres in i>ri(x'a in various towns and sevdions are due to 
differences in llu^ retail rather than in the wholesale price. The present irupiiry 
avoids this error by giving both wholesiile and reUiil prii'es. .Vnother column shows 
the difference betwixm the wholesale and the retail prices, the freight rate being taken 
into account, although for the reasons above stated it may at times lav slightly ini.slead- 
ing. The last column indicates thenamcof the makerof the product, except of coursev 
in the case of the Royal Raking I’owiler Company. Certain footnote (vomments have 
been ap])ended in cases where thertv was doubt as to the accuracy of the figures, or 
as to the grade of the jiroduct, as well as in cases where towns arc not located on 
railroiuls. 

It is especially to be notetl that a large majority of the dealers buy their oil from 
local tank stations or delivery wagons, having, accorilingly, no freight or cartiige to 
pay. Almost always, too, they buy from the original refiner, ami md from a joblver. 
t)n the other hand, sugar and baking powder are bought almost altogether from 
joblHTs, and not from the manufacturer directly, as apjaairs clearly from the rtvidies 
of ilealers. In the case of salt, many dealers buy from the original i>roducer, while 
others buy from joblvers. ft may be true that some of the local differences in the 
])ric(vs of thes(v three articles rei>rosent differences in the jirofita charged by jobbers. 
Great difference of practice exists in the case of each of these last three artiedes as 
regards the prepayment of freight by th(v seller. 

From the detailed statistics of prices the summary tables preceding the general 
tabhvs have lawn cominled. These summary tables show, for each article, the average 
wholesale and the average retail prices in each .State; the town in eatdi .State in which 
the highest wholesale i>rice is found, with its population and the price; the town in 
which the lowest wholesale jvriw is found, with the jvopniation and the price; the 
highest retail price charged in the State, and the excess or margin above the wholesale 
priciv after deducting the freight; and the lowest retail irriive, with t he margin thereon. 
In considering the average prices it is to be remembered that their signitieanrve 
dejxmds in irart on the number of replies in each State. Averages based on a small 
numlver of figures may Isv made very misleading by one or two extreme ligutvs. The 
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summary tables show also the number of dealers in eaeh State who buy the product 
of the Standanl Oil Company and the American Sugar Refining Company or their 
subordinate companies, as compared with the total nnmlier of dealers reporting. The 
data regarding the makers of salt are too incomplete for similar presentation. Neces¬ 
sary comments have also been inserted in the tables. The wholesale prices given in 
the summary tables are for goods delivered, unless otherwise indicated. The average 
wholesale prices include the freight charges. 

A glance at tliese tables shows that there is a much greater difference lietween the 
highest and lowest wholesale prices within each State and throughout the country in 
the case of oil and salt than in the case of sugar or baking pqjvder. It should be pointed 
out, however, that greater differences in the prices charged to retail dealers for salt and 
foroilaretol)eexi>ected than would be exi)ected in the case of sugarandbakingpowder. 
The freight charges to the point of consumption bear a much larger proportion to the 
cost of oil or salt at the place of production than they bear to the cost of sugar or of 
baking powder at the factory. Oil and siilt are much heavier in proportion to their 
value than either of the last-nameil articles. A gallon of oil, which at the center of 
production might be bought at wholesale for jcerhaps 0 cents, weighs 0.4 pounds ((con¬ 
structive weight fixed by all railroads), and a single pound of coarse salt is worth 
little more than a (juarter of a cent at the jirfslucing plant. On the other band a 
single pound of sugar sells for 5 or 6 cents at the factory and a pound of baking pow¬ 
der sells at from 3.5 to 40 cents. 

While oil is thus a much more bulky commodity in proportion to its value than 
either sugar or baking powder, the freight rate cliargicd per hundredweight dcxcs not 
differ greatly from that (charged for sugar, although it is materially lower than that 
for baking jxiwder. (lates on salt per hundredweight are usually from 10 to .50 per 
cent lower than on sugar. Oil in barrels shipp(‘d in less than carload lots falls in the 
third of the six cla.sses of the Official or Eastern (classification and thus is a rat her expen¬ 
sive article to transixcrt in that manner. V(!ry seldom, however, isoilshipped any con¬ 
siderable distance in less than carload lots, esjcecially in the more densely settled parts 
of the country. In carload lots oil in barrels takes fourth class under the Official 
cla8sifi(cation, w’hile in tank cars, the ordinary meth(xl of shipment for longer dis¬ 
tances, it takes commodity rates, whuch each railnjad determines for itself. These 
commodity rates differ considerably on different railroads, even within the terri¬ 
tory of any one of the three fncight classifications which apply in the great divisions 
of the country. By way of illustrating the relation of oil rates to those on other 
products, the following specific cases may be cited; From Oil City, Pa., to Chicago 
and Now York, territory within the scope of the Official cla-ssification, the freight 
rates on petroleum and its products in tank cars are about equal to fourth-class 
rates. In the territory of the Southern classification, harrele(i oil in part carloads 
is third class, while in carload hjts, whether in barrels or tank cars, it falls in the 
low(!8t, or sixth class. In shipments from the Ohio River south, however, special 
commodity rates apply. The rates from (fincinnati and lamisville, ,t(ir example, to 
Montgomery, Atlanta, and other leading Southern points, are from 10 to .30 per cent 
less than the sixth-class rates. Commodity rates on (ul from Chicago and Peoria to 
Missouri River points, in the territory of the Western classification, are nearly the 
same as the rates on fifth-class commodities. Sugar in carload lots under the Official 
classification takes the fifth class; in part carload lots it ])ays 20 per cent less than 
the third-class rates, but in no case is the charge to Ixs less than the fourth-class rate. 
According to that cla8sifi(ation baking powder (if not jacked in glass) takes the 
third-class rate in less than carload quantities, and the fourth class in carloads. 
Under the Official classification salt in barrels takes the fourth-class rate when the 
quantity is less than a carload, and the sixth-class rate in carload hds. By the 
Anthem classification, salt in leas than (arload l(*ts fakes the l()W(at, or sixth class, 
while in (arloads it takes comitKxlity rates, varying for the differenl railroads, but 
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iiiat«!rially lower than sixth ctaas. It will bo setni that tlie differenoo in the classi- 
tication of the four prcKlncts nniler oonsidcration is not exceedingly great, and that 
the rate per hnndred pounds on any one of them could scarcely at the utmost ever 
exceed twice the rate on any other of the commodities. 

It may he said also that the local i^harges for cartage and handling may be expected 
to be higher in the casts of the bulky products, oil and salt, than in the case of sugar 
or baking jsowder. Oil is usually actually delivered at the door of the dealer at the 
expense of the seller, while the other products must Ise usually hauled from the rail¬ 
road stations at the expense of the buyer. 

In preparing the summary tables of prices great pains have been taken to eliminate 
or to comment specially in footnotes on any figures which secun not properly com- 
jMirahle. Thus in the case of oil the two leading gra<les were asked for to avoid error 
by the report of different grades by dealeis. In most cases dealers have distinctly 
reported prices for l)oth gra<les of oil. The lower grade has uniformly been selected 
for tabulation. In other <‘ase8 only oiui grade, usually the lowest, is reported, but 
whenever there was reason to Isjlieve that the grade reimrled was a higher one it 
has been omithid in the summary table. The dealeis quite freciuently stated precisely 
the test of the oil or the name. The ordinary lower grade of oil sold in most sec¬ 
tions of the country tests 150°. In several of the .Southern States the Waters- 
Pierce Oil Company, a branch of the Standard Oil Company, sells lirilliant oil, which 
various dealers say tests 110°, ami lOupion oil, reported to te.“t 1.50°. Where both 
grades are reporte<l Brilliant has been selected. Enpioii sells at from 2 to 4 cents 
nioR! whoh^sale. Where dealers in any section have reported the only gnule of oil 
handled as testitig 175°, or have given the name of a grade known to bo of higher 
lest than 150°, sudi tis Eocene, etc., these ligures have Issmomitted in the summary 
table of comparison, and footnotes have been inserted to indicate tin. significance of 
the ligures in the main tables. In other casi-s doubtful grades have lieen questioneil. 
It can s<-ar(«ly be ho|>ed that all errors have been avoided, since the replies of dealers 
ar(> not always specifn;; but it is beli(!ved that the errors which remain in the 
summary table are few, since figures whieli were iinestionable have l)een omitted. 
In many instances the highest wholesale price shown in the table, for a given State 
is definitely stated by the dealer exunxirned to represent the standard lower grade 
of oil. Such oil goes in different sections of the country under various names, such 
as Water White, Perfectiou, etc. 

By means of the summary tables given above two methods of <‘omparison may be 
employed. The wholesale prices of the several commo<lities in different sections of the 
country may be comfared with one another, or tins relative ixrices in different towns 
of the same State may be coihpansd. For the first yairpose it is desirable to compare 
the lowest wholesale prices found in the different States, and more jmrticularly 
perhajw the average prices by .States; while obviously forthe other purpxrse the low¬ 
est and the highest prices within each State are to be taken. 

By these tables also tin. relative n.tail prices and the margins received hy retailers 
in different sections of the cotmtry or in diffeient towns of the same State may Ixs 
conn)ared. In this way the extent to which variations in prices paid by consumers 
in different places are due to the chargi.8 of the retailer rather than of the producer or 
wholesale ilealer may lax ascertained. It should, however, bo noted that variations 
in the retail prices reported are sometimes in part accounted for by the difference 
in the quantities on which the price is based, some dealers giving the price for a single 
unit and others for larger quantities. 

The coinnussion has not attemptial to enter into a detailed analysis of the causes 
affe(.ting the differences in the prices of the various products at different points. The 
calculation lor any particular point would Ixx difllcult, and tor a large* number of 
points would be almost im|Missible. Some of the chief elements affecting the local 
wholesale ]>rices may lHxmentiom*d, without any emh'avorto indicate their ijuantitative 
imimrtanix*. 
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The most obvious factor affecting tlie cost of laying down a product at any place 
is the freight rate from the point of production. To ascertain the centers from which 
products are sliipped and the freiglit rates over various roads to their destination 
would l)e a matter of very great difficulty. Attention may be called to the fact that 
freight rates to places equally distant from a common center, even to places quite 
near to one another, may differ materially. It is esix‘cially noticeable that Icxal 
freight rates to noncompetitive (wints are often very much higher j)roportionately 
than through freight rates to points where railroad competition exists. The cost of 
local establishmehts handling the pro<luct in getting it to the retail dealer, such as the 
lank stations of the various oil companies, must be added to the cost of the delivered 
product. Furthermore, the coat of cartage is to be consiSered. Evidently, differ- 
mces may exist in the amount of these factors of coat in ilifferent cases. As already 
ffiserved, the profit of the jobber in the case of articles which are sold through job- 
;x!rs is an element of cost to the retail dealer which may vary in different cases. Often 
tome small difference is made in the i>rice according to whether the payment is in 
tash or after periods of varying length. 

While, as already indicated, it would be impracticable to ascertain the freight rates 
X) all points, the following table, giving the through freight rates on oil from the 
lentral refining points to certain leading trade centers throughout the country, will 
xrove convenient to those desiring to make a further investigation as to the (auses of 
he differences in prices of this product. 

Freight mien on illiimimilhig oil. 


[Rnilrouit companies treat all petroleum prralucts as weighing (i.-l ponints per gallon.] 


^oint of «U*stituitioii. 
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supply. 
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Pointof destination. 
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Table A. —Summary of statistics as to prices of oil {150 degrees test—see commeitt^ p. 777), by States. 
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Table B,—Summary of statistics as to price of granulated sugar —Continued. 



Lima. 21,723 ■ 7.50 1.72 j Cincinnati. i 325,ix)2 i '>..50 .15 6.39 

Grants Pass.I 2,290 i 7.28 I .83 * ForesiGrove’.‘ 1,096 ^ 6 i .17 > 6.51 
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Table C.— Hiumaar!/ of statidicg as io prices of Royal Baking Powder, by St lies. 
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Table C .—Summary of statistics as to prices of Royal Baking Powder, by States —Continued. 
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Table D .—Summary of statistics and jyrices of salt (common farm ), by spates —Continued. 
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Tablr I.— Wholemle ami retail fmcen of illuminaiing oil (150~degree ieH or Im, the 
common lower grade, milenH wdicaied). 


.\LABAMA. 


Town. 

Popiiia* 
ti op, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
when ntnte<l. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
per 

gallon. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 

BetSi 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

freight 

de¬ 

ducted, 

per 

gallon. 

Maker. 


9,<)95 

(i.ASS 

1,1:52 



Cnnh. 

lU 

11* 

>15 

Ceuta. 

16 

Out a. 
:5i 





15 

8i 

1)0. 
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■H 
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3ill 1 
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I2t 

12 

15 

3i 
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6* 

Do. 



. 

. 

Do. 




16 

81 

Do. 



15 
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Do. 


N10 



12 

15 
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Do. 


2:55 

|Tu|K'ln. Miss. 

i Meniphis, Tetin... 

I ;f.J2 

11 

20 

•6.88 







S,0»iS 

M.51 



12 



Do. 


_d(..... .. 

216 

26 
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Do. 


731 



»J61 

20 

35 

Do. 


•112 



121 

15 

2t 

•) 

1>0. 

Montgomery .... 



18 

15 

Do. 






•1,437 

1,:172 



12^ 

12 

15 

21 

Do. 



, 

. 

16 

8 

Do. 


1,.570 

.do., 


16 

18 

2 

Do. 


:3,4sr) 



12 

16 

3 

Do. 


.do. 


Hi 

15 

3* 

Do. 


■1,097 

.6,091 

528 



13J 

lot 

13 

17 

3* 

4* 





15 

Do. 

York Station .... 

Meridian,Miss.... 

1.7 

18 

3A 

Do. 


ARKANSAS, 


Benton. 

Benton villc 
BcrryTillc.. 

Brinkley ... 
Carlisle. 

Conway.... 
Coming.... 
DeviillBlniT 
Fayetteville 
Kordyee.... 

Fort Smith . 

Do. 

Greenwood. 

Onrdon. 

Helena. 

Hope. 

Hot SpiingM 

. 


Jonesboro 





•»16 

20 : 

4 


1.843 

.do. 

.J.. 

nt 

16J 1 

2i 

Do. 

551 

flureka Springs. 

.95 

131 

20 1 

6A 

Do. 


Ark. 









14* 

20 

5* 

Do. 



1 

13* 

17 

3* 

Do. 

2,008 



13 

20 

7 

Do. 

'781 


i 

14 

18 

i 

Do. 

605 

.(1(1. 


11 

15 

4 

Do. 

4,061 

.do. ; 


11 

12t 

It 

Do. 

1,710 



12* 

16 

2* 

Do. 

11,587 

1 


18 

17 

4 

Do. 

11,587 

do__ 1 


13 

20 

7 

Do. 

491 ' 

_dt» . : _ 1 

13* 

15 

11 

Do. 

1.M5 



16 

20 

6 

Globe on Co. 

5^560 : 



11 

15 

4 

Watere*Pierce Oil Co. 

1,644 

. .1 

.do. 


13 

20 

7 

Do. 

9^973 1 

.do. 


14 

18 

4 

Do. 

9,973 i 

.do. 


16 

20 

6 

Do. 

9,973 ! 


616 

20 

4 

Do. 

4.608 ! 

:.do..! 

Hi 

18 

3t 

Standarrl Oil Co. 


* Rroljttbly Ineludes charge for barrel. 

* Higher grade, 176 degrees. 

^Probably a higher grade, or includes ehurg'* f(»r Iwirrel, luung shipped from Montgomery. 
<EuplonoiI. a somewhat higher grade Ihmi Hrilllnnt. thegnideof the Watera-Pleroe Company given 
In table. Brilliant Is rcportofl bysoinedi'ah r'- tc te>it about 110degree*, and Bupion about 150 degrees. 
^Thls company Is controlled by the Standard oil ('ompaiiy. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES. 705 

Tauj.k I.— Wholemle and retail prim of illuminaiina oil {150-dearee ted or U’sk, the. 
mmmon lower grade^ unlesft indmited) —Continued. 

ARKANHAS—Oontlimed. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping point, , 
when stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
per 

gallon. 1 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 1 
freight 
de- ! 
ducted,; 

TOr 1 
gallnti., 

Maker. 




CWl/R. 1 

Oiiis. 

(kmU. ; 




38,307 



Ill 




Do . 

38,:107 



lU 

15 1 

3i 

Do. 


951 

.do.. 


15 

15 

Do. 


1,682 

.do.i 


14 ! 

17i 1 

8t 

Do. 


1^707 

.do. 




Do. 


717 



13 

15 


Do. 


928 

'.do. . 



6i 

3J 



3,324 


lU 

15 i 










li708 



144 



Do. 

Springdale. 

1.251 

1 

1.do. 


Mt 

20 

5i 

Do. 


4,914 






Do. 

Warren. 

yrvi 

1 Montici'llo.i 

1.06 

12i 

20 1 

6.41 

Do. 


(:AUF(.)KNIA. 


AIhiiuiIh. 

|{nKorsli(‘l(l. 

Do. 

(’hico. 

(Viliisji. 

I'oroniulo. 

Knrckji. 

Do. 

Fi*rti<IaU‘. 

Fr(‘si»o. 


flniss Viilloy. 
JmiK'stowu.. 


An^fohis . 
Do. 


Marysville. 

Meiuiooiiio Oity. 

National City_ 

Oakhnnl__ 

Onn'illo. 

PaeiHc Grove_ 

Pasadona. 

1)0 . 

Plaoervillo. 

Pleasanton. 

Suenimento. 

Do. 

Sai- .loH*. 

Han Kafael. 

Han Diejfo. 

Hnn Kraiu'l-sfo... 

Do. 

HantnCriiE. 

Hania Posa. 

Stockton. 

Vallejo. 

Venlnra. 

Visalia. 

WoiKllaml. 


4,h;{6 

2,(vlU 

], in 


yas 

7.327 

7.327 
H4l> 

12,-170 


4,719 


102,479 
102,479 


3,497 


1,086 

66,960 

554 

1,411 

9,117 

9,117 

1,748 

1,100 

29,282 

29,282 

21,500 

8,878 

17,700 

842,782 

842,782 

5,659 

6,673 

17,506 

7,965 

2,470 

3,085 

2,886 


Delivered. I 

.do.I 

.do. 

.do. 

SaiTamenlo. 1 

Delivered.: 

San Franeiseo_j 

.d(.. 


Delivered. 

.do. 

San Franeiseo_ 

Delivered. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do....I 

San Franeiseo....! 

Delivered. I 

.do. I 

Marysville.| 

San Francisco....: 

Delivered. 

.do. .. 

SaemmenU) . 

San Franeiseo.... 

Delivered. 

.do. 

.do. 

San Francisco.... 
I)eliv(*re<i. 

.do. 

.....do. 

.do. 

_do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do.. 

.do. I 


‘.'h" 

i.i" 


‘.'9.5' 

1.25 

’2’3’' 

1 


13 

16 

3 

.Hlaridard Oil Co. 

20 

25 

5 

1)4*. 

20 

25 

5 

Do. 

141 

18 

31 

Do. 

13 

l.s 

3 

Do. 

13 

If. 

2 

Do. 

13* 

25 

10.7 

Do. 

13i 

‘*0 

5.625 

Do. 

13 

20 

6.6 

Do. 

16i 

19 

2 * 

Do. 

itii 

25 

8* 

Do. 

13 

20 

4.8 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

15 

2 

13 

15 

3 

Do. 

13 

15 

2 

Do. 

20 

25 

3.9 

Do. 

13 

15 

2 

Do. 

12.1 

15 

2 * 

I)(*. 

13 

17 

3.05 

Do. 

13 

17 

2.75 

Do. 

ISi 

18 

*1 

Do. 

i;ii 

15 

1 * 

Do. 

13 

20 

4.7 

Do. 

13 

1C 

2 

Do. 

13 

20 

7 

Do. 

13 

16 

3 

Do. 

13 

20 

7 

Do. 

13 

15 

2 

Do. 

13 

15 

2 

Do. 

19 

1*22 

3 

Do. 

13 



Do. 

14i 


5| 

Do. 

14 

20 

6 

Do. 

13* 

20 

fi* 

Do. 

134 

18 

4* 

Do. 

15* 

17 

n 

Do. 

17 

20 

3 

Do. 

1 14 

16 

2 

Do. 


JprolMibly lii«lu*r grade. 
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Table 1. — Whokmle and retail prices of Uluminating oil (160-de.gree lest or lesSf the 
iH)mm<m lower grade^ unleM indicated )—Continued. 

COLORADO. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
per 

gallon. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

freight 

de¬ 

ducted, 

|K*r 

gallon. 

Maker. 


6,l.'i0 


OentB. 

CnitH. 

19 

CetUa. 

25 

CtniB. 

6 



I’.OOO 
3,111 
135^8.59 
3,054 
2,1.52 
3,023 
2,513 
1,192 



‘20 

26 

5 

Do. 




20 

23 

3 



.do. 


16 

18 

2 

Do. 


.do. 


16 

20 

4 

Do. 


.d(». 

. 

16 

20 

.5 

Do. 


.do. 


16 

20 

4 

Do. 




15 

20 


Do. 

r.a.s Anima-s. 

Lajiinta. 

u 

16 

20 

3J 

Do. 


OONNKOTICUT. 


Bh>tol. 

Brid^i'iKirt .. 
Brooklyn.... 
Danbury — 
Gn‘onwi<‘h ., 

Meriden. 

Do. 

. 

Mystic.. 

New Britain. 


Do. 

North Grosvenor 
Dale. 

Norwich. 

Seymour. 

Sharon. 


South{)orL 
Staffonl Springs. 
Stamford ... 
Stonington 
Stratford .. 
Taftville .. 
Watcrbiiry 


Camden .. 
Delaware City... 
Frederica... 
tieorgetown 

lA*wea. 

Wilmington 


0.268 

Delivered .. 


12 

21 

SlHiKlanl Oil (!o. 

70.996 

. do. 

y? 

12 

21 

Do. 

2.:i6S 

.do.. 

9 

12 

3 

Do. 

16,5:17 

.do. 

9i 

12 


1)0. 

•2.l‘20 

.do.!. 

9 

12 

3 

1)0, 

24,29<J 

.do.. 

01 

12 

2i 

Do. 

24, ‘J06 

. i\o .j. 

7i 

13 

.51 

Do. 

3,783 

. do . 

9i 

12 

21 

Do. 



8 

12 

4 

Do. 

•2.5,998 

. do . j . 

yi 

U 

li 

Do. 

25,998 


91 

12 

21 

Do. 



9 

11 

2 

Do. 

17,2.51 

. do . 1 . 

8‘ 

12 

31 

Do. 

3,541 

. do . 

yi 

12 

21 

Do. 

1,982 

. do . 

10 

14 

4 

Do. 



213 

17 

3.36 

Do. 



11 

13 

2 

Do. 

2,460 

Delivered .. 

9i 

12 

21 

Do. 

1.5,997 

.do. 

9} 

12 

21 

Do. 

•2,278 

.do.,. 

91 

12 

21 

Do. 

3,657 


91 

11 

11 

Do. 



81 

10 

]| 

Do. 

46,869 


101 

13 

2| 

Do. 

DKLAWAR 

K. 




636 

Delivered .i. 

9i 

12 

21 

Atlantic Ref.Co.i 

1,132 


9i 

12 

21 

Standard Oil (Vi. 

706 

.do.. 

8t 

12 

31 

Do. 

1,668 

.do. : . 

10 

12 

2 

Do. 

2,259 

.d®.;. 

91 

12 

21 

Do. 

76,508 

.do .1. 

8 

12 

4 

Atlanti<' Ref. Co. 


FLORIDA. 



3,633 

4,U13 

1,681 

1,2(M 

1,076 

8,301 

17,747 

1,367 



13 

15 

2 

Standard Oil Co 




14 

16 

2 

Do. 


.do. 


15J 

11 

17 

li 

Do. 




15 

4 

Do. 




14 

18 

4 

Do. 




121 

101 

14 

14 

li 

I 

Do. 




lU 

17 

Do. 

Port Tampa City. 

.do. 


3 

Do. 

St. Augustine.... 

4,272 

.do. 


n6| 

18 

21 

Do. 


• This company la controlled by the Standard oil Co. “ Possibly a higher grade. 

* This Is I^tt’s aatral oil, a higher grade. 































































































































WHOLESAI/E AND RETAIL PRICKS. 7i)7 

1.— and retail prices of illamimUing oil {150-degree lest or ihe 

common lon'er grade, unless indicated) —Continued. 


GfiORQlA. 


Town. 

i’opula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Freight 
rate, If 
paid by 
dealer, 

gallon. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

i Jn. 

i 

Retail 

price 

per 

g^lon.! 

Excess 
above 1 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 
de¬ 
ducted, 
Mr 

gallon. 

1 

Maker. 

Ameriens. 

7,674 i 

1 

Delivered.I 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Ill ! 

Cents. 

16 

Cents. 

3i 

Standard Oil (^). 

Augusta. 

B9.441 

.do. 


11 

15 

4 

Do. 

Buriusivilh'. 

g,036 

9,0«l 

.do.: 


13 

18 

5 

Do. 

nninawiek. 

.do. 


12 

16 

3 

Do. 

Columbus. 

17,611 

.do. 


Hi 

16 

31 

Do. 

Conyers. 

1,605 

Atlanta, Gn.i 

1.36 

16 

17 

.61 

Do. 

Ciithbert. 

2,641 

Delivered. 


l.H 

20 

4i 

1 Do. 

Dublin. 

2,987 

.do. 


Vii , 

18 

4i 

Do. 

Ktislnian . 

1,236 

.do. 


16 

20 

4 

Do. 

Fitzgerald. 

1,817 

.do. 


I'ii 

16 


Do. 

Hartwell. 

1,672 



15 i 

20 

5 

Do. 

iMaeon. 

23,272 ' 

'.do. 


lU 

15 

3i 

D<.. 

Madison. 

1,992 1 

1.do. 


13 

20 


Do. 

Milledgevillo_ 

4,219 1 

1.do. 


12 

16 

3 

Do. 

Ni-wnaii. 

3,(2>1 ' 



12i 

20 

n 

Do. 

Spnrta. 

1,16U 

6,322 

.do. 


15 

20 

5 

Do. 

Tlioinasvllle. 

.do. 


M 

16 

2 

Do. 

Tiflon. 

.do. 


15 

20 

6 

Do. 

WiMslburv. 

666 

! Atlanta, Ga. 

; 2i 

14 

20 

31 

Do. 

Warcsborb. 

269 

1 Dellvereil. 


Ml 

20 

6» 

Do. 

Waynesboro. 

2,030 

1 

.do. 

1 . 

12 

20 

8 

Do. 


IDAHO. 


Caldwell. 

997 Delivered . 


25i 

' :io i 


• Standard Dll (?o. 

Coeiird’Aleno... 

608 S|K>kane, Wash ... 

i : 

2U 

i 30 

9 

Do. 





26 


Do. 



U1 

1 '>15 

40 ! 


Do. 

Idiilio Falla. 

1,262 Delivered. 


21! 

1 30 1 

7 

. (VmtinentHl Oil < 

Moscow.1 

2,W1 !.do. 


! 21 

25 

4 

Standard Oil C-o. 

Salmon (Mtv.i 

398 1 Chicago, III. 

116> 

12i 

37i 

Ui 

Do. 

Wardner. 

2,278 1 Delivered. 

1 


22i 

35 

12i 

Do. 


1LLINOI8. 


Amboy. 

1,826 

Delivereil. 


1 9 

13 

4 

Standard Oil Co. 

Ashland. 

1,201 

.do. 


, 10 I 

15 

5 

Do. 

Astoria. 

1,684 

.do. 


! 9 

15 

6 

Do. 

Barrington. 

1,162 

.do. 


6 

8 

2 

! Do. 

Bellevfik . 

17,484 

.do. 


9 

12 

3 

IValers-Piewe oil 
Co.2 

Bcmciit. 

1,484 

.do. 



12 

3* 

Standard Oil t^l. 

Hloomlngton.... 

1 23,286 

.do. 



15 

6* 

Do. 

Braeeville.. 

1,669 

.do. 

1. 


m 

4 

Do. 

Bnnkerhin.1 

1,279 

.do. 


9 

12 

3 

Do. 

('airo. 

12,566 

.do. 


81 

121 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

12,660 

.do. 


9 

12 

3 

Do. 

Canton . 

5,6&1 

.do. 


9i 

12 

21 

Do. 

Carmi. 

2,939 

.do. 


9 

12 

3 

Do. 

Carrollton. ; 

i 2,356 



n 

12* 

3 

Do. 

tkaitmlia. 

6,721 



9 

121 

31 

Do. 

Chatsworth. 

1,088 



Bi 

13 


Do. 

Cheiioa.i 

1,512 

.do. 



18 

4[ 

Do. 

Chicago. 

1.698,576 

.do. 


>10 

12 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

1.698.576 

1.698.576 

.do.i 


61 

9 

21 

Do. 

Do. 

.dn. 


51 

10 

31 

Do. 


* Not oil railroad. sThin foiiuttiiiy is conirolkKl hy the Standard Oil oo. •* Higher grade. 

































































































































708 INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—TBIJST8 AND COMBINATIONS. 

Tablk I.— Wholaale ami retml prim of illuminaiin^ oil '{WO-demee texl or Im. the 
common Imcer grade, mderni indicaird) —(^oiitinue<l. 

I IaLI NO IS—</OU 1111 ii<3(l. 


Town. 


, Popula- 
tlon.lSKX).! 


('hicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chillieothe. 
Columbia... 
Danvillo-... 
Dclavaii.... 
Duqaoin ... 


Rarlville. 

KdwardKvilU*_ 

Ktlinghain. 

Kurrku. 

Forreston. 


GaU'NburK. 
(tOIU'VH.... 

i folconda.. 
timyville.. 
(ireenlield. 


Groemip.... 
(triraavillo . 
Hillsboro... 
Hoopestfui.. 
Jackoouvillo 

Jurscyvilk* . 
Kewumu... 
KiiJiniindy. 

Lac(»it. 

Lebanon ... 


Lewiaiou'ii . 

Mariiu*. 

Marion. 

Marseilles.. 
Mattoon.... 


Moninoiiib. 

Mounf Carmel... 

Milford. 

Minonk. 

Morrisnh. 


Mount ('urroll... 

Mound I'ity. 

Naperville.! 

Nhuvw.; 

Oimiga.^ 


Oregon.. 
Ottawa.. 
i*eorlfi... 
Peotone . 
Savanna.. 


698.575 

57.5 

1.698, .575 

11.698. .575 
1,698,575 

1,699 

1,197 

16.351 

1.361 

4.3.53 

1,122 
4.157 
3.774 
1.661 
1,617 

18,607 

2,446 

1,140 

]y948 

1,085 

1,08.5 

1.401 

1.937 

3,823 

15,078 


3,517 

8,382 

1,221 

1 ,IK)1 

1,812 

2,561 
666 
2, .510 
2,.%9 
9,622 

7,400 

4.3J1 

1,077 

2,545 

2.308 

1,965 
2.705 
1,699 
1,321 


1,270 


Humiier. 

Taylorville.. 
Upper Alton. 
Vaudalia.... 
Virden. 


1,268 

4,248 

2,373 

2,665 

2,280 


Shipping point, 
when stated. 


Delivcro<i . 

....do. 

_do. 

....do. 

....do. 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

..do.. 


Freight 
rate, if 
paid byl 
dealer, 


pel 

;allc 


gallon. 




Chicago. 111. 
Delivered .. 

....d(*. 

. 

-do. 


.d(». 

.do. 

Kvaiisville, Iiid 

.«io. 

Delivered. 


_<lo. 

.laeksonville. 
iHdivered .... 

....do. 

....do. 


....do. 

....d«). 

_do. 

Peoria, III . 
Deliverc*d . 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 


..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 


....do. 

....do. 

_do. 

Fort Madi.son, 
Iowa. 

Delivered. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Whole 

sale 

price 

S er 
Ion. 


(X'lits. 

64 

6 

6 i 

64 

64 

84 

94 

84 

84 

9 

"4 

9 

94 

84 

10 

84 

7 

lU 

9 

94 


9 

94 

84 

10 


Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 


84 I 
9 ' 


84 

U 2 

«4 

84 


7 
10 
10 

8 

12 

124 

10 

12 

124 

10 

124 

13 

12 

12 

12 

10 

15 

15 

12 

12 

10 

124 

10 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

124 

13 

12 

15 

13 

12 

124 

15 

13 

12 

10 

13 

13 

13 

10 


10 

12 

10 

12 

14 

124 

124 

12 

12 * 

124 


Excess 
above 
whole¬ 
sale ' 
price, 
freight 
de- , 
ducted,I 
per 

gallon. 


CXntjt. 

34 

1 

34 

34 

U 

34 

3 

14 

34 

34 

U 

34 

34 

3 * 


34 

3 

44 

5.05 

24 


-.28 

3 

14 

2 

3 

3 

4 
4 

3.5 
4 

2.5 
6 

4.5 

3.5 


4.5 

3.5 
I 

4 

3.5 

6.26 

.5 

3.5 

2.6 

4 

2.6 

8.5 

5 

3.5 

3.5 
3 

8.5 
8.5 


Maker. 


Standard Oil (Jo. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

!)(.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


* Probably a higher grade. Oi*ly one reported. 

















































































































































WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES. 


799 


Table L — Wholemli’ and reM prim of iUumimthw oil {160‘degree trM or the 
common loiver grade, unleM indicate 1 )— Continued, 

ILLINOIS—< Continued. 


Town. 

1 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

1 

Freight 

1 rate, if 
[paid by 
! dealer, 

gallon. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

1 per 

I gallon. 

Retail 
price : 
per i 
gallon., 

1 Rxccsfi 
: above 
! whcdc-i 
sale 

: price, . 
1 freight. 

de- ; 
ducted ,1 
per I 
gallon, j 

Maker. 


1, (K)0 
1,327 
2,33.'^ 

2, OIK) 
2,300 

1,277 

413 


Cents. 

(Xnts. 

81 

Cents. 
121 1 
12 : 

Crnls. 1 



.do. 


10 

2 

3.1 

Do. 



0.6 

9 

13 

Do. 



9 

10 

1 

Do. 


.do. 


s 

10 


! Do. 


.do. 


8 

9 

1 

Do. 


.di». 


9 

12 

3 

0 

Do. 




8 

10 

Do. 







INDIANA. 


Albion.. 

Aloxandriii_ 

Angola. 

Atiira. 

Aiilmrn. 

IbiU'sviUo. 

Ib'ilforcJ. 

Ih). 

HlooinlioUl. 

Honrlmn. 

Brazil . 

Hrookston. 

Hiitlor. 

(^aniU'Uon. 

(Iinrlostown... 

(Vliuiibiis. 

<'«>nn«THvilk*... 
CniufordMvillt' 
<’io\vni)oint ... 
Delphi. 

Di(lilii). 

Must (^lik-aKo... 
K«li!ibnrt;. 

KIwofMl. 

KIkhurt. 

Korl Wnvnt;... 

Do.;. 

Do. 

<Jreeiibol«l. 

Ilanimoinl. 

Ix». 

HarlfordCIty.. 
Huntington’... 
I'ldianapolis .. 
Do. 

Do. 

•b-iTfreonvIlle.. 
Knightatown.. 
Uiwrenceburg. 
Madison. 

Michigan City. 

Monlireilo. 

Moniii Vernon 
Nappunee .... 
Oakland CUy.. 





81 

10 

1..5 


1.721 

An<b*rson. 


10} 

■ 1.5 

1 

SUinaard Oil Co. 

2.111 



Hi 

10 

1..5 

Do. 

3, 

.do. 

Cir<-al 

Hi 

i-ii 

3 

Do. 


.do. 


81 

11 

2.25 

Do. 

l,:i84 

.do. 


S 

10 

2 

Do. 




9 

12 

3 

Do. 




7 

10 

3 

Do. 


.do. 


8 

12 

4 

Do. 


....do. 


8i 

10 

1.5 

Do. 


do . 



12i 

.5.5 



. . do. 


Hi 

13 

4.5 





Hi 

10 

1..5 

Do. 




9 

1] 

2 

Do. 




8i 

12 

3.5 

Do. 




8 

10 

2 

Do. 


.do. 


8 

10 

<> 

Do. 


.do. 


7 

8 

1 

Do. 


do . 


Hi 

10 

1.5 

Do. 




Hi 

14 

.5.5 

Do. 




Hi 

10 

1.5 

Do. 




7 

10 

3 

Do. 


do . 


8 

K) 

2 

Do. 


do . 


Hi 

12 

8.5 

Do. 




Hi 

12 

3.5 

Do. 

•15,115 

.do. 


7i 

10 

2.5 

Do. 

1.5,115 

.do. 

n 

10 

2.5 

Do. 

4.5,11,5 

.do.. 

n 

12 

4.5 

Do. 

4,-189 

.do.. 

6 

10 

4 

Do. 

12,376 


" 

10 

3 

Do. 

12,376 


0.k 

10 

3.5 

Do. 

.5,912 



12 

3.75 

Do. 

9,491 


Hi 

12 

3.50 

Do. 

69,164 


6i 

10 

4.5 

Scodold. S.<t(T. 




5i 

10 

4.5 

Standard Oil Co. 




I8i 

10 

1.5 

Do. 



6i 

9 

2.6 

Do. 



8i 

10 

3.6 

Do. 



8i 

10 

1.6 

Do. 



8 

10 

2 

Do. 

1,48.5 



Hi 

12i 

4 

Do. 

2,107 



SI 

15 

6.5 

Do. 

5,182 


9 

12 

3 

Do. 

2,208 

.do.1. 

SI 

10 

1.5 

Do. 

1,991 


9 

12 

8 

Do. 


I Probably a higher grade. 































































































































800 INDU8TK1AL COMMISSION:—TRySTS AND COMBINATIONS. 

Table I. — Wholemle and retail prlreit of illiimimUiiui oil (150-de.nree. ted. or lens, the 
common Unoer grade, unless indicated) —Continuea. 


INDlANA.-GoDtinuod. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid hyi 
dealer, 
per 

gallon. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

freight 

de¬ 

ducted, 

per 

gallon. 

Maker. 

Orleans. 

1,236 

; Delivered. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

9 

1 

Cents. 

16 

Cents. 

6 


Plymouth. 

8,656 

.do. 


81 

10 

1.5 1 

Do. 

Richmond. 

18,226 



7 

10 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

18,226 

.do. 


8 

12 

4 

Do. 

Rockport. 

2,882 



9 

15 

6 

Do. 

i?cymour. 

6,145 



8 

10 

2 

Do. 

South Bond. 

a5,999 

.do. 



12 

3.5 

Do. 

Sullivan. 

3,118 

.do. 


64 

12 

3.5 


Terre Haute. 

:16,673 

.do. 


7 

10 

3 

Do. 

Tipton. 

3,764 

Indianapolis. 

1.12 

>104 

20 

8.:i8 

Do, 

Valparaiso. 

6,280 

Delivered. 


8J 

10 

1.5 

Do. 

Vincennes. 

10,249 

.do. 


64 

10 

3.5 

Do. 

Do. 

10,249 

.d<». 


64 

10 

3.5 

Do. 

Waliash. 

8,618 

.do. 


»i 

124 

4 

Do. 

Wlnamac. 

Winchester. 

IJWI 
3, TOT) 

laognnsport. 

Delivered. 

0.44 

71 

71 

10 

10 

2.06 ; 

Do. 

Do. 


IOWA. 


Atlantic. 

5,046 

Delivered. 


10 

12 

2 

Standard Oil <'o. 

Anita. 

986 

Des Moines. 

1.16 

11 

14 

1.84 

Do. 

Audubon. 

1,866 

Delivered. 


10 

12 

2 

Do. 

Bellevue. 

1,607 

.do. 


215 

20 

5 

National Refining 








Co. 

Bl(x>mdeld. 

2,105 

Keokuk and Ot- 

0.9 

91 

15 

4.5 

Standanl Oil Co. 



turawa. 





Boone. 

8,880 

Delivered. 


94 

13 

3.5 

Do. 

Carroll. 

2,882 

.do. 


10 

14 

4 

Do. 

Cedar Rapids..,. 

26.656 

.do. 



12 

3.5 

Do. 

Do. 

26,656 



9} 

16 

6.25 

Do. 

Centerville. 

5,256 



9 

124 

3.50 

Do. 

Clarinda. 

3,276 



11 

11 

3 

Do. 

Clinton. 

22,698 



9 

13 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

22,698 



9 

13 

4 

Do. 

Cresco. 

2,806 


. 

101 

14 

3„5 

Do. 

Davenport. 

36,264 



7 

10 

3 

Do. 

Decorah. 

3,246 



10* 

13 

2.5 

Do. 

Denison. 

2,771 



10 

14 

4 

Do. 

Des Moines. 

62,189 



8 

10 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

62,189 

.do. 


8* 

816 

6.5 

Do. 

Dubuque. 

36,297 



9 

12 

2 

Do. 

Eldon. 

1.860 

.do. 


91 

16 

6.50 

Do. 

l^kader. 

1,321 



10 

16 

6 

Do. 

Fort Madison ... 

9,278 

.do. 


9 

16 

6 

Do. 

Greenfield. 

1,800 

....do. 


10 

13 

3 

Do. 

Griswold. 

goo 

Atlantic, Iowa.... 

0.84 

10 

15 

4.16 

Do. 

Humboldt. 

1,474 

Delivered. 


10 

18 

8 

Do. 

Independence... 

8,666 



10 

13 

8 

Do. 

Indianola. 

8.261 



9i 

12 

2.6 

Do. 

Iowa City. 

7,987 



10 

18 

8 

Do. 

Jefletson. 

2,601 



91 

12 

2.6 

Do. 

KnOsMlle . 

3,181 



8* 

lOi 

10 

1.60 

Do. 

Lansing. 

1,438 



12 

1.60 

Do. 

Leon . 

1,906 



9! 

10 

.50 

Do. 

Lyons. 

Malvern. 

i.i^ 

o e 
•07?, 

• ■# 


9 

11 

13 

124 

4 

1.60 

Do. 

Do. 


I Eocene, grade. ' > Probably higher grade. 































































































































WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES, 


801 


Table 1. — Wholmile and reUiM jirieex of illuiiiinating oil (W)-dtgree fmt or Im, the. 
common lower grade, unlem indicated) —Continual. 


IOWA—Cuntlnuod. 


Town. 

1 

1 

Popnla- 
;t-ion. 1900. 

1 

1 

! 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

! 

Freight' 
rate,if 
paid by, 
dealer, 1 
per 

gallon. 

j Whole¬ 
sale 

1 price 
per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Kxcess 

above 

whole- 

Male 

price, 

m*ight 

de- 

! ducted. 

1 per 
gallon. 

Maker. 

Manchester. 

2,887 

l)eliven-d. 

1 Omtx. 

Omts. 

m 

CentM. 

12 

■ (Yutn. 
1..5 ! 

1 standard Oil Co. 

Mapleton. 

1,099 

.....do. 


10 

15 

5 ; 

i Do. 

Mafjuokebi. 

:i,777 



101 

13 

2.5 

Do. 

Miisfutlne. 

ri,()7:i 

.do. 


91 

14 

4.5 

Do. 

N(?wton.1 

1 :j, r>H2 

5,1-12 

.do. 


94 

12 

» r. 

Do. 

Oelwein.! 

.do. 


10 

1.5 

fi 

1)0. 

Oimwa.' 

1.9:13 



101 

13 

•) r, 

Do. 

O8kaloo.sa. 

9,212 



8 

121 

1 4.5 

Do. 

ShenandiMih.1 

3,573 

.do. 


11 

u 

:< 

Do. 

Sigourney. 

l,«62 

, Rock iNiand, Ill .. 

0.8 

94 

121 

! •» •) 

Do. 

Vinton. 

:i.499 



10 

13 ' 

i :i 

Do. 

Wankon. 

2,1.'>3 

I .do. 1 

: 1 


94 

13 

:l. .50 

Do. 


KANSAS. 


Abilene. 

3,507 

Delivered. 


12 

15 

3 

.Standard (.)il Co. 

Argentine. 

5,878 



8i 

11 

2.5 

Do. 

Arkan.safi t’itv... 

C.140 



18 

15 

2 

Do. 

Atchison. 

15,722 , 

.do. 


94 

16 

5.5 

! Do. 

Do. 

15,722 ; 

.do. 


Oi 

15 , 

5.5 

1 Do. 

Augusta. 

1,197 

Wichita. Kails...., 

0.62 

114 

16 1 

2.88 

National OH Co. 

Belleville. 

1,833 

Delivered.. 


124 

16 1 

2.5 

Standard Oil Co. 

Burlingame. 

1,436 

.do. 


m 

16 1 

2.5 

Do. 

(k)i)cordia. 

3,401 



124 

15 1 

2.6 

Do. 

£iuiK.>iia. 

8,223 

.do. 1 


121 

16 i 

2.5 

Do. 

Florence . 

1.178 

.do. 


124 1 

16 1 

2.6 

Do. 

Fredonia. 

1.650 



1241 

16 1 

2.5 

Do. 

Girard. 

2,473 


.1 

104 1 

13 1 

2.5 

Do 

Graxlland. 

1,059 



•17 

20 

3 . 

Do. 

Hcringtoii. 

1,607 

.do. 


13 

16 1 


Do. 

Holton. 

3,082 

.do. 


104 

16 

1 4.5 

Do. 

Junction City ... 

4,696 



124 

16 

2.5 

Do. 

Kingman. 

1,786 

.do. 


18 

17 

4 

Do. 

Leavenworth.... 

20.736 




13 

1 3.5 

Do. 

Do. 

20,736 

.do. 



11 

1 1.5 

Do. 

Marion. 

1,824 

'.do. 


i 124 

17 

! 4.5 

' Do. 

McPherson. 

2,996 

.do. 


121 

IS 

i 2.5 : 

Do. 

Minneapolis. 

1,727 



124 

20 

1 7.5 1 

1 Do. 

Neodesha. 

1,772 

.do. 

.1 12 

! 15 

! 3 i 

Do. 

Newton. 

6,208 

... .do. 

.' 12* 

1 1^ 

2.6 

Do. 

Osage City. 

2,792 



12 

15 

3 

Do. 

Oswego. 

2,2(» 

.do. 


13 

17 

4 

Do. 

Ottawa. 

6,934 

.do. 


lU 

14 

2.5 

Do. 

Do. 

6,934 

Kansas City. 

' 1.2 

Ill 

14 

2.3 

Do. 

Tiiola. 

8,144 


1.06 

lOI 

18 

' 1.6 

Do. 

Parsons. 

7,682 

Delivered. 


114 

' 18 

1.5 

Do. 

Peabodv. 

1,869 

.do. 


124 

16 

3.6 

Do. 

Plttsbure. 

10,112 



m 

15 

4.5 

Do. 

Pleasanton. 

1,097 



lU 

15 

3.5 

Do. 

Sabetha. 

1,646 

.do. 

1. 

11 

1 16 

4 

Do. 

8t. Marys. 

1,390 



12 

15 

1 3 

Do. 

Topeka'. 

83.608 

.ao. 


i> 

16 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

SfsWngton. 

33,608 

1,876 

.do. 


' 11 
124 

16 

16 

! 4 

’ 3.5 1 

' Do. 

Do. 

Wichita. 

24.671 



111 

15 

8.5 ' 

Do. 


’ Probably a higher grade. Also sells “Perlectloii'' oil—no prioe given—which is known to be a 

common lower grade. 







































































































































802 INDUSTBIAL OOMMISSII>N;—TRUj^TS AND COMBINATIONS, 


Tablb I.— WkolemU and retail pru‘C[> of ilkmincUinq oil {150-degree ted or less, the 
cemraon lower grade, unless indicated) —Contijiued. 

KENTUCKY. 


Augusta. 

Berea. 

OHlhoun . 

Camplwllsvillo. 
Covington. 

Cynthiana. 

Panvillu. 

Klizrtbethtowii . 

Kminence. 

Flomingsburg.. 

Frankfort. 

(trcenville. 

Henderson. 

Hopkinsvinc... 
Twondon. 

Louisville. 

Do . 

Do. 

Do. 

Mitrmy. 

MorgHiiAcld.... 

Newport. 

()wen8bon). 

Paris. 

Paducah . 

Do. 

Seotisville. 

Shclbyvillc. 

Somerset. 

Uniontown. 







Excess 







above 




Freight 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

Retail 

whole- 




rate, if 

sale 


Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

jMiid by 
dealer. 

price 

per 

price, 

freight 

Maker. 


per 

gallon. 

gallon. 

gallon. 

de¬ 

ducted, 






.. 

per 

gallon. 




Ccitftt. 

Ceuiit. 


(i‘7iUt. 





n 

«1 

Xi 

10 

2.5 


762 

.do. 


12 

3.5 

Do. 

631 



10 

1.5 

Do. 

i,:iu 



10 

1.5 

Do. 



Do. 


....do. 


8 

10 

2 

3 

Do. 

4,285 

1.861 

1,018 

.do. 


9 

12 

Do. 

.do. 


8 

10 

2 

Do. 


. 

10 

12 


Do. 

1,268 

9, 187 
1,0-51 
10,272 

..do. 


9 

10 

1 

Do. 

.do. 


8i 

10 

10 

1.5 

Do. 

. .do. 


15 

5 

Do. 

.do. 


7 

9 

2 

Do. 



'12 

14 

2 

Do. 

1,117 


.. 

lOi 

11 

.5 

Do. 

204,731 
204,731 
201.7:ii 


- 

10 

3 

Do. 

.do.. 

7 

9 

2 

Do. 


7 

8 

1 

Do. 

20k 731 


81 

to 

1.5 

Chas. C. Sh)ll Oil Co. 



lOJ 

H 

6i 

9 


4.5 

Standard Oil Co. 

2,016 
28,301 
13,189 
4. Ii03 

.do.‘. 

13 

71 

4.5 

Do. 


1 

Do. 


12 

3 

Do. 

.do.!. 

Si 

11 

2.5 

Do. 

19,446 

..1. 

71 

9 

1.5 

Do. 

19.446 

.do. L. .... 

9 

12 

3 

Do. 

821 

.do.!. 


15 

3.5 

Do. 

3,016 

.do.:. 

91 

12 

2.5 

D«>. 

3.:484 

.do.j. 

10 

15 

5 

Do. 

1 , 5:12 

.do.1. 


15 

(». 5 

Do. 


LOUISIANA. 


• I 

Amite. 1,W7 j Delivertsl... 

ilouinn .; :I,212 .do.: 

.lenniiigs. l.o.'IO ;.do.. 


IHJ 

12t 

13i 


f>akii Providence' 1,256 ; Vicksburg. 1 | lOi 

Mandevillo. 1,029 : New Orleans. l.l | 9 


j8 

15 

15 

15 

12 


Mansfleld.. 

Monroe.j 

Thibodaux. 

White Castle ....i 


R47 . Delivereit.i_ 

5.42S . I.... 

3,253 i Delivered .!_ 

1,850 ■ NewOrleans.| 1 


KH J5 


14 

12 

lU 


16 

15 

15 


•1.50 : Standard Oil <’o. 

2.5 : Do. 

J.75 ' Waters • Pierci* Oil 

I Co.s 

3.50 j Stainlard Oil Co. 

3 j Ueeonl Oil t’o. 

4.5 i Waters-Pierce Oi' 

j Co. 

2 ^ Do. 

3 I Stamiard Oil CV>. 

2.6 Do. 


MAINE. 



878 


0 56 

lOi 

12 

1.19 

Standard Oil Co. 


937 



91 

12 

2.50 

Do. 


21,850 



9^ 

12 

2.50 

Do. 


4^615 



u 

14 

3 

Do. 


2,280 



9i 

11 

1.75 

Do. 


16,145 



94 

12 

2.60 

Do. 


L828 


I 

H 

14 

4 

Do. 


l|A52 



11 

14 

3 

Do. 


4 '758 



121 

15 

2.25 

Do. 

Clinton. 

448 



101 

12 

1.75 

Do. 


> May be hlglier grade; only one rewirted. 
*Thfc company fi a branch of the Standard Oil 





















































































































WHOLESALE ANB BETAIL PBIOES. 803 


Table 1.—Wholesale and retail prices of iliummating oil (IBO-degree 
common lower grade, unless tnrficafed)—Continnea. 


test or less, the 


MAINE—Continned. 


Town. 

Popnla- 
tlon, 1900 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Frelghi 
rate, if 
paid bj 
dealer, 
per 

gallon. 

“ Whole- 
, sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 
de¬ 
ducted 
1 per 

1 gallon. 

t 

Maker. 

'i 

Kastport. 

6,311 

769 

2,714 

4,686 

3,228 

Delivered. 

OmU. 

Vrnts. 

Cfnifn. 

14 

! Onis. 

t. 

Standapl Oil Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Hallowell. 

Honlton. 

Keniicbunk. 

.....do. 


10 

91 

11} 

10 

13 
12 

14 

! 1.60 
2.60 
2.25 

Lewiston. 

23,761 






Lubec. 

3,005 







Machias. 

2,082 



9i 


1. /b 


McFalls. 


1} 



Ijeonard & Ellis.* 
Standard Oil Co. 

Pittsfield. 

2,208 


111 

14 






Sanford. 

6,078 

8,188 


2 




Liberty Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co, 

South Berwick.. 

Delivered. 

12 

2.76 

Thomoston. 

2,688 

2,069 

9,477 




Warren. 







Watcrvllle.! 



10 

Hi 

11 

10 




Wlnternort. 

1,623 


0.4 




Winthrbp. 

2,088 


14 

12 



WfsCRS.<!C’t. 

1,273 



2 


WiKKlfords. 




Yarmouth. 

2,271 







York. 

2,668 


0.6 




Jenney Manufactur* 
ingCo. 








mabylajjd. 




Annapolis. 

8,402 




12 



Baltimore. 

608.967 

.do. 


n 

n 



Cumberland. 

608,957 

17,128 



10 

2.50 

Do. 

Atlantic Refining 
Co.* 

Standard Oil Co. 

Elllcott City. 

Frederick. 

1,331 

9,296 



n 

10 

10 

2.60 

Do. 

9,296 

18,591 



•10 

i. lA) 


Hagerstown. 




2 


Do. 

18,501 

2,181 




12 


Lonaconlng. 





Atlantic Refining 
Co. 







Oaklaml. 

1,170 . 
1,243 . 
1,696 . 
665 . 



SJ 

91 

91 



..... 

OxfoM. 



12 

14 



Snow Hill. 

....do. 


4.60 

Do. 

Tanoytown. 


Upper Marlboro. 

449 . 




10 

1 


Williamsport.... 

1,472 . 





- 

--- 


_ 1 






Abington, 
Amherst., 
Amiover, 

Athol. 

AttleMro, 


Ayer.... 
Barre.... 
Beverly ! 
Wllerica. 
Boston . 


MASSACnUSKTTS. 


4,489 



6,028 

6,813 





7,061 



11,886 



2,446 



2,069 

13,884 





2,775 



660,892 




9 

8 

9 

n 

9 


12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 


12 


2.75 
8.25 

1.75 
126 

1.75 

1.78 

3.75 
2 

1.76 
3 


* Probably a wholesale dealer. 

•This company Is controlled by the Standard 
^Possibly a higher grade; only one reported. 

762-51 


Oil Comi«Dy. 


Standard Oil Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 























































































































804 INDU8TBIAL COMMISSION;—TBUSTS AND COMBINATIONS! 


Tablk I .—WholeicUe and retail prices of illuminating oil {ISO-degree test or less, the 
common lower grade, unless indicated) —Continued. 


MASSACHUSETTS—ConHnued. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
per 

gallon. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

freight 

de¬ 

ducted, 

TOr 

gallon. 

Maker. 




Omis. 

Oenti. 

OenU. 

Cents. 


Boston. 

560,892 

Delivered. 


9 

12 

3 

Standard Oil Co. 

Brockton. 

40,063 

.do. 


nok 

13 

2.50 

Do. 

Brookfield. 

3,062 

.do. 


s 

10 

2 

Do. 

Cambridfu. 

91,886 

.do. 


9 

11 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

91,886 



9 

12 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

91,886 



9 

11 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

91,886 

.do. 


9 

13 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

91,886 

.do. 


9 

12 

3 

Do. 

Cambridjreport.. 



9 

U 

2 

Do. 

Canton. 

4,684 




12 

3.25 

Do. 

Chicopee. 

19,167 

.do. 


8 f 

11 

2.25 

Do. 

Dalton. 

3,014 



8 i 

11 

2.50 

Do. 

Danvers.' 

1 8,542 

.do. 


9 

11 

2 

Do. 

East Boston.i 

.do. 


9 

12 

3 

Do. 

Easthampton.... 

6,603 

.do. 


8 f 

11 

2.26 

Do. 

East Lexinffton.J 




9* 

12 

2.75 

Do. 

East Weymouth. 1 


.do. 


7* 

12 

4.60 

Do. 

EdKartown. 

1,209 

New Bedford. 

i 

lot 

14 i 

3 

Do. 

Everett.! 

24,336 

Delivered. 


St 

10 

1.60 

Do. 

Falmouth. 

3,^ 

Boston. 

1.2 

10 

12 

8 

Do. 

Fitchbnr)?. 

31,531 

3.266 

Delivered. 


9t 

12 1 

2.50 

Do. 

Foxboro. 

.do. 


9t 


1.60 

Do. 

Framingham.... 

11,302 

.do. 


9i 

12 1 

2.75 

Do. 

Georgetown. 

1,900 

26,121 

.do. 


9t 

12 I 

2.76 

Do. 

Gloucester. 



9t 

12 

2.76 

Do. 

Hingham. 

6,059 



9t 

13 ’ 

3.75 

Do. 

Hudson. 

5,454 

.do. 


01 

12 ’ 

2.75 

Do. 

Hyannis. 

Boston. 

1/2 

10 

14 

2.8 

Sami. Walker & Co. 

Hyde Park. 

13,244 

Delivered. 


9 


2 

Standard Oil Co. 

Ipswich. 

4,658 



9i 

12 

2.75 i 

Do. 

Lancaster. 

2,478 




12 1 

3 

Do. 

Lawrence. 

62,559 



9t 

11 

1.75 

Do. 

Do. 

62,569 

Boston. 

0.64 

9 

12 

2.36 

Do. 

Do. 

62,569 

Delivered. 


n 

12 1 

2.75 

Do. 

Leominlstcr. 

12,392 

Boston.. 

0.62 

9 

12 

2.38 

Sami. Walker & Co. 

Lowell. 

94,969 

Delivered. 


01 

12 

2.75 

Standard Oil Co 

Do. 

94,969 

.do. 


01 

11 

1.75 

Do. 

Do. 

94,960 

.do. 


01 

12 

2.78 

Do 

Lynn. 

68,613 

1 .do. 


9 

12 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

68,513 



9 

12 

3 

Do. 

Malden. 

33,664 



9 

11 : 

2 ' 

Do. 

Do. 

83,664 

.do. 


9 

IJj 

2 i 

Do. 

Manchester. 

2,522 

Boston. 

0.56 

9 

12 ' 

2.44 1 

Do. 

Mansfleld. 

4,006 

; Delivered. 


01 

12 

2.60 

Do. 

Marblehead. 

7,682 

i.do. 


9 

11 

2 

^ Do. 

Mattapoiactt.... 

1,061 

i.do. 


91 

13 

3.26 ! 

Do. 

Mcdfleld. 

2,926 

.do. 


01 

13 

S.'SO ! 

Do. 


18,244 



9 

11 

2 i 


Melrose. 

12,962 



9 

12 i 

3 

Standard Oil Co. 

Methuen. 

7,512 

, Boston. 

i 

91 

13 1 

3.76 

Do. 

Millbury. 

4,460 

Delivered. 


9 

11 

2 

Do. 

Milford. 

11,376 

Boston. 

0.56 

01 

11 

1.75 

Sam!. Walker & Co. 

Nantucket. 

8,006 

New Bedford. 

1 

o| 

15 

4.25 

Standiwi Oil Co. 


62,442 



01 

13 

3.50 

Do. 

Newton. 

88,587 



9 

13 

4 

Do. 

North Adams.... 

24.200 



St 

12 

3.50 

Do. 

Northampton ... 

18,648 

.do. 


St 

12 

8.25 

Do 

North Andover.. 

4,243 

.do. 


SI 

12 

3.25 

Do. 

Norwood. 

5,480 

B(»ton. 


9 

11 

1.60 

Jenney Mfg. Co. 
Standard Cnl Co. 

Orange. 

5,520 

Delivered.1.i 8| ! 

1 Probably a higher grade, 

12 

3.25 


















































































































































WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PBIOES. 806 

Tablk I. —WtokmU and retail prwea of ilhminating oil (tSO-degree tent or less, the 
common lower grade, urUe$g indicated )— Continaed. 


MA88ACHireETT8—Contlmie*!. 


Town. 

Popula- 

tion,1900. 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Freight 

1 rate, If 
paid by 
i dealer, 
per 

gallon. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

, Excess 

1 above 
[whole* 

' sale 
price, 
freight 
de* 

Iducted, 

per 

gallon. 

Maker. 

?eftbo<Iy. 

11,523 

Delivered. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

n 

Cents. 

11 

Cents. ! 
2 ! 

i 

[ Standard Oil Co. 

PittMlleld. 

21,760 



84 

11 

2 . no 

1 Do. 

i‘lyin(«ith. 

0,592 



91 

13 

3.26 

Do. 

ProvIr>cetown... 

4,247 



10 

13 

.1 

Do. 

Quincy. 

23,899 



n 

12 

2.75 

Do. 

Do. 

23,899 

36,966 

.do. 


94 

12 

2.75 

Do. 




9 

12 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

35,956 



9 

12 

.3 

Do. 

Somorvillo. 

61,043 



9 . 

12 

3 

Do. 

8outhbrldge. 

10,026 



9 

12 

3 

Do. 

Stoughton. 

Taunton. 

6.442 

.rto. 


91 

13 

8.75 

Do. 

31,036 



94 

12 

i 2.75 

Do. 

Wakefield. 

0,290 



9 

10 

' 1 

Do. 

Ware. 

8,263 

.do. 


71 

11 

3.25 

Do. 

Watertown. 

9,706 



9 

11 

2 

Do. 

Webster. 

8,804 

.do. 


9 

12 

^ 1 

Do. 

West Springfield. 

7.105 

.do. 


«» 

11 

2.25 ' 

Babcock Oil Co. 

Williainstown... 

6,013 

.do. 



12 

8.50 

Standard Oil Co. 

Winchester. 

7.248 



9 

12 

3 

Do. 

Winthrop. 

6,06& 



9 

13 

4 

Do. 

Worcester. 

118,421 

.do. 


9 

11 

' o 

Do. 

Do. 

118,421 

.do. 


9 

12 

! 3 

Do. 

Do. 

118,421 



9 

11 

1 9 

Do. 

Do. 

118,421 

.. 


9 

10 

1 

Do. 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian . 

9,654 

Delivered. 


10 

12 

' 2 

Standard Oil Co. 

Albion. 

4,519 



7i 

10 

2.60 

Do. 

Ann Arbor. 

14,509 

.do. 


u 

10 

2.60 

Do. 

Bada.xe. 

1,241 

'.do. 


n 

12 

2.50 

R. A. Pott on Co. 

Bay City. 

27,628 



' 8 

10 

2 

Do. 

Holding. 

3,282 

.do. 



12 

4 

Standard Oil Co. 

Benton Harbor.. 

6,562 



81 

10 

1.60 

Do. 

Big Rapids. 

4,686 

.do. 


8i 

1 10 

1.50 

Do. 

Birmingham.... 

1,170 

.do. 


7 

1 9 

o 

Do. 

Cadillac. 

5,997 



1 10 

1 12 

2 

Do. 

Carson City. 

906 

.do. 


74 

10 

2.50 

R. A. Pott Oil Co. 

Caasopolis. 

1,330 



81 

10 

1.75 

Standard Oil Co. 

Cedar Sprinas... 

960 



8 

10 

! 2 

Do. 

Charlevoix.| 

2,079 

.do. 


11 

13 

2 

Do. 


4,092 



74 

10 

2.60 

Do. 

Cheboygan. 

6,489 

.do. 


10 

12 

2 

Do. 

('helsea. 

1,6.85 



7 

10 

! 3 

Do. 

Coldwater. 

6,216 



81 

12 

3.60 

Do. 

Crystal Falls.... 

' 3,281 

1 

Iron Mountain, 
Mich. 


1 124 

1 

15 

1.60 

1 

Do. 

Detroit. 

286,704 

Delivered. 


H 

10 

3.50 

Do. 

Do. 

286,704 

.do. 


6 

8 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

285.704 



6 

7 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

286,704 



54 

10 

4.50 

Grcenslade Oil Co. 

Do. 

285,704 

.do. 


6 

8 

2 

gcofleld.S.&T. 

Durand. 

2,184 



71 

10 

1 2..W 

Standard Oil Co. 

Ponton . 

2,408 



8 

9 

1 

Do. 

Gladstone. 

3,380 



9i 

14 

4.25 

Do. 

Grand Haven... 

> 4,783 



8 

10 

2 

Do. 

(trand Rapids ... 

87,566 



64 

10 

3.50 

Do. 

Qrayllng. 

1,716 



lOi 

18 

2.60 

Scofield, S.&T. 



















































































































































806 nrousTBiAL oommission:—thtt^ts and combinations. 

TABtE I.— Wholesale and retail prices of iUvminatirw oil (IBO-demee test or less, the 
common lower grade, unless indicate^ —Continuea. 

MICHIGAN-ConUnued. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

1 Shipping point, 
when statpOd. 

[ 

iFrelgbt 
irate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
Mr 

gallon. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

kv 

Excess 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

freight 

de¬ 

ducted, 

per 

gallon. 

Maker. 




Oeni8. 

Cent9. 

OenU. 

Cents. 



1,648 



91 

10 

0.60 



1,077 



H 

10 

1.60 

Do. 


7,790 



8 

10 

2 

Do. 

Hftlly 

1|419 



8 

10 

2 

Do. 


935 



V* 

10 

2.50 

Do. 


3,227 



8 

10 

2 

Do. 


1,114 



74 

10 

2.60 

Do. 


1,226 



101 

14 

3.26 

Do. 


li025 



8 

10 I 

2 

Do. 

Marine City.i 

3 ; 829 



8i 

10 

1.50 

Do. 


10,058 



9i 

12 

2.25 

Do. 


4,370 



74 

10 

2.60 

Do. 


12’818 



94 

12 

2.25 

Do. 


2,363 



74 

10 

2.50 

R. A. Pott Oil Co. 


1^334 ' 


.8 

8 

ll 

2.2 1 

Paragon Ref. Co.' 


6,576 



1 

34 ! 

10 

t,y5! 

Grecnsladc Oil Co. 


61935 



9i 

13 

3.25 

Standard Oil Co. 


4,287 



84 

10 

1.50 

Do. 


l,t56 



94 

12 

2.50 

Do. 

Ontoni^on. 

1,267 



10* 

16 

5.50 

Do. 


1,109 

Cleveland, Ohio.. 

1.3 

9 ! 

12 

1.70 

Do. 


19,158 



7 1 

10 

8 

Do. 


2,a51 



10 * 

12 

1 

Do, 


42 I .345 



74 

10 

2.50 

Do. 


8,388 



84 

9 

.50 

Do. 


639 ' 



10 

12 

2 

Do. 


2,400 



84 

12 

3.50 

Paxagon Ref. Co.' 





11 

14 

3 

Standard Oil Co. 


1,>«2 1 



8 

10 

2 

Do. 





04 

9 

.60 

Do. 


1,481 



8 

10 

2 

Do. 

wnilamston. 

1,113 

.do. 


7* 

9 

1.50 

Do. 

Ypellanti.. 

7,878 



8 

11 

3 

Do. 


MINNfiSOTA. 






94 

11* 

2 

Standard Oil Co. 





111 

15 

3.25 

Do. 


8,7^ 



94 

18 

8.75 

Do. 


ijlTO 



104 

15 

4.60 

Do. 

Cannon Falls.... 




94 

18 

3.50 

.. Do. 




94 

12 

2.60 

Do. 


2i060 



124 

16 

2.75 

Do. 





7 

10 

8 

Do. 





94 

15 

6.76 

Do. 





iH 

16 

8.25 

Do. 

Grand Rapids... 



2.08 

11 

15 


Do. 

2j495 


10 

12 

2 

Do. 


l!75fi 



10} 

14 

8.25 

Do. 





11 

124 

1.60 

Do. 

Lanesboro... 

Long Prairie.... 

■<4,109 



94 

Ifi 

2.50 

Do. 




12 

14 

2 

Do. 




10 

15 

6 

DO. 





10 

13 

s 

Do. 





94 

124 

8 

Do. 

Ulnu^Us. 

202,718 

.do. 


. »* 

12 

8.60 

Do. 


* TWs company is controlled by the Standard Oil Co. 









































































































































WHOLESALE AND BETAIL PBIOE8. 807 

Tabi-e I.—Wholesale and retail prices of iUuminaMng oil {160-degree test or less the 
common lower grade, unless indicaied) —Continued. ’ 

MINNESOTA—Contimiod. 


Town. 

Popnla- 
Uon,1900 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 

g^on. 

Montevideo. 

2,146 


Cents. 

Moorhc^. 

8,780 



Morrin. 

1,934 



New Ulm. 

6,403 



Northbranch.... 

1,211 



Northfleld.. 

8,210 

1,110 



North St. Fftul... 



Orton vllle....... 

1,247 



Pti>e8tone. 

2,586 



Piainvlew. 

1,038 



Preston. 

1,278 



Princeton. 

1,319 



KcdWlng. 

7,526 



Rochester. 

6,843 



Kushfoid. 

1,062 



Sauk Center. 

2,220 



Springtleld. 

1,611 



Spring Valley... 

1,770 



St. Cloud. 

8,663 



.St. James. 

2,607 



•St. Paul. 

163,065 

12,818 

1,911 



Stillwater. 

Tracy. 

Minneapolis. 

1 

Two Harbors_ 

8,278 



Wabasha. 

2,528 

.do. 


Waterville. 

1,260 



Whitebear Lake. 

1,288 



Winona. 

19,714 

2,962 



Virginia. 



Zumbrota. 

1,119 







‘ Whole¬ 
sale 
' price 
per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

freight 

de¬ 

ducted, 

per 

gallon. 

Cents. 

Certis. 


11 

15 

4 

12» 

16 

2.60 

m 

15 

8.26 

10 

18 

3 

10 

10 



12 

2.60 

w 

11 

1.60 

12 

16 

3 

10 

16 

5 

w 

12 

2.50 

10 

12 

2 

111 

16 

3.25 

9i 

18 

3.60 

8 

10 

2 

10 

12 

2 

nj 

16 

4.60 

lot 

14 

3.60 

9 

12 

3 

101 

14 

3.26 

10} 

14 

3.75 

8 

12 

4 

101 

13 

1.60 

10* 

14 


10 

10 


9} 

18 

3.60 

9} 

11 

1.60 

9 

11 

2 

8 

10 

2 

11} 

16 

4.50 

9} 

12 

2.50 


Standard Oil Co, 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Complanters Oil Co 

Standard Oil Co. 
Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Amon 




















.do. 






.do. 













Bay S. Louis....! 

Biloxi. 

Brandon . 

Columbus.... 


Crystalsprinm... 

Qlostor. 

Greenville.... 
HattiesbuiK.. 

luka. 


Kosciusko. 
U'xington. 
Mosfipolnt. 
Oxford .... 
Ripley. 


Slmqualak .. 
Vicksburif.., 

Do. 

WatervftUey. 


1,211 

2,872 

6,467 

776 

6,484 

1,093 

1,661 

7,642 

4,176 

7,816 

2,078 

1,616 


1,826 

663 


14,884 

14,884 

8,818 


14 

lU 

lU 

14 

14 

14 

14 

11 * 

18 

>14* 

12 

13* 

11 * 

11 * 

14* 

14 

10 * 

0* 

11 * 


18 

4 

15 

3.60 

14 

2.50 

20 

6 

20 

6 

20 

6 

20 

6 

131 

2 

14 

1 

17 ; 

2.50 

17 

5 

20 

6.60 

15 

8.60 

16 

8.60 

20 

6.60 

20 

6 

19} 

3 

17 

6.60 


Standard Oil Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


>176 degrees test. 




























































































































808 IKDUSTBIAL COMMISSION;—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS, 


Tablk I. — Mholemle and reUtil prices of iUnminatma ml {160-degree test or lesSt the 
common lower grade^ unless indiccUed )—Continued. 



Shipping point, 
when stated. 




Aurora. 

Bowling Green.. 

Butler. 

CapeGirardeau.. 

Carrollton. 

Columbia. 

Eldorado Springs 

Emma. 

Farmington. 


....do... 

_do. 

....do. 

....do. 


Kansas City. 1.4 

Delivered. 

.....do. 


Fulton ..... 
Gallatin.... 
Glasgow..., 
GmntCity.. 


4,883 .do. 

1,780 .do. 

1,6?2 .do. 

1,406 .do. 


Greenfield. 

Holden. 

Hopkins. 

Huntsville. 

Independence. 

Jefferson City . 

Joplin. 

Ito. 

Kansas City... 
Do. 


907 Marysville. 0.1 

1,805 Deliveretl. 

6,974 .do.. 


Knobnoster. 
Lagrange.... 

Laplata. 

Lebanon .... 
Liberty. 


9,664 .do. 

26,028 .do. 

26,023 .do. 

163,762 .do. 

163,762 .do. 

673 .do. 

1,507 .do. 

1,345 .do. 

2,125 .do. 

2,407 .do. 


Lockwood.. 
Louisiana.. 
Marionville 

Milan. 

Monett. 


Monroe City. 1,929 do. 

Mount Vernon... 1,206 .do. 

Norbome. 1,189 Kansas City. 1.8 

Paris. 1,397 Hannibal. 1.1 

Pattonsbuig. 1,065 St. Joseph. 1.6 

Plattsburg. 1,878 .do. 1.7 

Pleasanthill. 2,002 Deliver^. 

Richmond. 3,478 do. 

Roekport. 1,080 do. 

StJoaeph ...i... 102,979 . do . 

Do. 102,979 do.. 

St. Louis. 676,288 do. 

Do. 676, 288 .do. 

Do. 676,288 do. 

Barcoxie. 1,126 do. 


Paris. 

Pattonsburg.. 


iMay be Euplon oil; only one reported. 

*This company Is controlled by the Standard 
tRupionoO, reported as 150° test; Brilliant <> 
Co. is stated by some dealers to test about 110° 


104 16 

9 10 


Watere-Pierce Oil 
Co.» 

Do. 

Standard Oil Co. 

Do. 

Water8*Plerce Oil Co. 

I Standard Oil Co. 
Waters-PicrceOIl Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Do. 

Waters-Pleree Oil Co. 

Standard and W. P. 
Oil Co. 

Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Scofield, S. A T. 

Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 
Pa. Refining Co. 

Wa ters-Pierce 011 Co. 
National Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Waters-l*ierce Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 
Stondard Oil Co. 
Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 


U Standard Oil Co. 

4 Waters-PierceOllCo. 
2.20 Great Western Oil 

Co. 

8.40 Standard Oil Co. 
2.W Do. 

1.30 Do. 

5 Do. 

8 Do. 

44 Do. 

1 Standard Oil Co. 

2 Do. 

24 Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 

44 Do. 

14 Do. 


more (x>mmon grade of the Watera-Pierce Oil 








































































































































WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES. 809 


Tabus I.— Wholesale and. retail prices of iUuminaliiia oil {ISO-dcmee lest or less, the 
common lomr grade, unless inrficated)—Continued. 

M18SO UKl--Coiitiu uetl. 


Town. 

Popula* 
tion, 1900. 

Sblppii^ point, 
when stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
per 

gallon. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

ireight 

de¬ 

ducted, 

per 

gallon. 

Maker. 








Savannah . 

1.886 


CenU. 

(Jenti. 

10* 

ns 

*12 

lot 

lU 

Ocnls. 

15 

18 

15 

Gaits. 


Springfield. 

23,267 





Do. 

23,267 

616 





Stewartsville.... 






1,168 



17 


Waters-PierceOllCo 





Washington. 

3,016 



9* 

11* 

12 

9* 

10 

12 

15 

15 

13 

16 




1,160 

2,902 


2 


Standard Oil Co. 

Westplains. 


3 

Windsor. 

1,502 

.do. 



York. 


0.62 


Slttlidttid Oil Cu. 
Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 






MONTANA. 


Anaconda. 

9,453 

3,221 

Delivered. 


Billings. 



Ikuilder. 



Bozeman. 

3,419 



Butte. 

30,470 

.do. 


Do. 

30,470 



Deerlodgc. 

1,324 

.do. 


tlreatfulls. 

14,930 



Helena. 

10,770 



Kallspell. 

2,626 

.do. 


Livingston. 

2,778 



Missoula. 

4,366 

.do. 


Philipsburg. 

995 

.do 


Red Lodge. 

5,162 



Viiginia Clty<... 

568 




20 

25 

5 

20 

25 

5 

22 

25 

3 

20 

23 

3 

20 

25 

5 

21 

25 

1 

23 

30 

7 

22 

26 

3 

22 

25 

3 

20 

25 

5 

20 

25 

5 

25* 

30 

4* 

24 

38 

9 

20 

25 

5 

26 

35 

9 


Continental Oil Co.» 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Standard Oil Co. 
Continental Oil Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


NEBKASKA. 


Alliance. 
Ashland. 
Auburn . 
Beatrice. 
Blair .... 


Central City. 
Columbus... 
Crawford.... 
Doreberter .. 
Falls City.... 


Fremont. 

Friend. 

Oeneva.!.* 

Cothenburg 
Holdrege. 


Indlanola. 

Miicoln. 

i)o. 

Nebraaka City*.*.! 
Norfolk.... ^ 


2,585 

1,477 

2,064 

7,875 

2,970 

1,571 

3,522 

731 

521 

3,022 

7,241 

1,200 

1,534 

819 

3,007 

626 
40,169 
40,169 
7.380 
3,: 


Delivered ..... 
Omaha, Nebr.. 

.....do. 

Delivered. 

....do. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


..do.. 

..do. 

.do.. 

Omaha. Nebr.. 
Delivered. 


Omaha, Nebr.. 

Delivered. 

....do.. 

.do. 

do. 


Kuplon oil; only one reported 
r„ J'cported as 160® test: Brilliaiu . 

aTK?. dealers to test aiwut 110®. 


1.3 

1.8 


4.9 


14 

‘^121 

11 

111 

11 

13i 

m 

621 

lU 

11 

11 

11* 

12 

11 * 

131 

11 

10 

10 

10 

12 


18 

4 

Standard Oil Co. 

15 

li 

Do. 

15 


Do. 

15 

4 

Do. 

14 

8 

Do. 

17 

8J 

Do. 

15 

3t 

Do. 

25 

4 

Do. 

15 

H 

Do. 

15 

4 

Do. 

16 

4 

Do. 

16 

3i 

Do. 

16 

3 

Do. 

20 


Do. 

20 

sr 

Do. 



Do. 

15 

6 

Do. 

121 

2.50 

Do. 

15 

5 

Do. 

15 

3 

Do. 


i on; oniy one reportea. 

v> as 160® test: Brilliant oil, the more common grade of the Walers^Pierce Oil. 


• Nnl"™ <»<>trolled'bV t’hc'StahSrni Oil Co. 

wol on milroad. 
jHojidlight oil, 175®. 

may be a higher grade. Cmwfurd is near Wyoming, 473 miles from Oinuba on the main line 
















































































































810 INDUSTBIAL COMMISSION:—TBUST8 AND COMBINATIONS. 


Table I. — Wholesale and retail prices of iUuminaling oil (160-degreees test or /ew, the 
common lower ^ade^ unless tndica^)—OontinuM. 


NEBRASKA-^ntinued. 


Popula* Sbippinff point, 
ioii4900. wnen slated. 


above 

whnin. whole- 

rate,« Retail sale 

mid by price price, 

dealer, per freight 

eallon KHllon. dc- 

gallon. ducted. 


Omaha. 102,665 Delivered. 

Do. 102,656 do. 

Do. 102,666 do. 

Do. 102,656 do. 

Do. 102,655 do. 


Randolph .. 

Shelton. 

St. Paul. 

Stromsburg. 

Tekamab... 


1,476 Omaha, Nebr.. 


1,697 Delivered . 


OetUn. 

a Standaid Oil Go. 

4.60 Do. 

8.60 Do. 

8.50 Scofield, S. i& T. 

3.60 Standard Oil Go. 


Carson. 

VlrgiE^ City... 




NEW JERSEY. 


Bayonne . 

82,722 

Delivered. 


8 

10 

2 

standard Oil Co. 

Belvidere. 

902 

.do. 



12 

84 

Atlantic Ref. Co.* 

Beverly. 

1.950 

.do. 


n 

10 

21 

Standard Oil Go. 

Bloomfield. 

0,66b 

.do. 


8i 

11 

24 

Do. 

Doidentown. 

4,110 



7 

9 

2 

Do. 

Bridgeton. 

13.918 

.do.. 



U 

21 

Do. 


18,918 



84 

10 

li 

Do. 

Burlington. 

7,392 



7 

10 

8 

Do. 

Camden. 

76.935 

.do. 


’ 9 

10 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

75.986 



7 

8 

1 

CreWiLevlokACo. 


* Probably a higher grade or includes chaige for barrel. 
SThia company is controlled by the Standard Oil Company. 


































































































Table I.- 


WHOLESALE AND HETAIL PRICES. 811 

-WhoUtak and retaU priceg of mummoHrw ml {150-degree test or lets, the 
common lower grade, unless inrficotea)—Continued. 


NEW JEESEY-ContInued. 


EzoesB 
above 

WhniA. whole* 

Whole- 

price price, 
per freight 

gallon. 




















































812 INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 


Taulm I.— W}ioUsak a-nd reUiil prices of iUumimting oU {JSO-degree teat or the 
common lower ^ade, unless indicated) —Continued. 

NKW YORK—Continued. 


Town. 


, Popular 
tloh,1900. 


Shipping point, 
wnen stated. 


Freight 
rate, U 
paid by 
dealer, 
per 

gallon. 


Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

wr 

gallon. 


Retail 

price 

S er 
Ion. 


Excess 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 
de¬ 
ducted,I 
per 

gallon. 


Maker. 


Buffalo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cambridge.. 
Canajoh^e. 

C^nastota... 
Carthage.... 
Cattaraugus. 

Clayton. 

Cobleskill... 


Cohoes.. 

Cooperstown.... 
Cornwall on the 
Hudson. 

Coxsackie.. 

Cuba.. 


Dansville.... 
Dobl» Ferry. 

Dundee. 

Dunkirk. 

Do. 


East Patchogue 

EllenvlUe. 

Elmira. 

Faln^rt ... 
FarRockav 


away*. 


Frankfort. 
Fredonla.. 
Friendship 
Fulton .... 
Geneva.... 


Genesee. 

Glenns Falls .. 
Oloversville... 

Herkimer. 

Homer........ 


Honeoye Falls. 

Ithaca. 

Do. 

Do. 

Irvington. 

Isllp.. 

Jamaica. 

Jamestown.... 

Do. 

Johnstown.... 


Keeseville... 

Kingston.... 

Lanslngburg 

LitUelralLB.. 

Lockport.... 


Do. 

Lyons.. 

Malone.. 

Mamaroneck. 
Massena. 


Mattituck. 
Mayville .. 

Heolna.... 


892.387 

362.387 
362,387 

1,678 

2,105 

3,030 

2,895 

1,382 

1,913 

2,327 

28,910 

2,368 

1,966 

2,735 

1,502 

8,638 

2,888 

1,291 

11,616 

11,616 

2,929 

2,879 

35,672 

2,489 


Delivered 

.....do.... 

.....do.... 

Albany... 

Delivered. 


Cents. 


0.7 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 


..do.. 

1 .do. 


....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

_do. 

....do. 

....do. 

I .do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


2,664 

4,127 

1,214 

6,281 

10,433 


....do. I 

....do. 

Oil City.Pa.... 

Delivered. 

....do. 


.do. 
.do. 
•do. 
.do. 
.do. 


12,645 


22,892 

22,^2 

10,130 

2,110 

24,536 

12,595 

10,381 

16,581 

16,581 

4,800 

6,935 

4,r22 

2,082 


....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

Yonkers... 

Delivered . 

....do. 

......do. 

.do. 

.do. 


0.7 


.do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
.do. 


.do. 

.do. 

•do. 

New York. 
Delivered . 


0.8 


943 

4,716 


.do...... 

Jamestown. 
Delivered .. 


Cents. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

UOl 

7 
9 

8 

61 

H 

81 


61 

81 

10 


H 

81 

8 

71 

81 

81 

8 

8 

91 

91 

91 

8 

71 

81 

tn 

81 

7 

8 
71 

71 

81 

ml 


Cents. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

18 

10 

12 

10 

10 

12 

11 

12 

10 

10 

12 

11 

10 

10 

12 

10 

10 

11 

12 


Cents. 

2 

2 

2 

.8 

3 

2 

2.75 

3 


3.50 
3.60 

2.50 

4 

3.50 

1.50 
2 


2 

2 

2.40 

2.60 

1.60 

2 

1.50 

2.50 
2 

24 

U 

U 

2 

1 

1.8 

44 

21 

Si 

J* 

2 

2i 

21 

It 

2.70 

3.50 

.50 

2.60 

2.60 


Standard Oil Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vacuum Oil Co.* 
Standard Oil Co. 

Pa. PetroUiiim Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vacuum Oil Co.* 
Standard Oil Co. 

Do, 

Do. 

Independent Ref .Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Do. 

Vacuum Oil Co.* 
Standard OU Ca 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

.. Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 


1 May be higher grade; only one reported. 

*This comfwny In controlled by the Standard Oil ComAny. 
* Probably a higher grade or includes charge for barrel. 










































































































































WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PEIOE8. 81S 


Tablb I .—Whokmle and retail priem of illuminating oil {160-degree test or km, the 
ammum lower grade^ urdese Continued. 

NISW YORK-<k)ntinued. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

wfeiisiat^.' 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
per 

galltHi. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Bzeees 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

freight 

de¬ 

ducted, 

Mr 

gmlon. 

Maker. 




Oenti. 

Ornte. 

Cents. 

Cents. 



4,716 



8 

11 

3 



1,1S6 



8 

12 

4 


Middletown. 

14,622 

.do. 


8 

10 

2 

Do. 

Montgomery.... 
Montour Falls... 

1,198 

.do. 


8* 

8 

12 

10 

8.60 

2 

Do. 

Do. 


1,442 



8 

10 

2 

Do. 

Mount Kisco.... 

1,846 

.do.. 


n 

10 

.50 

Do. 


1,048 



8 

10 






9i 

12 

2.6 



24,943 



si 

11 

2.60 

Do. 

New York City.. 

3,437,202 



8 

12 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

3,437,202 



8 

12 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

3,437,202 



Si 

11 

2.50 

Do, 

Do. 

3,437,202 



9 

11 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

3,437,202 



Si 

9 

.60 

Do 


9,462 

.do. 



10 

2.60 


Do. 

9,462 



7i 

12 

4.50 


Do. 

9,462 



u 

10 

2.60 

standard Oil Co. 


22,199 



9 

10 




22,199 



Si 

10 

1.60 

Tin 


1,931 



8 

12 

4 

Do 


4,650 



8 

12 

4 

Dn 


1,306 


1.16 

7i 

10 

1.72 



8,434 



9f 

12 

2.25 



7,440 

.do. 


9 

11 

2 


Do. 

7,440 

.do. 


9 

12 

3 


Port Jervis. 

9,385 



8 

10 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

9,386 



8 

10 


fVt 



1 

310i 

13 







9i 

12 

2.60 

Do. 


8,843 



Si 

12 

3.60 

Do. 

Hensselaervllle.. 

7,466 

.do. 


7 

10 

8 

Do. 


162,608 



7i 

10 

2.60 


Do. 

162,608 



7 

10 

3 • 

Do 


16.843 

.do. 


8 

10 

2 


Do. 

15,343 



8 

10 

2 





Si 

11 

2.60 

Do. 




.68 

9i 

12 

1.82 

Do. 


1,676 



9 

12 

8 

Do. 




9 

12 

8 

Do. 


1,969 



9i 

12 

2.60 

Do. 


1,969 



9i 

12 

2.50 

Do. 


4,261 



7i 

10 

2.60 

Do. 


12,409 



8 

12 

4 

Do. 


12,409 



8 

12 

4 

Do. 

Schenectady.... 

81,682 



8 

10 

2 

Do. 


81,682 



Si 

10 

1.60 

Do. 

Sandy Hill. 

4,473 



Si 

12 

3.60 

Do. 

Seneca Falls. 

6,619 



Si 

10 

1.50 

Do. 

Southampton.... 

21289 



9i 

12 

2.60 

Do. 





13 

8.60 

Do. 


1,878 



Si 

11 

2.25 


Do. 

1,873 



8 

10 

2 


StRi^sMIs... 

'879 



8 

10 

2 

Do. 

Stamford. 

901 

.do. 


91 

11 

1.76 

Do. 

Syracuse. 

108,874 



U 

10 

2.6U 


Theresa. 

'917 



9 

12 

8 


Trov. 

60,651 



7 


3 

Do. 

^ Do. 

60,661 



7 

10 

8 

Do. 




9i 

13 

3.50 

Do. 


994 



7i 

10 

2.60 

Do. 

Dtlca.. 

66,883 

.do.;. 


7 

10 

3 

Do. 


iiu,ooo .;.I. « > lu • it ' 

1 This company is controlled by the Steudanl Oil Company. 
*May be higher grade; only one reported. 





















































































































































814 INDUSTBIAL COMMISSION:—TBUST8 AND COMBINATIONS, 


Tablb I .—Wholesale and reluil prices of illuminating oil {150-demee lest or less, the 
common lower grade, unless indicated) —C!ontinued. 

NEW YORK-Contlnued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
Uon, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
per 

gallon. 

Whole-' 

sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 

abovo 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

freight 

de¬ 

ducted, 

per 

gallon. 

Maker. 


* 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

OenU. 


Utica. 

56,388 



7 

ID 

8 


Do. 

66,383 



7 

U) 




8,146 



7 

10 

8 

Da’ 


4^256 



8 

u 

8 



21,696 



9 

12 

8 

' Do 


1,571 



7 

h) 

3 

T)a 

Do. 

1,571 



7 

H) 

8 

Dn 


4,465 



8 

ID 


Da 


4,465 



8 

10 


Do 


1,807 



8 

10 

2 


Wellsville. 

3,556 



74 

9 

1.50 



2,735 


i. 

8 ' 

ID 

9. 

Da 


2i480 



7 

10 


bo. 





9 

12 


Da 

WolcottsvUle.... 

1,279 



71 

9 

1.60 

Do. 





94 

12 

' 9M 


Worcester. 

2,409 



8 

9 

1 

Do. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Clinton. 

Durham.... 
Kemonvilie 
Itenoir. 

LiDcoInton. 

Madison.... 

Maxton. 

Monroe. 

Mooresville. 
Mount Olire 

Newbem... 

Raleigh. 

Balem.. 

Shelby. 

Statesville.. 

Washington 

Wilmington 

Ito..... 


958 

6,679 

652 

1,296 

828 

813 

935 

2,427 

1,633 

617 

tf,090 

18,618 

8,642 

1,874 

8,141 

4,842 

20,976 

20,976 



























. 










11 

15 

4 

Standard Oil Co. 

101 

15 

4.60 

Do. 

111 

14 

2.60 

Do. 

121 

16 

3.60 

. 

Red “ C ” Oil Manu¬ 
facturing Co. 1 
Standaid Oil Co. 

101 

15 

4.25 

121 

Ilf 

15 

2.25 

Do. 

15 

8.75 

Do. 

101 

13 

2.50 

Do. 

10 

15 

6 

Do. 

111 

15 

8.50 

Do. 

101 

12 

1.76 

Do. 

11 

15 

4 

Do. 

101 

15 

4.50 

Do. 

IH 

18 

0 

Do. 

11 

16 

4 

Do. 

9} 

111 

2.25 

Red “C” on Manu¬ 
facturing Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

10 

121 

2.60 

10 

121 

2.60 

Do. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 



8,819^ 



15 

2 ) 

6 



*648 



18 

18 

5 

Do. 


9,689 



124 

17 

4.60 

Do. 


9,689 


.... 

121 

16 

am 

Do. 

Do.. 

9,589 


' 

184 

16 

2 .M 

Do. 


7,652 



124 

17 

4.50 



1,172 



124 

16 

2.50 

Do. 


2,858 



124 

18 

A 50 



1,658 



15 

a) 

6 

Do. 

Mayville. 

1,106 



13 

15 

2 

Do. 


1,277 



>16 

20 

8 

Do. 


2,446 



« 13 

17 

4 

Do. 

Wahpeton'.. 

2,228 



121 

15 

2.60 

Do. 













































































































WHOLBSALE AKD BBTAIL PBI0B8. 


816 


Table \,-^Wholmle and retail prices of Uluminatinff oil (160-demee test or less, Ike 
common lotver grade, unless tnrftcoted)—Continued. 

OHIO. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
per 

gmlon. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

g^lon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excees 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

freight 

dfr 

ducted, 

ga^on. 




OeiUs. 

CetUe. 

Cents. 

Cents. 


42,728 



5i 

8 

2.26 


8,974 



71 

10 

2.60 


1,206 



8 i 

10 

1.76 


12,949 




10 

2 


si 721 



71 

12 

4.50 


1,486 



64 

8 

1.50 


‘2i6t0 



74 

10 

2.60 


li783 



3} 

10 

1.76 


1,756 



8 

10 

2 


li354 



8 

10 

2 


1,271 



84 

12 

3.50 

Cedarvlllc. 

1,189 

Xenia and DnyUm 

0.38 

n 

10 

2.12 


2,815 



H 

12 

8.75 


li586 


. 

94 

12 

2.50 


d25i902 



64 

74 

1 

Do. 

325,902 



64 

9 

2.60 


6i991 



84 

10 

1.75 


38li768 




10 

8.50 

Do. 

881 i 768 



64 

8 

1.75 

Do. 

381 i 768 




9 

3 


1,.828 


0.6 

8 

10 

1.40 


2,616 


0.56 

6 

9 

2.44 


si 689 



84 

124 

4 

CJoIiimblana. 

1,339 

Freedom. Pa. 

0.8 

84 

10 

.46 





7 

10 

3 


1,985 



84 

10 

1.76 



.54 

74 

9 

.96 


620 



54 

7 

1.60 


1 ,2K> 



84 

10 

1.75 


1,628 

.do. 


84 

12 

8.75 





64 

9 

2.60 

Findlay.. 




S| 

10 

1.26 

Fremont. 

8,439 

.do. 


71 

10 

2.25 


1,146 



84 

10 

1.75 


6 i6m 



74 

10 

2.50 





84 

12 

8.76 





74 

9 

1.60 





s 

10 

2 





74 

10 

2.60 


1,2R7 



84 

10 

1.76 


4,ff72 



74 

10 

2.25 





94 

11 

1.75 


9i744 



61 

10 

3.26 


9lli^ 



84 

12 

3.76 


si 611 



71 

10 

2.25 


16,028 


. .. 

51 

9 

8.25 


ii^i 



8 

11 

8 


•2inns 



74 

10 

2 





7 

9 

2 





84 

n 

2.76 


1,866 



64 

8 

1.6 





64 

8 

2.5 


siM1 




10 

2.5 





84 

12 

2.25 





7 

10 

3 





84 

10 

1.76 

MountOilead ... 

1,628 

Mansfield. 

.6 

n 

10 

1.9 





84 

10 

1.75 

NewComentown 




8 

12 

4 

New London.... 

iii% 

.do. 


Si 

10 

1.76 


1 This company Is controlleci by the Standard Oil Company. 


Maker. 


Cleveland Refining 
Co. 

Standard Oil Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Pennsylvania Oil Co. 


Standard Oil Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 


Do. 

Da 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Sun Oil Co.‘ 
Cleveland Refining 
Co. 

Freedom Oil Works. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Do. 

Freedom Oil Works. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

DO. 

Do. 


Do. 

Independent Oil Ca 
Standard Oil Co. 

Do. 

Do. 


































































































































































816 INDUSTBIAL COMMISSIOW;—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 

Tabi,b L—Wholesale and retail prices of illuminating oil {ISO-degree test or less, the 
common louver gradcy unlm indicated) —Continued. 

OHIO-<tontlnued. 


rate, if Retail 

gaS, 



















































WHOLESALE AKD BBTAIL PBICES. 817 

Tahi.k I.— Wholesale and retail prices of iUnminnlmg oil (UO-degree lest or less, the 
common lower grade, unless indicated) —Oontinuri. 

PENNSyLVANlA-ConUnned. 








Excess 

above 





Freight 
rate, if 

Whole- 

Rotall 

whole¬ 

sale 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1000 . 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

paid by 
dealer. 

price 

per 

price 

per 

price, 

freight 

Maker. 



per 

gallon. 

dc- 





gallon. 


ducted, 








per 

gallon. 





Oenig. 

Oeiilg. 

Oentg. 

Omtg. 



3,749 

H46 



8 

10 

2 





S 

10 

2 

Atlantic Rcilnlng 
Co. 









8 i 

6 > 

71 

15 

6.76 



1,482 

2,»18 

10,054 

1,515 



10 

1.50 



.do. 


10 

3.26 




i 

12 

4.25 

ThcPeople'H Oil Co. 
Atlantic Redniiig 
l.’o. 

Wavcrly Oil Works. 
Capital City Oil Co. 
Atlantic Refining 



of 

12 

2.76 




61 

H 

1.50 






12 

2.5 

Boycrtbwn 

1,709 




12 

3.6 







Co. 


1.5,029 

1,777 



01 

Oi 

12 

,5.2.5 

Kendall KoQning 
(’o. 

SUindard Oil Co. 

Brockwayvllle .. 



10 

3.7.5 




6 » 

10 

3. .5 







Co. 


7,m 



n 

*8i 

8 

9 


Standard Oil Go. 




10 

1.25 

Do. 


3,9«) 



n 

3 






Co. 


2,048 

8,864 

828 



8 

10 

2 


Chambershurg.. 



9 

12 

3 




8 

10 

2 





Co. 


2,004 

856 



7» 

10 

2.25 

Do. 




8 

10 

i 

Do. 

f'Hftoii Heights.. 

2,330 

2,555 



7 

10 

3 



i 

OJ 

11 

4 

Atlantic Refining 




Co. 


1,738 

3,429 



8J 

0 * 

12 

3.6 

Standard Oil Co. 




8 

1.6 

Atlantic Reltnipg 






Co. 





n 

8 | 

12 

2.6 



1,662 

1,512 

884 


1.02 

10 

.2.3 

D). 



10 

13 

3 

Sttiiidard Oil Co. 




7 

8 

1 

Atlantic Reilning 







Co. 

Kast Downing- 
town. 

2,133 



n 

10 

2.25 

Do. 






1,473 

2,982 



7 

9 


Sbiiidanl Oil Co. 





12 

«> ^ 

Atlantic Refining 





Co. 




.9 


n 

2. .85 

Eclipse Oil Redning 

Eric. 

52,733 



10 

3 

(Jo.* 

Standard Oil CJo 



. 


10 

3 

. Do. 


128 




10 

3 

Atlantic Refining 






Co. 

Do. 

128 

961 




10 

3 

Do. 

Franklin. 



7* 

12 

4.5 

Franklin Oil Works. 

tjlmrdville 

3,666 



9 

16 

6 


tilen Campbell.. 

1,628 



a» 

12 

8.5 

Atlantic Refining 





Co. 





7) 

10 

2.5 

Standard Oil Co. 

tireencoatle. 

1,463 



9 

12 

3 

Atlantic Refining 






Co. 


6,508 

1,599 

.do. 


H 

15 

5.6 

Standard Oil Co. 

CrovG Citv_ 



101 

13 

2.6 

Eclipse Refining 

Harrisburg. 

60.167 



71 

12 

4.6 

Capital city OU Co. 


1 *11118 company is controllert by the Stniutanl Oil Comiiaiiy. 








































































































818 INDUSTBIAL COMMISSION:—TBUSTS AND COMBINATIONS, 


Tablb L —WkoUsale and retail prices of iUumimtk 
common lower ^ade, urUese indicaU 


oil (JSO^egree test or less^ the 
—Continuea. 


PENNSYLVANIA-Contliiued. 



Popala* Shipping point, 
tion,1900. when stated. 



Hawley. 

Homer City. 

Honesdale... 

Houtzdale... 


HughesvUle. 


1,925 Delivered. 
670 .do. 


1,628 .do.. 


Huntingdon. 6,063 .do.. 

Irvona. 723 do.. 

Irwin. 2,462 do.. 

Jeannette. 6,866 do.. 

Jermyn...... 2,667 do.. 


Jersey Shore. 8,090 do. 

Jessup.do. 

Kingston. 8,846 do. 

Lancaster. 41,469 do. 

Lansdale.. 2,754 Philadelphia.66 


Lehlghtnn.. 
Lewuburg.. 
Lewistown. 
Ub«ty. 


17,628 Delivered . 


4,629 .do. 

8,467 .do. 

4,461 .do. 

268 .do. 


Lockhaven. 
Luzerne.... 
Lykens. ... 


MahanoyCity ... 13,604 .do... 


Martiusbnrg. 590 

Manheim. 2,019 

Mauchchnnk.... 4,029 

Meadvillc. 10,291 

Mercer. 1,804 


2,469 .do... 

590 Altoona. 


2,019 Delivered. 

4,029 .do. 

0,291 .do. 

1,804 .do. 


Meyersdale. 8,024 do. 

Midway. Plttsbnrg.. 

Moores.. Delivered. 

MountCarmel... 13,179 .do. 

Do. 18,179 do. 


New Brighton... 


NewBngi 

Newcasut 


6,820 .do. 

28,389 .do. 

28,889 .do. 


22,266 .do. 


Patton...,.-. 2,661 do. 

Pen Argyl. 2,784 do. 

Philadelphia.... 1,293,697 .do. 

Do. 1,298,697 do. 

Do. 1,293,697 do. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents, i 


n 

10 

2.6 ; 

Standard Oil Co. 

81 

12 

8.26 

Atlantic Refining 
Co.a 

7 

10 

8 


U04 ! 

14 ! 

8.5 

Donliiiger Bros. OH 
Co. 

8 » 

10 , 

1.5 

Atlantic Refining 
Co. 

9 

12 ' 

8 

Do. 

8 * 

12 1 

8.6 


8 » 

12 J 

4 

Do. 

71 

15 1 

7.26 

Do. 

8 

10 

2 

Hendrick Manufac* 
taring Co. 

8 J 

10 

1.5 

Atlantic Kolining 
Co. 

8 

10 

2 

Do. 

7 

10 

8 

Do. 

71 

9 

1.6 

Crew-Levick Co. 

7» 

9 

.94 


7i 

9 

1.6 

Atlantic Refining 
Co. 

lot 

■ 12 

1.6 

Do. 

8 

10 

2 

Standard Oil Co. 

9 

12 

3 

Do. 

8 i 

10 

1.5 

Atlantic Refining 
Co. 

8 t 

12 

3.5 

Do. 

7 

10 

3 


8 

12 

4 

Standard Oil Co. 

7 

9 

2 


7 

9 

2 

Do. 

9 

12 

2.10 

Atlantic Refining 
Co. 

7 

9 

2 

Keystone Oil Co. 

8 t 

18 

4.6 

1 Standard Oil Co. 

7| 

10 

2.26 

EcllT»eOil Co. > 

8 t 

10 

1.6 

Atlantic Refining 
Co. 

8 * 

12 

8.6 

Do. 


12 

8.06 

Do. 

7» 

10 

2.5 

Do. 

7 

10 

3 

. Do. 

7 

10 

3 

Do. 

6 

10 

2.6 

Standard Oil Co. 

61 

10 

3.6 

Atlantic Refining 
Co. 

6 

10 

4 

Freedom Oil Co. 
and Pa. Oil Co. 

7t 

9 

1.5 

Atlantic Refining 
Co. 

7 

10 

3 

Do. 

8 t 

12 

3.6 

Do. 

8 

12 

4 

Do. 

6 

8 

2 

Do. 

6 

8 

2 

standard Oil Co, 

6 

8 

2 

Pure Oii Co. 


> Water White, the common grade. . 

• This company is controlled by the Standard Oil Company. 



















































































































WHOLESALE AND BETAIL PEI0E8. 819 

Table I .—Whdemk and retail pricet of illuminaling oil [ISO-degree ted or ken, the 
common Urwer grade, unUse indicated )— Continued. 

PENNSYLVANIA-Contlnued. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
per 

gallon. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

£xe(»8 

above 

wbole- 

sale 

price, 

freight 

de¬ 

ducted, 

per 

gallon. 

Maker. 




Centi. 

CbitH. 

Omt». 

OmU. 


Do. 

1.293,697 



7 










Co. 


1,293,697 

.do. 


7 





3’, 266 



U2 

1.5 

3 








Co. 


321,616 



•H 

6 

..5 



12)656 



7J 

10 



ReynoUlHvillc... 

8, <135 



7 

12 

5 

Do. 





7i 

10 

2.25 







Co. 


3,664 



a 

12 

4 

Do. 


102,026 



a 

10 

2 








Co. and Maloney 








Oil Co. 


8,916 




10 

2.6 







Co. 


6,842 




10 

1.5 

Do. 

Shcrldanville ... 

2)948 

.do. 


61 

9 

2.6 

Do. 


3,773 



8 

12 

4 

Do. 


1)881 



8 

12 

4 

Do. 


916 


. 

8i 

n 

2.5 

Do. 

St. inair. 

4,638 



8 

11 

3 

Do. 


9,810 



7 

12 

5 

Do. 


6,4?2 



61 

10 

3.6 

Do. 

. 

8,244 

.do. 



7 

.25 

Atlantic Refining 








Co. and American 








Oil Works. 

Towanda. 

4,663 

.do. 


8 

11 

3 

Atlantic Refining 








Co. 





71 

10 

2. .5 

Do. 


7)670 


. 

7 

9 

2 





9 

12 

3 



2,644 



9i 

12 

2.25 







Co. 


2,9.61 



81 

10 

1.5 



9,524 



8 

10 

2 



1)909 



71 

10 

2.6 








Co. 


RHODE ISLAND. 




1 

10 

15 

4 






91 

12 

2.76 

Do. 


18) 167 

.do. 



12 

2.76 

Do. 


•)' 77fi 




12 

2.60 

Do. 





91 

13 

S.50 

Do. 


2,977 



91 

12 

2.60 

Do. 


89)^ 



9| 

12 

2.26 

Do. 


175)597 



91 

12 

2.76 

1)0. 

Do. 

176)697 



91 

12 

2.75 

Do. 

Prudence. 




11 

1.75 

Do. 

Valley Falls. 




91 

12 

2.76 

Do. 

wakeiiew 




9^ 

11 

2 

Do. 

Warren.. 

5,168 



91 

12 

2.26 

Do. 

Westerly. 

7,541 



81 

11 

2.60 

Do. 

WIckfoid. 



81 

18 

4.25 

Do. 


762-62 


1 Includes chai^ for barrel. 
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INDU8TBIAL COMMISSION:—TBIJSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 


Table l.— WliokmU and reiad prices of ilhmnnaima oil {IGO-demee test or less, the 
common lower (frade^ unless indiccUed) —Continuea. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Town. 


PopnlH- Shipping point, 
tion,1900. when stated. 


Freight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 



Whole¬ 
sale 
I price 
per 

gallon. 


Retail 
price 
I per 
gallon. 


Excess 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 


price, 

freight 

de¬ 

ducted, 

S er 
Ion. 


Maker. 


Anderson. 
Beaufort.. 
('olumbia. 


5,498 

4,110 

21,108 


Delivered 

.do_ 

.do.... 


Qnts. 

lU 

124 

10 


CHiIk. 

15 

14 

124 


Edgefield. 

Florence 


1,775 

4,«7 


I Augusta, Ga 
1 Delivered.. 


2.16 


815 

11 


20 

16 


Cents. 

8.5 Standard Oil Co. 

1.6 Do. 

2.6 Standard and Red 

•‘C” Oil Co.» 

2.84 Standard Oil Co. 

4 Do. 


Greenville. 

Mount ricHsant. 

Newberry. 

Facolct. 


11,860 

2,252 

4,607 

365 


.do.. 

Charleston. * .6 

Delivered.. 

.do.. 


124 

18 

114 

124 


14 1.6 

15 1.4 

15 3.5 

20 7.6 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Pelzer. 

Rock Hill.... 
Spartanburg.. 
Walhalla..... 


5,485 

11,395 

1,307 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


12 

104 

114 

13 


15 3 

15 2.6 

15 3.5 

20 7 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 



3;49S 



18 

26 

7 



’961 



13 

18 

5 

Do. 


2,550 



11 

15 

4 

Do. 


lOi 266 



104 

15 

4.5 ! 

Do. 

Do. 

10,266 



104 

13 

2.5 

Do. 


1^166 



19 

25 

6 

Do. 

Vankton. 

4 ; 125 

.do.! 


13 

20 

7 : 

! 

Do. 


TENNF-SSEK. 






124 

16 

2.5 



1,849 



14 

18 

4 

Do. 


665 



134 

17 

3.5 

Do. 

Bolivar. 

1,035 

.«lo. 


l.H 

20 

4.5 

Do. 


9,431 




12 

2 

Do. 


6,052 



134 

18 

4.5 

Do. 


3,647 


* 

134 

16 

2.5 

Do. 


14,611 



104 

124 

2 

Do. 


854 



114 

15 

3.5 

Do. 


548 


1 

12 

18 

5 

Do. 





12 

15 

3 

Do. 

Do . 

32i^7 



11 

124 

1.5 

Do. 


82i 637 

.do. 


124 

14 

1.6 

Do. 

. 

ft>a 



154 

17 

1.6 

r Do. 





n54 

18 

2.5 

Do. 


1,980 



16 

18 

2 

Do. 




15 

20 

5 

Do. 





134 

18 

4.5 

Do. 

Trenton. 

2 ; 328 



13 

20 

7 

Do. 


TEXAS. 



1,442 



14 

17 

8 



957 



13.5 

17 

8.5 

Do. 





12.6 

15 

2.6 

Do. 


2,600 



13 

17 

4 

Do. 

Brackettvllle.... 

Spolford,Tex. 

.66 

15 

26 

9.84 

Do. 


1 Controlled by Standard Oil Co. * 

» May be higher grade—only one reported—or Includes charge for barrel. 
*Gorr^poDaent says this is 120-(legree oil *'and no good.” 





















































































WHOLESALE AND BETAIL PRICES, 
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Table I. — Wholesale and retail jmces of illuminaling oil {UO^degree lest or lese^ the 
common lower grades unless indkaied) —Continued. 

T£XAS-><k>utinued. 



^Higher grade; also sells Brilliant. 

^Eupion oil; said to test 160^. Brilliant, the more commoulf reported grade lu this state Is said 
toUwtilOo. * i~ P 

^I’oMHlblf hi^rher grade; only one reported. 




















822 INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS, 


Table I.— Wholesale at\d retail prices of illumimiing oU {150~degree test or less^ the 
comTiwn lofwer gradCy wdess indtcafea—Continuea. 

UTAH. 


Town. 

Popul*- 

Uon,1900. 

Shipping i>oint, 
when stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
per 

gallon. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

* 

Excess 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

fr^ht 

de¬ 

ducted, 

per 

gallon. 

Maker. 




Cents. 

Cents. 

CciUs. 

ttoito. 



2,869 


.9 

21 

24 

9 1 



1,584 



21 

25 

4 

Do. 


li708 



20 

26 

5 

Do. 

Uhl. 

2,719 



21 

26 

1 

Do. 


2,372 



21 

25 

4 


Park City. 

3,759 



22 

36 

13 



2^460 



21 

2:1 

2 

Do. 


6 il86 



20 



Do. 


53,631 

.do. 


20 

23 

3 

Do. 


li494 


1.56 

21 

26 

2.44 

Do. 


2,736 



20 

25 

6 

Do. 

Springville_ 

8,422 



20 

26 

6 

Do. 


VERMONT. 


Barton Landing. 
Bellows Falls.... 

1,050 

4,3.37 

l,'6ll 

614 

297 

1,334 

3,817 

1,897 

6,266 

1,262 

1,874 

1,508 

1,540 

1,427 

Boston, Moss. 

ij 











.9 




.do. 


















.do. 



11,499 




6,‘.519 



Do. 

6,239 




'500 


.44 


1,168 




li666 




1,284 


1 





St 

13 

3.6 

Leonard & Ellia^ 

Hi 

10 

1.6 

Standard Oil Co. 

lU 

13i 

2.25 

Do. 

10 

14 

4 

Do. 

Hi 

14 

5.6 

American Oil Works. 

7i 

12 

3.0 

Shtndard Oil Co. 

Hi 

13 

3.6 

Do. 

ili 

14 

4.5 

Do. 

■Ji 

14 

4.6 

Do. 

9t 

13 

3.5 


10 

14 


Standard and Amer¬ 
ican Oil Co. 

9i 

13 

3.6 

Standard Oil Co. 

121 

15 

2 . .6 

Do. 

11 

13 

2 

Do. 

H 

10 

2 

Do. 

91 

12 

2.5 

Do. 

91 

13 

3.6 

Do. 

10 

15 

4.56 

Do. 

9} 

12 

2.26 

Do. 

Hi 

15 

3.76 

Standard Oi 1 Co. and 
Independent Kef. 
Co. 

10 

12 

1 

Independent Ref.Co. 


VIRGINIA. 


Buena Vista. 

Danville. 

Farmville. 

Fredericksburg.. 
Hampton. 


Leesbuig. 

Luray. 

Lynchburg. 

Marlon. 

Newport News.. 

Norfolk. 

Petersburg. 

Poftamouth. 


2,388 

16,520 

2,471 

6,068 





.do. 




S;441 

Baltimore, Md.... 

i 

1,613 

1,147 

18,891 

2,095 

19,635 

46,624 

21,810 











.do. 


17,427 




10 

14 

4 

Standard Oil Co. 

94 

124 

8 

Do. 

10 

124 

2.6 

Do. 

HI 

10 

1.26 

Do. 

91 

12 

1.75 

Southern Oil an<i 
Supply Co. 

9 

12 

3 

Standard Oil Co. 

9 

12 

8 

Do. 

11 

16 

4 

Do. 

9 

12 

3 

Do. 

94 

13 

8.6 

Do. 

9 

12 

8 

Do. 

10 

12 

2 

Do. 

9f 

12 

2.25 

Do. 


>This company Is controlled by the Staiulanl Oil 
* Probably wholesale dealers. 





















































































































WHOLESALE AND REIAIL PBICE8. 


Taiw^k I.— Wholemle mid retail prices of illuminaiing oil (]60-degree test or the 
common lower gradcy unless indicatea) —Continued. 

VIBGINIA-Continucil. 


Town. 

Pupiila- 1 
tionjm, 

Shipping point, 
wlieii stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
per 

gallon., 

i 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

t^r 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excess 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

m;lght 

de- 

duet«.*d, 

per 

gallon. 

Maker. 


8.% 050 

1 8.5,0.50 

ri, Ifil 


Cents. 

(Ynls. 

Of 

16 

6 

10 

(^mts. 

.26 

4 

1 

2 

Standard Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. and 
Southern Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Do. 

.do.! 


Wineheater. 

1 


8 


WASHINGTON, 





1 

131 

17 

3.25 



l’.592 


1 

131 

18 

3.25 

Do. 


r.ooo 


131 

20 

5.50 

Do. 


7H1 1 


0. (52 

191 


4.88 

Do. 

Davenport. 

1,000 

..!..do. 

1.1 

191 : 

2.5 

4.1 

Do. 


1,787 1 



23i 1 

28 

4. .5 

Do. 




; 1 

151 1 

20 

4 

Do. 


.58-I 


1 * 

141 1 

20 

6.5 ; 

Do. 


1,104 



14 

20 

s 

Do. 

Olympia. 

4.0S2 ' 

.do. 

i 

1.5 

18 

1 

3 

Do. 

Port Townsend.. 1 

3,44.3 . 

1 Seattle. 

1 

131 1 

20 i 

5.6 

Do. 


1,308 



21 ! 

25 1 

4 

Do. 


80,071 

1_d«... . 

131 

17 , 

3.5 

Do. 

Snohomish. 

2 ; 101 

' SeJittle. 

' ij 

ISJ 

20 

5 

Do. 


.36,848 , 



20 

25 1 


Do. 

Do. 

tt6,H4K 1 


191 

25 1 

6.5 ! 

Do. 


,37,714 1 


131 

18 1 

4.6 

Do. 

Do. 

37,714 


131 

18 : 

4.5 

Do. 


WKST VIRGINIA. 




Clarksburg . 

4,050 

.Sln^pherdstown , 

1,184 

Wellsbnrg. 

2.688 

Weston. 

2,500 

Wheeling. 

38,878 


Hclimol 

.(io... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 


91 , 

14 

1 

4.25 

Atlantic Ref.Oo.2 

8 J ! 

12 

3.50 

Do. 

8 

10 

2 

Standard Oil Co. 

7 

10 

3 

Freedom Oil (^o. 

«l 

11 

2.2.5 

Atlantic Ref. Co. 

9 

10 

1 

1 

Do. 

1 


WISCONSIN. 



15,086 



8| 

11 

2.25 



II 273 



91 

12 

2.60 

Do. 


i;493 



9} 

14 

4.26 

Do. 




3101 

12 

1.25 

Do. 

Beloit. 




8 

12 

4 

Do. 


4,489 

.do. 



10 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

4 ! 489 



8 

10 

2 

Do. 


1,938 



H 

12 

2.50 

Do. 

Burlington__ 

2 ; 526 


. 

7 

9 

2 

Do. 


1,626 



9 

10 

1 

Do. 


1,460 

Hr, . 


8 

10 

2 

Do. 





9k 

18 

3.50 

1)0. 


2^244 



8| 

11 

2.25 

Do. 

Eikhom.. 

1,731 



8 

10 

2 

Do. 

Klroy. 

1,685 

.do. 


9 

10 

1 

Do. 


* "A (!iit rate l»etween oil compani(»; has boon selling at Iland lOoeiita.” Reiwrt of correspondent 
JThis Is controlled by tho StandaM Oil Company. 

”Forfection*Ht standard grade. 











































































































824 INDUSTBIAI. OOMMISSIOIf:—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS, 

Tablb I .—Wholesale and retail prim of illmninaiing oil (ISO-degree test or /m, the 
comimn lower grade^ unless indiajled) —Continued. 

WISCONSIN-Continued. 


Tiiwii. 


Popula¬ 
tion, 1900.1 


Shli 


Ipping point, 
fienNtatvd. 


Qrand Kapldt*... 

Green Bay. 

Hartford. 

Horleon. 

Hudson.! 


4,493 

18,684 

1,632 

1,376 

3,2fi9 


Delivered . 

_do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 


Freight 
rate, if 
||wiid by 
dealer. 


gal 


per 

illon. 


OmU. 


Janesville 
Keuoaha.. 
Lancaster 
Madison.. 
Mauston.. 


13,185 

11,606 

2,403 

19,164 

1,718 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Marinette. 

Menoinonie. 

Milwaukee.I 

Do. 

Mineral Point... 


16,195 
5,655 
285,315 
285,315 
2,991 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Necedah. 

Oconto. 

Onalaska.I 

Prairie du(3hien.' 
Princeton. 


1,209 

5,646 

1,368 

3,232 

1,202 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Rec<lsburg. 

Richland Center.! 

RIpon.j 

River Falls.i 

Shawano. 


2,226 

2,321 

.3,818 

2,008 

1,863 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Sheboygan ... 
Sturgeon Bay. 

Waupuu. 

Wausau. 

West Superior 


1,301 

3,372 

8,185 

12,354 


.do. 

Milwaukee 

_do. 

Delivere<i . 
.do. 


0.7 

1.76 


Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Excen 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

^ight 

de¬ 

ducted, 

per 

gallon. 

Maker. 


OiiU. 

Cents. 



12 

2.25 

Standard Uil Co. 


11 

2.26 

Do. 


10 

1.26 

Do. 

8 t 

11 

2.13 

Do. 

im 

14 

3.6 

Do. 

8 

12 

1 

Do. 

8 

10 

2 

Do. 

94 

124 

3 

Do. 

8 

10 

2 

Do. 

10 

13 

3 

Do. 

91 

13 

3.25 

Do. 

94 

13 

3.50 

Do. 

81 

9 

.50 

Do. 

8 

10 

2 

Do. 

94 

12 

2.50 

Do. 

94 

12 

2.60 

Do. 

94 

124 

3 

Do. 

94 

12 

2.50 

Do. 

94 

11 

1.60 

Do. 

91 

12 

2.76 

Do. 

»4 

10 

1.25 

Do. 

94 

12 

2.60 

Do. 

8 

10 

2 

Do. 

10 

14 

4 

Do. 

94 

12 

2.60 

Do. 

84 

11 

2.76 

Do. 

104 

14 

2.8 

Do. 

9 

12 

1.24 

Do. 

94 

12 

2.60 

Do. 

7 

12 

5 

Do. 


WYOMING. 


Carbon. 

634 

Cheyenne . 

.3.0 

16 

.30 

1U.4 

Standard Oil Co. and 








Continental Oil 


14,087 



16 





8,207 



19 

22 * 

3 5 


Do. 



IB 

26’ 




4,^ 







Sheridan . 

1,559 



20 

26 


Do. 


^This company Is controlled by tlie Standard Oil Company. 





































































































Table ll.—WhokmU and reUtU prices of gramdaied mgar. 
ALABAMA. 


Town. 

! 

\ I’opula- 
,lion, 1900 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Frelgh 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer, 
perewt 

a-nts. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

Outs. 

5| 

51 

61 

5J 

6} 

Anniston. 

1 9,695 

1 6,858 

1,132 

3,114 

3,275 

1,277 

6,478 

4,282 


Bessemer. 

Columbia. 

New Orleans. 

'2^Z 

Decatur. 


24 

36 

42 

21 



Evergreen. 


Florence. 

Gadsden. 


Gate CItv. 



Girard. 

3,840 

.do.... 



Huntsville. 

8,068 

New Orleans. 

22 

H 

Livingston. 

861 




Luverno. 

731 



k 

Madison. 

412 



Montgomery .... 

30,346 

New Orleans. 

18 

It 

New Decatur_ 

4.437 

Memphis. 

17 

H 

Oxford. 

1,372 




Omrk. 

1,570 



6.95 

Pratt City. 

3,485 



5i 

Sm'cessof. 





Troy. 

4,097 




Tuscaloosa. 

5,094 

New Orleans. 

20 

S* 

York Station .... 

528 

_do. 

22 

6 


Rcluil 

price 

l>er 

pound. 


Kxcew) 
ofretail 
above 
whole* 
sale 

price, i Maker, 
freight 
de* ! 
ducted,: 

per I 
pound., 


(Milts. 

t'i 

7i 


6 

7 


Cents. • 

0.76 

‘i.ai American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

1.375 Do. 

.60 Do. 

.U 


7 ; .5K Do. 

6} . 79 Do. 

6| .66 : Do. 

7 1.26 ■ 

7 1.50 




6| 


(> 

6 

6i 

7f 

6i 

6i 

6| 


. Do. 

1.57 , Do. 

.89 ' 

.48 1 

.27 Henderson Sugar 
I Ref. (>». 

.205 ‘ American SugarItcf. 

. Co. 


.625 , 
.65 j 
1.75 
1.125 


Do. 

Do. 


1.15 : Franklin Sugar Re* 
I l1nery.3 

.5:13 ! nendoraon Sugar 
Kef. Co. 

.5:1 American Sugar Kef. 
Co. 


ARKANSAS. . 


Benton. 

Bentouville 

Rerryvlllc.. 
Brinkley... 
CarliHlc. 

Conway .... 

Devall Bluff 

Fayetteville 
Fordyce.... 
Fort Smith. 

Do. 

Greenwood. 

Guidon. 

Helena. 

Hope. 


898 

hm 

551 

1,648 

212 

2,003 

605 

4,061 

1,710 

11,687 

11,687 

491 

1,046 

5,560 

1,644 


Little Rock. 

Delivered. 

ISurckaSpringfl... 

Memphis. 

Little Rook. 

New Orleans. 

Little Roc^k and 
Memphis. 

New Orleans. 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.do. 

Fort Smith. 

Delivered.. 

New Orleans. 

Delivered. 


14 

•'■'1 

7.14 

.90 


5.65 

6 

.,35 

16 

61 

n 

6.66 

1.21 

16 

6» 

1 

30 

5 

n 

1.09 

20 

5A 

H 


20 

6t 


1.21 

30 

5A 



48 





6A 


.90 


5.62 


1.38 

i2 

6.65 


.89 


6ft 


1.34 

io 

6.16 

6 

.76 


5A 

7 

1.2 


American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 


Henderson sugar 
Ref. Co. 

American Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

Do, 

Do. 


Henderson Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

American SugurRef. 
Co. 


•This company Is a branch of the American Sugar Kcflning Co. 


826 

















































































826 INDUSTBIAI, commission:—TRUSTS ANl> COMBINATIONS. 

Table II.— Wholesale and retail prices of granuUxted ff/agar — Continued. 
ARKANSAS-^Continued. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1600 

Shipping point, 
wnen stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer, 
percwl. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

lamnd. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 




Oentn. 



Hot Springs. 

9,973 

Memphis. 

32 

5A 

6J 

Do. 

9,973 





Do. 

9|973 





Do. 

9,973 






4 ; .508 



5* 


Little Rock. 

38,307 




Do. 

38,807 






951 






1,582 





Marianna . 

1,707 

.do. 

23 

'6 

L5.45 

Mammoth Sp'g.. 

717 





Nashville. 

928 





Ikiragould. 

.‘1,324 


2:1 


61 

Prescott. 

2,005 





Siloam Springs.. 

i;708 


30 


6. ti6 

II 

1,251 

4,914 

Fort Smith. 

14 


7i 

Warren. 

954 

New Orleans. 

42 

6 

7 



OciUs. 

0.63 

1.26 

.55 

.25 

.75 

.4 

1.26 

1.27 

.02 


.22 

.70 


.65 


.95 

.66 

1.46 

1.50 


Maker. 


American Sugar Kef. 
(k). 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


American and Hen* 
derson Sugar Ref. 
Cos. 

Do. 

American Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

Henderson Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

American Sugar Ref. 
(k). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


California. 


Alameda. 

16,464 

San Francisco.... 

5 

Bakersfield. 

4,8.36 

.do. 

68 

Do. 

4,836 

.do. 

73 


2,640 



Coltisa. 

1,441 

Sacramento and 

20 



San Francisco. 


Coronado. 

935 



Eureka. 

7,327 

San Francisco.... 

' 5 

Do. 

7,827 



Femdale. 

’846 

San Franclfico.... 

22t 


12,470 



Grass Valley. 

4,719 

Sacramento. 

40 








81 

Los Angeles. 

102,479 


Do... 

102,479 



Marysville. 

3,497 

San Francisco.... 

15 

Mendocino City. 




National City.... 

1,086 

San Diego. 

5 


G6,9(X1 




654 




9,117 



Do. 

91117 



Piacervllle. 

1,748 



Pleasanton. 

1,100 

San'Francisco.... 

9 

Sacramento. 

29,282 

Delivered. 



5.42 

5f 


5 I 

.5. .55 I 

' 

! 

c : 




6| 

5.59 

36.17 
6 

5.66 

61 

5.65 


Si 

7 

7 

7 


61 

6 

n 

7 

64 

n 

7 

5.85 


61 


6 



.45 

Western Sugar Refin¬ 
ery* (Sprcckels). 

.15 

.52 

Do. 

.76 

Western Sugar Re¬ 
finery. 

Lai 

Do. 

.5 

Do. 

.4 > 

Do. 

i.u 

Do. 

1.175 

.25 

Do. 

1.45 

Western Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

1.16 

Do. 

.21 

^ Do. 

.35 

Do. 

.33 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

.7 

Western Su^^r Ref. 
Co. 

.88 

Do. 

.4 

Do. 

.35 

Do. 

.17 

Do. 

.41 

.93 

Do. 

.65 

Do. 

.04 

Do. 

Do. 


I Wholesale dealer. 

•Thin comtAny Is controlled by the Amcrimn Sugar Refining Company. 
*GompareLm Angeles price above. 

























































































WHOLESALE AUD RETAIL PRICES. 827 

Tablk ll.— WhokmU and retail prutee of granulated Continue*). 


CALIFORNIA—Continued. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 19UU. 

Shipping point, 

■ when stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
I>ald by 
dealer, 
perewt. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

Retail 

I)ri{v 

IH.*r 

pound. 

Kxccas 
of retail 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
iu*lee, 
Ireight 

de¬ 

ducted, 

per 

pound. 

Maker. 








Sacramento. 

29,282 


Cents. 

10 

Cents. 

1 5J 

CenU. 

•-.ft 

Cents. 

0.tf> 

We.stem Sugar Kef. 

SanJ(»e. 

21,500 

1 3,878 


San Kafael .... 
Itlalio. 



r>. 6.'> 

61 

6.66 

.1 

! Do. 




a 

6.65 


Do. 

8»n rranciseo... 

342,V>ili 




.46 

Do. 

Do. 

342,782 





Do. 


ii FrnncLsco_ 

.35 

6.76 


Do. 

Snnfe, Rosa. 

6i67:( 
17, .506 
7,965 

2,470 , 
8,08.5 . 
2,886 . 

5.56 

61 

61 

G 

.86 

.25 

Do. 

V« jo. 


n 

6.55 

6 

.875 

Do. 

Ventura. 


WJ i 

5.55 


.3 

Do. 

Do 

Woodland. 

.39 i 
22J ' 

6.65 

61 

.31 

Do. 





.225 

1)0. 


COLORADO. 


Boulder 


6,150 


Denver 


10 


Buena Vista.. 
Central City., 

Denver. 

Fort Collim.. 


1,006 

.%114 


Delivered. 

D uver. 33 

J'tuvered. 

Denver. 32 


Golden. 

Greeley. 

La Junta... 

Las Animas 


2,152 

3, 

2,51.1 

1,192 


.do 

I .do_ 

Delivered 

I^a Junta 


10 

15 


15 


6 

0} 

6 

6 

6 


5.86 


CONNKCTICIIT. 


8) 

.56 

Western Sugar Ref. 
(k). * 

7* 

.8 

Do. 

7 

67 

Do. 

6 

61 

0 

— .02 

Do. 

6} 

.40 

Do. 

S* 

.38 

Do. 

7 

1 

American Beet Su- 

n 

1.14 

S&rCo. 

Aniansaa Valley Su¬ 
gar Beet Co. 


Bristol. 

Bridgeport. 

Brooklyn... 
Danbury... 

Greenwich . 


Meriden. 

Do. 

Milford. 

Mystic. 

New Britain, 


Do., 


North Orosvenor 
dale. 

Norwich. 

Seymour. 


Sharon. 


South Manches- 
« ter. 

Southport.. 

Stafford Springs., 
Stamford r...r... 


6,268 

70,996 

2,368 

16,637 

2,420 

24,296 

24,296 

3,783 


25,998 

25,998 


Delivered . 
New York. 


Providence., 
New York.., 


..do. 


Delivered 
....do.... 
Now York 
Deliver 
....do.... 


New Haven. 
Boston. 


17,251 

3,541 

DoltTOied .. 
Now Haven 

1,982 

New York.. 





2,460 

15,997 

Delivered .. 



10 

12 


5.39 ! 
5.81 I 

6.63 ^ 
5t I 


5.62 
6.37 
6.52 
6.73 
6.39 


61 

H 

6^ 

51 

6| 

a 


61 

.86 


«i 

.83 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

H 

.79 

Standard Sugar Co. * 

6 

.4 

A merican Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

6 

.584 

Do. 

6) 

1.005 

Do. 

7 

1.63 


m 

.83 

Do. 


.52 

Do. 

6) 

l.ll 

Mollenhaucr Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

6 

1 .65 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

6) 

.63 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co,» 

6 

.7 

Boston Ref.Co.) 

61f 

.89 

Ainerlcau Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

6 

.34 

6) 

.315 

Do. 

8J 

.67 


6) 

.66 


6 

.75 

Do. 

gar Retining Company. 






















































































828 INDUSTRIAL commission:—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 

Table II .—Wholemle and retail prices of grcmiilaled sugar —Continued. 
CONNECTICUT—ConUnued. 



atonington.j 2,278 Delivered. 

Stnitford.! 3,057 New York. 

TUftvllle. I . Delivered . 


Waterbury.i 47, i 


Cents. Cents. Cents. Gents. 
. 5.01 61 0.61 


New York.. 5* 


0.61 AiuericanSu^Ref. 
Co. 

61 .96 

61 .8 Standard Sugar Re¬ 

finery. * 

5| .25 AmericanSumrRef. 

Co. and Arbuckle 
Bitw. 


DELAWARE. 


Camden. 

536 

Philadelphia. 

61 

61 

6 

: .68 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.» 

Delaware Clty...i 

1,132 

.do. 

8 

if’ 

61 

.61 

Do. 

Frederica.! 

706 

.do. 

8 

7 

1 

Do. 

Oeorgetown. 

1,658 

Wilmington. 

24 

51 

7 

1.25 

Do. 

Lewes. i 

2,259 

Delivers. 


5ft 

6 

.3 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Wilmington.; 

1 70, aw 



6.33 

6 

.67 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 



Augusta.... 

Bamesville. 

Beulah. 

Brunswick . 

Columbus.. 

Conyers..... 
Cutnbert... 

Dublin.. 

Eastman .... 

Fitzgerald... 


New York and 33 
New Orleans. 

Delivered. 

New York. 46 

Delivered.. 

.do. 


Hartwell. 
Macon.... 


Madison. 

MUledgevtile....! 

iTfals 


51 61 .296 ^ericanSugorRef. 

5.85 6i 1.40 Do. 

5/^ 61 .44 Do. 

61 7 .75 Do. 

^ 61 .76 NewYorkSugarRci. 

51 6 .25 AmericanSugarUef. 

€k>. 

51 61 .48 

6.66 61 .60 Do. 

5A 6 .70 Da 

5} 61 .76 

6 61 .76 Franklin Refinery 

and American Su¬ 
gar Bef. Co. 

28,272 .do... ,6.67 6 .88 AmerlcanSugarBei- 

1,992 Atlanta. 121 5| 61 .60 Do. 

4,219 Delivered .. 6| 6| Do. 

company is controlled by the American Sugar Refining company. 


Atlanta.... 
Delivered . 

.do. 

.do..... 
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WH0LK8ALE AND RETAIL PRICE8. 


Tabi,r II.— Wholesale and retail prices of granulated Continued. 

GEORGIA—Continued. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
whcTi 8tatcd. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer, 
perewt. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

1 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of retail 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 
de¬ 
ducted, 
per 

pound. 

Maker. 




VenU. 

Cent*. 

Cent*. 

dent*. 


Newnan. 

3,654 

Atlanta. 

13 

61 

6* 

0.62 

Henderson Sugar 
Refinery. 

Sparta.i 


Augusta or Macon 

25 

5.65 

7 

1.10 

American Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

'DiouiaHVilie.j 

6,322 

New York. 

6U 

5« 

6} , 

.38 

Tifton. 



81 

64 

7 

1.19 


Woodbury. 

566 j 

269 

Macon. 

21 

H 

6 

, 

8 ' 

.51 

2 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

WayncHboro. 

2,030 1 

Delivered. 


6.39 

7 I 

1.61 

McCahan Sugar Re¬ 
finery. 


IDAHO. 


Caldwell. 

997 

Sjin Fmncisco.... 

109 

(’oeur d’Alene... 

508 

Spokane. 

14 


731 




390 


100 

Idaho Falls. 

1,2ti2 

Suit Lake City.... 

50 


2,484 



Salmon City. 

898 

San Francisco.... 

226 


2,278 


42 





H 

7i 

.91 

Western Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 

6di 

M 

.21 

Western Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Washing¬ 
ton Sugar Rclln- 

6} 

7 

.75 

Western Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

01 

8 

.50 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

61 

7f 

.39 

Lehl Sugar Factory. 


7 

.50 


5.85 

9 

1.40 

Western Sugar Kef. 
Co.* 

w 

7 

.08 , 

Do. 


ILLINOIS. 


Amboy.... 

Ashland... 
Astoria.... 
Bamngton 


Bellevlllo, 


Bemcnt 


Hlooroin^n.... 
Bmcevllle. 

BunkerbUl. 

(Jairo. 

Do . 

Canton.. 

Carml. 

("arroUton. 

<’entraHa. 

ChaUworth. 


1,826 

1,201 

1,684 

1,162 


17,484 

1,4H4 


28,280 

1,669 


1,279 

12,566 

12,606 

5,664 


2,939 

2,865 


6,721 

1,038 




5.62 

6 

.38 



5.62 

6i 

.63 

.do. 


6.82 

.74 

.do. 


6 | 


.65 

St. rA>u{8. 

10 

5.56 

Oi 

.60 

Chicago. 

17 

6.91 

1 

.92 



6,75 

6 

.25 



6.66 

6 

.34 

St Louis. 

13 

5.85 

6i 

.77 

_do. 

Hi 

6i 

6 

.36 



6.28 

51 

.60 



5,83 

61 

.42 



5.89 



Chicago. 

17 

5.46 

6 

.37 



6.53 

51 

.97 



6.83 


.42 






American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

American Sumr Ref. 
C(». and Mollen- 
hauer Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Franklin 
Sugar Refinery.* 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 


Do. 

Franklin S<igar Re¬ 
finery.* 

American Sugar Kef. 
Co. 


American Sugar Ref. 
Go. and Mollen- 
hauer Sugar liot 
Co. 


iHilg company is controlled by the American Sugar Refining Company. 






















































880 INDUSTBIAL commission:—^TBUSTS ANO COMBINATIONS, 


Taiilk II. —Wholemle <irul relail prices of gtanulaied Continued. 

I LLINOIS—Gontinued. 


Town. 

Popula* 

tion,1900 

' Stiipping point, 
when NtaUKl. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
<lcaler, 
percwt. 




Omta. 


1,612 




1,698,675 



Do . 

1,698,575 



Do . 

Ij 698^575 



Do. 

1,698,675 



Do. 

1,698’575 



Do. 

i; 698)576 

.do. 


Do. 

1,698,675 



Do . 

1)698)676 


10 


1,699 


8.27 


2)607 




1,197 


7 


16)364 




1,304 




4,353 


10 


l,12t 



Edwardsvllle.... 

4.157 

St. U>u1m. 

10 


3,774 


15 


1)661 




1,047 


14 


18,607 




2,446 


10.15 


1)140 




1,948 


17 


1,085 


13 


l)086 




1,404 



HllIsboTo. 

1)937 




3,823 




15,078 

.do. 


JerseyviUe. 

.3,517 

Alton and St. 

8.'27 


6,382 



Kinmundy. 

1,221 

Chicago and Terre 

17 



RauU^ 



1,601 




1,812 


8 


2)504 



Marino. 

'666 

St.Loola.r^,,-.- 

12 

Marion. 

2,610 

2,559 

.. 

15 

Mattoon. 

9,622 



Monmouth. 

7,400 

Burlington, Iowa. 

9.58 


4,311 



Milford. 

1)077 


124 

liluonk. 

2,515 

Chicago and 

9 



Pwria. 



Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of retail 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, , 
ireigltt 
de¬ 
ducted, 
per 1 
pound. 

Maker. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1 

5.86 


0.39 

.28 

American Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

Do. 

6.47 , 

G 

.53 


5.47 

6 

.63 

1)0. 

6.47 

51 

.03 

Do. 

6.72 

6 1 

.28 

Do. 

6.17, 

51 

.03 i 


6.r2 

6 

.18 

Do. 

5.85 

»i 

.31 

Do. 

61 

61 

.38 

Mollenhaner Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

5.S5 

6 

.57 

j 

6.47 

5H 

.41 

1 American Sugar Kef. 

1 Co. 

5.88 

51 

.62 


5.35 

61 

.99 


6.61 

61 

.89 

Do. 

5.65 

61 

.50 

Do. 

5.51 

6 

.31 


5.85 

61 

.40 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Franklin 
Sugar Refinery.' 


61 

.48 


5ft 

61 

.40 

American Sugar Ref. 
(k>. 

5.59 

6 

.41 

Do. 

5.89 

7 

1.11 


6.92 

f) 

-.06 


5.35 

61 

.77 

Do. 

5.59 

61 

1.16 

Do. 

5.87 

61 

.88 

Do. 

5.35 

G.85 

1 


6{ 

51 

.126 

Do. 

6ft 

61 

.45 

•American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Franklin 
Sugar Refinery.' 

61 

51 

.17 


6.68 

61 

.62 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Arbuckle 
Brc«. 

5* 

6| 

1.17 


6A 

5(1 

.01 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

5.65 

61 

.94 


5.63 

6} 

.62 



61 

.68 


61 

7 

1.86 

Do. 

6i 

6 

.26 

American Sug^r Ref. 
Co. and Franklin 
Sugar Refinery.' 

6.89 

6H 

».01 

Franklin Sugar Re¬ 
finery.' 

5.87 

6 

.02 

American Suj^r Ref. 
Co. 

5.87 

61 

.88 


6.69 

i 4 

.63 

Do. 

5i67 

6.25 

.24 

Do. 


iTIiIn company is c<>iitn)ll(Nl by Amcricuti Hugor Kef. (^. 



























































































WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES. 831 

Tablk II.— W/tototofe and retail prkes of granultUed /fUj/rti^IJontinueil. 
ILLINOIS—Contiimed. 


Town. 


MorriBQQ. 

Mount Carroll. 
Mound City ... 

Naperville. 

Nauvoo. 


Ouarga. 
Oregon. 


Pwria... 
Peotonc. 


Savanna.... 
Sumner .... 
Taylorville. 


Upper Alton. 
Vandalia_ 


Virden . 


Virginia.. 

Warren... 
Warsaw .. 
Wheaton. 


Whitehall. 
Wilmette.. 


Woodstock. 

Wyoming... 

Yorkville... 


2,308 


10,588 


2,373 

2,666 


2,280 


1,600 

1,827 

2,835 

2,846 


2,030 

2,800 


1,277 

418 


k- Shipping point, 
•0. when stated. 

Frelgh 
rote, 
when 
paid b 
dealer 
perewt 

Whole- 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 

17 

Cents. 

6ft 



14 




.do. 


6.68 



■SI. 

6.58 

6i 

5.69 

5.85 

6.61 

6.79 

6ft 

.do. 







10.55 




Terre Haute. 

19 

Delivered. 


5.87 





5.62 

5.66 

5.56 

5i 

5.86 

6.58 








11 

Delivered. 


11.28 




Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


OfHtiS. 


61 

6 

6.08 

6| 


6i 

6 

n 

6 


5.62 

6 


6J 

6 


r>l? 


6 

6| 


Excess 
[of retail] 
above 
whole* 
sale 

price, I Maker, 
freight 
, de¬ 
ducted, 
per 

pound. I 
(’enlH. [ 

0.28 ' American Sugar Ref. 

o.av! %«. 

.51 i Do. 

.18 ' 


1.07 

.02 


.80 

.14 


1 ) 0 . 

American Stigar Ref. 
Co. and Mollen- 
hauer Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 


.36 1 Do. 

1.29 I Do. 

.89 ! American Sugar Ref. 
Co. an<l Franklin 
Sugar Refinery.' 


1.21 

.46 


.38 

1.5 


.84 

.35 


.4 

.71 


American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Mollen- 
hauer Ref. Co. 
American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

American Sugar Ref. 
(^. 1 . and Franklin 
Stigar Refinery.' 

American Sugar Ref. 
(To. 

American Sugar Ref. 
(To. and Mollen- 
haiier Sugar Ref. 
(To. 

A mttrican Sugar Ref. 
(To. 

Do. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Franklin 
Sugar Refinery.' 


INDIANA. 


Albion .... 

Alexandria. 

Angola 

Attica. 

Auburn .... 


Butesvllle. 
BedfoM... 


Bloomfieid 

Bourbon... 


Brazil.... 
Brooketon 
Butler.... 


.1 


1,824 

1,721 

2,141 

8,005 

8,396 

1,384 

6.115 

6.115 
1,588 
1,187 

7,786 

949 

2,068 


Toledo ... 

Delivered . 
Toledo .... 
Delivered. 
Toledo .... 

Cincinnati 
Delivered . 
Cincinnati 
Delivered . 
Chicago... 

Delivered . 
Chicago... 
Delivered . 


17 


14 

14' 


6.78 


6.78 

6.62 


6* 

6* 

6 

7 

6 * 


.60 

.65 

.11 

1.22 

.74 


American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1 % 


6 

6 

6 

7 

6i 


.50 

.67 

.49 

1.8S 

.65 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


18 


6.88 
6.71 
6.59 




Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


' This company is controlled by the American Sugar Ref. Co 






















































































882 INDUSTBIAL COMMISSION:—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 


Tablk II. •— Wholesale and retail prices of granulated sugar — Oontimied. 
INDIANA-Continued. 


Town. 


Cannelton... 

ChorlcHtown. 
Columbus... 


Connersvllle .... 
CrawfoTdsvlIle .. 
Crownpoint.. 
Delphi. 


Dublin . 


East Chicago ....i 


Edinburg.. 
Elwood... 
ffikhort... 


Fort Wayne. 

Do. 

Do. 

Crrcencastle . 
Creendeld... 


Popnla- 
Ition, 1900. 


Ureensburg. 
Hammond .. 


Do. 

Hartford City . 
Huntington... 


[ndianapolis .. 

Do. 

Do. 

feflersonville.. 


iCnightstown... 

Liawrencebu^ 

tfadison. 

Hichigau City. 
Middletown... 
Montlcello.... 


Mount Vernon.. 

^appanee. 

)ailand City... 

. 

Rpoontb. 

IIIMunond. 

Dq. 


2,882 

6,44B 


tockpcnt. 

ieymour. 

k>uth Bend .. 

1 Doubtful figure. 


2,188 

915 

8,130 

6,836 

6,649 

2,336 

2,136 

698 


1,820 

12,950 

16,184 

45,115 

45,115 

45,115 

8,661 

4.489 


6,034 


12,376 

12,376 

5,912 

9,491 

169,164 

169,164 

169,164 

10,774 


1,942 

4,826 

7,836 

1,485 

1,801 

2,107 


5,132 

2.208 

1,991 

1,236 

8,666 

18,226 

18,226 


Shipping iioint, 
when stated. 


Delivered . 
....do. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer, 
Ipercwt 


Oenia. 


..do. 


.....do. 

New York.... 
Delivered .... 
Indianapolis . 

Dellvere<l .... 


Chicago 

Indianapolis. 

Muncle. 

Toledo. 


Delivered .... 

....do. 

....do. 

Indianapolis . 
Delivered_ 


..do. 


Chicago... 

Delivered . 

....do. 

.....do. 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 


New York. 

Delivered . 

_do. 

....do. 

....do. 

.!..do. 


IndianapoUi. 
DeliveiM 
....do........ 

....do.,. 


.do. 

.do. 


....do. Jk. 


..do. 


..',.do. 


17 


Whole-! 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 

6.56 


5.52 

6.68 

61 

1 % 

6.54 

6.77 


8 6.46 

7 6.79 

16 6.78 


6.67 

6.72 

6.82 

16.16 

6.62 


6.56 


6.67 

6.J67 

6.73 

6.83 

6.67 

6.57 

6.58 
6.65 


6.58 

51 

5.86 

6.84 

6.81 

6.58 


51 

6.88 

6.98 

5.68 

5.88 

6.74 

6.49 


5.84 


5.6% 


Rctoifl 

price 

per 

pound. 


.Excesi, 
|of retail! 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, , 
freight! 
de- 

[dueted, 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 


6 

6fl 

61 

61 

61 

6 

61 

6i 

61 

6 

6 


Cents. 

0.45 


.16 

.?2 

.89 

.31 

.48 

.28 

.68 

M.70 

.48 


.83 

.62 

.42 

1.09 

.68 

.42 

.40 


Maker. 


.60 

.66 

.66 

.54 

.92 


.17 

1.02 

1.82 

.42 

.76 

.01 


.66 


.72 


American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Arbuckle 
Bros. 


American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Arbuckle 
Bros. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Arbuckle Bros. 
American Sugar Ref. 
(’ 0 . 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Arbuckle 
Bros. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Arbuckle Bros. 
Arbuckle Bros, and 
American Sugar 
. Ref. Co. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Arbuckle Bros. 
American Sugar Ref. 
O*. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Arbuckle 
Bros. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Boston 
Ref.Ca* 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Arbuckle 
Bros. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 


■This company is controlled by the American^ugar Ref. Cp. 




























































































WHOLESALE AND BETAIL PRICES. 


833 


Ta]jlr it.— Whokaale. and retail prices of granulated fuujar —(>>ntinueil. 


INDIANA-ContInned. 






j 


Kxcess 
of retail 


IViwn. 

Popula¬ 
tion. ]«J00. 

1 Shipping point, 
when states]. 

1 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
{taid by 
dealer, 
perewt. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

i 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

; above 
whole¬ 
sale 
j*rlco, 
freight 
de¬ 
ducted. 

i Maker. 

! 







per 

pound. 





Cent*. 

(Jtmts. 

OnU. 

Ccntn. 


Sullivan. 

8,118 

Delivered. 


6.61 

61 

' 0.64 



36,6T3 



6A, 

7 

1.40 


Tipton. 

3 ; 764 

Indianapolis. 

12 

& 

6J 

.82 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Valparaiso. 

6,280 

Delivered. 



6} 

.7^ 

Vincennes. 

10,240 



6.65 

6 

.46 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 







Co.> 

Do. 

10,249 

.do. 

1 

6.62 

! 

.63 1 

Ameri<;an Sngar Ref. 






Co. and Arbuekle 
Bros. 



Waba«h. 

8,618 



6.66 i 

6) 

.69 1 

American Sugar Rei 




1 


Co. 

Wlimmac. 

1,684 



6.61 1 

6 

.39 

Do. 

Winchester. 

3,706 



6.73 1 

6 

.27 

American Sn^ Ref. 
Co. and Mollen- 








haucr and Ar- 
buckle Bim 


IOWA. 


Atlantic. 

6,046 

Delivered. 


6 

6 


Franklin Su^r Re¬ 
finery. * 

Anita. 

986 

.do. 


6 

6f 

.6 


Aiidulxm. 

1,866 

.do. 


6.81 


.86 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Arbuekle 
Bros. 

Bellevnu. 

1,607 



5| 

01 

.58 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co and F^nklin 

Bloomfield. 

2,106 



»i 

6* 

.7.5 

Sugar Refinery * 
Am crican Sugar^f. 
Co. 

Boone.. 

8,«8ff 

Chicago. 

29 

6.71 



Do. 

Carroll. 

2,882 

Delivered. 


6.79 

6f 

.88 

Do. 

Cedar Rapids.... 

26,666 



6.89 

6 

.11 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and National 
Sugar Ref. Co. 

Do. 

26,656 



5.64 

1 

6 


1 American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 


6,256 



! 5.96 

6} 

.71 


1 

Clarinda.i 

3,276 



6.04 

6} 

.21 

Do. 

Clinton.. 

22,698 

Chicfwo. 


5.68 


.67 

Do. 

Do. 1 

22,698 

17 

6.58 

6 

i .25 

Do. 

Cresco. 

2,806 

Dellrered. 


6.71 

6^ 

1 .64 

Do. 

Davenport. 

35,264 

.do. 


5.85 

6 

.16 

i 

Decorah. 

8,246 

Cbicf^fo and Du- 
1 buque. 

at 

t.n 

6 

1 .04 


Denison. 

2,771 

I Delivered. 


a 

> 6* 

.46 

Do. 

Des Moines. 

62,139 



6 

.13 

Do. 

Do. 

62,189 



t.«e 

' 6 

.81 

I Franklin Sugar 
j ftnory.* 

Dubuque. 

36,297 

1 

.....do.. 


ti 

6 

.06 

American Sugar 
; Co. 

Kidon. 

1,850 

.do. 


6.69 


' .81 

Do. 

Klkader . 

1,821 

.do. 


4 6.94 


.81 

1 Franklin Sugar Ro- 

Fairfield. 

4,689 

7 . 

11 

6.(8 

1 

■ .46 

L'« 

finery.* 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Fort Madison.... 

9,278 

Ddivered. 





Do. 

OreeufleM. 

1,800 



ios 

1 of 

1 .64 1 



I This company Is controlled by the American Sugar Reftnlng Company. 


















































































834 INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—TRUSip AND COMBINATIONS. 


Tabi^b II.— Whokmle mid retail prices of granulated sugar —('ontiimed. 
IOWA— 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion. 1900. 

Hhiiiping point, 
when staUnl. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer, 
perewt. 




Outs. 

Qriswold. 

■ 900 

DeliveriMj. 


Humboldt. 

1,474 



Independence... 

3,6rs> 

.do. 


Indlanula. 

3,261 

.do. 


Iowa City 

7,987 

.do. 


Jefferson. 

2,f50l 

.do. 


Knoxville. 

3,131 

Chicago Hinl Des 

28 



Moines. 


Lansing. 

1,438 

Dubuque and i^ 

17 



Crosse. 


T rfinn 

1,906 

Ottumwa. 

lift 

T.yoriH . 

Delivered.. 

Malvern. 

1,166. 

.do. 


Manchester 

2,887 



Maplcton. 

1,099 



Maciuokcta 

3,777 

do ... 





Muscatine. 

11,073 

.do. 


Newton. 

3,682 

.do. 


OeUvi-ii). 

.6,142 

.do. 


OnnwH 

1,933 

.do. 


nMlrA.lnnK»i 

9,212 



Shenandoah. 

3,673 

.do. 


Aigniimey 

1,952 

Rock Island. 

u ’ 

Vinton.. 

3,499 

Deliver^. 


WAiiknn. 

2,163 









EXCC8!< 
of retail 




above 


Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

R<-tai1 

price 

whole- 

Avle 

price, 

Maker. 

per 

pound. 

pound. 

freight 

dc- 



ducted, 




per 



4l> 

})ound. 


O-nts. 

Cents. 

Cents. 


6.06 

6| 

0.70 


6.91 

.21 

American Sugar Ref. 




Co. 

6. (S 

61 

.60 

Do. 

6.99 

01 

.26 

A mcrlcaii Sugar Jtef. 




Co. and Mollcn- 




haucr Sugar Kef. 
(Jo. 

6.96 

6 

.36 


6.91 

6.16 

.1, 

American.Sugar Ref. 




Co. 

6.69 


.28 


5ft 

61 

.38 

Aiuorican Sugar Ref. 




Co. and Mollen- 
hauer Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

.5.76 

71 

1..39 


5.68 

Oi 

.67 

American Sugar Ref. 




Co. 

0.06 

01 

.19 


6.96 

61 

.m 

American Sugar Ref. 



Co. and Franklin 
Sugar Refinery. > 


6.08 

6| 

.59 


5.96 

6 

.06 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

,5.83 

6 

.17 

Do. 

6.77 

f>i 

.48 

American S»igar Ref. 



Co. and Arbuckle 
Bros. 


5.91 

6} 

..HI 

American Sugar Ref. 



Co. 

6.95 

7 

.96 

Fmnklin Sugar R<t- 




finery. > 

6 

C» 

.6 


6.02 

61 

.23 

Am erlcan Stigar Kef. 



Co. and Western 
Sugar Refinery. ! 


6.89 

61 

.60 


6.94 

6i 

.81 


6.94 

61 

.72 

American Sugar Ref. 




Co. 


Abilent). 

Aigentine. 

Arkansas City... 

Atchison. 

Do. 

Augusta. 

Belleville. 

Bnrllngamc. 

Honcofdia. 

Smporia......... 


KANSAS. 


8,507 

6,878 

6,140 

16,722 

16,722 

1,197 

1,833 

1,436 

3,401 

8,223 


Kansas City. 


Delivere<l ... 

....do.i 

....do. 

....do. 


..do. 


Kansas Gitv, t<b- 
peka, and Lin- 
coin. 

Kansas City and 
Topeka. 

Kansas City. 


Delivered. 


30-24-26 


61 

51 

6.66 

61 

6* 


|20-18 { 6 
30 i C* 
. 5.»1 


6 

6| 

6J 


.31 


American Sugar Buf. 
Co. and Western 
Sugar Refinery.! 
American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 


New Orleans Sugar 
Ref. Co.» 


Western Sugar Ref. 

Co-* 

American SugarBei. 
Co. 

Do. 


tXliis comi>any is controlled by the American Sugar Ref. •>. 








































































WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PBIOES. 


835 


Tablk U.—Wlioletale and retail priom of grmulated mgar—Goniinned. 

KANSAS-ContUiued. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

wEen 

1 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer, 
perewt. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Ezeofls 
of retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
de¬ 
ducted, 
per 

pound. 




Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Omts. 


2,473 



5.86 

6} 

0.81 


1,059 



6A, 

G| 

.36 


lif»07 


14 



.11 


8,082 



6A 

61 

.80 


4,695 



6^ 

6| 

.66 


1,785 

Wlchite. 

12 

6.87 

61 

.66 


20,735 



6.65 

6 * 

.45 

Do. 

20,735 



5Ar 

511 

.08 


1,824 




or 

.25 

McPherson. 

2 ; 900 

Hutchinson. 

20 

5.94 


.11 

Minncaiwlls. 

1,727 

Delivered. 


"ft 

«l 

.46 

Ncofiosha. 

1,772 



6.a5 

Oi 

.45 

Newton. 

6,208 



6.94 

6i 

.31 


2,702 



5| 

61 

.26 


2,208 



6| 

64 



6,034 



6.65 

61 

.60 

Do. 

6,0J^1 



5.89 

4 

.36 


3,144 


14 

5.91 

6 

—.05 


7,682 



6.89 

514 


Peabody. 

1^309 



6 


.25 


10,112 




6} 

.86 


1,097 

.do. 


5.71 

61 

.54 


1,6-16 


15 

6 

6} 

.51 


1,390 



B 

6 


Topeka. 

3:1,608 

.do. 


5.51 

6 

.36 

Do. 

;«,<H)8 

.do. 


5.65 

61 ? 

.23 


l.-Wi 


251 

5.81 

6| 

.00 

WiohiUi. 

24,671 

Delivered. 

5.64 

61 

.61 


Maker. 


American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Da 


Do. 
Da . 


Mollcnhaner Sugar 
Refinery. 

New Orleans Sugar 
Ref.Co.> 

Mollcnliaiicr Sugar 
Refineiy. 

A merican Sugar Ref. 
Co. 


Western Sugar Ref. 
Co.» 

MoIIcnhauer Sugar 
Ref. Co. 


Western Sugar Ref. 
Co. 


American sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Western Sugar Ref. 
Co. 


A merican Sugar Ref. 
Co. 


Mollenliauer Sugar 
Ref. Co. 


KENTUCKY. 



1,718 

762 


8 

« 

6.25 

6 

.42 





? 

.75 

Co. 

Do. 


631 


43 

.31 

Do. 

Cainpbellville... 

1,341 

Evansville, tnd... 

10 

5.98 

61 

.69 

Arbucklc Bros. 

8,287 


12 

6| 

6.96 

64 

.98 

Do. 


4,285 

1,861 


61 

6 

.80 

Do. 

KH?abethtown .. 

New Orleans. 

40 

6.44 

.16 

Do. 

Kmi nonce. 

FlomingHbnnr... 

1,018 

1,268 

Louisville. 

Cincinnati. 

18 

23 

6,65 

& 

6 

.17 

.32 

AlncticanSugarRef. 

Fraiikfort. 

9,487 

1,051 

10,2?2 

7,280 


16 

6$ 

.63 

Greenville. 

New Orleans. 

33 

6.83 

5.63 

f 

.59 

.87 

Co. 

Hopkinsville.... 

Louisville. 

32 

& 

H 

.85 

Do. 


1,147 

iThl 


62 

7 

1.20 

T.J. Henderson. 

Doulsville. 


6.36 

6| 

a Sugar 

.40 

AmericonSugarKef. 


3 company is coutro 

Uod by J 

kjncrica 

[tcl.Co. 

Co. 


752——-53 
























































































836 INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—TBUStS AND COMBINATIONS. 

Tabiji: II.— }Vhxilemle and retail jrrkes of granulaied mgar —Continued. 

KKNTIJCKY—(Continued. 


Town. 


Louisville... 

Do. 

Do. 

Murray. 

Morgantiehi. 


Popula- 
tJon, 1900.1 


204.731 

204.731 

201.731 
1,322 
2,046 


Newport. 1 28,301 

OwcnslKtrrt.! 13,189 


Paducah . 
Do.... 


Paris . 


Scottaville.I 

Shelhyville. 

Somerset.i 

Uniontown.; 


19,440 

19,446 


4,603 


824 

3,016 

3,3H4 

l.r>32 


Shippini; point, 
when stated. 


Dclivcrtni , 

....(io. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 


,.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


....do. 

....do. 

_do. 

New Orleans . 


Whole 

when 

I»hiby! 

I dealer, i, i 
perewt] 


! Vei\U. 
6.55 


5.35 

5i 

6.88 

6.63 


6* 

6.06 
6.18 
5.06 


fUiUitt 

price 

per 

pound. 


<)ent8. 

61 


Kxeesa 
[of retail; 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 

, I 

[ducted,! 

per 

pound. 


Qmt^. 

0.70 

.20 

.21 

1 

.6 

.65 

.75 

.62 

.62 

.25 


.80 

.19 

.82 

1.22 


Maker. 


Superior Hetinlng 
Co.* 

Arhiickle Bros. 
American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Atlantic Sugar He¬ 
nnery.* 

American Sugar Kef. 
Co. 


Do. 

Do. 


UJUISIANA. 



l,r»47 


25 



.3,212 




1,639 




Lake Proviihuice 

1,256 

.do. 

1.5 

6* 

MandeviUe. 

1,029 

.do. 

7 



817 


15 



5,428 



New Orleans.... 

287,104 



6i 

ThitXMlaux. 

3,263 

New Orleans. 

20^ 

6i 

Whitecastic. 

1,850 


121 

H 


1.16 

1 

1.09 


.85 

1.43 


Henderson Refinerv 
AmericanSiignrU* f. 
Co. and Hender¬ 
son Refinerj'. 
American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

New Orleans Rid. 
Co.» 


1.35 

.626 

.90 


.67 

.375 


American Sugar Kef. 
Co. and Hender¬ 
son Reilncry. 
Henderson Sugar 
■ Kef. Co. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 


MAINE. 


Albion ... 
Alfred.... 
Bangor... 
Belfast... 
Berwick.. 
Biddeford 

Bluehill.. 
Brldgton . 
Cariooii.. 
Clinton... 

JBastport.. 
Freeport.. 


878 

937 

21,850 

4,616 

2,280 

.16,145 

1,828 

1,662 

4,766 

448 

5,811 

769 


Delivered . 
Boston .... 
Delivered , 
Barton .... 
Delivered . 


Portland and 
ton. 

Delivered. 

.do. 

Bangor. 

Portland. 


Boston ... 
Portland . 


6-16 


361 

16 


5iV 

6i 

Hf 

6.36 

H 

5.36 

5^9 

6.77 

6.86 

9 

5.34 


«l 


.60 

.60 

.60 

.56 

.50 

.60 

1.10 

1.17 

-.12 

.74 

.79 

1 . 2 ? 


SUnilard Sugar Ris 
finery.* 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Standard Sugar Ref. 
Oo.i 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

Do. 

American Sus^r Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

American and Re¬ 
vere Sugar Ref. 
Co.» 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 


*Thi8 company is contmlleti by Amcrioin Sugar Ref. Ca 
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WHOLE8AI>E AND RETAIL PRICES. 


Tabm U.-Wujlmde and reta il of granulated mgar-Con\XnneA. 


MAINE—<JontiQuod. 


Town. 


Uallowell 


Iloulton.... 

Keimolmiik 


Lowistun. 

Liibec.. 

MiichioH. 

McFalls. 

Pittefifld. 

Sanford. 

South B(*nvi<-k 

TliumaNton.... 


Warn-n..,, 

Watcrvdle. 

Wintcrport 

VVinlhrop.. 

WiscHssot.. 

Woodford.s 
Varujouth. 

York. 




Freight 

Poi>uln- 
tion, 190C 

Sblppiiijr fKilnt, 

. when staUwi. 

when 
paid bv 



dealer, 

perewt, 

2,714 

Delivered .... 

CentH. 

4,t>86 

BuNhit) .. 


8,22K 

l)eliv(ireil. 


23,761 



3,005 



2,082 



2,208 

Boston. 


6,078 


13 

3,188 

Delivered. 

2,688 

.do. 


2,0(i9 

Rockland ... 

n 

9,477 

Delivered .... 

1,623 

Boston. 

13 

23 

2,088 

—do_ 

1,273 

Delivered .... 




2,274 . 

....do. 


2,668 

Boston_ 

25 


Whole 

sale 

price 

per 

pound 

Retal 

ftrlee 

per 

p«^)und 

Excca 
of retai 
above 
1 whole 
sale 
price, 
freijfhi 
■ dtr- 
duitted 
per 

pound. 

R 

II 

Maker. 

OifU. 

O'lltit. 

Omts. 


5 

6i 

0.65 

Standard Su^r Ref. 
(k).^ and Revere 
SiiKur Kef.Co.i 
American Sugar Ref. 

5.65 

Cl 

l.OI 

standard Sugar Kef. 
Co.i 

5.69 

6i 

.56 

Do. 

5.78 

6! 

.88 

Do. 

6A 

6] 



6.72 

7 

1.28 

American SugarRef. 

5i 

6i 

.49 

Do. 

61 

■ 61 

1.03 

Do. 

5.47 

6i 

.78 

Standard Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 

51 

7 

l.fiO 

Revere Sugar Re- 
flneryi and Stand¬ 
ard Sugar Re- 

6i 

6} 

.6;j 

flncry.i 

Revere Sugar Jte- 
tinerv. 

5} 

6 

.25 

Do. 

61 

6! 

.62 

Standard Kusrar Rof 

5.35 

61 

1.08 

Co. 

5.65 

6i 

.60 

A meriian Sugar Ref. 

6.59 

61 

.91 

(k). 

Do. 

5.69 

61 

.91 

St4Uidanl Sugar Ref. 

5.27 

61 

.98 

Co.' 

Rovert> Sugar Re¬ 
finery.' 


MARYLAND. 


AnnajKillK. 

8,402 

Baltimore.. 

5 

61 

61 

-- 

.70 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
(k).' 

Do. 

Baltimore... 

Do. ’* 

. 508,957 
508,957 
508.‘)57 

Delivered .. 

H 

• 61 

Do. 

Curabcrland.... 

RIHTOttCIty.... 
Frederick ... 

.do. 


b| • 

.25 

17,128 

1,331 

9,296 

9,296 

.do.;; 

Baltimore... 

6 

6.85 

54 

64 

6 

. 15 
.15 

.69 

Do. 

Do. 

American Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

Do. 



5.66 

6 

64 , 
6 1 

.45 

IJageratowti 

Do. 

13,591 

13,691 



5.45 

.50 

.55 

Do. 

lx»naconlng 

Oakland. 

Oxford ... 

2,181 
' 1,170 

1,243 
1,696 
666 

Cumberland. 

Grafton. 

8 

13 

8 

10 

1 

6.35 

H 

1 ^ 1 

.20 

.45 

.87 

American Sugar 
Ref. Co., Frank¬ 
lin, and Arbucklo 

1 Bros. 

Franklin Ref. Co.' 
Arbucklo Bros. 

Do. 

Snow Hill. 

Taney town. 

Delivered. 

44 

1% 

6 

7 

1.42 

1.10 


449 

Baltimore... 




.61 

Arbucklo Bros, and 
Anie^aii Sug^ 

1,472 

Delivered. 


.12 

Arbucklo Broe. 

__ 






.30 

Arbuckle Bros, and 
American Sugar 
Ref. Co. ^ 


-^-- !_I _ J_l__ I 

' TbiH company U controlled by the American Sugar Ho/. Co.' 








































































838 INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—TB08T& AND COMBINATIONS. 

Tablb II.— Wftolmileand rcUiU prkea of granulated mgar —Continued. 

MASSACHUSErrS. 


Town. 


Abiugloii. 

Amhoivt.. 

Andover . 

Athol. 

Attleboro. 

Ayer. 

Barre. 

Beverly .. 

Billerica.. 

Btwton .... 


Do. 

Brockton... 

Brookfield.. 
Cambridge. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cambridgeport. 

Canton. 


Chicopee. 
Dalton ... 


Danvera. 

Ea«t Boston_ 

Euatlianipton... 


Kant Lexington. 
Eant Weymouth 

Edgartown. 

Everett . 

Falmouth. 


Fitchburg. 

Foxboro. 

Framingham... 
Georgetown.... 
Giouceater. 


Hingham. 
Holyoke.. 
Hud»oii .. 
Hyamils.. 


Hyde Park. 


, Popula-, 
tl«D, 1900. 


[,489 

>,028 

813 

061 

335 

446 

059 

884 

775 

892 


560,892. 

40,063 

8,062 

91,884) 

91.886 

91.886 
91,886 
91,886 


4,684 

19,167 
3,014 
8,542 


5,603 


1,209 

24,336 

3,500 

31,681 

8,266 

11,302 

1,900 

26,121 

5,069 

45,712 

5,4M 


13,244 


Shipping point, 
when stated. 


Boston. 

....do. 


....do_ 

_do_ 

....do.... 
... Jtjo .... 

_do_ 

_do_ 

Delivered 
....do.... 


... .do. 

Boston . 


Delivered . 

....do. 

....do- 


..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
..do. 


Boston . 


_do.! 

Delivered. 


Boston .... 
Deliverwl . 
... .do. 


Boston. 

.....do. 

New Btidfonl. 
Dellveretl .... 
Boston. 


... .do. 

_do. 

....do. 

_do. 

....do. 


....do. 

_do. 

Worcester. 
Boston .... 


•do. 


Frcigbti 
rate, 
when 
l>aid by| 
dealer, 
perewt. 


Cents. 

6 

12 

8 

12 

7 

7 

n 

6 


Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 

5.33 

5^ 

H 

5.36 

5.35 

B.67 

6i 

54 

6|V 

51 

5.24 

6.15 


5iV 

6.16 

6.86 

64 

54 

5* 

64 


6.35 
6.67 
5A 

5.65 

6.64 

54 

54 

6ft 

6 

54 

6.36 
6.85 

w 


H 

6.85 

54 

5.64 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


6 

65 

6| 

6 

64 

54 

6 

6 

6 


6 

6J 

5* 

6 

6 

64 

6 

6 

5if 


Excess 
|of rctaill 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 
de- 

[dneted, 

per 

pound. 


Calls. 

0.61 

.04 

.42 

.63 

.83 

.76 

.01 

,34 

.50 

.50 


.76 ! 
.90 i 


.66 ' 

.76 1 

.80 I 

.40 I 
.70: 


.53 


.61 

.35 

.36 


.71 

.69 

1.01 

.50 

.36 

.67 

1.08 

.69 

.88 

.81 

.55 




Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 

American Sugjir 
Ref. Co. 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 

Standard Sugar Ref. 

Co.i 

Rtivere Sugar Ref. 
Co.’ 

American Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

Standanl Stigs r Ref. 
Co.’ 

American Sugar 
Ref. O). 

Staiulanl Sugar Kef. 
Co.’ 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.’ 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Arbuckle Bros. 
R(‘vcre Sugar Ref. 
Co.’ 

American Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

Revere Sugar Ucf. 
Co.’ 

American Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

. Do. 

Do. 

standard Sugar Ref. 
Co,’ 

A merican Sugar 
Ref. Ct>. 

Revere Sugar Ref. 

Aiuerican Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

American 
Ref. Co. 


Sugar 


Do. 

Do. 


American Sugar 
Ref. Co. and 
vere Stigar Ref. 

Standard Sugar Ref. 
Co.’ 


iThis company is coutrolle<l by tiic American Sugar Kef. Co. 

































































































WHOIESALE AND BETAIL PBIOE8. 839 

Tablk II.— WhoUxnU and retail prieea of granvkded AMjrar—Continual. 


MASSACHUSETTS-Contlnnca. 


Town. 

Fopula 
tiOIl, 190 

- Shipping point, 
0 . when stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer, 
perewt. 

Ipswich. 

4,66f> 


(kmtg. 

LaneoKtor. 

2,478 

; .do 


Lawrence. 

. 62,659 

. 62,669 

12,392 

94,969 

94.909 

.do.... 


Do. 

Lcomliwter. 

.do. 

8 

8 

Lowell. 


Do. 



Do. 

1 

s 



Lvnn. 

68,618 


4 

Do. 

68,613 



Miildcn. 

33,C<14 



1)0. 

33,6(V] 



Manchester. 

2,622 

.do.. 


Mansfield ... 

4,006 

.do 


Marblehead_ 

7,682 

Delivered ... . 


MattapoistrU. 

1,061 

New Bedford. 


Medfleld .... 

2,926 



Medford-. 

18,244 



Melro.se. 

12,962 


5 

Methuen. 

7,612 



Milford...., 

11,376 



Millbury. 

4,460 

Dtliverwl. 



3,006 


12 

Nuwliwltonl.... 

62,442 

Delivered. 


:13,587 

Boston. 

4 

North Adams.... 1 

24,200 . 


15 I 

Nortliampton ...| 

18,643 

Delivered. 

North Andover, .j 

4,243 . 

....do. 


Norwood .... 

6,480 



Orantre. 

6,620 , 



Feabodv.. 

11,623 . 



IMttafiefd. 

21,766 j 




9,592 1 

Boston. 

io E 

Rrovlncctown... 

4,247 .. 



* 

Quinev_ 

28,899 .. 

...do. 

5 6 


Whole 

Milo 

price 

per 

pound 


Oeidn. 

H 

5.35 
52J 

6.35 
Mr 

6.85 

M 

6.36 
M 
62 
M 
6.62 

6.69 

6.82 

6.62 

6.36 

5.86 

M 

H 

5.69 
54 
5.61 
6.85 


Hetall 

price 

per 

pound. 


61 

6 

61 

0 

6 

6* 

C 

61 

5* 

6 

6 

6 

6 

64 


, Excess, 
|of rctaill 
above 
whole* 
sole 
price, 
freight 
de- 

|dueted, 

per 

pound, 

Gcntit. 

0.92 

.67 

.67 

.57-1.7 

.27 


Maker. 


.66 

.31 

-.04 

.86 

.60 

.86 

.41 

.87 

.68 

.86 


.90 


1.89 

.61 

.17 

.24 

.80 

.TO 

:87 

.44 

.58 

.65 

.67 

.70 


>Thi8 company is (•onlrolled liy tlu^ American Sugar Ref. Co. 


StandanI Sugar Kef. 
Co.* 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

American Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.» 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Or. an<l American 
Sugar Ref. Co. 
Standard Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
(k>. and American 
Sugar Ref. Co. 
Ameriean Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 

American Sugar Ruf. 
iUh 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

Standard Sugar Ref. 
C6.* 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

Do. 

Standard Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

Do. 

American SugarRef. 
Co. 

Standard Sugar Ref. 
Co.* and American 
Sugar Ref. Co. 
Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Standard SugarRef. 
Co.i 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Revere 
Sugar Ref. Co.* 
Standard Sugar Ref. 
Co. 













































































840 INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 

Tabw ll.— WhoU»ale and retail prices of granulated *ujra^—Continued. 
MASSACHUSBm-ConUnued. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer, 
perewt. 





Quincy'. 

23,899 



Salem. 

%5,966 



Do. 

35,956 



Somerville. 

61,648 



Southbridge. 

10,026 


11 

Springfield. 

62,059 


Stoughton. 

5,442 


6 

Taunton. 

31,036 


Wakellcld. 

9,290 



Ware. 

8,263 


9-11 

Watertown. 

9,706 



Webster. 

K,8(M> 



West Springfield. 

7,106 



Willianistewn... 

6,013 

New York. 

17 

Winchester. 

7,248 



Wintbrop. 

6,068 



Worcester. 

118,421 

.do. 


Do. 

118,421 



Do. 

118,421 

.do. 


MICHIGAN 

Adrian. 

9,654 


7 

Albion. 

4,619 


Ann Arbor. 

14,509 



Bay City. 

27,628 



Benton Harbor.. 

6,662 



Big Rapids. 

4,686 



Birmingham .... 

1,170 



Cadillac. 

6,997 



Carson City. 

'906 

Grand Rapids.... 

17 

Cassopolis. 

1,830 



Cedar Springs... 

950 

Grand Kaplda.... 

6 

Charlevoix. 

2,079 

....do...:.. 

19 

Charlotte. 

4,092 




6,489 


47 

Chelsea. 

i;635 


Cold water. 

6,216 



Crystal Falla. 

8,231 



Detroit. 

286,704 



Do. 

285,704 



Do. 

285,704 . 

....do. 



Whole- 

Bale 

price 

per 

pound. 


CcTUa. 

5* 

6.15 


6.57 

6.86 

6.35 

6i 

61 

6* 

6.61 

6.38 

5.09 

6. .36 

6t 

6.69 
6.34 

4.69 


6| 

5.68 
6.71 
61 

6.63 

6.65 

6.64 
6.98 
6.9 
6.82 

5.86 

6.97 

6.7 

6| 

6.68 

6.61 

6.73 

6.47 

6.47 

6.4& 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Excess 
|of retail] 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 

I I 

ducted, 

per 

ponnd. 


OentH. 

61 


61 

6 

6} 

61 

H 

0 

6J 

5.60 

01 


CcjUh, 

0.86 


.79 


.43 

.66 


19-.44 

.66 

.34 

I .20-.22 

.46 

.50 

.22 

.39 

.01 

.00 
.31 
. 60 

1.41 


61 

61 




6.68 

61 


61 


.27 

.58 


.66 


‘This company is controllea by the American Sugar Rel. Co. 


Maker. 


Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 

Standard Sugar Ref. 
Co.^ and Reverts 
Sugar Ref. Co.i 
Do. 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.» 

Do. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

Standard Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Uevcrc Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co,* 

AtnericaiiSugar Ref. 
Co. and U. W. 
Clark <fe Va). 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co,* 

Revere and Stand¬ 
ard Sugar Ref. Co.* 
American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Standani Sugar Ref. 
(>».* 

Do. 


American Sugar Kef. 

(X). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

6>o. 


Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Da 
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Table II.— WhoUtdle and retail prices of gramdakd sujfar—Continued. 


MICHIOAN-Contlnaed. 


Whole- 




286,704 Delivered. 

286,704 .do. 


Durand. 

Fenton. 

Gladstone. 

Grand Haven ... 

Grand Rapids... 

Grayling. 

Harbor Springs.. 
Ilartiord. 


Holland.. 

Holly. 

Uikeview 
UipeiT ... 
lA'slie .... 


2.1S4 .do. 

2,408 .do. 

8,380 .do. 

4,783 .....do. 

87,666 .do. 

1,716 .do. 

1,643 .do. 

1,077 .do. 


7.790 .do.. 


Marine City., 
Marmiette.... 
Marsnall ...., 


1,026 Chicago. 


3,829 Detroit.... 
, 10,068 Chfeugo ... 
4,370 Delivered . 


Mcuominco. 

Midland. 

Mount Clemens. 
Nogaunee. 


12,818 Chicago. 

2 363 

oi 676 Deliver^. 

6,935 Chicago and Mil¬ 
waukee. 

4,287 Delivered. 


Oenta. Oatls. 
5.47 6| 


5.66 6 

6.67 6 

6.95 64 


6.85 6 
5.88 64 


6.86 6 

6.58 6 

6.9 64 

5.83 64 


6.83 61-64 
6.7 64 

6.61 |6K»1 


6.72 61 

61 64 

6.8 64 

5.99 64 


Northville.. 
Ontonagon. 

Oscoda. 

Tort Huron. 
ReedOlty .. 


1,755 .do. 

1,267 .do. 

1,109 .do. 

19,168 .do. 

2,051 .do. 


South Frankfort. 

St. .Johns. 

Te<!umseh. 

Tniverse City.... 


42,345 .do. 

639 Now York. 
3,388 Delivered . 

2,400 .do. 

9,407 .do. 


West Bay City... 
Whitehall....... 


I,a82 .do... 


13,119 .do. 

1,481 .do. 

1,113 Detroit and Tolo- 34 
do. 

7,878 Detroit. 


AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 

American and 
Franklin Sugar 
Ref.C(M.i 
Do. 

Do. 


American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

American and 
Franklin Sugar 
Ref. Cos. I 


A m e rican and 
Franklin Sugar 
Ref. Cos.» 

Mollenbaur Sugar 
R^. Co. 

Arbuckle Bnjs. 
AmeilcanSiigarRef. 
Co. 


.70 Do. 

. American Sugar Ref. 

Co. and Arbuckle 
Bros. 

.64 AraerlcanSugarKef. 
Co. 

I 

.45-. 70 Do. 

.93 Do. 

.25 Do. 

1.03 Do. 

.10 American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Fmnklln 
Sugar Ref. Co.i 
. 48 American Sugar Ref. 
C/O. 

.85 Do. 

.28 Do. 

.43 Do. 

. 56 American Sugar Ref. 
C/O. and Arbuckle 
Bros. 

.41 AmericanSngarltof. 
Co. and Michigan 
Sugar Co. 

.98 Do. 

.62 American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

.31 Do. 


iTliJs company is contnilJed by American Sugar Ref. Co. 

















































































842 INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION;—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 

Table II.— Wholesale and retaU prices of grtmulated sujwr—Continued. 
MINNESOTA. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Preigb 
rate, 
when 
paid b 
dealer 
pcrcwl 

* Whole 
sale 
,. price 
^ per 
pound 

* Retail 
prico 
pur 
IKiunc 

Exces 
ofrcta 
above 
whole 
sale 
price, 
freigh 
de¬ 
ducted 
per 
pound 

s 

1 

Maker. 

t 

Albert Lea ..... 

4,600 

2,081 


CenOi. 

OeiiUi. 

5.68 

6.18 

61 

6.97 

6.97 

6 

Ccritn. 


Alexandria. 



0.32 


Anoka . 

8,709 



ai 



Caledonia. 

i;i7» 



6 

6| 


American SngnrRef. 
Co. and Franklin 
Sugar Eel. Co. i 
American Sugar Bef. 

Cannon Falls... 

L239 



.78 

Chatfleld. 

1,126 


24 

35 

6.96 



Do. 

Detroit. 

2,OCO 
52.909 




Duluth. 


6.65 

6.76 

6.9 

61 

.31 

1.36 

Do. 


8,040 

0,072 



h 

Do. 

Fergus Falls. 









Grand Rapids ... 
Hutchinson. 

1,428 

2,496 

St. Paul. 

17 

16 

5.96 
6.02 
5.66 
5.74 

6.96 

6.73 

6.85 


.29 

Do. 

Jackson. 

1,756 

1,202 





Kenyon . 


61 

.51 


Lanesboro. 

1,102 




Lesueur . 

478 






Litchheld. 

2,280 


20 

26 




Long Prairie .... 

i;3K5 

2,223 

.do. 

6i 

6} 

61 


Do. 

Luveme. 





10.599 



6i96 


1)0. 




Mazeppa. 

556 



H 

6.91 

6.81 

6 



Minneapolis .... 

202,718 




Franklin Sugar Ref 
Co.i 

American SugarRef. 

Franklin Sugar Kef. 

Montevideo. 

2,146 

....;do. 









Moorhead. 

3,730 



6* 


.76 





Morris. 

1,934 



6.93 



A merican Sugar Ref. 
Co. 







6,403 

1,211 

St. Paul. 




.27 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Fmnklln 
Sugar Eel. Co. ■ 
Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Arbnckle 

North Branch... 

17 

U. it, 

6.17 






Northlleld. 

3,210 



6.97 

6! 


Bros.i 





'Co. 

North St. Paul... 

1,110 

St. Paul. 


6.86 

6.85 



Orton ville. 

1,247 



6* 

61 

61 

.60 

.58 

.70 

.07 



2,536 

1,038 

1,278 

1,319 

....do. 

....do. 

Chicago and Du> 
buque. 

St. Paul.. 


Do. 

Do. 







Princeton. 

17 

6.86 



Red Wing. 

7;626 




American Sugar Ref. 
(k>. and Franklin 
Sugar Ref.Co.* 






Eocherter. 

6,848 


24 

6.6 



American Sugar Ref. 





Rushford.... 

1,062 
2,220 . 



5.96 

6.16 


.29 

Co. 

Sauk Center. 



a 








Co.i 

Springfield. 

1,611 

Mankato and St. 

154-22 

6t 

6J 

.08 

Spring Valley.. 

1,770 j 



5.97 



. . , 





Co. 


* This company U controlled by the American Sugar Ref. Co. 
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Tamlb II.— WhoUmle and retail prices of granulated sugar — OoTitinne<l. 
MINNESOTA-(:on«nnfd. 


T(»WM. 

Popnia* 

tlon,]900. 

Shipping point, 
when Rtated. 

Proighl 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer, 
percwl. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excels 
of retail 
ahovt* 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 
de¬ 
ducted, 
per 

pound. 

Maker. 


A6riS 

2,(107 


(Jait*. 

(ferdit. 

0.07 

CmtH. 

7 

■OrtUs. 

0 . 9:1 

American Sugar Kt'f. 
Co. and Franklin 
Sugar Ref. (3o. * 




5.76 

6i 

.74 




5.05 

(It 

Cl 

1.01 

Araorlcjin SugarRcf. 
Co. 


12,318 

1,911 

• 3,278 
2,628 

1,260 


25 

5.65 

.86 



6.06 

(ij 

7 

6| 

n 

.69 

Do. 

Two Harbors.... 

.do. 


6.06 

5.97 

.91 

.69 

Arbucklo Bros. 
American SugarRef. 
Co. 

Do. 



16 

5.72 

.01 

WlilU* Boar Lake 

1.288 

19,714 

2,962 


5.98 

.82 

Do. 

.do. 


5.76 

6| 

u 

.49 

Do. 




6.9 

1.60 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.' 

Standard Sugar Kef. 
Co.» 


1,119 



6.72 

fii 

.53 





MISSISSIPPI. 



1,211 


26 

51 

6 

.49 



' 





CX).* 

Bay St. liOiils_ 

2.872 

NewOrl(ian8. 

18 

Si 

7 

1.32 

AmericauSugarRef. 








Co. 

Biloxi. 

5,167 


22 

51 

61 

.78 

Do. 


775 


37i 

5 

7 

1.13 



6,484 


51 

8 

2.26 


Crystal Springs.. 

1,093 

New Orleans. 

381 

5.45 

7 

1.22 

Do. 

(ilo.stcr. 

1,661 

.do. 

47 

5.45 

7 

1.08 



7,642 

.do. 

10 

51 

6 

.78 


Hattiesburg. 

4 ; 175 


20 

6.4 

61 

.90 



7,816 


26 

51 

61 

.74 

Do. 


2,078 


38 

5.28 

6f 

1.09 

Do. 


1,516 


38 

5i 

d 

.62 

Do. 



40 

5.4 

7 

1.20 

Do. 


1,825 


36 

5i 

61 

.52 

Do. 


653 


23 

51 

6] 

1.02 

Do. 

StuKiualak. 

600 

New Orleans. 

34 

61 

61 

.91 



14,834 


10 

5.1 

6 

.80 

Do. 


14; 834 



51 

6 

.60 

Do. 

WaterValley.... 

31813 

MemphlH and 

40 

61 

61 

.60 

Do. 



New Orleans. 







MISSOURI. 



1,039 

6,191 

1,902 

8,158 

4,815 






Bowling Green.. 


17 


C4ii»e Girardeau.. 

New Orleans. 

15 


8,864 

5,651 

1,862 

2,137 


27-18 


Kansas City. 



31-20 

23 

27 

Eldorado Springs 
Emma. 

Kansas City. 

St. Louis. 


5.96 

61 

.79 

American SugarRef. 
(^ 0 . 

6.71 

7 

1.29 

Do. 

5.65 

7 

1.18 

Do. 

6.01 

H 

.49 

Do. 

siftf 

7 

1.45 

Henderson Sugar 
Kef. Co. 

6.78 

6A 

.10 

Do. 

H 

H 

.76 

American SugarRef. 
Co. 

6^. 

7 ' 

1.09 

Do. 

6f 


Do. 

6.62 : 

6| 

.61 

Do. 


^This company ifi controlled by the Aiuerloiu Stigiir Ref. Co. 
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Tablk 11. —Wholesale and retml prices of fi'amdated sugar —Continued. 
MISSOURI-ContJnued. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, lUOO. 

Shipping point, 
wnen stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer, 
perewt. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

Retail 

prlcft 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of retail 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
flight 
de¬ 
ducted, 
per 

pound. 




OnttM. 

Oeiits. 

Ckfnts. 

OerUx. 


1,77H 


25 

5.66 

61 

0.86 



.do. 

11 

6^ 

61 

.64 


4,kk:i 


22 

61 

6 

.28 


1^780 



.5.78 

6t 

.88 


1^672 


25 

6.3.5 

7 



1,406 




6 

.10 






6 

.22 



.do. 


5.78 

61 

.47 


907 



6 

6} 

.6(> 




24 

,5.4.5 

6] 

..56 


6,974 



6.89 

61 

..36 

Jefferson City.... 

9,664 

St. Tjouis. 

23 

5i 

.62 


28,023 



BA 

01 

.65 






Do. 

26,023^ 

.do. 


5A 


..55 


16.3,752 

.do. 




Do. 

KaiTO 

.do. 


5^ 

BJ 

-.76 


673 



6.88 

-.14 


l.-WZ 

.do. 


6.76 

hi 

61 



1^:145 




.57 

Lebanon . 

2; 126 

St. Lnuia and 

32-16 

BA 


.68 



Springlleld. 






2,407 



5.96 

61 

.29 


749 



6. g5 

71 

1.29 


5,131 


11 

6.65 

c| 

.99 


1^290 


12 


61 

.74 

Milan. 

li767 



61 

.67 


8,116 



6.8, 

6} 

.76 


1^929 


21 

Is 

6A 

-.01 


D206 



6. Si 

or 

.84 


1,189 


16 

5.58 

61 

.61 


1,032 



6.05 

6} 

.61 


1,897 



6,^ 

51 

-.01 


1,065 



5.58 

6 

.42 


1,87H 


14 


6 

.11 


2,002 



6.69 

61 

.56 

Richmond. 

3,478 

.do. 


6.76 

Of 

.90 


1,080 



BA 

0.46 

.65 







St. Joseph. 

102,979 



5.65 

51 

.20 

Do. 

102,979 



51 

61 

0 


676,288 



r>l 

6 

.60 

Do. 

676,238 



51 « 

BI 

,26 


1 This company is controlled by the American Sugar Ref. Co. 


Maker. 


Henderson Sugar 
Ref. (/O. 

AmerleanSugarRef. 

Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

American and 
Franklin Sugar 
Ref. CoB.> 

Franklin Sugtir Kef. 
0o.‘ 

American SugarRcf. 
iXt. 

W<«teru Sugar Re- 
finery.i 
1 ) 0 . 

American Sugar Ret. 

(^o. 

WcNtem Sugar Ref. 
Co.) 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Franklin Sugar Kef. 
(5o.> 

AmerleanSugarRef. 

Co. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Western Sugar Ref. 
Co.> 


American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

> Do. 

Do. 

Western Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 

Standard Sugar Ref. 
Co.» 


Aufdiican Sugar Ref. 
Co.' 

Standard Sugar 
Co.' 

Mollenhaucr Sugar 

^f. (^. 

American Sugar Ref. 


Mollenhauer Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

Western Sugar Ref. 
Co.' 

Standard Sugar Ref. 


American Sugar Ref. 
Ci>. 

Do. 
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Tablb II.— Who^mde and retaU prices of gramdated sugar —Continued. 
MISSOUKI-Continoed. 


Popula¬ 
tion, 19U0.| 


8t. l^ouls.. 


Sarcoxic.... 
Savannah .. 
Springfldd. 
1)0 . 


Stewartsvillo..., 
Vandalia. 


Washington. 
Woilsville... 
Westplaiiis .. 

Wlndstir. 

York. 


676,238 

1,126 

1,886 

23,267 

23,267 

616 

1,168 

3,015 

1,160 

2,002 

1,502 


Shipping point, 
w 'on stated. 


Delivered ., 


Joplin. 

Kew Orleans.. 
Delivered .... 
.....do. 


....do... 
St. l/)uis. 


.do. 

....do. 

Delivered . 


_do. 

.Spiingiield . 


rate, 

when 


dealer, 

Ipcrcwt. 




Excess 
of retail 




above 


Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

whole- 

8t\le 

price, 

freight 

de¬ 

ducted, 

Maker. 



per 

potmd. 


OctUn. 


OejUs. 


6.35 

6 

0.65 

American Sugar lief 




Co. 

.5.89 

6| 

.06 


6i 

SH 

-.17 


6.& 

6! 

.45 

Do. 

6 

.45 

Do. 

SI 


.60 

Mollenhaucr Sugar 




Ref. C/O. 

6.55 

61 

.49 

American Sugar Ref. 




Co. 

H 

H 

.85 

Do. 

6.55 

Gi 

.50 


5.85 

7 

1.15 

Do. 

5.66 

0} 

.59 


Sft 

6i 

.25 



MONTANA. 


Ana<!onda. 

9,453 

Sail Francisco.... 

125 

Blllinirs. 

3,221 


127 





Hctzeinan. 

3.419 

San Francisco.... 

125 





Do. 

30,170 

San Franciseo.... 

125 

Orcatfalls. 

14,930 

.do. 

125 


10,770 


i 125 

KallHpidl. 

2,526 

San Francisco.... 

ns 


2,778 



Missoula. 

4,366 

San Francisco.... 

120 


995 



Red Lodged. 

5,152 



Virginla'City.... 

5tW 

.do. 

125 


6| 

7 

.50 

6 

7 

-.27 

61 

6! 

-.02 

5A 

6.85 

.20 

61 

7 

.25 

6.65 

7 

-.80 

5.36 

7 

.40 

*0.56 

6.75 

.20 

6.46 

81 

1.70 

0ft 

7 

.40 

>6.& 


-.70 

3.04 

*0.66 

7 

.35 


8 

1.50 


Western Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 

Do. 

Western Sugar Rof.i 
Co. and Utah Sugar 
Rof. Co. 

California and Ha¬ 
waiian Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

Westeni Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 

California and Ha¬ 
waiian Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

Western Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


NKBRASKA. 


Alliance.. 

2,536 

Ashland. 

1,477 

Auburn. 

2,664 

Bentrlco. 

7,875 

Blair. 

2,970 

Central City. 

1,671 

Columbus. 

3,522 


Linctdn .. 

DeUvcre<l 

.do- 

.do_ 

Omaha... 

Delivert^d 

I .do.... 


01 

6..V) i 

7 

-.10 1 

American Sugii r Rof. 
Co. and Sliuuhmi 
Suimr Ref. Co.' 
Standard Sugar Ref. 
Co.» 


5.95 

G.1S 

.2t) 


5.95; 


.30 

iVmerican Sugar Ref. 
Co. 


6.78 

7 

1.22 


12 

5.68 , 

6 

.32 , 



6.08 1 

6.76 

.67 

Western Sugjir Ref. 
Co.' 


5.76 1 

6.25 

.49 

Western Sugar lief. 
Co. and American 
Sugi\r Ref. Co. 


'This company is eontroIUxl by the American Sugar Ref. Co. 
^This seems to include freight. 
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« 

Table II .—Wholemle and retail jyrice$ of (jranuhted mgar--^ontiimed* 


NEBRASKA—Oonttnned. 


■r<HV!l. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

Sbippinj? point, 
when stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
[Olid by 
denier, 
perewt. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

ponnd. 

Excess 

ofrctnl) 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

fndght 

de¬ 

ducted, 

per 

pound. 

Maker. 

Crawford. 

731 

lH:liven*d.. 

rwite. 

85 

G.C6 

OetUs. 

7 

CetU^. 

0.35 

Fmnklin Sugar Kef. 
Co.i 

Shindard and Call- 

l)or(*hest<‘r. 

521 

Lincoln and 

n’>-22 

51 

6J 

.69 

Falls City. 

3,022 

Omaha. 

IXdiveret!. 


6 

7 

1 

fomla Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

Fremont. 

7,241 

.do. 


6.84 

G 

.16 

Western Sugar Ref. 

(Jencva. 

1,634 

.do. 


51 

64 

.75 

Co.i 

ttolheiiburg. 

819 

.do. 


0i’» 


—.45 


Holdrt^'o. 

3,007 



6 

Of 

.66 


Indlanola. 

026 

Omaha. 

52 


6 

—.:42 

Stan<lard Sugar Ref. 

Lincoln. 

40,169 

Delivered. 


5.91 

«i 

.56 

Co.i 

Do. 

40,169 

Chieiiifo. 


.5.M 

6 

.10 

Mollenhauer Sugar 

Nebraska City... 

7,380 

Delivered. 


5-4> 

6-7 

1 

Ref. Co. 

Norfolk. 

8,883 

Omaha. 

23 

6 

7 

.77 


OratUia. 

102,665 

DeliveriKl. 


5.56 

6 

.44 


Do. 

102,656 



•'I’c 

6 

.20 

Ainerleaii.SugarUef. 

Do. 

102,656 

.d.t. 


5.56 

6 

.41 

Co. an<l Western 
Sugar Ref. Co.* 
Mollenhauer Sugar 

Do. 

102,555 

.do. 


5.81 

6S 

.69 

Ref. Co. 

Do. 

102,665 

.do. 


5.81 

«} 

.44 

Western Sugar Ilef. 

Randolph. 

850 

Omahaaiid Sloiix 

21 

0.02 

61 

.02 

Co.* 

American Sugar Ref. 

Shelton. 

8<11 

City. 

Omaha. 

87 

5.92 

es 

.27 

Co. 

Western Sugar Kef. 

St.I^ul. 

1,476 

l)ellvert^<l. 


6 

04 

.25 

Co.' 

Philadelphia Sugar 

Stromsburg. 

LIM 

.do. 


6.15 

64 

.10 

Ref. Co.* 

Tekamah. 

1,607 



6.73 

«i 

.52 

A merican Sugar Ref. 

Wahoo. 

2,100 



5A 

5} 

.a5 

Co. 

Do. 

Wilber. 

1,064 

.do. 


«A 

6i 

.a5 


York. 

5,132 

Lin(X)ln. 

21-^ 

BA 


.24 

^ Do. 


NEVADA. 


Carson. 

2,100 

Reno. 

15 

8A 

H 

.25 

WftHtern Sugar Kef. 

Virginia City.... 

2,696 

San Pranciwo.... 

1 

871 

5J 

7 

.63 

California and Ha¬ 
waiian Sugar Kef. 
Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Bartlett. 

1,013 

Delivered. 


5.86 

6» 

.64 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Belmont. 

1,294 

1,444 

Boston. 

16 

5.45 

61 

6 

64 

.89 

1 

Do. 

Claremont. 

6,498 



8A 

V 

.40 

Revere Sugar Ref. 
Co.» 

Concord. 

19,682 



6.68 

6 

.42 

Do. 


'This company is controlled by the American So^r Ref. O 

9. 
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Table II.— WltoUmU and retail jmces of (jranulaied tftifjpar-^ontinued. 
NEW HAMPSHIEE-Contlnued. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
wncu stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer, 
iperewt 


RetHll 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of retail 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 
de¬ 
ducted, 
per 

pound. 

Maker. 


3,154 


OejiUi. 

Onls. 

Oenlit. 

Ctnfe. 


Conway. 

Portland and Bos¬ 
ton. 

22 

5.45 


0.58 

AnicHoin Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Epplnfi. 

1,641 

Delivered. 


5.62 

6 

.38 


Exeter. 

4,922 

Boston. 

10 

6.35 

6 

.55 

Revere Sugar R<*f. 
Co.i 

Farmington. 

2,266 

Delivered. 


5.67 

01 

.68 

Standard Sugar Kef. 
Co.i 

Haverhill. 

8,414 



6J 

01 

.50 

A nicrican Sugar Ke 1. 
Co. 

Hinsdale. 

1,933 



5.72 

6 

.28 

Do. 

Keene. 

9,165 

Boston. 

ii 

5i 

6i 

.89 

Do. 

l^aconia. 

8,W2 

.do. 

16 


6 

. 65 

Revtire Sugar Ftef. 
Co.> 

Liltteton. 

4,m 

.do. 

J7 

6.45 

01 

.88 

American Sugar Ref, 
Co. 

Manchester. 

66,987 

1 Delivered. 

1 


S-R") 

01 

.95 

Standard Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 

Marlboro. 

1,624 

'.do. 


6.41 

6 

.59 

! American Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

Newport. 

8,126 

Boston. 

16 

5.32 

6 

.52 

Revere Sugar Kef. 

1 Co.» 

rortsmouth. 

' 10,6:17 

Delivered. 


5.57 

01 

.9:1 

' American Sugar Kef. 

' Vak 

TiUon. 

1 1,926 

Boston. 

15 

5.67 

01 

.43 : 

Standard Sugar Kef. 
Co.> 

Winchester. 

2,274 

Delivered. 


.5.62 

6 

.38 


Wolfboro. 

' 2,390 

1 

Boston. 

17 

6.65 

6i 

.68 

SUindard Sugar Ref. 
Co.1 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bayonne.. 

' 32,722 

Delivered. 

1 

' 5i 

1 ^ 

.50 

Belvidere. 

902 


6.41 

5i 

’ .09 

Beverly.. 

1,950 

Philadelphia. 6 

5.36 

6 

.59 

Bioomtleld. 

9,668 

DeliveriHi. 

5i 

5? 

.:i8 

Bordentown. 

4,110 

Trenton and Phil- 7-8 

5. -15 

6 

.-17 



adelpliia. 




Bridgeton. 

13,913 

Delivered. 

5.65 

6 

.;45 

Do. 

13,913 

Philadelphia. 8 

1 5f 

6 

.67 

Burlington. 

7,392 

.do. 7 


6 

.53 

(^mden. 

75,935 

Delivercxl. 

5.74 

6 

.26 

Do. 

76,935 

.do. 

61 

61 

0 

(’ape May. 

' 2,257 

Camden. 14 

' 6.83 

6 

.03 

East Omnge. 

21,606 

Delivered. 

5.32 

611 

.20 

Elizabeth. 

62,130 


6.83 

c 

.67 

Flemington. 


Trenton. 8 

! 5.89 

61 

1.03 

Garfield. 

1 3,r>6t 

Now York. 8 

5.36 

61 

,32 

Hackottetown... 

2,474 

Delivered.. 

5i 

6 

.25 

Harrisonvllle.... 

10,596 

New York. 5 

5.32 

6 

.68 

Hoboken.. 

59,364 

Delivered. 

61 

6 

.87 

Jemey city. 

206,433 

.do. 

5! 


.46 

Do. 

206,433 


61 

6) 

1.16 


i American SufriirRef. 
I Co. 

Fninktin Siigur Kef. 
Co.i 

IX). 


Do. 

American Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Franklin Sugar Kef. 
Co.i 

American Sugar Ref. 
(?o. 

Do. 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 

American Sugar Ref 
Co. 



JThls company is coiitrolletl by the American Sugar Ref. Co. 
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Table tl .—WhoUmie nnd retail prices of granvMed sugar —Ck)ntinued. 
NKW JERSKY-Contliiucd. 








Excess 







* 

of ratal] 


Town. 

, 1'opula* 
tiou, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer, 
perewt. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

freight 

de¬ 

ducted, 

Maker. 







per 

pound. 





OeiUs. 

Cfente. 

Oentif. 

CerUn. 



3,413 

4,687 


30 

6.36 

6 

0.31 

Ame rican Sugar Ref. 
<'o. 

f'ranklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 



47 

5.42 

6 

.11 



6.37 

6 

.63 






lioug Branch.... 
Mil burn. 

8,872 

2,837 



6.35 

6 

.65 

Do. 



5.36 

6-7 

.64 

Mollenhaucr Sugar 
Ref. Co. 





Millrillo. 

10,683 

11,266 

Philadelphia. 

10 

54 

6 

.65 

W.n.McCahan. 



7 

5 ] 

6t 

.18 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 





Do. 

11,265 


7 

5.34 

6 

.59 

Franklin Sugar Kef. 
Co.» 







8 

8* 

H 

5.37 

6 

.67 

Do. 


^,070 

246,670 

246,070 


12 

6 

.38 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 


6 

.63 

Do. 



6.67 

6 

.43 

Do. 

Do. 

246,070 


12 

*5.10 

5.32 

.10 

Do. 

Do. 

246; 070 
20,006 


5i 

6.43 

.23 

Do. 




5.34 

6 

.66 

Do. 



7 

61 

5J 

6 

.43 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
(^).i 

American Sugar Kef. 

PlainHold. 

15,369 


10 

6 

.40 




Co. 


4,376 


12 


6 

.38 

Do. 


24,141 
24,141 

24,141 

105,171 

105,171 


6 

.40 




4 


m 

6 

.33 

Do. 

Do. 



5.35 

.65 

Do. 




5.36 

6 

.65 

Do. 

Do. 


7-4 

5.35 

8» 

.83 

Do. 


Hoboken. 


Do. 

Do. 

106,171 



5A 

6 

.40 

Perth Amboy.... 

17,699 



hJk 

6 

.67 


PleBsantvUle.... 

2,182 

Philadelphia. 

' 14 

6.66 

6 

.80 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.' 


3,244 


10 

8J 

6 

.66 

American Sugar Ref. 





Co. 


6,42$ 


10 

5i 

8J 

.16 

American Sugar lief. 



Co. and Arbuokle 
Bros. 







4,411 


8 

51 

5.85 

f 

.13 

,^buckle Bros. 
T^klin Sugar Ref. 


6,811 


8 

.57 





Co.' 


2,792 


38 

5.40 

6 

.27 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Arbucklo 












Brm. 


73,307 

23,094 




6 

.40 


Weal Hoboken.. 



6?35 

6 

.65 

American Sugar Ref. 




Co. 

Went Orange.... 

6,889 

4,087 

1,371 



5A 

6 

.40 

Do. 

.do. 

6 

6?B8 

64 

- .08 




5.35 

6 

.66 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 






C 0.1 


> This company is controlled by the American Sugar Ref. Co. 

> Foesibly a wholesale dealer,.os he i^rts receiving a rebate. 








































































WHOL^ALE AND BETAIL PEXCE8. 849 

Table 11.— Whokmle and relaU prkes of granuhiUd Mii/ai'-CJontinutKl. 
new YORK. 


Akron.. 

Allegany .... 
Amsterdam., 


Atlhtu. 


Belmont. 

Binghamton ... 


Do. 

Brewster.. 
Broeki»ort. 


Buffalo. 

1)0 . 

Do. 

Do. 


(Cambridge 
CaiiHjoIitirlo. 


Cnnastota. 

Caithuge. 

CatturungiiH.... 
Clayton. 


CobleaklH. 

Cohoes. 

C<«»pci>it<»wii ... 
Cornwall-on- 
Undsoii. 
CoxsHckle. 

Cuba. 

Daiisvllle. 


Dobbs Perry., 

Dundee . 

Dunkirk. 


1 ) 0 .. 


Baft Patchoguc 
Kllenville.... 

KImIra. 

Pairport..* 


Far R(X;kaway , 

Pmnkfort.. 

Fredonia.i 

Friendship. 


Pulton.. 
Geneva.. 
Genesee. 


Glens Falls.. 
Gloycrsville. 
Berklmer ... 


, Popula* 
|t!on. lUOO. 


1,585 

8,692 

20,929 

2,171 


1,785 


1,190 

39,017 

39,647 

1,192 

8,398 

362.387 

352.387 
352,387 
352,387 


Shipping point, 
when stated. 


Dellveretl . 
New York. 
Delivered. 

New York. 


Delivered . 


. .do. 
..do. 


],/>78 
2,105 

3,030 

2,895 

1,382 

l,9J3 

2,327 
23,910 
2,368 


1.502 

3,633 

2,888 

1,291 

11,616 

11,616 

2,929 

2,879 

36,672 

2,4^ 


New York.. 
Deli 7ered .. 
Kochestor.. 

Delivered .. 

—do. 

....do. 

.do. 


.do. 

.do. 


Home. 

Delivered . 

....do. 

—do. 


..do. 

.do. 

..do. 
..do. 


Frcighd 

rate, 

when 

by 

dealer, 

|l)ercwt.j 


2.664 

4,127 

1,214 


•do. 


..do. 
•do. 


..do. 


New York. 
....do. 


Dtdivered . 

Now York. 
Delivered. 

....do. 

....do. 


New York. 
Delivered . 

_do. 

....do. 


5,281 .do. 


10,433 


2,400 

12,618 

18,849 

5,556 


New York. 


Delivered . 


Albany.,.. 
Deliver^ . 
—do. 


5.49 

5.49 
5.49 
6.74 
6.99 

51 

5.37 

5.86 

6 

5.51 
■Vo 
5.72 
5.77 
5.85 
5.62 

6,65 ; 

6.47 i 
6.?2 

6.61 

5.72 

64 

6.51 

6.*(ia 

.■i* 

6.76 

5.62 


6.62 

5* 

6.1)7 

6.86 

5.74 

5.69 




Excess 

ofrcbil 


Whole 

sale 

price 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

above 

wliole- 

sale 

price. 

Maker, 

per 

I>ouiid. 

freight 

de- 



ducted, 




TK)r 




|>ound. 


(k:nlM. 

Ck'^ntd. 



5.74 

6 

0.26 


6.05 

fii 

1.23 

Arlmokle Bros, 

5.56 


.96 

American SiigKi Ref. 

6.79 




6{ 

.62 

AracrieanSuKarRef, 




Co. and Mollen- 
hauer Sugar Ref 

5.47 

fii 

I. in 

American Sugar Ref. 




Co. and Franklin 
Sugar Ref. Co. i 

6.47 

61 

.78 


6.42 

5.87 

6 

.58 

American Sugar Ref. 

CrO. 

6 

- .09 

[’i.. 

6 

.50 

Do. 


5.86 

6 


6| 


6 

H 

H 

6 

64 

64 


.61 

.51 

.26 

.01 


.67 

.60 

.99 

.30 

.28 

.23 

.65 

.66 


.37 

.32 

.90 

.63 

.42 

.40 

.74 

.38 


Do. 

Do. 

Arbiieklc Br«»ii. 
American Sugar Kef. 
(Y». 

Arbuckle Brt*M. 
American Sugar Kef. 

iV). 

Do. 

Do. 


ho. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Franklin Sugar Kef. 
Co.) 

Amerienn Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

Do. 

Arbuckle Hnw. 

American Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


> This company Is controlled by the American Sugar 


.31 1 
Ref. Co. 


Do. 

Do. 

American Sugar Rof. 
Co. and Mollen- 
haucr Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Arbuckle 
Bros. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 




































































































850 iNDUSTBiAL commission:—TBU sxs a;nd combinations. 

Table XL—Whokiok and rdaUprices of ffranulaied KitTar—Continued. 

NKW YORK—Coiitimiod. 







1 

Excess 







* 

of retail 


Town. " 


Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
[>ald by 
dealer, 
;>crcwt. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

above 

whole* 

sale 

price, 

freight 

de¬ 

ducted, 

Maker. 







per 

pound. 





Ccntn. 

CenUs.'' 

Osjds. 

CenU, 

American Sugar lief. 


6,206 



6.47 

6 

0.68 





Co. 

Honcoyo Falls .. 

1,176 



6.72 

61 

.78 

Do. 

18.136 

13.136 
13,136 

2,231 
12, W5 



6.72 

6 

.28 


Do. 



6.47 

6 

.53 

Do. 

Do . 



6.47 

54 

.03 

Do. 



7-9 


5} 

.41 

Do. 

Islip;.. 


11 

6 

.89 

Do. 



4 

51 

.21 

Do. 


22,S92 

22,892 

10,130 

2,110 

24,636 




6 

.49 

Do. 

Do. 

.do. 



6 

.49 

Arhnckle Bros. 





6 

.13 

American Sugar Ref. 




6.61 

6 

.89 

Co. 

Do. 




6.61 

61 

.86 

Molicnhauer Sugar 




Kef. Co. 

Lansitigbnix .... 

12,695 

.do. 


6.66 

6 

.86 

AmericauSugar Rci 







Co. 

Uttlti Falls. 

10,:i8l 



6.69 

6 

.31 

Do. 


16,681 

16,581 



5.49 

6 

.61 


Do. 



6.49 

6 

.51 

American Sugar Ref. 




Co. 





Bi 

6 

.76 

Mollenhaucr Sugar 






Rut. Co. 


•1,300 


8 

6.47 

6 

.46 

American SugurRcf. 




Co. 


4,722 

2,032 


8 

51 

5.66 

7 

1.42 

Do. 




6i 

6 

.70 

Do. 



iii 

51 

6.51 

.38 

Do. 


943 


61 

.96 

AmoricanSugar Kef. 




Co. and Arbiickle 
Br«*. 






4,716 



5.71 

6 

.26 

AmorloanSugarBef. 





Co. 

nn 

4,716 

1.135 



5i 

5.95 

6 

.75 

Do. 

MiddloburK. 

.do. 


61 

.65 

Do. 


14,522 



6.67 

61 

.20 

Do. 

Montgomory ... 

i)73 

.do. 


5.26 

6 

.76 

American Sugar Kef. 
Co. and Moilon- 
haucT sugar Kef. 
(’o. 

American Sugar Ref. 

Montour Fulls... 

1,198 



6.72 

6 

.28 




Co. 


1,442 

.do. 


6} 

6.67 

61 

6 

.76 

" Do. 

MountKisco.... 


12 

6 

.63 

Do. 

1,018 


54 

.83 

Do. 




.26 

Do. 


24,943 

3,437,202 




6 

.60 

Dfi. 

New Yoik city.. 



s* 

6 

.60 

Do. 

Tin . 

3,437,202 



6* 

61 

.25 

American Sugar Ref. 




Co. and Artnicklc 
Brc«. 

American SugarRei. 


3,4:17,202 



6t 

61 

.12 




Co. 

Ik». 

3,437,202 

3,437,202 

9,462 

9,462 

9,462 

22,199 



51 

51 

.0 

Do. 


1. dll .i. 

5t 

61 

6 

.50 

Do. 


.do. 


61 

1.00 

Arbucklc Bros. 



10 

?i.7J 

6 

.13 

AmerkuinHiigar lief. 



9 

5. W 

61 

.66 

(’o. 

Arbiickle Bros. 




6.72 

6 

^.28 

Do. 




6.72 

6 

1)0. 

OKfltNl . 

1,931 


20 

5.4 

6 

.60 

American Sugar Kef. 







Co. 







































































































WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES. 

■•t 

Taiilb it. Wholem}/tM retail pricai of ymnuhUed sogtir —(Jonthiiiwi, 
NEW YORK—('^iiUnned. 


851 


Town. 


Penn Yan . 

PhelpH. 

Phoenix... 

Plattsburtr. 


, Popula- 
Don, 1900. 


Port .Tervis. 

Do. 

Port Jefferson.. 
Port Richmond. 


Renssclaervillo.. 


Jl(x;hc«ter. 

Do. 

Rome. 

Do. 


4,660 

1,306 

1,632 

8,434 

7,440 


9,385 

9,385 


Shipping point, 
when stated. 


FroighU 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer, 
fpeicwt. 


Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 


Rondoiit. 

Hoslyn. 

Rouse Point.. 

Rye. 

Sag Harlior-., 


Do. 

Salamanca. 

Saratoga Siiringsl 

Schenectady ... 

Do. 

Sandy Hill. 

Seneca Palls.... 
Southampton.... 


3,843 


7,466 

162,608 

162,608 

15,313 

15,343 


1,675 


Delivered. 

New York and 
Rochester. 
Delivered ........ 


-do. 

New York., 


18-8 


.do. 

.do. 

.....do. 

Delivered . 


.do. 


....do. 

....do. 

New York. 
Delivered . 


...I_ 

Cenl«. ()cniM. 
. 6.72 


5.72 

5.72 

5i 

5i 


, .do. 

New York. 
Delivered . 

..do. 

1,969 i New York. 


Southold. 


St.Johnsvillo.. 

Do. 

St. Regld Falla. 

Stamford. 

Syracuse. 


Theresa.... 

Tmy. 

Do. 

_ Do. 

Tuckahoe. 


1,969 
4.251 
12,409 
12,409 
81,682 , 

81,682 

4,478 

6,519 

2,289 


.do..., 

.do.... 

Albany... 

Delivered 

Albany... 


10 

m 

8 




1,873 

1,873 

879 

901 

108,374 

917 

60,651 

60,651 

60,661 


Delivered. 

.do. 

.do. 

New York.. 


..do. 


994 

66,383 

66,388 


^. 66,383 

Waterford. 8^46 

762-64 


Delivered 
....do.... 

....do_ 

New York 
Delivered 


.do. 

.do. 

.....do. 

.....do. 

New York. 


Delivered . 

....do. 

....do. 


....do. 

Now York. 


5.6 

5.77 

5.47 

5.a5 

5.45 


5.79 

fit 

5.H 

6i 

fit 

fit 

5.63 

5.68 

51 

5.57 

6.65 

6.61 

6.72 

61 


5.65 

5.44 

61 

5 ^ 

5.67 

6.A5 

fit 

5* 

5.65 

6.27 

6.47 

6.7 

5.46 


5.85 


lietail 

price 

per 

pound. 


(.k’ntn. 

6i 


6 

6| 

6 

51 

6 

6 

fill 


, Excess, 
|of retail! 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 
, de- 
[«lucted, 
per 

pound. 

0.7H 


Maker. 


AmerlcauSugjirRef. 

Co. 


.15 

.34 

.40 

.15 


.71 

.20 

86 

.25 

.65 

1.65 

.74 

.24 

.50 

.87 

.85 

.39 

.28 

.60 


.85 

.56 

.12 

.68 


.45 

.50 

.0 

.85 

.65 

1.03 

.93 

.55 


.65 


American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

American Sugar Uef. 
Co. and Arbuekle 
Bros. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

AmericanSugarRof. 
Co. and Mollon- 
hauer Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

AmericauSugarRef. 

Co. 

Mollonhauer Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

Arbuekle Bros. 

Do. 

A mcrican Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

American Sugar Ref, 
Co. and Arbuekle 
Bros. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Mollen- 
hauer Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

AmericanSugarRel, 

Co. 

Do. 








































































































852 INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION*.—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 


Tablk II .—WholemiU and retml prices of granulated mgir —Continued. 
NEW YORK-Continued. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

1 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

» 

Excess 
of retail 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
irolghti 
de¬ 
ducted, 
per 

pound. 

Maker. 




OeiUs. 

Cenis. 


Cfente. 



4,2S6 



5.45 

6* 

1.05 






Co. 

Watertown. 

1 21,090 



5.8 , 

64 

.70 

Do. 

Watervlict. 

1 1.571 

.do. 


5.57 

6 

.48 

Do. 

Do. 

! 1,671 



5.65 

6 


Do. 


4,465 



5.72 

6 

18 

Do. 

Do. 

4,465 

1 


5.45 

5} 

.10 

Do. 


L307 


io 

' 6.47 



Do. 


3,556 


20 

6.67 


.1.8 





1 

! 

Co. and Arbitekle 





i 



Bros. 

West Coxsackio .j 

2,785 

Delivered. 

8 

5.79 

6 

.21 

American SugarRof. 








Co. 

WcstHeld. 

2,430 



^ 5.76 

7 


Do. 




1 

54 

- 6 

.50 

Do. 


1,279 



1 ?89 

64 

.61 





51 

54 

i .21 

Do. 

Worcester. 

2,409 

1 Albany. 

i 

12 

' 6.7 

6 

1 .18 

Do. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 



958 




6,679 




5,877 

Norfolk.'. 

25 


652 




1,296 


40 


828 


40 


813 


21 

Max ton. 

935 

Richmond and 

38-32 



Charleston. 



2,427 




1,533 


33 

Mount Olive. 

617 

Wilmington and 

16 



Richmond. 



9,000 




13|64S 




8)642 




1,874 


35 


3,141 


334 


836 


26 


4,842 


16 


20,976 


10 


20)976 







6.46 

61 

Sft 

6 i 

6 i 

6 

6J-7 

7 

1.05 

\46 

1.10 

H . 

n 

1.34 

51 

61 

.5t 

51 

61 

.67 

6 ! 

6 

.25 

8 | 

61 

;«o 

51 

61 

.86 

51 

6.62 

61 

5.46 

6 i 

61 

61 

1 

.88, 

.75 

51 

61 

1.08 

It 

7 

64 

6 

6 

1.14 

.99 

.60 

.86 


Arbnckle Bnw. 

W, H. McCahan 
Sugar Co. 


American Siiga r Ref. 
Co. and Art ui'klc 
Bros. 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.» 


American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

iVmeiican Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Franklin 
Sugar Ref. Co.' 


Am ericau Suirar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 


Do. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bismarck. 

3,819 

Fargo .. 

38 

6.67 


.56 

Franklin Sugar Bet 
Co.» 

Do. 

Gooperstown.... 

648 

Delivered. 


61 

11 



9,589 

9,689 

9,589 




61 

.56 

Do, 

X:;;;::;;;;; 



6 { 

e! 

.60 

Do. 

Do. 

Duluth. 

75 

6 

61 

-.1)9 

Do. 


iThis company is controlled by tbe American Sugar Ref. Co. 

























































































WHOLKaALE AND RETAIL PRICES, 


858 


Tadls II. — Wholemle avd retail jfrices of granulated mgar —Oontinued 
NORTH DAKOTA-Contlimral. 








Excess 
of retail 


Town. 

Popu]a> 

tlon,1900. 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer,; 
perewt 

Whole-1 
sale i 
price 
per 

pound. 1 

1 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

Maker. 



1 

d^ 

ducted, 








per 

pound. 





Cents. 1 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 


Grand Forks .... 

7,662 



6 J 

n 

0.69 

American SugarRef. 
Co. 




1,172 

2,863 

.do. 


Ot I 

6 f 

7 

.60 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.» 

American Sugar Ref. 

Jamestown. 

Fargoand Duluth 

26-18 

6.33 

.19 

1 


Co. and Franklin 
Sugar Ref. Co. 
Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 


1,235 


12 

6.38 

n 

.64 




1,668 

1,106 

1,277 



f>A 

H 

6 .1,6 

8 * 

6 » 


Do. 



45 

.01 





Valley City. 

; 2,446 

Minneapolis. 

44 

6.34 

.22 



2,228 

.do. 

36 

6.17 

6 t 

.18 

AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 









OHIO. 



42,728 

8,974 

1,206 

12,949 

3,721 

1,486 

2,610 

1,783 

1,766 



r).66 

5.76 

6.71 

6.65 

6.79 

•'■*1 

5.81 

Alliance. 

Philadelphia aud 
New York. 

WJ 






7 

7 

6 i 




.do. 



Cadiz. 




li354 



5.81 


1,271 


14 

5.79 


1,189 


6 

6.66 


2,815 



5.67 


1,686 



6.78 


326,902 



6.35 

Do. 

825,902 





6,991 



6.78 


381,768 



A 6.8 

Do. 

88li768 



6.78 

Do. 

381,768 



6.78 






Clyde. 

2,516 

TqledoandColum' 

8-18 

6.*88 

Colllnwood. 

3,639 




Columbiana. 

1,889 




Columbus. 

126,660 



6.53 







Arbuckle Bros. 
Arbuckle Bros. nii<l 
Franklin SuKar 


American KugarRef. 


G 

6h 


.50 Do. 

. 88 Arbucklo Bros. 


H 

fii 

6| 

6 

7 


.C4 


1.07 

.63 

.93 


American Sugar Ref. 

Fmnklin Sugar Ref. 
0 o.» 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Do. 

AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 

Arbuckle Bros. 
American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. an<l Arbuckle 




.72 

.15 


American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 


6 

H 

6 

6 * 


6 

6 | 


.56 

.72 


Mollenhauer Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

American SugarRef. 


.22 Do. 

.72 AmericanSugarRef. 
Co. and Arbuckle 


,72 

.00 

.49 


XIIUS. 

AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 


.32 

.46 

1.13 


American SugarRef. 
Co. 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.»andW:H.Mc- 
Cahan Sugar Co. 
AmericanSugarRef 
Co. 


^This company is controlled by the American Sugar Ref. Co. 

















































































864 INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION :—TEU8TO AND COMBINATIONS. 

Tablk H.— Wkolemle ayid teUiilprke}! of ijrmiulafed mtjar —('Continued. 
OHH>-<X»nUnii€d. 


Town. 


Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 


Ck>lumbuH Grove. I 


Connorvllle . 

Cortland. 

Defiance. 

Delta. 


Deshler. 

East Liverpool. 
Findlay. 


Fremont.. 


Qallipolis . 


Garrettsvillc.. 

Greenville..., 


Greenwich . 
Hamilton... 


Harrison . 


Hillsboro. 
Holtmte .. 
JackjBon .. 


Lancaster . 
Lcetonia... 


Lima.... 
London , 


Lorain. 

Loudon vllle. 
Manchester. 


Mansfield . 
Marlon.... 
Maumee... 
Medina.... 


Mlamlsbtirg. 

Mlllersbum . 
Honroevlire. 


Montpelier...,. 
Mount Gilead. ..| 
Mount Vernon 

NewComeretowni 


New London.... 

Do. 

NewPhiladeL 

phia. 

New Straltsville. 


Niles.. 

Do.. 


620 
7,679 
1,230 

1, 
16,485 
17,613 


8,439 

5,432 


1,146 

6,501 


849 

23,914 


4,535 

1,237 

4,672 


8,991 

2,744 

21,723 

3,511 

16,028 

1,681 

2,003 


17,640 

11,862 

1,856 

2,232 


8,941 

1,998 

1,211 

1,869 

1,628 


Shi] 


[pplng point, 
hen stated. 


Delivered . 

Wheelfne.. 
Delivered . 
Toledo..... 
Delivered . 


.do. 

Pittsburg.. 
Delivered . 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
Ipaid byl 
dealer, 
Ipercwt. 


CentM. 


Toledo. 

Delivered . 


..do. 

.do. i 


Cleveland. 
Delivered . 


Cincinnati. 


....do. 

Delivered . 
.do. 


.do. 

.do. 


•do. 
.do. 


....do. 

....do. 

Cincinnati . 


1,180 

1,180 

6,218 

2,302 

7,468 

7,468 


Delivered . 

_do. 

....do. 

....do. 


.do. 


..do. 
.do. 


..do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


,.do. 
,.do. 
.do. 


.....do. 

.....do. 

Cleveland. 


10 


Whole-1 

sale 

.price 

per 

)>ound. 


Ovite. 

5.67 

6.77 

5.49 

6.31 


5.81 

5.55 


5.79 

5.54 


6.81 

5.65 

6.51 


6.63 

5.r3 

5.78 

5.61 

6| 

5.7 

5.35 


5.59 

5.63 

6.85 

5.8 


6.78 

5.66 

5.87 

6.76 

6.62 


6.54 

5.55 
5.62 

5.56 
,6.63 

5.53 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


(X:nU. 

7 


Excess 
[of retail! 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
irelght 
de- , 
ducted,I 
per 

pound. 


VfiUs. 

1.43 

.82 

.61 

.62 

.33 

.69 

.78 

.97 


.62 

.70 

.71 


Maker. 


American Sugar Ref. 
(’o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Amorl can Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Arbuckle 
Bnw. 

A merican Sugar Ref. 
Co. aiKl Continen¬ 
tal Beet Stigar Co. 
American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 


.97 

.52 

1.72 

.74 

.75 

.80 

1.05 


.91 

.97 

.15 

.70 


.96 I Standard Sugar Ref. 
Co. • and Arbucklc 
Bros. 

.22 I 

.35 1 Amerieau Sugar Ref. 
(Jo. 

.81 ■ 

.46 I Do. 

.61 Do. 

.71 t American SugarRef. 
Co. and Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

American Sugar Ref. 
(Jo. 

Do. 

Arbucklc Bros. 
AmericanSurarRef. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A merican Su|^ Ref. 
Co. and Aibuckle 
Bros. 


1.22 

.94 

.68 

.24 

1.14 

.70 


.72 

.87 


Ameri(»n Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Arbucklc Bros. 

Arbuckle Bros, and 
American Sugar 
Ref. Co. 


Do. 


American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.» 


* This company is controlled by the American Sugar Kef. Co. 































































































WH0LE8AL1S AND BETAIL PR10E8, 


866 


Tahlk W.^Whalmde and relaU prices of granulated Continued. 

OHIO—Continued. 


Popuhi' 
tloii, PJOO. 

Shlppii.g i>oint, 
wficn stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
|mld by 
dealer, 
perewt. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

I>OUQd. 

Excess 
of retail 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 
de¬ 
ducted, 
per 

pound. 



Cents. 

Cents. 

Oentt. 

Cents. 

1,758 

Cleveland and To* 

7*-14 

5.8 

61 

0.56 


ledo. 





3,561 



6.56 

6 

.44 

7,074 

Toledo. 

10 

6.61 

6| 

- .06 

4,082 



6.58 

61 

.97 

2,009 



6.67 

61 

.93 

5,024 

.do. 


5.54 

64 


2,080 



6.67 

6f 

.93 

878 

Wheeling. 

u 

61 

61 

.43 

1,481 

Cincinnati. 

1C 

6.8 

61 

.35 

2,:i'’i3 

Cleveland. 

12-14 

6.78 

7 

1.08 




5.73 

6 


4,685 



6.56 

61 

.91 

38,2.53 

.do. 


5.89 

61 

.61 

6,359 

Lima.. 

7 

5j 

7 

1.18 

1,222 

Springfield. 

8 

5.81 

61 

.61 

181,822 



6.63 

Gt 

.97 

131,822 



6.78 

6 

.22 

3,366 

.do. 


6.81 

61 

.69 

6,808 



6. .56 



i;7W 


. 

5.66 

61 

.60 

2,148 

.do. 


6.67 


.43 

6,751 



6.54 

61 


1,462 




6} 


3,613 



6.72 

61 

.78 

44,886 

Now York. 

27 

6.08 

61 

.98 


North Amherst.. 

North Baltimore. 
Norwalk. 

Ourlin. 

Oxford. 

Painesvillc. 

Paulding. 

Quaker Oily. 

8ubina. 

Salinevlllo. 

Sandusky . 

Shelby. 

SpriiigfleUl. 

St. Afarys.. 

St. I*tirl8. 

T(>ledo. 

Do. 

UpperSandiwky. 

Urbana. 

Wad-sworth. 

Wuusoon. 

Washington O.H. 

W»!slervillo. 

Wllminglon. 

Yoiingsiown .... 


Maker. 


American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 


Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.t 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

A merican Sugar Kef. 
Co., Franklin, and 
Arbuckle Bros. 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 


W. H. MeCahari 
Sugar Co. 

American Sugar Kef. 
Co.,Franklin,'and 
Arbuckle Brew. 
American Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

American Su^rRef. 

Co. and Sprcckels. 
American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 


AmericanSu^rKef. 
Co. and Arbnckle 
Bros. 

AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 

Do. 


OREGON. 


Astoria. 

1)0 . 

Forestgrove. 

'•mnts Pass. 

ItidepeiKlciico... 

Junction City.... 

l^jbanon. 

Oregon City. 

Portland. 

Salem. 

The Dalles. 

Woodburn. 


8.381 

8.381 
1,096 

Portland. 

Delivered. 

Portland. 

71 

8 

it * 

N 

«i 

6 ) 

6 

.74 

1.26 

.17 

Chinese sugar. 

2,290 

.do. 

80 

6.65 

7 » 

.83 

Western Sugar Ref. 
Co.» 

Do. 

909 

San Pmncisco.... 

291 

5.55 

61 

.45 

506 

Portland. 

30 

6| 

6 i 


Do. 

922 

San Francisco.... 

36 

6.10 

6.85 

- .10 

Do. 

3,494 

Portland. 

5 

6.80 


.40 

Do. 

90,426 

4,258 

Delivered. 

San Francisco.... 

Ml 

6.06 

5.80 

i * 

.05 
- ,03 

Do. 

Do. 

3,542 

828 



6.88 

61 

7 

.87 

Do. 

Portland. 

16 

5.65 

1.19 

Do. 


> This company la coiitro]]e<l by the American Sugar Ref. Co. 





































































856 INDOSTBIAI, commission:—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 

Table II.— Wholesale and rdail prices of granulaled sugar — Continued. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Town. 


Allogheny.. 
Do. 


Allentown. 
Ashland... 
Athens _ 


Auburn. 

Audenreid.. 
Bamesboro. 

Beaver. 

Beaverfolls. 

Bellwood... 


Bennett. 
Bernice.. 


Boiling Spring?. 
Boyertown. 


Bradford. 

Brockwayvillc . 

Bryn Mawr. 

Carnegie. 


Carrick. 


Catasauqua.. 
Centralla.... 


Chambei?burg.. 

Christiana. 

Clarion. 


Claysvillc. 

Cm ton Heights. 

Comopoiis. 


Creasona. 
Darby .... 


Dauphin., 

Dunbar 


DuncansTille... 

Dushore. 

East Downing' 
tows. 

Elizabethtown . 
Elklick. 


Emlenton . 


Erie. 

Falls Creek. 


, Popnla 
tion, 1900. 


129,896 

129,896 

35,416 

6,438 

3,749 

845 


1,482 

2,348 

10,051 

1,545 


1,709 

15,029 

1,777 


3,903 

2,048 

8,864 

828 

2,004 


866 

2,330 

2,665 

1,738 

8,429 


566 

1,662 

1,612 

884 

2,133 


1,478 

2,982 


1,190 

62,783 


Shipping point, 
when stated. 


Delivered . 
....do. 


....do. 

Philadelphia. 
Delivered .... 


Philadelphia. 
Delivered .... 

Pittsburg. 

....do. 

_do. 


Delivered . 


....do. 

New York. 


Delivered. 

....do. 


New York. 
Delivered . 


—do.. 

Pittsbuig... 

Delivered . 

Allentown. 
Delivered . 


....do. 

Philadelphia. 
Delivered .... 


_do. 

Philadelphte. 


Pittsburg. 

Philadelphia. 
Deliverod .... 


... .do. 

Flttsbuig. 

Delivered .... 

....do. 

Philadelphia. 


....do. 

Delivered . 


.do. 


..do. 
..do. 


I . 

I^HHwhole* 


when 
[paid byl 
I dealer, 
ipercwt.: 


Cents. 


15 


sale 

price 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 

5.4 

5.65 

6.36 

5.45 

6.72 


H 

6.45 

6.6 

5j 

6.84 

5.74 


6.4 

5.64 


5.54 

5i 


5.69 

5.59 


5.45 

5.49 


5.82 

6.7 

5.55 

5.74 


6.49 


5.91 


6.48 

6.67 

5.87 


5.41 

6.65 


6.74 


6.49 

6i 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Ce7its. 

61 


61 

61 


6 

61 

7 

6* 

6| 


5.85 

H 

6 

6* 

61 

7 

6 

6* 


61 

7 

6 

6 

61 


61 

6* 




6 

6| 


Excess 
[of retail] 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 
de- , 
ducted,] 
per 

pound. 


Maker 


Cents. 

0.85 


.87 

.78 


1.06 

1.88 

.43 

.82 

,76 


.45 

.66 


.46 

1.25 


.63 

1.41 


.55 

-.08 


.65 


.64 

1.8 


.45 

.89 

.51 


.61 

.67 


.45 

. 730 ! 


.60 


.54 


.44 

1.01 


.51 

.60 


AmericanSugarKef. 

Co. 

American Sugar Kef. 
Co. and Franklin 
Sugar Ref. Co.* 
American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.» 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 


Arbnckle Bros. 

Do. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Arbuckle Bros. 
American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 


Arbuckle Bros. 
Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.» 

Do. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

J>u. 

Du. 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.' 

Do. 

Do. 

American Sugar Kef. 

(>>. 


Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.' 

Standard Sugar Ref. 
Co.' 

W. H.McCahanRef. 
Co. 


American Sugar Itef. 
Co. 


Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.» 

Do. 

A merican Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Franklin 
Si^r Ref. Co.' 

A merican Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 


' This company is controlled by the American Sugar Ret Co. 























































































WHOlESAtE AND RETAIL PRICES, 


857 


Tablb II .—Wholemk and retail prUtee of yranvlaUd sugar —Oontinued. 

PENNSYLVANU-ConUnuod. 






1 


Excess 
of rctai 


Town. 

Popular 

tiun,1900 

Shinping point, 
wnen stated. 

Prolgh 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer, 
peruwt 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound 

Bctail 

price 

per 

pound 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

freight 

de¬ 

ducted 

Maker. 







per 

pound. 





Cents. 

Centft. 




128 





0.60 

American Sugarltuf. 
Co. 

W. H. M(^'^'almn Kef. 





Do. 

128 



6.85 

5i 

.15 












m 


5.74 

— 

1.26 

American Sugar Kef. 
Co. 






3,G06 



f>ft 

01 

.80 




Co. and Franklin 





Glen Campbell.. 

1,628 

836 

.do. 


5i 

6.87 


1.25 

.63 

Sugar Ref. Co.' 

.do. 



American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 





Greencastlc. 

1,463 

.do. 


3A 

04 

.70 


6,C08 

1,599 


6-8 

51 

5.53 


1.42 

.72 



6 | 

American Sugar Kef. 
(?o. 





50,167 

1,926 

570 



5.56 


.44 




6 J 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



19 


.46 

.65 


2,864 

1,482 

1,528 






5.89 

5.02 

6 

llngliesville. 

Philadelphia. 

24 

.24 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 








Co.i 


6,053 



6 

61 

.50 

American Sugar Ref, 
Co. 

Franklin Sugar Kef. 
Co.' 

American Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

Franklin Sugar Kef. 
Co.' 





723 



5.49 

.. 

1.30 




* 


2,462 


8 

5J 

6 

.67 




5,865 



5* 

5.66 

6.87 

6-7 

6i 

.50 

.10 

.93 

Jermyn. 

2,667 

3,070 

.do. 




19 

American Sugar Ret. 

American SugarHef. 
Co. and Arbuekle 








5ft 


.30 
















3,846 



6ft 

04 

.80 

Sprcckels (Frank¬ 
lin). 

Franklin Sugar Kef, 
Co.' 

AmericanSugurKef. 





41,459 



5.66 


.34 






2,764 



5.36 


.14 





17,628 

17,628 


131 

13i 

6.41 

6A 


.46 

.97 


Do. 


04 

Franklin Sugar Kef. 




3,467 

4,451 

263 


18 

51 

6.49 

6.78 

64 

04 

64 

.82 

1.01 

.62 

Co.' 

Do. 

Lewlstown. 




10 

Mollonhauer Sugar 
Kef. Co. 




Loekhftvcn. 

7,210 



5.87 

64 

.63 

Fraukliti Sugar Ref. 
Co.' 

Luzerne. 



8,817 



6» 


1.5 

.83 

.82 

.76 


Lykene. 

2,762 

13,504 


17 



Mahanoy City... 
Marietta. 


6.68 

&A 



2,469 


14 

64 

American S\ui:ar Kef. 










Co. and Franklin 
Sugar Kef. Co.' 

Martlnabunr. 

690 



5.62 

61 

51 

? 


Do. 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.' 

American Siu^r Ref. 

Manheim. 

2,019 

4,029 

Philadelphia 

16 

13 

.69 

.87 

Mauch Chunk... 


04 



Meadvllle. 

10,291 

1.804 



6.78 

6.85 

64 

04 

.72 

.65 

Do. 

Mercer. 

_do. 



’ ThtK company ia controlled by tbe American Hiigar Kef. Co. 































































































858 INDU8TKIAL COMMISSION:—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 

Tabwi! ll.— WhoUmk and retail prices of granulated migar—Continued. 
PENNSYLVANIA—CJontlnued. 


1‘owii. 

Popula- 
Uon, 19U( 

Shipping point. 
). wnoii stated. 

Frelgl: 
rate, 
when 
paid b 
dealer 
percwi 

'* Whole 
sale 
V price 
. per 
^ pound 

" Itctail 
price 
per 
pound 

0 

Excel 
ofreta 
abov« 
1 whoh 
sale 
price 
freigh 
• de- 
ductec 
per 
pound 

iP 

3 

> Maker, 

t 

1, 

1. 

Moyersdolo. 

.« 3,ua4 


CetUti. 

OentH. 

CaUM. 

Cents. 

: Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

American Sugar Ref. 
(’ 0 . and Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Midway.. 




5.74 

. 6.62 



Moores. 






Mount Oannel... 

13, m 





Do. 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.) 

Standard Sugar Ref. 

1)0. 

13,179 

.do. 










Now Brighton... 

6,820 



6.9-i 

5.78 

5.63 

6.40 



American Sngarltef. 
Co. 

Do. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.) 

American Sugar Ref. 
<?o. 

Newcastle. 

28,339 
28. :t3y 


28 



Do. 


6-7 

6 


Norristown. 

Parsons. 

22,266 

2,629 

Philadelphia. 

7 

.13 





.86 

Patton. 

2,«)1 

2,784 


16 




Pen Aiyyl. 




. ^ 


Philadeiphia.... 

Do. 

1.293.697 

1.293.697 

1.do. 

.do . 


5^5 

1 

5i 

6 

.15 

Pninklin Sugar Kef. 
Oo.i 

American SugarRef. 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co,> 

Do.' 

1,293,697 









Do. 

1,293,697 



1 5* 

6.74 

6.45 

51 

5i 

6.37 

6.42 

6.95 

5.53 



Do. 

1,293,697 

.do. 





Phllipsburg. 

3,266 

321,616 

12,566 

3,436 

.do. 


64 

.61 

American Sugar Ref. 

1 Co. and Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Pittston. 


1.10 

Reynoldsville ... 





American SugarRef. 
Co. 

Rochester. 

4,688 

2,007 

3,654 , 





Royersford. 

Schuylkill Haven 

Philadelphia. 

10 

14 

c 

-.06 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.) 

Do. 

American Sugar Uef. 

Scranton. 

102,026 


Sharon. 

6,916 . 

_do. 



. 30 

Sharpsburg. 

6,842’ . 






SherlilnnTille.... 

^8 . 





'’lean Sugar Ref. 
Cos. and Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Slatington. 

Somerset. 

8,773 

1,634 

Philadelphia. 

14 

& 

6.74 

5| 

5* 

6.85 

5* 

6.74 

6 

6» 

61 

61 

.51 

1.01 

.76 

.86 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.) 

Stroudsburg. 

916 . 



American SugarRef. 
Co. and Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.) 

8t. Clair. 


Philadelphia. 


Sunbury. 

9,610 


Tarcntiim. 

6,472 

6,244 

i 


n 

61 

61 



ntuaville. 








American Sugar 
Ref. Co., and W. 

H. McCahan. 


»This eomiMiny is ODiitrollwl l)y the American Sugar itef. co. 


0 













































































WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES. 
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Table II .—Wholmtle and retail pri^Jf of granulated sugar —Continued. 


PENNSYLVANU-Contlnnea. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
wnen stated. 

Freight 
rate, i 
when 1 
paid byi 
dealer,, 
perewt. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

Kotall 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of retail 
above, 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 
de- 

ducUsl.i 

per 

pound. 

Maker. 




OenU. 


Oetits. 

CetUn. 


Towanda. 

i,m 

Delivered. 


5.47 

6i 

1 . 0:1 

Arbucklo Bros, and 
American 8u^r 
Ref. Co. 

Union City. 

8,104 

.do. 


6.49 

Ci 

1.01 1 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Franklin 
Sugar Ref. Co.i 

Washington. 

7,670 



6.66 

6 

.44 

Waterford. 

1 767 



5.37 

6J 

.88 


Wayne. 

WayncsburK. 

1 

■AM4 

Philadelphia. 

Delivered. 

8 

' 5.89 

61 

.02 

.36 


Wellsboro. 

2,9r»4 



5.89 


.61 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Westehester. 

9,624 

.do. 


5* 

5i 

1 . 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.‘ 

Wilkesharro. 

51,721 

Now York. 

20 

5 

H 

1.30 

AmericanSugarHef. 
Co. and Arbuckle 
Bros 

WyomluK. 

1,909 

Delivered. 


5.46 

6 

.55 

Franklin Sugar Kef. 
Co.* 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Block Island.... 


1 Providence. 

10 

5.45 

Gi ' 

0.95 


Central Foils.... 

18,167 

1 Delivered. 


5.59 

6 

.41 

Amoricuin Sugar Kef. 

Do. 

18,167 

j Boston. Ma&s. 

7 

6A 

6 , 

.63 

Or). 

CenliTvllle. 

Delivered. 


5.45 


.80 


East Greenwich. 

2,775 

Providence. 

* 

5. .36 

4 

.86 

Stiindanl Sugar Ref. 


22, OS'! 1 



6i 

6 

.60 

Co.i 

Nortli Tiverton.. 

2,977 



5.44 


.44 

Co. 

Standard Sugar Ref, 

Pawtucket. 

39,231 



5.54 

5.88 

.34 

Co.> and Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Ameri<‘an Sugar Ref. 

Providence. 

175,597 

.do. 


5.59 

6 

.41 

Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

176,697 

.do. 



6i 

.65 

! Revere Sugar Ref. 

Prudence. 

Valley Palls. 


1 Bc«ton. 

Delivered. 

7 

a 

61 

6 

.13 

.46 

Co.i 

Standard Sugar Ref. 

Wakodeld. 


.do. 


5.41 

6| 

.34 

Co.' 

American Sugar Uef. 

Warren. 

5,108 

BosUni. 

5 

6| 

6 

.58 

Co. 

Standard Sugar Kef. 
Co.' 


7,541 



5.86 

61 

.89 

Wickford. 

1 

Boston. 

8 

, 5.59 

! 

6J 

.68 

Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiidenon. 

5,498 

Delivered. 


61 

6} 

.76 

American Sugar Ref. 

Beaufort. 




Co. 

4,110 

Charleston. 

8 

H 

61 

.67 

Do. 

Columbia. 

21,108 


22 

5.22 

4 

.81 

Do. 

IMgeflold. 

1,776 

Charleston and 

24 

5.35 

7 

1.41 


Florence. 

! 4,647 

Augusta. 

Charleston. 

26 

6.45 

6) 

.96 


Greenville__ 

11,860 

Philadelphia. 

1 40 

6* 

6l 

.15 

1 Franklin Sugar Hef 







: Co.' 


>ThiH company iNcontrolltHi ))y thu AnieriiiHii Hiitrar Kof. Co. 


































































860 INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 

Tablk II. —Wholesale and retail pricet 0 /granulated sugar — Continued. 
SOUTH OABOLINA—Continued. 


Rook Hill ... 
Spftrtanbui^. 
Wallhalla ... 


Shipping point, 
wnen stated. 



5,485 Delivered 

11,395 .do_ 

1,307 Charleston 




Spetvriish 

Yankton 


TENNE8SEK. 


Alexandria. Nashville., 

Athens. 1,849 Chattanooga. 22 

Bcllbuckle. 666 Nashville. , 21 

Bolivar. 1,(»6 Memphis. 26 

Clarksville. 9,431 New Orleans. 22 


Dyersburg. 
Jackson ... 
Jom^boro. 
Kingston.. 


Delivered. 

New Orleans. 324 

New York. 84 

Chattanooga. 25 


Do. 

Do. 

Lawrencebun?... 
McMinnville.... 


Do. 

Marfville. 


.do. 

.do. 

Nashville. 81 

Delivered. 


.do. 

Knoxville. 


Kogersville. 
Trenton.... 


New York. 
Memphis.. 


64 .37 American Sugar Ref. 

Co. 

6 .33 Fmnklin Sugar Ref. 

Co.i 

64 . 69 Atlantic Sugar Re- 

* finery.* 

64 .76 American Sugar Ref. 

Co. 

6 .88 Henderson Sugar 

Ref. Co. 

7 .88 American Sugar Ref. 

, Co. 

64 .60? Do. 

64 .88 Do. 

61 .71 Do. 

64 . 35 Do. 

6 .41 Franklin Sugar Ref. 

Co.* 

6 .49 Do. 

54 .85 Do. 

64 .49 

64 1.40 Aibucklo Bros. 


.80 Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.* 

.28 American Sugar Ret 
Co. 

L49 Do. 


*Tbia company is controtleil by the Americai^Bugar Refining ( 
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Table II.— WhdesaU and retail prieea of granubOed sugar —Continued. 


Town. 


. I^pula* 
^on, 1900. 


Shipping point, 
wben Ntated. 


Freighti- 
rate, 
when 
Ipaid by 
I dealer, 
[percwt 


[Whole- 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


[of retail j 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
ircight 

1 

ducted, 

per 

pound. 


Maker. 


Amarillo. 
Bartlett.. 


1,442 


Delivered . 
.....do. 


Beevillc. 

Bowie. 

Brackettville. 


Bridgeport 

Bryan. 

Burnet.... 
Caldwell.. 
Clarendon. 


2,600 

900 

3,589 

1,003 

1,585 


Shreveport, La 
Delivered .... 
....do. 


Port Worth. 
Delivered 

Austin. 

Delivered .. 
....do. 


Clarksville. 

Collinsville. 

Columbus. 

CorpusChristl... 
Corricana. 


Dallas. 

Do. 

Do. 

Detroit. 

Pagle Pass.. 


2,069 

666 

1,824 

4,708 

9,818 

42,638 

42,688 

42,688 


Edna. 

Ennis. 

Fort Worth. 


4,919 

26,688 


Do.. 26,688 

Oaincsvinc.' 7,874 


Galveston... 
Gatesville.. 
<J«»rgetown 
Graham.... 
Granbury .. 

<}reenville.. 

ilwrne. 

Henrietta .. 

Hico. 

Houston.... 


Do. 

Huntsville . 


Italy. 

Kerrvtlle. 
Kyle. 


Ladonia... 

Lando. 

Long View 
Ruling .... 
McGregor. 


Moria.. 

Midland. 

Mlneml Wells... 
Wlot Point... 
Port Arthur.. 


San Antonio.. 
Sherman. 


87,789 

1,865 

2,790 

878 

1,410 


2,129 

1,614 

1,480 

44,633 

44,033 

1,608 

1,061 

1,428 


8,591 

1,849 

1,436 

2,388 


2,048 

*“w 


68,821 

10,243 


,.do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 


.do. 

New Orleans.. 
Delivered .... 

.do. 

.do. 


Victoria... 
Delivered . 
_do. 


.do. 

.do. 


—do. 

—do. 

....do. 

Jacksboro. 
Delivered, 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


,,do. 

.do. 

.do. 

_do. 

San Manxis.. 


Delivered . 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 


.do... 
do... 

.do... 

.....do... 

Ho\tston.. 


Delivered . 
....do. 


Cents. 

5.90 

5.85 

5f 

51 

5J 

6 

5.65 

r»i 

6.60 

6.86 

6| 

5* 

51 

5| 

6 


6| 

5.56 

5.85 


6.65 

51 

6.60 

5.90 

6.06 

6.86 

5.80 

6.40 

61 

6.95 

51 

51 

51i 


5.85 

51 

5.85 

6A 

H 

I 

5.66 

'4 


CaUs. 

«1 


6A 


Cents. 

0.76 I 

.81 American Sugar Ref. 

I Co. 

.63 Do. 

.50 , Do. 


1 


1.26 I 

.20 I 

1.36 ' 


.80 

.85 

1.5 

.25 

.50 
.81 
.50 , 
.65 I 

I 

1 

.46 

.25 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


.50 

1.06 


.81 

.46 ^ 
1.20 
.25 
.30 ^ 
.76 


Do. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co., and Arbtivkle 
Bros. 

AmcriconSugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1.04 : 

.69 < Henderson Sugar 
i Ref. Co. 

1.40 i American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

.61 i Henderson Sugar 
^ Ref. Co. 

.16 AmerioaiiSugarRef. 
Co. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Henderson Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

Do. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 


.75 

1.15 

.76 

.43 

.13 

1.80 

.40 
































































































































862 INDU8TBIAL COMMISSION:—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 
Table II.— WholmiJj; and retail prices of granulated migar —Continued. 


T£XAS~>Coiitinuo<i. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

Shippin^f point, 
woeii hUUmI. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid py 
dealer, 
perewt. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

ID 

Ezccas 
of retail 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
i>ric8, 
freight 
de¬ 
ducted, 
per 

pound. 

Maher. 

Tyler. 

8,069 

New Orleans. 

OetUs. 

44 

61 

Omtti. 

H 

OctUs. 

0.44 

American Sugar Hcf. 

Do. 

8,069 



5.85 

7 

1.15 

Co. 

Do. 

Victoria. 

4,010 

.do. 


6 

61 

6| 

.50 

Do. 

Waco. 

20,686 

.do. 


5} 

.50 


Do. 

Wichita Falls.... 

20,686 

2,480 

.do. 


5 !^ 

6i 

H 

1.10 
.33 

Do. 


UTAH. 


Brigham. 

2,859 

Ogilen. 

15 

6A 

61 

.05 

Ogden Sugar Co.' 

Heber. 

1,534 

Pr«>vo (Hty. 

20 


7 

.60 

Lehi Sugar Co. 

Kaysvllle. 

1,708 

Ogden. 

10 

4 

7 

.65 

Ogdon Sugar Co. and 
Utah Sugar Co. 

Lehi. 

2,719 

Delivered. 


6 

6f 

.25 

Utah Sugar Co. 

Mount Pleasant. 

2,m 

Salt Lake City.... 

34 


74 

.91 

Lehi Sugar Co. 

Park City. 

3,769 

.do. 

17 


7ft 

1.13 

Utah Sugar Co. 

Pleasant Grove.. 

2,460 

Delivered. 


7 

.75 

Lchl Sugar Co. 

Provo City. 

6,165 

.do. 


«!!■> 


.30 

Utah Sugar Co. 

Salt Lake City... 

63,531 

.do. 


.40 

Do. 

Do. 

53,531 

.do. 


H 

61 

.46 

Do. 

Smithfteld. 

1,494 

Ogden. 

26 

G 

7 

.75 

Ogden Sugar Co. and 
Lehi Suimr Co. 

Spanish Fork.... 

2,735 

Provo City. 

Dellvereu. 

8 

6ft 

64 

.12 

Utah Sugar Co. 

Springville. 

3,422 


6ft 

64 

.30 

Do. 


VERMONT. 


Barton Landing. 

■i,m 

Boston. 

25 

f>4 

6 

.26 

American Sugar Kof. 








Co. 

Bellows Falls.... 

4,837 


15 

It 

5ft 

.10 


Bethel... 

1,611 

Burlington. 

26 

64 

.60 

Mollenhauer Sugar 








Ref. Co. 

Bradford. 

614 

Boston . 

22 

6.35 

6 

.43 

Revere Sugar Ref. 








Co.* 

Derby Line. 

297 


-.23 

5.46 

6 

.32 

American Sugar Ref. 








Co. 


1,334 



51 

6 

.50 









CO.« 

Hartford. 

3,817 

.do.. 


5.65 

64 

.60 

American Sugar Ref. 








Co. 

Middleburg. 

1,897 

Boston .. 

23 

5 A 

64 

.72 

Revere Sugar Kef. 





Co.® 

Montpelier. 

Mornsville. 

6,266 


26 

5.85 

61 

.90 


1,262 

Delivered. 


84 

64 

.50 


Newport. 

1,874 

Boston. 

25 

5.46 

«4 

.65 

American Sugar Ref. 








Co. 

Noithtield. 

1,508 

Delivered. 


5.84 

64 

.66 

Do. 

Randolph. 

1,540 

White River June- 

io 

»4 

6 

.40 


tlon. 





Royalton. 

1,427 

Delivered. 


54 

6 

.25 


Rutland. 

11,499 



5.66 

6 

.44 

Do. 

St. Albans. 

6,239 

Boston. 

22 

6.36 

04 

.68 

Revere Sugar Ref. 






Co.« 

Do. 

6.239 


26 

5.85 

61 

.65 

Do. 


600 


g 


7 

1.12 



1,168 



w 

61 

1.26 


Windsor. 

i ;666 



^35 

6 | 

.20 

Do. 


1,284 



6.81 

6 | 

.09 






* 



Co. 


1 Beet-sugar companies in all coses in this State. ts 

‘This company is controlled by the American Sugar Ref. Oc 

). 
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Tabus II.— Wholesale and retail prices of granidated sugar —ContiiiuiHl. 

VIRGINIA. 


Excess 
uf retail 
above 

'tie®' 

"i- pHI 

pound. de^ 

iucted, 
per 

pound. 


Popula* Shipping point, 
tion, 1900. when stated. 




4,568 Seattle 


Davenport. 



Ellcnsbursr. 

1,787 

Seattle. 

Hoquiam. 

2,600 

San FranciMH) 

llwaco. 

584 

P^)rtland. 

Montcsaiio. 

1,194 

San Francisco. 

Olympia. 

4,082 


I’ortTowittend.. 

8,448 

San Franci«<u». 

hillman. 

1,808 

Delivered. 








































864 INDU8TBIAL COMMISSION:—TE»ST8 AND COMBINATIONS. 

Tajilk II.— Wholemle and rdail prices of granulated ««{)wr"--Continued. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Town. 

Popula* 
Uon, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
wnen stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer, 
perewt. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Sxcees 
of retail 

1 above 
’ whole¬ 
sale 
i price, 

1 might 
de¬ 
ducted, 
per 

j pound. 

Maker. 




Cents. ' 

CetUs. 

Cent*. 

Cents. 





14 

5.81 

7 

1.65 






5.56 

61 

1.10 


Shepberdstown . 

1,184 

Baltimore. 

25 

5.65 i 

3 

.60 

AmcricanSugarRef. 
Co. and Arbuckle 








BroH. 


2,588 


7 

5.72 


.87 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 






Co.i 





5.92 

6H7 

.58 

ArbuckUi Bnw. 


88,878 



5.67 

64 

.83 1 

Franklin Sugar Kef. 







Co.' and Arbuckle 








Bros. 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton. 

Arcadia. 

Barron. 

16,085 

1,278 

■1,493 

Beloit. 

10,436 

BerUn. 

4,489 

Do. 

4,489 

Black River Falls 

1,938 

Burlington. 

2,526 

Cedarbuii?. 

1,626 

Chilton. 

1,460 

Darlington. 

1,808 

Delavan.. 

2.244 

Eikhom. 

1,781 

Elroy. 

1,685 

Grand Rapids... 

4,498 

Green Bay. 

18,684 

Hartford. 

1,632 

Horicon. 

1,376 

Hudson. 

8,269 

Janesville. 

13,185 

Kenosha. 

11,606 

Lancaster. 

2,403 

Madison. 

19.164 

Marinette. 

16,196 

Mansion. 

1,718 

Menomonie. 

5,655 

Milwaukee. 

285,815 

Do. 

286,815 

Do. 

285.815 


Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

16 

Chicago. 

28 



Milwaukee. r. 

16 

Chicago. 

22* 

14 

9 

16 

20 

Milwaukee. 

Chicago and Mil¬ 
waukee. 




.. 

Manitowoc. 

Milwaukee. 

12 

18 

15* 


Chicago. 

Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

17A 

10 

28 





Chicago. 

26 




5* 

6J 

.19 

6.62 

6) 

.88 

5{ 


.68 

5.92 

6i 

.68 

5.87 

6} 

.38 

.5.63 

61 

.71 

5.66 

6i 

.60 

6.68 

6J 

.35 

5.61 

6 

.25 

5.72 

6 

.19 

5At 

6 

.24 

5!67 

6* 

.38 

5.85 

6 

.15 

6 


.25 

5.96 

6} 

..29 

6.67 

6* 

.58 

5.84 

6| 

.70 

6ft 

6 

27 

6.72 

6 

.13 

5.66 

6* 

0 

6.58 

6| 

.91 

6.59 

6 

.81 

6 

«* 

.10 

6.62 

5.66 

6.67 

6 

.88 

6 

.83 

5.72 


.69 

6* 


0 

6.95 

6t 

.65 

&ft 

5« 

-.80 


American Sugar Kef. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Mollcii- 
hauer Sugar Kof. 
Co. 

Mollcnhauer Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mollenhauer Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Mollenhauer Sugar 
Ref. Co. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 


American Sugar Ref - 
Co. and Mollen- 
bauer Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. 

Mollenhauer Sugar 
Ref. Go. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


>Thla company is controlled by the American Soga^Bef. Co. 
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Tarlr II .—Wholesale and retail jmces of ffranidated sugar —Continued. 

WISCONBIN-Contlnued. 


, Popula¬ 
tion. 1900. 


Mlneralpolnt... 

Necedah. 

Oconto. 

Onalaaka. 


Prairie du Chien. 
Princeton. 


ReodMbnrK. 

Richland Center. 
Rlpou. 

River Palls. 


Shawano. 


Sheboygan _ 

Sturgeon Bay.. 


Waupiin. 

Wausau. 

West Superior. 


2,991 

1,209 

fi,646 

1,368 

3,232 

1,202 


2,225 

2,821 

8,618 

2,008 


1,863 

1,801 

3.872 

3,185 

12,354 


Shipping point, 
wnen stated. 


ProlghU 
rate, 
when 
paid by 
dealer, 
perewt 


Delivered . 

.do. 

.do. 

La Crosse.. 


Delivered .. 
Milwaukee. 


Delivered . 

.do. 

Chicago... 

DellvenKl . 


Milwaukee. 


Delivered. 

Milwaukee amt 
Qrecn Bay. 

Delivered. 

.....do. 

,....do. 


Wholo-I 

sale 

price 

per 

pound. 


Cents, 

5.73 

5.47 

5.45 

6A 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Omls. 

f 

7 

61 




5.88; 


5.67 
5.95 

5.68 


6* 


6 

6i 

6J 


6.82 I 6i 


6.67 1 
5ft i 


6.64 

5ft 


r>.64 

7 


Excess. 
|of retail! 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
might 
, do- 
jducted, 
per 

pound. 


Oeifts. 

0.52 
63-. 78 
1.65 
.74 

.35 


1.20 

0 

1.10 


AincricanSugarRef. 

Co. 


American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Franklin 
Sugar Ref. Co.* 

Do. 

Amcrliau SiigH r Kef. 
Co. 

Franklin Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 

AmerUau Su^r Ref. 
Co. 


Do. 

Do. 

American Sugar Ref. 
Co. and Arbuckle 
Bro}. 


WYOMING. 


Carbon. 

634 

San Francisco.... 

76 

5.46 


.94 

Western Sugar Ref. 

Cheyenne . 

14,087 


76 

6 

7 

.24 

Co.» 

Qvlifornia Sugar Ref. 

Laramie. 

8,207 


75 

6.18 

7 

.07 

Co. 

CallfomlaSogarRef. 
Co. and Western 
Sugar Ref. Co.^ 
Western Sugar Ref. 
Co.i 

Do. 

Do. 

8,307 
4,363 ' 


75 

6.16 

7 

.15 

Rock Springs.... 


78 

6i 

—.16 

Sheridan.. 

1,569 1 

Delivered. 


6.65 

7 

.35 



1 This company is controlled by the American Sugar Ref. Co. 







































Table III .—Wholesale and retail jyrices of Royal liaHng Rmvder, 

ALABAMA. 


Town. 

Popiila* 
Uon, 1900. 

Shipping point, when 
stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
per cwt. 

Anniston. 

9,695 

3,114 

6,478 

4,282 

851 

30,346 

4,487 

1,570 

8,486 


Qnt8. 

Decatur. 



Florence. 


*26 



Liringston. 



Montgomery. 



New Decatur. 








8 







ARKANSAS. 



1,843 



Berry vUlo.. 

561 




2,008 

Chisago, Ill. 



*TO4 




4,061 


103 


11,587 



9,973 




9i973 




38^307 



Do. 

S8i307 




1,582 


26 


717 



928 




1,708 


48 


4,914 



964 








Whole- , 
sale 

price per 
pound. 1 

Retail 
price per 
pound. 

Excess 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct¬ 
ed, per 
pound. 

CCTltS. 

(ints. 


38} 

50 

Ill 

42 

60 

8 

40 

50 

4* 

42 

50 

8 

40 

60 

10 

40 

60 

10 

43 

60 

7 

43* 

50 

5* 

42* 

50 

7.42 

40 

50 

10 


40 

40 

40 

87* 

42 

40 

38 * 

40 * 

40* 

42.50 

41.50 
37 
411 

42 


50 

10 

50 

9.88 

50 

9.25 

50 

9.19 

41f 

8.18 

50 

8 

45 

5.41 

.50 

10 

46 

6.25 

50 

9.58 

50 

9.24 

50 

7.60 

50 

8.50 

45 

7.62 

50 

8.83 

50 

8 


CALIFORNIA. 



16,464 

4,836 

4,8.36 

2,640 

1,441 

936 

4,719 





72 

73 
25 
20 

Do. 









Sacramento and San 
Francisco. 

50 

85 

10 






102,479 

102,479 

8,497 

1,086 

554 

9,117 


Do. 





15 

6 

15 

8 





Pasadena... 

Lofl Angeles. 


lCtu»e. 


40 

40 
41* 
40* 
41* 

41 
40 

S‘ 

40 


40 * 


9.28 

7.77 

9.26 

18.24 

4 

9.60 

8.40 

8.99 

6 

5 

8.24 
8.70 
9.85 

9.61 








































































































WHOLESALE AND BETAIL PRICES. j 

Tablb III—WAofesofe and retaUprUxs of Soyal BaHng Pfwder-Contmued. 
CALIPOHNIA—Continned. 


Town. 

Pc^ula- 

Uan,ieoo 

Shipping point, when 
stated. 

Freight 
rate, If 
paid by 
dealer, 
per cwt. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price per 
pound. 

Retail 
price per 
pound. 

Excess 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
Height 
deduct¬ 
ed, per 
pound. 

Pasadena. 

Placcrvlile. 

9,117 

1,748 

1,100 

29,282 

29,282 

hoe Angeles. 

Sacramento. 

CaU8. 

8 

Ckn^. 

41 

40 

411 

40 

Cbnfs. 

60 

60 

60 

45 

Cfente. 

8.2 

Sacramento. 

Do. 

San Francisco. 

Delivered. 

16 

9.70 

8.09 

5 

San Jose. 

San Rafael. 

Rialto. 

21,600 

8,878 

San Francisco.... 

New York. 


401 

flj 

40 

60 

45 

45 

9.50 

8.68 

4.98 

Ban Francisco. 

Do.. 

i7,700 

342,782 

342,782 

Delivered. 


40 

88f 

60 

60 

45 

11.17 

10 

6.67 

Santa Cmz. 

5.659 

San Francisco. 


41* 

41* 

50 

8.75 
a 75 
9.49 

Stockton.. 

Vallejo. 

17,506 

7,966 

8,086 

....do. 

....do. 

16 

m 

HI 

50 

50 

50 

Vis»lla. 



41t 

8.76 



54 

411 

50 

8.21 




!_ 


COLORADO. 


Biicnavista.. 

Denver. * 

Fort Collins. 

Greeley... *| 

La Junta.]*“* 


1,006 

183,859 

8,054 

8,028 

2,618 


Denver... 
Delivered 

....do_ 

Denver... 
Pueblo... 


>82 

41 

40 

40| 

48 


4 

6 

8.88 

6.78 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bristol. 

Bridgeport. 
BrooKlyn 
Danbury... 
Greenwich. 


Milford. 

Myrtle. 

New Britain. 

New Groevenor Dale.... ‘ 
Norwich. 

Seymour. 

TOUth Manchester. 
Southport, 


Stamford ., 
Btonington . 
Stratford.... 
Waterbury., 


6,268 

70,996 

2,868 

16,587 

2,420 

8,783 


Delivered .. 
New York., 
Providence. 
Delivered .. 
New York... 


....do. 

Delivered. 

, . ..do. 

..do. 


17,251 

3,641 


2,460 

15,997 

2,278 

8,657 

45,859 


....do. 

New Haven. 
Delivered... 

—do. 

....do. 


*6 


I 


New York. 

_do. 

Delivered . 
do. 


IS 


39 
89 * 
89 

881 

89 

87 

40 
89* 


88 

40 

40 

89* 


46 
40 
60 
45 
45 

45 

45 

42 
50 

47 

45 

40 

60 

43 

45 

60 

45 

42 


6 

1.17 
10.92 
5.41 


6.18 


5 

10 

7.f 


11.25 

4.25 

7 

9.87 

5 

2.41 


DELAWARE. 


wi!sss?^‘r.. j 

1,182 

76,508 

PhiladclDhIa. 

Delivered. 

•10-16 

381 ; 
40 

60 

46 

U.25 
! 6 

»W^ce can »Bought from Hartford jobber; * 

«Dozen. 

tpparentl,’ a cut pric 

!e. 


75 ^—— -55 



























































868 INDUSTEIAL COMMISSION;—TBU8TS AND OOMBINATIONB. 

Tabuc IIL— Whaksak arid retail prices of Boyal BaHng Pewjrfcr—Continued. 



Bloominffton . 
Braceville .... 
Bmikerhill.... 
Cairo.. 


Canton. 

Carrollton . 
Centralta .. 
Chenoa .... 


Chicago. 1,698,676 Delivered 


Do. 1,698,876 

Do.1,698,675 

Do. 1,698,676 

Do. 1,698,675 

Chilllcothe. 1,699 

Danville. ld»854 

Delavan. 1,804 

Duquoln. 4,868 

Earlville. 1,122 


Edwardsville. 
EflBngham .... 
Eureka. 


Galesburg. 18,607 


Delivered. 


40 

60 

10 

.do. 


39{ 

45 

6.25 

Peoria. 

24 

40 

50 

9.76 

St. Louis. 

10 

391 

45 

6.67 

Chicago. 

20 

39 

46 

6.80 


16 

37J 

50 

12.96 

Delivered. 


40 

50 

10 

St. Louis. 

20 


40 

1.06 

New York. 

64 

38! 

45 

6.61 

Chicago. 


371 

45 

7.38 

Chicago and Peoria.. 

27 A17 


45 

6.15 

Delivered. 


36r 

40 

8.50 

Chicago. 

26 

394 , 

45 

6.69 


25 A 19 

39% 

60 

10.17 

Delivered. 


39S 

60 

10.68 

.do.. 


37 

46 

8 



37 * 

45 

7.60 




45 

45 

9.68 

6.41 



39A 

46 

5.41 

.do. 


38^ 

60 

12 

.do. 


40A 

60 

9.58 

.do. 


Mir 

60 

8.26 

Chicago. 

18 

8U 

40 

8.57 

St. Louis. 

7 

40 

i 60 

9.98 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

20 

411 

60 

8.06 

Delivered. 


40 

60 

10 



40A 

46 

A5B 

.do.t.... 


41 

46 

4 


2,446 1.do.!.... 

* Probably wholesale dealer. 


>12 ounce can. 





























































































WHOLESALE AND EETAIL PBI0E8. 369 

Tabm m.- WAofesafe and retaU prices of Royal BaHng Poi«*;wContinu«l. 

ILLINOIS—CoQtiiiued. 


Town. 


Gra3nr!ne. 

Grcenfleld. 

HllTstHMW. 

Hoopti^n. .* 

Jacksonville. 

Jerseyvflle. 

Kcwanee. 

Klnnmndy.**”' 

Lacon.’**“ 


Lewistown. 

Marion. 

Marseilles.. 
Mattoon... 
Monmouth. 


Mount Carmel. 

Milford.; 

Minonk. 

Morrison. 

Mount Carroll. 

Mound City. 

Naperville. 

Nauvoo. 


Popula- 


Oregon. 

Ottawa., 

Peoria. 

Savanna .. 


Sumner. . 

Taylorville.I. 

Upper Alton. 


Vandalla. 

Vlrtcn. . 

Vir^nia. 

Warren. 

Warsaw. 

Whitchali..'!.**'* 

Wilmette. 

Wyoming.. 


1,948 

1,085 

1,404 

1,937 

8,828 

15,078 

8,517 

8,382 

1,221 

1,601 

2,504 
2,510 
2,559 > 
9,622 I 
7,460 

4,311 

1,077 

2,545 

2,308 

1,965 

2,705 

1,699 

1,821 

1,577 

10,588 

66,100 

8,825 

1,268 

4,248 

2,873 

2,666 

2,280 

1,600 

1,827 

2,335 

2,030 

2,800 

1,277 


Peoria..... 
Delivered . 


Chicago... 

... .do. 

Delivered . 


30 


35 

41 

40 

37* 


INDIANA. 



Cannelton 
Columbus... 
^nnersvllle., 
Crawfordaville. 
Crownpoint. 
Delphi 
Dublin... 

®*ort Wayne 


‘Barrel. 


40A 

50 

38| 

45 

42 

45 

39* 

60 

40 

45 

39 

50 

39A 

45 

40X 

50 

89X 

45 

40* 

45 

3^ 

45 

40 

45 

38* 

46 

37 

46 

39 

45 

38| 

45 

40 

60 

40 

49 


45 

46 


Shipping point, when 
stated. 

Freight 
rate, If 
paid by 
dealer, 
perowt 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price pc 
pound. 

Retail 
. price pe 
pound. 

Excess 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
r price, 
freight 
deduct¬ 
ed, per 
pound. 

Vincennes. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

41f 

Cents. 

Cents. 

8t. Louis.. 


60 

8.05 

Chlcaao. 


40 

-.71 

Delivered. 



50 

9.78 

New York. 

40-^ 


45 

5 

Chicago. 


6.60 

Chicago and Alton... 
Delivered. 

18-24 

40 

50 

60 

9.76 

9.82 





9.58 

Peoria. 


37* 

39* 

36* 

45 

46 

50 

7 

Peoria and Chicago.. 
St. Louis.?: 

17-29 

7.40 

9.96 

ChicajTo. 


50 

12.90 

Decatur. 



60 

8.99 

Delivered. 


39* 

45 

6.72 




50 

60 

10 

Chicago. 



10 

Delivered. 


60 

50 

9.89 

9 

St. fxHiis and Chicago. 
Chicago. 

19 

16 

8-16 

42 

40 

45 

60 

45 

50 

50 

8 

8 

4.81 

Burlington and Keo^ 
kuk. 

Chicago. 

41 

9.86 

9.86 

Delivered. 



45 

6.01 

....do. 

—do. 


40 

45 

9.58 

5 

St. Ix)ui8. 

Chicago. 

20 

18 

40 

45 

60 

5 

9.80 

Delivered. 


50 

10.24 

....do. 


40a 

88 

45 

60 

4.69 

12 


10 

14.70 

4 

9.90 

12.21 

2.66 

12 


6.15 

8 

10.30 
5 

10.53 

5.22 

9.39 

5.33 

4.30 

5.94 

5 

5.29 

8 

6.90 

6.76 


6.84 

6.42 










































































































870 IND08TBIAI. OOmnSSION :—tbpsts abd oombinatioks. 

Tabib III.— H'Mssofe and retail prim of Royal Baking Povder—GoaOixaei. 
IKDlAMA-<k>nti]iQed. 

Bxci 

Whole* 

ffVkwn Fcmola* Shipping point, when Bale Retail eali 

H'sS-'Ss.rg 


Port Wayne. 46, U5 DeUvered.. ™. 

Greencastle. 8,661 .do. 

Greenfleld . 4,489 .do.., , .. 

Greensbure. 6,034 Indianapolis.! ““16“ 

Hartford Caty. 6,912 Chicago .. 14 

Indianapolis. 169,164 Delivered. 

, . .do. 

Jeffersonville. 10,774 New York. 44 

Knlghtstown. 1,942 .do. 47 

Lawrenceburg. 4,826 Delivered. 


Madison. 7,835 

Michigan City. 1,486 

Monticello. 2,107 

Mount Vernon... 6,IS2 

Nappanee. 2,208 

Oakland City. 1,991 

Plymouth. 8,666 

Richmond. 18,226 

Roekport. 2,882 

Seymour. 6,445 

South Bend.“. 86,999 

Sullivan. g 118 

Terre Haute. 86,673 

Tipton. 8,764 

Valparaiso. 6,280 

Vincennes. 10,249 

^ Do. 10,249 

Wabash. 8,618 

WInamac. 1,684 

Wlncheeter. 8,706 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chicago. 

. 

New York. 

Chicago. 


Indianapolis. 
South Bend.. 
Delivered.... 
New York... 
Delivered.... 


New York... 
Delivered.... 
New York... 
Indianapolis. 
Chicago. 


NcjvYork... 

...\.do. 

Indianapolis. 
Chicago 
Munae. 



Atlantic ... 

Anita. 

Audubon .. 
Bellevue... 
Bloomfield. 


Boone. 

Carroll.. 

Cedar Rapids. 

Do. 

Centerville ... 


Clarlnda... 
Clinton .... 

Cresoo . 

DavenMit. 
Decorah ... 


Denison. 

Des Moln^.... 

Dubuque. 

Elkader. 

Fort Madison.. 

Greenfield. 

Griswold. 

Humboldt. 

Independence. 
Indianola. 

Iowa City. 

Jeflenon. 

KnoxTiUe. 


Des Moines.. 

.do. 

Delivered ... 
Dubuque .... 
Chicago. 


.do..... 

Delivered . 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


8,276 Omaha, Burlingtou... 17-22 

22,698 Chicago. 19 

2,806 .do .. 40 

85,264 Delivered.. 

8,246 .do. 


.do.. 

.do.. 

.do... 

Dubuque. 16 * 

Delivered. 

.do. 

Omaha. 18 

Fort Dodge....... 12 . 6 ) 

Delivered. 

Dee Holnea. 12* 

DeUvered... 

Doe Molnee. 12 

Cbicago. 40 

’Poaribly an error. 


41 

45 

8.85 

>80 

40 

9.84 


60 

9.58 

M7 

*75 

27.91 

41 

46 

8.59 

40A 

5b 

9.18 

40X 

50 

9.68 

40X 

46 

4.68 

404 

60 

9.60 

40 

46 

5 

40 

60 

9.83 

40A 

45 

4.40 

40 

40 

•.40 

88 

46 

7 

41 

00 

9 

404 

60 

9.60 

40 

60 

10 

40 

50 

10 

fOA 

60 

9.44 

40 

45 

6 

41 

so 

9 

40A 

60 

9.41 

41 

50 

8.88 

40A 

50 

9.58 

40 

60 

9.88 

411 

00 

8.25 

40A 

50 

9.47 

89 

50 

10.50 













































































































































WHOLE&ALE AND RETAIL PRICES. 8 

Table lXl.^W}wle9ah and retaU prices of Royal Baking Po?wf«'--4>)ntinued. 
IOWA«>Contiiiued. 


«_ . t. above 

* Whole- whole* 

Popula- Shipping point, when ^{S»^ sale Retail mle 

tion,1900. Btatk. P^ce, 

dealer pound, freight 

percwt. deduct¬ 

ed, per 

_ pound. 


Lansing. 1,438 

Leon. 1,905 


Lyons. 

Malvern. 1,166 

Manchester. 2,887 

Mapleton. 1,099 

Maquoketa.. 8,777 


Muscatine. 14,ora ' 

Newton. 8,682 1 

Oelweln. 6,142 I 


Onawa.... 

Oskaloosa.. 


Delivered. 
.do. 


.do.... 

Omaha... 
Chicago.. 
Delivered 
Chicago.. 


Cents. Cents. Cents. 

. 40 45 

. 40A 50 


40A 

10 40 


Delivered. 

Dea hLoin&i . 

Waterloo and Dubu- 
Que. 

Delivered. 

.....do. 


. 89 

10 40 

11-22 891 


Shenandoah. 8,678 

Sigourney. 1,952 

Vinton. 8,499 

Waukon. 2,168 


Chicago. 26 

Delivered. 

Dubuque and Chicago 16-40 

















































































872 INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION.’—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 

« 

Table III.—Jf/toie»ofe and retaU prices of Royal Baking Potwfer—Continued. 


KKNTOCKY. 



Banror. 21,860 

Belfiat. 4,C1R 

Biddeford. 16,145 

Clinton. 448 

Freeport. 769 ■ 

Kennebunk. 8,228 

Lewiston. 23,761 

Lubec. 8,005 

Sanford. 6,078 


Thomaston. 
Watervllle.. 
Winterport. 
Wlntlurop... 


Wtecaaset. 1,278 

Woodforda. 

Yarmouth. 2,274 

York. 2,668 


Pelivered. 

....do. 

New York. 
Portland.. 
....do..... 


.do. 

.do. 

Boston .... 
New York. 


Boston. 

Portland and Boston. 2M1 

Boston. *16 

Portland. 18 


D^vered . 

.do. 

Portland .. 
Boston.... 


> Dozen. 


tpRs e , 
































































WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES. 878 


Table Ul.-^Wholmak and retail prices of Eoyal BaMng PowJt/cr—Continued. 

MARYLAND. 


'iy>wii. 

1 

Shipping point, when 
stated. 

Freight 
rate,If 
paid by 
dealer, 
per cwt. 

Whole- 

sale 

price per 
pound. 

Retail 
price per 
pound. 

Excess 

above 

whole¬ 

sale 

price, 

^ight 

dedac^ 

ed,por 

pound. 

Annapolis. 

Cumberland. 

EllfcottCity. 

8,402 
17,128 
1,831 
9,296 

18.691 

13.691 
1,170 

666 

New York. 

Baltimore. 

Cents. 

25 

27 

6 

events. 

89 

88f 

874 

40 

39A 

38} 

89 

40 

Cents. 

60 

46 

50 

60 

60 

46 

60 

60 

Cents. 

10.75 

5.98 

12.44 

10 

10.42 

6.26 

11 

9.90 




Do. 






Tancytown. 

Frederick. 

10 


MASSACHUSETTS. 



5,028 


e 

89 

42 

2.94 


6,813 


8 

89 

45 

6.92 


7,001 


20 

874 

45 

7.80 


11,386 



45 

5.62 


21446 



37I 

45 

7.50 



. 

9 

88} 

45 

6.16 


18,884 



38} 

45 

6.25 


2,775 



874 

45 

7.60 


560,892 



88} 




40,008 


6 

89 

42 

2.64 


8,062 



88 

43 

5 


91,886 



88} 

42 

8.88 


9L886 



38} 

42 

8.26 

Do. 

91,886 



88} 

42 

8.26 

Do. 

9l|886 



89 

45 

6 

Do. 

91,886 


»5 

38} 

42 

8.25 




42 

45 

8 


4,684 


5} 

38 

45 

6.95 


19,107 


14 

38} 

42 

8.11 


8i014 



40 

60 

10 


8,542 


7 

89 

45 

6.98 




87 

88 

1 


5,603 



89 

45 

6 



4 

89 

43 

8.96 




5 

88} 

45 

6.20 


1,209 


U6 

88} 

45 

6.10 


24|8S6 



38 

45 

7 


81,681 

.do. 


89 

45 

6 


8,266 


12 

89 

46 

6.88 


11,802 


8 

39 

45 

5.92 


1,900 


6 

404 

46 

4.44 


26,121 



S8| 

44 

5.25 


6,059 



89 

45 

6 


45,712 

.....do. 


89 

*40 

1 



13 

38} 

45 

6.82 


2,478 


8-10 

38} 

42 

8.17 


62,559 


17 

85 

45 

9.88 

Do. 

62,569 


85 

88} 

45 

5.90 

Do. 

62! 569 


8 

874 

42 

4.42 


12,892 


12 

89 

42 

2.88 


94,909 



89 

45 

6 

Do. 

94! 969 



87 

40 

3 

Do. 




89 

42 

8 

Lynn. 

68! 518 


4 

884 

40 

1.68 

Do. 

68,618 


4 

381 

40 

1.21 


> Dosen. * Perhaps a wholesale dealer. 


































































































































874 INDUSTBIAL COMMISSION:—TBJJ8T8 AND OOMBINAHONB. 

Table m..-WhMmde and reiaU prica of Royal BaHng P&i«ierM)ontinned. 
MABSACHCSETTS-Continoed. 



MICmOAN. 


Adrian. 

Albion. 

Ann Arbor. 

Badaxe. 

Bay City. 

Belding. 

Benton Harbor 
Birmingham... 

Cadlllao. 

Canon 

Caasopdie. 

CharleTOlz. 

Charlotte. 

Chelsea. 

Goldwater. 


9.664 

Delivered. 

mn 

KS^ 





SHH^B 

1.241 

Saginaw. 

12 

27,828 

Ddivered. 


Gmnd Ranids. 



Delivered.. 



Detroit. 



New York. 

86 


Delivered. 

1,880 

Delivered. 


2,079 

New York. 


mWA/9 



Km 

Delivered. 

6,216 

Toledo. 

14 


40 

60 


60 

46 

40 

60 

Ea 

60 

881 

46 

89 

46 

40 

so 

40 

46 

fM 

60 

fit- 

60 

46 

89 

60 

40 

60 

404 

60 


10 

10.42 

6.42 

9.88 

10 

6.17 
6 

9.91 

4.65 

10 

10.42 

7.60 

10.62 

10 

9.Sd 









































































































WaOLBSALB AND BETAIL PBIOES, 


875 


Tabl® in. —Wholmk and retail prices of Royal BaHng PotwiiT—Continued. 
MICBieAN-ConUttned. 





























































b INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 

Table III. — WhxAemle and retail pricet of Royal Baking Powder — Continued. 
MINNESOTA-Ciontinued. 


Freight 

Popula- Shipping point, when 
tion,1900. stated. 


Whole- Retail 

S ■»' 


/SmU. Centi. OenU. Cetds. 



50 8.82 

50 10 

60 10.34 

50 9.50 

50 8.97 



Ash Grove.. 

1;039 

Delivered. 


4H 

60 

8.25 

Aurora. 

6,191 



■371 

50 

12.60 

Butler. 

8.158 

Chicago. 

73 

40 

46 

4.27 

Carrollton. 

3,854 

St. Louis and Kansas 

60-36 

374-39A 

50 




city. 






6,651 



40 

60 

10 

Eldorado Spiiiuts. 

2.187 

Kansas Clt^. 

81 

40 

50 

9.69 

Farmington. 

1.778 

Delivered. 


87» 

46 

7.50 

Fulton. 

4,883 

.do. 


40^ 

50 

10 

Gallatin. 

1,780 



S7t 

50 

12.50 

Grant City. 

1,406 

Ottnmwa, Iowa. 

ia 

39 

45 

5.85 

Greenfield.. 

1,406 

Kansas City and 

35-17 

89A 

45 

6.07 

Hopkins. 

907 

Springfield. 

St. Joseph. 

Wj 

40 

60 

9.85 

Huntsville. 

1,805 

Chicago.. 

35 

40 

60 

9.65 


6,974 


8 

40 

60 

9.92 

Joplin. 

26,023 

Delivered ^. 


8»A 

45 

5.42 


183,762 



40 

45 

5 

Do. 

183,762 



89A 

40 

.42 

Knobnoster. 

673 

.do. 



60 

10.42 

Lagrange. 

Lebanon. 

1,607 

2,126 

St. Louis. 

40 

avi 

50 

12.10 


ilSoonces. tDozeu. 




















































































WHOLKSAtJ! AND RETAIL PKIOE8. 
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Tablb IXl.—Whdeude and retail prices of Soyal Baking J’owc/ct'—C ontinued. 


MISSOUKI-Contlnued. 




> Error, Eppuentljr. 


>12 ounces. 
























































































878 INDUSTElAIi commission:—^TB trSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 

Tablk III.— VnwUtale and retail pricee of Soyal Baking Pfwder—Continue. 

NEW HAMPSHJBE. 


«_ 1 1-^ ttuuve 

jweight whniA. whole- 

Popula- Shipping point, when sale 

tlon.1900. sUhHl. I^dhy pH^^r 

per cwt. deduct¬ 

ed, pet 

_ pound. 



Bayonne. 82,722 Delivered . 

Bemdere. 902 do 

BeverlT. . l,96o Phlladelphl 

Bloomfield. 9,668 DellverM . 

Boidentown. 4,110 ...’’..do. 

Biltoton. 18,913 Phlladetoi 

Burlington. 7,392 DeUrered^ 

Camden. 76,936 Rome.N. Y 

„ Do,. 76,935 Delivered . 

Cape May. 2,267 Phlladelphl 


East Orange. 21,606 

Elisabeth. 82,130 

Elemlngton. 

Oarfleld. 3,604 

Uackettstown. 2,474 

Harrlaonville. 10,696 

Hoboken. 69,364 

Keyport. 8,418 

Leonardo . 

Longbranch. 3,872 

Morristown. 11,266 

Newark.246,070 

Do. 246,070 

Do. 246,070 

Do. 246,070 

New Bnmswlek. 20,006 

Paolaboro. 

Plainfield. 16,369 

Newton. 4,878 

Orange. 24,141 

Do. 24,141 

Patenon. 105,171 

Do. 166,171 

Raritan. 8,244 

Redbank. 6,428 

Salem. 6,811 

Sonth River. 2,792 

Trenton.. 78,807 

West Hoboken. 28,094 

West Orange. 6,889 

Woodboiy.. 4,087 


Delivered.... 

.do. 

Philadelphia. 
Delivered .... 
..."..do. 

Phlladel^ia. 
Delivered.... 
Rome.N. Y... 

Delivered_ 

PhOadelpbia. 

New York_ 

Delivered. 

.do. 

New York_ 

Newark. 

Delivered. 

.do.. 

New York. 

Cranberry. 

New York. 

New York. 

.do. 

Delivered. 

_do. 

,....do. 


.do. 

Idillsdelphia. 
New York.... 
Delivered.... 
New York.... 

.do. 

Delivered.... 

.do. 

New York.... 
.do. 


Ifiilladelpbis. 

New York. 

.do. 

Deliveed.<. 

.do. 

Camden. 
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Tabub TiXl.—WhoU»aIe and retaUprixa of Soyal Baking JPourfcr—Continued. 
NBW yOEK. 














































880 INDU8TBIAL COMMISSION;—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 

Table III. — Wholemle and retail prices of Moyal Baking Potwier— Continued, 
NEW YORiC--CouUnued. 


Tovrn, 


Clean... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oswego . 
Do.. 


Oxford. 

l^ennYan.. 

Phelps. 

Phcenix.... 
Plattsbuxg. 


Port Chester.... 

Do. 

Port Jervis. 

Port Jefferson... 
Port Richmond. 


Potsdam... 
Rochester.. 

Rome. 

Do. 


Saratoga Springs.. 

Do. 

Schenectady. 

Do. 


Seneca Falls.. 

Sonthold. 

St. Johnsville. 
St. Re^s Falls. 
Stamford. 


Theresa. 

Troy. 

Tucaahoe. 

Union Springs. 
Waterford. 


Waterloo... 
Watertown. 
Watervllet. 
Waverly... 
Do. 


Wayland.... 
Wellsville... 
Westfield ... 
Whitestone. 
Woodhavcn.. 


, Popula¬ 
tion, igOO. 


9,462 

9,462 

9,462 

22,199 

22,199 

1,931 

4,660 

1,306 

1,582 

3,434 

7,440 

7,440 


162,608 

15,848 

15,343 


Shipping point, when 
stated. 


Now YorkandBnfTaloj 

Delivered .. 

....do. 

....do. 

New York. 


.do. 

Elmira.... 
Delivered . 
Syracuse .. 
New York. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

Delivered . 


3,843 New York. 


Freight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
perewi 


Cents. 

21-18 





1,675 



1,969 

1,969 

4,251 


Salamanca. 


Worcester., 


12,409 

12,409 

31,682 

31,682 

6,519 


Delivered . 
New York. 
Delivered . 
.do. 

New York. 


New York. 
,..,.do..... 
....do. 


1,873 

879 

901 

917 

60,651 


994 

3,140 

4,256 

21,696 

1,571 

4.465 

4.466 

1,307 

3,556 

2,430 


iiellvered . 

•do. 

.do..'... 
.do. 


.do. 

New York. 

Rome. 

Malone. 

New York. 

Romo and Syracuse. 

Delivered. 

New York. 

....do... 

.....do. 


Delivered . 
New York. 
Delivered . 
New York. 
....do. 


Delivered 
New York 
Delivered 

....do_ 

....do.... 


..do. 


26 


51 


20 


16 

25 

116 


18 


Whole¬ 

sale 

price per 
pound. 


Cents. 

89 

89 

37^ 


381 

88 } 


39 
41} 
381 

40 
42 


Retail 

piicoper 

pound. 


38 

40 

881 

38# 


36} 

39 

,,881 

40 
88} 
38} 
88 } 
38} 


Cents. 

45 

50 

45 

45 

45 

60 

45 

60 

60 

60 

42 

45 

89 

45 

45 

60 

46 
60 
60 
50 

42 

60 

45 

45 

50 

45 

45 

45 

60 

60 

45 

45 
60 
60 

46 

50 

45 

45 
60 

46 

60 

45 

40 

60 


Excess 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct¬ 
ed, per 
pound. 

CSents. 

5.79 

11 

7.50 


11 

5.87 

10 

10.95 

10.90 

8.25 

6.25 
.80 

6.90 
6.25 

10.49 

5 

10.80 

9 

11.25 

2.86 
8.67 
6.10 
4.75 
7.86 


7 

8.76 

11.25 

6 

7.70 

9.93 

10.64 

4.80 

11.80 

5 

6.17 

10.96 

6.90 


6.49 

8.50 
10.75 
11 

10 

11.07 

11.25 

6.25 

6.25 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Newbem... 
Raleigh.... 

Salem. 

Statesville. 
Washington 
Wilmington 


1 Case. * Box. 


9,090 

13,643 

3,642 

8,141 

4,842 

20,976 




883} 

45 

6.66 



40* 

60 

10 



42 

50 

8 

New York. 

67 

88} 

60 

10.68 

.do.. 

40 

88} 

50 

1094 

Delivered ...a . 


<80 

80 

0 


* Possibly not delivered; buys from New York. «12 ounces. 
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Tabm III .—WhdUmU and retail prkes of Soyal Baking Poimfer—Continued. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Town. 

Fopula* 

UOD,1900. 

ShlppinR point, when 
stated. 

Freight 
rate, If 
{Mid by 
dealer, 
per cwt. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price per 
pound. 

Retail 
price i)er 
pound. 

Excess 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
frclght 
deduct¬ 
ed, per 
pound. 




CenUi. 

OtUa. 

CenU. 

CenU. 


3,819 


47 

41 

60 

8.53 


648 


46 

40 

60 

19.54 


9,589 



40i 

50 

9.50 


9,589 



40 

50 

10.10 


1,172 

St. Paul. 

52 

41 

50 

8.48 


1,235 


12 

41| 

50 

8.13 


1,658 


87 

'31 

40 

8.13 








OHIO. 



42,728 



40 

43 

8 


8,974 


26 

39A 

50 

10.34 


12,949 


44 

38r 

>40 

.81 


1,486 


6 

40 

45 

4.94 


1,755 


7 

39 &_ 

45 

5.62 


Ij354 


13 

40^ 

45 

4.46 


1^271 


23 

37“ 

46 

7.77 


l’l89 


6 

40 

45 

4.91 


2,816 



391 

50 

10.67 


1,586 


8 

40 

60 

9.92 


^,902 



89 

46 

6 


6!991 



40 

45 

6 


3811768 



40,^ 

45 

4.68 


88li7^ 



89S 

45 

5.42 


2,516 



40 

45 

• 6 


3i639 



40 

45 

5 


1251560 



381 

45 

6.25 


’620 


45 

40 

45 

4.55 


7,679 


22 

40^ 

50 

9.37 


16,485 


n 

39A 

45 

5.35 


17,613 


40" 

SO 

10 


5i601 



371 

45 

7.50 


4,635 


40 

39 

45 

6.60 


li237 


10 

38 

50 

11.90 


4,672 



40 

45 

6 




381 

45 

6.50 


si 511 


60 

88 

45 

6.40 




7 

40 

45 

4.93 


1,681 


7 

40 

60 

9.93 


2,003 


10 

39 

45 

6.90 


17|640 



40 

50 

10 


lli8G2 



89^ 

60 

10.42 


2^232 


ii 

39S 

50 

10.31 





40 

50 

10 


1,869 


16 

40 

45 

34.85 




12* 

144 

60 

6.87 


6!^S 


40 

45 

• 5 


2i^0 


•76 

371 

46 

7.50 


6,218 



40 

50 

10 

Niles. 




S9A 

50 

10.42 

Do. 

7i468 



38i 

45 

6.25 


81561 



39 

45 

6 

Norwalk. 

7,074 

Toledo. 

12 

40 

45 

4.88 


'12 ounces. 


3 Probably a wholesalo dealer. 


“Barrel. 























































































































882 IWDU8TBIAI, commission:— ratrsTS and combinations. 

Tjujui llL—WhoUmle and retail prices of RoycU Baking Powder—Continued. 


OHIOxCon tinned. 


Poptila> 

tion,1900. 


per owt PO™“- 


Obcrlln. 4,082 Cleveland... 

Oxford.... 2,009 Delivered... 

Palnesvllle....'.. 8,024 New York.. 

ifeiilding. 2,080 Delivered.... 

Sabina. 1,481 Cincinnati... 

Salinevllle. 2,888 Stenbenville., 

Sandusky. 19,684 Delivered.... 

Shelby . 4,686 Mansaeld. 

Springfield. 38,253 Delivered .... 

St. Marys. 6,369 Lima. 

St. Pari®. Plqna and Columbus. I 7-12 

Toledo. 131,822 Delivered.I.... 

Do. 181,822 .do. 

Upper Sandusky. 8,886 .do.... 

Urbana. 6.808 New York.... 


Delivered.. 

.do. 

.do. 

New York. 


Wadsworth. 1,764 Mansfield.. 

Washington C. H. 6,781 Delivered. 

Westerville. 1,462 Cleveland. 

Youngstown. 44,888 Delivered. 


48 4.91 

48 6.42 

40 7.60 

80 10.60 





Allegheny. 129,896 DeUvered .... 

„Do. 129,896 New York.... 

Allentown. 85,416 Delivered.... 

As^d. 6,438 Philadelphia. 

Athena. 3,749 Delivered .... 


Andenried. New York. 

Beaver..■. 2,848 Pittsburg and New 

Beaverfalls. 10,064 Pittsburg. 

Bemiett. DeUvered. 

Bernice.do. 

Bradford. 16,029 New York. 

Bryn Mawr.do. 

Cmeaie. 7,880 Pittsburg. 

CKriok.... Delivered. 

Chambersburg. 8,864 do. 


Christiana. 828 .do. 

Clarion .. 2,004 Pittsburg. 

Swsvllle . 866 Wheeling,W,Vs., 

Clifton Heights. 2,880 Delivers . 


Clifton Heights. 2,880 Delivers 

Coraopolis. 2,666 Pittsburg 

Darby. 8,429 Delivered .. 

Daupnin. 666 Harrisburg. 

Dunbar. 1,662 Pittsburg... 

Duncansville. 1,612 Delivered .. 

Dushore. 884 New York.. 


> 48 

60 

7 

381 

46 

5.95 

87 

60 

18 

87* 

45 

7.27 

S8| 

45 

6.25 

89 

60 

10.77 

8»A 

45 

6.85 




89* 

60 

10.68 

89* 

87} 

45 

60 

5.81 

22.50 

881 

45 

5.97 

88 

45 

6.80 

40 

50 

9.m 

Mf" 

45 

60 

6.41 

n.67 

89 

60 

11 

S9A 

50 

10.29 

40 

60 

9.92 

38* 

45 

6.25 

89A 

45 

5.54 

89 

45 

6 

40 

45 

5 

89* 

50 

10.86 

87 

40 

8 

87* 

45 

7.2C 















































































































WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES. 883 

TABtK and retaUprke» of m,al Baking Po,t^.r-Continued. 

fENNSY I/VANIA—Con tiuued. 


Shipping point, when 
MtAted. 



East Downingtown 
Kikliok 
Kmleiiton 
Erio 

Falls Creek 


Franklin. 

(}lt-n (•ainpbell.!!!**] 

(ireensburg. 

Grove ('Ity. 

Harrisburg.]] 

Hawley. 

Honiw(|jiIc.]]**’ 

Honlxdahr. 

Huntingdon.’*]*' 

Irwin. 

Jentiyn. 

Jersey Shore... 

Jeasnp.*'*' 

Lancaster. 

Lewisbnrg. 

Lewistown. I 

Mahanoy City.!!!!** 

Marietta. 

Martinsbiirg.!!...! 

Maiich Chunk 

Mercer. 

Meversdalo . 

Midway. 

Moores.W* 

Mount (^irniel. 

New Brighton. 

Newcastle_ 

Do.;;;;;. 

Norristown. 

l*ars«nis. 


1>< 


961 

,028 

6.608 


60,167 

1,925 

2,80-1 

1,482 

0,a')3 

2,452 

2,607 

3,070 


41,459 

3,457 

4,461 

13,501 

2,409 

690 

4,029 

1,804 

3,024 


I’alion. 

Philadelphia..'.*.’.. 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. . 


I'hllipsbnrg. 

Pittsburg.. 
I’Ittston... . 
Heynoldsvillo 
Itoelicstcr. 


fioyersford.. 
^•huylkill lluv’Jn! 

N‘mnton. 

Sharon_ 

^heridanvillelir.'.; 

•"^lalingion. 

S<iinerset... 
sinmd.sbnrg .. 
.diisvillo...... “ 

Pnwandu. 


Pnion Citv... 

\Jnshington... 

'Vaterford . . 

Wayne.. 

Way nesbu/g* \ ’ * *' * * * 

WellslMjro. 

VVestchester 

" nkiwbaiTG .. 

”.vomlng.. 


13,179 
0,820 
28,339 
28,3;» 
22,265 
2,629 
2,051 
1,293,097 

1.293.697 

1.293.697 
,293,697 

3.2(k) 
321,016 
12,656 
3,135 
4,688 

2,607 

3,654 

102,026 

8,916 

2,9'18 

3,773 

1,834 

916 

8,244 

4,663 


3, KM 
7,670 
767 

'2,M4* 
2,964 
9,624 
61,721 
1,909 , 


Y52_' Doubtful flgure—possibly a very wnall dealer 



, Philadelphia 
2,982 Delivered 

1,190 .do.. 

f>2,733 .do....:::::., 

.do. 

.do. 

Pittsburg 

.do.... 

New York 
Dellverwl 

New York. 

Delivered.. 

.do.:::' 

Pittsburg 

New York. 

Delivered.:.* *** 

....do_ 

Now York... 
Philadelphia 

Delivered. i 

.do.■’**' 

.do. 

Altoona.. 

New York 

Delivered. 

Pittsburg.::::: 

—do. 

Philoxlelphia 
Delivered 

—do_ 

New York 
Delivered ... 
i^hlladelphla 
Delivored 
Pittsburg.... 

Delivered. 

....do. 

....do.... 

....do.... 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do... 

PUtsbuig 
Norristown.. 
Philadolphiu 
Delivered .. 
Youngstown 
Plttalmrg 
Delivered 
Pittsburg. 

Delivered 
New York 
....do 

Delivered. 

.do. 

Erie. 

Deliver^. 

l^ttsburg 

New York... 
Philadelphia 
Deliverea 
-...do 











































































































884 INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION :—T|tlT8TS AND COMBINATIONS. 

Table lli.—Wholemle and retail prices of Royal Baking Powxle^—Continued. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping point, when 
stated. 

Pieight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
per cwt. 

1 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price per 
pound^. 

Retail 
price j)er 
pound. 

Exceas 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
e<l, jHjr 
pound. 

Central Falls. 

18,167 , 


C^nU. ; 

Onts. 

39 

38} 

40 

CenU. 

45 

CCTlttt. 

Centerville. 



6 

Pawtucket_. 

39,231 

176,597 



45 


Providence. 




Prudence. 



40l’’ 

89 

43 

45 

45 


WakuHeld. 



12 

6.88 

6 

Warren. 

5,108 


Wicklotd. 





.. 







SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Beaufort. 

4,110 

21,108 

4,647 

2,262 

4,607 


48 

S SfeSSgg j 

60 

50 

60 

60 

60 

11.62 

11.60 

Columbia. 


Florence. 



Mount Pleasant. 


10 

7.90 

9 

Newberry. 


Pelzer. 

.do. 


Rockhlll. 

5,486 






Spartanburg. 

li;396 

New York and An- 

73-44 

38} 

60 

10.52 

Walhalla...'.!!. 

1,307 

gusta. 

100 

40 

60 




1 y 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Sioux Falls. 

10,266 





Do. 

10,266 






4 ; 125 


61 







TENNESSEE. 


Athens ... 

1,849 
665 
1,035 
9,431 
14,511 

864 

648 

32,637 

32,637 

32,637 

1,980 




Nashville 

20 

49 



Clarksville. 


Jackson. 





80 

25 

70 

Kingston. 


Knoxville. 


Do. 


Do. 



HcMlnnville.. !... 



Maryville... 


20 

80^ 


1,386 

2,328 

New York and Knox¬ 
ville. 

Trenton. 




TEXAS. 

m __ ._ 

Bartlett. 

967 


20 

41 

90 

113 

88 

Bceville. 


Corpus Christi. 

4,708 

42,638 


Dallas. 




Fort Worth. 

26,688 
26,688 
87,789 1 
2,129 
44,633 t 


Do. 





40 

102 

Eeame. 


Houston.. 

Delivered. 


4U 

40 

411 

40 

40 

381 

42 

38j 

40 

48 

42 ’ 

38 


38 

411 

381 

87 

44 

36* 


U6 

40| 


8.26 
y. .80 
7.76 
10 


10.4.6 

7.75 


7.80 

11.20 


6.80 

7.84 

10.36 

11.87 

6.17 

4.60 

6.42 

6.35 

8.98 

4.20 


»Keported to bo price of St. Louis jobber, freight to !>• nddeil. 
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Tablb III.- WhOmle and retail prkes of Royal Baking Pwwier-Continued. 


TfiXAS—Continued. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900 

Shipping point, when 
stated. 

Freight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
per owt. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price per 
I>ound. 

Retail 
price i)cr 
ponnd. 

Excess 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
ireight 
deduct¬ 
ed. fHjr 
pound. 

Huntsville. 

Kcrrville. 

[itmdo. 

1,^ 

hm 

New York. 

San Antonio. 

CaUM. 

88 

Cbt<«. 

38| 

46 

OfiUn. 

60 

50 

Cetiiif. 

10.37 

4.70 

Lulintr. 

McGrcjror. 

San Antonio. 

1,849 

1,485 

New York. 

Waeo. 

120 

20 

43 

40 

331 

50 

50 

50 

7 

8.80 

16.47 

Sherman. 

Tyler. *" 

10,243 

8,069 



■ill 

37i 

60 

50 

8.25 

12.50 

Do. 

Vict<»rla. 

X,069 

4,010 


iii 

37 i 

86 

50 

50 

12,50 

15 





60 

9.33 

__ 


UTAH. 



Brkham... . 

Ileber. 

Kaysvillo. 

lAihi. 

2,859 

1,581 

1,708 

2.719 

Ogden. 

^It liake Citv... 

Provo City. 

15 

16 

18 

*331 

43J 

40 

60 

60 

66 

60 

6.10 

6.52 

Pleasant Grove. 

Provo Cilv. 

2,460 

6,185 
53,631 
3,422 

Provo Citv. 

Delivered__ 

10 

*41 

60 

14 

9.90 

17 

4.6o 

6.40 

sprlnffville.. | 

Chicago. 

Salt l^ke Citv. 

60-90 

27 

♦46 

431 

60 

60 



VKRMONT. 






Hollows Falls. 


nil 





Bethel. . 

1,611 

614 

297 



1 381 

45 

6.25 

Derby Line. 

Boston. 

21 

39 

40 

45 

50 

C 

9.79 

Middlebunr... 

3,817 

Delivered. 


45 

5.07 

5,42 

MontiMaier. 

New|M)rt. 

6.266 
1,874 

.do. 

Boston... 


1 39 

! ^>1 

15 

45 

6 

8.33 

Koyalloii. 

1,540 

1,427 

White River.1 unction. 

lU 

40 

45 

45 

5.65 

5.90 

St. Albans ... 

Do. •. 

6,239 

6,239 

600 

1.(V)6 

New York. 

81 

37* 

37* 

38 

10 

46 

.50 

45 

50 

7.00 

12.16 

7 

9.80 

11.16 

Stowe... 

Windsor ... 

Delivered. 

Biirliiigton. 

20 



9 

38| 

60 


VIEaiNIA. 


Fn^lcrlcksbunr 

•jecsburK. 

buray. 

[^.viichburg !!,’ 
Newport News. 


j;ortsmouth. 
Klehmond.. 
winchester. 


J Per can. 
*12 ounces. 


• 5,068 

Delivered. 




11.25 

1,513 

Alexandria. . 

22 


50 

60 

1,147 

Delivered. 

8.97 

18,891 



1 jO 


10 

19,636 

Kicbmoud. 

io 

18 

20 


60 

60 

10.84 

17,427 

New York. 


'♦* 9.90 

1 

86.050 


•0 

9.82 

6,161 

Delivered. 


46 

6.06 



___ 



11.26 


JFreijrht apparently to be added. 

♦Reported as price of manufacturer at Chicago; freight to bo added. 
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Table lli.—Wholemle and retail prices of Royal Baking Powxle^—Continued. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Town. 

Popula¬ 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping point, when 
stated. 

Pieight 
rate, if 
paid by 
dealer, 
per cwt. 

1 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price per 
pound^. 

Retail 
price j)er 
pound. 

Exceas 
above 
whole¬ 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
e<l, jHjr 
pound. 

Central Falls. 

18,167 , 


C^nU. ; 

Onts. 

39 

38} 

40 

CenU. 

45 

CCTlttt. 

Centerville. 



6 

Pawtucket_. 

39,231 

176,597 



45 


Providence. 




Prudence. 



40l’’ 

89 

43 

45 

45 


WakuHeld. 



12 

6.88 

6 

Warren. 

5,108 


Wicklotd. 





.. 







SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Beaufort. 

4,110 

21,108 

4,647 

2,262 

4,607 


48 

S SfeSSgg j 

60 

50 

60 

60 

60 

11.62 

11.60 

Columbia. 


Florence. 



Mount Pleasant. 


10 

7.90 

9 

Newberry. 


Pelzer. 

.do. 


Rockhlll. 

5,486 






Spartanburg. 

li;396 

New York and An- 

73-44 

38} 

60 

10.52 

Walhalla...'.!!. 

1,307 

gusta. 

100 

40 

60 




1 y 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Sioux Falls. 

10,266 





Do. 

10,266 






4 ; 125 


61 







TENNESSEE. 


Athens ... 

1,849 
665 
1,035 
9,431 
14,511 

864 

648 

32,637 

32,637 

32,637 

1,980 




Nashville 

20 

49 



Clarksville. 


Jackson. 





80 

25 

70 

Kingston. 


Knoxville. 


Do. 


Do. 



HcMlnnville.. !... 



Maryville... 


20 

80^ 


1,386 

2,328 

New York and Knox¬ 
ville. 

Trenton. 




TEXAS. 

m __ ._ 

Bartlett. 

967 


20 

41 

90 

113 

88 

Bceville. 


Corpus Christi. 

4,708 

42,638 


Dallas. 




Fort Worth. 

26,688 
26,688 
87,789 1 
2,129 
44,633 t 


Do. 





40 

102 

Eeame. 


Houston.. 

Delivered. 


4U 

40 

411 

40 

40 

381 

42 

38j 

40 

48 

42 ’ 

38 


38 

411 

381 

87 

44 

36* 


U6 

40| 


8.26 
y. .80 
7.76 
10 


10 . 4.6 

7.75 


7.80 

11.20 


6.80 

7.84 

10.36 

11.87 

6.17 

4.60 

6.42 

6.35 

8.98 

4.20 


»Keported to bo price of St. Louis jobber, freight to !>• nddeil. 
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Table IV .—Wholesale and retail prices of common fanil sail. 

ALABAMA. 


Town. 

Poprdation, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Freight rate, when 
paid by dealer, per 
cwt. 

Wholesale price per 
cwt. 

Retail price per cwt. 

Excess above whole* 
sale price, per cwt. 

Maker. 


9,695 



80.60 

80.676 




C,it68 

New Orleans... 

Delivered. 

.60 

1.(N) 

.40 

HiiUrh.-Kan. Salt Co. 


1,277 



.465 

.55 

.086 

Avery Salt Co. 


0i478 



.62 

.65 

.13 


'2S5 



.676 

.95 

.276 



8,068 



.438 

.466 

.033 








The* Gulf Co. 


851 



.416 

.60 

.181 

Gilbert, Mo. 

Montgomery. 

:io,346 

Savannah. 

Delivered. 

.42 

.65 

.13 


1,3?2 



.60 

.55 

.06 


Ojsarlc. 

i;570 

Montgomery 

DelivertKi. 

.68 

.65 

.02 




and Sevan- 








nah. 






Tuscaloosa. 

5,094 

New Orleans ... 

Dellvensd, 

.46 

.66 

.20 



ARKANSAS. 


Benton. 

898 

Bcntonville. 

1,843 

Berryville. 

661 

Brinkley. 

1.648 

Carlisle. 

1 212 

Conway. 

2,003 

Devall BlulT. 

606 

Fordyce. 

1,710 

Fort Smith. 

11,687 

Do. 

11,587 

Greenwood. 

491 

Gunlon. 

],(M6 

Helena. 

6,650 

Hop<!. 

1,644 

Hot Springs. 

9,973 

Do. 

9,978 

Do. 

9,973 

Do. 

9,973 

Jonesboro. 

4,508 

Little Rock. 

38,307 

Do. 

38,307 

Lonoke. 

961 

Malvern. 

1,682 

Mammoth HDrtng.. 

717 

Nashville. 

928 

I’aragould. 

3,824 

Prescott.. 

2,006 

Hllotim Springs. ...| 

1,708 

S|irln((dalu. 

1,261 

iexurkana . 

4,914 

Warren. 

964 



l)(illvnroil.'sn.67ll*1.00 

80.329 

.062 


Hutchinson, 

DeJlvereil. 

.42 

.182 

Kansas Salt Co. 

Kans. 

Kureka Springs, 

80.16 

.66 

.804 

-.006 


Kans. 


.673 

.679 

.IOC 

Michigan Associaiion. 
Michigan W'orks. 

Little Rock, 

Delivere<l. 

.607 

.714 

.107 

Kans. 






II utchinson, 

Delivered. 

.554 

.626 

071 

HiiU^h.-Kun. Co.i 

Kans. 

Little Rock and 

.126 

.5.16 

1.00 

.339 

Do. 

Memphis. 

Pine Bluff. 

Delivered. 

.661 

' .714 

.163 

Hudson Salt W'orks. 



.671 

.643 

.072 

HiiU^h.-Kan. Co.' 

. 


.671 

1.00 

.429 

Hutchinson, 

Delivertsl. 

.689 

.678 

.089 

1)0. 

Kans., and 






Fort Smith. 
Ilutehinson, 

Delivered. 

.625 

.714 

.089 

Do. 

Kans. 

St. J>oiiis, Mo... 

Delivered. 

.&> 

.626 

.078 

Prlesmeyer. 

Hutchinson, 

Delivered. 

.618 

l.OOG 

.382 

Hutch.-Kan. Co.' 

Kans. 


.607 

.678 

.071 

Do. 



.65 

.76 

.10 




.782 

1.00(j 

.268 


Uiitehlnson, 

Delivered. 

.66 

.696 

.036 

Do. 

Kans. 


.689 

.678 

.089 




.589 

.626 

.034 




.607 

.678 

.078 




.60 

1.00 

.40 


Hutchinson. 

Delivered. 

.626 

.714 

.089 

Michigan, Hutch.' 
Kan. Cos.' 

Kans., and 
Michigan. 





irichigan Salt Co. 



.664 

.625 

.061 

Texarkana. 

Delivered. 

.671 

.625 

.064 

St. Louis.Mo... 

Delivered. 

..671 

.626 

.054 

Priesmeyer. 


Delivered. 

.618 

.714 

.096 

Lone SUir Co.' 


Delivered. 

.554 

.6tt 

.064 

Kansas,and Morton 






& Barto^Cos, 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.671 

.m 

.031 

Hntch.'Kan. Co.' 



.782 

.75 

.OH 



Delivered. 

.678 

.75 

1 

,072 

J, P. Ewing. 





1 National Salt Co. 
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Table IV.— TVAofaiofc and retail pricai of common farm «a/«—CJontinned. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Towb. 


Bakcrsflold. 

Chico. 

CoronuUo. 

Eureka. 

1)0 . 

Femdale. 

Jamestown. 

Loh Angelos. 

Marysville. 

National City. 

Omville. 

Pasadena. 

Do. 

Placerville. 

Pleasanton. 

Sacramento. 


San Jose. I 

San Rafael. 

San Diego. 

San Francisco. 

Santa Cniz. 

Vallejo. 

Ventura. 

Visalia. 


I 


^8 

i 

Q. 

£ 

Shiuping point, 
when stated. 

Freight rate, 
paid by dea] 
cwt. 

4,836 

San Francisco.. 


2,64U 


90.26 

^35 

San Diego. 

Delivered. 

7,327 

San Fraiicisco.. 

.05 

7,327 

.do. 

.05 

846 


?.226 

102,479 


Delivered. 

3,497 

San FraintlMM).. 

.15 

1,086 

San Diego. 

.05 

564 

San Francisco.. 

.14 

9,117 

Los Angeles_ 

.08 

9,117 


.06 

1,748 

San Francisco.. 

.125 

1,100 


.00 

29,282 

.do. 

Delivered. 

29.282 


Delivered. 

21,500 

San Praiieisco., 

.05 

3,878 

.do. 

.05 

17,700 


inilvered. 

;M2,782 


Delivercil. 

5,6!)9 

San Francisco.. 

.20 

7,965 


.05 

2,470 


Y.226 

3,085 

.do....'.. 

.207 


1 


i . 


I. 

o 

i 

gS, 


r 

I 

Is 

sJ*C 
9 ^ 

Maker. 

S 

I 

& 

Si 

w ® 


90.825 

81.125 


Federal Suit Co. 

.46 

.75 

81). (M 

.76 

l.UO 1 

.25 

New LIverp(H)l Co. 

.65 

.90 

.20 

.60 

.70 

.15 


.675 

.90 

(?) 


.60 

1.20 

.26 

Newell <kBro. 

.45 

.70 

.25 

New Liverpool Co. 
Federal Salt Co. 

.76 

.85 

— Of) 

.90 

l.UO 

' .06 

English. 

.775 

.90 

-.015 

Federal Salt Co. 

.426 

1 .65 

.145 

New Liverpool Co. 

.50 

1.26 

.69 

New Liverpool Co., 
Htias, Boruidi & C^. 

.776 

1.00 

.10 

Amer. Salt Co. 

.80 

1.30 

.41 

Do. 

.625 

.675 

.50 

FtKleral Salt Co. 

.687 

.76 

.063 

.65 

.80 

.20 


.75 

l.OO 

.20 

Do. 

.50 


.10 


.70 

.80 

.10 

National Salt Co. 

.575 

.85 

.08 

Plummer's Crystal 
Works, 

.625 

.76 

.075 


.35 

.80 

(?) 


.651 

1.00 

. 142 

Federal Sjilt (’o. 


COLORADO. 


Boulder.... 
Buena Vista 
Central City 

Denver. 

Fort (JoIIins 

Golden. 

Greeley. 

La Junta... 

Las Animas 


6,1.50 

Denv<*r. 

90.10 

1,006 

Salt Lake. 

Delivereil. 

3,114 

Denver. 

Delivereil. 

13:1,859 


Delivered. 

3,054 

Salt Ijakc. 

Delivered. 

2,152 

Denver. 

.10 

:i,0'i3 


’ .23 

2,5i:4 

lIutehiiiHon, 

Kans. 

Delivered. 

1,192 


Delivered. 


90.640 

91.00 

$(». 26 

Inland Crvstal Co. 

.885 

1.250 

. :465 Do. 

.714 

.8i)3 

.089: IIuU'li-Kaii.SaU(’<..2 

.750 

.893 

.143 

Do. 

.714 

.804 

.090 

Inland Crystal Co. 

.714 

.{H6 

.132 

Kansas Salt ('o. 

.660 

1.000 

.12 

Hutchinson Packing 
<?0.3 

.625 

.714 

.089 

Hutch<Kan,8alt Co.=> 

.5:46 

.607 

.071 

Do. 


• Delivert^d at Marysville. 


3 National ^alt Co. 
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Table IV.^WholmiU and retail prices of common farm salt —Continued. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Town. 

Population, 1900. 

j 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Freight rate, when ; 
paid by dealer, per 
cwt. 1 

1 

Wholesale price per 
cwt. 

Retail price per cwt. 

Exce^ above whole¬ 
sale price, per cwt. 

Maker. 

Brooklyn. 

2,868 

' Providence. 

80.008 

'81.16081.34080.10 


Danbury . 

16,637 


Delivered. 

.625 

.714 

.089 

Worcester and York* 

Meriden. 

24,296 


' Delivered. 

>.781 

1.26 

1 .469 

shire Cos. 

New Britain. 

26,998 


! Delivered. 

.636 

.714 

: .178 


Do. 

26,998 

New Haven_ 

Delivered. 

>.70 

.80 

.10 


Seymour. 

3,541 

' New Haven 

.06 

>.869 

1.60 

.681 

Yorkshire and Bone 

and Brhlge- 
port. 


i >.80 

1 

1.00 

.14 

Salt. 

Stafford Springs... 

2,460 


Delivered. 

.6-10 

.90 

.36 

N.Y. 

t Onondaga (ktarse Salt 





1 

Ass’n. 

Stonington. 

2,278 

New York City. 

.076 

>.781 





■ DELAWARE. 



Am«rlcu8... 
BaniesvIIle, 
Brunswick . 
Columbus.. 

Cuthbert... 


Dublin 


Eastman. 

Fitzgerald.... 

Hartwell. 

Macon. 

Madison. 

Milledgeville. 

OcillaV. 

•Sharta. 

'Inomasville.. 

Tlfton. 

Wareslwit).... 

Woodbury.... 


7,674 New Orleans ... DeliverM. 80.65 80.70 80.05 

3,036 Savannah. Delivertsl. .60 . 70 .10 

9,081 . DcUvere<l. .50 . 60 .10 

17,614 . Jiclivere<l. .675 . 66 . 076 

2,641 Savannah and Delivered. .62 . 76 .13 

Charleston. 

2,987 Savannah, Delivered. .(>05 ,6.5 -.045 
Brunswick, 
and Charles¬ 
ton. 

1,236 Brunswick. DellvcnHl. .60 . 66 . 05 

1,817 . Delivered. .66 . 76 .10 

1,672 . Delivered. .66 . 76 .10 

23,272 . DellveriHl. .65 . 60 . 06 


Delivered. .67 .60 

Delivered. .65 1.001 

Delivered. . 636 .909 

Delivered. .66 .75 


!. Delivered. .63 .70 

i Savannah and Delivered. .66 .76 ! 

I Brunswick. i 

I Columbus. Delivered. .625 . 76 


Avery Co. 

Uencssee, N. Y., Salt 
Co. 

Dixie Salt Co. 


' Pnjbably dairy salt: sold usually by the miart; little coarse form salt sohl in State: flgitres known 
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Tablr IV.— Wholesale arul retail jmces of common farm wift—Continued. 

IDAHO. 


Town. 

1 

a 

i 

3 

a, 

Shipping point, 
wnen stated. 

Freight rate, when 
paid by dealer, per 
cwt. 

Wholesale price per 
cwt.* 

Detail price per cwt. 

Excess above whole¬ 
sale price, per cwt. 

Maker. 

Caldwell. 

997 

Salt Lake City.. 

Delivered. 

90,80 

nn 

90.10 

Inland Crystal Co. 


508 


?$0.416 

1.12 


CO 

.20 

Genesee.r.... 

731 


Delivered. 

1..30 


Salt Lake Co. 

Wardner. 

2,278 

Salt Lake. 

Delivered, 

1.10 1 

IH 

.35 

Do. 


ILLINOIS.’ 


Amboy. 

AshJand. 

Belleville. 

Bloomington. 
Bracovine.... 


Bunkerhlll. 

Cairo. 

Do. 

Canton. 


Carrollton. 


Centralia... 
Chats worth. 

Chenoa. 

Chicago_ 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Chillieothc. 
Coal City... 
Columbia... 


Danville.. 
Duquoin.. 
Earivlllo . 


Edwanisvillo.. 
Ingham_ 


Eureka.... 
Foreston .. 
Galesburg. 
Geneva...., 
Grayville.. 

Greenfield. 


Griggsville.. 
Hoopeston .. 

Jacksonville. 
Jerseyviile .. 


Kewanee.. 
Kinmundy 

Lacon. 

Lebanon .. 
Lewistown 


Marine.... 
Marion.... 
Marseilles. 
Mattoon... 


1,826 
1,201 
17,-IW 
23,286 
1,669 

1,279 

12,566 

12,566 

6,564 

2,355 

6.721 

1,038 

1,612 

1.698.575 
1,698,676 

!l, 698,675 

11.698.575 
1,699 
2,607 
1,197 


16,354 

4,353 

1,122 

4,157 

3,774 

1,661 

1,W7 

18,607 

2,446 

1,918 

1,086 

1,404 

3,823 

16,078 

3,617 


1,221 

1,601 

1,812 

2,504 

666 

2,610 

2,559 


Chicago. 

Delivered. 

90.482 

to..’>.16 

90.054 


Peoria. 

Dellvere<l. 

.M) 

.671 

.(r7J 

Diamond Crystal Co. 

Michigan. 

Dellveretl. 

.132 

.671 

• OSt 

Michigan Halt Aas’n. 

Delivered. 

.482 

.536 

.064 



Delivered. 

.421 

.60 

.079 


Michigan. 

Delivered, 

.482 

.071 

.089 


St. Tjouis. 

90.044 

.60 

.556 

.011 

Halliday Co., Cairo 


?.10 

.476 

.536 

Vt) 

Hallway Co. * Ewing. 

Peoria. 

?.09 

.486 

.60 

7.014 

Amer. Salt & Geneseo 
Cos. 

Manistee, Mich. 

Delivere<i. 

,493 

.736 

.043 



Delivered. 

.482 

.589 

.107 


Chicago. 

Delivered. 

.4(M 

.Kki 

.072 

National Salt Co. 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.m 

.536 

.072 

Joy, Morton ACo.^ 


?.16 

.446 

.571 

cn 

Do. 2 

Michigan. 

Delivered. 

.536 

.714 

.178 

Do. 2 

Chicago. 

Delivered. 

.571 

81.00 

.429 

National Salt Co. 


Delivered, 

.482 

.536 

.051 

n. Kuenzll & Co. 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.48t 

.5(Kj 

.01': 

Joy, Morton A 


Delivered. 

.60 

.589 

.081 

National Salt (’o. 

Duquoin. 

?.086 

.47^ 

.636 

CO 

St. John or J. B. R. R. 
Co. 

Chicago. 

Delivered. 

.618 

.571 

.063 

Joy, Morton A Co. 2 

St.Loiiis. 

?.16 

.41 

.50 



Chicago. 

?.13 

.486 

.536 

m 

Wadsworth, and Joy 
Morton’ Cos 

Detroit, Mich... 

Delivered. 

.48*^ 

.571 

.089 

Michigan Salt Ass’n. 

Delivered. 

.464 

.671 

.107 


Peoria. 

7.026 

.485 

.589 

7.078 


Chicago. 

•Delivered. 

.497 

.536 

M 


.do. 

7.17 

.571 

.679 

CO 

National Salt Co. 


Delivered. 

.482 


.054 

Joy, Morton A Co.® 


Delivered. 

.518 

.689 

.071 


St. Johns. 

Delivered. 

.475 

.536 

.061 

III. Cent, ('oal A Salt 
Co. 

Michigan. 

Delivered. 

.489 

.586 

.047 


Clilcago and 
Michigan. 

7.18 

.429 

.482 

m 

’Joy, Morton A Co.® 

Michigan. 

Deliverwi. 

.50 

.536 

.036 

Detroit Salt Co. 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.493 

.625 

.132 

Joy, Morton A Co.® 


Delivered. 

.41 

.446 

.036 

National Salt Co. 


Delivered. 

.518 

.625 

.107 


Chicago. 

Delivered. 

.471 

.418 

.047 

Joy, Morion A Co.® 

Delivered. 

.467 

.571 

.114 

Chicago. 

Delivered. 

.507 

.571 

.064 

Do.® 


Delivered. 

.446 

.636 

.09 

National Halt Co, 

St. Louis. 

790.066 

.536 

.554 



Chicago. 

7.12 

.482 

.618 

m 


Chicago and 
IndtanapoHs. 

Delivered. 

.457 

.50 

.m 



i Freight rates in this State questioned; see p. 775. ^ National Salt Co. > By the single pound. 
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Tabw IV.-Wlwlmak ami TeUulprkm of common farm .aft-Oontiiu.«I. 
ILLINOIS— Con tliiiied. 


Town. 


Milford. 

Minouk. 

Momnoulh.... 
MounK'armeJ. 
Morrison. 


Mount Carroll., 


Moujui City.... 

Nauvoo. 

Onarga.| 

Oregon. 


Ottawa. 

Peoria. 

Savanna. 

Sumner.. 


'I’aylorvillo. 


Vaiulnlk.... 

Vinlen. 

Virginia. 

Warren. 

Warsaw. 


Whitehall. 

Wilnicite. 

Wynniing. 

V'TkvilJe. 


c 

0 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

"S! 

s'! 

2’® 

ale price per i 
cwt. 1 

V 

1 

(0 1 

u 

3 

a 

£ 


fai 

■3 

r 

3 

1,077 


7 90 19 
Deliveied. 


90.536 

.536 

.500 

.5711 

.429 

2, .515 

Chicago. 


7,460 



4,311 


7.25 

Delivered. 


2,308 


.393 

1,965 

2,706 

Milwaukee and 
Chictqfo. 

Dellveretl. 

7.14 

.525 

.571 

.50 
.497 . 

1,321 



1,270 

Chleatro. 








1,577 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.497 

.271 

10,588 


?. 13 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.50 

.464 

.607 

.189 

.625 

.578 

.686 

.50 

.671 

56,100 
3,3’25 
1,268 

4,248 

Chicago. 

St. Lulls and 
Cincinnati. 




2,665 . 





2,280 
1,600 . 

Chicago. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Deliv(‘red. 

.486 

.671 

.625 

.518 

.571 

1,327 
2,335 , 

Chicagtt. 

....do. 

.471 

.50 

2,a30 

2,300 

1,277 

413 

S. Louis. 

(’hicago. 

Michigan. ; 

Chicago. 

. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivcreii. 

7.123 

.486 

.571 

.493 

.536 
.66 
.671 
.486 1 


Maker. 


IS 


(V 

CO'I 

o.iotl 

jmi 


■ Oiti u ,1. petllt. 

(?) ! 

.... National Salt Co. 

(0 Miehlgan. and Joy, 
I Morton • (’<w. 

.07^1 Joy, Morton &Co.» 

(?) I MIehigun Salt Co. 
.Jl4i Ceneseo SaltCo. 

•0iW| Joy, Morton A CoJ 


Joy, Morton ,t (!o.» 
Do.i 
Do.J 


.07f> 

.086 

.089 

.W7 

.07l| 

.05 , 
.089 
.078 


I Michigan Salt Ass'n. 

Joy, Morton & Co.i 

DoA 
DoA 

J. F. Ewing A Co. 
Joy, Morion <<: Co.' 


TNniANA.2 


Albion. 

AU-.\nn<lria. 
Angola. 

Attica. 

Auburn_ 


Hatosvllle . 
Bedford ... 

1)0. 

hloomtield 
Hrazil. 


llr<M)kston. 
f-J'unelion... 

<'harle.stown 
Volurnlms. 

<'”nner8vJlIc 


JJmwfordsvIlle... 

-nuvniHdnt. 

I>elphi. 

Lublin. 

I'Jist Clihrago. 

’National Halt Co. 


1,821 
1,721 
2,141 

3,005 

8,396 


l,n&i 

6,115 
C.1I5 
1,588 1 
7,786 


919 

2,188 

915 
8,130 
6,8.36 , 


6,649 

2.336 

2,185 

098 

3.411 


Toledo. 

Cleveland. 

MarineCltyaml 
St. Clair. 
Saginaw and 
Detroit. 
Toledo and 
Cleveland. 

Benton Harbor. I 


Saginaw. 

Wadsworth, 

Ohio. 

Saginaw. 

Michigan City. 
Ind. 

Indianapolis 
Detndt. 


/90. It 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


Delivered, 

Delivered, 

Delivered. 

?.126 

Delivered, 


'»). 48290.5511 (?) 


I 7.114 
Delivered. 

I Delivered. 
Delivered. 
7.086 


Cleveland. Delivered. 

M ch gan. Delivered. 

MiehlKan City, Delivered. 
Ind. 

Richmond. Delivered. 

Chicago. 7.05 


. 4.57| 
.436 


.453 

.453 


.489 

.482 

.536 

.482 


.411 

.5181 

.571, 

.518j 

.4.57| 


.439 

.467 

.457 

.446 

.626 


.482 


.083j 


.53( 

.083 

.671 

.082 

.57 

.08S 

.67 

.036 

.531 

(?) 

•1.00 

.618 

.447 

(?) 

.671 

0.063 

.66 

.089 

.671 

.059 

.618 

(?) 

.600 

.061 

.636 

.079 

.671 

.114 

.50 

.051 

.76 

.076 


Freight rates in this State questioned; see p. 775 . 


• W^! 80 .043' t.'iiited Salt Co.* 

.0t(i| Micln'gjin and Dia¬ 
mond Crys. .Salt Cos. 
Genasee and Mlehl- 
gsii Cos. 

Wadswortli Salt Co 
(sack sidt): Cleve¬ 
land (common salt). 


Fre<l Hobbs. 

United Sjilt Co.* 
Michigan Stilt Aas’n. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


F. Hnbtwi A Michigan 
Ass’n. 

Unitctl Salt Co. 
Michigan Salt Ass’n. 

Do. 

•By the single {loimd. 
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Tablk IV.— WholemU and rektUpriceft of common farm saU —Continued. 
INDUNA-Continued. 



10WA.» 


Atlantic. 

5,046 

Council Bluffs.. 

Delivered. 

Iw.STsijO.aafillO.OS 1 Joy. Morton & Co.' 

Anita. 

986 

1 Chicago. 

Delivered. 

.539 

.589 

.05 Mich. Salt Assn. 

Audubon. 

1,866 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.539 

,66 

.121 Do. 

Bellevue. 

1,607 


Delivered. 

*.321 

.357 

.036 

Bloomfield. 

2,105 

(yblCHgO. 

Delivered. 

.553 

.626 

.072 Joy, Morion A Co.* 

Boone. 

8,880 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.669 

.66 

.091 National Salt Co. 

Cerroll. 

2,882 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.625 

.714 

.089 Kansas Salt Co. 

Cetiar Rapids. 

25.666 

.do. 

?$0.11 

.529 

.571 

(?) Joy. Morton A Co. 

Do. 

25.666 


Delivered. 

.518 

.571 

.0^8 Wadsworth Salt Co. 

CenterHlle. 

5,256 

Chicago. 

Delivered. 

.671 

.625 

.054 Joy.Morton ACo. • 

ClarlBda. 

3,276 


Delivered. 

.578 

.625 

.047 Do. 

Do. 

3,276 

St. Louis. 

Delivered. 

.60 

.625 

.025 Priesmeyer A Co. 

CieKO. 

2,806 

Milwaukee. 

Delivered. 

.467 

.518 

.061 L.J. Pettit. 

Davenport. 

35,254 

ChicaRo. 

Delivered. 

! .607 

.578 

. 071 National Salt Co. 

Decorati. 

8,246 

Milwaukee. 

?.J6 

.493 

.536 

(?) 


1 National Salt Co. Freight ratee in this State qU^tlonedi see p. 7^. 

iBf tlte tingle pound. * Prolitihiy an earlier purcBaae. 
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Table IV. — Wholesale and rOail pricet of e&mmmi farm salt — Continned. 

IOWA~>CoDtinued. 


'D)wn. 

! 

1 

1 

1 

Shipping point, 
wneii stated. 

''g 

s’! 

SS" 

fS5 

Wholesale price per 

CTVt. 

Retail price per cwt. 

Excess above whole- | 
sale price, per cwt. j 

Maker. 


2,771 ! 



10.676 

80.643 

80.068 

Joy, Morton <fe Co. * 


«2)1»9 



.625 

.643 

.018 

Do. i 

62,189 


Delivered. 

.607 

.643, 

.036 

Diamond ('rystal C(l 


1,860 



.618 

.607| 

.0891 



1,321 



.626 

.571 

.046 

Do. 


4,689 



.686 

.689' 

.063 


9,278 



.607 

.571 

.064 



ijsoo 



.576 

.625, 

.05 1 



'900 



.639 

.625 

.086 

Do. 


1,474 1 



.676 

.66 

.085 



8,656 



.658 

.679 

.026 



8,261 



.671 

.625 

.064 

Do. 


7,987 



.553 

.625 

.072 


Jefferson. 

2,601 


Delivered. 

.576 

.589 

.014 

Do. 


3,131 


7S0.146 

.443 

.007 

(?) 

Do. 


1,138 



.518 

! .636' 

.018 

L. J. I’cttit. 


1,905 



.539 

1 .625' 

.086 

.foy, ilorton & Co.* 




.500 

.563 

.053 

M’alvcni. 

i,i^ 

Cedar Rapids... 

Delivereil. 

.675 

1 .626 

.06 



1 2,887 


7.095 

.529 


(?) 



3,777 



' .496 

.607| 

A% 



14^073 



.578 

.636 

! .018 


Newton. 

3,682 


Delivered. 

.555 

.625 

.070 

J(*y, Morton & (Jo.* 


1 5.142 


7.30 

.628 

.026 


D<». 


1 1)923 



.675 

.626 

L.J. Pettit. 


1 

' 9,212 



.393 

.446 

.053 



3,'578 



.675 

.643 

.068 



1)962 



' .539 

.625 

.086 

J.R Pettit. 


3,499 



.639 

.571 

.0112 


Waiikoii. 

2,163 

.do'. 

Delivered. 

.464 

.536 

.072 

Diainond Crj'stal Co. 


KANSAS. 


Abilene. 

3,507 

Hutchinson .... 

Delivered. 

80.45 

80.55 

80.10 

Arirciitine. 

6,878 

Kansas City.... 

Delivered. 

2.321 

.446 

.125 


6,140 


.482 

.50 

.018 


16,?22 

15,722 

1,197 



.60 

.536 

.036 

Do. 



.50 

.5:16 

.036 

Aujnista. 

Beficvllle. 

Hutchinson .... 

Delivered. 

.482 

.518 

.036 

1,833 

.do. 

Doliver«?d. 

.482 

.571 

.089 

(Joneordta. 

8,401 

.do. 

?80.U 

.536 

.625 

% 

Kni|toria. 

8,223 


Delivered. 

.482 

.636 

Krc(ioriia. 

1,650 


Delivered. 

.489 

.536 

.047 

c<H>dland. 

1,059 

St. Joseph and 
Kansas City. 

Delivered. 

“.334 

.76 

.416 

Herington. 

1,607 

Hutchinson.... 

Delivered. 

.468 

.,50 

.032 


8,082 



.468 

.536 



4,695 

1,786 



.50 

.636 

.036 

Kingman . 

Hutchinson .... 

Delivered. 

.40 

.60 

.10 


20,736 



.482 

..5181 

.036 


20,736 

1,824 



.482 

.618 

.036 

Marion. 

Hiiti^hiiiaon .... 

Delivered. 

.468 

.60 

.(Kt2 

Mcj'herson. 

2,996 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.446 

.482 

.036 

AliuneapoUs. 

1,727 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.589 

.626 

.m 

Niwilesha. 

1.772 


Delivered. 

.589 

.696 

1.07 

Newton. 

6,208 


Delivered. 

.446 

.60 

.064 

Osage City. 

2,792 


Delivered. 

.475 

.636 

.061 

Osweiro. 

2,208 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.60 

.m 

.0:16 


Hutch., Kan..SaltOo.J 
KiinHaB Salt C<». 
Hutch., Kan.,Co.i 


Do.i 

Baru>n Saltt’n.i 
Hutch., Kan., Salt OoJ 
Do. 

Do. 


Hutch., Kana., SaltCo. 
Hutchinson I'a^infiT 
Co. 


Hut<*h., Kan., SaltCo.* 
1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D<k 


^ National Salt Co. 


I Probably an earlier parchase. 
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KANSAS--Coi]itiDued. 





d ^ 

h 

S 

A 

i 








gE 

ES' 

a-C 

Town. 

i 

fl- 

,2 

Shipping point, 
wnun stated. 

s'8 

sale pric 
cwt. 

E 

o 

t 


a 

i 

Pi 


Frcigh 

paid 

cwt. 

9 

1 

1 

S 

9 4> 

a® 


Ottawa.. 

Do... 
Paola.... 
Parsons.. 
Peabody. 


Pittsburg.. 
Pleasanton 
Sabutha... 
8t. Marys.. 
Topeka.... 


Do. 

Washington . 
Wichita. 


. Dollverod. 

. Delivered. 

1 Ifnwhinsoti_ Delivered. 

.do. Delivered. 

-....do. Delivered. 

....do. Delivered. 

_do. Delivered. 

....do. */$(). 17 

....do. Delivered. 

....do. Delivered. 

_do. Delivered. 

_do. Delivered. 

....do. Delivered. 



Huttdi., Kan., Salt Cu. ^ 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Rarton Salt Co. 
Hutch.. Kan.. Salt Co.> 


KENTUCKY. * 


Augusta. 1,718 Cincinnati. 

Berea. 762 Louisville . 


Calhoun. 1,311 Evansville. 

Cumpbellsvllle_ 631 .. 

^Dtniana. 3,257 Cincinnati.. 


Elizabethtown_ 1,861 Louisville. 

Eminent. 1,018 —do. 

Kleming.sbiirg. 1,268 Paris. 

Frankfort. 9,487 Cincinnati. 

Greenville. 1,061 Louisville. 

Henderson. 10,272 St. Louis — 


Louisville. 201,731 

Do. 204,731 

Do. 204,731 


Murray. 

Morganfleld. 

Newport. 

1,822 

2,046 

28,301 

13,189 

Evaasvillc. 

Cincinnati. 

Paducah. 

Do. 

Paris. 

ScottavlUe. 

19,446 
19,446 
4,603 
. 824 

St. Louis. 

Cincinnati. 

Tx)ui8ville. 

ShelbyvHlo. 

3,016 


Somerset. 

Unlontown. 

3,384 

1,632 

Evansville. 


80.053 

$0,446 

7.13 

.50 

0.10 

.66 

. Delivered. 

.628 

.16 

.443 

7.08 

.51 

7.08 

.689 

7.23 

.571 

?.1G 

.543 

Delivered. 

..W 

7.107 

.60 

. Delivered. 

.537 

. Delivcrwl. 

.493 

. Dcllvere<l. 

.482 

. Delivered. 

.467 

Delivered. 

.464 

Delivered. 

.553 

Delivered. 

.51 

Delivered. 

.482 

Delivered. 

.446 

Dellvere<l. 

.446 

Delivered. 

.50 

Delivered. 

.51 

7.16 

.510 

Delivered. 

.66 

Delivered. 

.66 

7.15 

.436 


J. 0. Dickinson ('o., 
I’oineroy.Ohio. 


J. R, Speed A Co. 

Do. 

Worcester Salt Co. 
Michigan Salt Assn. 

Priesmeyor & Co. 

.1. B. Speed A Co. 
National Suit Co. 

J. B. Speed A Co. 
United Salt Co. 1 


I gan Cos. 

.714 . 054 joI.B.Speed ACo. 


LOUISIANA. 


1,547 . Delivered. M.357W. 446 $0,089 English. 


Houma. 3,212 Avery. Deliver^. .375 . 60 .126 Avery Co. 

Jennings. 1,539 New Iberia. ?$0.16 . 876 . 46 ?.076 Do. 


Lake Providence.. 1,256 New Orleans .. 


Mansfield 

Monroe... 


847 Shreveport. Delivered. .52 . 65 .13 

6,4^ . Deliver^. .45 .65 .10 


New Orl^ns !!!!!! 287,104 New Orleans... Delivered.) .35 . 60 .16 J.AM.Schwabacbcr. 


White Castle . 


.16 . 326 . 65 . 07« 

7.007 . 325^ .375 7.06 


376 . 60 .11 English. 


t National Salt Co. 
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mlt —(’outinual. 


MAIKJfi.i 


Town. 


Albion ... 
Alfred.... 
Belfast... 
Berwick.. 
Biddeford 


Bliichill... 

Bridgeton . 
OarilK)ii ... 
Clinton.... 
Freeport... 


ITallowell... 

HoiiUon. 

Kennebunk . 

Machias. 

McFalls. 


Pittsfield .. 
Sanfonl ... 
S. Berwick 
Warren.... 
WatervUie. 

Wiriterport 
Winthrop.. 
Wood fords. 
Varmouth. 


1 

Population, 1900^ j 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

878 

937 

4,615 

2,280 

16,145 

1,828 

1,662 i 
4,768 1 
448 
759 

2,714 

4,686 

3,226 

2,082 

Rockland. 



New York and 
Michigan. 

Boston, Maas., 
and I*ortland. 


Portland. 

Bangor. 

Portland. 


2,208 

Bangor. 

6,078 

Springvale. 

3,188 

Portland. 

2,069 

Rockland. 

9,477 

Brunswick. 

1,623 

Boston. 

2,088 

Auburn. 

2,274 

Portland. 

-- _ 



fa 


fa*® 

fiS 


$0.09 

Delivered. 

Deliver^. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


Delivered. 

.16 

Dolivere<l. 
. 16.6 
.106 

Delivered. 

.176 

Delivered. 

.089 

7.35 

7.10 
.04 
7.16 
.125 
Delivered. 

.071 
.06 
Delivered 
.06 


.60 


MARYLAND. 


(’umberland. 
KllicottCJty. 
Frederick .... 
Hageratown., 
Do. 


Ivoimconiiitf. 

Oakland. 

Oxford. 

Hnowhlll.... 
Taiioytown.. 


ni>i>cr Marlboro. 
Williamsport.... 


17,128 

9,296 

13,691 

13,691 

2,181 
1,170 
1,243 
1,696 
665 

449 

l,4r2 


Baltimore. 


Cumberland.... 


Baltimore... 

—do. 

Hanover .... 


Baltimore. 


Delivered. 

$0.06 

Delivered. 

Delivcrtal. 

Delivered. 

.05 

Delivered. 

.061 

7.126 

.08 

,06 

Delivert*d. 


.60 

.60 

.4281 

.486 

.60 


i 


1 

sE 
•g " 
go. 

i 

o 

2i 



1 

& 

w 

»$0.89f 

$0,374 

3 .78 

.143 

6 .62? 

.179 

3 .78 

.142 

^42^ 

.088 

.8.57 

.357 

■1 .857 

.328 

1 .69^ 

.133 

4 .7R 

.28 

4 .857 

.288 

3 .8<J3 

.250 

.71^ 

.141 

7 .786 

.129 

.596 

.066 

.714 

.214 

1 .671 

f?) 

.70 

.16 

i .714 
.714 

%o 

I .714 

.148 

> .643 

.186 

> .714 

.119 

.714 

.104 

1 

$0,662 

IO.0C2 

i .625 

.065 

.636 

.072 

.671 

.078 

.671 

.064 

.719 

.169 

.671 

.086 

.714 

.16 

.607 

(?) 

..536 

.028 ] 

.671 

.02f> J 

.563 

.06:1 


Maker. 


WoreesttT Salt Co. 
Do. 

Portland Salt Co. 
National Salt Co. 


KiiKlish. 
Turks Island. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do, 

English. 

Turks Island. 
Genesee Salt Co. 
Worcester Salt Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

D(». 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst. 

Andover. 

Ayer. 

Barro.... 
Krockton 


Brookfield.. 

Cambrl<^e 

Do. 

„ Do. 

®^thampton. 


Boston.. 


I Boston . 


Worcester. 

Boston. 

,.do. 

.do. 

I Holyoke. 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 

$0.07 

Delivered. 

.06 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered.. 
Delivered. I 


$0.573!$0.714 

$0,141 

.407 

.536 

.129 

.607 

.714 

.037 

.485 

.633 

.148 

.428 

.643 

.156 

.60 

.784 

.124 

.4r2 

.665 

.083 

.472 

.565 

.083 

.472 

.693 

.221 

.636 

.589 

.053 


Genesee Salt Co. 
Turks Island. 


Eastern Salt Co. 
Crystalline Salt Co. 
Warsaw, N. Y. * 


^ker is not given biiffit hniiahMn h *22 other locallv made coarse salts. Usually name 
in New Englana * bought In bags of 70 pounds, a ^e mostly conflu^ to salt pr^uced 

'Car lots. , ' 

Jj^bushel lots. 

* National Salt Co. 
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MASSACHUSKTTS-Contiiiued. 


Shipping point, 
wncn stated. 







Kast IjGxinfTton.... 


Boston. 

Delivered. 

80.472 

East Weymouth... 



80.06 

\mim 

Edgartown. 

1,209 

24,336 

New Bedford... 

.086 

Wintl 

Fitchburg. 

31,631 


Delivered. 

.607 

Fox boro. 

3,266 

5,069 

Boston. 

Delivered. 

.4-14 

Hinghain. 


Delivered. 

.518 

Holyoke.. 

46,712 


Delivered. 

.607 



.13 

.643 

Lawrence. 

62,659 

Syracuse, N. Y .. 

Delivered. 

.40 

Do. 

62,569 

Warsaw, N. Y... 

Delivered. 

.60 

Lowell. 

94,969 

Delivered. 

m 

Lynn. 

68,613 

Boston. 

Delivered. 

Malden. 

33,664 

.do. 

Delivered. 

,42 

Do. 

33,664 


.04 

.50 

Manchester. 

2,622 


.055 

.4?2 

Mattapoisett. 

1,061 


Delivered. 

t.714 

Medford. 

2,926 

Boston. 

.06 

.50 

Methuen. 

7,612 


Delivered. 

.472 

Millbury. 

^ 4,460 

Worcester. 

Delivered. 

.41 

Newton. 

83,687 

Boston. 

.04 

.528 

North Adams. 

24,200 


Delivered. 

1.625 

Northampton. 

18,643 


Delivered. 

.686 

North Andover.... 

4,243 

Lawrence. 

Delivered. 

.4r2 

Norwood. 

6,480 

Boston...k. 

.01 

.42 

Orange. 

6,520 


Delivered. 

,50 

Peabody. 

11.623 

Boston. 

’Delivered. 

.60 

Pittaflel'd. 

21,766 


Delivered. 

1.714 

Plymouth. 

9.592 

Boston. 

Delivered. 

.41 

Quincy. 

23,899 

.do. 

.05 

.42 

Soiithbridge. 

10,025 

QcncHce,N. Y... 

Delivered. 

.429 

SpringfleM. 

Stoughton. 

62,039 

Delivered. 

1.618 

6,442 

Boston. 

.06 

.472 

Taunton. 

31,036 


Delivered. 

.671 

Wakefield. 

9,290 

Boston. 

.06 


Ware. 

8,263 


Delivered. 


Watertown. 

9,706 


Delivered. 

.42 1 

West Springfield... 

7,106 


Delivered. 



7,248 


.04 

.678 

Wlnthrop. 

6,058 


Delivered. 

.536 

.46 

Worcester. 

118,421 


Delivered. 

Do. 

118,421 


Delivered. 

.50 


MICHIGAN.^ 


Badaxc. 

Belding. 

Benton Harbor.... 

Big Rapids. 

cSlUac. 


Cedar Springs. 
Charlevoix.... 


1 Probably dairj salt. 
> National Salt Go. 


Detroit. Delivered. $0.39380.48210.089 Diamond Crystal Co. 

Jackson. ?80.07 . 41 .446 (?) United* & Diamond 

Crystal Cos 

Saginaw and PellTered. .60 ‘LOO .80 Buckeye Co. 

My caty. 

Gtand Kaplda.. ?.10 . 446 . 689 7.043 

. Delivered. .429 . 482 . 068 

Saginaw. Delivered. .41 .446 . 036 

SkClairand Bag- Delivered. .464 . 686 . 071 Diamond Crystal & 

iiraw. Michigan Coe. 

. Delivered. .86 .60 .14 

Grand Raplda .. 1,068 . 393 . 671 7. liol Dlni%ond Crystal Co. 

' Freight rates in this State are questioned. page 775. 

* By the single pound. « 















































































































Town. 

1 

! 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

Charlotte. 

4,092 

St. Clair. 

Chelwygan. 

6,489 


ChclKCH. 

1,635 

Detroit. 

Oldwater. 

6,216 

Chicago. 

Crystal Falls. 

8,231 

Green Bay. 

Detroit. 

«85,7M 


Do. 

285,704 


Do. 

285,704 


Do. 

285,704 


Do. 

285,704 


Dumnd. 

2,134 

St.Clair. 

Fenb)n. 

2,40H 

Detroit. 

(iladsbme. 

8.380 

Menominee .... 

Grand Haven. 

4,7I«I 

Saginaw. 

Grand Kapids. 

87,566 


Harbor Springs.... 

1,643 

Saginaw. 

Hartford. 

1,077 


Holland. 

7,790 


Lakevicw. 

935 

Saginaw. 

I^ipeer. 

8,297 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Leslie. 

1,114 

Jackson. 

Mnncelona. 

1,226 

Grand Kapids.. 

Marcollus. 

1,025 

Saginaw. 

Marquette.. 

10,058 

Menominee. 

12,818 


Morenci. 

1,834 

Detroit. 

Negaunee. 

6,935 

Saginaw and 
Cleveland. 

Niles. 

4,287 

Ontonagon. 

1,267 

Duluth. 

Oseoda. 

1,109 


Port Huron. 

19,158 

St. Clair. 

Heed City. 

2,051 


Hagiiiaw. 

42,345 


South Frankfort... 

3,388 


Tceumseh. 

2,400 

Toledo. 

Travers Cltv. 

9,407 

Manistee. 

West Bav City. 

13,119 


Witllamston. 

1,113 

7,378 

Saginaw. 

YiMilantl. 


Freight ‘ rate, when ! 
paid by dealer, per : 
cwt. 

Wholesale price per 
cwt. 

Retail price per cwt. 

1 Excess above whole¬ 
sale price, per cwt. 

Maker. 

DellvcrtKl. 

«0.411 

m. 404:80.053 

Diamond Crystal Co. 

Delivered. 

.411 

.50 

.089 

Do. 

?80.10 

.393 

.446 

CO 

Do. 

?.15 

.42 

.464 

(?) 

Michigan Star Co. 

?.27 

.5.36 

.928 

(?) 


Dolivcre<l. 

.446 

.535 

.089 


Dclivere*!. 

.321 

.367 

.0461 


Delivered. 

.393 

.446 

.053' 

Detroit Salt Co. 

Delivered. 

.393 

.446 

.05511 

Diamond Crystal Co. 

Delivered. 

.393 

.464 

.071 

Detroit Salt Co. 

?.10 

.393 

.482 

(?) 

Diamond Crystal Co. 

Delivered. 

.3951 

.446 

.053 

St. Clair Salt Co. 

?.071 

.464 

.571 

?.036 

Diamond Crystal Co. 

Delivered. 

.446 

.50 

.0f» 

Michigan Salt Ass’u. 

Delivered. 

.446 

.50 

.064 

Do. 

Delivered. 

.376 

.428 

.053 

Do. 

?.J2 

.636 

.714 

?.05S 

Unite<l Salt Co.i 

Delivered. 

.464 

.618 

.m 

: Mich. Salt Ass’n. 

?.06 

.446 

.625 

1 119 

Do. 

Delivered. 

.425 

.446 

.02I| 

United Salt Co. 1 

?.07 

.425 

.4&1 

(?) ' 

Diamond Crystal Co. 

?.057 

.482 

.5515 

(?) 

Do. 

?.05 

.401 

.482 

?.028 

Mich. Salt Affl’n. 

DelivenKl. 

.446 

.535 

.089 


Delivered. 

.»>7 

.446 

.080 


Delivereil. 

.402 

.446 

.m 


Delivered. 

.60 

.714 

.214, 


Delivered. 

.439 

.618 

.079 

Unittal Salt Co.^ 

7.053 

1 .4'16 

,714 

.21.5 


DellvenMl. 

^ .471 

.671 

.10 

National Salt Co. 

Delivered. 

1 .393 

.446 

.063 

Diamond Crystal Co. 

Delivered. 

i .429 

.482 

.0551 

Do. 

Delivered. 

1 .357 

.411 

.0f>l 

United Salt Co. > 

.071 

; .393 

.518 

.O.'Vl 

Cleveland Salt Co. 

? .10 

‘ .429 

.461 . 


Dlain. Crj K. & Worces¬ 


1 



ter Cos. 

Delivered. 

.393 

.4(M 

.071 

Mich. Salt Ass'n. 

Delivered. 

.398 

.446 

.053 

United Salt Co.» 

Delivered. 

1 .411 

.446 

.035 


Delivered. 

.304 

.446 

.052 








MINNESOTA.* 


Albert Lea. 

4,500 


Delivered. 

Alexandria. 

2,681 

Duluth. 

80.15 

Anoka. 

8,789 


Delivered. 

Cannon Falls. 

1,239 

Milwaukee. 

Delivered. 

Chatdeld.. 

1,426 

.do. 

Delivered. 

Detroit. 

2,060 

Duluth. 

7.17 

Duluth.. 

, 62,969 

Toledo.. 

Delivered. 

Fairmont. 

8,040 


Delivered. 

Feigns Foils. 

6r072 


Deliverod. 

Uraiid Rapids. 

1,428 

Duluth. 

.086 

Hutchinson. 

2,496 


7.132 

Kenyon . 

1,202 

Milwaukee..... 

7.118 


10.50010.62580.125 
.398 .660 .152 

.464 .518 .054 

.629 . 589 .060 L.J. Pettit A Co. 

.529 . 689 . 060 Michigan Salt Aas’n. 

.660 .750 ?.09 
.60 .586 .036 

.521 .636 .015 

.625 . 660 . 035 Diamond Crystal Co. 

.41 .671 .076 


^National Salt Co. ^ . o 

* Some freight rates in this State questioned, but others are shown clearly by schedules. See p. 776. 
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Tabie IV.—Whdemh and retail prkai of common farm «afl—Continued. 
MINNESOTA—Contlnued. 


Town. 


Lanesboro.. 

Litchfield. 

Long Prairie. 

Luveme. 

Mankato. 


Mazcppa ..... 
Minncapolin.. 
Montevideo .. 
Moorhead.... 
New Ulm. 


North Branch. 

Northficld. 

North St. Paul. 

Ortonville. 

Pipestone. 


Plalnview. 
Preston.... 
Princeton . 
Red Wing. 
Rochester. 


Riishford. 

Sauk Center.. 
Springfield... 
Spring Valley 
St. Cloud. 


St. James. 

St. Paul. 

Stillwater.... 

Tracy. 

Two Harbors. 


Wabasha ...'._ 

Waterville. 

WhitebearLakc.. 

Winona. 

Vi^nia. 

Zumbrota. 


1,102 

2,280 

1,385 

2,223 

10.699 

556 

202,718 

2.146 

3,730 

6,403 

1,211 

3,210 

1,110 

1,247 

2,53G 

1,038 

1.278 
1,319 
7,625 

» 6,843 

1,062 

2.220 

1.611 

1,770 

8,663 

2,607 

163,065 

12,318 

1,911 

8.278 

2,628 

1,260 

1,288 

19,714 

2,962 

1,119 


Shipping point, 
when stated. 


Milwaukee. 


Duluth. 


Milwaukee. 

.do.. 


rt 

Is. 

si 

S'© 

fife 


Duluth. 


Milwaukee. 


Duluth. 


Duluth. 


Milwaukee. 
Duluth. 


Milwaukee._ 

West Superior.. 

Duluth. 

St. Paul. 

Duluth. 


Milwaukee. 
St. Paul. 


Duluth. 


Delivered 

?S0.20 

.16 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?.071 

‘Delivered 

.042 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?.a53 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.036 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Deliven^d. 

.16 

Delivered. 

?.133 

?.08 

l)elivere<l. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 



i 


•S 

A.U 

i 

fl 





A 


1 

o 


!£■ 

Si 

H 

i • 

k 

S0.52S 

?0.67fl 

30.041 

.414 

.531 

?.09( 

.41 

.62.5 

.055 

.671 

.62.5 

.05i 

.618 

.536 

.018 

.497 

.571 

.074 

.482 

.536 

.054 

.6.3f 

.m 

.124 

.714 

.m 

.081 

.536 

.626 

.089 

.482 

.571 

?.089 

.5311 

.571 

.032 

.446 

.536 

.046 

.593 

.66(1 

.067 

.60 

.625 

.125 

.493 

.536 

.013 

.482 

.653 

.071 

.482 

..536 

?.054 

.51.H 

.m 

.064 

.521 

.689 

.058 

.571 

“1.000 

.429 

.56 

.626 

.065 

.529 

.589 

.060 

.529 

..571 

.012 

.50 

.589 

.089 

..514 

.689 

.075 

.482 

.589 

.107 

.486 

.5,36 

.050 

.50 

..589 

.08«.l 

.446 

.714 

.252 

.50 

.571 

.071 

.4.57 

.536 

?.079 

.63(» 

.625 

?.081 

.446 

.482 

.m 

.428 

.5:10 

.108 

.436 

.518 

.082 


Maker. 


National Salt Co. 
L. J. Pettit. 


Do. 


Diamond Crystal Co. 
Do. 

L, J. Pettit & Co. 
Diamond Crystal Co. 

Do. 


United Salt Co.* 
Diamond Crystal Co. 


Do. 

Worcester Salt Co. 
L. J. Pettit «& Co. 


Do. 

Warsaw Salt Co.^ 
Diamond CrysUil Co. 


Michigan Salt Aasn. 


United Salt Co.* 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Bay St. Louis. 

Brandon . 

Columbus.... 

Glwter. 

Greenville.... 


Hattiesburg. 

luka. 

Kosciusko... 

Lexington... 

Mosspolnt... 


Oxford. 

Ripley. 

Shuqualak . 
Vicksburg.. 


Do.. 


W^;er Valley. 


2,872 

775 

6,484 

1,661 

7,642 

4,176 

7,816 

2,078 

1,516 


New Orleans. 
.....do. 


New Orleans. 
New Iberia... 


1,826 

653 

600 

14,834 


14,834 

8,813 


Memphis. 
Chicitfo .. 
w Orlea 


.do. 


Cairo, III.. 
Memphis. 
St. Louis.. 


*0.17 

30.426 

m.7r> 

80.:K)8 

.16 

.36^ 

.65 

. 12:1 

. Delivered. 

.55 

.65 

.10 

.18 

;50 

,75 

.07 

. Delivered. 

<.35 

.50 

.15 

. Delivered. 

«.36 

.40 

.04 

. Delivered. 

.Mi 

.679 

.036 

. Delivered. 

.63 

.625 

.095 

.12 

<.85 

.625 

.165 

.10 

<.36 

.625 

.175 

Delivered. 

.603 

,625 

.022 

Delivered. 

.66 

.714 

.054 

Delivered. 

<.H7fl 

.393 

.014 

Delivered. 

<.345 

.45 

.106 

Delivered. 

.60 

.70 

.10 

Delivered. 

.607 

.714 

.107 


English. 
Avery Co. 


National Salt Co. 
English. 


Halladay Co. 


Avery and Lone Star 
Cos.;>i Diamond 

Crystal Co. 


Halladay Salt Co. 


-mu ^. ^National Salt ComiMiny. «By the single pound. 

4The marked differences in prices are probably largely due todlffercncealnlime of purchase, earlier 
purchases being at lower prices. Note that in vleksbuig dealers report pAes of 0.346 and 0.60, respec¬ 
tively, apparently both for the same grade of salt, in 200-pound bags. 
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Tabie IV. — Wholesale and rMl prices of common farm salt —Continaed. 
MIBSOUBI.I 


Town. 

Population. 1900. 

Shippingpoint, 
woen stated. 

Freight rate, when 
paid by dealer, per 
cwt. 

Wholesale price per 
cwt. 

Betail price per cwt. 

Excess above whole> 
sale price, per cwt. 

' Maker. 

Ash Grove. 

1,039 

Springfield, Mo. 

Delivered. 

80.510 

t.571 

8.061 


Aurora. 

6,m 

Hutchinson, 

790.15 

.50 

.58C 

7.086 

. Huteh.>Kan. Salt Co.* 



Kans. 






Bowlinff Green.... 

1,902 

St. Louis, Mo.... 

Delivered. 

.657 

.626 

.068 

Do.» 

Hutler. 

8,158 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.602 

..S71 

.069 

Do.* 

(’apeGirardeau... 

4,815 


7.053 

.50 

. .636 

7.036 

Michigan Salt Assn. 


8,854 


7.27 

.671 

.626 

7.054 



5|651 



.482 

.571 

.089 

Joy, MoiitoD & Ewing.* 


1,862 



.586 

.589 


Eldorado Springs.. 

2 ; 187 

Hutchinson, 

Delivered. 

.568 

.625 

.072 

Hutch.-Kau, Salt Co.* 





.671 

.625 

J)64 

Do.* 

Farmington. 

1,778 


Delivered. 

.554 

.66 

.106 

J.F.Ewing Co. 

Fostiis. 

1,256 


Delivered. 

.514 

.625 

.111 

Do. 

Fulton. 

4.888 


Delivered. 

.526 

.551 

.028 



1,780 



.576 

.66 

.086 


Greenfield. 

1,406 

Hutchinson, 

Delivered. 

.50 

.554 

.054 

Hutcb.-Kan. Salt Co.* 



Kans. 







907 



.575 

.625 

.050 



1,805 



.554 

.625 



Jmlependence. 

6;974 

KansasCity, Mo. 

7.06 

.482 

.586 

. 

Crystal Co. 


9,664 


7.28 

.636 

.75 



Joplin.’.. 

26,028 

Hutchinson, 

Delivered. 

.5.36 

.571 

,085 

Hutch.-Kan. Salt Co.* 



Kans. 






Do. 

26,023 



.636 

.625 

.089 


KanHus Ofty. 

16.3,752 

Hutchinson, 

Delivered. 

.482 

.586 

.054 

Do.* 



Kans. 






Do. 

163,752 

KansasCity, Mo. 

Delivered. 

.50 

.Mi 

.OD 

Joy, Morton & Co.* 


673 



..50 

.571 

.071 




Kans. 







1,607 



.5(R 

.554 

.04’i 


Li’liaiion. 

2,125 

Hutchinson, 

710.15 

..50 

.536 

7.036 

Hutch.'Kan. Salt Co.* 



Kans. 






Liberty. 

2,407 

KansiuiClty, Mo. 

7.09 

.58& 

.626 

7.086 

Do.* 


1,757 



.59!i 

. 6 O: 

.014 



8,115 



.50 

..589 

.089 








Priesmeyer. 

Monroe (llty. 

1,929 

Chicago. 

Delivered. 

..536 

.575 

.039 


MoHiil Vernon .... 

1,206 

Hutchinson, 

Delivered. 

.50 

..536 

.036 

BarUtii Salt<^t. 



Kans. 






Vorl^orne. 

1,189 

Hutchinson. 

Delivered. 

.57^ 

.607 

.032 

Hutch.* Kan., and 



Kans., and 





Mich. Cos.* 



Saginaw, Mich 










.675 

,.58i 

7.014 


'aria.... 

1,897 


Delivered. 

jm 

.589 

.061 

T.V. Ewing. 

’atUmaliuig. 

1,066 


Delivered. 

.675 

.625 

.050 

Joy, Morton Co.* 

'bUtsburg. 

1,878 



.675 

.625 

.00 


'leawniHlll... 

2,002 

Hutchinson. 

Delivered. 

.48% 

.676 

.nsiit 

Hutch.*Kan. Salt Co.* 

•ii'lnmnid. 

8,478 

Kans, 

Delivered. 

.625 

.671 

.054 


1.Joseph. 

102,979 



.60 

.53f 

.08C 


IS). 

102 ; 979 

Hutchinson, 

Delivered. 

.468 

.607 

.139 

Barton Bros. 



Kana 






L Louis. 

R7A OJN 



.50 

.668 

.063 


Do. 




KM 

.625 



1 ) 0 ... 

675! 2^ 


Delivered. 

.586 

.626 

.089 

Do.’ 


'Freight rates quMtioDed, Me P.77A >NationalSaltCo. 

762-57 
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Tablk IV,—Wholesale and retail prices of common farm saU — ContiAued. 
MISSOUia>-CoDtiDued. 



Anaconda.. 

Billings. 

Boulder .... 
Bozeman... 
Butte.. 

Deer Lodge. 
Great Falls. 
Helena. 


Kalispcll ... 
Livin^ton . 

Mit»i.)Ula.... 
Philipsburg 
Red ixKlge . 


9.458 

Salt Lake City.. 

Delivered. 

30.875 

31.00 , 

30.126 

Inland Crystal Co. 

8,221 

Duluth. 

?f0.46 

.804 

.893 

m 




.18 

.7.SS 

1.20 

.287 

Do. 

3,419 

Salt Lake City.. 

Delivered. 

.80 

.90 

.10 

Do. 

80,470 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.60 

1.00 

.40 

Do. 

1.324 1 

Duluth. 

.482 

.676 

.825 

.15 

Cutler & Gilbert. 

14,930 

Michigan. 

Delivered. 

.803 

.857 

.0?2 


10,770 

Lake Superior.. 

.64 

.85 

.90 

.05 

United Salt Co.^ 

2,626 

Duluth. 

Delivered. 

.846 

1.26 

.264 


2,778 

Salt Lake City.. 

Delivered. 

1.25 

1.84 

.09 

Inland Crystal Co. 

4,366 


?.53 

.726 

.85 

(?) 


995 

Salt Lake City.. 

Delivered. 

.993 

1.‘25 

.257 

Do. 

6,152 

Duluth. 

Delivered. 

.946 

1.07 

.124 



NEBRASKA. 


Alliance.... 
Ashland.... 
Auburn .... 
Beatrice.... 
Blair. 

Central City 
Columbus.. 

Crawford... 
Dorchester . 
Falls City .. 

Fremont.... 

Friend. 

Geneva. 

Gothenburg 
Holdr^e... 

Indlanola .. 
Lincoln .... 

Do. 

Norfolk. 

Omaha. 

Do. 

Do. 


Randolph 


2,535 

Chicago, 111. 

Delivered. 

«U. 303 to. 867 

$0,064 

Joy, Morton & Co.* 

1,477 

Omaha. 

Delivered, 

.686 

.66 

.074 

GeneHee (Jo. 

2,664 

Chicago, 111. 

Delivered. 

.5.39 

.625 

.086 

Joy, Morton Si (Jo.* 

7,875 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.579 

.66 

.081 

1)0.1 

2,970 

Omaha.. 

?$0.12 

.536 

.714 

,(■') 

Hutch.-Kan. Co.* 

1,571 

Chicago. Ill. 

Delivered. 

.614 

.714 

.1 

Joy, Morton & Co.* 

3,622 

Hutchinson, 

Delivered. 

.61 

.6?J 

.06S 

lIut(‘h.-Kiin.(Jo.i 


Kana. 






731 

Chicago, ill. 

Delivered. 

.786 

.892 

.107 

National Salt CrO. 

621 

.do. 

(7) 

.671 

.625 

7.05-1 

.loy, Morton & (Jo.* 

■ 3,022 

St Joseph, Mo .. 

Delivered. 

.539 

.625 

.086 

KansaN Salt Co, 

7,241 


Delivered. 

.589 

.66 

.oi/i 

Port Huron .Salt (Jo. 

1,200 

Omaha. 

Delivered. 

.M 

.66 

.08 

Diamond Crystal Co. 

1,534 

Chicago, ill. 

Delivered. 

.59S 

.66 

.067 


819 


Delivered. 

.696 

.7<K- 

.072 

J. Morgan, (Jhieago. 

8,007 

Michigan. 

Delivered. 

.686 

.714 

.078 

Joy, Morton & Co.* 

626 


Delivered. 

.732 

.803 

.071 


40,169 

Hutchinson, 

Delivered. 

.626 

.714 

.089 

Hutch.-Kan. Co.* 


Kans. 






40,169 


Delivered. 

.625 

.66 

.036 


3,888 

Chicago, 111. 

Delivered. 

.689 

.66 

.071 

Joy, Morton Si Co.* 

102,566 


DeliTered. 

.626 

n.25 

.625 


102,555 



.626 

.625 



102,556 



.625 

.625 



102,656 


Delivered. 

.626 

.696 

.07i 


102.665 


Deliverad. 

.625 

.714 

.m 

Do.i 

850 

Chicago, III. 

Delivered. 

.658 

.626 

.072 



t National Salt Co. 
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Table IV .—Wltolemk and retail prices of common farm salt —Continued. 
KEBKASKA-Cantlnuol. 


Town. 

Population, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
wnen stated. 

a ** 

'p 

1 

1 

r 

Retail price perewt. 

Excess above whole¬ 
sale price, perewt. 

Maker. 


861 



an sas 

80.714 


Joy, Morton & Co.’ 


1,476 



■Tm 

.679 

■ 079 


I’lM 




.66 


Do.’ 


1,697 



.546 

.67 




2,100 

Michigan and 

Delivered. 

.671 

.625 

.054 




New York. 






York. 

6,132 

Michigan. 

Delivered. 

.693 

.66 

H 

Do.’ 

NEVADA. 

Virginia City. 

2,693 

Reno. 

80.15 

80. .60 

n.OO |t0.85 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BartMt.. 
Belmont., 
('anaan... 
{’lart'mont 
(^aiford.. 


1,013 

1,294 

1,444 

6,498 

19,632 


Portland. 

Ctoncord. 

.do. 


30.17 

Delivered. 

.11 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 


Oonway . 
Kppinff.. 
KxcUt... 
Hinsdale 
Keene... 


8,164 
1,641 
4,922 
1,938 
9,166 


Portland.. 

Portsmouth .... I 

New York.i 

Keene. I 

BlMtOIl. 


.17 

.05 

Delivered. 

.06 

Delivered. 


Laeonin. 
Littleton 
Marlboro 
Newport, 
niton... 


8,042 
4,066 
1,624 
3,126 
1,926 


Concord 


Keene.... 
Boston ... 
New York 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.025 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


Wiiu*.ln>Kti‘f 

Wolfburo.. 


2,274 

2,390 


Boston 


Delivered. 

.17 


NEW JERSEY. 



902 

4,110 

76,936 

2,267 

Hackettstown.. 
Trenton,N.J ... 
Warsaw. N.y... 
Philadelphia... 





Garfield. 

8,604 

2,474 

59,364 

8,413 








Leonardo. 


2,637 

246,070 

246,070 

106,171 

106,171 


Newark. 


Do. 


Paterson. 


Do. 



Delivered. 

80.06 

Delivered. 

(?).16 

.08 


(?) .08 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.066 


Delivt^red. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


$0,671 

$0,857 

$0,116 


.64ij 

.867 

.214 

Worcester Salt Co. 

.643 

.857 

.104 

IK.. 

.628 

.867 

.229 

Do. 

.643 

.786 

.148 

Do. 

.643 

.786 

.126 

Turks Island. 

.46 

.565 

.av. 


.612 

.625 

.113 

Yorkshire Salt Co. 

.536 

.079 

.138 

Do. 

.417 

.50 

.083 

Do. 

.614 

.857 

.243 

Do. 

.60 

.857 

.257 

Do. 

.636 

.714 

.I5:i 

IK). 

.60 

.786 

.186 

? National Salt Co. 

,643 

.857 

.214 


.536 

.803 

.267 


.643 

.786 

.VMi 


$0,472 

$0,550 

$0,078 

Diamond Crystal (^o. 

.571 

.714 

.08.3 

Warsaw Salt Co.’ 

.5U 

.571 

.063 

Empire Dalr\’ f'o.’ 

.696 

.867 

.111 

Worcester Salt Co. 

.714 

.89S 

.99 

Worcester and Glen 




Co.s.’ 

*.367 

.446 

.071 


.625 

.714 

.089 

Worcester Salt Co. 

.321 

.464 

.149 


.804 

1.070 

.20 

National Salt Co. 

.651 

1.280 

.499 


.629 

.893 

.264 


.500 

.636 

.086 


.545 

.50 



.464 

.636 

.072 



[National Salt Co. 

*Larwr sacks. The higher pri<M» are chiefly for bushel sacks. Some dealers Indicate that they 
^ bushel sacks, and it Is highly probable that this is the grade reported by others as 









































































INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 

Table IV.— Whokiole and retail prices of common farm «aZ^—Continued. 
NEW JERSEY-Contlnued. 


wSen sta^. ’ 


Faulsbeio 
Plainfleld 
Newton . 


ricaaantville 
Red Bank... 


80.07 

10.57180.71480.186 

.06 

.536 

.714 

.ira 

Delivered. 

.40 

.472 

.072 

Delivered. 

. 682 

.876 


.12 

.536 

.857 


.08 

.45 

.625 


.08 

.515 

.(iK3 

wB 

Delivered. 

.536 

.66 


Worcester Salt Co. 
National Salt Co. 


Cembrldsro... 
Coblesklfl .... 
CoopcTstown . 

Dundee. 

Dunkirk. 


8,692 Warsaw 
20,929 
1,786 
1,190 I Warsaw . 



Do. 

East Fatchojfue. 

Elmira. 

Falroort. 

Kreaonia.. 


Friendship.. 

Pulton. 

Geneva. 

Qeneseo. 

Olovcrsville. 


Watkins... 
Cleveland. 


New York.. 
.do. 



Rochester. 
Cleveland. 


Wellesville. 
Syracuse ... 


Herkimer. 5,565 Htica. 

Homer. 6,206 Cortland . 

Ithaca. 18,136 . 

Do. 13,136 . 


lalip. 12,545 New York City. 

Jamaica. Piffard. 

Jamestown. 22,892 Cleveland. 

Do. 22,892 . 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 


.09 . 406 . 

Delivered. .482 . 
Delivered. .406 . 
».107 .304 . 

.07 .393 . 

Delivered. .357 . 

.09 ?.626 . 

Deliver^. .446 . 
Delivered. .464 . 
Delivered. . 446 . 

Delivered. .446 . 

.045 .416 . 

Delivered. .4t^ .50 
Delivered. .857 .50 
Delivered. .446 1.00 

Dellveri-d. .626 .818 
Deliver^. .60 .6^ 

Delivered. ,571 ,625 
Delivered. .60 . 586 

.08 . 60 . 70 

.18 . 566 . 6M 

Delivered. .426 . 536 
Delivered. .482 


Johnstown. 
KeesovUIc.. 


Albany... 
Syracuse. 


UUle Falls. 10,881 

Loc^rt. 16,581 

Ifo. 16,681 

Malone. 6,936 


sew York City 


Mattltuck.. 

Mayvllle .*.. 048 

Middletown. 14,622 

Naples. 1,048 


New York City. 
Cleveland. 


Delivered. .426 ^ 

DeUvered. .689 .648 

.07 .464 .636 

Deliver^. .M .686 
Delivered. .464 . 60 
Delivered. .636 . 586. 

.126 . 446 . 689 

Delivered. .882 . 446 
Delivered. .60 .671 

Delivejk. .464 . 563 


National Salt Co. 
WoKiCHter Salt Co. 
National Salt Co. 
United Salt Co.‘ 
Duncan Salt Co. 


Syracuse Salt Co. 


IciiTtmTmiyirK 


Warsaw Salt Co.> 

Worcester Salt Co. 

Genest^e Salt Co. 
Watkins Salt Co. 
United &iltCo.i 


.058 Worcester Salt Co. 

.216 

.090 Watkins Salt Co. 

.072 Watkins and Warsaw.* 
.090 United Salt Co.i 

.036 Duncan Salt Co. 

.048 

.0^ Warsaw Salt (k).* 

.143 Genesee Salt Co. 

.654 

.188 

. 1251 Do. 

.054 National Salt Co. 

.036 Cayuga* and Ithaca 
S. Cos.* 

.12 " 

.090 Genesee Salt Co. 

.111 United Salt Co.* 

.057 United* and Qen^e 
COH. 

.039 

.054 National Salt Co. 

.0^ American Dairy Co. 
.036 National Salt Co. 

.036 Worcester Salt Co. 
. NaUcnal Salt Co. 


.018 Worcester Salt Co. 
.114 United Salt Co.* 
.071 National Salt Co. 
.OM Watkins Salt Co.* 


* National Salt Company. s Perhaps In earlier quotatiozu. ^Cartas^e. 
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Tablb IV. — Wholesale and retail prkes of common farm sail — Continued. 
KEW YORK-Oontinued. 


Town. 

Popolation, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

d M 

>6 

s'l 

III 

Wholesale price per 
cwt. 

Retail price per cwt. 

0 

1 Maker. 

■c 

Olean. 

9.462 


Delivered. 

80.482!80.636|80.a'>4| United Salt Cu. > 

Do. 

9,462 

Cleveland. 

Delivered. 

.46^ 

.63f 

.072 United Salt Co. 1 
.124 National Salt Co. 


22,199 


Delivered. 

.44( 

.57 

Oxfonl. 

1,931 

New York City. 

Delivered. 

.426 

..Vk 

.Ill l^roySaUCo.t 

PhelpH. 

1,306 

Silversprinc^... 

Delivered. 

.39 

.600 

.11 WoHiester Salt Co. 

Phoenix. 

1,632 

Syracuse . 

80.05 

.447 

.536 

.039 Warsaw Salt Co.* 

PlattsbuiY. 

8,434 

Wareaw.orSyr- 

acuse. 

8.20 

.636 

.626 

.089 Do. 

Port Jarvis. 

9.386 

Newburgh. 

Delivered. 

t6.3e 

.64f 

. 107 Kmpirc Salt Co.> 

Rensselaer. 

7.466 

Delivered. 

.bD 

.67 

.(M2 

R(Mihe8tcr. 

162,608 


Delivered. 

.404 


.0?2 Warsaw Salt Co.* 

Do. 

162,608 


Delivered. 

.446 

.50 

.054 Do. 


16,343 


Deliverwl. 

.482 

.536 

. 054 Yorkshire Salt Ck). 

Rondout. 


Delivered. 

«.625 

.7D 

.089 Amerirfan Dairy Co. 

Roslyii. 


New York City. 

.075 

.Ah 

.676 

.225 

Rouse Point. 

1,676 

Delivered. 

.447 

.714 

.267 Brighton Salt Co. 

Harbor. 

1,969 

New York City. 

.107 

3.625 

.893 

.161 

Harat^>f;a Hprliigs.. 

12,409 

Delivered. 

.m 

.671) 

.086 

Do. 

12,409 

Albany . 

Delivered. 

.bSf 

.62b 

.089 Worcester Salt (k). 

S(theiicetujly. 

31,682 

Delivered. 

.46) 

.6.81 

.072 U*rov Salt Co.' 

.Seneca Falls. 

6,619 

Warsaw. 

Delivered. 

.428 

.482 

.51 National Salt Co. 

Sonthold. 


New York City. 

?.16 

.607 

.786 

.029 

St. Johnsvillc...... 

1,873 

•Syracuse. 

Delivered. 

.472 

.536 

.064 Onondaga Salt Assn. 

Tnekahoe . 

Delivered. 

.bat 

.62b 

.089 

Union Sprliiff.s. 

994 

Lndtowvllle— 

.08 

.425 

.baa 

.031 National Salt (k>. 

lUica..... 

66,388 


Delivered. 

.398 

.446 

.05.3 Qleii Salt Ck>.i 

Do. 

66,383 


Delivered. 

.426 

.100 

.574 National Salt Cu. 

Waterford. 

8,146 

Albany. 

.06 

.44t 

.57 

.064 1)0. 

Waterloo. 

4,256 

Delivered. 

.44( 

.536 

.09 

Watertown. 

21,696 


Delivered. 

.52 

.60 

.08 Do. 

Wavcrley. 

4,465 

Warsaw. 

Delivered. 

.404 

.482 

.078 Empire Dairy Co.' 

Wayland. 

1.307 

Leroy. 

Delivered. 

.469 

.536 

.067 National Salt Co.' 

Wellsvllle. 

8,556 

Warsaw. 

Delivered. 

.46^ 

.482 

.013 

Westfield. 

2,430 

Cleveland. 

Delivcre«l. 

.44C 

.636 

,09 UniUHiSaltCo.' 

Wolcottsville. 

1,279 

Rockford. 

DelivertHl. 

.446 

.75 

.3(M 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Clinton. 

958 

Wilmington.... 

?«0.17 

80.43 

1 

180.50 

(?) 


Duriiara. 

6,679 

Richmond, Va..| 

Delivered. 

.67 

1 .62.580.05.51 


Kcrncrsvllle. 

652 

Delivered. 

.56 

! .65 

! .09 


Lenoir. 

1,296 

Richmond, Va..l 

Delivered. 

.m 

.80 

.12 

National Salt Co. 

Lincolnton. 

828 

Wilmington....! 

Delivered. 

.60 

.70 

.10 

Madison. 

618 

1 

7.28 

.58 

.65 

(?) 

Do. 

Maxton. 

m 

Wilmington.... 

.09 

Delivered. 

.39 

.625 

.17 


Monroe. 

2,427 

.do. 

.60 

.65 

.06 


Mooresvllle. 

1,533 


Delivered. 

.60 

.70 

.10 


Mount Olive. 

617 

Wilmington.... 

.08 

.50 

.65 

.07 


Raleigh. 

' 18,643 


Delivered. 

.446 

.50 

.064 


Salem. 

1 8,642 

1 . 

Delivered. 

.55 

.60 

.06 


Statesville. 

8,141 

New York City. 

Delivered. 

.675 

.65 

.075 

Austin Nichols (Jo. and 
0. H. Leggett & Co. 

Warrenton. 

886 

Petersburg. 

Delivered. 

,689 

.669 

.08 

Wilmington. 

20,976 

Deliver. 

1 .61 

.60 

.09 

National Sait Co. 

Do.... 

20,976 

'* ‘ 1 

Delivered. 

1 .60 

1 

.55 

.05 



1 National 8alt Co. * Per tiack. > Possibly dairy salt—l-bushel sack. 
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Table IV.— Wholesale and retail prices of cominon farm salt —Continued. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Town. 


Shipping point, 
wiieu stated. 

h 

si 

go 

ill 

1 

0 

■S ' 

1 

Retail price per cwt. 

Excess above whole¬ 
sale price, per cwt. 

Maker. 





SO. 804 

SO. 929 

SO. 126 


CtKipersUwn ...... 

648 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.66 

.804 

.144 

Warehouse and Build- 








ers’ Co. 



St. Paul. 


.689 

.714 

.126 


Do. 

9 '689 



.678 

.714 

.035 


Do. 

9 ; 689 



.731 

.804 

.073 








Salt (Jos. 


7,062 



.679 

.804 

.125 


Hillsboro . 

i,lT2 



.66 

.803 

.143 



2,863 



.66 

.76 

.089 


Mandan. 

1,668 


Delivered. 

.80-1 

.982 

.178 

United Salt Co.* 


1,106 



.70 

.80S 

.103 


Minot. 

1,277 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.021 

.803 

.182 

Warehouse and Build- 








ers’ (Jo. 

Wah|>eloii. 

2,228 


Delivered. 

.66 

.714 

.164 



OHIO.* 


Akron... 
Alliance.. 


Antwerp .... 
Ashtabula... 
Baruesvillc.. 


Bedford.... 

Berea. 

BlufTton.... 

Cadiz. 

Cardlngton. 


Carrollton. 

Cedarvlllu. 

Gellnn. 

Chagrin Falls.. 
CinciDnati. 


Clrclcvllle. 

Cleves. 

Clyde. 

Columbus Gmve... 
Cortland. 


DefiancM}. 

Ddta. 

Desbler. 

F^i liiverpjK)! — 
Findlay. 


Fremont. 
Oallipolis. 
Hamlllon 
Harrison . 
Hillsboro. 


Uolgate .... 
Jackson .... 
Lancaster .. 
Leetonia ... 


42,728 



90.392410.440 

SO. 061 

K,974 

New York and 
(Jlevelaud. 

Deliverwl. 

.357 

.116 

.089 

1,206 

Saginaw. 

Delivered. 

.459 

.50 

,017 

12,949 

Delivered. 

.4(M 

.536 

.072 

3.?2l 

Wheeling.. 

?S0.07 

.447 

.482 

m 

1,486 

Cleveland T. 

Delivered. 

.429 

.447 

.018 

2,610 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.41 

.50 

.09 

1,783 

Toledo. 

Delivered. 

.438 

.m 

.097 

1,756 


Delivered. 

.446 

.586 

.09 

1,364 

Columbus. 

?.13 

.476 

.618 

CO 

1,271 

Clevelan<l. 

7.09 

.42 

.618 


1,189 

Xenia. 

7.06 

.609 

.5.36 

(■fi 

2,815 

Saginaw. 

Delivered. 

.46;i 

.618 

.065 

1,586 

Cleveland. 

7.06 

.429 

.482 

(f) 

326,902 


Delivered. 

.429 

.60 

.071 

6,991 


Delivered. 

.482 

.536 

.054 

1,328 

Michigan. 

Delivered. 

.429 

.636 


2,615 

Cleveland. 

7.063 

.429 

.60 


1.935 

Toledo. 

7.088 

.892 

.636 


620 

Wadsworth and 
Cleveland. 

7.06 

.867 

.429 

(n 

7.697 


Delivered. 

.392 

.429 

.037 

i, 2 ;io 

Toledo. 

Delivered. 

.41 

.60 

.09 

1,628 


Delivered. 

.649 

.559 

.01 

16,486 

Steubenville ... 

7.076 

.50 

.571 

(If) 

17,613 

Cleveland. 

Delivered. 

.436 

.536 

.10 

8.439 

Toledo. 

7.07 

.392 

.482 


6,432 

Pomeroy. 

7.036 

.41 

.44« 


23,914 

Delivered. 

.46 

.60 

,(k 

1,466 

Cincinnati. 

7.08 

.60 

..58<] 

% 

4,536 


Delivered. 

.4^ 

.618 

1,237 

Saginaw. 

Delivered. 

.439 

.636 

.097 

4,672 

Delivered. 

.482 

.686 

.054 

8,991 

Pomeroy. 

7.06 

.449 

.60 


2,744 

CanlOT. 

7.06 

.392 

.482 

m 




Wadsworth Salt Co. 
Worcester and Ihdted 
COH.I 

United Salt Co. i 
Wadsworth Salt t’o. i 

ITnited Salt Co. i 
Do. 

Michigan Salt Assn. 
Wadsworth Salt Co. 
Do. 

Worce.ster Salt Co. 
Michigan Salt Assn. 
United Salt Co.* 

Do. 

United Salt Co.* 

Do. 

United and Wads¬ 
worth (Jos.* 


Worcester Salt Co. 

Va<lHworth Salt Cc». 
Unite<l Salt Co.» 

Diamond Crystal Co. 

United Salt Co.' 

Worcester Salt Co. 

Michigan Salt Assn. 

Excelsior Salt Works. 
Wadsworth Salt Co. 


tNationalSaltCo. „ 

^Freight rates reported by dealers In this State are questioned. They probably relate to other 
grades of salt given in the schedules, or an allowance is made by the 8eller--a common practice. It 
will be observed that if freight is counted as paid by the dealer no profit appears In many cases. 
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Table IV .—Wholesale and retail prim of common farm «i7f—Continued. 


OHIO—Continued. 



LiiUH. 

liOiidon .... 

ManehcKtur 
Mansfield.. 
Marion. 


8,611 New York., 
2,003 Cincinnati.. 

17,640 . 

11,862 Saginaw..., 


Maumee. 

Miamisbnrg.. 
Millersbiirg .. 
Monroeville.. 
Mount Gilead 


Cleveland. 

Newark, Ohio. 


Mount Vernon .... 
New Comerstown . 


New London . 
1)0 . 


2,659 Wadsworth, 
Ohio, and 
Michigan. 

1,180. 

1,180 Cleveland. 


New Phlladelphiji.; 

NewStrailsvllle... 

Niles. 

Do. 

New Amherst. 

New Baltimore_ 

N(*rwalk. 

Oberlin. 

Oxford. 

Quaker City. 

Sabina.i 


Salineville . 
Sandusky .. 
Springfield. 
St. Paris.... 
Toledo. 


Columbus..., 
Youngstown.. 
....do. 


Cleveland. 
Saginaw... 


Springfield . 


Do. 

Upper S«indnsky . 

Mrbana. 

Wauseon. 

Washington ('. II. 


Westerville.. 
Wilmington. 


131,822. 

3,356 Saginaw. 

6,808 Cleveland ... 

2,148 Toledo. 

6,751 . 


1,462 Cleveland. 
3,613. 


Dellyerod. 9 
Delivered. 

90.022 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?.054 

Delivered. 

Dcllvercrl. 

Delivered. 

f.085 

Deliverwl. 

Delivered. 


Dcllvere<l. 

Dellverecl. 


?19 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivcretl. 

?.085 

Y.096 

Delivered. 

?.036 

?.08 

Delivere<l. 

Dcllvere<l. 

Y.08 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Y.076 

Delivered. 

Y.(I57 

Delivered. 


.42980.482 90.053 
.4571 .536 .079 

00 . 549 United Salt Co.> 

.536 . 09 Wadsworth Salt Co. 

50 . OM United Salt Co. > 

.392 .446 (?) 

.893 .464 .071 
.425 .50 .076 

.828 . 416 .118 United Salt Co.* 

.321 .426 (?) Do.* 

.429 . 50 . 071 Ohio Salt Co. 

.429 . 50 . 071 Wadsworth and Mich¬ 

igan Cos. 


.375 . 429 . 054 Wadsworth and Unit¬ 
ed Cos.* 

.41 .482 . 072 Ohio salt Co. 

.429 . 625 (7) Michigan Salt Ass’n. 
.429 . 60 . 071 Ohio Salt Co. 

.429 . 464 . 035 Do. 

.446 . 50 . 06-1 United Salt Co.* 

.446 .536 .09 Do.* 

.50 ‘1.00 . 60 W'adsworth Salt Co. 

.393 . 429 (?) United Salt Co.* 

.464 .518 (?) Amer. Salt Ass'n. 

.446 . 618 . 072 

.425 . 607 (?) 

.482 . 625 (?) AmancaSaltOo. 

.425 . 482 . 057 Cleveland Salt Co. 

.50 . 663 . 063 United Salt Co.* 

.425 . 536 (?)' Diamond Crystal Co. 
.375 .558 .183 

.393 .446 .058 

.455 . 5^ .081 Michigan Salt At»'n. 
.376 . 446 . 071 United Salt Co.* 

.402 . 626 (?) 

.446 .50 .054 

.464 .618 (?) Wadsworth Salt Ca 
.467 . 60 . 043 Do. 
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Town. 

1 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 



1 


Freight 
paid 1 
cwt. 


Allt^cny. 

ARhland .. 
Auburn ... 
Beaver.... 


Bennett. 

Bernice.. 

Boiling Springs.. 

Bradford.. 

Carnegie. 


Garrick. 

Ghrisdana. 

Clavsville. 

Clifton Heights 
Coraopolis. 


Dauphin . 
Dunoar... 
Dusbore.. 
Blklick... 
Bmlenton 


Falls Creek. 

Qlen Campbell. 

Greensbn^. 

Grove tSty. 

Homer City. 


Huntingdon. 
Irvona. 


Irwin.. 

Jeannette ... 
Jersey Shore. 


Lancaster. 

Lansdale. 

Mahanoy City.. 

Manheim.. 

Hauchchunk... 


Meadville. 

Mercer. 

Midway. 

Moores. 

Mount Carmel. 

New Brighton. 

Newcastle. 

Patton. 

Beynoldavillc. 
Rochester. 


Schuylkill Haven 

Somerset.. 

St. Clair. 

Tarentum. 

Tltns^Ie ........ 


Towanda... 
Union City. 

Waterford.. 

Waynesbnrg 

Wellsboro.. 


129,syc. 

129,896 Pittsburg... 

6,438. 

Lockhaven. 


846 

2,348 


16,^1 


Pittsburg. 


Cleveland. Ohio 
IMttsburg. 


866 Wheeling . 

2,830. 

2,565 Pittsbuig. 

566 
1,662 
884 
2,982 
1,190 


1.62K 
6,608| 

1 , 

6701 

6,053 

723 

2,462 

6,865 

8,070 

41,469 
2,754 
13,604 
2,019 
4,‘“ 

10,29l| 

1,804 


Harrisburg.... 

iMttaburg. 

Ithaca, n.Y... 
Rockglen. N.Y, 
Silversprings, 
N. Y. 


Dubois. 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg.... 

Cleveland... 

Allegheny... 


Pittsburg. 

.do. 

....do. 

New York State 


Cayuga. 

PMladelphia. 


Lancaster.... 
Warsaw, N.Y. 


18,179 

6,820 

28,389 
2,661 
8,4% 
4, 

8,664 

1,884 

4,638 

6,472 

8,244 


4, 
8,104 

767 

2,644 

2,954 


Pittsburg. 

Philadelphia. 


Pittsburg.... 
Pittsburg.... 
Pittsburg.... 
Sllverspiing. 


Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg. 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

(?).08 

Delivered. 

Delivered 

Delivered, 

Delivered, 

Delivered, 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.07 

.08 

Delivered. 


.08 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


Wholesale price per 
^ cwt. * 

Retail price per cwt. 

Excess above whole¬ 
sale price, per cwt. 

. so. 867 

80.44e 

iSO.089 

. .4812 

.89! 

.211 

. .421 

.5.SI 


.461 

.61: 

.09.5 

. .446 

.636 

.09 

. .429 

.482 

.063 

. .441 

.536 

.09 

. .49 

.60 

.11 

. .421 

, .611 

.089 

.50 

.625 

.065 

. .429 

.617 

.088 

. .567 

.64;- 

.086 

. .446 

.482 

.086 

. .46^ 

.625 

.161 

. .446 

.489 

.086 

.62 

.68 

.11 

.421 

.636 

.018 

. .821 

.636 

.015 

.621 

.64f 


.464 

.518 

.054 

.446 

.5.36 

.09 

.446 

.636 

.09 

.446 

.636 

.083 

392 

.44f 

.054 

1 .898 

.636 

.072 

.429 

.514 

.086 

.60 

.71 

.21 

.467 

.671 

.114 

.482 

.571 

m 

.486 

.636 

.06 

.428 

.50 

.072 

.426 

,.V» 

.075 

.60 

.625 

.126 

.429 

.60 

.071 

.428 

.666 

.127 

.439 

.60 

.061 

.60 

1.00 

.60 

.446 

.636 

.02 

.60 

.626 

.046 

.50 

.607 

.107 

.447 

.m 

.024 

.482 

..571 

.009, 

.618 

.62.'i 

.107 

.494 

.m 

.095 

.446 

.636 

.09 

.40 

.80 

.40 

.464 

.518 

.064 

.60 

.625 

.126 

.429 

.686 

.107 

.429 

.464 

.036fl 

.439 

.50 

.061 

.446 

.482 

.086 

.876 

.464 

.089 ^ 

.66 

.679 

.119 

.486 

.686 

.061 


Maker. 


United Salt Co. 


Cleveland Salt Co. 


United Salt Co. i 
Penn. Salt Works. 

Wadsworth Salt W’ks 


Wadsworth Salt Co. 
National Salt Co. 
Do. 

.054! Worcester Salt Co. 


Wadsworth Salt Co. 
United Salt Co. > 

Union Salt Works. 

(rlen Salt Co.» 
Wyandotte Salt (’o.. 
Mich.i 

Penn. Salt (k». 
National Salt Co. 

Do. 

Woreester^lt Co. 

Do. 


United Salt Co. 


Cos. 


Cos. 


National Salt Co. 


1 Nation^ Salt Co. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Town. 


£ 


Oentrevllle.. 

North Tiverton., 

Pnidenec. 

Valley f^lla. 

Warren. 


2,977 

“s’ios 



a b 

Ih 




z. 

t 





Shipping point, 
wnon stated. 

reight rate, 
paid by deal 
cwt 

r 

*3 

V 

a, 

« 

o 

1 

a 

S 


a. 

P 

M 

Providence. 

«0.05 

10.60 

.606 

$0.80 i 
.714 


Delivered. 


Pawtucket. 

Providence. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.058 

*.806 

.675 

.&13 

.972 
1.14 

.893 


ft. 

ga 


.108 

.106 

.465 

.20 


Maker 


National Salt CJo. 
Worcester Salt Co. 

W^'rcester Salt Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Anderson . 
Beaufort... 
Columbia., 
Edgefield.. 
Florence .. 


Orccnville. 

Mount Pleasant. 

Newberry. 

Pacolet. 

I'elzer. 


Kockhill.. 

Spartanburg., 
'Valhalla. 


6,498 

4.110 

21,108 

1,776 

4,fil7 

11,860 

2,252 

4,607 

865 


6,486 

11 . 3 % 

1,807 


New York.. 

RichnioTid.. 
Charleston . 

.do. 

.....do. 

Richmond.. 


. Delivered. 

$0,625 

$0.6.0 

$0.25 

?Delivcred. 

.425 

.55 

.125 

Deliver^. 

.W» 

.65 

.10 

?$0.12 

.56 

.66 

?. 10 

Delivered. 

.60 

.65 

.05 

Delivered. 

.62 

.65 

.08 

.10 

.48 

.66 

.07 

.122 

.47 

.63 

.0.58 

Delivered. 

.68 

.65 

.07 

Delivered. 

.62 

.70 

.08 

Delivered. 

.67 

.70 

.03 

Delivered. 

.65 

.76 

.10 

: Delivered. 

.62 

.76 

.13 


National Salt Co. 


Ithaca Salt Co.* 


National Salt Co. 


Dmiwood. 

3,498 

961 

2,560 

10,266 

10,266 

1,166 


Eureka. 

Madison. 

Sioux Palls. 

Do... 

Milwaukee. 

.do. 

Spearfish . 

Chicago and 

Yankton. 

4,125 

Hutchinson. 




SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivercii. 


$0,910 

$0,982 

.671 

.714 

.686 

.808 

.675 

.m 

..571 

.66 

.867 

1.00 

.625 

.66 


.143 

.117 

.068 


.148 

.035 


TENNESSEE. 


Alexandria., 

Athens. 

Bollbuckle 

Bolivar . 

Clarksville.. 


Columbia.. 
Dyersburg. 
Jacksou ... 


'lonesboro. 
Kingston.. 
Knoxville. 


Do. 

Do. 


If'wrencebunr. 
McMinnville... 

Maryville. 

Kogersvllle. 

Trenton. 


1,849 

605 

1,035 

9,481 

6,052 

3,&i7 

14,611 

854 

548 

32,687 

32,687 

82,637 


1,980 


1,886 

2,828 


Nashville. 

('hattanooga.. 
Nashville 
Chicago., 
Louisville 

Nashville 

St Louis. 

St Louis and 
Detroit. 

SaltvllIe,Va.... 

Cincinnati 

Saltville, V a. 
and New 
York State. 

Wadsworth! 
Ohio, and 
Warsaw, N.Y. 
Nashville 
.do. 

Knoxville.. 
Saltville, Va 


Wadsworth Salt Co. 
Do. 

Michigan Salt Assn. 
.Standard Salt Co. 

Michigan Salt Assn. 

Alkali 


*May 


St Louis 
De dairy salt 



National 


* National Salt Co. 
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* Table IV .—WhoktdU and reUdl prim of eummonfam Aoit-Continued. 

TEXAS. 


Town. 


Shipping point, 
when stated. 

IP 

i| 

IfK 

1 

“•.i 

'3 ® 

i 

i 

o 

} 

lA 

H 

II 

Maker. 

/ 


1,442 

957 


Delivered. 

$0..55 

$0.60 

10.05 

Hutch-Kan. Co. * 


Kans. 


.589 

.625 

.036 

Lone Star Co. i 


.do. 


.55 

.65 

.10 

Do. 


2,600 



.707 

.71 

.003 



900 



.457 

.617 

.06 



6,305 



.25 

.50 

.25 



3,689 

1,635 



.66 

.65 

.10 

l^ne Star Co. i 


Hutchinson, 

Delivered. 

.55 

.65 

.10 


Kalis. 

Delivered. 

.48 

.675 

.095 

Hutch-Kan.i andLone 


2,069 

666 

Kan., and 
Orand Saline, 
Tex. 


.66 

.75 

.09 

Star Co.» 

I^one SUir Salt Co. * 


Denison,Tex... 

Delivered. 

.707 

.804 

,097 


1,821 

9,313 

42,638 

42, fiTh 

Delivered. 

.47 

.527 

.057 

Lone Star Co. ^ 


.do. 


.687 

.613 

.m 

Do. 





.035 

Grand Saline and 



Delivered. 

.571 

.714 

.143 

riOne Star Cos.’ 
Kansas and Texas S. 




Co, 


42,638 


Delivered. 

.625 

.714 

.089 

Lone Star Co. i 


Saginaw, Mich . 


.707 

.75 

.013 

Ewing Salt Aasn. 




.49 

.602 

.112 


4,919 

26,688 



.714 

.m 

.090 




Delivered. 

.626 

.679 

.054 

Loik^ Star’ and Hutch- 



Kan. Cos.’ 

Do. 

26,688 

7,874 

],865 

2,790 

878 


Delivered. 

.489 

.66 

.181 





.714 

.75 

.036 

Ijone Star’ and Mich- 




. 62.5 

.66 

.035 

Igan Salt Works. 




.485 

.575 

.09 




30.20 

.714 

.928 

.014 

Texas Salt Co. 


1,410 

6,860 

2,129 

1,614 

1,480 


Delivered. 

.625 

.666 

.041 



.do. 

Delivered. 

.(M3 

.75 

.107 

Grand Saline Co. 


Avery Island, 
La. 

Michigan, Kan<* 
BUS, and Tex¬ 
as. 

Delivered. 

.47 

.56 

.08 

Avery Co. 


DcliverwI. 

.626 

.714 

>.089 



.636 

.589 

.053 

Ixine Star Co. ‘ 


1,608 

1,061 

1,423 

1,409 



.49 

.525 

.035 





.707 

.714 

.007 

Ewing & Co., St. I/)Uis. 


Avery Island, 
La., Colorado 
City, Tex. 

Delivered. 

.44 

.476 

.035 

Avery Co.,Ewing,St. 


Delivered. 

.625 

.714 

.089 

Ix>ui8. 

Lone Star Co.’ 


.do. 



LOO 

.46 

Do. 


3,691 

1,349 

1,435 


Delivered. 

.58 

.65 

.70 

Do. 


Grand Saline... 

?.17 

.49 

.575 

?.086 

Do. 



.626 

.679 

.054 



2,393 



.692 

.75 

,0.V 



Colorado City, 
Tex. 

Delivered. 

.405 

.45 

.045 

IjOiie Star Co. ’ 



Mineral Wells. 

2,048 

Dallas. 

St. Loiiia, Mo., 
and (Irand 
Saline. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.689 

.625 

,625 

.714 

.036 

.089 

Texas Co. 

Mich, and Texas Cos- 


63,321 

Delivered. 

.50 

.625 

.126 

Lone Star’ and Avery 



Cos. 


‘ Natluml IbU Co. 
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Lehl. 

2,719 

Salt Lake City.. 

30.07 

30.75 

80.90 

so. 08 

Sears Salt Co. 

Mount Pleasant... 

2.872 

.do. 

.3L 

.30 

.'JO 

.20 

Inland Salt Co. 

Park City. 

3,759 

2,4W 


.17 

.75 

1.00 

.11 

Royal Curtis Co. 

Pleasaiitgrove. 

.do. 

.07 

.60 

.76 

.18 


1,494 

2,735 


(?) 

.50 

.65 

?2.16 


Spanish Fork. 

Salt Lake City.. 


.75 

1.00 

CO 

Scars and Jeremy Salt 
Co. 

Spiingvllle. 

3,422 

Nephi, Utah.... 

Delivered. 

*.30 

.35 

.06 


VERMONT. 


K’lrUin l.dUHliTig... 

Bellows Fft.ns. 

Bethel. 

Bradford. 

Berhyliiie. 

Ifardwiek. 

Montpelier. 

Newport. 

Norllifleld. 

iUitidolph. 


Koyalton. 
SI. Albans 
Do.... 
Stowe .... 

Swanioii.. 


1,050 

Silversprings, 
N. Y. 

Delivered. 

80.48 

80.00 

80.12 

Worcester Salt Co. 

4,337 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.wa 

.9 ia 

.40 


1,611 


Delivered. 

.571 

.857 

.286 

Turk Island. 

014 


Delivereil. 

.66 

.78i3 

.135 


297 

New York. 

Delivered. 

,15 

.80 

.35 

Brighton Salt Co. 

1,334 

Burlington. 

Delivered. 

.45 

.60 

.15 

Worcester Salt(V). 

0,206 


.10 

.48 

.60 

.02 


1,874 

New York State. 

Delivered. 

.45(1 

.655 

.091 

Do. 

1,508 

Burlington. 

DolivcrisL 

.45 

.60 

.15 

Turks Island. 

1,640 

White River 
Junction. 

Delivered. 

.65 

.65 

.10 

Worcester Salt Co. 

1,427 


Delivered. 

.60 

.60 

.10 

Do. 

6,289 

Springlakc. 

Delivered. 

.48 

.66 

.07 

Do. 

0,239 

Delivered. 

.50 

.60 

.10 

Do. 

500 

Sllversprlngs, 

N.Y. 

Delivered. 

.40 

.60 

.10 

Do. 

1,168 

Cr^Htalsprlngs, 

Delivered. 

.50 

.60 

.10 

Do. 


VIRGINIA. 



16,520 

2,471 

8,441 

18,891 

17,427 

85,060 

86,050 

5,161 


Parmville. 



Norfolk. 

bynchburg. 

New York. 



Do. 

winchester. 

Ludlowville, 

N.Y. 

-_ 



> National Salt Co. 


Delivered. 

10.55 

80.625 

80.076 


Delivered. 

.4()*.5( 

.h(K..‘>5 

.05*.U 

UnltcHl Salt Co.* 

.06 

.394 

.515 

.06J 


Delivered. 

.491 

1.00 

.m 


Delivered. 

.60 

.667 

.067 

National Dairy Co. 

Delivered. 

.446 

.658 

.112 


Delivered. 

.536 

.76 

.214 

i^yugaLakeCo.* 

Delivered. 

.486 

.636 

.10 



(Local salt 
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Table: IV ,~-Whole»aXe and retail pricm of common farm Continued. 

WASHINGTON. 


Town. 

Population, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
when stated. 

II 

4 

•Ss*- 

9 0.0 
£ 

Wholesale price per 
cwt.* 

Retail price per cwt. 

Excess above whole¬ 
sale price, per cwt. 

Maker. 


4, lies 


80.03 

>89.425 

^.50 

80.046 



1,000 


.20 

.60 

.90 

.20 



781 


.10 

1.12 

1.30 

.08 

Inland Crystal Co. 


1,000 



1.06 

1.40 

.M 

English. 

Ellensburg. 

1,737 

.do. 

,25 

>.425 

.80 

.126 

Do. 


2,600 


Dtilivered. 

.712 

.70 

.012 

National SaltCo. 


684 


.175 

.76 

.85 

-.075 

English. 


1,194 


.10 

1.30 

.40 


Higgins. 


4,082 


.15 

.60 

.76 



Port Townsend.... 

3,413 


.175 

.975 

1.30 

.15 

Federal Salt Co. 


2,101 


.06 

.725 

.90 

.115 



36,818 



1.05 

1.20 

.16 

Do. 


86i848 


Delivered. 

1.02 

1.30 

.28 


Tacoma. 

87,714 


Delivered. 

.76 

.90 

.15 



WEST VIRGINIA. 



1 •> fifiO 1_ 

.1 Delivered. Iso. 692 l 8 O.T 36 l 8 O.O 44 l Wadsworth Salt Co. 


i' 1 1 1 1 1 1 


WISCONSIN.* 


Appleton. 

Arcadia. 

15,085 

1,273 

Beloit. 

10,436 

Berlin. 

4,489 

Burlington. 

2,526 

Cedarburg. 

1,626 

Chilton. 

1.460 

Darlington. 

1,808 

Elkhom. 

1,731 

Greenbay. 

Hartfora. 

18,684 

1,632 

Horlcon. 

1,376 

Hudson. 

3,269 

Janesville. 

13,185 

Kenosha. 

11,606 

l.ancaster. 

2,403 

19,164 

Madison. 

Marinette. 

16,196 

Menominee. 

5,655 

Milwaukee. 

285,315 

Mineral point. 

2,991 

Necedah. 

1,209 

Oconto. 

5,646 


1,868 

8,282 

Prairie dn Chien.. 

Princeton. 

1.202 

Reedsbuig. 

2,226 

RiebUnd Center .. 

2,821 

Blpon . 

8,818 

Elver Pella. 

2.006 

Bbeboygan . 

1,801 

Btnrgeon Bay. 

8.372 

Wansau. 

12,354 





Delivered. 

$0,429 


Greenbay. 

Delivered. 

.518 

.651 

.036 

Ashland. 

Delivered. 

*821 

.447 

.126 


Delivered. 

.482 

.536 

.051 


Delivered. 

.482 

.500 

.018 


Delivered. 

.482 

.536 

.051 

Milwaukee. 

?(W.09 

.m 

.482 

?. 01 s 

.do. 

Delivere<i. 

.:i82 

.428 

. 6t6 

Chicago. 

?.20 

.463 

.500 

V.037 

Delivered. 

.600 

.636 

.036 


Delivered. 

.500 

.671 

.071 

Milwaukee. 

Delivered. 

.463 

.482 

.019 


Delivered. 

.5.S6 

.571 

.035 

Duluth. 

Delivered. 

.500 

.536 

.036 


Delivered. 

.482 

.518 

.036 

Chicago. 

.014 

.447 

.500 

7.053 

Milwaukee..... 

Delivered. 

.518 

.5146 

.018 


Delivered. 

.586 

.589 

.953 


Delivered. 

.357 

.447 

.090 

Mllwankec. 

Delivered. 

.600 

.571 

.071 


Delivered. 

.447 

.463 

.flc 

Milwaukee. 

Delivered. 

.61(1 

.553 

.04^ 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.464 

.534! 

.0T2 

Greenbay. 

.m 

*.257 

.393 

.093 

Milwaukee. 

Delivered. 

.518 

.571 

.053 


Delivered. 

.485 

.536 

.051 

Sheboygan. 

Hllwaiucc. 

Deliver^. 

.393 

.428 

.035 

Delivert^i. 

.463 

.500 

.037 

.do. 

Delivered. 

.482 

.5U 

.036 

New York. 

Delivered. 

.482 

.600 

.018 

at Paul. 

7.14 

.463 

.500 

(?) 


Delivered. 


.501 

.053 

Greenlaty. 

7.10 

.447 

.500 

.482 

.500 

7.066 


Delivered. 

.500 

.671 

.071 


Natiotiul Salt ('u. 

Ashland Co. 

Boloit Lumber Co. 


National Salt Co. 
L..M*ottit&Co. 
Sprague, Warner & Co. 
Worcester Salt Co. 


Michigan Salt Co. 


L.J. Pettit A Co. 
Brand A Hanlin.Sagi* 
naw. 

National Salt Co. 


L.J. Pettit & Co. 
Do. 

Ilulburt. 


National Salt Co. 
L. J. Pettit &Co. 


Diamond Crystal Co 
Do. 

Michigan Salt Co. 


> Several dealers state that a very great Increase In price had occurred ^within a /ew months. 
pricce are probably on earlier purchases. „ v .. 

* F^bt rates In this State questioned. See p. 776. * FrdBably an earlier purchase. 
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Xablb IV.— Wholesale and retail prioes of common farm soft—Continued. 

WYOMING. 


Town. 

Population, 1900. 

Shipping point, 
wncn stated. 

Freight rate, when 

paid by dealer, per 

cwt. 

& 

0 * 

1 

T 

1 

i 

1 

s 

I 

1 

,a« 

li 

If 

I? 

ss 

Maker. 

Carbon. 

634 

Salt Lake City.. 

Delivered. 

rlM 

nn 

90.106 

Inland Balt Co. 


14,087 

Hutchinson.... 

Delivered. 

.636 

.679 

.143 

Hutch.-Kan. Salt Co.i 


8,207 

Balt Lake City.. 

Delivered. 

.76 

Til 

.15 

Inland Crystal Co. 

Bock Springs. 

4,363 


Delivered. 

.72 

.76 

■lia 

Do. 

Sheridan. 

1,659 

imiBB 


■1 

m 

■Q 

Joy, Morton & Co. i 


Balt Co. 



















SECURITIES OF INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS 
AND RAILROADS 


A report prepared under the direction of the IndtudrUd Commitsion t»j Jeremiah IV. 
,fenH, expert agent, with the oMietance of K. IV. Kemnwrer and J. A. Tillinghanl. 

Within the last few yoara the securities of tlie larger industrial combinations have 
absorlied the iiivratnicnt of so much capital that a somewhat careful study of these 
securities has seemed advisable. Generally speaking, the so-calle<l industrials have 
been favorites in stock sjXiculation, though the greaUu iwrtiou of the capital in their 
original securities had lieen conservatively investol and is still held hy the same 
people. To measure as carefully as possible by statisticiil methods, especially the 
use of charts, the st(«;k market estimates of tlH«c securities during the ])eriod before 
the operations of the new comjiiinicjf were or could tx'come well known, and thus to 
show how spiwilation thrives upon mystery and to emphasize the importance of 
legally required publicity, is the object of this presentation. 

At the same time it has seemed proper to present a statement of the market courses 
of .some of the princiiml railroad se<airities—many of them for a longer period—not 
for comparison, for it would l)e obviously unfair to compare new securities and exper¬ 
imental conditions with old securities and settled conditions, but rather to show the 
effect of natund causes and of legislative or other i)ublic action upon all securities, 
and to show how any new movement, like the “community of intercist ” plan of con¬ 
solidation, immediately causes wide fluctuations in hitherto comjmratively steady 
stocks. 

The charts show the wetikly sales and the highest and lowest prices obtained 
during the week of twenty-thn*e of the leading industrial stocks on the New York 
market, with corresfionding figures for the sales and pri(x>a of the seiiirities of eleven 
railroads. To make the com|)ariaon as direct as |x)ssiblei chartsof these fluctuations 
in prices and sales have l)een made, in order tliat the eye may readily catch the 
situation at any specific date. 


I.ISTINCi os STOCKS. 

Before stocks of any company are offered for sale upon the exchange either as 
listed or unlisted securities, it is necessary that the company make a statement of its 
organization to the proper committeeof the exchange. Regularly statements regard¬ 
ing the amount of stock authorized, the amount actually issued, together with the 
general plan of organization of the company, the nature, and, to a certain degree, the 
extent of the properties owned by the company, the nature of any obligations under 
which the company may have placed itself, and other similar information is thus 
furnished to the exchange and indirectly to investors. Such information, however, 
is to a considerable extent formal and the report of the committee in favor of admis¬ 
sion to the exchange affords slight security regarding the actual valuta of the proper- 
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ties a« TOinpaml witli the amount of stock issued, beyond what may appear from 
general reports of appraisers or such other information as the hoard of directors may 
furnish. 

mCRBASE OF SECURITIES ON THE MARKET. 

During the last two or three years many comments have been made regarding the 
very great increase in the capitalization of industrial pnjperties. It seems to have 
been assumed by many that this was some evidence of a great increase in the actual 
capital invested in manufacturing interests. Others seem to have thought that the 
capitalization was purely a paper capitalization without a sufficient basis of actual 
values. It is important to see somewhat accurately Jtist what these newly-formed 
combinations with their large capitalizations signify in the field of industrial invest¬ 
ment. 

If a new industrial combination in the form of a joint stock corporation is made 
up either by individuals or partnerships, this signifies, from the economic point of 
view, that a certain amount of property which was formerly held in the hands of a 
comparatively few individuals is, under the corporation, represented by stock cer¬ 
tificates which may readily be transferred from hand to hand, and the property 
becomes thus capitalized for investment by the general public. There is really an 
addition to the capital of the country held ojien for investment, although not of 
necessity any addition to the actual manufacturing capital of the country, the tan¬ 
gible means of production. 

If, as is frequently the case, when an individual combination is formed, the con¬ 
stituent members have previously existed in the form of corporations with their 
stocks purchasable by the general public, the new combination may buy up with its 
stocks the separate'plants of the constituent companies. Those companies may then 
dissolve and their stocks are removeil from the market. It may be that the total 
amount of stock available for investment by the general public has not been cliangeil. 
That which formerly existed as the stocks of the constituent companies has simidy 
been replaced by the stock of the n*ew combination. Of course if, in the transfer of 
stocks, it has lieen thought best to increase the total capitalization on imcouiit of 
added benefits which it is presumed might come from the combination, or from less 
worthy reasons, the capitalization has been increased by the difference Isjtween these 
total amounts, hut no more. The actual prwluctive capital in distinction from the 
capitalization is not increased at all. This assumes that, after the combination has 
been effected, the various constituent companies are dissolved as separate organi¬ 
zations. 

The third form of combination, and tbo form which has been taken by several of 
the largest corporations, is somewhat different and apparently involves a decided 
increase in capitalization. For example, the Federal Steel Oomi«vny, the Distilling 
Comjvany of America, the Uniteil States Steel Corporation, were each of them formed 
by the union of several stock cor|X)ration8 previously existing. A new central stock 
company was fonned whose stocks were exchanged, in an agr^i-upon ratio, for 
those of the separate companies, and the central corporation became the owncir of 
practically all of the stocks of its constituent companies. Those companies, however, 
remained in existence. 

In these cases, of course, the total amount of stock was practically doubled; but, 
again, the amount of stock available for investment by the general public was 
increased only to a slight extent, inasmuch as the central corporation bought up 
substantially all of the stock of the different companies and held it in its treasury, 
not putting it upon the general market. When, therefore, we read of the very 
great increase in capitalization by comWnations during the last years, running up to 
16,000,000,000 or $10,000,000,000, we may readily see that there is often a misunder¬ 
standing regarding the significance of th^ issues. If, through the combination, as 
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ait;wdliiat of sharee la withdrawn from the market as ia put on the market, 
the investing public kl little affected thereby. If property formerly owned 

by ffidivi^ls and partnerships is made available to the public by being put into 
’ the form (^ corporations, so far as the process is financially a sound one, the range of 
investmwts has increased. <::r 

iNrtoiiKcxs Arrramm} BALBs AND PBicxs. 

Oeneral causes.—An examination of the charts will show that the volume of 
the sales of stocks of different companies varies greatly at different times. If the 
different charts are compared carefully, one with the other, it will generally he seen 
that the volume of sales in the different companies is likely to increase or decrease at 
about the same time, although there will fluently be separate fiuctuations forindi- 
vidual corporations. This signifies, what is commonly understood by business men, 
that there are certain general causes affecting the condition <^,^e entire market 
which are likely ^.;i^t the number of sales made and the ^^jw.of all securities. 
There are also, om^W other hand, in the case of each indiri!tt#^||pany sp^al 
influences which fend to affect its securities with little reference to dtheis on the 
market. , 

Causes which affect the prices of stocks naturally affect their sales.' Favorable 
conditions which tend to advance prices of securities will, in most case^'be accom¬ 
panied by increased sales; while unfavorable conditions, although depresring prices, 
may readily increase the number of sales of stocks. 

The leading general influences affecting the stock market are so fitmiliar as scarcely 
to need mention. Aside from the state of prosperity or depression in the business 
of the country as a who^ i^ymrable or unfavorable business conditions in particular 
sections of the country, biilii particular branches of industry, naturally affect greatly 
the stocks of ebrporatidns whose business depends upon those conditions. The sales 
and prices of the securities of railroads which especially handle the grain crop vary 
greatly with agricfiltural conditions. Similarly the securities of industrial corpora¬ 
tions are naturally influenced greatly by con^ions which increase or decrease the 
demand for their products. Thus the greatly increased demand for steel rails and 
other steel products in 1899 increased the sates of the securities of the varions iron 
and steel corporations and raised their price; %hile the report of unfavorable condi¬ 
tions in the market in April^il^, especially In cptmection with the American Steel 
and Wire i^mpany, also incretied the sales of these stocks while depressing their 
price, Whether reports regarding the conditions of business are true or false makes 
comparatively ifttle dif^nce for the time being in the effect on securities, so long 
as tBey are believed byTRe|teldets or would-be buyers. 

-Political conditions, ea^^Ily when changes in legislation or policy are likely to 
occm^hich;will affect l^t^ess, exercise a marked influence on the stock market 
Thus, it is ^te gene^jy true tha4.l>revious to a Presidential election or even a 
Congressional election, the stock maraet becomes unusually sensitive, either because 
investors fear unfavorable changes or hope for better conditions of business. The 
fear among capitalists that a cliange in the money standard might be made, led to a 
very sharp decline ittitite prices of stocks, both of railroads and of industrial corpora¬ 
tions, in 18£S, while tiJe saipe effect was shown in g slighter degree in 1896. Pros- 
p(!ctive tilriff iegislatiofl'faas at times affected the general stock market Mvorably or 
unfavorably, while its influence ia more conspicuous upon the stocks of certain 
special c(Smpanies whose products 'yrtfl 'be' particularly affected by tariff clianges. 
Proposed changes in the tariff on refined sugar h^ greatly influenced the sales and 
prices of the stocks of the American Sugar ^fipinh^ Compimy, The National Lead 
Company affords another example, and an ekamination of the charts at periods of 
proposed tariff l^islation wiU shoiw still other instances. It is, of course, well 
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known that an outbreak of war, or the rumor makes its influence in 

depressing the prices of stocks, while the coming of p8ace after war expenflit^iM has 
usually the opposite effect. Still other* examples of influences of a get^tk| nature 
affecUng sales and prices of stocks may be readily (Xilled to mind. 

Another influence, general in its effect on stocks butwften purely local and tempo¬ 
rary, is the condition of the money market. If, for any reasoir whatever, the rate of 
Interest for call loans is high, it is likely to lead to Increased sales of stocks for pur¬ 
poses of liquidation. If the cause of the higher money market-is external, there is 
likely also to be from other individuals a lessened demand for stocks. On the other 
hand, it is possil>le that the cause of the increased rate may be in itseit purely local 
and caused by the very great demand for stocks. In either case there is likely to 
be, to a certain extent, an increase of sales, but in the first the tendency is toward 
lower prices and in the latter toward higher prices. 

(Special causes.—Examples may be given of certain special causes affecting chiefly 


individual companies. ' 

Attention has already been called to the sharp break in the price of American Steel 
and Wire stocks in April, 1900, with the corresponding very great increase in sales. 

The immediate cause of this was something, of course, that affetjfed particularly 
only that one company—the stoppage of the mills and the report that there had been 
a great falling off in the demand for the goods. This report regarding that individual 
company, while affecting ite stocks most, was nevertheless an influence toward 
weakening the stocks of many other industrial companies, especially those engaged 
in the same line of manufacture. 

The chart of the American Malting Company shows, early in 1900, the effect of 
alleged injudicious management and of ramors of conditions even of bankruptoy, 
which affected Ixjth the prices and the sales of stocks. ' ' 

In feveral instances in connection with the history of the American Tobacco Com¬ 
pany rumors of a change in the internal-revenue tax on tobacco, rumors of probable 
consolidations with competing companies, the action of Government officials in the 
direction of threats of legal attacks ujpon-the company, and dther causes of a similar 
nature, are seen to have lead to very' greatly increased sales, as vyell as to somewhat 
extreme fluctuations of prices.' 

The United States Rubber Company shows, Ixjth in the extent of sales of stocks and 
in the prices, similar fluctuationgj resulting from proposed consolidations with.other 
companies, and particularly, perfl^/ from actual sales of gobds and prospective 
changes in the condition of business due to unfavorable seasons. 

Very few facts indeed regarding the nSethods of promotion, ctf the industrials have 
been made public. Few people, excepting those connect with the management, 
are able to ^t an accurate knowledge of (Jic actual valnfirtof the properties,owned by 
any one of the industrial companies, or even of their exgct earnings;' Speculative 
cliliuewapparently not infre(}uently have Been connected with the^manag^jejit of the 
!i> wmpanies themselves, so that to them idone was available any knoNJedge regarding 
*• illB actual conditions of the businoy. In many instances ^ ^ese i^de 

hfl^uea is clearly noticeable ii^ith% Charts. In March, 1894, for^ex8Tt|pl%,S"very hote- 
■'■'.ir&rthy movement in the prjee of sugar stocks cocid .te^tri&lbed ^toe'flMfielal 
ptipere sjjj^y to bsanipulati^h byithe insiders. Other ir|pl|^i|in ^t compaiiy, 
American Tobacco Oonipany, in thej^ton Oil be found by 

.^Hiamination of the charts, flooir aft^^'form^on of thic Intematl^ai SUyer 
(x^paifiy, many dt -9ie-leading stockh(^i(iei?%ere said^to hSve ^lac^ their stocks 
into a pool whose ajgyed to ^1 it for not less tl^ 30 b^ocaa cer ^^ lx^l 

kept the prices>ire:t^^^p|^Jtb 37, withdut, however, vohvihrcih^'the phhnc uiat 
the stocks were§lfeiw^)Si^^f^ investment. Spn thi termitjation of the there 
was a sudden drop iS^riew, so that within a comparatiwiyiesfliidaya ftis ,stocks 
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golAcm Ahl/11 and atterww^Vic^iied still luriher. The cooperation of the inside. 
miuil^latprs seems to be shd^ by the holding of the price so high until the end of 
the agt^' upon period. The weakness, however, in that special case was caused 
by the'foct that at the date fixed, according to the beet accounts available, the 
former holders had not succeeded in actually lessening their holdings at all.* 


The relative sensitiveness of industrial stocks as regards both sales and prices, comes 
naturally enough from the facts that as yet they are comparatively little known to 
investors; that many of them, because they were new, have lieen put upon the 
market largely for speculative purposes in the first instance; that, as yet they have 
not as a rule been tested by a period of depression with the consequent liquidation 
and reorganization, and that the methods of conducting the business of industrials is 
more secret than those in the management of the railroads. 

So far as earnings go as a basis for price making, the industrials for the last year 
or two compare very favorably Indeed with the railroads. In his testimony before 
the Industrial Commission Mr. Charles B. Flint has made a comparison for the year 
1900 of the earnings of 47 of the more prominent industrials with those of .17 rail¬ 
roads. This comparison shows on the average an earning of 13.6 per cent on the 
market value of the industrial stocks and of 7.44 per cent on the par value of the 
total capitalization; to be con^red with 4.36 per cent in the case of the railroads on 
both the market value and Ine par of total capitalization. From these figures it 
would be ex])ec.ted, other things equal, that the prices of industrial stocks would 
stand far higher on the market than those of railroads. We may, however, find 
instances of indiistrials paying dividends of from 7 to 8 per cent on their stocks which 
can be Imnghtjor less titan par, while railroad securities paying a similar rate of div¬ 
idends would sell for nearly or quite 200. 

■ ' THE CHABTS. 


In each of the charts representing the securities of industrial combinations or of 
railroads, the highest prices of preferred stockfin casosuch stock hasireen issued,‘are 
represented from week to week by a heavy don^uous line, while the lowest prices 
of preferred stock, are repreSentm by a hcSvj hjjtken line. The highest price ot 
commoiretock is represented by a lighter contiguous line, and |he lowest price by » 
lighter broken She. The lines are named also w each chart to make clear to what 
they refer. -Where a sip^e line only is given, only one form of stock, common stock, 
exists. Of necessity tl!«‘bj^ lines of the scales of ibe prices of stocks have been 
made somewhat different^ d’Serent cases, since the gehhral range of prices in the 
case of some, corpprationi’is so muph higher than in the case of others that the 
flnctuetic^ of all dbuld not be clearly represented on the same basis. The distimc* 
betwehft'flie'fines reprefeenting the prices is the same in each casq. 

. 'The numlxi^tSsshares of preferred'stock sold each week is represented -by 
iier^i thfi number of sbahae of common,stock by an opqn c^- 

amp with'^^nai hj^hinm ,.Jn cases where atfy*bne .kind of stock exigt^ 't^i. 
^Ihmh's re^osdnting^'^^^iales are solid. Tbe j||^ imtk pf cotrnnomignd .j^ 
(erred stock, ^ the ^le base for Ordinarily Che; 

)f commbii sWc^' atpmA of preferred stMk, to that ti>| 11^^ 

ine reprtoehting tii^ ext^^ aboimPl^^y tip. In su^^^ease, however, • 
unoui^'dt salei.is rhp^^g^ by the entire ||sta!M^tem ,t^g|tot of the diagram,t(| 
he toe li^fkwli^h. In some i^stoi^'PKg^.t^mfi^rred stock exceed 
hose when an arrangement just indicted it 

lecessary.' In a few easee the^ee ^ring particuwp^pdk^ll^great as to reach 

' >yol.I.pp.l(ite;MM.W70. 
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beyond the top of the chart. Such figures are olUi6» i^^ted^by doubling thprtlnes 
and brineinjf them hack down from the top of the chart, or by prinUng,^® figures 
reached at the top of the chart. The scales for the amount of safes are^ne^rijy,, 
very diffeipnt in case of different companies, since otherwise a clear ind^ffon of 
the sharpness of the variations would not be practicable. The scales are indicated 

on each diagram. , 

With the. charts printed is given a brief statement of the organizatioii of eacn 
company and ft compact account of the reasons tor the leading fluctuations that 
appear. The reasons are taken mostly from the Comiifrcial and Financial Chronicle, 
though in special cases there are other sources of information. Of course, most of 
the facts exhibited have been known to individuals before, but the ran^ of fluc¬ 
tuations and sales as shown is very striking: and the charts will reward detailed study 
by any one interested in the subject No such exhibit, it is thought, has made such 
a study possible heretofore. 

SECUBITIE8 OF INDUSTBIAI, COBPOBATION8. 

THE IKON AND STFJSL GKOUP. 

What is commonly known among stock-exchange circles as the “iron and steel 
group” consists of the following companies. Th^r dates of incorporation and 

amounts of preferred and common stock are (riven. 

All of these corporations, except the Pressed Steel Car Company, entered the 
United States Steel Company in February and March, 1901, and their stocks were 
withdrawt! from the general market, practically all of them being Ijought up by the 
new combination. The United States Steel Company also took in aA the outset the 
Carnegie Company and the American Sheet Steel Company, which are not included 
in the diagrams. Later the American Bridge Company and Lake Superior Consoli¬ 
dated Iron Mines were also taken over by the United Statss Steel Corporation. The 
tflt tor issued $30«,000,000 worth of bonds’ in exchange for borids Mid (Mii of the stock 
at the Camepe Company, while up to September, 1901, it had issued $467,681,848 of 
preferred stock and $463,667,019 of common stock. 

Steel and Wire Company.— Incorporated under the laws of New Jersey; 

' acquired cdntrol of a number of companies either by direct ownership or possession 
rf not less than a Majority of the stock authorired in each case. Authorized stock, 
{60 000,000 of common and $40,000,OOO.of 7 per cent cumulative preferred; outstand- 
ing’on February 1,1899, $47,100,000 of common and of preferred. The 

“earnings of the companies consolidated were the yearJpWvioUs sufficient to pay 7 per 

OMit on preferred and 3i per cent on common. “ r i . j o;: 

Awtoican Tin Plate (kiMPANY.— IncorporawiFDei^lier 16,1898; consolidated^ 
cent of all the tin-plate mills in the United Stot^.' Stock apthori^, $30,000,000 

ofeommonand$20,000,000of 7percentcumulativepreferred; outstafiding$46,325,000. 

’ Pbmsbd Steel Cab Company. —^Incorporated in New Jersey .^uary 18,1899; has 
- a monopoly of the business; capacity is about 100 of the largert cars per day. 

' $12,600,000 common and $12,500,000 of 7 cumulative preferred, all 

oufsfmi^^ig* ^ ’ 

SfanoKAi. Steel Company.—I ncorpor»^d4n IJew Jmwy February 27, 1899; reti- 
capacity in tin-plate bgiW^^ bars, and steel billets 1,800,000 tons, 
nod of its blast ftteaces, 1,600,000 tons. ’Stocl, $32,000,000o£ cpmmonand $27,W- 
"ODO of 7 per cent cumjilative prefisrred (as to dividends aifi assets), all outstandi^. 
“^■AriaBicAii Si*EL Boob Company.—I ncorporated Jo New Jersey April 

$ 19 ^,^ol^mmotf and $14,000,000 of prefihod, Ul.out8t$nding. 

Naimkal Tom Company.— Transitionally the United Sla^ Tube Company; the 
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lunended charter was filed In New Jersey June 27,1899; is a consolidation oi al 
leading wrought-iron pipe and tube manu^turers, and represents 90 per eent of al 
the business in the country; aggregate annual output 1,100,000 tons. Stock, 
140,000,000 common and $40,000,000 of 7 per cent cumulative pireferred. 

Fedbkal Stebi, Company. —Incorporated in New Jersey September 9, 1898, with 
liberal powers; consolidation of the Illinois Steel Company, the Minnesota Iron Com- 
pany, and the Elgin, Joliet, and Eastern Bailroad, also owns entire stock of th( 
Lorain Steel Company and the Johnson Com^y. Authorized stock, $100,000,000 
each of common and preferred; stock outstan|pg, $46,484,000common and $53,260,- 
000 of 6 per cent noncumulative preferred. 

The enormous aggregate stock of these seven companies was all floated within a 
perio<l of less than a year, principally during the first half of 1899, but under three 
separate managements. Naturally, whatever general conditions of all industries or 
of the iron or steel industries affected any one of them wereaptto influence all alike, 
and the charts show clearly tliat such was the fact. Furthermore, in the minds of 
the stock-buying public, any specific news, whether favorable or unbvoiable, 
reganling one of the group, tended to advance or depress the stocks of all, even 
though the conditions did not directly affect the prosperity of the other companies. 

Upon examination and comparison of the charts, we find that both the common 
and preferred stocks of all the companies in the group exhibit coincident move¬ 
ment, in general, throughout the period under review. At times the movements 
are referable to general causes, quite external to the iron and steel business, and 
again their cause is found to be largely arising out of conditions in that business itself. 

First of all, a period of higher stock prices, accompanied by much larger sales than 
the average in both common and preferred stocks, is observable, ranging from some 
time in February till April, 1899. This was the time when the floatingof several of- 
these great iron and steel companies was taking place, as well as of other industrial 
enterprises. The advance in prices was based upon the bright outlook for business of 
all kinds after the close of the war with Spain and the elections in November preceding, 
but especially, perhaps, upon the vast developments taking place in our home and for¬ 
eign commerce. The stock market was buoyant, the demand for stocks for investment 
by the outside public was strong and constant, and the industrials were a novelty 
attracting much attention, pushed, as they were, by all the arts of promoters. Under 
such conditions prices ruled high for a time, and transactions on the stock exchange 
were enormous in the aggregate. Meanwhile, as regards the iron and steel compa- 
nita specifically, their business appeared prosperous and their outlook remarkably 
hopeful, so that their stocks were bought freely at good prices. According to a state¬ 
ment by the president of the Federal Steel Company, the demand lor steel rails, for 
instance, was unparalleled. 

But the almost inevitable result soon followed. Speculation was overdone. The 
enormous activity on the market had involved an immense amount of borrowing 
and lending, of which an ever increasing portion had been baaed upon industrial 
stocks as collateral. By about the middle of April, matters had reached a point 
wherecautious, conservative men began tocontraot operations, and money lenders com¬ 
menced discriminating against industrial stocks as collateral, which of course tended 
to discredit them and arouse fears in connection with them. Immediately the more 
timid endeavored to unload and contract their holdings of industrial shares, and 
the consequence was that by May heavy declines had set in and prices descended td 
lower levels. A tightening of the money market just at the time also helped to pre*, 
cipitate the downward movement. 4 

Here it is obvious that general causes are sufficient to account for the movemdt^ 
in question, and as the iron and steel business continued good, with no news 
out of a discouraging character, we may conclude that special inade matters nw'. 
little or nothing to do it. 
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On refeni^ again to the cfaulB, a pretty general recovery to aome is seen 
to have been enjoyed by the whole gn^p during the third quarter of the year 
(July-September). The market general^ became much strengthened and more 
hopeful during July as the result^pf good reports from the com and wheat crops 
of the country. During August, the crop promise continued favorable, money was 
easier, and the industrial outlook became distinctly brighter. The reports of expand¬ 
ing railway earnings came iq,.as a specially stimulating factor. While there was no 
news as to th^iron and steel compani^ specifically, they naturally benefited by the 
generally improved prospects, and tllBr stocks recovered strength proportionately 
and became somewhat more active on the market * . 

Begiiming soonw or later in September, however, a notable decline in prices set 
in, and continue almost without cessation till very near or quite the close of 1899. 
Inasmuch as there was no special news from the “inside” as to the iron and steel 
prospects, and other stocks with hardly an exception suffered more or less decline 
during the period in question, this event must be explained by general causes. Nor 
was there any dearth of forces tending to depress the stoctk exchange. The gathering 
war cloud in South Africa, with the actual outbreak of hostilities in October, the dis¬ 
turbed condition of affmrs in Europe as a result of this, the strained financial situa¬ 
tion there, indicated, for example, by a rise twice in one week of the Bank of England’s 
discount rate (in October), and leading to a tight money market everywhere, all 
following fast upon the leaking out of information regarding ba<l and unscrupulous 
management in at least one of the industrial companies (see American Malting Com¬ 
pany) , led to demoralization of the stock market and a panicky feeling. This finally 
culminated, on December 18, in the severest panic known for years. Stocks of all 
kinds, good, bad, or’indifferent, were thrown upon the market in feverish haste, and 
prices in every direction reached the lowest level of the year. 

Thus the penalty was paid for overdoing the movement to float industrial stocks on 
the market during 1899, and for certain ill^tiniate attempts to keep up prices of 
stock by declaring dividends never r&lly earned (as had l)een done by the American 
Molding Company), and other equally dishonest deceptions of the public. Such 
deceptions were the more easy to practice by reason of the secrecy maintained by 
many of the industrial companies regarding the inside condition of their affairs, and 
the impossibility of securing the legitimate information to which investors in their 
stocks would seem to have been entitled, if not the general public. In marked con¬ 
trast with this is the exhibit of the United States Steel Corporation in the autumn of 
19bl, which, it is hoped, marks the beginning of an era of solidity and accountability 
for all of the well-founded industrials. * 

The panic once over, there came inevitably some recovery of prices, with the 
gradual restoration of normal conditions; but the blow had been a severe and lastly 
one, and even the iron wid steel stocks, though the business behind them had every 
appearance of a healthy and prosperous condition, did not regain by a distinct margin 
the average level of prices for 1899. The public was slow in gathering fresh confi- 
dtece in ^e soundness and value of industrial securities. 

Just as matters seemed ripe, however, for an improvement in the value of iron 
and steel stocks, based upon apparently prosperous trade conditions in the early 
spring of 1900, there came on nnexpect^ blow in the action of the American Steel 
atul Wire Company. On April 16 it was announced that a number of mills belong¬ 
ing to that company were to be abnt down. At the same time an interview with the 
ebairman^ the company was published, giving out gloomy prognostications as to 
..the proepects for the iron and steel trade. The effect upon ail the iron and steel 
'iioeks was Immediate and great. Reference to the i^art shows lor all members of 
group a ts]^ and heavydeellne in prioee (#atoek, lasting till midsummer, 
%^bre a nuri M the better appeared, * 

Commenting retroepectively upon this state of things during (ha nuddle of 1900, the 
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Commercial and Financial Chronicle says editorially; “ Erentg have shown that the 
condition referred to was simply a halt in a state of exceptional trade activity—• 
hait occasioned by the previous excessive inflation of mercantile prices, which, had 
it proceede<i much further, must inevitably have led to serious disaster and to reai and 
proionged industrial depression * » » Financial and stock exchange circles had 
Huflered severely during the last half of 1899 from the excessive flotation and capi¬ 
talization of industrial enterprises, and from the wild speculation in the securities of 
the same class of undertakings wliich had distinguished the early part of the year.” 
It then goes on to explain how the awakening came througli the action of the chair¬ 
man of the American Steel and Wire Company. “ While, of course, it was in the 
iron and steel trade that the conditions referred to were most conspicuous, yet it was 
soon seen that in other departments the same influences had been at work. Sharp 
declines in prices followed the efforts to get rid of unsold stocks. * . * * The 
downward movement was intensified by the fact that the Presidential cam^^ign came 
in as a disturbing factor, putting an embargo for the time being on enterprise.” 

In the Journal of Commerce, April 28, 1900, a significant view of the case is given. 
It is there stateil that “pretty general agreement” had been reached to the effect 
“ that the market for certain finished products alone had been overstocked, and this 
was traced in the main to the exorbitant prices to which the wire trust had marked 
its goods. It was not proved that the steel industry as a whole was unsound, that 
production had outstripped consumption, or that profits of manufacturing were 
about to disappear. KathCr would it demonstrate to the satisfaction of most reason¬ 
able men that one or mure high ofiicials of an important company had abused the 
confidence placed in them, l)ctrayed their responsibilities, and exploited their posi¬ 
tions for private gains in the stock market.” 

Although this depression was very prolonged, yet it could not be permanent. 
With the growing assurance of McKinley’s reelection, which finally became realized 
in November, with a growing “ belief that the industrial interests of the country 
would continue to prosper,” and a general revival of enterprise and business enthu¬ 
siasm, there developed rapidly in October, and culminated in November, a sharp 
demand lor industrial stocks, “notably the iron and steel issues,” which caused 
steady advances toward levels nearly as high as they had ever been in some instances. 

With regard to exceptional sales, it will be observed on the charts that the most 
of these took place during tlie early spring of 1899, in December of the same year, 
and during tlie last quarter of 1900. 

The remarkable activity shown by the chart for the first-mentioned i>eriod simply 
reliects the fact that immense amounts of stock were put on the market and dis¬ 
posed of by the new iron and steel companies just being floated, and that there was 
an extremely buoyant market with excessive speculative buying and selling, lor such 
was the case. Tlie industrial novelties drew much attention and interest, and, as 
the times were goal, there was much money for investment, creating an extraordi¬ 
nary demand for stocks, both for investment and for purely speculative purposes. 
The iron and steel issues usually came in for most activity among the industrials. 

As for the heavy sales recorded for all the stocks during December, these are to be 
aci'otinteil lor by the panic that seized the sto<ik market: It is the endeavors of 
frightened holders of stock to unload because of declines in price tliat are here plainly 
shown. The somewhat unusual sales seen in the chart for April, 1900, andespeciaDy 
the extraordinary total of transactions in American Steel and Wire, are explained 
obviously by the ‘flurry in the stock market over the action of the latter company, 
already described elsewhere. ' 

On the other hand, every member of the iron and steel group shows tremendously 
ncreased sales during the flnal quarter of 1900, which are to be accounted frar by 
opposite forces from those just how mentioned. As we have already seen, prioM 
he^ to rise October, 1900, and there came on a season of enthusiasm and confl- 
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dence in the coontry’s easnred induetriBi proepeiity dnring the near fuhiK such sa 
M.to an in vestment and speculative activity in many respects never before paralleled 
on''lhe stock ezchan)i^. Shrewd operators bought heavily before the election, and 
then sold heavily just afterwards in order to realize proBts. Speculation became 
extraordinarily active on the rMng market, while buying by the outside public for 
investment was also exceptionally heavy. Hence, the records of enonnous activity 
in the iron and steel stocks along with many others during the closing months of 1899. 

The new8>of the proposed consolidation of the companies composing the iron ahd 
steel group became generally known in the latter part of February, 1901, and during 
the interval of several weeks which was required befdio (he final exchange of stocks 
of the old companies for those of the new, the prices of the old stocks for the most part 
rose considerably, especially such as were to be taken into the Steel Coiqmration 
under moat favorable terms as r^ards the basis of exchange. Thus tlie preferred 
stock of the American Tin Plate Company reached 120 in April and the common 
stock 80. The last-quoted prices of the preferred stock of the Federal Steel Com¬ 
pany were somewhat over 100, as compared with lees than 70 in the summer of 1900. 
The common stock of this company, on the other hand, fiuctuated rather sharply 
after the banning of the year, and even after the announcement of the proposed 
consolidation it did not, on the whole, increase in price. The sales of Federal Steel 
stocks during January and February were exceedingly large. The same,' indeed, 
is true of 'kll of the iron and steel group, and in some instances the heavy trading 
continued largely through the month of March. 

fhe stocks of the United States Steel Corporation were first placed upon the 
market in the latter part of March, The lowest price recorded up to May was 42} 
for common stock; on March 28, and 92} for preferred stock. The stocks steadily 
rose in price as the success of the consolidation became more assured, until the 
maximum of 65 for common stock and 101} for preferred stock was reached on 
April 30. The securities of this company fell greatly as the result of the general 
temporary crash in May, and althoflgh they then recovered promptly, the prolonged 
strike of steel workers daring the summer kept the shares from advancing to the 
figure reached in April. The stocks during the latter months of 1901 Were kept 
quite uidform in value, and the sales were not extremely large, common stock rang¬ 
ing between 40 and 46, and preferred stock between 90 and 95. 

The stocks of the Pressed Steel Car Company, which did not enter the Steel Cor¬ 
poration, show a somewhat rapid decline during the latter part of 1900 and np to 
March, HKM, followed by a rapid recovery during April, since which time there has 
been a gradual decrease in the price of both preferred and common stocks. Thu 
trading in the shares of this company has never been large, as compared with that in 
many other iron and steel securities, but was greater during the first half of 1901 
than at any other period. 

COIiOBADO FUEL AND IRON COk^ANY.® 

[A Oolong corporation, formed In .October, 1892, by consolidation o^the Colorado Fuel Company 
and tbi Colorado Iron Company. Stock, 12,000,000 of 8 per cent cnmulatire preferred, and orfol- 
. Daily (11,000,000 common, bat Increased ^ an bene of ^0,000,000 later.] 

This stock did not figure on the New York. Stock Exchange to an extent worth 
mentioning until Match, 18%, and not until the close of that year and during the first 
weeks of 1899 did a movement occur nqiiiring comment here. T^ movement con- 
Msted of a i^wp advmioe in IjqUi common and preferred sti^k, accompanied by sales 
far huger thm ever before recorded. It was caused by reports that this company, 
fOgether with the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, were to be consolidated with 
i^' Fedenti Steel Cbmpfeny, whereupon thiWe^Wfis exdtement and advance in all 
tbr^ stocks till official denia] of fbe reports was forthcoming. 

The extraordinary Sdes, oroatfiiPy of common, in April, dS99, with an upward 
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spurt in price, took place on news from the West of exceptionally good earnings, 

“ largely in excess of fixed chargee,” and of prospects of compromising thh i^hts of 
cumulative preferred 8|ockholders. A general speculative rush to buy further explains 
the movement. In Angust and September again there was a rise and great activity, 
caused by anticipations of a very favorable report, fully confirmed by the report 
itself on September 9. Besides this, however, there was heavy buying by parties 
seeking control of the stock in view of proposed developments in extension of the 
company’s business. The panic in December of 1899 caused some depression. 

During 1900 the company did an exceedingly prosperous business and paid 32 per 
cent in all upon preferred, thus rapidly discharging the arrears due on that stock. 
In February its first payment of a quarterly 8 per cent dividend took place and at the 
same time came the announcement of 7 per cent on common by the American Steel 
and Wire Company, which two events caused lively trading in Colorado Fuel and 
Iron stocks, with rising prices. The weakening of the stock in April followed on 
the sensationally adverse action of the American Steel and Wire Company, referred 
to under the “ Iron and steel group.” It shared to some extent in the weakness 
of the iron and steel stocks during the middle of the year 1900 and pending the 
Presidential campaign, but as the company was in reality remarkably prosperous, its 
stock responded quickly and fully to the immense revival of stock-market activity dn 
rising prices in the last quarter of 1900. This is plainly shown on the chart. 

The shares of this company show a very remarkable increase in value during March, 
April, and May, 1901. The price at the banning of March was only 42, while at 
the beginning of May a quotation as high, as 108} was recorded, and in June the 
maximum of 136 was reached. This great increase is largely attributed to tlie fact 
that large purchases of stock were made by John W. Gates, former chairman of the 
Doard of directors of the American Steel and Wire Company, and it was generally 
understood that it was hie intention to force a consolidation with the United States 
Steel Corporation. The trading in the stocks of this company was especially large 
during April. Since June the prices of the common stock have ruled somewhat 
lower, but have remained in the neighborhood of 100, the sales being small. The 
preferred stock shared somewhat in the upward movement, rising from about 120 to 
a maximum of nearly 145. 

AMERICAN COTTON OIL TRUST. 

[Stock originally, 000,000, outstanding, Reorganized in 1889, and ztock reduced to 820,287,100 of 
common and 814,562,000 of preferred, outstanding.] . 

Until 1890 the stock-market reports furnish next to nothing in the way of explana- 
tory information regarding the few “trust” stocks then existing, the reason being 
that such knowledge was not made available to outsiders owing to the secrecy main¬ 
tained as to their inside affairs by the trusts. Consequently, there were many ups 
and downs in such a stock as that now under inquiry, baaed partly upon real condi¬ 
tions in the cotton-oil trade, partly on the influence of general causes external to 
that special business, and, finally, to no small d^ree, on the manipulations of pools 
or cliques with “inside” knowledge communicated by interested parties. 

The marked decline, however, shown by the chart for 1887 was probably due to 
bad trade conditions at bottom, since the company was able to pay only 1 per cent 
dividend that year. In 1888 an annual statement was g^ven out, claiming bettffi 
prospects for the company on improving trade conditions; hence, probably, tins 
advance to be noted in that year, very likely stimulated by bull manipulation, i|t 
such operations were very frequent in connection with this stock. In Februarji 
1889, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle comments as follows on the ve%, 
lively activity in cotton-oii stock, among otiten: "There has been of late llvisl|''‘ 
spec^ation and advance in the lesuling trust stocks, and this class of security lesm 
to be growing in favor for purposes of spectilation.'* And, again, toward Use cloib‘<i| 
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1899: “Oneof the most important features lately has been the enormous transactions 
in some of the trust stocks • * * but it is very doubtful whether these )ielp the 
general market, as they are regarded differently from the jegular railroad stocks, 
for less is known of ‘trust’ finances.” In short, from all tl* avmlable information 
and hints r^rding cotton oil stock through the closing years ’of the eighties, it wojild 
appear that it was a favorite for inside manipulation, wherein the interested opera¬ 
tors had an advantage over the puzzled outsiders, whose ignorance of actual facts 
laid them at the mercy of the rumor monger. 

At the annual meeting in November, 1889, it was discovered that the company’s 
finances were in Imd condition. Whereas a circular J^ued in the summer had indi¬ 
cated net earnings to be $2,600,000 on a year’s operations, it turned out to have been 
only an ‘‘estimate,” and in reality the earnings were very nearly a million dollars 
less. Further, it came out that quantities of oil had been bought from rival com¬ 
panies at high prices, only to l)e sold afterwards at low prices; and also that the 
previous year’s cotton-seed yield had been a very i)oor one. All these fads had been 
concealed. In consequence of these revelations it was determined to reorganize the 
trust and have it assume the fom of a regular corporation. This plan was put in the 
hands of an able financier and the $42,000,000 outstanding stoik was reduced to a 
face valueof $32,000,000, thus ‘‘pumping out water” totheextentof nearly a fourth. 

Of course the revelations above described had tlie effect of severely depressing 
the stock toward the close of 1889, and only reorganization prospects could bring the 
recovery which took place early in 1890; but alter a thorough overhauling of the com¬ 
pany’s finances during 1890 it was found to have a net floating debt of some 
$2,500,000, and news of this sent the stock down in the latter half of that year. 

With the opeifing of 1891 the new and able management soon b^n to revive 
confidence, and the stock slowly advancaal for 18 months, with some temporary set¬ 
backs due to ol)8cure or general outside forces. The rather exceptional activity to 
be noted in July-August, 1892, was caused by some heavy buying, ‘‘attributed to 
insiders, who have been interested in the company since its reorganization.” 

Early in 1893 Cotton Oil atl vanced and became very active on an upward turn in the 
price of lard, but very soon after declined under tlie adverse general conditions of that 
year. In connection with the general and heavy declines in 1893 the following from 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle is interesting anil instructive: ‘‘The efforts 
to depress prices in panicky times by false and malicious reports of financial weak¬ 
ness or probable disaster are justly Idoked upon by the better class of brokers as 
"diighly reprehensible. There has Ijeen very little news touching the actual values of 
stocks, and the chief cause of decline in prominent specialties is paipably the lack 
ot support. In ordinary times a leading stock may be thrown overboard in any 
small panic, and at moderate declines its friends come in and buy it freely, thus 
steadying the price; but in the present long-continued depression such support 
is impracticable, because a few bankers and capitalists would have to stand under 
and support tlie stocks of companiei whose aggregate capital t^hes up beyoml 
$1,000,000,000. Instead of fighting an ordinary panic and raid on values, they would 
be attempting to resist the demoralizing influences produced by the Uniterl States 
Go^nunent’s action in, its continued issue of coin notes against the purchase ot 
silver bullion. This view i^'the case may explain largely the decline of the prin¬ 
cipal stocks.” ■ 

The striking decline'I^treen Septeiriber, 1894, and February, 1896, accompanied 
by'unuiilhal sales, thoa^h due partly to unfavorable general conditions, was also 
caused by a disappointing annual report in November; 1894, and the resignation of 
a prcaninent and able director. 

, The long decline focwn May, 1895, till ABgu8t, »1896, was undoubtedly due to bad 
times in the cottonnm trade, itselh At the simeitime that the Si^plT ^ cotton seetl 
was poor, there was a decline of ho less than 26 perc^tjp fliepirioe of the com- 
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pany’s producta In July-August, 18&6, this discouraging ontlook was aggravated 
by the uncertainties of a political campaign. 

At the beginning of 1897 that, with a turn for the better in the cotton-oil trade, as 
well as general business prosperity, and the rise of a new demand for securities for 
investment purposes, Ootton-Oil stock made striking and fairly solid advances, as 
seen on the chart. 

The war scare in the first half of 1898 caused the usual sag in price, but with 
assurance of victory and early peace, and really sound business outlook, the stfick 
advanced rapidly and t)ecame quite active under considerable buying. A 3 per <»nt 
dividend was paid on common at the end of the year. 

From this time till the close of 1900 the stuck merelv shared in the ups and 
downs of the general market, being remarkably strong and active early in 1899 in 
view of general conditions, suffering some under the December panic, and then recov¬ 
ering, to remain inconspicuous during 1900 for any exceptional movement. 

The stocks of the American Cotton Oil Company show few movements of sjiecial 
interest during 1901. The sales increased to a considerable figure during June and 
August, but the prices of stocks did not fluctuate greatly. This comimny dues not 
apiiear to have been materially affected by the sudden slump in the general market 
during May. The single high quotation of preferred stock of this company in May 
was not accompanied by saies, and is therefore insignificant. During 1901 the pre¬ 
ferred stock has been held <juite uniformly at about 90, while the common stock has 
ranged in the neighborhood of 30. 

AMEEICAN TOBACCO COMPANY. 

[In(»>rpoiateU January 21.1890; stock now outstanding, 864,000,000 common and 814,000,000 preterrod.] 

Until 1893 American Tobacco was inactive and calls for no comment. 

The decline earlier in 1893 was due to general causes largely, but also to persist¬ 
ent and hostile competition by outside companies. The uuusnal sales shown in 
January-Febmary, 1893, were at first caused by a scare arising from a mistake in 
the figuring up of the company’s earnings, and next by reports tliat the tumpany 
was about to secure control of another line of mannfactnring. The latter gave rise 
to a strong movement in the common stock and very lively trading. The recovery 
of price in September was basal on the general improvement in feeling and business 
activity on the passage of the silver repeal bill by the House. 

While no exceptional sales occurred in 1894, the stock continually made advances, 
dne partially to reaction generally from the extreme depression of 1893, but largely 
to the fact that after all the comjany had paid 12 per cent dividends on common 
for that year, notwithstanding the bad times, thus restoring confidence in the stock. 
In April some strung manipulation effected a special advance, while in August the 
execution of heavy buying orders for interest^ parties again stimulated the price 
further. 

In August-September, 1895, some extraordinary sales occurred on a break in 
Tobacco, <»used by disturbing reports of energetic competition in the West and fears 
of a lively trade war. Besides this, the attorney-general of New York State threatened 
to institute proceedings against the company under the antitrust law. Again, hi 
Dewmber of 1895, there were large sales, on a decline caused by the passing of the 
dividend on common, this having the effect of forcing holders of the stock to realise 
the force of the competition pushed by Western concerns. 

The month of March, 1896, was a period of tremendous activity in Americ^ 
Tobacco. “ Business in the general market was merely an incident to the manlpulfr- 
tion of Tobacco, ngost of which was openly canied on by brokers recognized as deii|| 
ing for inside intetests. The room was biU t^liioities as to the settlement of theWv 
in tobacco trade.” But insiders must jjiiiidintiniation, further, of the ccnni» 
declaration, early in April, of a 20 per c^istdicic dividend ^ 2 per cent cash lUvl'' 
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dend on oommod; bonce &e trading on their The rihei^ jsd^ee 

in common at tbie time ms partly based on the diVidirad pqrospeoiSt on 

the determined manipulation, and in a short thnSilhe stock fell hade to a tnore normal 
price. It weakened some in May, on the news of an action brought against it as a 
"trust” In October, on the other hand, the price lyas marked up by shrewd manip¬ 
ulation on the part of operators "always identified with speculative manipulation.” 

American Tobacco stocks supplied'no sensational events daring 1897. The Greco- 
Turkish ^ar, the threatening Cuban troubles, and such events were now and then 
used by the* bears to make rwds on Tobacco, while, on the other hand, recurring 
rumors of a cessation of severe competitive rivalry would be used by the bulls to 
enhance prices.' The thickening Cuban difficulties caused a weaker and rather dull 
period during the closing^onths of 1897. 

But 1898 miffie up for the dullness in the previous year. The outbreak of war with 
Spain as an external force, and, again, the successful ending of it in a few months, 
showed marked effects on Tbbac(» stocks. But in addition thereto this stock was a 
great favorite with the speculators. In April a large short interest was suddenly 
caught napping and was made to pay dearly for it, the price jumping up 15 points. 
Rumors of a trade-war settlement continued to Ire [rersistently used by operators for 
manipulative purposes. 

The unusual activity and sharp advances during SeptemberOctober, lg98, were due 
partly to the cessation of war with Spain, but largely to news of successful progress 
in absorbing certain strong plug-manufacturing interests, represented by the Drum¬ 
mond Tobacco Company, of St. Louis. Manipulators used reports pro and con as to 
this deal to suit their own purposes. During the ■early days of October a bear clique 
operated extenrively on Tobacco, depressing the price very considerably, while later 
sharp recovery ensUed on the completion of the Drummond deal. Again, however, 
news of the formation of the Union Tobacco Company at Albany, with $10,000,000 
stock, then of the International Tobacco Company, and finally rumors of the com¬ 
ing Continental Tobacco Company, though the latter was largely controlled by the 
same interests as the American Company, all combined to hit American Tobacco a 
hard blow, and Ure stock fluctuated sharply toward the close of 1898. 

At the close of February and in March, 1899, American Tobacco common exhibits 
a wraiderfal upward “gyration ” of some 90 points, followed by equal collapse, the 
whole incident being accompanied by enormous sales. This occurrence was “ purely 
a speculative movement, as the public was not aware of any change in the condition 

the company.” The bull operators were aided in this manipulation by carefully 
nmaed rumors of consolidation with qompeting concerns, such as kept holders of 
American Tobacco stock wildly exdted. ‘ Subsequent to the collapse of this bull 
operation there was some fresh advance on well-accredited news of an absorption of 
the Union Tobacco Companf. 

iiie speculative .forces seemed to have exhausted themselves by now, and for 
the reat of 1899 and dating 1900 were little in evidence connected with American 
Tobacco. The striking decline in May, 1900, was caused by the organization of a 
'"l^obocoo company, news of which tempted “the rodm to go heaviiy short” in 
1 Tobacco stock, lertherest Uiere was npbceurrencein American Tobacco 
my of special comment here. ^ 

(sales of riiaiet of the American Tdwito GpsrpiraytoTe been less during 1901 
i at any oUier pmod. There was rtorwidetal^ flpeculWibn duri;^ March, Apnl, 

Majq but aipeettmitliM the sclea have lfew;i|^i;1!l» co«mon stock ^ 

ra^ly frean Uie beghming of the year, whan it to June, when 

tibo napdmnm 144 waa reached, the decline Utmi brie* duration. 


June the prieea of the ato<^ have 
tefober rtanding at about 185. The moveipiW' ^ 
Bieiked, but it has 'stood BMiriy at ifift 


t quotations m 
f^ock has been less 
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[iQieoEponwa m wow JoTsey Deconbor, 1896; octj^iifed by purdtiaae oi tiie ouqto ocuunesi m hi oMpti 
of ten ortvelre concerna; stock, t37,M0,000 of common ami the same In ptefenod until April a, 

1899, when each was inoieaaed to IH,000,000, nearly en onMandtng.J 

Amost imm^iately upon its appearance on the Stock Exchange, near the middle 
of March, 1899, Continental Tobacco Buffered a sharp decline of some 6 or 7 points 
and was freely sold. This was caused by dispatches to the effect that another syndi¬ 
cate had secured an option on the St. Eonis company’s plant, when it had been sup¬ 
posed that the Continental Tobacco Company had successfully absorbed it. 

Next there came in April a spurt upward in price, with enormous sales for some 
(^ys, all baaed on a rise in the price of plug tobacco. The fluctuations and transac¬ 
tions at this time were greatly increased under lively speculative manipulation. 

During May and June Continental Tobacco declined heavily, there being a gen¬ 
eral break in indnstrial stocks, which had been feared for some time by conservative 
brokers, owing to the overspeculation and exaggeration of values from January till 
April. Conditions being ripe for the break, a sudden access of caution among money 
lenders as to loaning money on industrials as collateral and a general tightening of 
the money market in May precipitated it. . The death of ex-Govemor Flower, on May 
13, fears as to the effects of the pending Ford franchise tax bill, and other minor 
incidents all helped to depress the industrials severely. 

With July and August, however, there came a sharp advance of over 20 points 
and exceptional sales. The tobacco companies were known to be making handsome 
earnings at this time, which tended to strengthen their stocks generally, and Contis 
nental Tobacco was further advanced on news that the company had just absorbed 
successfully the Buchanan & Lyall property, a well-known and prosperous plant and 
business. 

Some natural reaction then occurred, and in December, 1899, the panic sent do^ 
Continental prices, along with all others. 

The slight weakening in January, February, and April, 1900, was due to g^rtd. 
causes; but in May there came a sharp drop, on a misapprehension that a new leaf- 
tobacco company, then being formed, was going to be a hostile competitor with the 
Continental Tobacco Company. 

During the next few months there was little trading and little variation in the price 
of the shares of the Continental Tobacco Company. In November, 1900, however, 
l)egan a period of considerable speculation, which lasted until June, 1901, dori^ 
which the price of common stock made a very striking increase, from about Sfl tp 
70. After June 1 there was very little speculation m the shares of this company, aflid 
the price remained roughly uniform, common stock standing between 66 and 70 and" 
preferred stock between 110 and 120. 

AMEEICAN SUGAK REFINING COMPANY, 

[Incotpomted In Kew Jersey Januexy, 1891; stock, ortgtaially tS0,9D0,(M0, bat increased In 
1892, to 178,000,000, When the Philadelphia reflneiiea and a otmtralling Interest In the 
refinery were acquired. The trust also owns bait the stotk ot-the Weete^ eugar KeflnlatOiji 
pany, which holds Spreokels’s sugar refinery in Oalilonits bndw a tem-yaar: h>Me. In 1886 eltW 
eighteenths of the coffee intereshi of the Woolsonllpiee Ctuq^yWere'aoqnii^ and later the 
sugar refineries in CalUomla, In i^^brnaty, W^wnsoifeiaUyriated ttiat the trust sn^l^P 

The wormtms sales tihown in the diifii Of 1882 wm due to w 

selling;^ Philadelphia parties, wito had received,stock tor their >eflnei£ 
on were about to beprod^t^ acfahntnnder tiie Bhetnun anttm 

towr' tti i^:;||R^; 9]artar of 189^ gr^f» 

by heavy mairipil^t^ fagide fnteteate 

PVh was forthcoming for the gehtml pnblie at tM time regartifaid w 

truat'aalWre 
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Tho serious’flrop in prices during Hny, 1883, was due to the generally adWrse 
conditions of that period, more especially, perhaps, in the case of an industrial like 
American Sugar, to the sudden distrust of that dass of stocks bred by the break in 
National Cordage and its passage into receiver’s hands just then. The large sales 
in December, with falling prices, were caused by leports of unfavorable tariff legis¬ 
lation, such as that the duty on refined sugar was to be reduced one-fourth of a cent 
per pound. 

In Mairchj 1894, sugar stock again became a sensational feature, under large specu¬ 
lative operations, and continued to fluctuate rather wildly until the actual passage of 
the new tariff law in late summer, as the manipulators persistently used various 
rumors pro and con from Washington for their own purposes. In September and 
October tHe stock weakened materially on Uavemeyer’s announcement that the raw- 
sugar market was unsatisfactory and that some of the refineries would be shut down. 
But in November, and especially December, it became a favorite among speculators, 
and there was heavy buying and selling by various cliques for reasons very obscure 
to the outsider. 

During March, April, and May, 1895, sugar stock advanced, showing great activity, 
on an improvement in the trade and a hopeful industrial outlook generally, which 
was fully taken advantage of by bull operators. In June the highest quotations of 
the year were reached on the declaration of tho regular quarterly dividend of 3 per 
cent. As no information was given out r^rding the company’s business and pros¬ 
pects, the reasons for the subsequent decline which took place were better known 
to “insiders’’.than to the public. 

The sharp advance during the first third of 1896, in spite of no improvement in 
sugar trade cofiditions, seems to have, been due to artificial forcing by professional 
qpmbinations, particularly in April, when a strong pool was known to have the 8 t 0 (;k 
• in band. The movements in American Sugar stock for the remainder of 1896 mcivly 
reflect for the most part general outside forces, principally the depr^ing influence 
of nneertainty pending the issue of the national political campaign, followed by 
buoyancy and loosening of capital for investment immediately upon the outcome of 
the elections being known. 

The remarkable event in 1897 connected with American sugar stock was the 
advance of some 30 points between July and September. This partly arose from the 
growing anticipation of favorable currency legislation, general business improvement 
in the country at large, and great speculative activity on tbe stock market. But 
American sugar profit^ also, in particular, by rumors and expectations of especially 
favorable tmiff legislation in the forthcoming Congress. Ill September, however, 
_ the very high price tempted large sales for profit taking, which weakened tho stock, 
thedecUue being still further caused by increasing troubles over the Cuban situation. 

The movements in American sugar stock in 1898 up till September were merely 
in response to th4 depressing influences of the war scare, followed soon by the reverse 
influencee of continued victory and prospects of early peace. But in September and 
October a decltne of some 33 points took place, accompanied by very heavy selling, 
all caused by d^rmihed bear raids on the part of large operators, aided by a tem- 
poniy money mugency On the great absorption of cash incident to floating the 
Government loip. 

As regards thi^ sensational rise from 134f to 182, scored in February-March, 1899, 
by Americarj^sngar stock, although no news for the ontsidera was forthcoming about 
^ a^rs of the company, a leading financial journal remarks; “ All things consid- 
ered, tihe safest explanation of these violent fluctuations seems to be the theory that 
ootain shorts were badly squeesed; Who they were and how they arranged, t^c 
:ahsBet^iiriiaat,,tloaBi^,lmow.’’ , 

. 'decline under the Deconber paniqof 1899* and was weak e^ly 

in 180p, under offidai statements from the company leaving it doubtful whether 
^e next quarterly dividend on common would bo i»id, thus implying an unfavor- 
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able state.b|'things was. to. be- had^^ thii;'.. 

company’s real status and'prospects for months afterwaitte, tbf price continued weak 
and there was dullness in ^e dealing with sugar stock for the remainder of the yew 
1900. ■ ■ '" ... ^ 

The dealing in the shwes of the Aitaeri^ Sugar Refining Company daring the 
first half of 1901 was comderable, butmuch less than at many other times. 
The prices rose steadiljHititil June/when a maximtun Of IMwaa reached. From 
this time on, despite the fact that the deaih^ in the stoelbwere much smaller than 
at most other periods, there was a steady ctScline in the price of common shares, 
which reached a minumtei of Iftile ovej 110 intletober. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY. 

[Orgaaized In Kow Jorsoy December 7,1891; controls eztenslvo plants In dlSeront Stai^ prelerfM 
stock entitled to 7 per opnt c^nl^Te; authorized capital stock, (30,000,000, nearly tdl Issued.} 

In July-Augutt, 1893j National Lead stocks advanced sharply and b^me very 
active, on repo^ of good earnings ai^ ik a Imoyaht, ^vandng market. In 
December, with ^arket generally active in industrials, National Lead was tremen¬ 
dously active on ^staut reports of consolidation with Unseed Oil; but as this fell 
through, decline set In, with decreasedActivity. 

Early in 1893 the price began to dewine on talk of sharp competition, and there 
was much unloading of the stock. Then came on the 1893 panic times, and lead went 
through heavy decline, followed by advance upon silver repeal prospects later in the 
year. The||ad break in National Cordage particularly brought on general distrust 
in industriaft. . 

In 1894 Lead scored large 1||yances and became very active at times, e. g., in 
March, April, and May, on prospects of a tariff duty on lead and good business in 
the lead trade. 

In 1896, after suffering some decline during February under liquidation sales and 
rumors of an unfajmrable annual report. National Lead advanced siowly till August 
and then remaineff strong the rest offthe year, though showing no very exceptional 
activity. Good lead trade conditioffl'lay at the bottom of this, with no disposition 
among operators for some reason to speculate In this stock. The company expected 
material benefits this year from the tariff schedules passed the previous year. v^. 

In 1897, Lead stock began a sensational advance in April, and rose by September to 
nearly 110 points from 92, becoming very active at the same timd. This was a period 
of industrial revival and a bnoyint stock market generally, but especialljl’ 
pation of fiivorable lead schedlrles i|j^the expected tariff legislation helped s^^ipit: 
stock up. • ■ v* 

National Lead’s business continued normal durin^898, and the r^velyqt^ 
and small fluctuations in its stock were in response hme pressure of gSlnerali^'^ 
stance, the war scare, eth ■ J 

An unfavorable annual report, ill concealing gloopy prospects for the lead bB| 
ness of the company, started i decline, wbioh eontidu^‘T’'’iili }“to«PuptiQn8#||i 
porary character—until October df 1900. Ite stoc^ became veiy d^iuui 
on the market.' Towar^|b^loee <4 1200 there w«i tev$|8tih toad stoclH wl]^ 
any special dews frftn thWc^jMcyairiteply: ih response to the greid stock booiiit f^ 
lowing Mr. McKinley’s reeleetiqiMMd «<} maf WiV indnatrW.istocks nqdM 
' ' - ' National ,!^ sew® to fWlqlA 


appeorlng^n the Exchan^ during^, 
notice. ;, ' . « 

The bhlj^teresting feature in 4, “ 

ing lOQt sudden incresse-of i 
June. The common stodc' rtschSL _ ^ 

feired. stock rose to'96.' After this time the iltacla fell somewhat and the salM>^ 
greatly lofinned. 


National L^ Cbmpanyii 



[(MgmMi’iil'1^ 

m of «xy news 

manipulation of 

a fe^ faifo^*bo« The mbaeiifnt prolonfcjd decline was 

dM to the gene^ly adtw«e ot^ of Oat pmod aWy ft^u^Uy alluded to 

18W ’"•* '’'^thout Incident « J%di ftitedtotater Rubber stock, but 
in June ^,^h'e next year there occurred soraafenoiWus sip, coinciding with sharp 
advwo^n race; all ba^ on reports of mbre htmonioas relations with certain 

% parties; The notice- 


M;» per cent pt sU rabbet- 




noncumulatiTe 


41896} |%la^femal events, such. 

CXPOrti^TOfl mrwaign A#ye^a9r '■^'. 


exp;^Vene«»i& ’ ““““ 

Diu^ the first of 1896 United State^Mbljar storf declined, owing 

^ in’^hm from the Unusual amount of 

dlSS^ons m the dlrectot?, with reports 
that s(^ tere ab^ to withffliv from the com¬ 

pany and set upn^^^i^^^rth a sfcent of these tiffiouiaes in August 
however, axu^mMj^^ ontfobk fbr-fii mbbergoods the stock ^in 
; advancedde<A^5®®^g''>f,t' 

% to 1897, %«e Was again prolonged deeliner attributed by the 

^dent of the ttoaiiany mainly to bad rdl^oods trade, but as tb# was during 
this lime sevejie a^pBtitiontby outside compani^which enforced ffie cutting of 
pi^on robtet^, we may iafcelttoat ttOe b||l much to <i% with the weakness 
- Jilst noted. The ellght gaina hi Aiigtttrt-S^>temlMr were due to an exceedlnciv 
active and booyant market g^i5|^, 

, “fluenbe of «e«eii events. United States Rubber stock exhibits 

^toing i^tpfcial tater^. ag^ia fill July, 1898, when on an improvement in the 
r trade rod toorsof adividendoncominoBstOj*, a cUqneof op^rs took hold and 
^ergi^cally manipulated the stock for a rise^^ caused tremendous-activity for a 
About the cj^ of July occuijped the i^eath of ex-President Bannigan, once 
’ of the company on news of this 

stocks ^vedbpeculative support at a much higher range of 
fcrflie a^ df the Boston Rubber 


^uiutmuM uie BtOCK lannW. * 

.' '.ji, -W®! toe in(}d(unehfii' qjj|Pnitiii States Rubber stock are but 

■■ sK^jy**** cwiditlcgy .eh ^ stoUk market,, gave an adronoe in OctolxT- 
ep r^wttt ^oonsmidatfioa'wito ritai firms, followed soon by gnat 
jl^^^Hto asTaSyBarc^ptad, 4^ ^eutthreatcoiupetitionwit^ outside companies. Ju 
^^^mforoe thKB p vnJv ^ efsa to o^' into toe td^ a45 jilr cent red™ •tioii 

ifamfy 8,1801, prpvlilsd they did not 
reduee tte priced of toe Unital 
* .in)^nm of k4 at the begin- 


gSIMiii'.Biilp 

i-'uftNwaiiW i i 

'4|Oi&tfnonr liaw 


;1$aM;jl^;heari3r1:4(l in, 




her, was a 

nntnf toli'diji^baiicc. 

W^KlMjiitttu’i^uhi- 
aof -hi^^ttiitRed and 
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[incoqxnated In Kew Janif ft^^uiy iS, iMSi stock orlgtiumr WO,ODD,000, comaun, and the Mme 
In preJerred, 8 per cent cnmolatlTC. In 1898 both common |>nd preferred were Ineteseed by 
lii^,000, %e aggregate of both outstanding being 8X26,130,600. The company also has a funded 
debt of 86,280,000. First quoted on tb^tock Baohange Jannaryt 18 W.] 

The advance in United States Leather stock during Maroh-May, 1896, accompanied 
by great activity, was based on a rise in the price of bides, of which the company 
bad a large stock on band. Strong bull manipulation by a pool, which pidd special 
attention to United States Leather stock, also aided the advance and great Activity, 
not only in May, but later in July again. ■ ' 

The serious and prolonged decline which set in later took place on the announce¬ 
ment of an additional issue of $4,000,000 each of comgion and preferred stock to meet 
certain financial liabilities, about which many disquieting rumors circulafw and were 
taken advantage of by bear raiders. Then in the fall came the news that several 
tanneries were to be shut down', followed in November by the announcement that the 
company would suspend operations altogether for 60 days. Owing to dull business 
prospects. All this, of course, greatly depressed the stock. In December (1895) 
the preferred stock became active for a few days on a “rush to cover by shorts on 
reports of a slight turn for the better iii the trade.” " ‘ 

Eumors of a very unfavorable annual report in February, 1898, which were pres¬ 
ently confirmed in full by the report itself, caused weakness and dallpMS in the 
stock until June. The persistence of bad trade conditions, compeliifi|U||^|lM|K of 
dividends, then weakened the stock still more, till in August it rea^m .thedowest 
point in its career. After this, improving trade conditions gave it a tam upwitrd, 
assisted by a generally reviving business outlook as the result of the el^ons became 
assured. 

Throughout 1897 United States Leather stock was weak and dull, the fioctuatioiis. 
in preferred following closely the news as to trade condition^ and being UtUe 
affected by outside developments. 

Not until August, 1898, did it again become a feature on the market. At this time 
the leather trade began to improve and there arose a proposidon to pay the arrears 
of dividends on preferred stock. 


In January and April, respectively, 1899, leather became a feature, as the result 
of clique manipulations by the Keene interests, based on rising prosperity in the 
leather trade. As this continued to progress through the year, reports of plans 
for paying off the arrears on preferred stock caused exceptioaal activity in At%u^! 
especially in common, and during the closing months of the year (1899). Also ihm 
were heavy purchases by the Rockefeller interests late in October and early in Novem¬ 
ber. The next news"was that the plans for settling with preferred stockholdirs h^ 
been abandoned, and thereupon occurred declines and heavy selling. The Decem¬ 
ber, 1899, panic also weakened the stock. 

Only twice in 1900 did Leather common become exceptionally active—the dtst 


early in January, on news of the purchase of the old Shaw tanneries from a fo^^ 
erly competing company, and the second in November, when the whole s)^ 
market showed unparalleled activity Subsequent, to Mr. McKinley’s r^lectt^' 
The sag in price during the midsumtoet of 1900 iSaa.due to the usuaf depretila^. 
infiuence of uncertainties pending a poUti^ Mtnpi^. • ^ 

Periods of special speculation in the sBsi^'pi the’ ^ Oom^i^ i 

occurred in November, 190$, And in Apidl,'{^^ny^:.l^l, the latfa» ’-:tiM haMy A ^ - 

ATnlfltncwl tf-htaflv Itv tltA oAtlAm.] nrtiirlrir'^'Siwiltiilaitiili lil tlwttA ^' 


explained chiefly by the 
common stock did no^i^' 
ing tor, toe most pat^.^ 
greatly from Septem]^, iw 


er^ «totivl^)|fpg^M<m:at tikt timA 
p«atly ezcepi^i^^iO tlmeof the flnnyiit May>^ 
h^IS or iirice. of prsferwd* la 

hipichiDg 84i|i8l^iend>er, 1901. 
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AMERICAN MALTING (XMiIPANt. 

[Incorporated in New Jersey, September, 1897; to consolidate about 20 malting properties. Author- 

lxi‘d stock, tl.*),000,000 of common and Sl'^OOO.OOO of preferred; actually Issued, 814,^,000 of common 

and 814,440,000 of the latter.] 

Duriiyj the year 1898 American Malting was relatively steady, with small sales, 
save in August, when there was an upward spurt of some 10 points in preferred and 
about the same in common, accomiianied by exceptional sales. At this time the 
prospect of a cessation of hostilities with Spain had created buoyancy on, the Stock 
Exchange and loosened money in all directions, which sought inve.stment. Hence 
“there was large buying for investment in the Graiyers, the Vanderbilts, and 
industrial issues,particularly rubber preferred and American Malting, common and 
preferred.” 

The lirief advance scored by American Malting toward the close of January, 1899, 
and unusual activity wore attributable to the curious outburst of speculation accom- 
fMUiying an insatiable demand for securities as investments which occurred then. 
The volume of business on the Stock Exchange then exceeded all precedents. 

After this January burst of activity at strong prices Ameriian Malting began to 
weaken, and with the lieginning of May a steady decline set in, lasting until July, 
1900, when common sold at 3J and preferred at 20. This was the result of iiremoni- 
tory rumors and suspicions, followeil later by the revelation of a very bad state of 
the company’s finances. In their report, on March 0,1900, the committee appointed 
the year previously to overhaul thoroughly the company’s affairs brought out such 
facts as these: That the company had gone on declaring dividends upon preferred 
stock when these had not been actualiy earned; that it had drawn upon working 
capital to effect purchases of more plants and for other illegitimate purposes until it 
had been cut half in Iwo, and that it had bungled its business dealings in other ways, 
so that, in consequence, it would not be able to pay any dividends at ail for at least 
8 months (i. e., practically till near the close of 1900). 

The slight recovery seen toward the end of 1900 was due to anticipations of a 
dividend under the better management and to the generally buoyant active condi¬ 
tion of the market at that time, subsequent to McKinley’s reelection at the polls in 
November. 

The stocks of this company have increased in value since June, 1900, the common 
stock rising from about 4 to a maximmn of 8 in May, 1901, and remaining nearly at 
the same figures since, while the preferred stock rose from 20 to 30. Except during 
one week of May, 1901, the amount of speculation in these stocks has been compara¬ 
tively small. 

AMERICAN LINSlilED COMPANY. 

[Formerly National Linseed Oil Company. Authorized stock. 816,760,000 each of common and pre¬ 
ferred, all outstanding; also 86,000,000 of bonds.] 

The National Linseed Oil Company’s stock had been quoted on the Exchange only 
2 or 3 months, when in June, 1898, a decline set in, lasting until the^end of Septem¬ 
ber and causin|f a toes, of over 18 points. The price then stood at iess than |4 per 
share. This by a critical condition of the company’s financial affairs, 

which bad be^i^ng from bad to worse for some time. 

In October, hd^ever, rumors of a reorganization began to send the stock up, and 
by the close of the year it had gained some 7 points net. The first week in Decem¬ 
ber shows u spurt upward of over 12 points, accompanied by sales of 41,720 shares. 
This is explained by news from Chiqm that the new American Linseed Oil Com¬ 
pany was to take over the National Li&^, and that it bad lyi^ons on ali the plants 

While reorganization was in proces^ lihseed’dli^jls little,heard of on 
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the Stock Exchange, but the shares of the new American IJnseeil Company came 
into more prominence by the end of July, and Imth preferred and common show 
considerable transactions in August and again in December of 1899. In the former 
month this stock was being fretdy dealt with in Chicago, and the company’s earnings 
were reported large. News of this came to New York and caused increased activity 
there. In December re()orts came that the company was negotiating for the pur¬ 
chase of an important competing concern; also that the company’s earnings were 
turning out to l)c excellent. Consequently while the panics of that month caused 
.some fluctuation iu this stock, yet it suffered comparativedy little. 

The strength and activity of Linseed Cil during the first few mejnths of 1900 were 
due to the information that in addition to paying the 7 i>er cent dividend on pre¬ 
ferred the company had earned alamt $2,000,0tK) suriclus, out of which many Ijelieved 
a dividend on common would sesjn lie deedared. It suffered remarkably little from 
the depression which affected nearly all industrials during the middle of 1900, and 
with the great burst of sjieculativc! activity and inve.stment buying alxcnt election time 
and thereafter American I.insecxl Oil Iwcaiue cixceedingly active at strong prices. 

But in Novemtwr, and esj)ecially Deciember, 1900, there was decline, and large 
.sales accomi)anied it, “>So far as can be trace<l, the causes were simple. One of 
them was the fre(! .selling, direrted with particular insistence against the industrials, 
apparently undertaken by an organized group of operators for a decline. Another 
cause was the fact that most of the commission-house business consisted of liquida¬ 
tion. X third was the lack of any outside <lemand to absorb traders’ offerings.” 
Tbei'e came the news that the directors had passed the (quarterly dividend due on 
preferred in order to apply the surplus funds in hand to the payment of obligations 
incurred in purchasing flaxsee<l in great (luantity. This news caused a sharp drop 
in Linseisl Oil in Dw'eml)or. and free selling. 

There was a very marked increase in the sales of the stocks of the American 
I.in.sced Company and in their prices during April and May, 1901. large purchases 
of the stocks were made by John D. Kockcfeller and his as.so<'iates, and a change in 
the control of the company was brought about. Alx)ut the same time a movement 
for the consolidation of this company with the Union I.ead and Oil Company was on 
foot and contributed largely to the aidivity. Although a consolidation was not 
effected, it was announced that a harmonious arrangement ls?tween the two had 
been brought about, and a temporary drop in the price at the close of May was fol¬ 
lowed by a rapid advance. The common stocks, which had stooil at less than 10 at 
the beginning of 1901, ro.se to SO in July, while the preferreil stocks rose from S5 to 
0.5. A very sharp fall in the prices of lx)th kinds of stocks appears in September, 
1901. This w'as due to a most unfavorable report presented at the annual meeting, 
showing that of the $5,000,000 cash working capital provided at the organization in 
December, 1898, only $2,947,045 remained. It was stated that a loss for the first 
year was balanced by increasing the inventory value of the plants. 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY. 

(Incorporated In New Jersey In November, 1898; acquired stlvebplatlng pn>pcrtiCB controlling over 

TO ptw cent of the output In the United States; also has a large sterling silver output. Common 

HbK'k, $9,944,700 outstanding, and $5,107,1)00 preferred,] 

This is relatively quite an insignifleaht company, itntU altboogh upon its flrst 
introduction 'upon the Stock Exchange it was heavily dealt Ip by a speculative 
Jiool, it was soon dropped and fell out of notice. Its stock thenideclined with few 
interruptions till the' close of 1900, and became almost dead on tile market, presum¬ 
ably owing to its failure to make any dividends, since none were paid throughout the 
period under review—1899-1900. 

There were no sales of the preferred stocks of the International Silver (Jimpany 
on the New York market until May, 1901, when some few' wore made, while in other 



prioei were bid end twked ^ttlbot iactdei ^Iwiaectioiie The bleolc veitlc4: 
liiiei in the duwnun repreeent accordingly the ealei of ccanmon stock, and hot, as in 
most of the other diagramg, those of preferred. There has been somewhat more 
dealing in the stocks of this company daring the past year than for some time pie- 
idoos, but it is not an important feature of the market. The price of common stock 
lias remained almost constantly below 10. 

ONION BAG AND PAPER COMPANV. 

Isoorporated ln.Nsw Janay, February 27,1899! a oonsolldatloQ of over 90 per cent of the paper.bas 
bbslaeas of the oauntry; ttook, (18,000,000 of common and (11,000,000 of 7 per cent accnmulatlve 
preferred, all outetandl'ng.] , , 

This company’s stock appeared on the Stock Exchange in March, 1899, at a time 
when the markSt was extremely confident and buoyant, with tremendous activity, 
especially in the industrial group.' Union Bag and Paper stock was received well 
and figured at good prio^ 

nirottghout its career, during 1899 and 1900, the company continued to pay r^ular 
quarterly dividends on preferred and to accumulate a surplus besides, though noth- 
iiig was paid on common, the directors deciding to lay up a strong reserve fund first. 
Common therefore declined almost continuously as quarter after quarter passed 
without any dividend, the only interruptions being those where advances were 
manipi^ted by cliques on rumors of a dividend for common. 

IVith regard to the ups .and downs of Union Bag and Paper stock, it seemed to fol¬ 
low the fortimes of the industrials as a general group, subject to the larger forces act- 
V ihg within and upon that group, since there was never any special news concerning 
this company that can be found among the stock market reports; The fluctuations 
of the preferred stock l|ne in the chart reflect pretty faithfully the average of the 
general vicissltudea of the industrial group during 1899-1900. 

The price of the common stock of the Union Bag and Paper Company rose quite 
marke^y in October and November, 1900, reaching 20. Thereafter it feU off, but 
remained at a somewhat higher general level than during the summer of 1900. The 
prefmred stock paralleled the course of the .common stocks, remaining at about 70 
throughout 1901. 

GLUCOSE SUGAR REFINING COMPANY. 

; pnooipontad In ttew Jersey, August 3,1897; authorized stock, (28,000,000of common, entitled to 7 per 
centdivMeiidsaftertbe(14,00a,0QPpreferred has received 7 percent, and thereafternllextraproflts 
to be equally divided between common and preferred. The total stock outstanding Is (37,866,000. 
Flnt quoted on the New Fork Stock Bxchange in December, 1898.] 

•Oitthe first appearance of this stock on the market in December, 18^8, and during 
the eaiy months of 1899, especially in March, there was unusual trading in its 
tha^ .due fp the remarkable activity of that period, when the industrial prosperity 
'^.thdcounlty was very great, speculation livetyi and the public demaifil for stocks was 
t^but iDMtiable. Theip were no developments peculiar to Glucose Sugar Refining 
Iftoj^httUs'time. 

lg99«,k, notiqeablc decline was caused by an adverse decision of the 
iilSlIpte mitiqnne. c^rt, to thsRthb comptmy’s o^qnohtite Peoria refinery 

imilUlgai under the imtkri^'htw,'and.eQnld Qofbeheld v«did. Under this setback 
ic(^|d8q0tiiec^p(utyfssti>^Nmti«b^'AeciBit’ely. - 

' -.ifapopghojyt 1900 the compwi]||paid dividends at the rate of 7 per cent on preferred 
11 ^ 4 tyhb on common reghlarly, and was generdly tn a sofind,,condition. The 
qf: Glucose Sugar stbdi r/tin therefore ody such If reflected general 
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/ ^wjer the influence of the general speculative movement of the spring of 1901, 
to price of common stock of ^e Glucose Sugar defining Company rose as high as 
j|» in May and June. Thereafter it fell off somewhat, while in the beginning of 
Dctober a sudden decline of more than 10 points took place. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 

(Incorpeiated January 81,1898; took over by purchase 25 per cent of all the pulp and paper mills In the 
Viiited States, producing from 75 to 90 per cent of all newspaper manufactured east of Chicago, 

- stock outstanding, 822,406,700 of preferred and 817,442,800 of common; bonds, 813,067,500.] 

Throughout its career this company has paid dividends upon preferred stock regu¬ 
larly, and also on common except during a depression in its business which set in 
during 1899. It was apparently a well-managed industrial enterprise, ami quite free 
of any abnormal events in its own affairs such as might have tended to affect its 
stocks on the market. 

Hence the fluctuations in price and numtier of sales of International Paper stock 
were mainly those caused by forces and movements influemang the stock market gen¬ 
erally. But it is true that this stock was largely held by the Flower interests, and 
was at times affecteil syinimtheticaliy by events among the other Flower stocks. In 
jiarticular, for example, the death of ex-Governor Flower, in May, 1899, cauised a 
decline in International Paper stoirk, and free selling along with all those lines of 
stock held by Mr. Flower. Slight hits and downs in the paper trade also, of course, 
would explain some of the movements in this stfK;k. 

The stocks of this comjmny show no speiually significant movement during 1901. 
The common stock fluctuated between 20 and 28, while the preferred stock stood at 
between 70 and 80. The amount of dealing in stocks was moderate in view of the 
general strong speculative demand during the first few months of 1901. 

national blscuit company. 


[Organized early lu 1898: stock, 830,000,000 of conunon (829,286,000 outstanding) and 825,000,000 of pre¬ 
ferred, 7 per cent cumulatfre (823,825,100 outstanding).] 

This company has paid dividends regularly on preferred throughout, and algo on 
common at 4 per cent jier annum as soon as sufficient time had elapsed for a safe sur¬ 
plus to be accumulated. It required some time for the company to establish a repu¬ 
tation for soundness, and hence for some 8 or 9 mouths its stock was more sensitive 
to various favorable oSunfavorable influences on the stock market than aftertvards, 
when it settled down to great relative steadiness in price and sales. Such a stock 
tended to gravitate largely into the hands of investom and stay' there, being thus 
removed from speculative manipulation. 

The large activity in National Biscuit shown lor November-December, 1898, and 
the next January, as on the other hand the comparative weakness in the spring Of 
1899, were simply reflections of the effects felt by all the industrial stocks owing to 
causes already frequently pointed out in other connections. Such has been, in : 
the case with National Biscuit throughout, and examination of the various sourcel 
of information reveals nothing of special interest in r^rd to the career of this stocks 
other than the above general facts. 

The steady prosperity of to companyis reflected in the gradual lncrwgeii]i,t|^ 
vafae of its stocky. The common stock ^ middle of , 1800 to 

the middle of 1901, and retoained praeri<M)^|:ti^biuiy toreaftOTv ]^^ 
ferred,-etock:lnMri8en;.to kbofire T" ' 

in tl^,^^^ini"iiD'anifeated«'' ■' 
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WESTEjRN UNION tELEGRAPH. 

There were no movements connected with this stock not due to general outside 
causes until February, 1892, when sharp advances, with exceptional activity, took 
place on the final subsidence of all immediate fears as to the establishment of Gov¬ 
ernment telegraphs. With good business and considerable buying for investment 
the stock continued to advance till September, wheh a downward movement ensued 
uix)n news that the directors had voted an increase of stock to $100,000,000, without 
vouchsafing any information as to how the increase was to l)e appiied. Then in 
NovembeV the Gould sto<'ks, inclusive of Western Union, all suffered decline on the 
illness and death of Mr. Jay Gould, especially si^ bear raids were made on the 
strength of that event. Reports in December, on the other hand, that certain large 
banking interests went seeking control of the stock sent its price up. 

In January, 1893, the stock became a feature on the market for a time, owing to the 
execution of orders, it was said, by institutions prohibited by law from buying any 
stock that sells lielow' par. For the rest of the year the only occurrences connected 
with Western Union shs-k not due to general conditions were an advance in October- 
November, with large sales, due to large buying by investors as well ns by a pool, 
followed quickly by a bnsak on the execution of stop orders for account of those who 
had been following the pool. The stock also yielded again in December to heavy 
bear attacks. 

Nothing conspicuously important then took place in Western Union until Noveiu- 
ber-December, 1895, when a decline and heavy selling ocwirrcd, partly l)ecans(^ of 
generally depressing influences just then, but largely because of a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, which held that the Union I’acific; road had no right 
to make a lease giving the Western Union a monopoly along its lines. Some recov¬ 
ery followed in Decemt)er, however, on the news of increased earnings ami the pay¬ 
ment of the usual quarterly dividend. 

In 1896 Western Union yielded to the depressing influences of election uncertain¬ 
ties, and rallied again as the result of the campaign lascame assured. 

In 1897 the stock was severely affected by the Unite<l States Supreme Court 
decision on the long-standing Trans-MisSouri Ifrt'ght Association lasc, to the effect 
that the antitrust law applies to railroa<i8 as well as other exmeeras. Startled by 
this, the stock market weakened and there was much disorderly speculation. A 
contest for controi l)etween George J. Gould and Russell Sage, who had fallen out 
over some matter, explains a sudden rise and great activity in Western Union stock 
in May, 1897. During the remainder of the year Western Union advanced on gen¬ 
eral prosperity till September, when some natural reaction from boom prices took 
place, leaving the stock quiet thereafter! 

During the years 1898, 1899, and 1900 Western Union was pretty ciosely held, and 
its fluctuations in price were for the most part simply in response to general forces 
influencing the stock market, nothing occurring requiring explanation of an instruct¬ 
ive nature. ■> 

The general speculative fever at the beginning of 1901 considerably increased the 
sales of the shares of the Western Union Company, whiie the price went up to a 
maximum of 100 just prior to the crash in May. Since that time the stock has 
ranged between 90 and 96 for the most part, and speculation has been moderate. 

SECURITIES OF BAIEBOAO COMPANIES. 

NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 

The itethi^'^riouB decline of over 10 points in this stock during the last half of 
18<)0> ^iiiL; 4a^iderable selling especially in November, was partly due to general 
egjit^ '^'more particularly to the strike on this company’s lines, which cost it so 
as to raise doubts whether the next usual dividend wguid be paid. 





















































































The advance of some 20 points in the latter half of 1891 was baseil on heavy grain 
traffic earnings, brought about by a great scarcity in cereals abroad, while a very 
laige crop was produced in this country. An extra dividend was declared at the 
close of the year. 

In January, 1892, the sto<!k declined somewhat on nows of a serious accident on 
the road, but in Slarch it scored an advance on rumors of a combination with the 
New England Railroad. 

The movements for 1893 depicted on the chart were almost wholly due to the 
adverse conditions of that year generally. 

It is to l)e noted that from the middle of 1893 till past the middle of 1897, a jieriod 
of over four years. New York Central stock did not fluctuate over 5 iwints up or 
down from par, save in 1896, under the depression |)ending the issue of the Presiden¬ 
tial campaign of that year. 

In March, 1897, the remarkable suci'ess of the Igike Shore in refunding }!50,0(K1,()00 
of Ismils at lower interest rates strengthened railroad Bto<!ks, and New York Central 
is seen to have iwlvanced some G or 8 points. Again in November and Receinlwr, 
1897, it advanced rapidly in view of favorable progress by the company in refund¬ 
ing, and of the generally prosperous conditions of the time, reflected in increased 
railroad earnings. 

The upward jump of 12 points in .lannary, 1898, a<'Companied by enonnous trail¬ 
ing, was caused by reports of the approaching allianci' with the I.*ke Shore system, 
which would secure good western connections and outlets. This alliance was per¬ 
fected gradually by exchange of securities. 

Again, in the first quarter of ISifi), there was tremendous trading in New York 
Centrai, and a striking advance in price, due to the remarkahly prospermis condi¬ 
tions evervwhere and to an insatiable public demand for good investment securities. 
In December, 1899, a loss of 9 points took place under the temporary [>auic of that 
month. 

In 1900 the usual sag in price appeared iiending the outcome of the national elec¬ 
tions, but it was followed by heavy gains and great activity immediately thereafter. 

Tlie iuflueui'c of the general speculative movement in railroad stocks during the 
early part of 1901 was shown to some extent in the New York Central stock, the 
trading in it during April especially being larger than it had lieen for years before. 
The jirice rose from about bSO in October. 1900, to a maximum of 164 just prior to 
the h-mporary collapse of the second week in May. It rapidly recovered after the 
May decline, and reached a still higher jwint in June, after which time it fell 
slightly, but remained at practically the same level with relatively slight dealing. 

LAKE SHORE AND MICHIOAN SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 

In 189<1 three penods of unusual trailing in this stock occurred, which are to be 
explained as follows: In May there was an advance, due to general buoyancy of the 
market, but especially to heavy buying in London; in Augtist, on the other hand, 
there was a decline with free selling, arising from the depression in ah Vanderbilt 
stocks on the occurrence of the strike on New York Central lines, as well as from 
general anxiety over financial difficulties' in the Argentine Republic; finally, ih 
November came the famous embarrassment of the Baring Brothers in London, , 
which unsettled the market greatly, and also disturbing rumors that New .York 
Central would pass its next dividend, all of which affected Lake Shore stocks unfa¬ 
vorably along with others. But on the unexpected declaration by this company of 
4 per cent instead of 3 per cent semiannual dividend in December the stock jumped 
up sharply and was very active for about two weeks. 

The exceptional activity in February, 1891, with advancing price, was based on , 
good earnings, as also was that of August to October, when the fine grain crop fur¬ 
nished heavy traffic. 
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The remarkable trading in this stock March, 1892, with an advance of some 
16 points, took place on reports that Mr^^anderbllt had been elected president of 
the New England Railroad, together with nhmerous rumors of consolidations, whici 
greatly exdted the railway stock market.There were also reports of a stock divi¬ 
dend to be issued, representing betterments eflected during several years previous. 

Lake Shore stock shows the usual fluctuations for 1893, due to general conditions. 

It is notabie that from 1894 to 1900, inclusive, the average tendency of this stock 
was upward, and that the holders seem to have sold little, since weekly sales never 
reached J0,000 shares throughout the period. 

In the second quarter of 1895 a marked advance took place on expectation of bene¬ 
fit from the agreement among the trunk lines, while at the close of the same year 
there was a temporary decline, caused by the VenezuSlan message and fears of imme¬ 
diate war with Great Britain. 

As usual, in 1896 some decline occurred during the Prraidential campaign. 

Early in 1897 came a demand for I.ake Shore stock, aiong with ali the Vanderbilts, 
yet very little comparatively was offered for sale, and hence a sharp advance took 
place. This demand arose chiefly onnews pf the successful negotiation of $50,000,000 
bonds at lower interest. 

In January, 1898, the advance was caused by the rumors of combination with New 
York Central, already mentioned under the latter heading. Toward the close of tliis 
year Lake Shore scored rapid advances, partly owing to the great general prosperity 
and heavy investment demand, but also, it was said, to the fact the Vanderbilt inter¬ 
ests just then endeavored to get firmer control of the road, so as to avoid friction with 
the minority stockholders. 

In 1899 and 1900 the stock was closely held and did not figure prominently on 
the market. Such fluctuations as did occur w’ere due to causes already pointed out 
under “New York Central Railroad.” 

The speculative movement and that toward railway consolidation, which was so 
marked during 1901, affected matejially the, values of tho stock even of this company, 
although the trading in it continued to be, as before, exceedingly small. The appar¬ 
ent diflerence between the highest and lowest prices is due primarily to the fact that 
offers were made only at the higher and bids only at the lower, with pratdically no 
transactions. The price demanded for Lake Shore stock rose to no less than 300 in 
October, 1901. 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

A general survey of the career of Delaware, I^ackawanna and Western stocks on the 
market from 1891 to 1900, inclusive,<elicitS'the broad fact tjiat this stock was nearly 
always influenced in its fluctuations by qne or another or some combination of 
three different classes of forces: (1) By tlm price of coal directly, or indirectly by 
whatever tended to influence coal prices—e. g., astrike of miners; (2) by the action 
of State governfnents, real or threatened, hostile to the “ coal combines ’ ’ for the con¬ 
trol of coal prices; and (3) by general external conditions affecting the stock market, 
such as the political campaign in 1896, etet 

In January, 1891, very cold weather im]^ved the coal trade, and hence there wat 
a rise in Delimhn, Lackawanna and Western stock and increased activity on the 
market, r; 

In the same year this stoeW^ declined some points when the Interstate 

ComipC^'C^mission decided thd Coxe case against Lehigh Valley Railroad, hold- 
lagWM rates on anthracite coal exeiessive. 

AjaUM&pNovember, 1891, there was a decline bn.rnmors of dissensions among th< 

cod^ln^ieeandabadoondifipKin QMi tieel t^ade. ^ ^ 

Early in 1892, mainly in February, the railroad stock market was feverish anc 
wide fluctuations occurred on reports thaf the Delaware and Hudson Railroad wa 
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about to\flUl into tne uanda ofbM c^ the loadbi^ companies, it being said :thai the 
New York Centtal, the ^e, the Pennfylvanla. and the Beading, each ahd all 
wanted it. Consequently Delaware and Hudson Jumped up rapidly, and Delaware, 
tackawanna and Western also, in sympathy with it. 

But some sharp fluctuations and increased sales took place during Mareh-Aprll, ' 
1892, on constant rumors that the State authorities ot New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
were going to proceed against the ‘ ‘ coal combine ’ ’ among the railroads. 

The fall of coal prices in 1893, besides the generally depressing conditions, caused 
Delaware and Lackawanna to decline sharply and sell very freely. 

From 1894 to 1898, inclusive, no exceptional sales of Delaware and Lackawanna 
stock took place, and its fluctuations, at no time abnormally great, were mostly due 
to general external conditions. In July, 1896, in addition to the uncertain political 
situation, the stock was depressed under a bear raid based on news of Mr. Vander¬ 
bilt’s illness. 

With the remarkable development of prosperity in 1898-1900, especially in the 
iron and steel business, which brought on a groat demand for coal, Delaware and 
Lackawanna stock made great advances. There were extraordinarily good earnings 
in the fall of 1899, and prospects that the road would be able to “enforce slightly 
higher transportation charges.” The December imnic caused a temporary set-back, 
soon recovered, and throughout 1900 and 1901 the stock was closely held at steady 
prices. 

CHICAGO AND NOETHWESTERN RAILROAD. 


The stock of this road made advances, and was largely bought in August^ptember 
of 1891, owing to the largo earnings based on heavy grain traffic, thnnipg aii 
exceptionally good crop year. Naturally there was much prosperity in theWMSle 
and Northwestern States, following this crop; hence in 1892 Chicago and ISdSm 
western stock continued to rise on stimulating reports of earnings. '' " * 

In 1893 this stock suffered depression and occasional heavy selling, along with 
other stocks, owing to the adverse conditions generally of that season. v,, . , 

After settling down to a lower level of prices, Chicago and Northwestern remaihM' 
quiet and tolerably steady till the close of 1894, at which time little hope of imptol^C 
ment appeared. The Western crops were poor. The Chicago, Milwaukee and St, 
Paul road declared reduced dividends and railroad earnings among the “Granger*’: 
roads generally showed discouraging results. Hence liberal selling and serioua 
declines in all their stocks. 

But the low prices attracted European buyers, whose absorption of Chicago and 
Northwestern stocks, among those of other Grangers, caused the price to recover 
somewhat in December, 1894. 

The extraordinary sales seen on the chart for Febraary, 189,5, took place in spite 
of an otherwise quiet, restricted market. This was the result of a vigorous bear wdd 
on this stock esiiecially, based on a recent very poor statement of traffic conditions 
and earnings. But things soon improved, and by May, 1895, prices advanced On 
large European buying and a hopeful crop outlook. 

The depression during July-September, 1896, was due to the political camiMtigh., 
In the case of Chicago and Northw^tern, however, a fall hi freight rates weei 
Chicago, due to competition, also aggravated the dtnation Just then and weakeWl^- 
the stock considerably. I, 

As the Spring of 1897 advanced, a hoiteiut promte of good crops, a,poli^cal '.!(^ 
look deemed flivorable by investors, and otbeir ^enemUy favorable conditions itre^m 
ened the Granger stocks; but Chicago andvNprttktre^rn was still further stiimola^ 
in price by the,announcement that tite coiit^[i|hjt^«w^ing to foMW’ the 
in refunding its bonds at a lowei’ interest iaie» | 

From 1897 till flie close ofT900 there aas alm^I^S^ ._2i¥^. adVani». 4.h* 
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serioua depression occurring during that period being in 1900, pending the result < 
the national elections. As regards sales, these were very large in February, 189i 
on advancing prices caused by prosperous traffic conditions and successful refundir. 
of l)onds. Again, hesivy selling and buying occurred in March, 1899, caused by th 
remarkable demand for investment securities early in that year—an economic ph< 
noinenon already alluded to several times. ^ 

The striking advance scored in Septemlwr, 1899, was due to reports of an allianc 
lad,ween the Cliicatgo and Northwestern and the St. Paul and Omaha. 

Tlnagrt-at sjoculative movement in railroad shares during April and May, 190 
affected the Chicago and Northwestern less than some of the other Northwestei 
railroatls. The aggregate s|a-(mlation in share* was not greater during these tv. 
months than in many other i>eriods of corresponding length. The price* of stock 
both ciflnmon and preferred, however, was forced up rapidly. Common stoc^ 
which had stood at about 170 in June, rose to a maximum of nearly 210. The nia; 
imum price of preferred stock reached 295. There has been some reaction since Ma; 
but the price has been held fairly steady at a i>oint much higher than heretofore. 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

Not until the severe deiire-ssion experienced everywhere in 1893 did Baltimore ai: 
Ohio shxik show any movement suffii’iently striking to call for sijccial explanatio: 
It was quite closely held, and its fluctuations were nothing abnormal. Just as tl 
road began to recover slowly from the adverse conditions prevailing in 1893, the 
(tame on the great bituminous coal miners’ strike, lasting from April till June, 1811 
The heavy falling off in transportation of <toal, coke, iron, and hnnher in consequen, 
of the strike caused a drop of 21 per cent in the (tompany’s liusincss for that yci: 
Hardly had'tho stock tregun to rally when disappointing crop reports again depn'sst 
its price. By the chjse of 1894 it stood lower even than at any time in 1893. 

After some recovery in 1895, based on better croj* and traffic reports, there set 
a rapid and almost uninterrupted decline till the Baltimore and Ohio stock sold 
17J in March, 1896. While "this great weakening may have lx>en partly due to tl 
generally depressing (conditions occurring late in 1895, yet there were persiste 
reports of irregularity in the company’s hookkeepmg, of a p(jssihle default in pa 
ment of interest on Imnds, and other disquieting rumors. Finally it btxaune prf 
tically certain that the road Avas in a I>ad way, and early in 1896 the stock I 
heavily. On February 26, 1896, tho njad went into receiver’s hands and its sto 
dropped to the lowest level in its career since ]8tK). 

From this time till September, 1898, while the road was in rexceiver’s hands a; 
undergoing a slow reorganization,’the st(x:k fluctuat(!d between 10 and 20, exceedi 
20 only once or twice by a slight margin. But in SeptemU-r, 1898, news came o 
that J.'J. Hill was going to laccome a heavy stockholder along with a syndicate 
leading men who would do their utmost to put the road in thorough good ord 
again. To this report the stock responded instantly and advanced rajiidly, with f< 
arrests till the end of the year, closing at 701. "’ith thoVu’chase of all the hoi 
ings of Johns Hopkins University and others, thus removing ali obstacles to comph 
reorganization at the beginning of 1899, Baltimore and Ohio securities continued 
rise. The excellent business outlook generally and fine reports of railway earnir 
during this period also helped the recovery very materially. 

During 1899 Baltimore and Ohio stock did not fluctuate very greatly, and su 
variations as did occur were chiefly In response to general conditions, except as 
the remarkable upward spurt and enormous trading just before the December par 
This surprising stir was caused by very circumstantial reports, widely believed, tl 
an alliance between the Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, and the New Yc 
Central was being effected. 

Hardly had the excitement subsided’on learning the falsity of these reports wl 
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the stock-market jianic of December 18 came on, and the stock declined sharply 
under heavy liquidation sales. 

In 1900 Baltimore and Ohio advanced to a higher point, and was more active at 
times than for six years previously. This fact was based on generally prosperous 
traffic conditions at bottom, stimulated, however, by a steady investment demand 
and some degree, of speculative manipulation, as well as to reports of combination 
of interests between the Baltimore and Ohio and the Pennsylvania. The weakening 
observed on the chart for May-June, 1900, was mainly due to the sliutting down 
of the American Steel and Wire and Federal Steel mills, which tended to injure the 
road’s transportation business, (leneral prosperity and the heavy demand for 
investment advanced the stek again, however, during the latter months of 1900. 

The stocks of the Baltimore and Ohio continued to rise steadily from September,, 
1900, to the middle of 1901. This increase was due in part to the gtmeral rise in the 
value of railroad sisairitics and the great amount of investment in them, but was 
doulitless aided by the progress of the movement for community of interest Imtween 
the Baltimore ami Ohio and the Pennsylvania Railroad. The culmination of this 
movement was shown in the election of Mr. lajree as president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio. The tremendous sjieculative boom in railroad securities during April and the 
(■arly part of May is conspicuous on the chart, the price of Baltimore and Ohio shares 
rising more than 20 [loints within a few weeks. It will l)e seen that the lowest 
price of the common stock of this company in September, 1900, was only 66, while 
the maximum i>ricc in May, 1901, was 114. The effect of the temporary paniir 
following the Northern Pacific comer in May is seen consi)icuon8ly in this stock. 
Tliere was also a marked decline during .Tune and July witii some recovery in Sep- 
teinlier. The preferred .stock has risen somewhat more gradually than the com-' 
mon stock. The trading in shares of this railroad has been less during 1901 than 
during 1900, probably largely because of the holding of stocks by the large buyers 
who had secured control of the company. 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

The somewhat increased activity in Illinois Central, accompanying a sharp advance 
in December, 1891, was due to the heavy corn and wheat crop of that year, which 
suppliwl the railroads of the Middle AVest with enormous traffic. The advance in 
reality began as early as August, because by that time the corn crop had become 
assured. 

In Decemlier, 1892, a sudden upward flintuation is shown on the chart, and in a 
week there were sales aggregating 48,784 shares, an exceptional number for this 
road. This was caused by the report that the United States Supreme Court would 
at last give judgment on an important lake-shore-front case in which the Illinois 
Central was interested. 

The rather serious decline in prices about the middle of 1893 arose from the panic 
conditions of that period, which affected all stocks. 

The important advance scored by Illinois Central in 1895 from March till Septem¬ 
ber was base<l on increasingly prosperous railroad conditions, good crop prospects, 
and to a very considerable extent upon the increasing foreign demand for our rail¬ 
way securities. In March the directors paid a 3J per cent dividend and gave out 
a very hopeful report. 

The decline which subsequently set in (September, 1895) and lasted till August, 
1896, was almost purely a result of the generally bad financial outlook in the country, 
this having come to overehadow all such factors as earnings, crop rcjmrts, etc. 

As the prospective result of the 1896 elections became sufficiently evident an 
upward turn took place, and with reviving confidence of investors there came more 
active business conditions in 1897, heavy buying of stocks for foreign account, and a 
bright outlook for railroad business generally. Hence large net gains appear in tha 
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crop by Anguat, lllfaoia Centrel advances at that time, with mark 

activity in salea, as shown on the chart for= August and September, 1897. 

The Spanish-American war in the firet h«lf of 1898 weakened prices; but as bu 
ness was really excellent during, the year thtere was soon a marked recovery, begi 
ning at the time of news of the naval victoyy .ak Manila and 
interruptions, throughout the year. In Jul^' a cmispicuous 
Illinois Central took place on rumors of an ej^ dividenc 
was afuijher temporary movement upward 1^ new8.'tljBt Bv 
been increased. m « 

After some inflation of price in January, due to tne enormous spoculati 
outburst at that time, Illinois Central settled down at a strong level of prices, whii 
was mafntained steadily till July, 1900. At that time a sharp advance took place ( 
reports of an increased dividend, based on unusual prosperity that year (1900). j 
the year 1900 drew to a close the stock Continued to advance rapidly, with mu( 
activity on the market as a consequence. This remarkable movement arose part 
from the really immense business prosperity of that period and partly from the shai 
speculative demand that appeared on the eve of the national elections, and reacln 
unprecedented volume during the weeks immediately after the election. 

The rapid increase in the price of the stock of the Illinois Central continued uni 
the temporary crash in May, 1901. The total advance from June, 1900, to the latt( 
date was about 40 points. In this regard the course of the Illinois Central shan 
mmply parallels that of the other leading railroad stocks. The rapidity with whic 
this stock recovered after the fall of May is noteworthy, a maximum of 154, seven 
points above the maximum of May, being reached in July. After this, boweve 
there was a gradual decline. The dealing in the shares of this company during tl 
speculative period of 1900 and 1901 was not nearly so great as that in the shares ( 
companies more directly concerned in the community of interest movement. 

PENNSYLVANIA flAILEOAD. 

The rise in price and unusual sales of Pennsylvania stock in February, 1898, wet 
based on reports of excellent earnings and the success of various refunding schemes 
which at that time added much to the strength of nearly all principal railway stocks 
Immediately following this, however, the prices declined temporarily under the wa 
e(»re. . 

In January, 1899, everything seemed to combine in favor of extraordinary activit; 
tod high pricw in railroad securities, there being heavy traffic, wonderful busines 
prosperity, to enomous amount o! capital seeking investment, and unparallelw 
buoyancy on the stock market. Hence the surprising advance scored by Pennsyl 
vania stock in that month, accompanied by tremendous sales, the activity contiuuin; 
through Febnipry and March with little abatement, in spite of some reaction ii 
pti^ from the Jannaiy boom. , 

The drop of several points in May was due apparently to some exhaustion of tin 
unusual forces preceding,, aided by certain adverse events outside the railway stocks 
Conuneniting on it in the second week of May, the Commercial and Financial Chron 
icle, however, remarks: "The course of business this week ap the Stock Exchangi 
'Illustrates how, under certain conditions«i the stock market can be made to yield fi 
oiaQipiriarion. With practically nochange in the general situation, with only a brie 
tod.jl^ited rise in mimey rates, and nothi)% of any importance to cause a change it 
tflllfeej the stock nSarket hto yat suffered a rather severe decline.” v 
,i<|l^'px:q^tional sales is J^e-July, 1^, were due partly to the distrust ther 
to industriais, whkh caoted th^^^ to turn rather to standard railwa; 
1^01^, tod partly to rttoon of. to, aUttuioe petween the Pennsylvania and the New 
Turk Oentral railway sySteSts. There werd again pnusua) sales, with an upward 
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flactuation in price, early in De«^lie>, caiwrid b^'^portt of a tinlbn of initeiv^ 
between the Baltimore and Ohio and the Pennsylvania rmula 

The advance of some 12 points gained daring the first foor months of 1900, accom¬ 
panied by extraordinary sales in March and April especially, was attribntable to 
nothing else than the tremendoas demand for good securities at that time, with a 
particularly large tendency to ask for Pennsylvania stock on the strength of the 
known prosperity of the road, the trafiic on its lines being very heavy and earnings 
exceptionally great. 

The loosening of an immense amount of capital after election uncertainties were 
settled, the marvelous prosperity then existing in every direction, and the buoyant 
speculative activity, all combine to explain the renewed period of advancing prices 
and remarkable sales shown on the chart for November, 1900. The Pennsylvania 
lines enjoyed a full share of the good times characteristic of that year and furnished 
a sound basis for public confidence in its stocks and the great demand therefor. 

The price of the stock of this company continued to advance rapidly, in harmony 
with the general boom in railroad sec’uritiea, until the end of April, 1901, when a 
maximum of more than 160 was reached. The dealing in the shares during this 
period was considerable, especially at particular times when rumors of the progress 
of the movement for community of interest with the Baltimore and Ohio and other 
railroads were made public. There was heavy trading in stocks of this company 
during the first two weeks in May, as in those of practically all railroads. The desire 
to realize, after the overspeculation and advance in price had resulted in a temporary 
collai)8e, led to veiy large sales during the second week of May. The decrease in 
the price of this stock during July was probably partly due to the increase in the 
capitalization of the railroad, by the addition of 150,600,800 of stock. 

THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS. 

Especialiy interesting are the four diagrams representing the movement of the 
stocks of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, and 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroads during the past three years. These roads 
were especially influenced by the great speculative movement of 1901, and by the 
“community of interest” policy. It has already been noticed in connection with 
the charts regarding other raiiroads that even the more stable stocks of such EastCTn 
roads as the Pennsylvania and the New York Central were subject to increased spec¬ 
ulation during this period, and thattheirpricas increased materially until thereaction 
of May, 1901. The movements in the Western stocks are much more noteworthy. The 
greater amount of the transactions in them during most of the time covered by the 
charts, as compared with the Eastern railroads, is probably due in part to the fact, 
that, because the earning power of some of the Western nulroads has been moto 
imcertain, their stocks have been held to a loss degree as permanent investments. 
The enormously increased transactions in the stocks of several of these comp^ea 
dnmg 1901 were also explained in part by the purchases of certain interests whfehi 
desir^ to secure control of the railroads, purchases which resulted ultimately, 
November, 1901, in the community of interest arrangement between the NoriieiTO;; 
Pacific, Great Northern, Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Chicago and Northweeten),,' 
and Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroads. ‘' 

The extremely rapid increase in prices of the stocks of the Union Pacific, Atchiapa^ i 
Northern Pacific, and Burlington companies during the latter part of 1900 and 190^f 
was probably due to three main causes: ,■ 5 

(1) The general prosperity of the country, the dedre for inyeatments, and th*> 

greatly increased spirit of speculation as regards all securities. ./V,! 

(2) The marked advance in the prosperity and soundnesBof manage^ntot 
Western railroads. The Atchison, Topeka and Bante Fe Hallroud was' ^umaaiaw^ 
about six years ago and placed on a much improved financial basis and nii<m miteh ' 
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more .efficient management. The general industrial prosperity of the West 
tributed to increase its earnings greatly. Somewhat similar had been the imp: 
ment in the conditions of the Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific for sei 
years prior to 1900, while the earnings of all three of these railroads during 
were especially large. 

(3) The third influence contributing to the great increase in the price of t 
stocks, especially of the Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, and Burlington, was 
combination movement. The general public belief that, by the establishment 
harmony of interests, greater earnings would be made possible led to a strong ih 
for fnvestment in the stocks of the various Western railroads concerned in the im 
ment. Moreover, the largo purchases of thc^reat financiers who wore endeavoi 
to secure control of tlie railroads for the purpose of establishing community of in 
est najurally had a powerful effect on the prices. This was, of course, most cons; 
nous in the case of the Northern Pacific. 

The combined effect of all these influences upon the amount of dealing in the si o^ 
of the railroads under consideration, as well as uimn their prices, is seen most str 
ingly in the diagrams. The dealing in the stocks of all of the companies was imtmM 
throughout the first three months of 1901, and rose to astounding ligures dnri 
April and May. The sales of Union Pacific common stock during the last wis'k 
April reached 1,419,390 shares, while in the first week of May the maximum ligi 
<if 1,980,528 shares was reacherl, equivalent to more than the entire stock issue of t 
company. Thesalesof .\tchi.«on stock during the first week of May reached 1,401,1 
shares, while those of Northern Pacific in the second week of Jlay were more tin 
600,000 shares. The dealing in Chicago, Burlington and Quincy stock was greate 
during March and the early part of April. After that time, a controlling interest; 
the railroacl having been setnireti by the Northern Pacific and (Ireat Northern, i 
stocks were largely withilrawn from the market. 

The increase in the prices of the stscurities of these Western railroarls during th 
boom which culminated in May, 1901, is quite as striking as the amount of spccnii; 
tion in them. The common-istock of the Union Pacific ro,sc from alxiut 50 at III 
beginning of 1900 to a maximum of 133 in May, 1901. Tiie increase from Seiitenils' 
to May was csiiecially rapid and steady. The common shares of the .Vtchison r().si 
from about 25 at the beginning of 1900 to 90 in May, 1901. The wonderful improve 
ment in the proa]>erity of this railroad had even more influence in this increase that 
the movement toward (ximbination. The stock of the Burlington has for years jws! 
stood at a high figure, but between I3epteraber, 1900, and April, 1901, it rose fmin 
a level of about 125 to very nearly 200. The movement of the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern to control thisfOatiddubtleas explains to-a considerable degree the 
rapid increase from February to April, 1901. 

The various influences already mentioned as afleetingall these railroads raised the 
price of the Stock of the Northern’Paclfld from about 50 in August-September, 1990, 
to.ittaiiir llO hi April, 1901. In May occurred perhaiw the most striking stock 
4ilia^iaction of recent years. The Northern Pacific and Great’^orthem interests hav- 
ifijlhecured control of the Burlington, the Union and Southern Pacific interests feand 
that traffic would be diverted from their roatis, greatly to their injury. 'I'hc.v 
endeavored accordingly to secure! sufficiently large ownership of the Northern Pacific 
to be able to control its policy. At the same time other great financial interests w civ 
trying to buy up Northeni Pacific stock and secure control. These two powerful 
combinations bidding against one another in the market caused a great increa^' 
in price;, Because of the general speculative mania which was manifest at this time, 

f y persons sold this stock short to one or the other of the interrats seeking con- 
The whole movement on each side was to a large degree a concealed 
the short sellers of the stock were suddenly surprised to find that practically all 
CK^vailableshaira had already been secure and wore closely held by one or tbeothcr 
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of the syndicateB. In theircndeavor todeliverthesliares which they had sold theshorts 
goffered enormous prices for the Korthern Pacific stocks, Iwtli common and preferred, 
one sale at no less than $1,000 per sliare beinif rejwted. For the most part, Iiow- 
evcr, deliveries were not made at these excessive figures, and when the real situa¬ 
tion and the conflict between the opposing forces became known, a compromise was 
jffected between the buyers and the short sellers by whicli settlement was made at 
1 comparatively moderate flgnrt!. 

The so-called Northern Pacific corner which has just Ix-en descrilied gave a shock 
0 the stock market, which through overspeculation had already lK‘come extremely 
ensitive. A tremendons falling off in the prices of stocks occurred on Thursday, 
(lay 9, and enormous sales were made l)y frightened sjieculators. It is doubtless an 
rror to attribute this temiwrary crash altogether to the manipulation in Northern 
fe'ific stocks. As so often hap|)ens, the specidative movement had lieen carried ti> 
Ji extreme as regards all railroa<l securities. A level of prices had been reaihed 
rhich w'as not justifle<l by the earning capacity of the railroads, and reai-tion was 
ound to occur. Many persona had speculateil in stocks wlio were unable to carry 
hem for a long time. A alight stringency in the currency increase<l the apprehen- 
on. Money lendera began todeinand w ider margins in taking sto<'ks as collaterals, 
nd the more ainscrvativc brokers likew ise reepdred wider margins from stock buyers. 
)u Wednesday and Thursday many of the largest bankers began to call in loans, 
rhich helped to precipitate the tem])orary jianic. 

Tile great fall in the stocks which occurred at this time may Ix! seen in all four 
if the diagrams immediately under consideration, as well as in those rc-presenting the 
nore eastern railways, by comparing the tughest prices during May with the lowest 
jrices. 

Tliat the increase in the prices of securities up to May was, to a considerable extent, 
iuc not to mere temporary sireculative fever Imt to the large amount of capital seek- 
ng investment and to tlie widespread belief in the actual and jjcrmanent increasfrin 
;lie earning cajiacity of railroaxis, is evident hy the rapid reaction in prices after the 
Irop of May. The stocks of the Burlington and Northern Pacific were from this 
hue on practically withdrawn from the market, but a very considerable speculation 
lontinued in the stocks of the Atcldson and Union Pacific. The anticipation of 
till further consolidation movements <loubtless kept up the speculation in the shares 
Iff these roads, 
i 




TOPICAL DIGEST OF EVIDENCE. 


I. THE BTTBBEB COMBINATIONS. 

A. Description of business and extent of control. —Mr. Flint iiays 
that 97 per cent o£ the husiness of the Unih'd States Kiibher Comiiany is in fxMjtsand 
slnxw, and that the company («ntrols aliont 70 pei' cent of the output of rutdier lioots 
and shoes in this country. The Bulilx-r (iisais Manufacturing Company niaiiufae- 
turcs all kinds of nihfxT goods, other tlian hoots and shoes. It manufactiires 10 dif¬ 
ferent classes of rubber goods, .'^ome of these are ^irotechsl by jiatents, and therefore 
the company has a inonoiioly in those particular lines. In other lines it manufac¬ 
tures from to 77) la'r cent of the outnnt of the country. (34.^ 

Mr. Flint states that there is general and active competition in this country in all 
rubber gomis excepting those which are mannfaet imsl under patents or trade-marks, 
and the lowest price makes the market. The United States Rubtier Company and 
the Kubber Coods Manufacturing Com|iany handle alxint .55 to 60 i>er cent of the 
rubber trade of the United States. (82.) 

B. Organixation and eapltalixalion.—1. The Uniled .States Ruhher Com¬ 
pany. —Mr. Fi.int states that the organization of the United States Rublier Com|)any 
was initiated by an agreement under which the parties suliscrilied $1,.500,000 for the 
linriiose of ac(|niring interests in rublier companies engaged in the manufacture of 
rubber boots and shoes in the United States. The anthorizerl capital is $25,1X10,000 
8 per cent preferred stock and $25,000,000 common stock. It was provided that nre- 
ferreii stock should be limited to the amount of the tangible assets. The tangible 
assets were delermineii to be the value of the iilaiit, machinery, tools, and fixtim-s, 
and the value of all other asstds above liabilities; accounts to lie guaranteed by 
the manufacturer whose interest was acijuired. It was provided that the amount of 
common stock should bee bstantially ei)ual to the Issue of preferred stock. Accortl- 
iiig to a memorandum submitted by Mr. Flint, common shaik was to be issued, 
“among other things, to represent the increased earning cajiacity by reason of the 
consolidation of the interests acipiirwl.” ft was [irovided that the pay of the pro¬ 
moters should lie limited to 5 ficr cent of the total stock i.ssiied, and that the 5 per 
cent should cover the chaiges of lawyers, iueountants, and appraisers, and the serv¬ 
ices of liankers and promoters. (47, 48.) 

2. Rnliher Goods Manufacturing Company. —Mr. Flint states that the first move in 
the or^nizatioii of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company was the formation of 
what is called a blind pool. Parties subscrilied $5,(X)0,000, of which $3,000,000 was 
allottcil. This fund was deposited in the Central Trust Company to lie investetl in 
the purchase of rubber proiierties. In the punihase of the properties the vendors 
were allowed to chfsise whether they would take their )»iy in cash or in the stock of 
the new compiny. In some cases they took all cash, but the preference was to take 
|>art cash and mrt stock. The syndicate members who advanced cash rcceiveil for 
every hundred dollars $100 in preferretl shw-k and $00 in common stock. Maiiufac- 
( 37 ** 47 ')**° company received stock on exactly the same basis. 

itTv ® of th® plants was, however, entirely in the hands of the promoters. 

If they could buy lor 100 per cent of the nreferrctl stock and 90 per cent of the com¬ 
mon stock of the new company they made 10 ])er cent of the common stock; it they 
had to pay more than that they made less than 10 per cent; if they could buy for 
to than ftat they maile more than 10 per cent of the common .stock. They had to 
top within the limitation that no preferred stock was to be issued in excess of tangi- 
We assets and no common stock in excess of the 7 per cent basis established in the 
organization of the company, as explained below. (38.) 


zu 
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The authorized capitalization is $25,000,000 preferred stock, witli cumulative 7 per 
cent dividends, and $25,(X)0,(X)0 («niinon stock. The iasue of preferred sUxik lias 
been iimiteti to tlie amount of tlie tangibie assets. The tangible assets were specified 
to Inciude plants at appraistsi value; mcrcliandise, raw, wrought, and in process, at 
market value; manufacturoil goods at alxmt cost; receivables guarauU'cd by the 
vendors and secured by collateral depo.sited with the trust (»inpany—the collateral 
deposited amounting to 1.5 per cent of the preferroil and common stottk recemsl by 
the vendors. From the total values there were deducted liabilities, if any, and i>re- 
ferred stock was issued for the net result. The company owns a large numtor of 
patents and trade-marks of great value. Common stoclk was issued to represent the 
value of good will, patents, and trade-marks. The issue of l•ommon stock was limited 
to 14f times the amount of the net earnings of the si'parato comiuuiies during the 
year previous to the organization of the new comimn^ That put the issue of com¬ 
mon stoi'k on a 7 ]x>r cent basis. (37, 47.) 

C. Kclattoiiti between the Anierieaii Bicycle Company and tlie 
Rubber 4ii<ioda Raniifaetiirini; Company.— Mr. Flint says that 40 of the 
customers of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company united in a company known 
as the Ami'rican Bicj’cle Company. The American Bicycle Company owned 3 rub¬ 
ber manufacturing companies and were in a position to manufacture all the tires they 
wanted. After some negotiation the American Bicycle Company sold to the Rublxir 
Goixls Manufacturing Company the rubber comiKUiies which they owned, the Rubber 
Goods Company paying for the same jiartly in cash and jairtly in securities. The 
American Bicycle Company insisted on a contract whereby they could get tires with 
desirable trade-marks. (84.) 

D. Closing; of fartorics. —Mr. Flint says that through the formation of the 
Rubber Goods Manufiu turing Company 1 factory was closisl; through the formation 
of the United States Rubber Company several factories were chwxl. The United 
States Rubber Company purchased at tbeixitset a large, number of fiu'tories, while, in 
the case of the Rubber'Goods Manufacturing ('ompaiiy, only conciwiis that were suc¬ 
cessful were purcha.sed. (34.) 

B. Export trftdr. —Mr. Flint states that, at a rough estimate, a little less than 
5 lier cent of the rubber output is ex|M)rted. The wages in American factories are 
about double what are ])aid in foreign factories. As the manufacture of rubber 
boots and shoes largely depends upon hand labor, and American manufacturers have 
no advantage over European manufacturers in securing raw material, it is not likely 
that a large export trade in ttiese goods will be developed. (80,81.) 

F. Forcljgn conipcllllon. —Mr. Flint states that there is very little competi¬ 
tion in the rubber trade in this country from foreign manufactuna's. The rubber 
industry is an .American creation. The manufacture of rubber gixals is better under¬ 
stood in this country than in Europe. About one-half of the production of criiilo 
rublier is consumeil in the Uiiiteil .States. People jirefer the American styles, and, 
with the exceiition of mac’kintoshes, do not want foreign-made gixsls. There has 
been a great reduction in the prici! of A meriean mackintoshes in the last 10 years 
and American manufacturers now have isissession of the home market. (81,82,83.) 

C. Price of raw malcrial.— .Mr. Flint says that there has betm an increase 
in the price of crude rubber. The price of rubber of standard grade wliich averaged 
about 70 cents a iiounil in tbe siiventics averaged about 90 cents a pound in the 
nineties. This increase has been due to the law of supply and demand. The com¬ 
bination of rubber interests has prevented any great sixsailative advance in prices, 
but it has not been aiile to keep down the jirice of the raw material in general. (81.) 

H. SubatltutCH for rubber. —Mr. Flint says that so far no good substitute 
for rubber has been fouiul. Fivery proposed substitute which has been presented to 
him for the last 23 years has been investigated, but so far none which possesses any 
considerable amount of elasticity has Ixxm found. Certain so-called sulwtitutes which 
are Ixiing used cause a reduction in the quality of goods. (81.) 

n. THR COBSAOE COMBlKTATIOirS. 

A. Oeacriptlon and present conditions of business— 1. MeUeriah ;— 
Vm of jrrodudn . —Mr. Grimwood, acting secretary of the Cordage Association, 
says that the nature of the business of a great cordage company is the nianu^ture 
of manila, sisal, New Zealand, Russian, Mauritius, and American hemp into ropes, 
cordage, and binding twine. The manila hemp comes from the Philippines, and appar¬ 
ently can not be grown elsewhere with sucoess. Grown on other soil the fiber seems to 
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lack strength. Sisal comes from Yucatan. Mr. Grimwood estimates the consump¬ 
tion of the country at about 80,000 tons of lander twine a year and 00,000 tfuis of rope. 
All rope manufacturers can make binder twine, tuit a binder twine factory miglit 
lack the necessary machinery for making rope. Rope is made to-day Ijy mai'liiuery 
which the witness thinks has all iafeu invcnhal within 2.“) years, Imt the important 
patents have run out. Manila rope is used for murine jmrposes and for drilling salt, 
oil, and gas wells. Sisal is not mstsl for marine purposes to any considerable extent, 
but is used for hoist rojies, on railroiuls, in building, etc. 

The rope tised in the international ocean trallic is bought Iroth in America and in 
Europe. The trade is well divided. The American rope is Ijetter than the foreign, 
lasanse a great deal of the foreigii rope is made of mixed lilxsr. The production of 
cordage from American and Russian hemp, or fntm other material than inaniia jiml 
sisal, is of comparatively little innwrtamie. During 1898,1899, and 1900 tlie avtirage 
importation of manila hemp to this country was alxait 44,000 tons. In the H iireced- 
ing years the amonnt was nearly .50 |X!r cent greater. (112-11.5.) 

Mr. Fiti.eb says that the chief market for cordage is for shipping. A consirlerable 
amount goes to the oil country for drilling oil and gas wells, but this varies greatly 
with the price of oil. (1.51.) 

Mr. Watebiuiuv, former president of the National Cordage Company, says that 
manila cordage is mainly usrxl forships’ rigging, and for other ])unsjses when! a fhixi- 
ble rojK( that will stand the weather is needed. Three-fourths of the whole proiine- 
tion is proliably used for shipping. The second largest use is perhaps in the drilling 
of oil and other wells. Sisal conlage is not suitable for ships’ rigging and similar 
])uriioses, liecause it mildews. Sisal hemp comes exclusively from Yucatan. Itdoes 
not seem to grow with astrong fiber elsewheni. Maniia hemp has mwer been grown 
outside the I’hilippines. A few thousand bales of New Zealand hemp are brought to 
this I'onntry and used for cheap goods, but it is weaker than sisal. (12.5.) 

Mr. Tayu>b, secretary and treasurer of the Standard Rojai and Twine ('oinpanv, 
says that since the war with .Spain the material used in binder twine has entirely 
changed. Sixty iier cent si.sal and 40 per cent manila was formerly used. In KHX), 
on account of the extremely high jirices, not .5 jier cent of manila was used. About 
A|)ril, 1900, “and this is the sea.son for manufacturing, manila hemp was selling 
iK'tween 18 and 14 ccnits per jwiiini, which made tlie binder twine sell about 1.5 or 18 
cents; and sisal was 7 or 8 cents jier pound.’’ (152.) 

Mr. Taylor ex[ilaius that w hen the consumption of manila for binder twine or rope 
i.s rediiccid by high prices si.sal takes its plaio to some extent, and the demand for 
sisal is therefore greater and the price is higher; so the ))rici‘s of the two materials 
move in sympathy. (1.54.) 

Mr. Taylor says that no success has Is’cn made with suhstilutes for manila and 
.sisal hemp. It is hazardous to try them. .\.s .soon as substitutes are put in to covi-r 
a temporary situation iirices go down, and then there is a loss. A considerable 
amount of the American bemi)—which is grown in Kentucky—i.s made into tarred 
goods for shrouding and things of that .sort. The production of American liemii has 
largely increasisl within 2 or 8 years. It has practically displaced Russian hemi). 
(160, 161.) 

Mr. Hoi.mes, treasurer of the Plymouth Cordage Coniiiany, says that his company 
makes pure hemp rope and pure sisal ro]a'. It would not under any circnm.stances 
mix sisid with manila for )iur|Hises of adulteration. In binder twine it is necessary 
to make mixture. The principal material for binder twine is sisal, but if twine is 
to be niiule running over .5(X) fwt to the pound it will la inwasary to put in some 
manila hemp. If it is to 11111600 feet, a huger proportion of manila is necessary, and 
for 6.50 feet to the pound one should use pure manila hemp. (148.) 

Mr. Watbbiuibv says that he maniifactiirt's wire roia at his conlage plant, hut no 
other cordage, manufueturer dwes so. Wire roiai is generally made in connectioii 
with the steel industry. (188.) 

2. Mal^rUilx —— a. Sj/eatinthnwKmndaldr. —Mr. Hoomes, treas- 
uncr of the Plymouth Conlage Company, says that the cordage business is necx'ssarily 
siHi iilative, on account of the im]iortahcc of the raw material and the changes in its 
price. The fluctuations have been greater during the last few years than Ixdore. 
ror the last 2 years his eomiiany has paid IJ [ler cent ciuarterly, and an additional 
10 pi'i-cent at the end of the year, or 16 per cunt per anmini. Tliis, however, has 
been laiwly on account of the siioculative profit made bv the rise of the tiriee of 
hemp. (i;i9, Hg.) 

Mr. Tavlob, secretary-treasurer of the StandanI Roiie and Twine Company, is 
aiisoluhily sure that no one has made a dollar on the actual manufacture of cord¬ 
age in the last 5 years. What money has lieen made has Iwen made in a siKwiilative 
way by having a stock of hemp on hand when the price advanced. The Philippine 
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ports were closed twice, once in 1898 and once in'1899. Each time the price of hemp 
went up very sharply. The Standard Company had in one case 2 vessels, each 
with 8,000 bales on it, and the profits were fl80,(i00. But the loss that followed the 
opening of the ports was greater than the gain when they were closed. (163-155.) 

Mr. OiuMwooD also says that mmpetition has been so severe of recent years in the 
cordage business that he thinks no legitimate manufacturing and merchandizing 
profit has on the whole been made. The money which has been made in the cord¬ 
age business has for a long time been made by specuIatiQg in hemp. (120.) 

h. Methods of dealing. —Mr. Tayuir, secretaiy-treasurer of the Standard Rone 
and Twine ^mpany, buys hemp from Manila and London houses, but exclusiveV 
through their agents in the UmUsi States. Hemp is cut in the Philippines and 
shipped from Manila practically all the year round, but a little less during the rainy 
season, in August and September. It takes 60 days to get hemp here by steamers 
and 4 months by sailers. When hemp is bought, 2 months are allowed the shijipers 
to enable them to get the stoirk. Thus hemp bought in April wouhl be shipped in 
May and June, and would arrive in August and Septcmlier. It is necessary to buy 4 
or 5 montlis ahead. The Standard Company tries to keep about 60 days’ supply on 
hand. (151, 153.) 

Mr. Fitler, of the Edward U. Fitler Company, says that his company buys its 
manila hemp through London houses and other largo houses. The tnxle is princi¬ 
pally controlled by Englishmen. He buys some from one American house (Peabody, 
of Boston). (147.) 

Mr. Waterbcrv, former president of the National Cordage Company, says that no 
rope manufacturer in this country has any interest in the raising of 'the raw niate- 
riM. They all buy from importers in the United States. There is a rumor that a 
Manila syndicate just now controls the price and the supply of manila hemp. This 
has been denie<l, though it is admitted that tlie Manila peojile are working together. 
The price of hemp seems to have bt^en higher for several months than the supply 
would justify. There is nothing like a corner in sisal. The Mexican planters hold 
it themselves. They are strong enough financially to be able to ludd it, however, 
until they get a goo<l price. (125,126.) 

Mr. Taylor says that when a contract is made for hemp of a certain (juality a 
danse is added that if the hemp is inferior tlie difference shall Ihj sulneet to arbitra¬ 
tion. This has worketl to the injury of tlie manufacturers during the last 3 or 4 
years. He, for instance, bought a quantity of “good current’’ licmp, a quality 
which his comjiany neeiled badly. When the material came it was inferior. It 
was between “good current” and “current.” On arbitration the company got an 
illowance of one-half cent a ponnd, while the difference lietween current and gisid 
jurrent on the market was 1} cents. Mr. Taylor thinks that the only escape from 
ihis trouble is to have the Government fi* a standard of grades and inspect and 
;rade all hemp before it leaves Manila. (159,160.) 

Mr. Grimwoou also says that the customary contracts for hemp are very arbitrary 
ind one-sided so far as tbeir legal effect is concerned. If, for instance, one contracts 
lor 1,000 bales of “ good current” hemp, one may be compelleil to take a lowergi^e 
it an allowance. The size of the l»le of sisal hemp varies so that if one has bought 
1,000 bales and the market has gone down big hales may be delivered and the buyer 
nay have to receive 500,000 pounds, while if the market has gone up he may get 
mly .300,000 pounds. (121,122.) 

c. (bnmmfitioH.—yir. Waterbiiky, former president of the National Cordage Com¬ 
pany, gives a table showing the deliveries of manila and sisal hemp to each manii- 
tourer in the Uniteil States during.1900. The aggregate was 301,000 bales of manila 
ind 485,000 bales of sisal. Mr. Waterbury says that manila hemp weighs about 270 
Munds to the bale and sisal about .360 pounds. (124.) 

3. Present conditions in the trade — a. Ijocaiion of faetories, and admniaam of location .— 
Hr. Grimwoop, acting secretary of the Cordage Association, says that the leading 
;orda^ jdants of the country are in Boston and Plymouth, Mass., Philadelphia, and 
Slew York. There is a very fair plant in Galveston, but it is not working at present, 
rbere are others in Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, and Xenia, Ohio. 'There are two 
fiants on the Pacific coast, but they sell only west of the Rocky Mountains. Bast- 
am manufacturers do not attempt to do business in that region. The mills in the 
Jentral West started as binder-twine mills, and that is their main product. 'They 
lave the advantage of an outlet for their product close at hand, but have to pay 
idditional freight on the raw material. Binder twine consists mainly of sisal, though 
i mixture of manila and sisal is used, and a larmr proportion of manila was used 
vhen it was not so high as it has been recently. (114.) 

Mr. Waterbory, former president of the National Cordage Company, says that 
nterior cordage factories get some slight advantage in freight on their manufacture 
ly importing sisal by way of Mobile. (126.) ’ 
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Mr. Holmes, treasurer of the Pljunouth Cordaro Company, Plymputh, Mass., says 
that the Western manufacturers of binder twine have some advantage over the East¬ 
ern in freight charges. They are able to get the sisal from Mexico by way of New 
Orleans or Mobile at a cost of 27 to 36 cents for freight to Chicam. The freight on 
the hemp to Boston and on the manufactured product from Boston to Chicago 
amounts to some 65 cents. (141.) 

b. Production of principal compamet. —^Mr. Gbimwood says that at the present time 
the Standard Hope and Twine Company is working about l,8U0 spindles, while he 
thinks there are about 11,000 spindles in use or rearly to start in the Uniteil States 
east of the Rocky Mountains, so the Standard Rope and Twine Company has nothing 
like a monopoly. It does not control over 20 per cent of the business. (118,120.) 

Mr. Tavlob, secretary-treasurer of the Standard Rope and Twine Com[)any, says 
that this company made about 20,000 tons of cordage in 1900. He does not know 
what the whole production of the country was, but he estimates the production of 
his company at 15 per cent. The National Cordage Company controlled more than 
60 percent of the total output. (158,1 to.) 

Mr. Fm.EB, president of the Edward H. Fitler Oomiany, Philadelphia, supposes 
that his company produces about 18 per <«nt of the cordage of the United States. 
The Stamiard Rope and Twine Company and the Plymouth Cordage Company icro- 
duce more; but probably no other company. (146.) 

Mr. Holmes, treasurer of the Plymouth Conlage Company, thinks that his cenn- 
pany prodiicxa between 15 and 20 per cemt of the cordage macle in the United States, 
and that it is the largest maker of rope and twine in the world. (144.) 

c. Oiidmm of manufacture. —Mr. Tayixcb, secretary and treasurer of the Standard 
Rope and Twine Comi»ny, says that ordinary cordage mills have a certain numlier 
of spindles for ro|ie and a certain number for twine, and they can not run more than 
a certain number on either prcsluct. For the economical <)|xuation of the mill it has 
Iwen customary to keep a small number of spindles on binder twine through the 
winter months, and increase them and drop rope as much as [lossiblc as the season 
lulvances. The largest amount of binder twine is manufactured about May and .fune. 
The season of demand varies with the region, lieing earlier in Texas than in the 
Dakotas. If there is a good crop the old I'nachines may be turned on during May 
and June and July and rope may lie left out entirely. In August and Septemlxir as 
many machines as possible are put on rojie. In Ilraember and January some spin¬ 
dles are put on binder twine, and the number is gnidually increased. (152, 1.53.) 

d. Labor cunt —Mr. Gbimwood, acting secretary of the cordage assoiiation, says that 
cordage is produiwl chiefly by machinery, but that he would say, making a rough 
estimate, that the lalaircostis about three-fourths of the entire cost of it. He has not, 
however, been actually in the business in rerent years. The cost of cordage varies 
greatly with the fluctuations in the cost of the raw material. During the last three 
years manila hemp has sold as low as 3i cents per pound and as high as 14 cents. 
Kisal has sold as low as 2} cents and as high as 10. (114.) 

Mr. Watebburv, former president of the National Cordage (bnipany, says that 
wages are fii II y half the cost of manufacture of coniage. (128.) 

Mr. Tayiob, secretary and treasurer of the Standard Ro|ie and Twine Comiiany, 
says that the actual labor cost of producing cordage is about U cents jicr pound; 
including taxes, insurance, interest on money invesUal, and all sorts of exiienses it is 
usual to reckon the lost of manufacture at 2 cents a jiound. (1.54.) 

e. Melhods of Klling. —Mr. Gbimwood says that the Union Selling Company, which 
is the distributing bureau of the Standard Rope and Twine Company, has branch 
houses in several cities of the United States. More generally, however, cordage is 
distributed through jobbers. Jobbers receive a price one-fourth of a cent below the 
regular card price; that is, this allowance is iiiaiie on larload lots. Cordage is sold 
on 60 days’ credit, with 1J per cent discount lor cash iii 10 days. (122.) 

Mr. Tavlob, secretary-treasurer of the Standard Rope and Twine Company, says 
that his company does not sell through jobbers, but largely direct A corporation 
called the Union Selling Company has been organixed for the purpose of handling 
ih goods. This company takes all the product of the Standard Rope and Twine 
Coinjany and acts as its agent It has some 26 or 27 agencies in various parts of 
the country. Mr. Taylor says that it takes more work and more expense to sell 
goods to the consumers or small dealers than to sell through jobbers, but he thinks 
R the only way to conduct the business properly. The risk of loss is less because 
the failure of one customer is not so serious; and it is not in the power of any one 
customer to injure one’s business greatly if there is a disagreement It is Mr. Taylor’s 
impression that when middlemen are got rid of the consumer is likely to get the 
‘’®*'®flt. “ A man can afford to split what he has to pay to the joblier.” Butin the 
cordage business a jobber gets only one-fourtb of a cent a pound, which is about 4 or 
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6 per cent on a price of 6 cents; and tfic expense of sellinK direct to TOiisumcrH is 
greater. (159, I6l.) 

/• and import trade. —Mr. WATKKBitHY says that no rope to aixsak of is 

im|)ort^, because of the duty. Quite a large amount is exported, principally to South 
America. (126.) 

Mr. Fiti,er, of the Edward H. Fitter Company, says that his company has for some 
years exported some cordage to Russia. Agmw deal goes out indirectly through 
third parties. Mr. Fitter does not care to look up this trade, as it is much cut up, 
and is not satisfactory in price. (H8.) “ 

Mr. Holmes, treasurer of the Plymouth Cordage Company, says that his company 
exports cordage to the Argentine Republic, England, Germany, Russia, Austria, anil 
South Africa. * There is an export duty in Mexico on sisal hemp, and he understands 
that there is none on the manufactured jirodiict. This gives an advantage to a Mexi¬ 
can mill that is manufacturing liinder twine. The tgiine comes into the United 
Slates free of duty. (140,141.) 

g. Closing of Philippine imrtx. —Mr. W atbhiuiuv says tliat during the Siianish war 
the price of Manila hemp went up, and when the war was successful it went down 
again. When the Philippine |Hirta were closeil it ran up to alsjut 14 cents. At the 
time of Mr. Waterbury’s testimony, April, 1901, it was 8 cents. (134.) 

Mr. Taylok, sciiretary and treasurer of the Standard Ro|)e anil Twine Company, 
says that the closing of the Philippine jsirls was a Isinefit to his company, because 
the company had a sUaik of hemp on hand. Yet his company wanted the ports 
opened. Iligh prices restrict the market and lead to the intnxluction of substitutes. 
The proportion of pnrfit is greater with lowjirices than with high. The Eastern 
concerns, however, such as the Plymouth Cordage Company, wanted the ports 
closed. (155.) 

h. Binder hrine—pendiar mnditimis.—ilr. Taylor says that the hinder-twine busi¬ 
ness has practically gone out of the hands of the rope makers into those of the agri- 
cultural-machinery makers. The Dccring company and the .McCormick company 
are now the leading manufacturers. The Btandard Rope and Twine Comiiany made 
15,000 tons .3 years ago. Isist year it maile 5,000 tons and this year it will iirobahly 
mako4,000 tons. It is not in the market for the twine business because the machine 
makers sell for liarely cost. Formerly joblKirs used to handle the binder twine, but 
now it is sold so close that jobbers will hardly tiaich it. (152.1 

Mr. Fitlkr protests against the manufacture of binder twine m the jirisions of Min¬ 
nesota, Kansas, and South Dakota. Every iwuiid the prisons sell is so much less for 
the free mills to make. (1.50.) 

B, Hiatory of oombination:— 1. Pools. —Mr. Wateiujury, former president 
of the National Cordage Com[mny, says that the cordage manufacturers in the United 
States, Wore the formation of the Natiotial Cordage Company, had reixatcilly 
formed pools. The plan was to divide the busine.ss of the country among the manu- 
fai’turers, and have each one who ran Ixiyond his [lerccntage |«y into the isml so much 
a pound on the excess, and each who went lielow his percentage draw out so inucli a 
pound on his shortage. Returns were maile monthly to a supervisor, who acteii as a 
clearing house. Mr. Waterhury understands that such pools tiegan to bo formeil as 
early as 1860. He himself was a memtrer of several in later years. There was never 
any written agreement; probably such an agreement could not have been enforceil. 
All manufacturers were included. Tbere,were not more than ,10 or 15. Apool 
would always be broken up aftiT a time, either by the starting of new comiietition 
or by violation of the agreement by some of the mem tiers. Doubtless theexiierienco 
of the profitableness of the business under pools contributed to the desire for a stricter 
consolidation. There have been no [hioIs since the National Oonlage Comiiany was 
formed in 1*87. (126,137.) ‘ ^ 

Mr. Holmes, treasurer of the Plymouth Conlage Coiniiany, says that his company 
was in former times connecteil with pools in the conlage trade, in which a certain 
percentage of the total business was allottwl to each establishment, and those who 
overran paid into the pool a certain amount per fsiunil on the excess, and those who 
fell short drew out a certain amount jxir isjund on the shortage. The Plymoutli 
Cordage Company has made more money outside of pools than in them. It thought 
that jKiols would lie of advantage to it, but concluded later that they were not. It 
always jjaid in and never drew out. (138.) 

2. 'National Cordage. tIoinjHtng. — a. (h'ganizatUmandcajritalizalion. —Mr. Waterbuby, 
former president of the National Conlage Coniiiany, says that the oiganization of the 
National Cordage Company was at first in the form of a trust. Trust cxirtificates were 
issued, but the organizers were ailviscd that the trust was of doubtful legality, and 
the organization was changcil into a corporation. There were at first only 4 concerns 
They were considered the big 4 New York manufacturers, and probably made 40 or 
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50 per («nt of the whole product of the country. A cash capital of $1,500,000 wai 
paid in. The capital stock issued was f5,000,000 preferred ana |10,000,(>()0 common; 
no bonds. The capitalization was base<l iwirtly on the value of the plants themselves 
and their cash capital and partly on the earniiiK p<jwer, as aliown by the actual earn¬ 
ings for the preceding 3 or 5 years. He Indieves the earning power was capitalizefl 
on a 10 per cent basis; that is, at ten tiiiies the actual earnings. He thiiik.H this was 
fair at the time, because some English firms ha^l offered to buy out the plants for Km 
times tiicir average pn)fit for the previous 3 years, if the mamigers wouhl continue to 
run the business for 5 years on salaries. This offer was refused. Mr. Waterbary 
thinks that onthel)asi8 of the eaniings of tlie separate plants liefore the con8o!i<laiion 
il, would have l)ecn possibh^ to pay 10 j>er cent on the whole rapihilization (d the 
National ConlagoCorn|iany, $15,000,000. 

The company ultimately Imuight in soiii<5 15 < oncerns. Then? were soim^ big eon- 
cerns outsiuc whicli it was never able to get in. Sixty or 70 j>cr wnt of the total 
output must ultimahily hav<^ bwu controlled. The tangible jwsc'ts of the whole 15 
companies must have exceeded the $5,000,000 of preferred stock; they probably 
exceedeil $10,000,000. 

The plants were bought (Ui various terms. S4>mi‘ cash wa.s j)atd and some sUatk, 
and .sometiim*H the original f)wners to4;k a mortgage? on the plant fora part of the 
jjriee. The common stoe.k was finally inci\‘a.<(Hl to |20,000,000. Mr. Waterbury 
says that besides tlu! regular<livi<lends oil thepnderred stock, 12 p<T cent; a year was 
paid on the $10,0(X),(K)0 of eonimon, and, after tlu^ inerea'ic to $2O,(HM),000, fi jM*r cent. 
The ])rincipal officers never nwive^l anv salaries. (12t>-13.5.) 

Mr. tfKiMWool) says that while the J^ational Cordage (Vmipany was starteil with 
the intention of bringing nearly all the leading manufacturers t<tgether, there were 
one or two very strong comjX'titors whom it <li<l not .succeed in bnnging in. It did 
control a large pro])ortiou <»f the business, but Mr. (trimw<iod does not know what 
proportion. (US, 120.) 

/>. Reltition to roiuttihu’Ht Mr. Watkkjiuky states that the several eoneerns 

wer(; not wi]>ed out, but ndainod their individual maniifaeturing inhwsts. liach 
year each establishment put in a bid to the National Collage Compiiiy for the 
amount of gootls it wouhl make ami the price at whhdi it would make it. Any man 
who <lid not bill or di<l not get a coutnud harl to shut up his factory for the year, at 
hi.s own co.st; and that wius not. very economical. Mr. Waterbury thinks .some were 
willing to bid lielow the cost <»f making, in oixler to keeii their fai’tories going. At 
the same time they had every indiKXJimmt to nsiui'e the cost of making. The 
National Conlage Com|mny bought all the material and sold all the product, paying 
tile individual fac'tories for the mannfaetim*. It was really only the l)uying and 
selling agency. Its pr«>fits were distributtsl on the basis of the holdings of stcK*k. 
(127,128.) 

c. I^hilurcs anti m>r(j<(iiizafhns. —Mr. Watkkbury says that the failure of the com¬ 
pany was line to the contraction of credit in the panics of lSt)3. Tla* himler-twine 
bnsmesH is one of seasons It is necessary to Inigin lu August ami September to make 
twine to l)e sold the next spring. In the spring of 1893 the National (’onlage Com- 
pany had some 25,(XX) tons of binder twine on band, worth $5,(X)0,fKX) or 8(),(KX),000. 
On this a largi.» amount of money bad lieeii borrowed. The com[)iUiy bad unlimited 
(tn^dit, ami bml always bmi able ti> bon-ow all it wanted. Hut early in the spring 
of 1893 the T{ea<liiig Hailroad failure came, and the disturlianee alamt the silver 
(piestion; and the Ixinkers notifieil tlie company that they could not lend it .*^0 mucli 
money. Then it was determined to issue more jirehuTed stock. Hndeiwl stock was 
selling at 110, but wluni the new issue was proposed there was a jiani(t in the stm^k 
ami the creditors of the company closed in on it. The only way to do justices to all 
(Twlitors was to have a receiver ap}K)intod. Thea.ssets did not cover the mdebtiHtness 
of tlie <‘omi>any, but that wiis Injcause of the [mnic in the hemp and binder-twine 
market, causeif by the failurt*. Binder* twine whii'li was worth $6,(K)0,000, and 
would have sold for that, sold for $2,7)00,000. Some twine that would have sold for 
10 cents a pomid did not realize 3 cents. 

Mr. Waterbury does not think the failure was due in any degree to loading up tlie 
company with worthl^ plants. All the plants taken in were good plants and were 
money. It is true that the formation of the National C^nlageComimny and 
ite holding up prit!e8 enabled its comiK'titors to make more monev than thev other¬ 
wise WQuId, (131, 134, i;i5.) 

Mr. Grihwooi) says that the National Gordage (Vmipaiiv was organized in 1887. 
Ills impression is that it made money for a time during the season of high prices; 
tnen the price of hemp fell, and it lost. It finally tried to issue two and a half million 
uollars of preferre(l stock, and its irredit was not such that the stock coiiM lie floated, 
inis was the occasion of the company’s going into the hands (d a receiver. The 
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receiverahip came in 1893. A reorganization wSs immediately made nnder the name 
of the United States Cordage Company. The stockholders, preferred and common, 
were asse^ed for about $3,000,000. The United States Cordage Company existed a 
year or a little more; then it failed. There was another reorganization, and the Stand¬ 
ard Rope and Twine Com^y was formed. Seven and a half million dollars first- 
mortgage bonds of the United States Cordage Company were changed to income 
bonds, not drawing interest unless it was earned. About $3,000,000 was raised by 
assessment, and that was put into first-mortgage 6 per c^nt gold bonds. The lapital 
stock was Hcaleil down from $20,000,000 to $12,000,000. Several of the plants were 
disposed of. Of the remainder, some continued to be used and some were wrecked. 
(117-119.) , 

Mr. Tayuir, secretary-treasurer of the Standard Rope and Twine Company, pre¬ 
sents a copy of circular No. 2 of the reorganization committee of the National 
Cordam Company to the crtKlitors, and also a copy of 4he reorganization agreement 
of the tinitcd States Cordage Company. He says that the United States Cordage 
Company had. $8,000,000 guaranteed stock, $0,000,000 preferred stoitk, $20,000,000 
common stoiik, and $7,500,000 lainds. That makes $41,500,000. In the reorganiza¬ 
tion, by which the Standard Roiie and Twine Company was formed, the capitaliza¬ 
tion was naluced to $22,500,000, consisting of $12,000,000 common stock, $7,500,000 
5 per cent income bonds,and $3,000,000 6 per cent mortgage bonds. The guaranteed 
stockholders paid an asst'sament of $20 a share, the preferred $10 a share, and the 
common $5 a share, getting the amount of their assessments in new first-mortgage 
bonds. The old bonds wero exchanged for new immne bonds, interest iiayableoiuy 
if earned. The guaranteed stockholders rei-eived 80 ja'r cent of their holdings, the 
preferred 40 per cent, and the conunon 20 jier cent, in the stock of the new com¬ 
pany. (156,164,172.) 

3. Standard Jlape and Tirinc Company. —Mr. Taylor, seendary-treasurer of the 
Standard Rope and Twine Company, says that this company owns 0 plants, of which 
only 3 are running. The 3 which are running are in Massachusetts and Brooklyn. 
Of those that are closerl, 3 have not been oj)erated siiue 1803. One has betm (4osc<l 
2 years. The mai'hines, buildings, and real estate of the working plants alone are 
worth the amount of the first-mortgage bonds of the company. The other i>ro|s>rtie8, 
with the good will, are represenhxT by $12,000,000 of common stock. (157.) 

4. Cordage Arrocialioii. —Mr. (jRiMwoon says that comix'tition has been disa.strously 
severe in the cordage business, though Ixdore the National Cordage (Vimpany was 
formed the manufacturers ha<i an understanding with each other by which' they 
made some money, .\fter the National Cordage Company faihsl comi«>tition was 
very keen and prices were very loW, and there was no feeling of fcllowshij) among 
the inanufaclurers. Ko for the purpose of getting a little closer together they formed 
the Cordage Manufacturers’ Association. This association has a swretary, lint it has 
no constitution or by-laws and no regular time of meeting. W'hen one of the manu- 
fardurers thinks he would like to talk with the others he gives the secretiiry notice, 
and the se(Tetary sends out letU-rs to the members saying that so-anil-so wants a 
meeting and asking whether they wish to holil one. Meetings are held very irreg¬ 
ularly—sometimes once in 4 or 6 weeks and sometimi's once in 8 or 10 mouths. The 
discussions are very informal, and there is no agriHunimt to maintain [irices. The 
manufacturers put out price cards, and though the canis aiv not in the same form 
they are uniform in suiistance. The card prices are. frequentjv cut, liowever, and 
there is no agreasment not to cut them. Yet matters are steadici a little by the con¬ 
ference and the card price, and the irr^ularity of |)rices is diminished. Another 
subject of discussion at recent meetings is the evils in the current forms of contract 
for the selling of hemp. (118, 12fr-122.) 

Mr. M^^TEKBURY says that the Cordage .Assoination is an association of a majority 
of the cordap manufacturers, who meet to discuss the hem]) situation and ])rice8 and 
the abuses that occur in the trade, such as tw much time and too large discounts for 
cash. The last meeting had to do princi|>ally with a uniform hemp "contract. The 
manufacturers want to make a bale of sisal mean 360 [lounds. 

Such an association is . cry desirable, in that the manufacturers come together and 
become acquainted; and if one thinks he has a complaint against another it is frankly 
spoken of and explained. That fierce comptition which is so ruinous to trade is 
prevented and there is a greater or less uniformity of prices; but there is no pool 
and no alisolute agreement to maintain prices. “ Prices vary a quarter of a cent a 
pund in different sections of the country and with different manufacturers.” 
(135-137.) 

Mr. Tayuir says that the Standard Rop and Twine Commny is a member of the 
Cordage Association and is in harmony with its policy. The Standard Compny 
does not wish to be bound in any way by any association, but believes that the 
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Conlage Association as it exists is a great benefit to trade. Tbfeix! is an imderstand- 
iiie among the members of ttie association, a kind of gentlemen’s agreement, as to 
pneea; but it is not lived up to. (159, 163, 164.) 

Mr. Fitlek says that the Cordara Association has no by-laws or legally binding 
agreements, and that the value of it is in bringing competitors together, making 
them acquaintcii with each other, and so producing a better feeling. The list prices 
are not uniform, and discounts arc far from unifonn. The asswiation is trying to 
alter the contracts for the imrchasc of raw material, so that the resixinsibility, which 
the buyers have had to bear alone, may be divided with the foreigners who sell. 
(148.) 

C. Cauaca and results of combination.—1. Cdum of nmhinatum—Com- 
paitiun. —Mr. (iBiMwooi) was never connected with the National Cordage Company 
m any oflicial ca|)ai'ity and i»n not speak with authority as to the motives of the 
combination. He understandH that the chief motive was the desire to eliminate com- 
ptition in buying and in selling. When competition reaidies such a jxnnt, as it has 
in the rop traelo, that the capeitv for producing goials is from 30 to 50 per cent 
greater than the consumption, it is disa.strous. (117, 120, 122.) 

Mr. WATERBcay, former president of the National (iordage Company, says: “ Every 
concern that came in had been making a profit for a great many years; we were all 
practical cordage men, and all hail made fortunes m the business practically many 
years txifore—we and our predecessors in the same concerns.” (129.) 

2. timiomii-Jiof rimhliMliim. —Mr. Tayuir, secretary-treasurer of the Standard Rop 
and Twine Company, states that the National Cordage Compny marie a material 
saving by noting the different methods that were apniieil in each'mill and choosing 
the laxit method in each respet. He thinks, also, tliat there was a saving in cro.ss 
freights; thiswasalwaysclaimcdbytheprsonwhobad the freight in charge. (166.) 

Mr. Taylor also mentions among the economies of combination the diminution in 
the staff of clerks, and the diminiilion of .superintendents and undcr-siiprintendents 
to some extent. He as.serts that his compny reduced the pay-roll cost of 2 mills 10 
jer cent. It is not jiossible in the cordage business to effect any economies in the 
purchase of raw material. (162,163.) 

Mr. Waturiiiuiv, former ]>resident of the National Cordage Compny, says that 
when that company was formed the intention was to buy the raw material cheap, 
run full, manufacture chi'apiv, and do hiisiness on an economical basis. But a pcnl- 
iar condition develo]«'d. The supply of raw maU'rial for this industry is limited; 
the hig concerns outside were determined to siqiply themselves with raw material 
also, and the conseipience was that the price of it went up. (128,129.) 

Mr. Holmes, treasun'r of the Plymouth Cordage Compny, does not think that an 
organization could be formeil pwerful enough to drive the small comptitor in the 
cordage manufacture out of the business. There is no way for a great combination 
to make savings except by good management, and that is" just as oixm to a small 
concern. (139.) 

3. Dimthmilngn of romhmntkm.—Mr. Tavlor docs not think a superintendent on 
a salary can lx expcteil to give quite the same attention to a business as an owner. 
If a_ man owns a mill, that mill is his pet, and he is constantly looking after the 
details of it. Mr. 'Taylor diies not consider ttiat the Standard Rope and Twine Com¬ 
pany fails to keep it« suprintendents up to the projair standard, but there is a con¬ 
stant danger of slackness which must be guarded against. In the practice of this 
company the results of one mill are compared w ith tliose of another, and if one mill 
gives poor results an attempt is made to find out the reason. While Mr. Taylor 
believes that the combination makes a gain by securing a knowledge of the best 
methods that have been developed in the severa’l mills, he considers that if the same 
information could lie got there would lx more economy in having one large mill 
under one roof. (158.) 

Mr. Taylor also says that the public is more dispsinl to deal with an indepndent 
ixincern than with a combination. This trouble can be avoided to a great extent by 
maintaining the identity of the compnies which come into the combination. Thus 
ttie Carnegie Steel Compm’ can keep its own name, though owned by the Uniteii 
ftutes htol Corpration. The .Standard Hop and Twine Company maintains the 
oq>ani/ation and the names of the L. Waterbury Company and the ^wall-Dav 
conlage Compny, and gets the Ixnefit of the good will which attaches to tho^> 
iiamM. He recently had a chanix to sell the “ capital stock of the Sewall-Day, 

Which represents a name only, for *100,000.” (162.) 

macAi«(Ty.—Mr. Waterbiirv, former president of the National Cord- 
c!.r6o compny had an agreement with the inanufacturere of 

age machinery not to sell machinery or repira to any othei concern. This 


machinery i 
752-IV 
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would not affect th^ factories in existence, but it was tliou(sht that it would stop the 
establishment of new factories. In the event, a new machinery concern started up, 
and the advertising of the National Cordage Ooinjiany did it a good deal of damage. 
New cordage factories started all over the country. (132.) 

6 . Oantrol of material. —Mr. Watebboiiy, former president of the National Cordage 

Company, savs that in the days of that company there were 6 houses in Manila {idl¬ 
ing in nianila hemp. The National Cordage Company made an agreement with 
them by which they were bound not to sell hemp to any other concern in America, 
nor to soil to any house in Kngland unless that housoagteed not to sell to anyone in 
this country except at an advance of half a cent a pound above the price the National 
Cordage Comiiany was iiaying. For several months the competitors of the National 
Cordage Comi>an'y had to i>ay this premium of half a cent a pound for their hemp. 
Finaliy some English houses, after receiving lepl advice that the. contract would 
not hold in the English courts, broke it and sold to the American manufacturers. 
(131,132.) “ 

Mr. FiTt.KR, of the Edward H. Fitler Company, says that the National Cordage 
Company tried to corner manila hemp, but did not succei’d. When it first started, 
it apparently had control of sixjt fiber, and the Mtler Com[>any was emliarrassed, 
because certain saiiers were late. After the supplies began to come in there was no 
serious trouble, aithough there wa.s a pinch once in a while anil the company was 
running rather close to the wind. (147.) 

Mr. llouMES, treasurer of the Plymouth Conlage Comjany, never experienced any 
trouble through any purchasing agreements made by the National Cordage Com¬ 
pany. So far as his com|iany was aware, it was always able to buy material as cheap , 
as the larger concern. (139.) 

Mr Tavioh states that in the days w'hen the National Cordage CointNiny tried to 
control the hemp market there was an understanding between it and the I’lyinoiitli 
Company and the Fitler Oiiiipanv. The National Cordage Companv, while Mr. 
Taylor was eniploved by it, shipiied bem|) to the I’lvinoutli and the Fitler Conii»iny. 

(i4) 

^6. Effert on firin' of material. —Mr. Tavuui, secretary and treasurer of the Standard 
Rope and Twine Comjiaiiy, says that tiie National Cordage Company pushed prices 
higher than the conditions of business woiilil warrant. They put up the price of 
hemp to bl or 16 vents jaw pound. They were the only buyers, and were in a jaisi- 
tion, Mr. Taylor thinks, to control prices; and his conclusion is ttiat they did not 
want prices to be lower. The company, however, failed liecanse it had not cajiital 
enough to continue the hiisineas and control it on the high leiol of prices which it 
had itself established. (156, 1.56.) 

Mr. Firi.Eii, of the lalward 11. Filler Comiiany, says that when the National (kird- 
age Comiiany’s stock of twine was thrown on the market as “banker’s twine,” as it 
was calleil, it made the twine business very un.-atisfiwtory for the tiine. Mr. Fitler 
thinks the effect lasteii for two seasons, lie believes also that the grain crops were 
not large, anil that the demand was smaller on this account. (147, 149.) 

Mr. Watkhiickv, former president of the National Cordage Conijiaiiy, says that 
the price of manila hemp early in the 90’.s was about 6 cents a pound. When the 
National Cordage Company failisl the price went to the lowest point ever known, 3| 
cents. (1.34.) 

Mr. Hou.mes, treasurer of the riymoiilh (Virdage Company, does not think that the 
failure of the National Cordage Coiiijiany and the liipiidation of its assets had any 
effect on the ixinlage market. (144.) 

7. Effed on jiricen of prodneU. —Mr. Holmes, treasun'r of the Plymouth Cordage 
Company, .says that his comjiany useil to follow the prices made by the National 
Cordage tfompany pretty closely. The policy of the Plymouth Conipany has been 
to make gmxls of sjiecial merit, ami it has always lieen satisfieil if it knew that its 
competitors were not underselling it. The National Cordage Company held priixis 
somewhat higher than they were before it was formed, but it is a iinestion whether 
it would have done so if hemp liad not gone up. lU efforts to get control of hemp 
put up the price, and the price of manufaetureii goods had to follow. (139.) 

8 . Effed on com^itort. —Mr. Fitler, of the Eiiward H. Fitler Comjiany, says that 
when the National Cordage Comjiany was first organized ids comjiauy found its com¬ 
petition very severe. The National Coinjiauy seemed to want to whip its competitors 
into line. It was a question of nerve to stand out and tight against tremendous caji- 
ital. The National Comjiany tried to buy out the Fitler Comjiany, butdidnotsucc^. 
(147.) 

Mr. Watebbiiky says that the National Cordage Company was a great advantage 
to its comjietitors in keeping up prices; so much so that he would ratiicr have lieen 
outside than inside. (132.) 

9. Eemihility of monopoly. —a. 1‘rolMhilUy of new enmdvlaiim. —Mr. Tayiok feels 
sure there will never be another combination irf the cordage business. There may 
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be an association, and without one he does not tliink tliere would ho any money in 
the business, but tlicre wili be nothinit like a trust. (163.) 

b. Capital needed by aompelibm.—Mr. Gkimwood, acting secretary of the Cordage 
Association, says that a 500-spindlc mill for the manufacture of cordage, which would 
be a pretty good sized mill, would cost some 11600,000 for land, buildings, and 
machinery. A working capital of some 1260,000 would be needed besides. (114.) 

Mr. Watebbuey, former president of the National Ordage Company, says that 
*100,000 would build and equip a nice coixiage factory, and as much again would be 
needed for working capital. Such a fa<tory would not be ijuite as economical as a 
larger one, but would be a good factory. (132.) 

D. Tariff— Philippine rompctltlon. —1. J’on/.—Mr. Gbimwood saysthat 
the present tariff on manilaand sisal cordage is 1 cent per iiound, and on hemp cord¬ 
age tari^ or untarred, 2 cents jeer icound. Under the MciKinley tariff manilaand 
siKil boro li cents and tarred 3 cents; under the tariff of 1894,10 per cent ad valorem. 

^'ilr IiTLEH says that the competition lietween different manufactureis in the 
United .States is as severe as it can jKiasibly lie; but foreigners work cheaper and the 
American manufacturers want to be put on an eiiuality with them. There is a duty 
of a cent a pound on rope. That is not enough to enable prices to he carried to 
extremes. If the duty were removed, the manufacture would not exist in this coun¬ 
try, “unless our labor would compare with the English, German, or French.” (160.) 

Mr. Hoi.mes would feel that the removal of the duty on cordage would lie injurious 
to his business, though he would “ask for no advantages, providcsl the Others have 
to pay the same for latwr and supplies.” He would exjiect importations to come 
particularly from England, and iierhaps later from the Philippines. (141.) 

2. Conbigemanufatiure iuthe rhilimhiii>.—MT. Waterbcby says that it would be 
a disailvantage to have free trade with the Philippine Islands, la-cause some smart 
Yankee would start a cordage factory (here and ixirhaps get some grxsl men. Them 
is a factory in Yokohama, owned by a .Jaiianese, which makes good ro|K!. .V manu¬ 
facturer in the Philippines would tie iiiider a disadvantage bixansi'the lalsimraare 
ignorant, and there am a gmat many orders for smicial lenglhs that have to Ihi made 
up (luickly and could not Imi brought a great distamc; but manufacturers in the 
Pliili|ipincs could hurt the market for ordinary sizes if they could make the goods 
chea[«‘r. (1.36.) 

Mr. FiTLEudocs not tliink that the necessity of filling special orders would inter¬ 
fere with the running of a cordage mill at a distaiire from a market, as in the Philip¬ 
pines. 11 the mill were intelligently managed, the rcquircinents of the market would 
ki consulted and a proia-r stock would be carried in this country. (160.) 

Mr. Ghi.mwooi) thinks that the establishment of a conlage factory at Manila would 
be a serious matter for the business in America. “ I think the effect would lie, I 
will not say disastrous, hut liad, unquestionably, unless the rate of wages, and so on, 
sliould go u]i to a |ioint equal to the wages in the United Slates.” The cost of trans¬ 
porting tile finisiied prmluct would lie about the same as the cost of transporting the 
raw material, perhaps a little more. There is no loss of weight in the manufacture 
which would seriously affect the transportation. (115-117.) 

Mr. Watbebcev says that the waste in manila hemp is abont 3 per cent, and in 
sisal, w'hicii has been running dirtier than usual the last few years, about 7 jier 
cent. (126.) 

Mr. Tavuiu says that the shrinkage of manila hemp in manufacture is about 4 per 
cent, and of sisal"almut 8 per cent. (154.) 

£. (loiidllloH «r labor In llic rordanv IndiiHlr)’.— I. KrlMions of em¬ 
ployer and employet'.—Mr. Holmes, treasurer of the Plymouth Cordage Coniiiany, 
says that the relations of his comiiany and its employees have always laien friendly 
and satisfactory. At the seventy-fifth anniversary of the conniatiy in 1899 it was 
found that ladwecn 11 and 12 jier cent of those who were with the comimny 40 years 
ago, in 18.59, were with it still. Them are no trade unions in the factory anil the 
comiiany has never had occasion to express itself on the subjwt. There nave been 
no labor disputes since 1863 or 1864 mitil the week liefore Mr. Holmes testified. At 
that time there was a strike, which lasted about 24 hours, and which ha<l, in Mr. 
Holmes’s judgment, no reason whatever. He thinks it resulted from a misunder¬ 
standing and from hot-headed talk. Every man went back without any change in 
the conditions. (140, 143.) 

Mr. Holmes adds that his company has established a free library for itsemplovees 
and intends to build bath houses and to provide a building where lunches wifi bo 
mrved to them at low coat. It has offered jirizesfor the liest gardens, and iirizis for 
those who keep their yards in the best condition. It has prepanxl tiaseball grounds 
and grounds for other games, and ofiered prizes for sports. (144.) 
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Mr. Tavlok, spcrefary-treanurer of tlie StanrfanI Rojio and Twine Ootiinany, says 
tliat tlic relations of liis coin|)any with its oiiinloyees have always tavn entirely 
harmonious. Thee«in|iany has the wnia’ men who wen^ in (he plants 10or 15 years 
ajjo. The skilled lalsw is (jimerally oiTjtinized, ami the eonijiany has no ohjwtion to 
organized lalxir and has never had any labor trouble. The organization of eapital 
in the eordage industry has hiwl no effect on wag(>s. (1.58, I(i2.) 

2. WageH ami bourn.—^\r. Hol.me.s, tr(»a.surer of the I’lyinouth Cordage Company, 
says that the wages paid l)y his company have not changed since 1880, and he ttiinks 
not since 1878. The hours of labor art* sliorter now' so that wages jK*r hour are 
higher. For eoinmon lalxir, the eheaprat grade of labor of im‘n, $1.35 a day is ptiid, 
and the wtx'k of 58 hours is ealkxl 6 days. The liighest wages, aside from salaried 
men, are $2.50 and $2.75, and in a few eases $3. The lahoriug people in this factory 
arc better off hwlay than ever Ixifore. The .58-hour week is prescribed by the Massa¬ 
chusetts law for women and minors, and the eom|)any^)uts all on the same Ixtsis. It 
runs from half past 6 in the morning to 0 in the evening, witli an hour off at noon, 
and on Sattirday it stops at 12 o'clock. (110, 143, 144, IKi.) 

Mr. W.vTKR8t'RY says that the girls that sjiiii eordage gel, alxiiit $0 a week, and 
ordinary laborers get $1.50 a ilay. The spinning of yarn is pii'cework; nearly every¬ 
thing el.se in the mamifaeture is day work. (128.) 

Mr. Kiti.kr, of the Edward II. Fitler Company, says that Ins eonipaiiy, situattsl at 
Philadelphia, [>ays ordinary male laborers $1.,50 per day, and its wages range from 
this figup^ up to $18 per week. The factory works 10 hours per day. (148.) 

S. Stmitinm of eiiiploi/mnil.—'Sir. Holmes says that during the hard limes his fac¬ 
tory ran steadily, and for the last 4 or 5 yeais, excepting llu' very last year, it liiui 
run night and day. (144.) 

4- EmploymeM of iroiuru diul Imi/H. —Mr. Fitler says that his eoinpany employs 
ahoiit 1.50 women out of 450 employees in all. There are avertain inmiber of txisi- 
tions for boys of 15 and lit years of age, and when these boys grow to be men there 
are not enough men’s |io.sitions for them. This fact jiroiliiees some trouble. “If 
they would only leave and make a vai-ancy, that would be one 1 liiiig; but maylxi you 
will strike a yoiiugsh'r who has a nasty disposition, and he will want to make trou¬ 
ble. Then 10 or 15 will drop out, and we get rid of that eleim.iit.’’ (148.) 

Mr. lloi.MKs says that out of l,(X)0emiiloy(S'Sof his company alxiiit ItiO are women 
and girls. (140.) 

m. PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 

A. DcNcription of hiislncss,— .Mr. llriiiinLL says that the principal business 
of the (leneral AristoComiiany is the mamifaeture of sensitized ]ihotogra]itiie [laper. 
It also sells toning ami developing chemicals. The raw paper is piirehased entimly 
abroad and is coated in this eomilry. (188.) 

Mr. Carbi tt e.xplains the diffen.iiee between dev(4oping-out and printing-out 
photographic iiajiers. The printing-out papers must he exposed by daylight until 
the image is bold and vigorous, then wiLshed to remove free silver, toned witli a gold 
solution, and afterwarrls lixtsl. The developing-oiit paper is onlv exposed for a few 
seconds in a dark room to either gas light or elwtrie light, and then the image is 
brought out by a develoix-r. With tlie hel]> of a boy to ex|x)se the pa|a‘r, Mr. Car- 
butt lias made 25 (irinta in 10 niimihs by using developing-out paper; that is, has 
exposed them, developed them, and put 1110111 into the lixing Hath. Sometimes it 
takes 25 minutes to jirint one copy in davlight by the printing-oiit process. The 
developing-out pajH-r is praetieallv new, having come in within the last 3 vears. 
(177, 181.) 

B. History of combination. —I. Or<jmiizuli<m mui nipUalizutioH. —Mr. 
Abbott, vice-president of the (ieneral Aristo Company, says that, this eoinpany 
has existed since 1899. Its outstanding stock is $2,4(X),000 common and $2,400,1)00 
7 pi-r cent cumulative preferred. It has so far jiahl the reijuired divklend on the pre¬ 
ferred stock and 15 ix-r cent a year on the conimon. The eoinpany has not since it 
was organized Ixiuglit any plants which were not taken at the organization. (200.) 

Mr. IIiiBBEi.L, counsel lor the General .\risto Coniiiany, says that the eapital stock 
of each of the constituent eoiniianies was purehaseil outright by the. General Aristo 
Company. The intention was to discontinue these eoinpanies as seixirate and dis¬ 
tinct concerns as rapidly as possible. The Photo-Materials Company and the Nepera 
Chemical Company have Ixien merged into the Geiieial Aristo Company by legal 
proceedings. The New Jersey Aristotype Coni]iany has been discontinued and the 
corporation legally wound up. The ]ilant of the Kirkland’s Lithium I’aijer Company 
has Ixien moved to New York. The American Aristotyjxi Company still continues 
as a separate organization, IxxaiLse of certain outstanding contracts. As soon as 
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possible it will lx; ui(?rge<l in tho (i<iiier:il AriwtoCotnpaiiy. Ahhooiuih that in aiKxmi- 
nlixhwl, llie (loneral AriHto (V)nipany will bo a Himplo (ronx)ration and lutt a 
natioii. {IHH, 1H9, 194.) 

Tho KaKtinan Kodak ('Oin|«iiiy owjih a nui-t, but not a majority, of tlu* stock of the 
Genonil Aristo (VnntKiny. ItactHUNtmuo ajront for the (loneral Ariyto Company 
and markets all tho Aristo ('oinpany’s pawls, tho latter conipanv paying* a <*oniini.s- 
aion on 8ah*H. The h^stinan Company inakt‘M tlii^ contnwta amt tlie terms of sale. 
(189, 190, 195.) 

The capitalization of tho (lonoral Ariato (/oinpany is very much larg<*r than the 
aggregate capitalizatioi\ of the constituent companies. The reason for this is that in 
the ca.se of some of thoeomj)anieH tfuuuqdtal stock of the company <lid not represent 
tiie i»rice which the (ieiioml Aristo ('onipany ha<l to |)ay. Tliia was true of all tlie 
(^)m[)anios taken over except two, Tlie c{ipilalizati<ui of tlie GenemI Aristo (^)mpany 
is based on the vah]<M)f the businesses of th(M*onstitnent companies, rather than upon 
tin* value of tint tangible jjroperty. The vahu* of a going plant whieh inamifactiireH 
pho(ogniplii«‘ tilms or j»hotogm]diic paixT consists very largely in the value of its 
good will, of its secret ()roeesses of trade ami r»f inannfacture, and In some easels of 
Is patents. {188,190.) 

2 . ('nuaiUm'td cc/cponnx—n. GV/imd///.—Mr. IIi'BRKi.n says that tlie various coni- 
piinies which were taken over on the formation of t he ( hmeral Aristo (.’ompany were: 
The Ameriean ArisP^lype Company, of Jamost<»wn, N. Y.; The NcjU'ra Chemical 
CompanVjOf Nepera Park, X. Y.; Tlie New Jersey Aristotype (Nmipany, of Hlooiniield, 
N. J.; KfrklamPs Lithium l‘a|)er Company,of Jlenver, ('olo., and tlie Photo-Mabjrials 
Com[>any, of Roche.ster, N. Y. Thecomj)any al.«o brought tlie photographic pa))er 
husiuess of tint Kju^tman Kodak (’ompany, of Rochester, N. Y. (188, 191, 192.) 

h. Antenvun JivVob/pc Co/a/xm//. -Mr. IIniinci,i,, c«mn.«el for the Ameriean Aristo- 
type(.'otnj>any, siiys that that company was incorporated in 1889 with a capital stock 
of $l5t>,()()0, $25,(K)9 preferred stock and $125,900 l•omlm»n stock. Only $8,5(X) of tlie 
preferred stock has U'en issued. The capital stock of the company is now owinxl by 
Mie(ieiH‘ral Aristo (^>m])any. (188, 189.) 

c. AVpmi ('hnnintl IIchhki.l says that the Nepera(liemical (Van- 

]«uiy, heh»r<^ it was merge(l in the (leneral .\rist(j Conijiaiiy, had acapital of $2r),0(Xl, 
while the plant ami business and jmtents were wortli 20 or 8(t times that amount 
(189.) 

<i. Pholo-Mdtcr'mh ( bm/xm//. —^Ir. IIubhki.l.sjivs that the Photo-Materials (’ompany 
waHcapitalize<l at $150,(KMt. Bomls to tbe amount of some $510,(KK) were issued. The 
eompaiiy*mad<-a perfect failure. The bonds were bought by the J‘^i.stman Kmlak 
(Vnnpany at 50 «‘ents on the dollar, and tlu* jiroperlv was bought bv tbe same eoni- 
paiiy after the mortgage whieli had been given on it toc<»verthe iKinds had been 
foreclosc'd. The company was taken over by the < J(‘iicral Aristo (’ompany, a small 
jirice Kdng paid for it, ))e(wisi* it was manufacturing a <’ompeting pajwr. (185).) 

€. JVfellNMlN uii<i remilU.—1. Vonfrol of 

mot(rUd.'~}>\v. (’AiiBcrr, a manufacturer of photograjjliic plates, films, and papers, 
says that Mr. Kastman, of the Ivistman (’ompany, went aliroad in 1898 and secured, ua 
ho believecl, the control of pajwr for photograpliic purposes for ini]x>rt to the United 
States. It is necessary to use foreign paper in order to get the best results. There are 
two limus in ^fassac^lUsettH whiidi make a very satisfactory rough paper for 
graphic purpos«-s, hut have not l>een able to phwineea fine, simxith iwin'r. It la said 
that the water wln^re the fondgn paper is madt* iti Germany is ptH'uliarlv auitalde for 
thepurjMise. There are twoim|Kjrtersof tlie fon‘ign paper ni Xew York City who will 
not .'''ell to anyone outside tlie trust. Mr. (Airbutt lias repeakslly tried to buy and has 
b<*en ivfused. There are two other imiiortei’s in Xew A'ork from whom Mr. (’arhutt 
gets his jiaper ami who do not, soil to the (rust; but they do not wish it to be known 
that they furnish tin* ]»a|a‘rs to others. Mr. ('arbntt also says that be has friends in 
(lermany tbrongb whom be can obtain it. Tbe price, however, lias Ix^en vervnmcli 
nicrea-^ed. On SepteiidK.*r 11, 1898, lie was abb* to buy imported pajier, the same 
that is use<l by tlie trust, at 7 cents aineter. ()n March 12, 18519, In^ was chargetl 8 
nuits. On Ih'cemher 30, 1899, tho price Innl Iichmi raised to 144 cents a meter, where 
it still stands. This is an increase of over 100 p(*r eent. .Mr. Carbiitt Ix'lieves tluw 
due to tbe action of the KiHstnmn eomlHiiation. lie haa no jiroof of tliis 
other than hearsay. He has no iiroof that the coinliination <loej^ not have to iwiy tlie 
through he Iwlieves it d<M»s not. (173-182.) 

Mr. Daii.ey, a manufaetnrer of ])hotographic (MiiK‘r, says that the General Aristo 
Oompanygot cfjntrol of the raw imiterial of liis business, tbe jiaiier whieh is imiMjrted 
irom (lermany, about the first of the year 1899. Some of tbe American manufac- 
urow had contracts with the mannfaetim'rs of tlie pajH^r whieli protected them for 
a certain length of time. Those that were thus protected tiie General Aristo Company 
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bought, so far as possible. It did not think it worth while to buy others, beeause 
it did not think they eould get material to work with. The standard papers have 
been inacle for perhaps 40 years by two companies, one in Germany an<l one in 
France. Mr. Dailey understands that these companies made a combination under 
the leadership of the General Aristo Company. The price was advanaid from 33 
cents a pound to 52 cents. Mr. Dailey has understood froin gooil antliority that the 
General Aristo Company does not pay this price. Mr. Dailey’s company was almost 
completely shut off from a supply of paper for a time, though able to get some of 
certain kinds. Otlier manufacturers in Kuroixs eommem^ed making it, tiowever, and 
Mr. Dailey has a contract with one of tliem at present at a price <ronsiderat>ly 
lower than the combination prure, tliougii the trust is able to undersell him consider¬ 
ably. (183, 185.) . . , 

Mr. Abbott, vice-iiresident of the General Aristo Company, explains tiie (xiiitrol 
which his (xunpany has over (xirtaiii kinds of [lajwr. TBe comimny docs not, he s^s, 
control all the grades of pliokigniphic (Mper made by tlie foreign paper mills. The 
control of (wrteiii kinds comes alsmt in this way: A factory undertakes to make a 
distinctive kind of photographic jiaper. It is necessary to have snitalile raw stock. 
The company will write the foreign manufaotnrcrs, stating in a general way what is 
wanted. It may l)e months t)efore the exact quality of |>aper is arrivtsl at, and the 
obtaining of it involves a great deal of experiment. The sensitizing factory sjiendsa 
great deal of money in jirosecnting tliese exis^riments. When it hiui Ijeeu to the 
expense of practically eilucating the foreign mill to produce that particular jiajier, it 
feels entitlol to tlie exclusive use of it. Otherwise a rival touIiI buy the jMtjjer and 
save the whole cost of the pioneering experiments. The American Aristotype Com- 

O iiad arrangements witli the foreign paper mills for the exclusive use of certain 
s of paper nefore tlie General Aristo Company was formed, and these ixintracts 
were practically continned. The American Aristotyiie Company was the pioneer, 
not only in this country hut in the world, in the manufacture of thi'se particular 
kinds of paiwr. The colUsiioa jina'css was a hand process, in which the jihotogra- 
pher did his own coating, until the American Aristotype Company made it an 
nidustry. It had never Iweii manufactured in a fiuitory and jiiit on the market ready 
for use. Mr. Alilsitt supposes that the collodion process has now liecome more or 
less a commercial one in Enrojie, and that European maiiufacturt'rs can buy the same 
papers which his company uses. Ills company lavs never askeil the paja'r makers 
not to supplv European customers. 

There are other manufacturers of raw stock abroad besides those that Uie Aristo 
Company deals with. They make a very similar stock, and Mr. Ablsitt sup|H)ses it 
can lie procured in this country, tine of tliese raw-.stock factories is in practically 
the same localitv as one of tho.«e which snp|)ly the Aristo Comiiany, and is able to 
use practically the same w.ater—the glacier water of the Aljis. (190, 197.) 

Mr. Hitbbei.l says that the General Aristo Company has contracts with foreign 
producers of jiajier hy which it is enahhsl to control the entire exisirtation to this 
country of the paper Baanufactored hy those proilucers. The.su companies had lieen 
selling'paiier in this country prior to the making of the contracts, and they agreed 
that if the General Aristo Company would take only their products they would sell 
only to that company in this country. The (icneral Aristo Comiiany coulil not pre¬ 
vent the purchase hy business competitors in this conntry, through foreign pur¬ 
chasers, of the paper produi’cd by these foreign companies. (191.) 

2. Penalliett for purehcutt^ of coinjH'litorn’ jtnultu't. —Mr. C.\KBurr states that he was 
the pioneer manufacturer of gelatine ilry plates in the United States. His concern 
was established in 1878. He has more recently taken up the manufacture of other 
photographic supplies, including iia|ier8. The General Aristo Company was formed 
m 1898, through the agency of Sir. Eastman of the Eastman Company, and merged 
a considerable number of makers of photographic jiaixirs. The, General Aristo Corn- 
pany makes one particular jiaixir^ which it is necessary for dealers in photograpliic 
supplies to have, because for particular puiqsises it has not lieen equaled. With tlie 
help of this advantage the General An.sto Comiiany undertakes to prevent dealers 
from handling any paiiers other than those of its manufacture. It offers a rebate of 
12 per cent on the paper hills of customers who sign a statement that they have not 
handled any jiaper made by other parties, and it refuses to supply those who refuse 
to sign the statement. The statement is presented once in 4 months, and sets forth 
that the signer has not during the jieriod covered by it “bought, sold, carried in 
stock or disposed of, either directly or indirectly, any collodion printing-out, or gela¬ 
tine printing-out, bromide, or developing-out iiaiiers, other than those manufactured 
hy the General Aristo Company’s factories,” and that all such papers have been sold 
strictly at the list priixjs, without any arrangement for any rebate, directly or indi¬ 
rectly. Mr. Carbutt presents letters from several dealers indicating that they would 
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be glad to buy his papers if the trust agreement did not make it imposait)le. He 
also presents letters to show that his jjaper is of the highest quality. He believes 
that tiie contracts demanded by the combination are in violation .A the United 
States anti-trust law. It has not oc«urred to him to complain to the United States 
district attorney, but he will do so. He has thought of bringing suit, hut the East¬ 
man Company is a very rich concern, and it would be too long and expensive a 
light. (174-182.) 

Mr. Hailey, a manufacturer of photographic paper, says that when the tieneral 
Aristo ComiKUiy wap formwl its method was to spll its mpers at a discount of 15 per 
cent from its list and then [lay, at intervals, an additional reliate of 12 jicr cent to those 
who had not Imught pape^r of any other make. Many dealers who were handling 
large amounts of outside paiHjr thought that it would pay them better to sacrifice the 
12 per cent rebate and continue to buy of the inde])endent manufacturers. The 
prices of the independent manufacturers were from 10 to 25 jier cent below that of 
the Aristo Company, even when the 12 jier cent rebate had betm deducted. When 
the Aristo Company found that dealers were following this course, they hsjk a further 
step. They determined to refuse their goods to all dealers who handled independ¬ 
ent iMiper. Not only that, but the Eastman Kodak Company, which controls the 
Aristo Company, refused to sell such dialers its cameras and films. A dealer could 
very well get along without aristo iiajier, but no dealer in photograjihic supplies 
could do business without the k<slak cameras ami films. No open announcement 
was made of the fact that goods would not he furnished to independent dealers. A 
representative of the Eastman Kodak Oonqiany went [arsonaily to such dealers and 
said to them that while his company was not making any threats, the dealers would 
find it very inconvenient not to be able to get the kodak cameras and films. These 
goods were protected by patents. It would lie well to consider these things. If the 
dealers would give up handling the outside iiaiier, the General Aristo Comjiany 
would relieve them of what they had and pay them what it had cost them. In 
consequence of this isilicy, says Mr. Hailey, his goods were entirely off the market 
in about 10 days. A few dealers undertook to resist. Mr. Hailey gives the names 
luid addresses of one in New York and one in Newark. Both were comixdled to 
yield after a limited time. The Newark dealer controlled two companies, and under¬ 
took to have one establishment handie independent iiaper, while the other restricted 
itself to aristo. The Aristo people would not allow that. 

There was a company in Newark called the American Self-Toning Paper Company, 
which was_doing a very nice business, and which was not directly attacked by the Aristo 
Conqiany until several months after the attack on Mr. Hailey. Mr. Hailey’s goods 
were Iwycotted about .lamiary 1, 1899, anil those of the Self-Toning Oonniany almut 
September 1, 1899; but when'the attack did come, the ,\ri.sto Company did liot take 
the stock of the Self-Toning Conqiany’s imjaToff the hands of dealers, as it had done 
earlier with other paiier. Conseiiuentlv such dealers as had not paid for their paper 
shiiiwsl it back, it was |)eriahable, and great quantities came liaiik on the company’s 
hands and were a dead loss. The accounts were too small to sue, and the result 
was that the company was thrown into the hands of a receiver. 

The only way of selling gooils which Mr. Dailey finds is to deal directly with the 
consumcie. He ships to customers in Philadelphia, paying the express, and still 
underselling the trust. He has an office in New York, and has done considerable 
business there. He has tried to o|X‘n offices in various cities, but has found the 
exjiense too great. 'The trust follows him up even in his dealings with consumers. 
If he furnishes paiwr at $1 a gross to a consumer who has lieen paying the trust 
11.25, the trust wilt meet the price with another brand, and will place ito paper in 
the hands of dealers, where consumers can get it more conveniently than they can 
get Mr. Dailey’s. Mr. Dailey’s only resource is again to underbid the trust; and if 
he makes too low a price to la* met through dealers, the Aristo Company will sell 
directly to the consumer and meet his prices. The Aristo ComjMiny also tries to get 
consumers under contract for a nuinlwr of months, and has done so in many cases. 

Tl^lloy believes that the mcthials of the Aristo Company are unlawful, and 
that if he went into a suit he might win; but he docs not feel able to attempt this 
Mcause of the expense. He has been gathering evidence, and has thought when the 
np® he will complain to the United States District Attorney. (18.S-187.) 

Mr. Abbott, vice-president of the General Aristo Company, says that this company 
sells OTly to the Eastman Kixlak Company. Mr. Abbott understands that the East¬ 
man Company offers its gcxals to all dealers at a trade discount of 15 per cent, and 
givi» an additional discoimt of 12 per cent to dealers who handle its goods exclu¬ 
sively. He doubts whether the Eastman Kodak Company would sell anything—a 
wiiera’ for example—to a dealer unless he confined himself to their line. There is 
notmng, except patented articles, which it is necessary for a dealer to buy from the 
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^^tiiian Kodak Company. The company simply gives a dealer tne option of han¬ 
dling the Eastinan Company’s line on their tenns or handling other lines. If there 
is any compulsion put upon the dealer it is not put upon him by the Eastman Com¬ 
pany. The compulsion comes from the consumers. Whatever the consumer demands 
the dealer must handle. It the demand for the Eastman goods is greater in a locality 
than that for any outside line, the dealer is forced to handle the Eastman goods. 
The Eastman Company may occasionally give an exclusive agency to 1 dealer in a 
small place, but such cases arc very few. Generally it sells to anybody. There are 
very few dealers in photographic gocjfls exclusively. ' Photographic goods are handled 
by drug stores, domfftment stores, Imoksellcrs. ami people in various lines of trade. 
There is no such thing as controlling the dealers in photographic materials. If 1 
drug store in‘a town is selling the Eastman goods there are 7 or S other drug stores 
which are fri'e to sell other makes. If, as Mr. Carbutt <daims, he has a better papi'r 
than the Aristo Comiiany’s, which he sells at a Ixdter iirice to the trade, and is not 
handicappeil in any way in securing his raw materials, the drag store that he sells to 
should Ix! able.to undersell the drag store that the Eastman Comiumy sells to and 
take away its trade. If the consumer wants some Eastman goods he is free to buy 
them where they are kept, and then go to the other stora and buy the better and 
chea|)er jiaper of the other make. 

Mr. A btiott contirms the account of the dealer in Newark who had 2 establishments, 
1 uiistairs and 1 down, in 1 of which be biuidlcrl Kistnian goixls exclusively and 
claimed tbe full disimunt, wbile iu the other he bandied outside goods. Mr. Abbott 
says, “ We have stoptied 2 or 3 ]K!rfonnances of that kind.” (lt)7-204.) 

Mr. Abbott also says that the agents w'hich the General Aristo Company has on 
the road are not sent out to sell goods, but to educate photographers in the jiroper 
use of the company’s g(X)ds. The company luus expendetl a great deal of money in 
keejiing these demonstrators in the tield, in educating photographers iu the maninu- 
lation of its goods, and in ailvertising. This is one reason for the Eastman Kodak 
Company’s terms to the agent or dealer forbidding its agents to handle tbe goods of 
other manufacturers. It would hardly be fair to appoint a dealer as tbe coiiipany’s 
agent, refer to him a vast amount of trade which the company’s energy has created, 
and then allow him to handle imitations or parallids of its goods. (2111.) 

Mr. IIi iiKKi.i, says that the Eiustman Company agrees by contract with dealers to 
give a s)iecial discount on its goods, provided they handle no others. This discount 
IS uniform to everybisiy. Similar contracts are inade by the General Aristo Com¬ 
pany, and were made by some of tbe constituent companies Ixdore the General 
Aristo Company was formed. When that company was organized, a circular letter 
was sent out to all the dealers in the United States" asking their opinion of that sys¬ 
tem. Almost all said that it was tbe best system, and it was because of the nature 
of their replies that the system was continued. (191, 192, 193.) 

Mr. Ilubhell holds that the contracts by which a sixicial discount is given to deal¬ 
ers upon their agreeing to handle only the gooils of the company giving tlie discount 
is not a contract in restraint of trade, as restraint of trade is detineil in our statutes. 
He cites decisions by the courts, which, he says, hold that .such contracts are proix'r 
and 1^1. The Eastman Kodak Company does not, by means of such contracts, 
force its patierupon the trade, Ixicause of the fact that the company manufactures 
other supiifies which no other company manufactures anil which dealers desire to 
buy. (192, 19.3, 194, lai.) 

3. HfmefirmrUdlion of mmpftitnn’ gowh. —Mr. Cahbuti, a manufacturer of photo¬ 
graphic jmper, presents letters from customers to show that the agents of the Eastman 
combination tell falsehoisls atsiut the material anil the ipiality of his pajair and alxnit 
the prices at which it is sold. He states that wnen be called the attention of the 
General Aristo Com])anv to these practices, that company replied that such action 
was not authorized, anil probably resulted from overzealousness on >he part of their 
demonstrators to secure business. (17.'), 176.) 

4. Economies of comlnmUion. — Mr. Abbott, vice-president of the General Aristo 
Company, says that his comjiany has made considerable economies, which have 
reduced the cost of prmluction of several papers, or will reduce it. It has taken ui) 
the manufacture of some of the raw materials. The cost of marketing has tieen con¬ 
siderably reduc-ed through the increase of the business and through the concentra¬ 
tion of the selling in the hands of one selling agent. Mr. Abbott thinks the number 
of traveling men on the mail is much greater than before the organization of the 
General Aristo Comimny. The situation would not fiermit any relaxation of efforts 
to sell; competition is too strong. The General Aristo Company has no monopoly, 
though Mr. Abbott thinks it has considerably more than half of the photographic 
paper trade. (200,^1.) 

6. Effed of amUimtum on priccji.—Mr. Cabbutt, a manufacturer of photographic 
paper, states that his prices are 25 jier cent Ijelo# those of the Eastman coiiibihaflon, 
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although the cost of the imported paper, which is his raw material, has been increased 
more than 100 fier cent within thn* years, as a result, lie lielieves, of a nearly com¬ 
plete control of the supply by the Eastman combination. Mr. ('arbntt jweaents 
letters from emstomers to show that his paper is of the very highest quality and the 
highest suitability for the ])urpose it is made for. (175, 178.) 

. Mr. Daij.ky, a manufacturer of photographic paper, says that wdien the General 
Aristo Company, (ontrolled by the Eastman Company, got control of the raw 
material for the manufacture of photographi(‘ paper, it raised the price of cabinet 
size paiMir, which had sold at wholesale at 55 cents and at retail at 75 cents, to $1.85 
retail and about $1.01 wholesale. Through its lontrol of the raw i«)>er fur sensitiz¬ 
ing it was able to raise the price of this material to other manufacturers from 88 cents 
a pcand to .52 cents. This increased the cost of manufacture to Mr. Dailey’s com¬ 
pany Jiossihiy 20 or 25 per cent. Mr. Dailey nnderstands from gcssl authority that 
the General Aristo Company does not pay this high jiricc for material. Even if it 
did, the increase of cost would not Is- over 20 or 25 jier ivnt, while the Aristo com¬ 
pany has advanced prices of manufactured [Kiper almost 100 |)er cent. (185. 180.) 

Mr. Annorr, vice-president of the General Aristo Com|iany, says that the coinfiany 
amtinues to make the various kinds of paper that weie made by its constituent com¬ 
panies before (he consolidation. There has been no raising of prices in any instance. 
The price of colhstion [laper is the same that it was, and ])ra< tically the same that it 
has lieen for 12 years. On platinum pajierlhere has l«‘en a reduction of 20 fwr cent, 
and the average prices of gelatine jiaper are lower than they were before the organi¬ 
zation of the General Ari.sto Company. (200, 203.) 

0. (Iroiiih of rnmpelitiini.—Mr. C.MtWTr, ail indeismdcnt inamifacturer of photo¬ 
graphic supplies, says that this business has di-veloiieil very rapidly, and faster since 
the trust was formed than before, “ liecaiise it started several of wliat are called anti 
trust makers of paiier.” (180.) 

Mr. AnniriT, vice-i>resident of the General Aristo (’suiipany, gives a list of some 12 
maniifactiirers who sensitize [taper in ttiiscoiiiitrv, in com|)etition with his con!|iany. 
Proliahly a thinl of them, he says, have started within the last year, or since the 
organization of (he General Aristo Com|»iny. There are an infinite niimlier ot con¬ 
cerns making camei'as and photographic .sn'pjdies and materials of all kinds. (100. 
2(X).) 

Mr. IlmniKi.i. says that there are more concerns engaged in the business of manu¬ 
facturing photograohic oaiier to-day than there were when (he General Aristo Com¬ 
pany was organized, and lliat Ihese concerns are competitors of that comjiany. The 
Eastman Kodak Coiiqiaiiy mannfactnres a flexible film which is used instead of a 
plate. This filmwius invented by Mr. Eastman, and in the manufacture of those 
fihiis the company has no rival. In resjs'ct to other lines of goods maiiufacturcil by 
the com|)any its siii'i-ess is due to the sniH'rior quality of its goods. (1!)2, 1!)8.) 

D. C'oiidilion of labor In llic IndiiHir) .— .Mr. C.iani rr says that wages in 

hie establishment, at Philadelphia, run fnnn $(! a week up for girls, and from $12 to 
$30 for the men. The men work 10 hours and the girls 0. (170.) 

Mr. Aiiiiorr, vice-|>resident of the General Aristo Coinfiany, says that there has 
been no general increase of the wages of that company since it was formed, hut at 
the Hiarhester fimtory the hours have Issm reduced from 10 to 0, with no reduction 
of pay. The Eastman Kodak Company has put in dining rooms for its men and 
its women, and serves a lunch to the women for 10 cents, which, Mr. Abliottsays, 
is much ladow coat. The company has also provided a library (or the working [leo- 
ple, and allows them to fake the Isioks home at night. (203.) 

The women ein|)loyed in the iiianufiici iii’e of photographic paper are used mostly 
in sorting. Their hands are more delicate, and they arc much lietter at sorting than 
men. No wmiieii are enqiloyed at anything that men have done in Mr. Ahliott’s 
factory. (204.) 

E. PatentN und Intdc-marks.— 1. J'lilmln m. neavt proimen .— Mr. Abbott, 
vice-president of the General Aristo Conqiany, says: “'There arc so many things 
ihoiit a chemical formula that secrecy is relied iqion by [laper and cheniieal inanii- 
acturers more than the Patent OfTice.” Control can lie kept for a longer time by 
ieeping processes secret than by patenting them, ft is necessary to rely to some 
‘xtent upon workmen to keep trade secrets, hut generally no one man, exce|it tlic 
’)“ 5 >agcrB and their understiuiies, knows much about any department except his own. 
203.) 

of triuU-mnrh. —Mr. Abbott states that his company has iu several 
had trouble with infringers of its trade-mark; in one case with Mr. Carbutt. 
dr. Carbutt put out a paper callisl Vivax, which the General Aristo Company 
uganied as an infringement of its trade-mark Velox. Suit was brought but never 
amo to trial. Mr. Ahlmtt thinks the trade-mark in question was withdrawn. (205.) 
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IV. THE PLATE OLASB COMBINATION. 

A. llUtory oflndHUtryandofeamblnatioii.—1. Plate glass iududry.— 
Mr. I’m-AiRN, president of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Comi>any, says that the first 
substantial success in the manufacture of plate glass in the United States was obtained 
by Mr. ])e Pauw, at New Allmny, Ind. His factory produced its first poiished plate 
glasH in 1S73. It was afhwwards dismantled onatcount of oltsolete machinery and 
unfavoral>le Im^tion. The next successful factory was cslablisheil at Crystal City, 
Mo. The company was organized in 1872 and reoiganize<l iti 187ti. The fwtory has 
t)een nnint^yruptedly siuatessful. In 1883 the factory at Creighh)n, I’a., was founded. 
It was here that the use of natural gas in the inattufacture of i)late glass was first 
introduced. (228.) 

Mr. Pitcairn states that tlie growth of the plate glass industry hiis been s|a»sm<xllc, 
while the growtli of the demand for plate glitss has been slow atid steady. The 
result has lansi gn-at tluet nations of price. Forseveral years large profits wcrematle. 
This lc(i to the lanlding of 7 new' factories, and this again to an excisisive jiroductioti 
and a depression in price. The industry became unprofitable. Some factories were 
running at a lo.ss and others at no profit. One was sold by the sheriff and several 
others were on the veige of bankruptcv. This lamdition lashsl several yisiis, and 
led to efforts to i!onsolidate the largest factories. (227, 241.) 

2. Plthhurg J'hiie tlldss (.'omjiaiiy, — a. Ilislorg. —Mr. PiTC.itux says that before the 
present eonsoliiiation w'as formisf the Pittsburg Piate Glas.s Company existed as a 
Pennsvivania corporation, owning four factories. This corjKiratiou increasid its 
capital stock and lanight outright the prorawties of its prineijaU competitoi's, issuing 
its own stock to the individual stockholders of the constituent eouipanies. The 
)iro[)erties were laiught at their actual cash values. Nothing was paid for goo<i will. 
Home of the concerns liesinsl an inflated capitalization, and the refusal of Mr. Pit¬ 
cairn and otheia to consent liclayed the consolidation for 2 or .3 yeara. No weak or 
inscdvent companies were taken in. There were 3 companies which were on the 
verge of bankniptcy. Their liabilities were such that, on the basis of vahu' used in 
the purchase of the other companies, their stockholders would have reeeiyeil little or 
nothing if they haii been taken into the consolidation. If the consolidation had 
lieen deferrwl another vear or so, some of the companies wottid probably have become 
insolvent. The eonsolhlated coniiainy reiluced the production of its factories, and 
the indei>endent companies were enalihsl to run full. By the [sdicy of the consoli¬ 
dated eotniiany the indeiKUident compaides wen! saveil, and they are now coniiading. 

For siwcral yeara before the consolidation in 181)5, say s Jlr. I’itcairu, there was 
alisolutely no jirofit in the plate glass business. The average earnings of the Pitts¬ 
burg Plate Glass Gotniiany since the consolidation have been about iicr cetit a year. 
No dividends were jiaid until lX!)t). In that year 5 jier cent was jaud, and the divi¬ 
dends in ItMlO have been at the rate of 6 iier cent. The profits made in 1891) were 
aixmt 18 per emit, and those for l9tK) will also lie large, possibly as large as those for 
1X1)9. The prolits are not excessive in view of the vicissitinles of the business, the 
changes that are necessary in the way of new machinery and new methods, and the 
probability that in the course of a year or two there will Ire a renewal of tlie condi¬ 
tions of over))rixluction. The present market price of the shares is about 161. There 
are almut 600 stockholders. One of the factories taken in, the Duqnesne factory, 
has laxm sold to the tlarnegic Steel Coin|)any, whose projierty it adjoins. The com- 
[lany has a sufficient capaetty without it. (227, 232, 233, 235, 237, 241.) 

6. Cmitrvl <if Irmle. —.Mr. hlcLiorr, of the Philadelphia Paint Glub, says that the 
production of plate glass in this country is estimated at alaiut 20,000,000 feet iier 
year, atid that the Pittsburg Glass Comiiany is supposed to control alauit 80 percent 
of this amount. (207,213.) > 

Mr. Mayek, of the glass ilepartment of John T.ucas & Co., states that the Ifittsburg 
Platt! Glass Company makes probably 80 per cent of the plate glass made in the 
United fttates, and the other 20 per cent is made by three outside corporatiotis. 
Two t)f them have been running iierhaps 10 years or more, and the third is just 
lieginning. Mr. Mayer’s firm lias not laiught any glass of any of these coticerns; 
their product has all lieen engaged, jirincipally by Western jobbers or men finan¬ 
cially interested in their plants. Mr. Mayer does not believe that these companies 
are really indcjiemlent competitors of the Pittshu^ Plate Glass Company. They 
are siippostal to lie working under agreements with it, securing uniform prices. 
( 222 .) 

Mr. Pitcairn says that his company controls only what it prtxluces, which is alaiut 
72j [ler cent of the plate glass pnaliiced in the country. It is not able arbitrarily to 
make prices for American plate glam. It has been iiossible, in consequence of the 
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destruction Ly fire of ttic Penn Plate ttlaas Works at Irwin, Pa., to advance prices; 
and supply and demand are more closely a<ljoBted at present than they have twen 
for several years. The (^ntifsiny prcslnces such a lar^e |Kircentage of the fflass that 
un<ler these favorable conditions it fixes its selling prices, and the otliers follow it. 
(239.) 

Mr. Pitcairn gives a table of the plate glass factories in the United StaUv, showing 
10 works owned by the Pittsburg Plate Glass Coiniiany, with an annual < apaeity of 
26 0flO,0(X) feet, anil 3 other factories with an aggregate annual capacity of .>,901),000 
feet. Tlie sales for 1900, with the month of Diicemis-r estiinahal, aie given as 
13 037,000 feet for the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, or a little over half its ea|>ac- 
ity, and .5,1.59,000 feet for the other companies, or nearly their full taiiacitj . The 
total sales of domestic and foreign glass in the country during IIKH), iM-conling to Mr. 
I’itcairn, were almut 21,000,000 feet. In 1376 they were only 6,301),(XM) I'ei't, of which 
only li0O,0(X) feet were pnxluced in the country. (227.) 

3. Kumpmn pradmium and ni/iidmilcii. —Mr. Pitc.iiiin gives a table of the plate 
glass factories in Kurope, with their output for 1900, and in most ca.«es their produ¬ 
cing capacity. The total capacity, as shown, is alsnit 6il,IXX),(HX) wpiare feel a year, 
and the total product for ItKX) aliout 40,000,IXX). Nearly one-third of tlie product 
comes from Iwlgium, alsmt one-fifth from France, the same from lingland, and 
one-sixth from Germany. The jinxluct in Bel;jium lias increased from 1,0.30,620 
Bijnaro meters in 1895 to’ 1,6I9,.590 sfiuare meters in 1399; and while tliere are no olli- 
cial figures for other countries, Mr. Pih'airu txdieves the increase has lx>en similar 
wheniver the manufacture is carrieil on in Kurope. 

Mr. Pitcairn declares that “exiierience has demonstrateil that tlie consunijition of 
plate glass is not elastic and can not Isi forced so as to atisorh an arbitrary iucrea.se 
of production, the consumption deiaindiiig U|aju general iiro.sjierily, because plate 
glass is considereil a luxury. In the oiiinion of manufacturers of jilate glass in 
Kurope the selling price is not regulated by the general law of supply and demand, 
the increase of production Ixdng a|>a.sniodic, while the consumption, although 
steadily growing, remains limilisl.” In accordance with these views there have 
always 1 wen cooperation or synditate arrangements among the Kuropeaii mauufac- 
tiiR’is for regulating prices, and, lapecially in later years, for regulating )iroduction 
also. In Keigium the sales for all the factories are apixirtioneih anil are all made 
through one selling otlice. In Gennany the manufacturers are united in one syndi¬ 
cate, legnlating prixliiction and prici's. One large company in France has thorough 
control of the market, through close connection with otlier manufacturers in the 
country, and the condition in England is the .same. Moreover, these several 
national combinations have combined in one international syndicate to regulate and 
divide the world’s markets. They limit production, as may lx> sup|Kised from the 
fact that the aggregate production of Belgium, France, and Germany is leas than 
hall the capacity of the factories. They a»<sign certain markets to certain manufac¬ 
turers. They prevent buyers from disturbing the rules of the syndicate, by a “ ])re- 
mium of fidelity” and also by a hlacklist system. (223,229.) 

B. Mcllioxlsof tlic xionsolidulcfl xionipaiiy.—I. h-nhibitkm of pnrehaws 
aliroad.—hU. Maykr, of the glass de]>artnientof .lohii Lucas & Co., states that though 
cut size's of plate glass could be imixirted from Kurope from 10 to 20 ]i('r cent below 
tjie prices in this country, and stex'Ic sheets some .50 iwr ci'iit cheaper, the combina¬ 
tion is able to ]>rohibit de'alers from taking ailvantage of the.'ie market conditions. 
Some sizes of plate glaat have to Iw obtaineil from the I’ittsburg Plate (ilas.s Company, 
and the company offers a rebate of 6 per cent, payable at the end of the year, to those 
who have through the year maintained its terms and price.s. If a dealer should sell 
at prices lower than it has fixed, it could cut off his .souriw of sujiply. But, further 
than that, there exists an intimation or threat of the plate glass trust that if anycon- 
siderahle amount were iinjxirted they would prohahly reiluce the selling price here 
and leave the importers with a loss. 'On account of tlie abnormally high duties it is 
wit bin the jiower of the trust, by a sharp reiluetion of prices, to cause a verj' serious 
mss to anyboily who should have ventured to import a large amount of glass. Mr. 
Mayer’s hrin did import some glass before the edict went out that importation must 
(wase, but has apparently imported none sinw. Mr. Mayer is not aware that his 
"'m to the trust bv importing. (213, 219, 224, 226.) 

PI *'”■ of the John Lucas Company, exhibits letters sent by the Pittsburg 

Mate Glass Company to his firm regarding the importation of foreign glass. On 
27’ 1900, the plate glass company wrote; “ If you think it is to your inter¬ 
est to plat* an order lor glass under 10 ^uare feet' abroad, you are at lil’ierty to do 

vri^ ^ r. t'l tcalm's statomeut as to the iiiipro6tabIenem of these sizes antler of emibinatiim oa 
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BO, the inanufacturera stipulating that a eopy'ot the order be sent to this eompany.” 
On Oetol)er 27, 1900, the following letter was sent out from the Pittsburg Plate Olass 
Company; “ We have just tseen adviseti hy our general oliiee that any jiermission 
that has Inxm given to the jobijers whereby they were allowed to import plate glass 
must Ikj at once withdraw n, and we hereby l)eg to notify you to this effect. 

“We will iusk you to send to this office at on(eu ineinoranilinn of any foreign glass 
that you may have ordered whi(;h you have not received.” On November 30, 1900, 
the following letter was sent; “Gentlemen; At a mestiug of the inamifa(;turer8 and 
‘A’ jobbers of plaU; glass in Pittsburg, on the 14th instant, it wtus ri'solved that no 
'A’ or ‘IV buyers would la; wrinitted to import plate glass or to purchase plate 
glass that had been im]M)rt«!(l mto this (;ountry. The manufacturers will expect all 
the ‘A’ and ‘ IV buyers to conform strictly to this resolution.” 

Mr. Klliott intimates that the i>aint manufacturei’s and plate glass dealers regard 
these letters as not only tyranni<'al, but insolent. lie explains tliat the “A” buyers 
are the largt; dealers aud buy whatare called “sUicksluHits” and cut them ui> them¬ 
selves. They are, of (;ours<;, given a lower ])ri(;o than the “11” dealers, who buy 
what are called “cut sizes.” (203,209.) 

Mr. Klliott adds that the consideration w'hich the Pittsburg Plate; Glass Company 
gives to “ B” buvers to.hold them in line is a rebate of •> |>er cent, payable at the 
end of the year. If they have complied with its terms, lie does not tliink that writ¬ 
ten contracts an; retpiiriKl or that his own tirm has any agreement with the Pittsburg 
Plate Glaas Com|)any. An agreement implies the consent of two jairties. The Pitts¬ 
burg Plate; Glass ('ompany wrote bis linn saying tliat it woubl do so aiid so; his firm 
continued to buy the glass company’s goods, because it could do nothing else. It is 
a question whctlier that constitutes an agreement. (211,212.) 

Mr. IlEJioY, of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, siiysthat the jobbers, both “A” 
buyers and “B” buyers, get nearly all their supplies from the outside factories. 
The I’ittsburg Plate Ghiss Company allows them a rt;bate of 5 jier ciuit at the end of 
the vearon w hat they buy from it’ in consideration of their buying their glass in 
this'country. There'has i)een no attempt to limit their trade to the Pittsbuig Plate 
Glass Company. Tbev agm; to buy all their giass in this country; Imt then; is 
nothing to prevent their buying in Europe if they choose. Tlie comi>any woulil not 
on that a<;count tefiisi; to sell them glass. ('243,24.5.) 

Mr. PiTO.UKN, |>residentof the Pittsburg Plate Glass Com]lany, referring to the let¬ 
ters by whi<;h tin- llttsburg Plate Glass ComiBiny is said to have forbi<l<leu jobU'rs 
to buy glass in Kuroi>e, stvvs that there is an organization called the iVincrican Piale 
Glas-s Association, of which the “A” jobbers throughout the country are meml)ers. 
The.se members buy their glass from the manufa»;turers other than the Pittsbuig 
Plate Glass Comi>an’y, but they also buy glass which can not conveniently lie supplieil 
by the out.siile companies from the Httilburg conqianv. “That assoisation of job¬ 
bers was wiiling to purchase all their glass from American manufacturers, provided 
the manufactureis would allow them certain preferential prices, and pursuant thereto 
that association at a recent meeting passed a resolution that the jobbers should not 
import anv plate glass. There are91 recognizisl ‘A’ and ‘B’ jobliers in the country, 
and the fetter rcfcrreil to was sent to 3 of them only; those 3 being located in 
Philadeljihia. The letter was not a demand by the plate-glass company or by the 
manufacturers, but was intended simply to call the attention of the joblHirs to the 
fact that tlie jobliers’ promise not to iimsirt was laiing broken, and te call to their 
attention the resolution not to iiiqHirt which was passeil by the jobbers theinselves.” 

In reply to the suggestion that Philadelphia jobbers must btiy their glass of the 
Pittsburg'company or be cut oft from certain sizes which they could not get from 
indepi'iident conii'ianics, Mr. Pitcairn says, “tire Pittsburg Plate Glass Gompany has 
never refustsl to nil any orders from anyone with gooil credit.” (231.) 

2. Vliimficiiliim of Irnijm. —Mr. Mavk'k, of the glass department of .fohn Lucas & 
Co., testifies! that his firm can not buy stock sheets of plate glaas, lieiause it is a“ B” 
buyer. Stock sheets arc sheets of glass just as it is (inisheii in the factory, without 
cutting or trimming the wlges. They are distinct from cut sizes, which are glass cut 
to the required measure. The distinction of “A” and “B” buyers never existed 
in the traile until the Pittsburg Glass Comjiany establisheil it a short time ago. That 
company simply annouiicwl to the traiie tnat such and such buyers only would lie 
recognizwJ as in tlie “A” class, and only “A” buyers would lie iierinitted to buy 
stock slieets. Before tliat time any di»ler could send in a list of his requirements 
and make a contract for stock sheets at whatever price the manufacturers chose to 
make. 'There was not then any uniformity of pnees as there is to-day. Dealers 
preferred to buy in stock sheets, liecause the glass lame cheaper in that form, and 
liusinesH experiemw showeil that it was the more advantageous way to buy. Only 
one house in Philadelphia is nameil as an “A” buyer, and no one else in tfie city is 
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allowed to buy fitock sheets. Mr. Mayer believes that this plan has been adopted as 
a step toward erowdinj? out the joblier of plate glass, in order to dinnnish the (»tii- 
lictitlon and give the Pittsbui^ Plate Glass Company more absolute control. He 
thinks the result of such a movement would tie, so far from lienetiting the consumer 
by eliminating tlie profits of one middleman, rather to enable the combination to 
put up prices still further. (218, 223, 224.) 

Mr. Ei.i.iorr says that the Pittsburg Plate Glass Coraiiany decidwl to made some 
people “A” buyers and other people “ H” buyers. If one wanted to laicome an “A” 
imyer one must give an order for 100,000 feet of glass and agree to become a factor 
in carrying on the slieet-glass business. (211, 212.) 

Mr. Pitcairn, president of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, ilenies the assertion 
that the classification of the plate-glass buyers originated with his company. It has 
existed for many vears, he says, and was established by the jobliers themselves. 11 
was the custom of the manufacturers to sell their product to certain buyers ("alleci 
“A” buyers. These in turn rccognizcxi a class of houses who did busini'ss on a 
smaller scide and to whom the “A” buyers made preferential prices. These were 
called “C” buyers. The “A” buyers carried large .stocks of glass at their own risk 
and at the cost of a considerable investment. The “B” buyers did a hand-to-moutli 
business, involving little risk and little investment, (2.30, 241.) 

Mr. Heuoy, of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, says that according to his rec- 
olltxdion the distinction tietween “A” and “B” buyers’dates back to 1890. A dis¬ 
tinction was then made lietwetui “A” buyers, who were iiimihasers of stock sheets, 
and “B” buyers, who did not carry stock, but had theirorders executed bv different 
jobbers and reex-ived a commission. The “B” buyers may have had a few sheets of 
glass ill their warehouses, but they did not carry sheets to'any great extent. When 
the Pittsbuig Plate Glass Company dec'icled to distribute its own product it cut loose 
from the buyers of stock sheets. It does not now sell glass except in cut .sizes. 
(242, 243.) 


3. Dislril/iilmi/ Imm-htv. —Mr. Mayer says that the profit to jobbers of plate glass 
is vc-ry small. They sell it at the same price at which it is billc-d to them, and all 
they gc4, for handling it is a reliale of 5 [wr cent at the end of the year. The Pilts- 
liurgPlateGlass Company has recently established a distributing house* in Philudel|ihia 
and one in each large city. Mr. Mayer Ixilieves that tlic'y wish to crowd out the 
joblHirs. He does not think that this can well Iki done, liecanse it is tiecessarv to 
handle various other lines of glass in c'onnection with the plate glass. It is true that 
the Pittsburg Plate Glass Comiauiy is branching out into other lines; it is now 
hanclling at its branch houses a line of paints, brushes, and aimilar supplies from an 
allied factory. (22.5.) 

Mr. Pitcairn says that his ccim[ainy was forcesl to undertake the distribution of 
its own products by the arrogant attitude of the jobls-rs. When the pre.sent consol¬ 
idation was fornieci there existed an association c*allcd the National Plate Glass Joli- 
Ijc'rs’ Association, which regulatcHl the prices to the consumer and to a large extent 
fixed the prices that joblairs paid to the manufacturcu's. One of their resolution.s is 
as follows; “That we will not offer to sell, directly or indirectly, any plate glass or 
other glass in connection therewith under any larcumstances at a lower price or on 
any other terms and conditions than those siiecilied by the National Plate Glass 
Jobbera’ Association.” This association demanded that the manufacturers should 
o‘mi. “"y jol'ber who did not carry at least 50,000 feet of stis'k. 

Tins was the immediate reason for our going into the jobbing business, though it 
was expected that for economic reasons we would ultimately do so.” There wtm no 
desire to cnish the jobbers, and when the company announced its jKilicy to market 
Its own prisuH’t it announced at the same time that it would sustain prices until the 
*1 of tliuir stocks on hand. The company now ha.s more than 

*t,uuu,(XK) invested in the jobbing branch of its business. It has warehouses in 14 
lines, with branch offices for the sale of glass in 3 otiiers. Mr. Pitcairn declares that 


in proportion to the capital inv^tixl the joblxir has a larger profit than the manu- 
laiTurer. It would not be practicable to establish branch houses for the sale of plate 
glass alone exceijt in the largest cities. Necessity has compelled the company, there- 
mre^ to add such allied products as window glass, paints, and painters’ supplies. 
1.1118 wi« not done as a means of coercing the glass and [laint trade. It is intended 
simply to do a legitimate business, each branch of which is supposed to stand upon 
^ company buys its window glass from the American Window 
al.n?.M “f*’®'' jof’ftoto W- It has thought that it 

olZ>m,i Itecause it is such a large customer, but it has not 

®®“'“«lone. (227-231,2.34,238, 239.) 

whiel. prices to the trade are announced in circulars, 

to distributed to deuers, so far as the dealers are known to the company, 
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and that johl)er8 rtxxiive a rebate of 5 per eetit from the pricAsa so announced. This 
ft per cent is all that the iobtera wouUt ordinariiy have for handiing the giass, though 
in some cases they wouid make more in seiiing to the smalier trade who might not 
be familiar with prices. The Titteburg Piate Giass Company gives its local a^nte in 
control of its jobbing houses a good deal of discretion m selling to superintending 
arehitects and builders. (246.) 

C, Effect of combination on prices. —Mr. Maykb, of the glass dei)art- 
ment of John Lucas & Co., states that the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company has 
advanced the prices of plate glass within .H years at least IftO per cent. For instonce, 
size 12 by 60 inches sold 2 or 3 years ago at 76 cents a light; to-day it sells for 11.88. 
Size 24 by.60 sold at 12.40 a light; to-day it sella for fO. Size 24 by 84 sold at f4.56; 
to-day it sells at $11.38. These three sizes cover the greater part of the demand. 
(218, 220, 221.) 

Mr. Mayer adds that plate glass was imported flinch more freely several years 
ago when the .American prici*s were lower. In reply to the suggestion that if the 
combination has raised the price in the Unitcil States 1.60 [ler cent within 3 years, 
and some kinds can still lie tm|iorted only 10 or 20 per cent chea|air than they can 
be bought here, the price in Euro|Hi must also have risen greatly, he offers no further 
elucidation of the faids, but states that lie does not know of any trust or csimbination 
of manufacturers in Hurojic to raise the price. (219.) 

Mr. IlsKoY, of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, says that since this company 
manufactures 72} [wr cent of the output its prices certainly regulate the general trade 
prices. There is enough domestic and foreign competition to prevent the company 
from exal ting an unreasonable price. (243.) 

Mr. Pm Aiux, [iresident of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, presents a table 
showing the prices of plate glass at intervals of 5 years, from 1876 to 1900. The table 
sliow’s lower priis's in 19(X) than in any other of the years given except 1896. Mr. 
Pitcairn admits that in 1897 prices were very much lower, but he declares that that 
was an exceptional period, when the business was in its most demoralized condition. 
It is unfair in making a statement of the advances to select certain sizes and show 
the advances on them only. “The actual cash returns received by this company 
show that the ayenigc- lalvance of glass from that jicriisl has been only from .60 to 
60 per cent, and not 1.60 jier cent, as alleged. This is compiittsl u|Kin the entire sales 
of all sizes of plate glass. .Some of the preferential buyers are now buying certain 
sizes of plate glass at prices lower than liefore the industrial revival of 1898.” More¬ 
over, there has tx-eii a great increase in the price of materials. ,Mr. Piti-airn gives a 
list of about a ilozen materials, wjth a statement of the per cent of advance in eaidi, 
and says that the average increase in the raw materials is about 85 |a-r cent. Wages 
have also advanced. The last increase of wages was made May I, 189it, and amounted 
to 5 per cent. (231, 2.32, 2;!.6.) 

Mr. Pitcairn declares that about two-thirds of the product of his company is sold 
in sizes under 10 square feet ami sold without profit, and that a very large jiart of 
this two-thirds is sold at a large loss. An inde|)cndent factory is now building for 
the manufacture of small sizes, but Mr. Pitcairn does tiot lielieve that it can comiiete 
profitably with foreign glass at the present price, lie explains that his comiiany 
has during the past 2 or 3 years increasi'd the sale of small sizes very materially by 
replacing what is known as German plates, which are a blowti glass, ground and 
polished, and are sold laigely in this’country for use in cheap hirnitiire. To get 
this traile the company has lieen obliged to sell last jsilishi'd plate glass of the same 
sizes as the German plates much below the total cost of manufacture. “\Vc have 
figiireil that in taking this business we would not increase our general expenses and 
cost of distribution at all, and tliat it we could get the bare cost of materials ami 
labor entering into its production we could afford to take it, temporarily at least, to 
keep our works running and our men employisl; but if this Imsifless is considereil on 
the same Irasis as our business as a whole, bearing its full share of tlie general 
expenses and cost of distribution, then it is done at a loss of from 10 to 15 cents per 
foot.” Mr. Pitcairn’s company is giving the furniture factories plate glasi which is 
much better than German plates at the Mine price. (2.35, 240.) 

D. nemedics for allceed evil* of combination.—1. Tarif remim.— 
Mr. Elliott presents a protest on behalf of the Philadelphia Paint Cluh against cer¬ 
tain features of the tariff. The club is composeil of paint manufacturers and glass 
dealers. At a regular meeting held Dcceinlier .6,1900, resolutions were unanimously 
adopted which contained the following propositions; 

The levying <9 protective duties is intended to produce a revenue, to encoumge the establishment 
Of home industrial, and to protect American mauufacturera and workmen from destructive (orelKU 
competition. Prohibitory duties not only fall to procliicc revenue, but in many cases enable the ben- 
enclaries of them to take undue advantage of consu^iers In direct opiioeltlon to the principle upon 
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which the whole theory of protcetivo duties rests. The deveiopment of Americuii industry in many 
lines and the consolidation and eomblnation of producers has rendered existing duties on lite one 
hand exeestive and on the other has ieft the consumer without the benetit of tsmipetition as a faeUrr 
regulating prices. The development of American commert^e in foreign markets would bo greatiy 
facilitated, and may be attained, by reasonable moiieration in the duties upon raw materials, which 
are shown to bo in excess of the requirements both of revenue and protis-tion. 

In view of these considerations the club resolved toeomiiiunieatewith otiicr organ¬ 
izations of tlie trade and make an effort to “ crystallize tlie stiiitinient of tlie country 
in the direction of the revision of the tariff on more etiuilablc lines,” 

The duty to which the cltti) particularly refers is that on plate glass. .Mr. Elliott 
states that manufacturers of plate glass, by a combination of factories, closing some 
ami reducing the output of others, have advanced the price, as it is alleged, from 12.'> 
to 150 per cent, accoraing to the size of the plates. Mr. Elliott and the club which 
he represents are favorable to protective duties as such. They objecd to “the abuse 
arising from the duties, when, after the industry has been established, ailvantage is 
taken to monoiiolize the production and distribution.” Mr. Elliott i|Uotca President 
McKinley’s message on the subject of taxation, “that reduction should Ixisecurcd by 
the revision of those taxes which experience has shown to be the mo.st biiidensome 
to the people.” There has been nothing in the condition of the markets or the jirice 
of raw materials that would justify the iiicreaseil price. In the ca«e of sheet glass, a 
box of glass can be brought on board ship in a foreign port forthe mere costof blow¬ 
ing thesame quantity of glass in this (Wintry, without saying anything alsiut the cost 
of material and boxing and profit for the inanufa<;tur(!r. But the skilled labor which 
cute so large a figure in the blowing of sheet glass is not to any extent necessary in 
the production of plate, outside of a few foremen. The plate-glass trust has put up 
the price so enormously that, in spill! of the duty, which on moat sizes ranges from 
100 to 175 percent of the cost of foreign glass, with freight added, polished plate can 
lie imported in cut sizes from 10 to 20i>er cent cheaper than the extreme selling price 
of the plate-gla.ss trust. (200-208.) 

Mr. Elliott hidds that the present conditions of trade demonstratt! that we have 
hut little to fear from foreign comiietition. Interest is as low here as abroad. We 
hold the key to the |«iaition in coal. Workmanstiip is su|K!rior in this country, and 
we turnout more [ler capita. In view of facts that -Mr. Elliott presents as to the 
results of what he considers the excessive duty on plate glass, on white lead, and on 
linseeci oil, he lielieves that the Philadelphia Paint Oliih, which he represents, is jus¬ 
tified “ in asking for a modification of duties on the lines sugg('sted hy the Presidcinl 
of the United States in his me.ssage to (longress this year.” He suggests as a basis 
an amount of protection sufficient to cover the difference in lalwr cost between the 
United States and foreign countries, with an addition of 5 or even 10 [wr cent “ to 
cover other contingencies for the rise .and fall in the remuneration to labor.” When 
it is suggesUal to him that an attempt to modify tlie tariff to suit the paint trade 
would open the dimr to a revision of the tariff all along the line, he replies that he 
and those he represents “ think the time has (xime when we might possibly ven¬ 
ture to do something of that kind.” While they believe in the theory of protec¬ 
tion to American industry, evidence has been presented Iwfore. the Industrial Com¬ 
mission which proves without doubt that some lines are inordinately protected. The 
fi'ar of a general agitation of the tariff question is not a sulficient reason for perpetu¬ 
ating such evils. “ We say we would lie willing to stand any amount of agitation or 
whatever might follow in order to have those particular matters reduced to a proper 
basis.” , (210, 213, 218.) 

Mr. Mayer, discussing the monopolistic policy of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Com¬ 
pany and the great increase of prices wdiich it has made, says, “The cause forthe 
evil exists and will exist w'hether we should obtain a speedy rennjdy from any Federal 
court or not. It remains in the form of an oppressive, exorbitant tariff, of wdiicli 
manufacturers are taking an undue advantage.” (221.) 

When Mr. Mayer is asked how the tariff can be the cause of the recent increase of 
prices and introduction of oppressive conditions in the plate-glass trade, since the. 
present tariff is substantially the same as that of 18110 ami 1894, ho replies that the 
interests of the maiinfactiirers are now consolidated as they were not before, and thev 
take advantage of the tariff. The forbidding of importation, for instance, is an evil 
;which would not be possible hut for the high tariff. (222, 224.) 

, Mr. Pitcairn, president of the Pittsburg Plato Glass Company, presents a table 
pliowing the duties on plate glass underthe last three tariff laws." It is shown tliat 
^ sizes up to 24 by 30 inches the Wilson bill made no change, and the Dingley bill 
martc an increase of 3 cents a square foot on sizes up to 16 inches by 24 and 2 cents 
pii sizes friim 16 by 24 to 24 by 30. Mr. Pitcairn asserts that glass of these sizes is 
Bow sold at less than the cost of production. On larger sizes the Wilson bill reduced 
|ne tariff and the Dingley bill maintained the Wilson bill rates. (2.32.) 
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Mr. Pitcairn stales tliat, while Europeau.mihufiicturers of plate glass are united in 
an international syndicate and divide the world’s markets among them, the United 
States is left out, because the American plate-glass industry has not been able thus 
far to export and to make its cooiserat’un valuable to the Kiirupean organization. 
The European manufacturers, therefore, treat the United States as a dumping ground 
for their surplus, and make prices for export to this wanitry far Iwlow their domestic 
price®. Thus the European price for polished platen glass, cut to size, for the United 
States is 40 per cent and 6 [ler cent discount from a certain price list; tor England, 10 
per cent discount from the same price list. This makes tlie price in England 58 i)er 
cent higher than that in the United States. For stia-k sizes the European discount 
is, for the United States, 30 per cent off the list, and for England 5 per cent off the 
same list, making the English price 36 j)er cent higher than the American. In Franco 
a different list is used and exact comparisons are less easily made; hut Mr. Pitcairn 
asserts that plate glass is sold in France at least 100 per cent higher than if shipped 
to this country. Mr. Pitcairn attributes to this poTicy the recent increased iinimrts 
to the United States. The imports have been tor the first 10 montlis of each year 
of the lastihree; in 1898, 368,797 feet; in 1899, 716,632; in 1900, 1,,590,350. Mr.’Pit- 
cairn ass<‘rts that the prices at which glass is shipped to this (country are actually 
below the average cost to the manufacturers, though not so low as to be unprofitable 
when the trade is regarded as a surifius trade. (229, 230.) 

2. Antitrwit law. —Mr. M.cyf.u has no faith in the antitrust law as a remedy for 
excessive raising of nrices and other oppressive policies of the plate-glass combina¬ 
tion. He l)elicvcs tliat the 3 so-called indeiicndent companies are working under an 
understanding with the Pittshuig company, hut if so the facts arc not obtainable in 
writing nor in anv form that would Iki competent evidence before a court. The cause 
of the evil he thinks is in an oppressive, exorbitant tariff, and the one remedy is in 
a modification of the tariff. (221, 222.) 

Mr. Eli.iott diK's not consider the antitrust law of any great value. “W’o have 
the actual facts before us as to what have Is'eii the results from action of this kind, 
and practically nolhing has Is’en obtained.” In demanding a revision of the tariff 
hethinksthat “we were really getting to the 5 aintain head hystrikingat the cause.” 
(214, 216.) 

E. Labor in llie platc-slass Induslry.—I. Mmr cmi af plnu- 
PiTc.viiiN says that the labor cost is alsnit 48 jicr cent of the co.st of manufacture of 
plate glass. (236.) 

2. Number and nafionalilii af (’in/iAn/i™—.Mr. I’ncAiUN states that about 10,000 jair- 
sons are employed in the plate-gla.“s industry in the Unitisl hitates. He thinks from 
two-thirds to three-fourths are .Americans. When the industry was started, it was, 
of (s)urse, necessary to get foreign workmen who were familiar with it; Imt manu¬ 
facturers prefer Americans, and very few foreign workmen come now. The Ameri¬ 
can is more steadyand more alert arid more efficient. It does not take long to learn 
the business. It does not rerpiire the same mechanical skill as window glass or other 
branches of the glass industry. (240,241.) 

3. Ijoimr organizathnw. —.Mr. 1’itcaiiix says that there arc no labor organizations in 
the plate-glass industry in Ibis country, or, he thinks, in Europe. He has never iiad 
to consider the question of dealing with a labor organization. The employees are 
well treated, “and they have never sia-n the necessity for an organization. In any 
comjiany emploving so large a numljer of men as we do tltere are sure to Ixi some 
malcontents and disturbers, but wc have hi'en fortunate in the fact that the large 
majority of our men have not allowed Ihennselves to be led or unduly influenced by 
men of this class.” (236.) 

4. W’nge^. —Mr. Mavkh states that so far as people in the trade can Icam the enor¬ 
mous increase in the price of plate glass during the last 2 or 3 years has not la-en 
accompanied by any increase in the wages of the workmen. Jn reply to the sug¬ 
gestion that it is fair to assume that with an increase of the tariff by the Dingiey bill 
tliere was an increase in the wages, he replies that that is an assumption which he 
does not think is verified by the facts. He knows that there has been an increase in 
wages in window-glass manufacture, but that it is an entirely different industry. 
(218-220.) 

Mr. P 1 TCAIR.N states that the wages paid at the different factories of his company 
are practically uniform. The tendency is to increase wages in good times and to 
reduce them in bad times. The wages [laid to-day are 20 per cent above those paid 
by the Rttsburg Plate Glawi Uompany in the depression of 1893, and 24.6 per cent 
higher than those paid by other plate-glass works at that time. A 5 per cent increase 
was made May 1, 1899. (235, 236.) 

Mr. Pitcairn adds that his (xirnpany has established what it calls the employees’ 
gratuity fund. It places to the credit of every factory cmiiloyee at the end of the 
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month a sum equal to 2i ;^r cent S the previous month’s wages. On this fund 6 
per cent interest is allowed and credited. The fund may be withdrawn semiannually 
by employees after 2 years of continuous service, or it may be allowed to remain, in 
which case 8 per cent interest is allowed and credited semiannually. In the event 
of the death of the employee, or of his wife or of his child, the fund may be with¬ 
drawn immediately and without notice. The credit is forfeited if an employee 
voluntarily leaves the service of the company without giving 30 days’ notice, orif he 
is dishonorably discharged. This fund “is a reward for faithful services and to men 
who have been long in our service.” (236, 240.) 

5. JVaffee in America and Jiurope.—Mr. Pitcairn presents a detailerl table of wagi's 
in the plate-glass industry in America and in Belgium. He asserts that the average 
wages in the industry in the United States are aljout 200 per cent higher than in 
England and about 300 per cent higher than in Belgium. (233, 234.) 

V. THE SALT COMBIHATIOK. 

A. Description of Industry.— 1. denmllu.—Mr. Wuite, president of the 
National Salt Company, says that salt is obtaineil from three sources, sea water, nat¬ 
ural brine springs, and rw-k-salt deposits. Salt deposits are sometimes mined, and the 
salt is prepared for market in much the same way as anthracite c'oal. Oftener, how¬ 
ever, the purest obtainable water is pumped down from the surface, brought up again 
saturated with salt, luid evaiKiratcsl. No salt is made from sea water in the IJnited 
States, except in California. Some is made in Utah from the water of the Great Salt 

I.ake. At Syracuse, N: Y., .salt is made from natural brine springs, both by solar 
evaporation and by artificial heat. The National Salt Company makes .some salt by 
solar evaporation in Texas. Salt is made more economically from an artificial brine 
produced by pumping water into a rock-sidt stratum than from natural .salt springs, 
because the brine is more nearly .saturated. The saturated brine contains, theoret¬ 
ically, about 26 per cent of salt. In practice about 20 jier cent can begot. The 
Saginaw Valley brine, contains about two-thirds of this amount, and the Syracuse 
brine not quite so imicti. (246-248.) 

The fuel used in New York is the cheapest quality of coal, usually anthracite screen¬ 
ings, costing about 11.60 a ton delivered at the saltworks. In Ohio bituminous slack 
is iisually used. In Michigan salt is practically a by-product of the lumber industry. 
The brine is evaporated with the refuse from’the sawmills. Some salt manufactur¬ 
ers figure that they can make salt for nothing, beiausc it would cost them about as 
much to bum up the slabs as to make the salt. Others say it coats them more than 
they get for it. The lumber business and the salt business are so interwoven that it 
is hard to tell. (249.) 

Salt land is so cheap that a factory usually has 40 or .60 acres. It is impossible to 
tell what land the salt comes from. It has lieen found by experiment that two 
wells may lie put down at the same time 1,.600 feet apart and in 3 years will be 
uniteil. Water put down one well will come up tlie other. (267, 268.) 

2 , Worimg jKople rmpUii/cd.—Mr. White says that the cost of producing salt goes, 
roughly, half for fuel am) half for labor. To produce 1,000 barrels of salt by the 
ojien-pan sy.stem and put it in the warehouse would require about 60 men 1 day. In 
some systems of manufacture the uumlier is less. Quite as much lalior is used, how¬ 
ever, in putting the salt into packages and shipping it as in the actual manufacture. 
About 100 hands would be required, on the average, to manufacture and ship 1,000 
barrels of salt a day. About 30 per cent of the employees are women. Probably 
130,000 to 150,000 persons are employed in the salt industry in the United States. 
(255,256.) 

3. fHidc inspection. —Mr. Wiiite says that there is a pretense of State inspection of 
salt in Michigan, but that it does not amount to anything. The law is not carried 
out. In New York all brine springs are under the control of the State, but there also 
the inspection is of no account. (254.) 

Mr. White estimates the production and consumption of salt in the United States, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, at about 10,000,000 barrels evajxiratcd from brine by 
artificial heat, about 1,000,000 barrels of solar salt, and about 2,000,000 barrels of 
mined rock salt, a year. (249.) 

B. National Salt Company,— 1. Orjimirofionand/iMfort/.—Mr. White, presi- 
lonn ™ National Salt Company, says that this company was organized in March, 
1899, and acquired at that time 13 plants in New York State. Its preferred stock is 
I per cent, noncumulative. The tangible assets of the concerns taken in at the 
uegmnmg were appraised, and preferred stock was issued in payment for them. An 
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issue of common stock was also made to tife owners for their good will, earning 
capacity, trade-marks, brands, etc., at the rate of 6 times their average annual earn¬ 
ings for the 2 preceding years. Each owner had the privilege of taking $100 cash 
for 1 share of preferred stock and 1 share of common, each of $100 par value. One 
million five hundred thousand dollars preferred and the same of common were offered 
to the public at the rate of $100 for 1 share of preferred and 1 share of common. No 
syndicate was formed to underwrite the securities, but the shares were offered through 
the Atlantic Trust Company, of New York, which received a fee of $5,760, or one- 
half per cent, for its services. After the original organization of the company other 
properties in Ohio, Michigan, and Texas were bought on the best terms possible. 
Payments were sometimes made in stock and sometimes in cash. Usually, when 
payment wfei made in stock, it was made on the basis of 1 share of preferred and 1 
share of common for $100. Sometimes, however, the stock was issued at its market 
value at the time. The share of preferred and the share of common have never been 
worth less than $100 together, and they have gone as high as $140. (249^252.) 

The compiuiy has no lionds, and none can be created withoutthe consent in writ¬ 
ing of the holders of 75 per cent of the preferred stock and 75 per cent of the com¬ 
mon stock. The following provision also appears in the certificate of incorporation: 
“At no time shall the total amount of the preferred stock issued exceed two-thirds 
of the actual capital paid in cash or property.” The preferred stock is preferred not 
only as to dividends hut as to the assets in case of liquidation. It has the same 
voting power as the common stock. It has practically every right of a bond excmit 
that the dividends are noncumulative and that it has no right of foreclosure. 1269. 
269.) 

The company has paid since its organization 7 per cent a year on the preferred 
stock and 6 jxjr cent on the common. The total net earnings in 1900 were, however, 
about 12 jier cent on both preferred and common. The stock outstanding is about 
$5,000,000 preferred and $7,000,000 common. ^57, 259.) 

The stock is distributeil at the average rate of 52 shares to each stockholder, rep¬ 
resenting an investment of aliout $3,100 at the present market prices. The board of 
directors own jierhaps 20 per cent of the stock; possibly .30 per cent. Mr. White 
guesses that at least 100 or 200 stockholders would be needed to control the corpora¬ 
tion. (204,265.) ■ 

2. Bumntss mc/fiwfa.—Mr. W'hite says that in most cases the former owners of 
the plants which the company has bought have Iieen retained as superintendents. 
There have been no great changes in the working force. Six plants of the 36 have 
been shut down for purposes of economy. The producing districts—New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, and Teifas—are divided into departments, each with its 
head, and each conducts its business in its own way, under general instructions from 
the e-vecutive officers. The purpose of this method is to keep in close contact with 
the trade and avoid trying to deal with conditions 1,000 miles away. Reports of 
sales are received every day, however, from every office; and once a month the 
books arc closed and the cornmny knows what has been made or lost and where and 
how. The records of the different plants are closely compared and good results are 
obteined by " rubbing the records of the different managers together.” Just as far 
as it is possible individual effort is recognized in every man from the president down. 
The president's salary is contingent on results, and that indicates the policy which 
the company applies wherever it can be applied. 1252,253.) * 

3. Control of husineiif. —Mr. Whitk presents a table giving the capacity of the sev¬ 
eral plpts of his company. The great majority of the plants are in New York. 
After New York the Kansas plants are the most important owned by the company. 
Those of Ohio have nearly the same capataty, and the company produces smaller 
amounts in Michigan and Texas. The company does no salt mining, though it buys 
and sells some rock salt. Only about 3 or 4 per cent of its product is made from 
natural brine; the remainder is made by pumping water into and out of rock-salt 
strata. Mr. White says that the comimny produced in 1900 between 8,000,000 and 
9,000,000 barrels, out of an estimated production of 10,000,000 barrels by artificial 
evaporation in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, and a total production 
in that territory, hy all methods, including mining of rock salt, of about 13,000,000 
barrels. (247-249.) 

Mr. Klinck, a meat packer of Buffalo, says that he and other packers have been 
compelled to buy their salt from the National Salt Company. There has been no 
other source of supply. There are only one or two outside salt companies in New 
York, and they make chiefly table salt, which is not what packers want. Mr. Klinck 
and other packers in Buffalo recently formed a company to make their own salt. 
This company bought 200 acres of land adjoining the plant of the National &lt Com¬ 
pany in Leroy, N. Y., and intended to drill 8,wcll and pump out of the same brine 
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basin that it used. The projectors felt some fear, however, that the basin might not 
furnish brine enough to support two plants. It was thought best to ask the I&tional 
Salt Company if it would sell its establishment. It, perhaps, felt the same fear of 
shortage of supply: and it did, in fact, sell its Leroy plant to the new company. It 
was a condition of the bargain that the new comjmny should sell its surplus salt, 
above what was used by the stockholders, to the National Salt Company, until Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1902, at 13.26 a ton, free on board cars. Other conditions of the bargain, 
however, were the cancellation of a contract, which bound Mr. Klinck to buy his 
salt from the National Salt Company during 1901, at $.5.70 jicrton, and also a contract 
of Mr. Hold to buy 1,682 tons from the National Salt Company at $6.40. After Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1902, the new comimny expects to enter the market as a comi«!titor of the 
Nanonal Salt Company. The plant which it bought is very much out of order. 
When in good order it has a capacity of a thousand barrels of salt a day. The Buffalo 
packers use about 4,000 tons of salt a year—only a small jiroportion of the capacity 
of this plant. The company could increase its capacity indefinitely, as it has 270 
acres of salt land. (270, 271.) 


C. Canaes and elTcct* of combination.— 1. Reasom for comUmtiion — Qm- 
petUim.—Mr. White says that the competition in the salt trade was severe, and 
resulted not only in low prices but in cheap and poor salt, put up in cheap and flimsy 
lockages. All salt is sold delivered at the point of consumption. From 30 to 60 per 
cent of the price is freight. Each producing section ought, therefore, to supply the 
ncighborinfj territory. This was not always done, however, because the salt made 
in some regions was not acceptable in quality. The result was that salt was shipped 
to distant and unnatural markets, paying freight that sometimes exceeded the value 
of the salt at the jxiint of production. The average price received by many manu¬ 
facturers in Michigan, in .luly, 1899, was 28 cents a tiarrel, including the cost of the 
liarrel, which is estimated at 20 cents. The remaining 8 cents did not cover the cost 
of prmiucing the salt. Much Michigan salt was sold in territory naturally tributary 
to Ohio and Kansas fields. On the other hand, Ohio and Kansas producers shipiicd 
salt into territory which the Michigan producers considered theirs. 

It is true that the companiia that were well situated and well managed and made 
a superior grade of goods made money. The Cayuga Company's works at Ludlow- 
ville, N. Y., in which Mr. White was interested, made an average of 20 percent a 
year for 3 years before the consolidation. But this was a very well iocateil property, 
and the actual value of the plant was greater than the amount of the capital stock on 
which the 20 per cent is reckoneil. The stock was $150,000. When the capital was 
fixed at this amount the lapaeity of the plant was 1,000 lairrels a dav, but when the 
works were sold to the National Salt Company the caiiacity was 1,800 barrels a day, 
and the tangible assets were valued. Air. White Ixdieves, at $240,000. (253,256,267.) 

2. Adiianlages of mmbhuUion — a. Gaieralbj. —Mr. WniTEsays that the salt business 
is iieculiarly adapted to unified control, first, liecanse of the improvement in quality 
that is effected; second, because of the saving of cross freights; third, because of the 
possibility of shipping mixed carloads. A customer may not be able to use a car¬ 
load of table salt, but may want a carload of salt of various grades. The freight rate 
on a carload is less than half that on a smaller quantity. No one plant produces all 
the various grades. All the great staple commoilities, like iron, coal, sugar, oil, and 
salt, are best manufactured and distributed by large organizations, because by that 
means the charges for administration, superintendence, etc., are rednixsd to a mini¬ 
mum. (263.) 

h. FrtrgU rates—QualUv of poods.—Mr. White says that .30 to 60 per cent of the 
price at which salt is sold delivered is freight. Before the formation of his comjiany 
salt was sometimes shipped where the freight amounted to more than the value of the 
salt at the point of production. A special reason was that the manufacturers of salt 
nearer the purchaser made poor and unsatisfactory goods. The National Salt Com¬ 
pany has put a stop to the crom shipping of freight, not only by stopping the attempt 
to get business for particular plants outside tlieir natural territory, but also by 
bringing up the quality of the product of all its works to a level with the best. 

consumer can now get good salt from the works most convenient to Wm. 
(263,284.) 

u.^vr other hand, that the quality of salt has deteriorated since 

'272 ) *°°** Company was formed. More moisture is sold in it than formerly. 

c. ^lemim.—Mr. White says that the number of salesmen employed by the 
National Salt Company is some 30 iier cent less than the number employed by the 
levcial companies Mfore the consolidation. The number is small, however. Prob- 
iply It was 50, and is now 36 or 40. The men that ceased to be salesmen were given 
ither employment. (286.) 
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d. Middlemen.— yir. WniTis states that one of the savings which his company has 
tried to make is the getting rid of middiemen and selling directly to the consumer, 
or at least to the retail grocer. The company has wished not to do violence to estab- 
lishetl customs, and in some parts of the country the salt is still handled through 
agents and dealers; but the desire of the company is to get as close to the consumer 
as possible, and Mr. White believes that this policy is advantageous to the consumer. 


e. Effect on nnges. —Mr. Whttr presents a table of ^ages paid in the salt indtistry 
in each year from 1890 to 1901. It shows 11.50 paid to laborers from 1890 to 1892, 
*1 to I1.12J in 1895, and $1.50 in 1901; $1.76 paid to firemen in 1890 to 1892, $1.:15 
in 1894 to 1897, and $1.70 to $1.80 in 1901. (255.) 

/. Effect m pricee.—tiiT. Kli.nck, a meat packer of Buffalo, presents a statement of 
the prices winch he has paid for salt by the ton, delivered at the packing house in 
Bufmlo, since 1891. They are as follows;' In 1891, $.3.25; in 1892, $2.85; from 1893 to 
1897, $2.50; in 1898,$4.05; in 1899, $4; in 1900, $4..50; in 1901, $5.70. He supposes 
that the great advance is caused by the formation of the trust, the National Salt 
Company. Trobably there was no profit in selling salt at $2.60, and there may 
have been a small loss. No business made money during those years. But the price 
ought not to have been advanced to $5.70. Mr. Klinck's recollection is that during 
the eighties the price ran from $3.25 to $3.50. (270.) 

Mr. Klinck says that tlie National Salt Company pixjple told him after his company 
l)ouglit outthe Leroy plant that it cost them $2.45 a ton to manufacture salt at Leroy; 
but with a large plant, with good facilities and everything in good order, salt can Ijo 
made cheaiier. (271.) , 

Mr. WtiiTR gives the prices received by salt manufacturers in Michigan each year 
from 1866 to 1901. These are supiiosed toliepricesatthepointof produittioii. They 
run from $1.80 a barrel in 1866 ilown to 40^ cents in 1896 and ,38J cents in 1899, and 
up again to 47 cents in 1900, and about 55 cents in 1901. Mr. White believes, how¬ 
ever, that the average price in the different markets is less than the average price 
which prevailed 5 years ago. He ha.scH this proposition on the statement that the 
National Salt Company has endeavonri to equalize prices in various parts of the 
coimtry, in view*of the prevailing frcigiit rates. It scimus to lie based also upon 
the statement tliat the salt company lias effected savings by the elimination of cross 
freights; that is, a saving in freight might enalile a certain increase of price at the 
pxiint of proiiuetion to loincide with a decrease of price at the point of consumption. 
Mr. Whfte states, however, that freight rates have advanced about 25 pier cent. 


(254, 2,55.) ^ , 

Mr. White also points out tliat it is only necessary to make alxmt 4 cents a barrel 
on the salt his company handles to pay a dividend of 7 pier cent on the preferred 
stock, and only 5 cents more to pay 6 pier cent on the common; that is, the actual 
dividends that are piaid at present only mean 9 cents a barrel on the salt. (259.) 

In reply to the suggestion that the retail price of salt at certain places has advanced 
from 90 cents a barrel to $1.40 within a few years, Mr. White says that the price 
of coopierage stock has aiivanccd about 60 per cent, labor has advaniasd, coal has 
advanced, and transportation has advanced. The smali consumer pays no more at 
retail than formerly. The grixier used to buy a .5-cent bag of salt for 2 cents and sell 
it for 5. He now pays about 2| cents, but he still sells it for 5. (266, 267.) 

Mr. White states that the prices of outside salt r>rodu<»rs generally follow those of 
his TOinpany, sometimes cutting under past enough to get the business. (260.) 

g. Lix'cd price eutting. —Mr. Whitb says that his company sells low where there is 
competition and recoups itself off the general market. He considers tliis perfectly 
proper, and, on the whole, advant^ous to the public. The company does not have 
a complete monopoly anywhere. There is not a town in the country which its com¬ 
petitors can not reach if they wish to. It is not possible to put up the prksi in Kan¬ 
sas to an extraordinary point to make up for loss m killing competition in New York. 
(262, 263.) 


». Remedies for evils of combination.— 1. Publicity—United fitalee 
charters.—Mr. Whitk bcllev(« in publicity, and his company gives its stockhoUiers 
full and complete information. Yet he does not blame others who refu^ to give 
such information. To give it to the public is to give it to their competitors. He 
does not think the annual statement i^uired by law in New Jersey gives as much 
information as a comjiany ought to give. The stockholders are not siifliciently 
informed. He does not think, however, that State regulation of these things is wise. 
It can not succeed. If one State attempts it, corporations will go to another State. 
The Federal Government should exercise supervision and issue a Federal charter. 
(266, 268.) 
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2. AntUrmt suits.—Mr. Whits says that his company has b^n attacked in the 
courts of Ohio and of Michigan. Mr. Monnett, who, as attorney-general, brouglit 
the suit in Ohio, “is out of business, and in Michigan the attorney-general was 
defeat^ for reclection, so that is the end of that suit. 1 don’t think any of tliem 
have been sincere. I think it is all tlie work of demagogues.” Mr. White does not 
know whether the trusts had anything to do with the defeat of these men, but he 
knows liis company had not (266. ) 

3. Competition.— Mr. Klinck does not think that it would be possible to maintain 
a monopoly of salt' or an exorbitant price upon it except for a short time. The sup¬ 
ply of salt in the earth is so great that it could not lie monopolized. A now salt plant 
would cost $1.50,000 to $200,000. The great trouble is that it lakes about 2 years 
after starting a new plant to begin to make salt. That is l)ecause of the necessity of 
saturating the earth with water and forming a cavity liefore brine can be pumjaid. 
'There is one new company starting on Seneca Lake. There is an independent salt 
company in Ohio, wnicm recently be^n to seed salt in Buffalo, ancl caused the 
National Mt Company to put down its price 30 cents a ton. During the last 6 
months salt has been sold cheaper in Cleveland than in Buffalo, and Buffalo parties 
began to order barrel salt from Cleveland; but the National Salt Conijiany told the 
man who shipped the salt, as Mr. Klinck has been informed, that if he did not stop 
the company would stop selling him. (271-273.) 

Mr. White says that, generally speaking, his company has the trade and somebody 
comes in and tries togetit. The only way to giitit is to cut the price. His company 
meets tlie price and sometimes cuts lower. It is imiioasible to destroy competition. 
It may be killed in one place or for a little while, but it comes up somewhere else, 
and conies up constantly. (2(34.) 

About $2(X),0(X) would establish a thoroughly well-equipped salt plant, say in cen¬ 
tral New York, which could manufacture salt as chcaiily as the National i&lt Com- 

S . The company is at a certain disadvantage among small purchasers in country 
cts by reason of the prejudice against trusts. This cuts less figure the higher 
up yon go in the siale of intelligence. Generally speaking, the company has no 
advantages that its competitors can not get if they are as intelligently managed. Of 
course lapital buys the best ability, and a large company may be able to make 
experiments which will result in producing better goods or cheaper goods, as, per¬ 
haps, an individual could not (26.5, 266.) 

G. Iniportntlon and exportation—tarilT.—l. Imnirtation—tariff.—Mr. 
White says tliat foreign salt can only lx; sold on the seaboard or within ,300 or 400 
miles of it The princiiial competition came formerly from England, where the 
industry is controlled liy the Salt ITnion. The United States was a dumping ground 
for their surplus product It usually came as ballast A cargo of salt, for exam¬ 
ple, can lx; shipped from Liverpool to .Savannah at an average rate of 75 cents 
per ton of 2,240 pounds. The freight from the iieaiest producing ixiint, which is the 
New York field, is about $3 a ton. A ship can not lumdle salt for 75 cents a ton. 
The stevedoring at Liverpool probably costs 15 cents a ton, and it costs about 25 cents 
a ton to get it out of the vessel and on the dock at the ^uthern port. There is 40 
cents a ton for terminal charges, leaving 35 cents of net income. Our tarifi is 8 cents 
ix;r 100 pounds. This enables us to conipcte with the English salt in the sealxiard 
markets. The National Salt Company is now supplying Savannah with its salt. It 
makes such prices as are necessary to meet competition, not only there but elsewhere, 
whether the competition conics from abroad or from home. The prices received by 
the National Salt Company at the point of production arc lower than the prices 
received at the point of production by the English producers. (260, 262.) 

There has been a prejudice in the minds of American farmers in favor of Ashton 
salt for dairy purposes. They have tried poor grades of American sait and liave con- 
cluded that all grades of American salt are jxxir, and have gone to the other extreme 
of buying the finest of English salt The amount of English salt now imported is 
very small. A little goes to Chicago and other Western points and is used lor pack¬ 
ing m^ts for export On this there is a rebate of duty. (261, 262.) 

t. Jirportatim—priees lower than domestic. —Mr. White says that his company has 
been exporting a little salt to the West Indies and a very little to Ixmdon, though 
Uiatishke carrying coals to Newcastle. Heims just received his first order from 
Japan for a cargo. The price on this c»rgo is based on a freight rate of $2.50 a ton. 
2(32*)*'"''**about 16 per cent less tlian the current price in San Erancisco. (260, 
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VI. THE WALL-PABBR COMBINATION. 

A. History of combination. —1. Ilwtory generally. —Mr. Bukn, president of 
the National Wall Paper Company, gives a sketch of the history of business condi¬ 
tions in the wall-paper manufacture. For 30 years, he savs, manufacturers of wall 
paper have combine<l from time to time to maintain uniform prices and terms of 
credit. The first of these arrangements was a simple agreement on a schedule of 
prices aniterms. There was no penalty for violation hf the agreement, yet it w^ 
fairly well Observed for several years. The hard times tliat prevailed after the jianic 
of 1873 caused so intense a competition for business that little regard was paid to the 
agreement, and it was finally abandoned. There was an open market, with depre¬ 
ciation of prices and unprofitable business. Two of these simple agreements existed 
before 1880, one lasting for 2 or 3 years and one for not jnore than a year. 

Alxjut the year 1880 a pool was formed under the name of the American Wall 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association. Nearly every factory in the country was included, 
and prices werd fixed and maintained at a very high point. Each party to the agree¬ 
ment had to furnish security for the perfonnance of his contract. A commissioner 
was appointed with authority to infiict fines, in his discretion, upon men who failed 
to live up to the agreement. The commissioner always had money in his hands 
hclonging to all the factories, and if a fine was not paid he simply charged it up; yet 
the security given was insignificant compared with the volume of the transactions, 
and forfeiture of it would not have caused great hardship to any of the manufacturers. 
The penalties proveii insufiicient to hold the manufacturers to their agreement. 
They sold goocts at less than schedule pru»s and failed to report the sales to the 
association. The diminution of profit by cutting prices was jxjrhaps less than the 
amount which they would have had to pay into the pool on account of these sales if 
they had dealt honestly. These unfair practices incre^Hl, and finally led to the 
abandonment of the association. In spite of the exrecdingly high prices, there was 
no growth of outside competition during this period, and, on the other hand, the 
production of the associated manufacturers increased considerahly. 

During the next 5 years there was an open market; prices were greatly reduced, 
and several manufactimers retired from busineis. Mr. Burn does not remember any 
failures among wall-paper manufacturers in this period of sharp competition; but 
several, about 4 out of 25 or 26, gave up the fight, closed their factories, and sold 
their machinery. The more progressive of the manufacturers, however, prosiiered 
throughout this period. The situation was very hard upon the dealers. A dealer 
who had $5,000 worth of goods in his store at the time of the dkwlution of the ai«)- 
ciation found that they were worth jierhaps only $2,500, and prices kept decreasing 
further from year to year. Under such conditions dealers found it very hard to make 
anything or even to avoid actual loss. It was perhajis as much the desire of dcalere 
for more stable prices as the desire of the manufacturers themselves to increase their 
profits that led to the formation of a consolidation. 

The National Wall Paper Company was formed in 1892. Most of the manufac¬ 
turers said at the time that they would lie entirely satisfied if the new comiiany 
earned enough to pay them the same profits that they had been earning for several 
years. Their good faith in this is shown, Mr. Burn thinks, by tbeir refusing to list 
the stock upon the stock exchange, and sc^ preventing speciilation in it. The manu¬ 
facturers bwieved that consolidation would bring about savings that would in them¬ 
selves give a substantial profit. Acting on this theory, the company as one of its 
first acts reduced prices 10 per cent. The busmess of the first year yielded profits 
about two-thirds as great as the individual raanufiwturers had previously earned. 
The reduced profit was attributed to the reduction in prices, the expense of incor¬ 
poration, and the inability to effect during the first year the eco^iomies that were 
contemplated. _ 

As one of its economies the company decided to dispense with the middleman, or 
jobber, and offer its goods at a uniform priix) to all buyers. It established branches 
in most of the large dties and reduced prices still further, with the idea of distribut¬ 
ing to the public 9ie profits that had b^n earned by the jobber. The company also 
closed some small factories with a view to concentrating the output in the otliers. 
The discontinuance of these factories threw out of employment a number of persons, 
not workmen, but men occupying higher positions, who were able to interest capi¬ 
talists in the establishment of new factories. The jobbers, from whom the trade had 
been taken away, also encouraged the growth of competition, and were able imme¬ 
diately to give a large amount of trade to the new factories. This movement was 
aided by the popular antagonism to large corjiorations,or “trusts.” Under these 
conditions, and under the weight also of the general depression of business in 1893 
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and 1894, the compan}|^ earned no money during its eeeond year. Furtlier economiee 
enabled it to earn the interest on its delienture stock in its third year. In the fourtli 
year the comimny absorbed one of its large competitors, reversed its i)olicy of not 
selling to jobbers, and succec<ied in earning about as much as the iudi vidual uctories 
eamra before the combination. New competition sprang up, however, and the 
earnings in the fifth year were nominal. The advisability of dissolving the company 
was now seriously discussed. 

The new factories, however, thought that the competition of the old manufac¬ 
turers as individuals was more to bo feared than that of the combinatioiu-v Says Mr. 
Bum: “They realized that if the National Wall Paper Comimny shoiiln dissolve, 
and the former owners of its factories enter the field once more as individuals, the 
older factories, with their greater experience and resources, would have a decided 
advantage over the new factories.” The new manufacturers therefore made over¬ 
tures for a consolidation of all interests. A new company was formed, called the 
Continental Wall Pamr Company, which bought the product of all the factories, and 
by this means was able to make substantial profits. There was no restriction on the 
output of the several plants, “but as each of these concerns had a certain amount of 
stock in the Continental Wall Paper Comimny it was not to their interrat to put in 
more than they expected to draw out.” The prosperity of the Continental Wall 
Ifaper Company in Jts first year caused new factories to start. To insure a continu¬ 
ance of prosimrity the products of these new factories were also taken; and the 
knowledge that a new concern could at once obtain a market encouraged the build¬ 
ing of still more factories. In the second year of the Continental Wall Paper Com- 

E it proved irnjwssible to hold the jobbers to their agreements as to prices. Xajiig 
e the end of the year it became evident that it would be best to dissolve both 
the Continental Wall Paptjr Company and tlie National Wall Paper Company. 

The Continental Wall Paimr Comimny had no proimrty rights in any factory, and 
the liquidation of it was a comparatively simple matter. The case was different witli 
the National Wall Paper Company. After much effort practiemlly every stockholder 
was induced to agree to an amicable dissolution of the comimny without the disas¬ 
trous proceeding known as a receivership. The majority of the factories were bought 
back by their original owners and business proceeded without interruption. 

Mr. Burn exhibits a copy of the certificate of incorporation of the National Wall 
PafK-r Company, and also a copy of the agreement for its dissolution. In the agiee- 
ment for dissolution, the several stockholders made the directors trustees for the 
purposes of dissolution, authorizing them to do everything ‘ ‘ that the company or the 
securityholders might or could do with respect to the property and assets of the 
comimny,” and in mrticular authorizing them, as individuals, to buy such portions 
of the proiierty of the company as they might please from the board of trustees, on 
such terms as could bo agreed on. (282-286, 288-292, 294, 296-300.) 

2. OiinhUimtim and dmdmd^.—iir. Burn states that the authorized capital of the 
National Wall Paper Company was 130,000,000 common stock and $8,000,000 deben¬ 
ture stock. The debenture stock had no voting rights, and was simply an obligation 
of the comrmny. It was issued in payment for the tangible assets of the plants 
bought. The common stock was issued on the basis of earning power. The profits 
of the concerns consolidatcil, for the single year preceding the consolidation, were 
ascertained by chartered accountants. These profits multiplied by 16 gave the pur¬ 
chase price. The amount of the tangible assets tor which debenture stock was 
issued was deducted, and common stock was issued for the remainder. The agree¬ 
ment for the dissolution of the company shows that nearly $28,000,000 of common 
stock was outstanding, and $7,418,100 'of debenture stock. The stock was takeu 
entirely by the venders. There were no underwriters or promoters. (288,290.) 

To insure the good will which the company bought, its predecessors were bound 
by the terms of sale never to engage again iii the wall-imper business except in the 
State of Washington. They were also obliged to place their common stock in trust 
for 10 years with certain trustees. f291.) 

No dividends were ever paid on the capital stock. All the earnings were paid in 
interest on the debenture stock. (300.) 

3. Extent of control, —Mr. Burn thinks that the company must at one time have 
controlled at least 75 per cent of the business, and that at the end of its existence, 
when it was operating with the Continental Wall Paper Company, it ivas probably 
doing fully 60 per cent. (300, 303.) 

B. Economies and effects of combination.— 1. JPVriifM.—Mr. Burn says 
that his company made some savings in freight when it establisheil its own jobbing 
branches, by sending goods to central points in car lots, and by taking advantage of 
water rates m the summer. (303.) 
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2. Clodng of jdanlti.— Mr. Burn states that there was an aetual economy in the 
closing of some of its smaller plants, but this was more than offset by the hostility that 
was aroused. Some of the trade that had gone to each of these factories went to 
other f^torics of the company, but some went to outsiders. Men who had held 
responsible positions in these factories, and who were thrown out of employment by 
the closing of them, were active in starting new factories in competition with the 
company. (284, 292.) 

3. Trawling men. — Mr. Burn states that his company, so far from decreasing the 
numlier ot tyaveling men, iniTcased it. The sakismen were directly under the control 
of the factories with which they were connected, but the appointment of them was 
confirmed by the directors of the National Wall Paper Company, and the directors 
exorcised a supervision over them all so as to avoid the unnecessary covering of ter¬ 
ritory by different individuals. (292, .SOI.) 

4. Middlemen. —Mr. Burn thinks that the attempt of (he company to dispense with 
middlemen or jobbers and to sidl its goods at a uniform price to all buyers reduced 
its sales, but it is impossible to say how much of the actual falling off was due to this 
cause and how mucli to the general depression of the ))eriod 189.S and 1894. Mr. 
Bum does not think that the middleman can bo dis))ense<l with in his line of busi¬ 
ness. For convenience sake, surrounding dealers will patronize him, and he is needed 
and useful. In the particular case of the National Wall Paper Company the jobliers 
who were cut off from the business by the comjiany’s policy encouragM new facto¬ 
ries to start and strengthened and profited by the prejudice of the public against 
“trusts.” (283,284,292.) 

5. Effect on competitors — TakoI price cutting. —Mr. Burn says that the existence of 
his company was an advantage to its competitors. Its price was definite and uni¬ 
form, and the competitors could get a little under it and make one price in one place 
and another price m another. The larger company could not undertake individual 
competition, nut had to give everytxidy the benefit of the lowest figures. (295.) 

6. Effect on lutu/r. —Mr. Burn says that the independent factories, before his com¬ 
pany was formeil, usually ran about 9 months in a year—sometimes 10 and some¬ 
times not over 7. In 1894 the factories were shut down longer than usual. At the 
end of that season, the skilled workmen ilemandcd an agreement for continuous 
employment for 11 months. This was granted. The next year it was demanded 
anil gfanteil again. The next year 12 months’ employment was demanded and 
obtained, and the year after that 12 months’ employment, with ini'n-ased compen¬ 
sation. Mr. Burn seems to regard the lengthencil jieriod of employment as a disad¬ 
vantage to the manufacturers, someiyhat as higher wages would he. (2t)3.) 

Mr. Burn liclieves from his experience that industrial combination is an aid to 
labor in enforcing its demands. The workmen are enabled to ixmccntrate their 
efforts on one conrern instead of dividing them among a larger numl)er. The unions 
are more likely to strike throughout the whole tnwie when there is a combination 
than when there is none, and it is much easier to replace the amount of skilled labor 
required for 1 factory than that reipiired for 20 factories. Wages were very largely 
increased during the existence of the National Wall Paper Company, besides the 
prolonging of the annual term of employment. Mr. Burn implies, nowever, that the 
outside companies had to make similar concessions, and he save “the demand and 
competition for the services of these men helped to enforce the demands that the 
workingmen made ujion us.” lie lielieveS, however, that if there is no new consol¬ 
idation and the open market continues there will have to lie modifications, either in 
the period of employment or in the wages paid. No such modifications have yet 
taken place since the company was dissolved. (285, 293, 302.) 

C. Sundry conditions of the industry.—1. Proliability of new comUna- 
iim. —Mr. Burn says that there is a constant desire among many manufacturers in 
his line to try some other form of consolidation, but he does not think it prolmble 
that any such attempt will go through. He dcs?s not think that any manufacturer 
who has had 8 years of experience with the National Wall Paper Comjiany could 
be tempted to go into another combination, lie might sell out if the price were 
large enough, but he would not lie likely to be an active particifiant. (300.) 

2. Capital needed to compete. —Mr. Burn says that to establish one of the lai^r class 
of wall-paper factories would need at least ?500,000 or f600,000, including pitmt and 
running capital. A wall-paper manufacturer can turn his capital only about once a 
year. Yet a man could start in the business in a small way on $10,000. (294,301.) 

3. Materials and prias.—Mr. Burn says that the raw paper used in the business is 
made by the same mills that make news print paper. It is now bought from the 
International Paper Company; it can not be bought elsewhere. The advance in the 
price of paper decreases the profits of the business. It does not enable wall-paper 
manu^turers to get more for their goods. (298,296.) 
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4. Sclmh of desiffii. — ^Mr. Buhn (IccIwh that tho schools of desii'n do not tnm out 
any designers who are of value in his business. “Every manufacturer is disinaycii 
when ho sees one of those pimple come to show him designs.” A designer of the 
tetter class must have a teehniial whieation in arehiteetiirc to start with, and must 
know the classes of decorations to he apjdieil to different kinds of architecture. Then 
he should hcgin as a decorator and fresco painter, and have a good course in actual 
decoration. The idea of teaching ladies designing is all rubbish. (302.) 

.1. Copyright and denim patents. —Mr. Bohn states that walt-pajHir designs are not 
generally copyrighted, because now designs are put out every year, and, as a rule, it 
would not make much difference if a design weni copied a year after it was ]iro- 
dticisl. Some manufacturers get design patents. The value of this, M r. Burn thinks, 
is simply in the effect whiidi the knowledge that a certain design is patented may 
have upon the customer. The manufacturer is iwobably able to get a little more for it. 
(287.) 

6 . Tariff. —Mr. Burn asserts that the tariff on wall paper of 25 per cent ad valorem 
is of little importance to the manufacturer. Very little paper is imjmrted or exported, 
and very little would te imported if the tariff were removed. The manufacturers 
would not fear the removal of it. (295.) 


VII. THE TOBACCO COMBINATIONS. 


A. Description of liiisincss. —Jfr. Duke says that the American Tobticco 
Company maunfactures all forms of tobacco, except cigars and plug totecco. It has 
probably a hundred different brands of cigarettes, having stopped the manufacture 
of only those brands biken over for which there was no demand. The manufaiduri! 
of the Admiral cigarette wasdiscontinniHl, Iweanse thi're was no demand for it. The 
eomjiany controls alsint 75 i«ir cent of the cigarette business of the country. It has 
recently commenced buying tobacco in Wisconsin. It also uses Connecticut tobacco 
for wrappers. (317, 318, 329.) 

The Continental Totecco Company makes plug and smoking tolmcco. It manu¬ 
factures from ,50 to 75 brands of plug tobacco, and does from 50 to 60 per cent, prob¬ 
ably 60 i>er cent, of the plug-tobacco business of the countir. (317, 318, 329.) 

, Mr. Campbei.i., president of the United States Tobaci'o Company, an indeiKMidcnt 
concern, stiys that this cniniamy manufactures all grades of smoking and chewing 
plug, ent idiig, and granulateil tobacco. The conijiany sells throughout the Unitisl 
States so far as possible, hut the most of its business is done in the New England 
Slates. It exports only to a slight extent. (305.) 


II. Organixafioii and capilalizaffoii of compantca.— Mr. Duke, 
president of the American and of the Coidinental Tobacco Coiuiiany, save that the 
capitalization of the .\meriean Tobacco Company is $70,000,000, of which $14,000,000 
is preferred stock and $56,000,000 common stock. Of the common stock, $54,500,000 
has been issueil. The original capitalization of the company was $25,000,000, which 
was increased to $35,000,000, and then to $70,000,000. Mr. Duke submits the annual 
reiKirt of the company for the year 19(K), showing its assets and liabilities. Its net 
earnings for the year were $6,;»2,498.02. Of this amount, $1,120,000 was paid in 
ilividends on preferreil stock, $180,834.20 was paid in interest on scrip, $3,270,000 
was paid in dividends on common stock, and the balance was passed to the surplus 
account. (317,331,332.) 

Mr. Duke gives the capitaliztition of the Continental Tobacco Company as 
$100,000,000, of which $.50,000,000 is preferred stock and $50,000,000 common. 
About $1,000,000 of each is still unissued. There are no relations tetween the 
American and the Continental Tobawo Company, excejit that the American owns 
quite a laive amount of stock in the Continental comitany. The officers are all dif¬ 
ferent, with the exception of the president. (317.) 

Mr. Duke states that the Continental Toliaceo Company owns 35 per cent and the 
American TobaccoComimny 35 percent of thestoek of the American Cigar Company. 
The capitalization of this company is $10,000,000, general stock. (329() 

Mr. Campbell says that in most cases the toliacco combinations make agreements 
with the persons selling out their business to the combination that they shall not go 
inti) the toliaceo business for a certain number of years. Sometimes a consideration 
is given for this agreement when the plant is purchaseil. A great many of tlie men 
wlw sold out to the Continental Tobacco Com^ny were given high offices for a time. 

Mr. Duke also says that the American Tobacco Company, in buying properties, 
usually buys the brand and the good will, and retpiires the vendors to a^ee not to 
go into the business again for 10 or 15 years, in some cases 20 years. (323.) 
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C. Economtcfi of combination. —Mt. Ddkk says that, the main advanta^ 
of industrial combinations is found in the combination of talent. Tliere are certain 
advantages in buying some supplies in large iiuantities, such as labels, etc. There is 
^80 an advantage in marketing goods. It is not necessary to keep so many salesmen 
in proportion to the business done. Advertising can be done to lietter advantage; 
bumness can ^ more concentrated, and the number of styles or brands can to reducM. 
It is not possible in the tobacco business to concentrate the manufacture of goods to 
any great extent through the closing of factories. (3^,328.) 

Mr. Campbell says that the different plants of the tobacco combinations are man¬ 
aged by employees, and are therefore not as economically manag'd as they would 
to if manatod by owners. The combmations may have some advantages over tlie 
indeirendem. companies in freights, though they arc not supposed to under the inter¬ 
state commerce act. It is not possible in the totocco business to ship ^oods from the 
plant situated nearest to the vendee, because all of on* brand is made in one factory. 
The companies may to able to buy a few things more cheaply, but in buying raw 
material they have no advantage. On the other hand, they nave very ercpensive 
offices and officers. In all protobility the advertising of the Continental Tobacco 
Company costs as much as the a;«r(^»te advertising of the constituent companies 
cost, because of the fact that the Continental sells practically all the brands which 
were manufactured by the separate companies. Some saving is probably made 
through a reduction in the number of traveling salesmen; yet, so long as independent 
companies are continually springing up, the combinations have to keep salesmen in 
the field. (309,310.) 

D. methods of competition. —1. Exchmvc contracts with dealers. —Mr. 
Campbell, president of the United States Tobacco Company, says that the Continental 
Tobacco Company has ma<ie arrangements, orallyj w ith practically all the jobbers 
throughout New England to give them an extra discount on condition that they do 
not handle the goods of certain other manufacturers. At the beginning jobbers were 
allowed a profit of 2 cents a pound on tobacco, and an extra discount of 3 per cent 
was given to those jobtors who agreed not to handle tobacco made by ni'w companies. 
Later the proposition was changed and jobtors were given a profit of but 1 cent a 
pound, while thpge who refu.%‘d to handle independent goods got 5} per cent extra 
discount. At this ti'ue the limitation was made that they should not handle goods 
manufactured by a..y company which had startisl since the Continental Tobacco 
Company was organized, and should not handle any new brands manufactured by 
any company other than the Continental Tobacco Company. No jobber can do busi¬ 
ness on 1 cent a pound, and therefore the making of tlu-se arrangements with jobtors 
by the Continental Toliacco Company maile it practically impossible for the inde¬ 
pendent companies to do husiness in Newt England. The Continental Company sells 
about 80 per rent of all the totocco sold in New England, and jobtors could not do 
business profitably without handling Continental goods. One firm, which had 
been handling the goods of the United States Tobacco Company, and which had 
expressed satisfaction with the goods, refused, a few d^s after It had receivetl a 
visit from Mr. Kingsbury, treasurer of the Continental Tobacco Company, to con¬ 
tinue to handle them. Many of the jobtors who have refused to handle the United 
States company’s goods have said that they would be glad to handle them, but dared 
not do so, and Mr. Campbell’s information concerning the proposition of the Conti¬ 
nental Totocco Company has come directly from these jobtors. ’ A few jobtors have 
been altogether cut off from getting the Continental company’s brands, bixause 
of their independence. The company has refused to sell them goods. (300, 307, 
311, 314.) 

At first the damage done the United States Tobacco Company through exclusive 
contracts iiuule by the Continental comi«ny was quite serious. The United States 
company has been able to overcome the effect to a certain extent By hard work. It 
has not made the progress, however, which it would have made if there liad been no 
such contracts. (312.) 

The United States Tobacco Company has never offereil any special inducements to 
jobtors on condition that they deal exclusively in goods of the United States Tobacco 
Company, and, so far as Mr. Campbell knows, no such contracts have toen made by 
any of the independent companies. The United States comjiany has one fixed price 
list, and is not afraid of competition. (317.) 

Mr. Landstreet, vice-president of the United States Totocco Company, presents 
an affidavit from Mr. Harry M. Chapman, of New Bedford, Mass., which states that 
the firm of which Mr. Chapman is a member was informed by a transportation agent 
of the Continental Tobacco Company and by a re^dar salesman of the same com¬ 
pany that if the firm would agree to exclude from its stock anil refuse to handle any 
goods made by any other manufacturer than Ahe Continental Tobacco Company ft 
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would bo allowed a discount of 6 per cent from the prices which were thereafter to 
bo fixed as the prices of tobacco to jobbers. IJtwn the refusal of the firm to enter 
into tliis agreement the Continental Tobacco Company rcfuscfl to fill orders for 
goods, and the firm was informed that the company had concluded that it was not 
to its interest to maintain business relations with the firm. Other jobbers of tobacco 
in New Bedford who previously dealt in the goods of other tobacco manufacturers 
than the Continental do not now keep the goods of these manufacturers for sale. 
Mr. I>andstreet presents an affidavit from Mr. Albini Sumner Hovey, of I.ynn, Mass., 
which stato that because of his refusal to exclude the goods of other tolracco manu¬ 
facturers he had to pay an advanced price for the Continental Tobacco Comimny’s 
goods, the price which he was obliged to pay being such that he could not sell the 
goods to retailers at a profit. 

Mr. I.,andstreet also presents an affidavit from Mr. Charles H. Tilton, of Boston, 
which states that in April, ItXX), H. D. Kingsbury, the treasurer, and C. C. Dula, 
third vice-president of the Continental Tobacco Company, visited the tobacco jolr- 
bers and wholesale grocers of New England and notifiM them that thereafter the 
jobbers could purchase the goods of the Continerital Tobacco Company at a price 
upon which said tobacco jobbers and wholesale grocers could make 2 cents per pound; 
but that if they would agree to exclude from their stock all plug-tobacco goods of 
manufacturers who had Iregun business since the formation of the Continental com¬ 
pany the Continental company would give them an extra discount of 3 jicr cent 
nix)n all purchases. The affidavit states that laffir the prices were changed so that a 
profit of but 1 cent a ix)und was allowed, and a discount of SJ prfr cent was allowed 
to those dealers who excluded from their sto(!k all plug-tobacco goods of new con¬ 
cerns, all new brands of old (oncerns, and all goods of certain designated old-estal)- 
lishcd concerns. It is impossible for the tobacco jobbers to do business at a profit 
with an allowance of only 1 (»nt a poimd. The largest retail tobacco dealers in New 
England were also visited by the oflicers of the Continental Tobacco Company and 
informed that if they would refu.se to handle the goods of other manufacturers the 
Continental would put them on its “subjobbers list,” which would entitle them to 
buy from the jobliers at a less price than their competitors by 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. Landstreet also presents a copy of a circular, issued by the Continental Tobareo 
Company, offering a discount of 5 J jer cent on purchases “ under certain TOiiditions” 
previously made, and says that the dealer to whom tliis circiilar was sent slated that 
the conditions referred to were that he should deal exclusively in the goods of the 
Continental Tobacco Company. Mr. lauidstreet also presents a circular sent out by 
the Continental Toliacco Company, stating that it wili decline to fill onlers from any 
customer in the New England States, excepting Massachusetts, who sells or offers to 
sell, either directly or indirectly, an^' of the listal brands of tobacco manufactured 
by the comiiany at less tlian the prices appearing in the jobliers’ selling price list. 
Mr. landstreet suggests that Massachusetts was excepted liecause a bill hiul jiasscd 
the Massachusetts house of representatives which it was thought would prevent the 
Continental company from making agreements for the exclusion of the gooils of other 
manufacturers as a condition of handling its own. Mr. Landstreet presents a list 
of dealers who have liecncutoff from dealing in the goods of the Continental Tobacco 
Company because of their handling the goixls of other manufacturers. (3,32-338.) 

Mr. lamdstreet says that through the making of these contracts the independent 
manufacturers have Ixien prcventeil from marketing their goods. It is claimed that 
the output of the American and Continental companies amounts to between 75 and 
90 per cent of the output of the country. Mr. landstreet does not lielieve, however, 
that they manufacture 75 iier cent of the output, but they do manufacture enough to 
give them a practical monopoly of the business in isrtain localities. (339.) 

In one locality every jobber excluded the goods of the imiefiendent manufacturers. 
The Continental Tobacco Company sells proliably 80 jicr cent of the plug tobacco 
sold in New England, and it takes a man with a great deal of nerve to (wntinue to 
handle the independent goods, though in most localities some one man is found who 
is determineil to do so. Some of the dealers who entered into the exclusive con- 
traite deal secretly in the goods of other companies. All the firms which deal in 
independent goods TOntiuue to deal in the gcxxls of the Continental company, 
Wause it is impossible for a man to do a succeraful tolacco business without keep¬ 
ing some of the fontinental brands. They buy the Continental brands secretly 
wherever they can. (338.) 

Mr. Landstreet has never consultcxl the United States district attorney in reference 
to proceeding against the Continental Tobacco Company, because of the difficulty of 
securing sufficient evidence to establish a case. (338.) 

Mr. Duke says that neither the American nor the (Mntinental Tobacco Company 
offere special terms to dealera on condition that they liaudle tlie companies’ goods 
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exclusively; nor has this been done by agents under authority of the companies. 
Price lists are sent to dealere, luui it is stated on the bottom of the list that no agent 
has any right to change any conditions fixed by the price list. At one time the 
American Tobacco (Vunpany gave dealers a larger commission for handling its goods 
exclusively, but that i)olicy was abandoned some years ago. The companies do not 
rely on the jobber to make the market for their goods; they rely on the demand of 
the consumer, and Mr. Duke does not know of a single jobber in New England who 
is not handling everybody’s goods for which there is'any demand. Exclusive con¬ 
tracts with dealers by their competitors would not prevent the companies from get¬ 
ting their gomls distributed. If one dealer did not keep the brand called for by the 
consumer, klie ronsiimer would go to a dealer who did. The Continental Tolnicco 
Comimny has endeavonsl to ])er8nade dealers in New England to sell tobacco on a 
basis of 2 cents a jrauud profit. It did this .at the solicitation of the jobbers. 
(321, .s;io.) 

Mr. Lkb, treasurer of the American Tobacco Company, denies any knowledge of 
the issuance “of any circular letter to dealers on the part of the American Tobksco 
Comjrany, offering them si)ecial terms on condition that they handle only its gooils. 
The jobbing house of which Mr. la* is president has jierhairs as many independent 
goods as it has goods of the American and Continental tobacco companies and has 
never been asked to make exclusive contracts. (340, 341.) 

Mr. lee says that at one time the American Tobacco Company gave a rebate to 
jobbers if certain fixed prices were maintained. This system had been followed by 
some of the separate tympanies which were absorlied by the American Tobaci'o 
Compimy. The jobbers are very favorable to this .system. It seems to Ik; the only 
way that a profit can l)e maintained on staple goods, such as sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
etc. On staple articles competition is strong, and there is a univei'sal demand from 
the jobbers for the large manufacturers to protect them in a reasonable profit. The 
large manufacturer jirobably gains when he protocts the joblH>r, but if he jKiid no 
attention to the question of the jol)ber’s profit he would have uo trouble in market¬ 
ing his goods. The jobber luis in a measure helisal to build uj) the t ra<le, ami as a 
rule manufacturers try to work in harmony with him anil to maintain a profit for 
him. In some States the jobbers are maintaining a very good organization of their 
own, and are maintaining a profit on staple articles independently of any action on 
the part of the manufacturers. (341, 34i) 

2. Loeidjrrice cuUmg—hnimh. —Mr. I,.\Ni)STREBrr says that the price of one brand of 
cigarettes raaile by the American Tobacco Coinjamy has been reduced to $1..50 per 
1,000 in North Carolina and Virginia, while the same brand of cigarettes is sold in the 
State of New York at a much Iiigher jirice. Some of the dealers in New York have 
bought cigarettes of this brand in Virginia and shiprred them to New York. The 
price in New York ranges from $1.0.'"' to $2.,')0. At Wilson, N. C., there is an inde¬ 
pendent cigarette company. The W'ells-Whitehead Company, which manufactures 
the Carolina Bright Cigarette. This company claims that the American Tobacco 
Comjiany has cut cigarette prices because of its competition. The price of JI.50 jier 
1,000, with a 2 per cent discount off, is 3 cents leas than the Government tax. (337.) 

Mr. Duke says that, at times, in onler to introduce certain brands, prices have 
been cut very low. That is only one methisl of introilucing a brand, used instead of 
speniling money for advertisements in newspapers and for bill posters. A cheap 
price is made, and dealers are left to do the advertising and work up the market for 
themselves. Battle Ax plug was atone time sold for 13 cents a jiound, under a 0- 
cent tax. American Beauty ciMrettes are. selling in North Carolina lor $1.50 per 
thousand, with 2 per cent off for cash, although the revenue tax jier thousand is 
$1.50. Since the increase of the revenue tax from 50 cents to $1.50 per thousand the 
cigarette bushiess has shrunk nearly two-fifths, and the companyJs making a test to 
see whether a price which will permit the selling of 20 cigarettes for 5 cents at retail 
will bring back the business. With a 54-cent tax the company could sell cigarettes 
at $2 a thousand, or even less, and make ajirofit. (319, 328.) 

Mr. Duke a.'ds that in the tobacco trade it is not a matter of competition with some¬ 
body else. Goods are sold and demanded by the public bv brands. The consumer 
does not ask for tobacco; he asks fora particular brand. Whoever makes the brand 
best Jjked by the consumer will get the business. The selling of one particular brand 
of ciraretto, for instance, at no profit by the company would not prevent the inde¬ 
pendent operator from getting his brand on the market. The company would have 
to sell all the brands at no profit in order to do that. (320,328.) 

Mr. Cahpbelp also says that in the tobacco business the brand itself is a valuable 
asset. When a brand becomes known and the consumer liecomcs acquainted with 
it he calls upon the dealer for it, and a brand with an established reputation 
increases sales materially. (307.) 
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E. Effect of combination on the tobacco grower.— Mr. Campbell 
says that in Virginia and North Carolina the tobacco is sold mostly on the warehouse 
floor at auction. The planter brings his tobacto by wagon to the warehouse. It is 
put out in piles on the floor and sold to the highest bidder. (.105 ) 

Besides the independent companies which manufacture tol)ac(», there are leaf- 
tobacco dealers who sell to indeiwndent factories, and exporters of leaf tolwiexio, wlio 
are buying tobacco in competition with the American and Continental Tolwcco com- 
[>anie8. Formerly leaf dealers bought for the .laiauiests market, but now the Amer¬ 
ican Tobacco Comi>any controls the purchase of tobacco for Japan. This has had 
the effect of materially cutting down the prices of the grarles of tobacco that are 
exported to Japan. Purchasers for the British market procure their supplies in 
North and South Carolina, Virginia, and Kentucky, but neither the purchasers for 
the British market nor the purchasers for European governments are competitors to 
any great extent of the American Tobacco Company, liecause they buy different 
grades. The foreign buyers buy mostly dark toljacco, while the American Tobacco 
Company buys only bright tobacco. (312, 313.) 

Mr. Campbell asserts that the formation of the American Tobacco Com|\my com¬ 
pelled the farmers of Virginia and the Caroliiias to be content with greatly nsluced 
prices, espcdally upon cutters. For that grade the farmiir does not now realize more 
than half the ])rice he receiveil when the several companies composing the American 
Toliacco Company were comiicting with each other on the warehouse Ihsirs. Almost 
the only com)ietition now is from exjsirtera, and that amounts to praidically noth¬ 
ing. Numerous leaf dealers have btxm ilriven out of business both in Virginia and 
in North (tarolina ls‘eau.«e the eompauies for whom they Isiught or to whom they 
solil have gone into the combination. A large i)ro(H)rtion of the tobacco used by the 
Continental company is hurley tobacco. The Imv grades have continued at good 
prices, but the prices of the liner grades have liecn very much reduced. Izist year 
the acreage in North and Wonth Carolina was umpiestionably reduced 30 to 41) fier 
cent; but even with that short crop prices did not go high. Had there Ixien no 
American or Continental Tobacco Coni[Kiny, the farmers would hav(! received twice 
the price they did nsoivc. Bright wrappers, that in 1804 were selling on the ware¬ 
house floor at from fllO to .$75 per hundnsl pounds, have .sold at from $.30 to $40 |X‘r 
hnndrisl pounds. The. indeiKUident companica can buy leaf tobacco at as low prices 
as the Continental or the Atnerican Tobacco Company so long as tlie pre.sent system 
of selling tobacco at auction (ontinues. No oiu^ comirany can control the price of the 
raw material exclusively for its own iKuicfit. (.308, 313.) 

Mr. Duke thinks his companies are at a diradvantage in bnving' raw materials, 
Isx’ause of the large amount wdiich they have to buy. The small manufacturer can 
pick up bargains. It is not to the interc.st of the manufacturer to put the price of 
tobacco down to a jioint where the farmer can not make money, because if that is 
done the farmer will grow poorer toliacco. There is no object in lieating down the 
farmer, la'cattas the companies can get a profit without that. If tliere were not a 
single competitor in the. held they would still pay agoisl price for tobacco. (326,327.) 

Mr. Duke adds that toliacco growing in this country has increased during the last 
10 years in eastern North Carolina and Mouth (laniliiia, and that in some [larts of 
Tennessee, where previously they did not grow tobiu'co at all, there, are now large 
growers. The incraase has come largely throngh the mamtfacture of cigarettes, 
although the trade in cigarettes has lieen cut nearly in half during the last 3 years on 
account of the increase in the tax. 'rheconsmnption of cigarettes, however, has not 
decreased, Ixwause everybfsly has a package of paixir luid a package of tobacco and 
makes his own cigarettes. (.326.) 

E. Enbor orKuniKHlIoiiN tn lliv tobacco trade.— Mr. Duke stys that 
the Atncriciui and Continental toliacco companies do not care whether or not tlieir 
employees join a union, and pay no attention to the matter. The coni[ianies liave 
never discrimiuateil against union lalmr. Thev have no objection to oiganization, 
though they do not propose to have their employees lay down niles for the govcni- 
nient of the factories. Rules for running their own affairs are all right. The 
employees are entitlisl to have something to say in regard to waws and hours of 
work. The companies have never refused to confer with any employees that came 
to them tor conference. (323,324.) » 

Mr. Campbell says that the relations between the United States Toliacco Com- 
rjmy and its employees are pleasant. The employees belong to the International 
Toliaaio Workers’ Dnion. The advisory iHiard of the union in each section fixes a 

i of wages, which schedule is continued by the inteniational board. This 
schedule is then offered to the comiiany and the ciimiiany agrees to it. Ten honis 
are a working day, though the conijisny can employ men overtime by paying extra, 
ihe wages paid range from $3 to $12 iier week. About two-thirds of the employees 
Bremen. (315.) 
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©. Pricci.— 1. Effea of combination.—Mr. Campbell says that the formation of the 
Continental Tol)acco Company has not affected the prices of plug tobacco to the con¬ 
sumer. The prices on it to tlie dealer have been different in different sections of the 
country. (307,312.) 

Through the plan adopted by the Continental TobacAV) Company of giving 2 cents 
a TOund to jobbers and a special discount to those who would refuse to handle out¬ 
side goods, the company has maintained a limited price in New England. (310.) 

Mr. Duke sots that the prices of cigarettes are about-the same as when the Amer¬ 
ican Tobacco dompany was organized, notwithstanding the fact that the revenue tax 
per thousand has been increased from 60 cents to fl.50. (318, 325.) 

2. Effect qf taxation. —Mr. Duke states that the Star brand of plug tobacco, which 
was sold for 50 cents a pound by lA^gett & Myers, under a 6-cent tax, is now l)eing 
sold at the same price under a 12-cent tax. The company is making a little less 
profit, the dealer is making less, and the farmer is gettJng less for his tobac(X), because 
the 6 cents could not <!oine off any one of the three. I’rices for the same brand are 
uniform in all sections of the countrv, with allowances for difference in freight. 
(318, 325.) 

Mr. Campbell says that the increase of the revenue tax on tobacco at the begin¬ 
ning of the Spanish war advanced the price of tobacco to the consumers. Formerly 
a consumer got 2 oimces of tobacco for 5 cents. After the tax was changed the con¬ 
sumer got only IS ounces for 5 cents. On some brands the consumer was made to 
pay the entire additional tax; on others this was not the ca8<!. The reduction of the 
tax on July 1 by 20 per cent will work to the advantage of the manufacturers and 
the dealer. Prices to the consumer will remain the same. (309.) 

H. Cigarettes. —Mr. Duke says tlrat cigarettes are loss injurious than cigars, 
because purer and better tobacco is used in them. Opium is not used in any fonn in 
manufacturing tobacco by his companies. The peculiar otlor of the cigarette is duo 
partly to the paper and partly to the fact that bright tobacco, which possesses little 
substance, is uae<l. (.326.) 

Adverse legislation has, in some instances, rcduml the number of cigarettes con¬ 
sumed, but it has not affectetl the conaumption very much. There has Ixhju a 
decrease of sales, but this has Ixen due to the in('r(aiae of the revenue tax from .50 
cents to $1.60 i)er 1,000. The decrease of sales, however, has not meant a decrease 
of consumption; for now the consumer buys the paper and the tobacco and manu¬ 
factures his own cigarettes. (320, 326.) 

Mr. Duke says cigarettes are mostly made by machinery, and that the same 
machines arc used in foreign countries as here. The patents have run out, and 
anybody who cares to may use them. (325.) 

I. Foreign trade In tobacco.— Mr. Duke says that the American Tobacco 
Company has established four factories in Australia, shipping all the leaf tolcacco 
from this country. Factories have also been established in Canada. In Japan the 
company consolidated with a Jaixmese concern. A comicany was organizeci there; 
the American company sold its business to the new company for one-half the stock 
and the Japanese concx'rn sold its business for one-half the stock. Afterwards the 
Jai>anese conijcany sold 10 per cent of the stock to the American company. The 
American company also sells goods in China and in India, though no fattories are 
established there. It is opening up businras in all European cou'ntruw, except where 
excluded because the business is under government control. In Japan the Govern¬ 
ment controls the trade in leaf toba<x'o, and the factories there have to buy the leaf 
from the Government. The leaf is Iwught in North Carolina by the agents of the 
Japanese Government. The company sells over a billion cigarettes a year in foreign 
markets, taides those that are made m the fatttories abroad. The factories controlled 
by the American company in Japan make about 8,000,000 a day; in Australia the 
output of the com|)any’s 'factories is about 200,000,000 a year, and in Canada it is 
something over 100,000,000 a j t«r. The only way of getting into the English market 
is to establish factories there, because of the discrimination against manufactured 
tobaccf). The chief competitors of the American Tobacco Cornpanv in the cigarette 
business abroad are in England. They buy tobacco in North Carolina and Virginia 
and slyp it to England, manufacture cigarettes, and then compete in all the foreign 
markets. This is true of toliacco as well as of cigarettes. There is some competition 
from Ja|m, and there is a certain demand for Egyptian cigarettes all over the world. 

The Continental comimny does not sell much abroad, for the reason that plug 
tobacco is used only in this country. The extension of the foreign trade has mate¬ 
rially increased the demand for the leaf tobacco of the South, and the operations of 
the American Tobacco Company have made a latge market for North Carolina and 
Viiginia tobacco. All the trMe which hasbeenibniitupin Japan, and which amounts 
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to nearly 10,000,000 pounds a year, has come from the efforts of the American Tohaci o 
Company. The company has exported some leaf tobacco to the Japanese (iovern- 
ment. The purchase of American tobacco by foreij^i Governments has had practi¬ 
cally no effect on the American prk». The poorer grades of Ohio tol)8cco arc also 
exported. (320, 322,326,327,329.) 

Mr. Duke declares that for the same quality of goods the tobacco companies get a 
higher price abroad than at home, considering the tax that is paid here. On a limited 
number of cigarettes which are made cheaply, the export price has been made lower 
than the domestic price in order to get into the foreign market. (325.) 

J. TarllT.— Mr.‘ Duke says that the difference of wages between this country and 
others is such that, if the tariff were removeil, the tobacco companies could ship the 
tobacco to foreign countries, manufacture their cigarettes there, and ship them back 
to this TOuntry cheaper than they could manufacture them here. The companies 
will make their goods wherever they can make them moat cheaply. If the tariff 
were removed and they could manufacture more cheaply in some other country and 
send the goods into the United States they would do so. The reduction of the tariff 
could be met by the manufacturer, but would prove injurious to the workman and 
to the producers of raw material. If there were free trade in leaf tobacco cigar 
material would be nearly all imported. (323, 328,329.) 

Mr. Campbell says that toliacco from Culm would not come into competition with 
the tobacco grown m Virginia and North Carolina, as it is a different kind of tobacco, 
but it wonhi probably come into competition with Connecticut tobacco. (31.3.) 

Vm. AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY. 

A. Description of business.— Mr. Hopkis.s, pre.sidcnt of the AmericanThreail 
Company, says that the American Thread Company was oiganized to unite the busi¬ 
nesses of the following manufacturers of s|X)ol, croiihet, knitting, mending, and other 
cottons, and in some eases the. allied businesses of cotton spinning, doubling, twist¬ 
ing, dyeing, bleaching, polishing, ami spool making. 

liarstow Thnmil Comimny, I’rovidonce, U. I., including good will and trade-marks 
of Alex. King & Co. 

Glasco Yarn Mills Company, Glasco, Conn. 

Glasco Thread Comimny, Worcester, Mas.s. 

Hadley Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

The Kerr Thread Company, Kail River, Mass. 

J. 0. King & Co., New York City. 

Marrick Thread Company, Holyoke, Alass. 

National Threiul Company, Matisfield, Conn. 

Morse and Kaley Manufacturing Company, Milford, N. II. 

E. J. W. Morse Company, Boston, Mass. 

The Roddy Thread Company, Won’estor, Mass. 

The Warren Thread Company, Ashland, Mass. 

The William Clark Company, Westerly, It. I. 

The Willimantic Linen Company, Willimantie, Conn. 

In addition to cotton threads the company manufactures also cotton yams. Its 
output of sowing thread is probably a little less than one-third of the output of the 
country. (343,348.) 

B. Organization.— Mr. Hopkins says that the first step toward the organization 
of the American Thread Company was the .securing of options uimn the different 
properties which were afterwards taken over. When O|)enttions reached a [xiint 
where the consolidation could be carried through, the options were taken up and 
pmd for. A good manyof the companies that sold out to the American Thread 
Company took their pay half in money and half in bonds. Some took all money 

some took more bonds than cash. (3,\3.) 

The prosiiectus, a copy of which is submitted by Mr. Hopkins, states that the 
options of the various properties taken over by the American Thread Company 
were obtained by Mr. John R. Dos Passos, of New Y'ork, and that he resold to the 
coinpany at a profit, out of which he would pay all the expenses of and incidental 
to the formation of the company. (363.) 

®' 9®********®**®“"— Hopkins says that the capitalization of the American 
rhr^d Company is $12,000,000, being $6,000,000 5 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock and $6,000,000 common stock; of which there hiLs been issueil $4,890,478 
ot preferred stock and $4,200,000 of common stock. There have been also issued 
bonds to the amount r, $6,798,000, an issue of $6,000,000 having been authorized. 
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The aggregate of the preferred stock and bonds represents about the value of the 
tangible assets of the company; lands, buildings, machinery, stocks in trade, etc. 
Common stock was fixed at an amount which it was thought would make a fair 
business. The total capitalization of the company, taking into consideration bonds, 
as well as preferred and common stock, is larger than the total capitalization of the 
companies which went into the combination. Mr. Hopkins submits the company’s 
balance sheet of September 30,1899, showing the assets and liabilities of the corn- 
pan v at that date. (343,344,355,358.) 

The capital for the purchase of the several concerns was furnished by the English 
Sewing Cotton Comjmny, and that company owns a majority of the preferred and of 
the common 8to<;k of the American Thread ComiKiny. .1. A P. Coats took f500,000 
of the pre&rred stock. Three of the directors of the English Sewing Cotton Com¬ 
pany are directors in the American Thread Company. These 3 directors do not live 
in this country. (353.) “ 

Mr. Hopkins understands that .1. &. P. Coats own about $500,000 of the stock of 
the English Sewing Cotton Company. The stock of that company is largely distrib¬ 
uted and IS not held in bulk by anyone. (354.) 

D. Earnings. —Mr. Hopkins says that for the first year the American Thread 
Company, liesides paying the dividends on its preferred stock, and the interest on 
its Iwnds, i>aid a 10 per cent dividend on the common stock. A part of this prolit 
was due to the fact that a large amount of cotton was tiought before the rise in price. 
Before the American Threail Company was formed the Merrick Company paid aver¬ 
age dividends of 10 per cent on the capital invested. (358.) 

E. Rrusons for (‘oinbinalion. —Mr. Hopkins says that one of the child 
reasons for forming the American Thread Company was the desire to avoid niinous 
(ompetition. There was quite a rivalry Ixitween the different companies, and some 
were cutting prices in all kinds of ways to got the trade. In consequence there was 
a very low profit, if any at all, in the business. Another reason was the faid that, 
by putting the different concerns under one management, an immense amount ciiubl 
be saved both in the disposal of the product and in the cost of manufacture. (310.) 

F. CompetUion.— Mr. Hopkins says that there is still plenty of comjietition 
in the thread industry, and that the lowering of the priiic of some grades of thread 
immediately after the formation of the American Thread Company was due to 
outside com|ietition. The chief competitors of the American Thread Comiiany are 
the Coats Company, the (iardencr-Hall Company, and the Wac.husetts Company, 
and a company run by Isaac. Kinhorn. The aggregate output of the American 
Thread Company and the Coats Conqiany is two-thirds of the thread output of the 
coimtry. The Coats Conqiany includes-the Clarke Company. It is a foreign corpo¬ 
ration controlled by British lapitalists. Although the Coats Company owns stock 
jn the American Thread Company there is coin[)etition Ixstween the two, and there 
is no agreement in res|)ect to prices, and no division of territory. It is not possible 
fora monopoly cd the cotton-thread industry to lie cstablishecl in this country. A 
man with a capital of $10,000 can go into the business. There are very few patents. 
There is practically no imiHirtation of foreign thread. The foreign thread companica 
have established factories in this country. Previous to the establishment of these 
factories foreign thread was imported. , (348, .350, 350.) 

CS. Economies of combination. —5Ir. Hopkins says that through the organ¬ 
ization of the American Thread Company there bias been a saving by c;cntralization 
of man^ment and of manufacture. Iletore the organization the diueremt concerns 
had different offices and storc-s in various cities all over the country. They had 
employees in all their offices, and each concern had traveling salesmen. By oi^ni- 
zation all of the oltices in each city were united, and in that wrfy a tremendous sav¬ 
ing was made in rents and in the expenses of bookkeeping. A saving has been made 
also through a reduction in the numter of traveling salesmen. The new company 
employs only about two-thirds of the number enqiloyed by the separate concerns. 
An immense saving in advertising has been made. The company now cIcmis little 
advertising. Previous to the organization free sjwol cabinets were furnished by the 
different concerns to customcjrs who bought 100 dozen of thread. Now these cabi¬ 
nets are charged for. A saving has also been made through reduction of the stocks 
carried. Formerly each concern had to carry 100 different colors, kinds, and niiin- 
bere. The stock of each mill has been reduced almost one-half. Again, each mill 
makes a sjiecialty, and that reduces the cost of manufacturing, by having the machin¬ 
ery in any one establishment running all the time along one line. A saving has also 
been made in the buying of supplies. Buying in larger quantities gives an advan¬ 
tage. All the cotton supplies are bought tlyough one office and shipped to the dif¬ 
ferent plants as wanted. There is one man appointed specially as buyer. He keeps 
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better posted and probably gets better prices than would have been obtainable on 
the old basis. The saving in buying is at ieast 5 per cent. (346, 347.1 

The producing capacity of the American Thread Company is just about the same 
as that of the separate concerns was. Two or 3 small concerns located in out-of-the- 
way pla<»s were closed down, but some of the machinery was sent to Wiliimantic 
and some of it to Hoiyoke. (347.) 

II. Effect on prices.— Mr. Hopkins says that after the formation of the Amer¬ 
ican Thread Company the prices of some of the brands were lowered, and none of 
the pri(*s were raised untii the price of raw materials went up. The finished product 
was increasoil in price by about the amount of difference in the cost of raw mate¬ 
rials. The change in price was made in December, 1899, the average increase being 
about 10 per cent. Sini® that time some of the prices have been reduced. The 
price of cotton yarn was put up also when the |>rice of cotton went up. Mr. Hopkins 
submits a copy of the circular sent out by the American Thread Company in Decem¬ 
ber, 1899, announcing the change in prices. (348, 3.52, 367.) 

I. Improvement in quality. —Mr. Hopkins says that, although the price 
of thread has remained stationary, the thread is of better quality. The same grade 
of tlireiwl which was formerly bought for 5 cents jair spool tan be bought to-day for 
3 cents jier spool. (359.) 

J. Elfeet on retailer*.— Mr. Hopkins says that selling arrangements have 
been somewhat simplified by reason of the combination, in that retailers have con¬ 
centrated more on the brands of thread that are liest known, although all the different 
tirands are put out now just as they were under the old companies. Each brand, 
however, to a certain extent localizes itself. (369.) 


M. Rclallon* with employee*. —Mr. Hopkins says that the American 
Thread Comiiany baa never had any trouble from strikes. The effort at ail times 
has Iwen to keep in harmonious relations with employees, pay them a fair price, and 
.see to it that it is to their interest to serve faithfully. The company pays its workmen 
weekly in cash. At Holyoke, Ma.«s., the coni|mny has factory tenements sufficient 
to accommodate about one-eighth of the persons employed there. At Wiliimantic, 
Conn., it has tenements tor aliout oue-balt the labor employed there. These tene¬ 
ments were built in 1865, and were built because at that time it was impossible for 
the employees to get tenements. The houses have lieen kept in rejiair and supplied 
with ail modern improvements. The conqiany makes no profit out of its rents and 
would be glad to sell the tenements. At Holyoke, for a tenement with 6 or 8 rooms, 
the rent is $6 a month, with free fuel. (.345, 349, 3.50.) 

li. IWationallty of employee*. —Mr. Hopkins says that from one-fourth to 
one-third of the employees of the American Threaii Company are French Canadians; 
the others are mostly native-born Americans. (.350.) 


R. Home owner*liip by employee*.— Mr. Hopkins says that nearly all of 
the overseers and superintendents and a great many of the dresser tenders own their 
own houses. The so-called common laliorers do not get enough wages to build houses, 
though some of those who work by the day own their own houses and many of them 
have money in the bank. (350.) 


N, Whkcs.—M r. Hopkins says that the wages of the women who work by the 
day range from $1 to $1.50; the wages of the meii from $1.50 to $2.50. The women 
who do piecework make from $1.2.5 to $1.75 a day. There are not many men who 
work by the piece. Men and women do not do ffie same kind of work. Since the 
formation of the company the wages of the pieceworkers have not varied much, but 
.there has been some increase in the pay of dresser tenders, overseers, and superin- 
|tcndenta. Thecompany hasalways paid aiiefinite rateof w'agesand has not adopted 
la sliding scale or tried cooperation, premium (layments, profit sharing, or anything 
[of that kind. The rate of wages in the thread industry has advanced gradually but 
jeonstantiy during the past 60 years. (.345,346,349.) 

I O* Hour* of labor. —In Massachusetts the employees of the company work 58 
jhours a week; elsewhere 60 hours a week. The company does not employ Sunday 
aalior. The employees work on an average nearly 300 days in a year. The matter 
K)f the number of hours which shall constitute a working day should be permitt^ to 
pgulatc itself. (345, 346.) 

L Hopkins says that the removal of the tariff on thread would 

practicafiy drive the thread manufacturing bnsinei® out of this country. Thread 
jvould then be made in England and sent here, the reason for this being that labor 
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there gets just one-half what it does here, and the raw material is just as cheap. 
American manufacturers could not compete at all. This would not be true to as 
great an extent of cotton yam as of cotton thread, because not nearly so much labor 
proportionately goes into yam as into thread. The American laborer in the thread 
mills is more efficient than the English laborer. For certain parts of the work pay¬ 
ment is made by the piece, however, and in such cases the English manufacturer 
pays only one-half as much as the American manufacturer. 

Mr. Hopkins considers that the present tariff of 6 cents on eveiy 1,200 yards, which 
is equal to an ad valorem tariff of between 40 and 60 per cent, is just about equal to 
the difference in the cost of production in this country and in England, and places 
the Ameffican manufacturer and the foreign manufacturer about on a level. He 
says elsewhere, however, that about one-half the cost of production of thread is 
labor cost. In the case of the production of yam the labor cost is from one-fourth to 
one-half of the total. (349-352.) “ 

Export trade. —Mr. Hopkins says that there is no export trade of conse¬ 
quence in thread. Thread could not bo exported in competition with foreign manu¬ 
facturers, except in the case of some quality which is not manufactured abroad. The 
retail price of a 200-yard O-cord spool of thread is 4 cents in London and 6 cents in 
New York. (352.) 


rx. THE BAKING BOWDEB COMBINATION. 

A. Organization, eapltallzatlon, and extent of eontrol.— Mr. 

M0RBI.S, treasurer of the Royal Baking Powder Company, submits a copy of the cer¬ 
tificate of incorporation of the Royal Baking Powder Company, and a copy of the 
by-laws. (397-404.) 

Mr. Morris says that the capitalirRtion of the Royal Baking Powder Company is 
$20,000,000, of which $10,000,000 is 6 per cent preferred stock, and $10,000,000 is 
common stock. The preferred stock is on the market, but the common stock is held 
entirely by the people who were originally interested in the company, except that 
possibly about 9 per cent of it has been given to their friends. There has been no 
general sale of it to the public. The entire capitalization of the comiianies which 
united to form the Royal Baking Powder Comimny was very much smaller tlian its 
capitalization. Those companies were family concerns, and the value of the business 
of each was much greater than the amount of the capital stock. The basis of a (ajii- 
tali/ation is practically the earning power of a company, and therefore any amount 
on which the business is able to pay a fair profit is a fair capitalization. The names 
of the various brands of liaking powder manufactured by the company are in them- 
selyes valuable assets, and form a proper basis for capitalization. It has taken over 
40 years to build up the traiic-marks. (.387, 388, .396.) 

If the interest on the preferred stock is in default 4 months, $.50,000 of the preferred 
stock can call a meeting, elect directors, and take (diarge of the business. After the 
preferred stockholders have taken chaige of the business the voting power thereto¬ 
fore vested exclusively in the common stock is to vest and remain in the holders of 
the preferreil stock until all arrearages of dividends on the preferred stock shall have 
been paid or accumulated. One month after the payment of the defaulted dividends 
upon the preferreil stock, or the accumulation of net earnings equal to said defaulteil 
dividends, the voting power then vestwl exclusively in the preferred stock shall 
cease, and such exclusive voting imw'cr shall lie restored to the holders of common 
stock. 

No mortg^ can be created or assumed by the company, and the preferred stock 
can not be increased, nor the company meiged into or cohsqjiilated with any other 
company, nor a mortgage placed on the properties of any of the companies which 
unitwl to form the Royal Baking Powder Company, without the consent in writing 
of the holders of 75 per cent of the preferred stock outstanding, in case the company 
is at the time mana^ by the common stock. In case the company is at the time 
managed by the preferred stock, the consent of the holders of 75 per cent of the com¬ 
mon stock outstanding must be securcil in like case. (388, 398, 40i) 

The company has |Mid dividends regularly on the preferred stock at the rate of £ 
per cent per annum. Mr. Morris prefers not to say whether or not dividends havt 
been paid on the common stock. The public were not asked to take any of thal 
stock. (388.) _ 

Mr. Morris says that his company proliably prmluces a little more than one-half o: 
the cream of tartar baking powder manufactured in the country. The companiei 
which came together to make up the present company were the Royal Baking Powdei 
Comjiany, the Cleveland Baking Powdci*Coimiany, the Price Baking Powder Com 
pany, the Tartar Chemical Company, and the New York Tartar Company. 
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Before the consolidation these companies had been competitors. The company 
manufMtures three brands of cream of tartar bakine powder, the Cleveland, the Price, 
and the Royal. There are probably from 16 to 20 different brands of cream of tartar 
baking powder manufacture in this country, the brands other than the three man¬ 
ufactured by the Royal company being the product of distinct and separate concerns. 
The Royal Baking Powder Company has no agreement with those companies in 
resiiect to prices, or anything of that kind. (387.) 

Mr. Mokrison, secretary and treasurer of the American Baking Powder Associa¬ 
tion, says that the capitalization of the Royal Baking Powder Company is $20,000,000, 
of which $10,000,000 is preferred stock, and $10,000,000 common stock. The public 
was given an op^rtunity to buy preferred stock, but the common stock is repiitwl 
to bo very largely held by Mr. Ziegler, who formed the combination. The compa¬ 
nies taken into the combination were the Royal Baking Powder Company, capital, 
$160,000; the Price Baking Powder Company, capital, $500,000; the New York Tartar 
Company, (apital, $80,000; the Tartar Chemical Company, capital, $100,000, and the 
Cleveland Baking Powder Company, capital, $100,000; so that the total capital of the 
companies which combined to form the new corporation was $940,000. (366.) 

Mr. Morrison asserts that in spite of the attacks made upon it the sales of alum liak- 
iiig powder to-^ay are approximately 100,000,000 pounds per annum, while the sales 
of Royal baking powder probably do not exceed 13,000,000 to 1.5,000,000 pounds at the 
outsiile, and are not increasing. There are throe or four very largo raamifacturers of 
alum and alum-phosphate baking powders. One is the Southern Manufacturing 
Oanpany, of Richmond. It is probable that that company sells as much baking 
powder as the Royal company. (382.) 

B. American Baking Powder Assoelallon.— Mr. Morrison, secretary 
and treasurer of the American Baking Powder Association, says that this is an oigM- 
ization composed of manufacturers of baking powders in the production of which 
cxsiciatcd alnm is used. The association has 64 actual members, and there are some 
524 manufacturers of alum baking powder who contribute dia-ctly or indirectly to it. 
The association represents the total alum baking powder interest. It takes no inter¬ 
est whatever in the business affairs of its members, and lias no control over their 
product, sales, or prices. Its chief occupation and duty is to defend its memliers 
against the hostile attacks—outside of business competition—which are made by the 
IWal Baking Powder Company. (364, 365.) 

Mr. Morrison submits a copy of the constitution and by-laws of the association. 
(384, .385.) 

Mr. Krlpey, president of the National Health Society, submits a copy of the blank 
used in making application for membership in the American Baking Powder Asso¬ 
ciation. (709, 710.) 

C. lltalory of the ImkinK-^wdcr Industry.— Mr. Morrison says that 
formerly the usual method of leavening bread wasthrough the use of yeast. Later it 
was discovered that a combination of cream of tartar and soda woulci throw off car- 
lionic acid gas the same as yeast, and about 1867 cream of tartar liaking powder was 
produced. It originated in the drug store and grew from the mixing of cream of tartar 
and soda in bulk. About 25 years ago it was found thate.xsiccatecT alnm was an acid 
ingredient of double the strength of creiun of tartar and considerably less expensive. 
Therefore alum baking powder began to be manufactured. (365.) 

D. materials of baking powders.- 1. Anturc and c/cds.—Mr. Morrison 
says that cream of tartar baking powder is made of cream of tartar, bicarbonate of 
soda, and starch. Alum baking powder is made of exsiccated alum and an equal 
amount of bicarbonate of soda ami starch. The same effect is produced by the two 
kinds of baking powder, except that, as a liberator of gas, alnm is twice as strong as 
cream of tartar. When the chemical reaction produced by the mixing of the baking 
iwwder in the dough has pre^ressed to its completion, a residuum is left in the food. 
In the case of cream of tartar that residuum is rochelle salts. In the case of alum 
the residuum is sulphate of soda and hydrate of alumina; there is no alum left in the 
food. (365.) 

Ammonia is no longer used in the manufacture of baking powders, tliough it was 
formerly used by the Royal Baking Powder Company. (380.) 

The Rumford powder is a pure phospliate powder. It is made of granular phos¬ 
phate, which is a peculiar kuiu ,' phosphate, covered by a patent. It differs from 
other powders containing pho^hate in the fact that the granular character of the 
fsre ) prevents reaction between the phosphate and the bicarbonate of soda. 

Mr. Morrison admits that in one or two instances white earth has been used in the 
manufacture of alum baking powder. Ppon discovery of this fact the American 
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Baking Powder Association immediately pas8e<l resolutions condemning the prac¬ 
tice and declaring that anyotie using deleterious substances in alum baking powders 
is not worthy of meuibership in the association. Mr. Morrison submits a copy of 
these resolutions. (380.) 

2. f!r/iirei’S.—yir. Morkison says that cream of tartar is made of wine lees, known 
as argol. Originally Italy produced the largest quantity that came to this country. 
Praiu^e (amc, next in quantity of production; Spain^ next. The importations of 
argol for the last 2 years would average 22,000,000 pounds; the home production 
does not excecsd half a million pounds. The supply of argol is limited by the produc¬ 
tion of wine, because argol is a by-product. The total production of argol in the 
world is abotit 44,000,000 pounds. (.305, 306.) 

Mr. Morris says that cream of tartar is imported from Europe. The European 
output is alxmt 70,000,000 [Kuinds a year, ami about 40 iier cent of that is imported 
into this country. Not all the mijKirtations, however, go into linking powder. The 
Koyal Comjmny sells cream of tartar to its (xnuMtitors, and jK!rha|>s .35 jier cent of 
the cream of fertar made by tbe Tartar Chemiial Company is sold to concerns, out¬ 
side of the Itoyal Company, which manufacture cream of tartar baking powder. 
(390.) 

Mr. Morrison says that alum comes from bauxite, a species of white earth that is 
found in various parts of this country, and also from a substance known as cryolite. 
A mislest quantitv comes from Greenland, and it is all manufactured in this country. 
(360.) 

E. l*ricc* and proHIa of inaniifaeiiirc.— Mr. Morris says that sometimes 
the retail price of Royal liaking powder is cut to 28 I'cuts, while at other times it is 
sold for 50 or Ctl cents per pound. ' Alum baking powder sells all the way from 5 to 
50 cents a poimd. Some of the alum baking powder manufacturers also sell on the 
prize sy.stem. The bulk of the alum baking powder is .sold at 25 cents a pound. 
(388, 389.) 

Mr. Morrison says that although the price of cream of tartar has constantly 
decreased from 1882 to the jircsent time, the juice of Royal baking jiowdcr has 
remained the .«am{. The Price Raking Powder Conqiany, jirevious to its consolida¬ 
tion with the Royal Baking Powder Conqiany, sold its jiovvder for $5 for 2 dozen 
pounds; immediately after tlio combination was formed the jirice was raiseil to |i7.25 
for 2 dozen pounds. Alum baking powder has been selling at a constantly decreas¬ 
ing price, until to-day over half the alum baking powder is sold at 10 cents a pound, 
and the profit on tbe whole probii))ly does not average over half a cent a jiound. 
The alum-phosphate baking powder (which is a comhination of alum, jihosphate, 
and bicarlxinate of soda) is sold from 20 cents down to 10 cents iieriMiund. Mr. 
Morrison submits a price li.st of the Royal Baking Powder Conqiany issued in 1882; 
also a circular sent out by Price’s Cream Baking Powder Conqiany previous to its 
alisorption by the Royal Baking Powder Company. (372, 373, 382.) 

Mr. Morrison states that Mr. Ziegler, of the Royal Baking Powder Conqiany, tes¬ 
tified in 1888, in a suit, that the profits of tbe Royal Baking I’ow der Conqiany at that 
time (the old company) were $724,009 on a business of $2,400,000, after paying 
$86,000 in salaries to three men, ami with an advertising expenditure of prolmbly 
$500,000. The cost of manufacturing Royal baking jiowder does not exceed 12 cents 
per ixuind. The price jier jinimd wholeAle is 38J cents, the jitofit tieing 26} cents. 
If the company sella 12,000,000 jiounds jmr annum, the gross jirofit is upward of 
$3,000,000. Out of that salaries, advertising, and legislative exjienses must be 
paid, as well as dividends. Mr. Morrison submits a copy of an extract from the 
Market Journal of June 2, 1888, giving an account of the testimony in respect to the 
profits of the Royal Baking Powder Conqiany. (374, 375.) 

F. Wholesomcncss of alum baking powder. —Mr. Morris says the 
cream of tartar liaking powder manufacturers have always regarded cream of tartar 
as a better acid for baking powder than alum. There is notliing to prevent them 
from going into the alum business if they want to, but they do not desire to do so. 
Taking it all around, the Royal Baking Powder Company maintains the standard of 
its baking powders better than the alum leaking jiowder manufacturers, beewuse it 
compounds them very much more carefull). The Royal Conqiany claims that alum 
baking powders are detrimental to the health of the consumers; that alum remains 
in the hread and biscuit after they are baked. The chemists claim that after the 
breail goes into tbe stomach the hydrochloric acid of the stomach resUires the alum 
to its original state in the stomach. The great mass of chemical testimony is against 
alum baking jmwders. (387, 389, 390.) 

According to Mr. Morris, the value of the maUirials of alum liaking jiowderR is 
about one-Bixth the value of the materials of dhiam of tartar liaking jiowders. lie 
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claims that the fact that the material iiswl in the cream of tartar baking powfler is 
more expensive is evidence that it is lietter, Ixx-ausci if it were not better the cxim- 
pany would not pay the money for it. (SOli.) 

ftir. Kei.i.kv, j)reaident of the National Health Society, says that as far laick as 
1879 efforts were imule by the a«tvocates of pure-food legislation to disixairage the use 
of alum in baking imwdera. The Massachusetts State Board of Health in S separate 
reports, in 1883, 1884, and 1888, has reported against the use of alum in baking pow¬ 
ders. Several years before the organization of the Koyal Baking Powder Company 
the Department of Agriculture, at Washington, made an investigation into the use of 
alum baking powders, and as a result of that investigation bidders for supply eon- 
trai’ts for any department of the United States (lovernment were warned against snt)- 
mitting any bids that included food stuffs in wdiich alum was an ingredient, as no 
such bids would 1 k> considered. Mr. Morrison states that no question has ever been 
raised as to the wholesomeness of hyilrate of aluminum, which, he admits, is left as 
a residuum in bread which is raiseit with alum baking iiowder, but, in The Law 
and Chemistrji of Foods and Drugs, by Kobinson and Cribbs, a series of experiments 
are cited showing that biscuits containing alum baking powder bad an injurious effect 
when fed to dogs. Sixty-six chemists testifieil liefore the United States Senate com¬ 
mittee that the use of alum in food is harmful. Senator Mason, chairman of that 
committee, states that the only fees received by these witne.sses were the statutory 
per diem allowances for mileage. Mr. Kelley quotes from several of these chemists, 
and also submits <»piea of letters written by a number of physicians in Missouri 
stating that the use of alum baking powder is injurious. (098-703.) 

Mr. Mohhisox also says that cream of tartar is a more expensive agent than alum, 
and he iulds that it takes twice as much of cream of tartar as of alum to liberate the 
gas from bicarbonate of soda. Alum baking ])owder, therefore, is cheaper than 
ercam of tartar baking iiowder, and has double the strength. The Itoyal Baking 
Powder Company fouml that the price of alum baking imwder was being so radically 
reduced that it presented a competition which theycouid not meet commercially. 
They had so reviled alum and so stamped into the piililic mind the impression that 
it was harmfui that they could not change and manufacture alum baking jiowder. 
If alum linking iiowder is provixl w holesome to the satisfaction of the public, there 
is no logical reason why the Koyal Baking Powder Company should not lie elimi¬ 
nated from the lielil within a reasonable time. (372, 373.) 

Mr. Morrison declares that the cheinhal testimony which had lieen given up to 
the time of the organization of the American Baking Powder A.ssociation was, as a 
nile, testimony against the use of alum in forol, not against, the use of food prepared 
with alum baking isiwder. The alum baking powder manufai'turers have conducted 
physiological experiments and have found that alum baking powder leaves no 
residuum; that it has no effect on the system, and is therefore harmless. The 
opponents of alum hakiiig powder have not prcsenttsl a single case of malnutrition 
or physiological disorder from alum gotxls. The test imony given against alimi baking 
powder in the test case in Missouri and that given Ix'fore the Senate pure-food com- 
inittec was given by ]M-rsona in the jiay of the Koyal Baking Powder Company. 
Every physician in Kiehmond has signed a paper stating that he never came across 
a case of functional disea.se which he could trace to the use of alum baking iiowder. 
Mr. Morrison pre.sents a copy of a paiier signed by physicians, slating that they have 
never found a case of disease or death which was due to the use of alum baking 
powder. (379,383.) 

O. IHctliocIa of conipctition. —t. Admllging. —Air. AfoBBisoN says that the 
Koyal Baking Powder Company contracts with newspapers to publish articles, attack¬ 
ing alum liaking isiwder, as pure reading matter. It has also contrai-teil that tliese 
art icles shall not, at the date of piibliaition or afterwards, liedevignated, by luiy article 
or iwivertisement in the paper in which they appear, as ailvertisements, or as paid for, 
or as emanating from the Koyal Baking Powder Company. It is imixi.ssible, there¬ 
fore, for the manufacturers of alum baking ixiwder to reply to them. These adver¬ 
tisements are published in all climses of newsiiaiiers, and are published, iierhaps, in 
a majority of the papers in the United Ktates. Mr. Slorrison subniits a copy of a 
contract made by the Royal Baking Powder Company with the Knoxville Journal- 
Tribune for pure reading matter advertisements. He submits also copies of reading 
articles which appearcil in the Knoxville Journal-Tribune, the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Herald, and the New Orleans PresM-teriaii; alsoacopyof a letterto the Koyal Baking 
I owder Company from the Bible Reader and Sunday Magazine of Richmond, and a 
of the reply of the Itoyal Baking Powder Comixuiy. (375-379.) 

Mr. Moauis says that the Royal Baking Powder Company, in urging the sale of its 
baking jxiwders, finds it desirable to expose the weak points of its opixinents’ goods, 
and advertises that alum baking powders arc injurious. It does not make contracts 
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with newspapers to exclude the advertisements of its rivals, ex(«pt to the extent 
that its rivals shall not neutralize the effect of the Royal Baking Powder Company’s 
advertising by attacking the quality of its goods. It docs not have any contracts 
that prevent the alinn people from defending the quality of their own g(wds, and 
Mr. Morris does not know of any publisher who w'ould refuse to publish their 
advertisements. 

Referring to what purported to bo a contract tetween the Royal Baking Powder 
Company and the Knoxville Journal-Tribune for the insertion of an advertisement 
as pure reading matter, Mr. Morris says that he supposes that the Bo)«l Baking 
Powder Company made such a contract. lie does not think that the provision made 
in that contract that the pure reading advertisement shall not, at the date of publica¬ 
tion or afterwards, be designated or classed by any article or advertisement in that 
paper as an advertisement, or as paid for, or as emanating from the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, would prevent the alum people frsm replying. Wherever the 
influence of the ahun baking powder people extends the Roval Company finds it 
diflicult to get such advertisements as it W’ants. The jrarmrs in Richmond refused to 
publish advertisementa which the company wanted published. (390-393.) 

Mr. Mobbison says that all the literature attacking alum baking powders which 
has been put out by the Royal Company has been sent to foreign countries, so that 
whenever an attempt is made to send alum baking powders into these countries the 
shipments are stopped by the presentation of this testimony. Be<»use of the attacks 
on alum baking powders which have apjjeared in the newspapers the manufactur¬ 
ers of alum bakmg powders do not advertise. (382.) 

Mr. Moebis sajs that the alum Iraking irow'der manufacturers can advertise their 
goods and are doing so. There are plenty of papers publishing sulvertisemcnts of the 
alum baking powders. The New York World has publLshed an atlvertisemcnt det¬ 
rimental to the Royal Baking Powder Company. The alum baking powder ja'ople 
send circulars throughout the country. Mr. Morris submits copies or circulars which 
were sent out by alum baking powder manufacturers. (392.) 

2. National ifcalth yissociativn. —Mr. Mobbison says that the National Health Asso¬ 
ciation is connected with the Royal Baking Powder Comjiaiiy, and docs that com¬ 
pany’s work. In Missouri it sought to enforce the antiahiin law, and sent out 
pamphlets to grocers, stating the danger of handling alum powder, because of its 
unhealthfnlness. Its publications were issued from oftii®a which did not exist. It 
claimed that it contained in its immibership representative men and women of the 
State, but the American Baking Powder Company has never Ixjen able to find a 
inemberof the society. It trieil to contributeand could not find a treasurer. It has 
discovered, however, that the president of the National Health .Soiaety, Mr. I). J. 
Kelly, is indirectly connected with the Royal Baking Powder Comiiany. The 
National Health Society was represented before the New York legislative committee 
by Mr. L. Boarduian, (if Tracy, Boardinan & Platt, who admitted that he was under 
a retainer from Mr. Kelly. It is shown by the record of the telegraph and telephone 
companies that Mr. Kelly reports to Mr. Itose, president of the Royal Baking Pow¬ 
der Com [lany. (368, .309.) 

Mr. Kei,i.ev, president of the National Health Society, says that that society was 
formed for the purpose of promoting the use of pure food, and c)t discouraging the 
manufacture, sale, and use of adulterated articles of diet. 'The society has distrilmted 
a quantity of pure-focsi literature. It has aljo appeared Ixifore It^islative committees 
and State boards to advocate the enactment of pure-fo(Ki laws m the States where 
they do not already exist, and the enforcement of regulations against adulterants in 
focKls in the States in which such laws have been passed. This is a work which will 
develop as the society increases in strength and influence. In addition to working 
along the lines mentioned, the society has retained counsel to appear before legis¬ 
lative committees in the States of New York and Massachusetts. Mr. KelW sule 
mits copies of pamphlets .sent out by the National Health Society. (694, 695, 706- 
709A 

Mr. Kelley asserts that that society has never received a dollar from the Royal 
Baking Powder Company, and that he himself is not and has not been employed by 
or connected with the lioyal Baking Powder Company. (694.) 

Mr. Morbis says that there is such an on^ization as the National Health Society, 
with headquarters at New York City. He will not say whether or not the Royal 
Baking Powder Company has contributed to the support of it. As to all other mat¬ 
ters, the National Health Society will have to answer for itself. (394,396.) 

3. IjeffUlalhe ailach .—Mr. Mobbison says that Mr. Zi^ler, who is at present an 
active man in the Royal Baking Powder Company, originafexi the attacks on alum 
baking powders. This was before the formation of the present Royal Baking Pow¬ 
der Company. After that combination was formed the attack on alum baking pow¬ 
der was continued. The first thing accomplished‘was the passage of a bill through 
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the MiMouri legislature which on its face was a bill to prevent the use of jioisons. 
The bill provided that it should be unlawful after a certain date to use arsenic, calo¬ 
mel bismuth, ammonia, or alum in the preparation of fimds. The alum bakin^g 
pow’der manufacturers did not realiise what the provisions of the bill were until it 
b^me a law. Immediately after the [laaaage of the law 31 manufacturers of Missouri 
form^ what is known as the Missouri Association to test the constitutionality of the 
law. The court decided that, although no evidence was offered to show that alum 
baking powders were in any way less wholesome than any other baking powders, yet 
the legidature had the right to pass such a law, and that therefore the law was con¬ 
stitutional. In October, 1899, the American Baking Powder Association was formed. 
Since its oiganization it has killed some 27 bills, similar to the Missouri bill, in alxmt 
16 or 18 different States. Missouri is the only State in which a bill of a prohibitive 
character against alum baking powder has Ixien passc^. In New' York a bill similar 
to the Missouri bill was killed in the senate and immediately introduc.^ in the 
assembly. This year in New York a pure-food bill was introduced, to which in its 
original form there was no objection. When the bill came out of committee it had 
a section aclded to it, making it like the Missouri bill. Before the introduction of 
the antialum bill into the Missouri legislature the newspapers had lieen filled with 
paid written matter attacking alum, and warning jieople against the use of unwhole¬ 
some sub^nces in the preparation of food, such as baking powder that contained 
alum. The public, it was said, could always test alum baking jiowder by the fact 
that it wascheaiicr. AVhen the papers were asked to publish a retraction, they replied 
that they could not do so, liecause the contracts they had with the Royal Baking 
Powder Oomiiany precluded any answer. After the decision of the Missouri court 
was annomicecl the assiaaation offered it to the pai«rs at the highest advertising 
rates, but they would not take it. The Post-Oflice Deiiartment was asked to take 
away from these papers the privilege of going through tlie mails as second-class mat¬ 
ter, and in response to a note from the postmaster the papers afterwards accepted the 
decision at higheshrates. Mr. Morrison submits an extract from the Slissouri deci¬ 
sion. (360,367,369,377,386.) 

When it was attempted to secure the rejieal of the Missouri antialum law, great 
opposition was encountered from the National IIc*alth Society. Finally the house of 
representatives [Kissed the repeal bill by a vote of 109 to 10.5. The bill w'as thensemt 
to the senate, was referred to the committee on criminal jurispnidence, and staycxl 
in that comndttee. The house of ri'presenlatives passed a lesolution stating that it 
had clone all in its jiower to pass the repeal, and that the people must hold the chair¬ 
man of the senate committee on jurispnidence responsible for the failure of the pro¬ 
posed legislation. After it had lieen voted in the senate that no further business 
should be done, the chairman of the committee on criminal jurisprudence asked 
unanimous consent to present a report. The re|K)rt which he presented had beem 
written by himself and had not been considered by the committc'e. This re[)ort 
recommended that the repeal bill should not [lass, and there was embodied in it an 
attack upon alum baking [wwder. Mr. Morrison submits a copy of this report. 
(369-371.) 

Mr. Morrison adds that this year, after the antialum liill had been twice defcatcid 
in the Arkansas assembly, it was found that a similar bill had been introduced into 
the senate. The bill was not passed. Five minutes before the adjournment of the 
senate the chairman of the committee which had the bill in charge asked unanimous 
consent to make a report, and reported an attack imaiust alum baking powder. Mr. 
Morrison submits a copy of a letter received from the president of the Arkansas sen¬ 
ate, written before the adjournment of the senate. The statement was made in this 
letter tliat.the bill would not jiass, as the members of tbe legislature were aware of 
the methods of the Royal Fhiking Powder Com|)auy and of the object which it sought 
to accomplish. (371,372.) 

Mr. Mokrih testifies that the Royal Baking Powder Company h^ nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the passage in Missouri of the law against alum baking jjowders. In 
New York and in other States where bills against alum baking powders have been 
introduced, it has tried by proper means to further such bills. In New Y'ork it had 
an attorney to present the matter before the legislative committee. Mr. Morris 
makes the charge that the alum baking [towder [leoplc have been going to l^islatures 
and introducing bills against alum baking powders and killing them, and then calling 
jiublic attention to the number of States which have rejected bills against alum bak¬ 
ing powder. Mr. Morris has no evidence of this fact, but states it as his belief. 
(»,394.) 

Mr. Kelley, president of the National Health Society, says tliat in the State of 
New York, at the last session of the legislature, a pure-food bill was introduced which 
included in its provisions a prohibition aimed at alum baking [xiwdcr. Mr. GeojigB 
Id. Flanders, the deputy commissioner of agriculture, informed the committee which 
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had consideration of the hill that the bill was prepared in his office. The National 
Health Society appeare<l t)efore the New York legislative committee anil was repre¬ 
sented by Mr. A. L. Boardrnan as counsel. Two chemists also appeared Isdore the 
committee to argue in favor of the hill, lioth of whom stated that they wero not in 
the employ of the Royal Baking Powder Company. The committee, after listening 
to the testimony and the argument, unanimously reported in favor of the passage of 
the bill. (695-697.) 

Mr. Kelley also says that at the last session of the legislature in Massachusetts .S 
general-food hills were introduced by 3 different members and that each bill con¬ 
tained a clause prohibiting the use of alum in baking jmwders. .Seven eminent 
chemists impeared liefore the joint committee when the bills were under considera¬ 
tion, and Mch testified unqualifiedly against the use of alum in any shape or form in 
liaking mwders. Not one of these chemists was requesteil to appear by the National 
Health Society and not one of them received any cotiipensation from the sixiiety for 
appearing. The only compensation received by them was the statutory per-diem fee 
paid by the (;omniittee. The National Health Society appeared before the committee 
by counsel. The committee, after hearing the testimony and the arguments, rejiorted 
the bills favorably by a unanimous vote. (697.) 

4. Methods of sellinij. —Mr. Monnis says that the Royal Raking Powder Company 
sells through jobbers. It issues a retail price card aud tries to induce jobbers to 
maintain prices by offering a 6 per cent special allowance, jiaid quarterly, in case prices 
are maintained. It threatens to refuse to sell to jobbers who cut jinces, but some¬ 
times conditions are such that a threat is as far as it goes. (38,3, 389.) 

Mr. Monmso.v says that the alum baking powder people sell their goods through 
traveling salesmen. Then' an- probably 1,500 men traveling for these com|ianies all 
the time, who go from store to store and offer their goods for sale at lompetitive 
prices. (.384.) 

H. Foreign baking powder legisintion.— Mr. Aloimis sa^'s that there is 
an English law against the use of alum baking |H)wders. The law as first passed |iro- 
hibited the sale of injurious food products, and was held to be not applicable to alum 
liaking jiowdor; but the law was amendeil so as to prohibit the sale of alum baking 
powder. (395.), 

Mr. Kei.ley stall's that the u.sii of alum as a food ingredient has been iirohibited 
bylaw in England, Eraiicc, andCermany. Mr. Kelley submits coiiies of extracts 
made from the hondon Grocer reporting prosecutions conducted under the English 
law for the sale of alum baking powder. (699, 70.5-709.) 

Mr. Morrison says that there are laws m Great Britain again.st the use of alum 
baking powders. It had been the practice of bakers to put alum it.self into bread 
with the idea of whitening jiooror yellow flour, and a law was passed prohibiting 
the use of alum in food, tinder that law a case was brought against a manutacturer 
of alum liaking )iowiler. The decision of the court was that the law did not apply to 
baking [lowder, liecause baking powder was not a food. liiiterthe law wasamendisl 
so as to apply to any article u.sed in the iireparation of foisl. In Canada a ruling pro¬ 
hibiting alum baking powder was reversed by the internal-revenue commissioner 
upon representations made by the alum haking jiowder manufacturers. Very little 
baking powder is sold in France or Germany. (381.) 

X. THE PAPER COMBINATION. 

A. Description of busIncK*. —Mr. Ciiisuoi.m says that the International I’api'r 
Comjany, of which he is president, owns and o|a'rates 32 plants, with a total daily 
capacity of aliout 1,.500 tons of papi'r, including the kinds of ])a[)cr that are used in 
printing newspaix'rs, magazines, and Bibles; manila pa|)er; patierliooks; cardiHiard, 
and a variety of other kinds of paper the material of which is wikxI. The com¬ 
pany owns water jiowers and timber lands, some of w'hich are in use and others 
of which are yet te be developed. During the past year the company has been mak¬ 
ing all of its own wood jmlp, its outiiut lieing alxiut 8(X) tons jier day. The com|iany 
is probably the largest manufacturer of news-]irint jiaper in the world. (431, 4;18.) 

B. OrKanlizatlon and capitalization.— Mr. Cnisnoi.M states that for the 
purpose of organizing the company a representative committee, consisting of practi¬ 
ce men and large owners of the different plants, was appointed. This committee 
visited and examined each plant which it was intended to purchase. Then all agre^ 
upon the price to Ix' paid for each jdant, the representative of each company finally 
accepting the price fixeil. A second committee was appointed to appraise the timlier 
lands owned by the different comjianies, and their valuations were accepted by the 
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owners. TCaeh company sold outright all its properties to a purchasing committee, 
wliich in turn conveyed them to the International Pa[)er Company upon its forma¬ 
tion. The gross amount reccivtsl by each (sunpany was jaiid to it in the securities of 
the new company. All the <liffercut interests were on tim same basis as regards tile 
proportion of preferred and common stock and Ismda which they received ill tiav- 
ment for their plants. (432, 4.'t;i.) 

The authorized ca)iitalization of the International I’aiier Coinjiany is 145,000,000, 
of which $25,000,000 is preferred stock and $20,000,000 common. There has been 
issued $22,000,000 of the preferred and about $17,000,000 of the common. Thecom- 
iiany is authorizes! to issue $10,000,000 in bonds, and there has Iwen i.sBued alsint 
$9,000,000. On projierties jmrchasisl since the formation of the comiiany lionds have 
Ixien alloweil to stand. The j)ro|x;rties purchaseil have been jiaid for at a fair valua¬ 
tion, everything being taken into consideration. In some cast's there was a valuable 
water ]iower, in other cases the mill was in close proximity hi timber lands. Tlie 
relative position and the question of transportation from pulp mill to paper mill had 
to be taken iiibi cjmsideration. Some of the companies hail Iieen cafiitalized at a 
very low rate, which did not by any means represent the value of tl;e projiertv, and 
Mr. Chisholm questions whether the iirinierty now owned liy the InteniationarPafier 
Conqiiuiy could lie dujilicated for its capitalizalion, including lioth common and pre¬ 
ferred stfick, at par. 

In the memorandum submitted to the joint high commission in 1899, which Mr. 
Chisholm submits as a part of his testimony, it is stated that upon the formation of 
the International Paper (kmiiiany $2(),()00,flfl0 of preferred stock, $lti,0<X),000 com¬ 
mon stock, mill $10,U(X),000 of bonds were issued, making a total of $46,0tX),flt)0; that 
the aj)prai.sal of the various properties jiurcha.sed, which was made by exixirt men, 
who apjiraised them at their actual value, was $43,(KK),(X)0; tliat the company hail 
$7,tXX),0(X) ca.sh w'orking capital; and that therefore a total value of properties and 
cash amounting to $.50,(K)0,tX)0 was represented bv only $4(1,000,000 of securities. 
(432,433,441.) 

Not a dollar was jiaid for promoting. No promoter, underwriter, or any other 
l«irty was engaged directly or indirectly in the formation of the International Piqier 
C'oiu|iany, excepting the owners and the attorneys who were engagetl to do the legal 
work, and the various committees aiqiointcd, which made no cliarge for their 
services. (432.) 

Mr. Noams, bii-siness manager of the New York Times, says that the organizers of 
the company admitted at the time of the consolidation that the common stock, nearly 
$20,(X)0,(ltX), represented good w ill, though thi'y now deny that it did not represent 
value. number of the mills purchased by the company were deficient in those 
factorswiiich are e.sseiitial to competition. ,8omc of them were loi'ated on exhausteil 
water courses and tributary to deniidisl timber tracts. Of the 98 pajier machines 
wliich were included in the inciger only 48 weiv of ris'eiit construction or of desira¬ 
ble pattern. Some <>f the mills were using leased water jiowers. One mill entered 
the combination on a basis tliat yielihst $4..')(l in the company’s securities on every $1 
of original investment. .Modern plants with improved machiiiery and better loca¬ 
tions and more economical operation could have Ims'Ii built for'$15,009,(100. The 
overcapitalization of the conqiany is, therefore, $40,(X)(),000. In the brief submitted 
to the joint high commission hy Mr. Norris and emlxidied by him in his lestimony 
is given a list of the properties taken over by the Internalioiial Paper Comiiany anil 
the amount of capitalization allotted to each. (409, 410,415, 419,420.) 

11. Kxtciit of itonirol. —.Mr. Norris says that, lucording to the Commissioner 
of Ixijior, the total production of iiaper in this country [S'r annum is $97,000,000. 
This includes book |>aper, str.iwboard, writing jiaper, manila piqier, and other arti¬ 
cles. The gross production of news-print paper w ill not exceed fcG,CKX),000. There 
are probably 723 pulp and paper mills in the Uiiibsl States, 0.3 of which are news¬ 
print mills. The daily output of iiews-jirint paper averages about 2,0.55 bins, the 
output of the Iiitematioiial Paper Coin|«uiy being 1,;i00 tons i»‘r day. (407,411.) 

All the big and prolitable paper mills in the country, with a few unimportant 
exceptions, 24 mills in all, priKliicing about 80 iwr cent of the American output at 
that time, were merged into the International Piiiair Comiiany. Since that time the 
number of mills has been increased by purchase to 30. The iierwntage of output 
was slightly increased through these purchases, hut the new iiiilis of the Great 
Northern Paper Company have rediicixl the iwrceiitage. In the brief siihinittcd to 
the joint high coiiimission and emhodieil by Mr. Norris in his tcetimony, it is stated 
that the company owns practically all of the locations in the United States where 
cheap and ample water jiowor, cheap and good spruce wxiod, and cheap rates to 
market can lie obtained for a mill of 100 tons daily caiiacity. In 1898 Mr. Norris 
advertised for offerings of water ixiwers and mill sites for the purpose of placing a 
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large newspaper 8iii:j>ly. A great many propositions wore received, but there were 
comparatively few site that were at all available. The International Paper Com¬ 
pany owns 1,(100 square miles of woodland in the United States and 2,000 siiiiaro 
miles in Canada. (409,410,410,423.) 

Mr. Chisholm submits tables taken from lioekwood’s Directory of the Paper Traile 
for 1898 and 1899, showing the daily capacity (not production), in ixmnds, of the 
paper and pulp mills of the United States then running, as reportol by manufactur¬ 
ers. Mr. Chisolm thinks that the International Paper Oompany prounces about 70 
per cent of all the paper manufactured in the United States, though it is impossible 
to tell accurately. There are 1,200 pulp and paper mills in the United States cngageil 
in the manufacture of various kinds of iiapcr. They manufacture about 30 per cent 
of the total output. The International Pajier Comjiany has no connection with these 
outside concerns. (431,435-438.) 

D. Reasons for combination.— Mr. Crisiiolm, president of the Interna¬ 
tional Paper Company, says that liefore the formation of the International Pafier 
Company tliere wtus more news-print paper inanufaetur«l than the consuming power 
of the country could take. There was such reckless competition, and there were 
such unbusinesslike methoils in vogue, that the manufacturers did not receive ade¬ 
quate returns from the capital invested, and bankruptcy was staring tliem all in the 
face. The International Paper Company was formed because it was lielieved by the 
leading manufacturers of paper that one company which should control the leading 
and best paper mills could mannfiu'ture a more uniform and bettor quality of pa|)er, 
and also because it was lielieved that ecomomies could be ma<le in tlie manufacture 
and distribution of the product. (431, 435.) 

Mr. Nobbis, business manager of the New York Times, also says that previous to 
the formation of the Intemationiil Pajicv Company there was inten.He com|x4ition 
between manufacturers of paper. His view is, however, that this (simiietition forced 
economies and improvements in manufaclure and increased consumption. Within 
a period of 7 years the spetsl of iiajier macthines was increased from 200 to .500 feet 
perminuteand their width increastsllo 102 inches. A complete I’evolution in mctlKsl 
was made, and news-print pajier was put iijKin the car at the mill at a cost of less 
than $25 per ton. Tiip price was continually reduced. In tlic year 1897 news-print 
paper, which had solil 18 years liefore for 9 cents a pound, was sold, delivered in.tlie 
news rooms at New York City, at 1.0 cents a pound, with the agreement that all 
weight in excess of a given standanl should lie at the exiiense of the manufacturer, 
and that the newspaper should have the lieneiit of anv ileficiency in case the pajaw 
should fall below standard. Other jirwisions favorable to buyers were also made. 
During 1897 the price of news-print paper for the large <lailies averaged aixmt IJ 
cents per pound. These continuous reductions in the [irice of paper constituted an 
element in cheapening the cost of producing newsiiaiiers, and resulted in the enlarge¬ 
ment of the daily and Sunday editions. It also resulted in tlie reduction of the retell 
price of newspapers, and in an enormous increase of new.spa{)er circulation. The 
stimulus given to news-print paiier manufacture resulted in an increase in capacity of 
about 400 tons per day during the year 1896. (408.) 

The brief submitted by Mr. Norris to the joint high commission, and embodied 
by him in his testimony, states that the International Paiier Company was formed 
to protect tlie proprietors of mills which were ^tuated in poor lo(»litics, or on streams 
that were running dry. Mr. Norris says that the manufacturers who organized the 
company stated that they did so because they were losing money under the conditions 
which then existed, but the figures disclosed in the consolidation of the comimnies 
did not liear out any such statement. (415, 419.) 

R. Economies of combination.— Mr. Chisholm says that before the forma¬ 
tion of the International Paper Company each separate organization haifits com))lete 
corps of officers, consisting of president, secretary, treasurer, bookkeeiiers, and sales¬ 
men. These have lieen entirely done away with, and each mill is eqiiippwl merely 
with a superintendent and a sufficient clerical force for keeping manufacturing rec¬ 
ords. All of the directing powers have lieen concentrated in one office, and eacli 
department of the work is conducted by one jierson. One of the greatest economies 
effected is that a better quality of product and a larger amount of it is secur^ from 
the same machinery, and from the labor of tnc same number of men, than was 
secured by the individual concerns. The gross cost of selling the product has also 
been much reduced. (4.38.) 

Mr. Nobbis says that when the International Paper Company was launched those 
in charge of the organization assured the public that through the formation of the 
company economies would be secured by a reduction in the number of salesmen, 
brokers, and jobbeis; by the purchasing of supplies pn a wholmle basis; by savings 
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in freight charges through the system of furnishing paper from the mill nearest to the 
purchaser; by increasing the exportation of American paper; by the establishment 
of a uniform contract, and by the abolition of long credits. Mr. Norris declares that 
these economics have not been realised and that i tie cost of producing a ton of news¬ 
print paper has increased $3 during the 3 years of consolidation. There have tieen 
some improvements since the consolidation and the labor cost of a ton of paper has 
been reduced, having been brought down to less than 12 cents jier 100 pounds in the 
best equipped mills. There has not been the same stimulus, liowever, to improve 
in manuf^ture which existed under individual ownership, ami the savings made are 
insignificant in comparison witli the increase of e.xpenses in other lines. The com- 

n y has a president said to receive a salary of fi50,0b0 per year. Manufacturers who 
been receiving salaries of t7,5(X) as managers of mills are now jiaid salaries of 
$15,000. Salaries of mill superintendents have also lieen raised. An elaborate sales 
deiiartment, with a $15,000 vice-president in charge and with salaried agents in 
many of the big cities, has been established, while before the consolidation the pro¬ 
prietors of the mills sold their iiafxir without any charge. The company is compet¬ 
ing with itself in the purchase of woodlands, and consequently the price of wooii 
pmp has advanced. The manufacturers of wires for iiaper machines have advanced 
prices; the manufMturers of felts for paper machines have done likewise. The trans¬ 
portation companies have incrcaswl the rates to mills on tlie branch lines over rates 
previously made to them to enable them to compete with mills on the main line, 
and have added 2 or. more cents jier 100 pounds to all rates. (407, 410, 411, 424.) 

F. Effect of coinbinHUoii on prices.— Mr. OnisiiOL.w says that the prices 
of newa-])rint jiaper have been increased since the formation of the International 
Paper Company, liccause the prices which prevailed before were such that manu¬ 
facturers were not getting adequate returns on tlio capital invested. It is impossible 
to tell accurately what price was then paid for jiaper, (lecause of the conditions under 
which paper W'as sold. The manufacturer was jiaid only for the numlier of (icrfeet 
sheets of jiajier supplied to the jniblisher, and payment was based on the numlier of 
jKwfect jiaiiers printed. The jiajier manufacturers have now ad -ph'd a standard form 
of contract, according to winch a tixcil price on pajK'r is made, and if the paper is 
not satisfactory, allowance is made. After the Kiianish war layan, the demand upon 
the International Taper (’ompany for news-print paper much exceeded its ability to 
supply. The outside mills and the jobbers found a scarcity on this account, and the 
price of paper went up as much as a half or tliree-ijuarlers of a cent a jximid. Tlie 
annual sales of the International Tajier Company, however, showed little increase, 
because of the number of time contracts wliich liail Ixien made before the advance in 
price. Since the formation iif the conipany, the quality of paper has been niucli 
unproved, and the iworest iiiills in the comiiany jiut out paper which will average 20 
per cent lietter in tensile streiigtli, finish and all other qualities than the paper form¬ 
erly niaiiufactured by the separate coiicenis. The consumer of news-print paper in 
this country gets it cheaper than it can bo bought anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. Chisholm submits a table showing the price of iiaiier from 1800 to 1900. 
(433,435.) 

Mr. Norms says that immediately after the formation of the International Paper 
Company the price of news-print paper was advanced. The conipany starteil a com¬ 
petition with itself and stiimilatcKl prices, thereby increasing the cost of manufacture 
to an extent. By reducing the number of interests which had to be considered in 
establishing prices, it was able to iiicreiuse very considerably the price of paper to the 
consumer. The system of uniform contracte for nows[iapers, ailopteil by the com¬ 
pany, was such that $2 jier ton was added to the cost of news-print iiajier, while 
price quotations apparently reiriaiiietl the same. Tlie average price jier ton for news¬ 
print {laper before the formation of the conijianv was $35; now it is $41. The total 
increase since the formation of the company is therefore $8 per ton. Furthermore, 
a greater disparity of prices has prevaileil. One iiaperis paying the Intemational 
1 ajier Company 1.80 cents a jiouiid for a fine quality of news-print jiaper, while 
another newspaper in the same city, using four times the quantity, is paying 2.15 
(*nts a pound for paper of an inferior quality. The difference is due to the fet that 
the prices were made at different times; but the existence of such a disparity contra¬ 
dicts the claim made by the Intemational PaiKir Conniany that it would equalize 
pnees. Wees would have advanced sowewhat if the Intemational Paper Company 
had not Men formed. The present excessive price of paper tvas made possible by 
four incidents: the Spanish-Ameriian war, which creatol an extraordinary demand 
tor news-print paper; the South Afrii-an war, which deflected the Canadian output 
01 wood pulp to Great Britain; the phenomenal drought of 1899 and 1900; and the 
adoption by the IntomaUonal Paper Company of the policy of attempting to check 
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competition, and thereby marking up the price of wood pulp upon itself and upon all 
other mills. (411, 412, 413, 424, 429.) 

Mr. Norris adds that as a result of the increnseil price of pajwr many nowspaijers 
have been reducwl in size. At one time the N(?w York daily newspaiiers curtaiksl 
80 tons per w’eek in their eonsum|ilion. It would Ihi difKcult to say who pays the 
increasea price. In some cases the newspaper might, by raising its advertising 
rates, make the public share jiart of its Imrden. In some cases the newsjmjier can 
not raise its ajivcrtising rate and can not raise the. retail price of the paper, and 
therefore the increase in the cost of paper falls entirely ujion the newsiiaiier proprie¬ 
tor. The increase in the price of paper Inus not .affected the wages of newspaiwr 
employees. (412,421,429.) 

If the cost of jiajier were deciea-sed o newspaix'r which had been .selling tor 2 
cents might he able to increase the size of the jiaper and reduce the price to I cent. 
While the margin of jirotit might be smaller on tltf I-cent basis, thei-c would lie 
an increase in circulation and therefore a material increase in its revenues, so that 
the paper would make as mticli prolit as Ixifore. The price of a newspaper is the 
most important factor in the extent of its circulation. (421.) 

G. EirccI of conibliiiillon on wage*.— Jlr. Cuisiioi.m says that the Inter¬ 
national Paper Oom]iany has increased wages so that the average ]iay to its mill 
operatives is greater than when the company wins formed. (439.) 

Mr. Nobkis also says that be is told by paper manufacturers that as a result of the 
consolidation the pay of some of their skilled lalsir has Imimi advanced fmiii $2.7.5 
to $.3.50 jier day. (411.) 

H-.Kxporlu.— .Mr. OinNuoi..M says that the International Paix;r (lomiKUiy is 
establishing agencies for the .sale of its product in the ]irin(upal cities of Kngland, 
Australia, Japan and South America. Ixcst year the company supplied one-thinl of 
the news-print paixw consumed in Australia. Other American manufaidurers also 
sent a large (jnantity there. (438, 439.) 

Mr. Chisholm adds that last year the exjiorl iirotits of the International Paper 
Company, on the prices receivi'd, were tin' highest iirolits in the business. (440.) 

Mr. Norris says that the export dreams of the International Paper ComjKinv havi> 
not lieen realized. Thi; tigiires for the year ending June 30, J9tX), showed a falling 
off of over 4,000 tons in volume, and $17tt,tKXt in value, fixim the year ending June 
30, 1898. The brief submitted liy 5Ir. Norris to the Joiid. High Commission in 1898, 
and embodiwl in his testimony, states that American manufacturers were then sup- 

1 dicing the Australian and Japanese markets with jiaper, and were underselling the 
Iritish, Swcxlish, and (icrman manufacturers in the Itritisb market. (411.) 

1. C'oiiipctitioilj uiicl pONsibIc. —.Mr. Noitins .says that within a hm* 

months after the formation of tin. Interiiational Paper Companv, and as a residt of 
the methixls which it iiad adopted toward tin* p,apcr traih^ gem*rallv, a rival interest 
was created, which has since materialized into the Great .Northern Paper Comjiany, 
with an output at i)re.sent exceeding 225 tons jK‘r day and w ith a po.s.sihih'tv of 500 
tons jxu- day. Another mill, with an estimated caixicitv of 100 tons per day, has 
been established at .St. Kegi.s, \. Y. liefore the (Jose (.f tin. year IStOl the capacity 
for prcsluction of news-print jaiix^r will have increased 450 ton’s jut day, as compareJl 
with the period before the formation of the International Pa|X!r C(">mpany. The 
J^ibiliti(.s of competition with that ( (Xiiiiany have Ix'en barely touche(i, lirovided 
timber or tbe mechanicallv ground w iiod can be obtained from Canada. In addition 
to (i0,000-liorse]s)wer d((velopment at Satdt .Sainte .Marie, on hotb sides of I he .St. Mary’s 
River, tln.n! is an oj.fK.rtunitv for a further development of l(K),0(K) horsepower. At 
Maaseua, X. Y., on the .St. Ijiwnmce River, 40,(X)0 horsepower will lx. available. 
At a meeting of the American Paper and Pidp Association one .sjx'aker said that 
there was a (xiRsihle develojaiient of 5,()l)0,tXX) hoi'se]xiwer by witter in tiu! linittsl 
States, and tliat the develoianent made up to l8tK( was only one-fourth of the total. 
(412.) 

The reason why the newsiiapi.r pro[)rietors have not built their own papcir mills, 
and thus bewane entirely independent of the trust, is, according to Mr. Norris, that 
there has been a general Ixdief that under normal conditions natural laws of trade 
would work out such readjustment as would bring prices to a fair figure. In those 
eases where publishers have bought jiaper mills there has Ixien lack of smwiss. A 
successful paper mill nxpiires to have cheap and am])le water jxiwer, cheap and 
ample spruce timlxtr, clxiap routes to market, improved machinery, wholesale pro¬ 
duction, and concentrated supervision. (413, 422.) 

Mr. Norris thinks that patent machinery or patent pnxiesses are very inconsider¬ 
able factors in the manufacture of paper, lie does not know of any that were 
acquired by the International Paixir Comixuiy at the time of its organization. One, 
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the Bussell process, for lining digesters, was sul)seqnently pundiased by the company. 
(423.) 

The memorandum submitted to the joint high commission, and inchiiled by Mr. 
CinsHoi.M in his testimony, states that the cost of constniction for a modern com¬ 
plete paper plant would lie an amount equal to $22,000 for every ton of daily output. 
A complete paper plant consists of a sulphite mill, which woulil cost $5,000 per ton 
of daily output; a ground wood pulp mill, which would cost $5,000 per ton of daily 
output; and the paper mill proper, which would cost $7,000 per ton of daily output. 
The development of the water power needisl for the operation of the.se mills would 
cost $.5,000 per ton of daily output of jiajier. (441.) 


J. Turlin-Mr. Chisholm says that the iiajicr industry of this country has been 
built up under the fostering care of the tariff. The aggregate of capital mvestcil in 
the industry is not less than $200,0tX),(K)0, ainl the value of the output is $180,000,OtK) 
or $190,000,000. The United .States is the foremost prislucer of paper in the world, 
ami has the largest amount of money investeil in its manufacture. The alaioliite 
assurance of the home market which manufacturers have enables them to make 
jiaiKir ebeaper than their foreign competitors, and also enables them to ilevelop their 
projKirties to the fullest e.xtent, and thus make and .list ribiite paiatr at ]>resent prices, 
and so grialually lajiture the markets of the world. The tariff, put in ad valorem 
form, would Imj alauit as follows: t)n niechanii'al [lulii, 9.2 per cent; on unbleached 
chemical pulp, .8j per cent; on paiier, 15 per cent. These duties are among the 
lowest imiKiseil n|Kin any manufacturi'cl article. 

The memorandum presentcil to the joint high commission, which Mr. Chisholm 
embodies in his te.stimony, states that in the four essential items which enter into 
the cost of linished pa|a‘r Canadian maiiufaclurer.s have a large advantage over the 
manufacturers of the United .States. The <wt to the Canadian mills of spruce wood 
delivered at the pulp mill does not exceed $2..50 per cord, and some manufacturers 
claim that they are able to jirocure it for $1.,50 per cord, while sprui'e in the United 
.States delivered at the pulp mill varies from .$5 to $7 per cord. The Canadian man- 
ufaetiirer through this one item alone has an advantage over the American manufac¬ 
turer of $2.75 per ton on wood pulp, while the tariff |)er ton on pulp is $1.67. It 
states further that the cost of labor in the .\merican mills is fully one-tbird greater 
than in the Canadian mills. The difference in lahor co.“t, added to the difference in 
the cost of wood pulp, amounts to fully $3 ]K'r ton on the linished naiier. It further 
stales that the ilifference in the cost of fuel to the Camulian and to the American 


manufacturer is not great, but that what difference there is is to the arlvantage of 
the Canadian maniifiu'turer. The cost of the development of waterpower is on an 
average tw’ice as great in the United .Slates as in Canada. It is further stated that 
the cost of trans|)ortation from the Canaiiian mills to the princijial cities of the Uniteil 
Slates is in most cases less than from the jiaper mills in the United .States; tliat in 
many cases the differmiee in fav<irnf the Canadian mill is as much as .$2 jicr ton, this 
coming alxmt largely from the fact lhal the Canadian roads have been sulisidizeil by 
the tiovernment. (439, 442, 443.) 

Mr. Chisholm says that in his opinion the removal of the duties on pajicr and 
wood pulp would, to a ilegree, le.sHen ])roduction inthisconniry; lessen employment 
and diminish wages. There is no doubt that a great effort would be made to bring 
alxmt the establishment of huge mills in Canada. If the pulp and paix-r mills 
should lai transfernsl from the thiiled .‘States to (5niada it would beab.solutely within 
the power of the Canadian govi'rnment to regulate the price which the consumer of 

E in the United States would lx; obliged to pay. The great majority of timlxjr 
in Canada are owned by the provincial governments or bj- the general govern¬ 
ment. Uieenses to cut U[xm thiv<e lands at a nominal annual rental jxir square mile 
are granted, and once a year the price per cord is fixeil for all tlie wood cut during 
the year. This price can be increa.sc(r from lime to time to any sum that the gov¬ 
ernment may see fit to (i.x. The memorandum submitted to the joint higli com¬ 
mission, and emlxidied by Mr. Chisholm in his testimony, states that if pulp and 

E were put upon the free list the pirties interested in the iiajx'r industry would 
1 to cut off the spruce timher which they now own and convert it into cash 
Ixifore mills enough could be constructed in Camula to supply the American market 
with paper. The result w'oiild Im that great waste would occur and that the forests 
would bo ruineil for all time to come. (413,446.) 

Mr. Noams says that no paper for news print is imported into the United .States. 
Even before the inereiuse of the tariff on news ]irint jiaiier by the Uingley law, no 
news print paper was imported into the United States, because the American mills 
TOuld make pajier more cneaply than any other mills. The brief submitteil by Mr. 
Norns to the joint high commission, and embodiwl in his testimony, states that the 
total importations of wood pulp in the 12 months ending June 30, 1898, were 29,846 
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tons, valued at $601,642. The importations In 1897 amounted to 41,707 tons, valued 
at $800,886. (409,414.) 

Mr. Norris says that if there had been no tariff on wood pulp the establishment of 
American paper mills would have been very much larger than that which has actu¬ 
ally occurred under the tariff. So far as the tariff on paper is concerned, the natural 
laws of trade will work out and paper will l)e cheapened under normal conditions 
regardless of the tariff. The tariff, to the extent that it has stimulated prices, has 
had a tendency to put a premium on competition. The retention and the increase 
of the tariff on wood pulp has resulted in Canadian retaliation upon the Ameriian 
users of Canadian logs. The Province of Ontario has prohibited the export of any 
logs cut from crown lands; the Province of Quebec has imposed a license fee of $1.90 
per cord upon logs cut upon crown lands and gives a rebate of $1.50 in case the logs 
are used in Canaria. (413, 425, 428.) 

The abolition of tho present duty on wood pulp woald reduce the cost of the man¬ 
ufacture of paper to the International Paper Company as well as to others, and to an 
extent would reduce the cost of paper to the consumer. A well-equipped American 

K r mill cast meet the product of any nation of tho world. The American manu- 
rer is protected by his location. He is in the market where his product is 
consumed, and ho is therefore protecteil against competition because of the cost of 
transportation. If wood pulp were introduced free of duty tho cost of the construc¬ 
tion of paper-mill plants would be reduced to .$3,000 per ton of daily output, and 
paper mills at tliat small capitalization could be established in the United States at 
points which are now impossible because of the fact that the grinding of the pulp 
requires a great deal of power in order that it may bo done cheaply. The, result 
would bo tliat tho price of all kinds of paper would be reduced, and at tho same time 
the forests of this country would be protected, while the paper manufacturers wotihl 
not be seriously menaced. The loss of revenue from the abolition of tho tariff on 
wood pulp would bo slight because very little wood pulp is imported. The persons 
employed in tho American paixr mills would not lie affected by the removal of the 
tanff because a gnater stimulus would be given to the development of the manufac¬ 
ture, and there would still be a very considerable manufacture of pulp from timber 
in the United States. The newspapers would [larticipate in the general prosperity 
following tho renioval of the tariff on wooil pulp. The greater prosiicrity in tho 
newspaiier trade would bo reflected in huger pay for all the employe(>a, and tho. 
number of laborers eniployed by the newspapers is 40 times as great as tho numlier 
of laborers employed in the jiaper mills. As a result of lower prices of news print 
paper there would lie an increase in consumption, and therefore there wotihl lie more 
persons employed in the printing ohnewspapers. Tho renioval of the tariff on wood 
pulp would not necessarily open up the general tariff question. It could be secureil 
through the establishment of recijirocal trade relations with Canada. 

In the brief submitted to the joint high commi.s.sion by Mr. Norris, and embodied 
by him in his testimony, it is statisl that the tariff on paper is prohibitory and that 
on wood pulp excessive, and that free paper .and free wowl pulp offer tho only strong 
and permanent assurance of protection from the exactions of the International Paper 
Company. (413, 414, 417, 425, 428, 42S), 4.30.) 

K. Forest protection. —The memorandum submitted to tho joint high com¬ 
mission, and embodied by Mr. Chisholm in his testimony, states that many of the 
large holders of spruce lands haveof their Own volition instituted asystemof forestry 
by which the forests will tie preserved. The size of the timber cut is limited, and 
the smaller trees are left to grow up and produce another crop. This is the system 
adopted in Germany. In the .Ulinmdack forest the proportion of spruce is less than 
10 per cent of the entire growth, and by cutting only those trees which are above 10 or 
12 inches in diameter at the butt little or no impression is made upon ihe forest. One 
of the chief causes for the organization of the International Paper Company was the 
necessi ty of a proper system of forestry for the spnice lands in the Unitetl States. Tho 
small individual holders, in their competition with each other, were cutting down 
trees which were only 5 or 6 inches in diameter. The International Paper Company 
has already adopted a system of cutting which will give to its mills a perpetual suti- 
ply of ^nice timber. (444, 445.) 

Mr. Cliisholm states that according to the United States official record 37 per cent 
of the area of the United States and 50 per cent of tho area of the 13 Southern States 
is covered with wood. The paper industry consumes less than 2 jicr cent of the total 
amount of wood cut, so that for the future development of the iiaper industry in this 
country there are ample resources within the liorders of the United States. (439.) 

Mr. Nobris says that spruce is the liest wood for use in the manufacture of paper. 
It makes a whiter sheet, and the surface of paper maile from it is smoother anC 
better than that produced from poplar. There arc other woods from which sulphite 
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pulp is made, but for them more chemicals for clearing purposes are required than 
when spruce is used. (423.) 

Mr. Norris also says that the Chief of the Bureau of Forestry of the National 
Department of Agriculture has reported that the original forests can not long suffice 
to supply the increase in the demands for spruce which are made upon them. Three 
commissions in New Hampshire have reported that the present metho<ls of cutting, 
if continued, will entail baleful scenic, climatic, and economical results, injuring the 
health and property of citizens, impairing the industrial development of the State, 
and rendering intermittent the flow of the rivers which are most important to agri¬ 
culture and manufactures. 

In the brief submitted by Mr. Norris to the Joint High Commission, and embodied 
by him in his testimony, it is stated that the denudation of our forests by pulp mills 
and sawmills in the 4 States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York has 
progressed at the rate of 1,700 square miles per annum, while the Chief of the Bureau 
of Forestry calculates that forest Arcs are causing an annual loss of $20,0(X),000. The 
latest records of the Geological Survey show that the low-water level of our impor¬ 
tant lakes and rivers has teen declining for the last 10 years, and many lakes in the 
Northwest have entirely disappcarcKl. There is no available spruce in the United 
States west of Now York, except a limited amount in West Virginia, a tract of 50,000 
acres in Michigan, and a similar area in Wisconsin. In the State of Maine there are 
420 timter townships, but all of the townships acce.ssiblc to large rivers are entirely 
denuded of their valuable timter. In New Hampshire, at the present rate of cut¬ 
ting, according to tho State forest commissioner, the entire forest resources of the 
State will be exhausted in 12 years. Vermont has already reached a point where it 
can barely supply ita home demands. Mr. Norris .says that tho retports referred to in 
this brief cover jxiriods immediately prior to 1890. Ho says that while the Interna¬ 
tional Paper Company maybe taking steps to conserve the forests, they are not doing 
so to any extent that will compare with the denudation that is now going on. (413, 
417,418, 427.) 

Mr. Norris adds that there is an almost unbroken area of spruce timber in Canada, 
from Labrador to the Yukon, and from the St. Lawrence to Hudson Bay. Tliere 
are other timbers included in this region, but there is more than enough of spnice to 
meet all the possible demands or requirements of any interests in the tlniteil States. 
With the ordinary capacity of thc.se forests for reproduction all of the timlier cutting 
there for the supply of pulp wood for paper would te more than offset. (426.) 

Mr. Chisholm thinks that there is a very exaggerated opinion a-s to the amount of 
■spruce forest which there is in Canada. The International Paper Company owns 
over 2,000 square miles of woodland in Canada, and it does not tind nearly so large 
an amount of spruce to the acre as is found in Maine, New Hampshire, Vennont, 
the Adirondacks, or the South. (447.) 

XI. THE IKON AND STEEL COMBINATION. 

A. United States Steel Corporation and Competitor*.— 1. VmkdSinift 
Skel Cnrpmatimi.—n. Orgnnknlim.—Ur. Scuw.lh, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, says that his company is simiily the owner of nearly all the capital stock 
of the companies which it consolidated. It was organized in the same manner as tlie 
Federal Steel Company. Its control is indireid, and rests simply on its power to elect 
directors of the sulionlinate companies. If the directors of a subordinate company 
shoiild choose to disregard the policy of the United States Steel Corporation, not! iiing 
could prevent their carrying out their own ideas until their year expired; then new 
directors would bo elected. 

In making up the working force of the United States Steel Corporation Mr. Schwab 
WM careful to put in no controlling or directing officers. His policy is to throw the 
whole responsibility for manufacturing and results upon the subsidiary organizations. 
The United States Steel Corporation will try to make itself largely a clearing house 
of information for the constituent companies. All supplies are bought by each com- 
piwy separately, and all sales are made by each company separately, except that 
where similar goods, as rails, are sold by different companies, only one sales agent for 
all will probably be appointed in any one place. To illustrate tho independent 
action of the constituent companies, Mr. Schwab says that when the presidents of the 
federal Steel Company and the National .Steel Company and the Ciimegie Steel 
™et to consider how tho sales of those thrLHi companies might te managed 
to the best advantage, Mr. Schwab did not attend the meeting. Mr. Schwab even 
linas one of his chief difficulties in the eagerness of the officers of each of the con- 
lutuent companies to make a good bargain for their own comimny in dealing with 
the others. It is hard to get them to agree. (460, 452, 453, 468.) 
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b. Capitaliiatim. —Mr. Schwab submits the prospectus, the certificate of incor¬ 
poration, and the by-laws of tlio United State Steel Oor^ration. The authorised 
capital stock is f1,100,000,000, half 7 per rent cumulative preferre<i and half common. 
The preferred stock has a preference to the extent of its par value in the event of a 
dissolution of the corporation. Bonds of the rerporation were issued to pay for the 
bonds of the Carnegie Company and for 60 per cent of its stock. For each f 100 par 
value of the stock of the other constituent (tompanies, the following amounts of the 
stock of the United State Sh'cl Corporation were offered sn exchange: Federal Steel 
Company, i)referre<l stock, 1110 imw preferred; common stock, }I4 newprefeired 
and $107.50 new common. American Steel and Wire Company, preferred, $117.50 
new preferred^ common, $102..50 new common. National TuIks Company, preferred, 
$125 newpreferre<l; common, $8.K0 new preferred and $125 new <’onimon. National 
Steel Company, pnfferred, $125 new preferred; common, $125 new common. Amer¬ 
ican Tin Plate Comiamy, preferred, $125 new preferred; t'orninon, $20 new preferred 
and $125 new common. American Strel Hoop Comtany and Ameri<ain Sheet Steel 
Company, both prcferre<l and common, dollar for dollar. It was statisl in the pros¬ 
pectus that the net earnings of all the constituent companies for the calendar yjair 
1900 were sutticient to p.ay dividends on both claases of new slock, besules providing 
tor sinking funds and for the mainUmance of the proiawties. (475-4H7.) 

Mr. Schwab declares that the answer to the (piestion, what proportion the capital¬ 
ization of the United States Steel Corporation bears to its tangildeassels, mustdeiiend 
upon the value which one seta upon the ore amt eoal which it owns. According to 
ins valuation of these things, the capitalization is not big enough. The I’omiiany 
has, for example, over .500,000,1)60 tons of ore in sight in the Northwest, lie thinks 
one ought to get a profit of $2 to $2.50 on evt'ry ton of that ore that is dug. This 
alone wo\ild cover the capitalization of the company. The company has something 
like 60,000 acn:s of Connellsvillc coal. “There is no more Coimellsvilic ciial. Von 
could not get it for $60,000 an acre. It is not tlnuc.” Tf the consumption of steel 
increases as it has increased, the Connellsvillc coal will be exhausted in 20 years, 
and the Lake Superior orc‘ now known may last some 60 years. There are other 
coals, but the Connellsville is an ideal coking coal for manufacturing (Uirposos. The 
Connellsvillc field isjery clearly ileflned and every aen- of it is very highly prized. 
It is all owned by these constituent companies. There may be developments of coat 
in other directions, but nothing like this eoal. Manufacturing plants can la: replaced, 
but bwls of ore and cf>al can not lx:. (See Cmil—mipply for sted making, p. ci.) 


(464,467, 472.) 

Mr. Schwab states that all the constituent companies had added coasiderably to 
their assets since they were organized. He a<lds, however, that the eonsoli<lation of 
them was expected to enhance the value of them by reason of the economies that 
were CTOCCtM to lie effected. (167.) 

Mr. Holt, secretary of the tariff reform committee of the Reform Club of N(*w York 
City, says that the original repital of the United .States Steel Corixiration consi.sted of 
$304,000,000 of Ixinds, .$425,000,000 common slock, and $425,000,000 jireferred stixk. 
This was issued in e.xchange for the stocks and bonds of the 8 companies taken over 
ami for $25,000,000 in cash. Since then $72,355,280 of common stock and $70,828,890 
of preferred stock has been authorized and is in process of is.sue, which is to be 
exenanged for the stocks of additional companies. The total of stocks and lionds of 


: total of stocks and I Kinds of 


the constituent companies was $894,988,800.' Therefore the new ta)jitalization exceeds 
the old by $402,195,370, an increase of 45 per cent. A fair estimate of the valne of 
the actual assets of the old comi>anies would lx: that two-thirds of their capital was 
water. As the consolidation of these companies has added nothing to their valne 
except $25,000,000 in cash and an increastxf monoixdy power, it is fair to say that the 
actual visible assets of the United States Steel Corporation are only about $300,000,000, 
or the amount of its bonds, and that all of both kinds of stock is wRat is commonly 
calleil water. In this e.stimatc no allowance is maile for goixl will. (556.) 

c. CmulUumt compankngenentthj. —Mr. Schwab remarks that the several constituent 
companies were, to a large extent, in different lines of business, and not com[x;titorH 
of each other. Thus the tube company, the tin plate company, the wire company, 
and the hoop companv had each its separate business. The Carnegie Company was 
largely a maker of structural iron, which the others <lid not make. Th^ were hardly 
competitors in billets, since the billets made by the National Steel Comjiany, the 
Carnegie Steel Company, and others were eonsumetl by the several organizations. 
They were competitors in rails; “but it woiihl have Ixxm inifuissible to put these great 
companies together without having had them as coinjietitors in some lines previous 
totheoiganization.” (450.) 

(1. The Carnegie Company.—Ur. Schwab, w'ho was formerly president of the Carne¬ 
gie Steel Company and the Carnegie Comixuiy, states that the original Carnegie Steel 
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Company was a partnerehip. When it, wont into the mining of ores a separate organ- 
ization was formed for that purpose. Almost every otlier l)ran(;h of the business was 
handled in tlic same way; for instance, the sliipping imiustry on the lakes, the rail¬ 
road, the coke interi«t, and tliu limestoiK! interest. There wore thus some 20 or 27 
separate organizations. Tlie controlling interest in all, however, was held by the 
same j«3ople. In fmd, Mr. Carn^ie hiin.self held a controlling interest, something 
over 60 ijer cent, in each of the companies. It whs finally thought best, for tin! sake 
of harmony among the partners, to jait all these varied mterests into one! eorjwra- 
tion, to ho know'll as the Carnegie Comiiany. Mr. Carnegie’s idea was that a partner 
ought not to have a greater interest in one branch of the business than in another, 
as, for instance, in (3oke than in steel, heiause it might affect the contracts between 
tlie two eoinpanies. The conditions of a close partnership were, so far as po&sihle, 
retained. The shares were made $1,000 each in order that they might not he traiksl 
in; and Jlr. Schwab Ixilieves that during the exi.stence of the company only one sale 
of stock, of 10 shares, was inaile. i’ractii^ally all the stockholders in the Cann^gie 
(tompany, except Mr. Carnegie, were jieople without capital, who were given stock 
for their services and who retained it. (440, 4.50.) 

The Carnegie Company mannfactiired perhaps a larger general variety of steel arti¬ 
cles than almost any other manufacturing concern. It produced from 20 to 30 per 
cent of the steel maile in the United .States. Of structural materials, plates, etc., it 
made .50 per cent; of rails, iiO [>er cent; of armor, 60 per (tent. Its exports were 70 
per cent of the stwl exports of the United States. It inineil all the ore that it con- 
sumisl, amounting to over 4,000,000 tons a year. It had 12 ore-carrying boats on the 
lakes, on which it transported a large part of its ore. It Inal more boats under con¬ 
struction at the time of the cou.solidation with the United States Steel Corporation. 
It carried a large part of its ore over its own railroad to its Pittsburg works. This 
railroad, known as the Hessemer and lake Uric Railroad, runs from Conneant Har¬ 
bor to Pittsburg, alsmt 1.50 miles. It is esywcially designed for heavy traffic. The 
road carries passengers and general freight, hut the great hulk of its liusiness is Car¬ 
negie business. (44S, 4411.) 

The workingmen at the Caruegie Works have never been a«ked to contribute to 
any iKinetit fund. The firm itself has taken care of sick and di.sabled men. Mr. 
Carnegie has now jiut aside a fund of $6,000,000, the intere.st of which is to Iw 
devoted to the |X‘usiouing of iujunsl, dl.-jaliled, and worn-out worknum. This is not 
to he in place of the previous customary provision, but in aildition to it. The fund 
is under the control of.'! supiiriuteiulents wlio arc familiar with the workmen; those 
of the Ilomesteiwl, the Braddoik, and the Dinpiesne works. Mr. Schwab thinks 
the jiractice of all the constituent comiianies is similar to that of the Carnegie Com¬ 
pany. (4ti:!.) 

Mr. Schwab asserts that no more is done on Sunday in the Carnegie works than is 
alwolutely necessary. .Aluch of the work must Iw carried on continuously. The 
mills stop on .Saturday at 2 o’clock and start .Sunday night at .5. That is about as 
long as it is possible to interrupt them, on account o} the acmminlatiou of material. 
He has told the men that he would, if they w'ished, run the works late Saturday 
night anil start early Monday morning. Indeed, a vote was once taken on the ques¬ 
tion. The majority of the men voted to continue the practice of working Sunday 
night and having Saturday off. (462.) 

r. The A/uerkan Sled mul ]Vire Omipaiiij. —Mr. Hot.t, secretary of the tariff 
roforiu committee of the Refonn Club of New York City, says that the Consoliilatcd 
Steel and Wire Company, which was known as the barbed-wire trust, was incorpo¬ 
rated in 1892 with a cayutal of .$4,000,000. Various pooling agnxinients were formed 
m 1894, 1895, and 1890, lietwecn all till! barhed-wire manufacturers. In the fall of 
1896 pric(38 were fixed by agreement, according to the Iron Age, and the price of 100 
pounds of barbed wire was $2.85, the price in tlii' jirevions April having been $1.90. 
In Hecernber, 189.5, tlie combination broke and prices fell. 

Early in 1896 wire nails were selling at from 76 to 80 cents a keg. In May, two 
assiiciationS’ one for cut and one for w'ire nails, were fonued, and ymt the price up to 
$1.20. These associations regulated the amount of nails offeriHi for sale each month 
anil the nrires of them. Understandings were hail with Canaiiian manlifacturers, 
nait-mmihme makers were subsidized not to sell to those outside of the association, 
and yinccs were steadily ailvanced for a year. In Pecemlwr, 1896, the pool went to 
pieces and prices dropped. Acconling to the Iron Ago, high prices had reduced 
over 9,000,000 kegs in 1891 and 1892 to leas than 8,000,000 kegs 
m J89te and to probably a smaller amount in 1896. In 1898 the American Steel and 

tre Unnpany, of Illinois, was formed. This was absorbed by the new American 
i.S,. of" 1 Company, of New .lersey, formed in .lanuary, 18’99. The new Amcr- 
can steel and Wire Company has an authorized capital of $90,000,000, of which 
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$40,000,000 ta 7 per cent comulative preferred stock. The value of the plants and 
other property absorbed is.about $20,000,000. Admitting the $18,000,000 other 
capital claimed there would still be over $50,000,000 of water. The balance sheet 
for 1899 shows net profits of $12,182,530. In 1900 the company claims to have made 
onW $7,000,000 profit. (569,560,562.) 

The comrany includes practically all the wire, wire rod, and wire nail mills of the 
country. It has a monopoly of the drawn and barbed wire business, but has con¬ 
siderable competition in woven and fence wire. It also does a large business in cop¬ 
per wire and electrical goods and in fencing, poultry netting, baling wire, and bale 
ties. The company owns its own sources of supply. (560.) 

_Mr. HolJ presents tables showing the prices, by months, of wire nails and barbed 
wire durii^ the years from 1893 to 1900. According to these tables wire nails were 
selling in Jwuaiy, 1899, when the American Steel and Wire Company was formed, 
at $1.59 per keg; in January, 1900, at $3.53 per keg, rfhd in December, 1900, at $2.35 
per keg. Barbed wire was selling at $2.05 per 100 pounds in January, 1899; at $4.13 
In January, 1900, and at $3 in December, 1900. It is true that the material entering 
into the manufacture of wire nails advanced very materially during 1899, but this 
did not affect tlie American Steel and Wire Company, because it owned everything 
from the mine to the factory. It mined its own ores and transported them, and was 
not affected by the increase in the cost of the materials. In 1899 a number of the 
company’s mills were shut down for a considerable time, because prices had been 
put to a prohibitive point. In April, 1900, the price of wire nails was reduced $1 
per keg simply to increase consumption. (561,576,577.) 

Mr. Gunton says that there has been no abnormal rise in the price of wire nails. 
In 1887 wire nails were $3.15 per keg. The price fell in 1891 and 1892, rose a little 
in 1893, and then went up until in 1900 the price was $2.76. In 1901 the price fell to 
$2. In 1887 cut nails were $2.30; they are now $2.48. The difference is nothing 
considering the immense increase in the price of the raw materials of which nails are 
made. (6,32.) 

/. The American Tin Plate Company.—Mr. Holt says that the capitalization of the 
American Tin Plate Company was $50,000,000, of which $20,000,000 was preferred 
and $30,000,000 common .riock. The total cost of <luplicating tlie plants controlltsl 
by the company Would have been not more tli.an $6,000,000. The value of the real 
estate purchased and the ca.^h with which the trust tafgan hiMiioas |)rohahly made 
the actual value of the assets of the company at its foundation between $IO,ixX),(XX) 
and $12,000,000. The amount paid for the plants by the company is saiil to have 
lieen $18,000,000 of cr)ramon and $18,000,000 of jneferrefl slock. In a statcnient put 
forth when the comiiany was bein^ formed in Novemher, 1898, it was stated that on 
the basis of the operating ex|)enses as they then were, $2,671,754 was made by the 
mills when prices of tin plate? were hnvest. Jlr. Holt savs that from careful estimates 
based on the stated profits of 1898 it mav he concluded" that the j)rofits of the com¬ 
pany in 1899 were not less than $4,6.50,1X10, even if tlie .saving of $1,000,1X10 antici¬ 
pated through con.solidation was not made. The statement for 1900 shows total 
profits of $5,857,417, from which $I,500,(KX) was dolucted for depreciation. That the 
comjiany did not show greater profit in 1900 was probably liecause of juggled Imok- 
keeping, or some other kind of juggling. (.558, .559.) 

The company controls about 40 plants an<l 280 mills. It owns practically every 
mill in the country making tin plates foe the general trade. To-mamtain its monop¬ 
oly it had 5-year agreements with the 6 or 8 manufacturers of tin-plate machinery, 
which prevented them from constructing mills for outsiders. Furthermore, oven 
before the formation of the United States Steel Corporation, it was so interlocked 
with the other treats which produced tin-plate bars that it is doubtful if any real com¬ 
petitor could have obtained bars and other raw materials. The gross output of the 
mills in 1898 was stated to be 7,633,.5.56 Ixjxes. (.558.) 

Ill Noveralier, 1898, says Mr. Holt, the price of tin plate at the Pittsburg mills 
was $2.65 per box, which was within 5 cents of the price of foreign plates in New 
York withont duty. In December, 1868, the American Tin Plate Company was 
organized. Not only ilid the trust ailvance prices immediately, but in March, four 
mouths after tlie tnist was formed, prices were within one-fifth of a cent a pound of 
the importing price, the duty living IJ cents. On July 14 the trust raised the price 
of tin plate to $4.37} a box, and on August 26 to $4.65 a box. It is not true, as is 
often asserted, that the arlvances were caused by the in( rea.sed cost of raw materials. 
Ontheiiontrary, the advances in tlie prices of tin plate preceded tlie advances in 
the prices <m billetB and tin. The truflt advancc<l pri(!eH arbitrarily, and with more 
pnee at which foreign plates could ne imported under a prote^ive 
tariff than to the increased cost of raw materials. 

Mr. Holt submits a table showing the average prices, by months, of tin ulate at 
New York in 1898, 1899, and 1900. (557-4559. f oi un piaie at 
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Mr. Gonton says that the American Tin Plate Compaq was formed in I8f)9. 
The average price of tin plate for 1898 was f.8.75 per iiox. Tlie price of tin went up 
toward tlio end of 1899, and earljr in 1900 was $5 a ix)x. During the year 1899 the 
cost of everything which enters into the manufacture of tin increased; wag(* also 
increased, so that the net increase in the cost of the materials whicti eater into a 
l)ox of tin was 11.02; $1.02, therefore, of the increase in tlie price of tin was directly 
atlrihiitable to the increased price of raw materials. The price of tin lias now fallen 
Ml $4.20 a hox, wtiile wages have not fallen, the reiiuction being eaustsl by econo¬ 
mies made in other tilings tlian raw material. (630.) 

M r. Lamb, president of tlie New England Free Trade League, says that there arc no 
eviilences in the market conditions of any benefit to the consumer from coini>etition 
of independent manufacturers of tin plate with the American Tin Plate Company. 
In some cases the plants of the independent maimfacturers have licen aliandoned; in 
other cases the plants have been sold to the Ameriian Tin Plate Company, thus 
wiping out the competition. Tlie fact tliat the price niade by the American Tin 
Plate Company is the price that must lie paid for gocHls in the market is evidence 
of tlie fact that the mdeixindcnt plants have not had an effect in keeping the 
price down. The fact that there is inordinate profit in a business controlled by a 
trust would induce others to engage in it were it not for the existence of allied com¬ 
binations, which would prevent them from obtaining materials. In the tin-plate 
business the combinations alliwl with the American Tin Plate, Company can practi¬ 
cally prevent competition for a considerable time. (.')92.) 

g. (hnirol of hmnm.—MT. Schwab says that the United States Steel Corporation 
controls between f)5 and 75 per cent of the steel industry of the United States. In 
very prosperous times the jicrcentage will be smaller, and in very dull times it will 
be much larger. (455,4fi6.) 

h. Didrilmthu of Oinmvhi]).—Mr. Schwab remarks that, while the Carnegie ( oin- 
pany Avas owned by a few iieople, the stixik of the other constituent companies was 
sold upon the market, and it is a i|uestion whether the open distribution of tlie slock 
of the United States Steel Corimration has resulted in a wider distribution on the 
whole. (4.59.) 

2. fikm-Sheffield fUM and Iron Company.— Mr. Horxixa, president of the Sloss- 
Sheirield Steel and Iron Company, says that this company makes pig inm, foundry 
iron, and forge iron. It does not make steel. Its outstanding capital stock is 
${1,700,000 preferred and $7,.500,000 common. It owns 64,000 acres of coal anil 48,000 
acres of ore lands in Alabama. The ore is 14 feet thick and dip to an unknown 
depth. A calculation that was once made indicated that it would siipidy the output 
of the eoiniiany for .300 years. The company is entirely independent of outside sources 
of supply of coal, ore, and limestone. (.510,511.) 

Mr. Flint submits the siiliscription agreement of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron 
Company, and some corresjaindenee relating to its oiganization. He says that he 
and Mr. "Frederic P. Oleott acted as trustees, and it was provided that the new ('om- 
iiaiiy should purchase luiditional jiroiierties. It was not a case of a consolidation of 
large independent interests, but it was a provision whereby the Sloss-Sheffield Com¬ 
pany olitained additional cash to buy additional mining proiierties and to construct 
moremodern machinery. The suliscription agreement submitted by Mr. Flint stated 
that each accepted suliscription would entitle a siiliscriber to the amount of his sub¬ 
scription in the preferred stock of the new company at imr, together with an eipial 
amount of common stock. A memorandum submitted by Mr. Flint states that the 
authorized capitalization is $10,000,000 in 7 per cent noncumulative preferred stock, 
and $10,000,000 in common stock. Mr. Flint states that the properties purchased 
were all bought at what were regarded as sound valuations. The principal value of 
the business in the case of this company is in the tangible assets and in the fact tliat 
the plant is located at a favorable point. (54-57.) 

The properties which were to be tuxpiired were as follows: Sloss Iron and Steel 
Company, Philadelphia Furnace, Ensley Fnmitec, Gulf Coal and Coke Company, 
Corona Coal and Coke Company, Brown Ores at West Point, Tenn., and Russell¬ 
ville, Ala. (56,57.) 

3. Jmm if: f/mghlin. —Mr, Kino, vice-chairman of Jones & laiughlin. Limited, 
says that this company operates under the limited partnership law of Pennsylvania. 
Its Iiusiness is the manufacture of steel, bar steel, stnietural steel, cold-rolled shaft¬ 
ing, fittings, spikes, and railroad specialties. It has a yearly capacity of about 7.50,1)00 
tons of pig metal, and about 600,000 tons of finished material. At the prices prevail¬ 
ing in 19(M sucli an output would represent alxint $20,000,000. The firm has existed 
about SO years. It was changed from a partnership to a limiUHl partnership about 
20 years ago, and its capital stock was fixed at $5,000,000. Somewhat more than a 
year ago the capital was raised to $20,000,000. (4W.) 
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The company has only a single plant, located at Pittsburg. It sells practically 
throughout the entire country. It could not sell its entire output east of Chicago, 
and probabiy one-third goes farther west. Its chief competitors for the Western 
market are in Chicago and Milwaukee, and it has sometimes found com|ietition diffi¬ 
cult because of the distance an<l the freight rates. Three-fourths of its output goes 
west of IMttsbnrg and one-fourth east. (503.) 

4. Ore. — (I. Omumhip. —Mr. Schwab says that of tlje Ijake 8ni)erior oi'cs, which 
are chiefly used in the Unitwi States for steel products, the Unite<l States Steel Cor¬ 
poration controls about 80 i)cr cent. The remaining 20 per cent or so is in the hands 
of a great number of people. Most of the titles to ore property were obtained by 
lumber people through lumber purchases. There is a great complication of owner¬ 
ships in fee, leases, and snbleiwes. The United States Steel Corjmration has .some 
leaser. It mines all its own ore. It sidls ore, not, apparently, because Mr. Schwab 
considers it wise to do so, but Ix'cause it was obli^d to assume contracts which had 
l>een made by its constituent comi>anies, and whudi have still years to run. (460, 
470,471.) 

Mr. Kix(i, viot-chairnian of .Tones & Laughliu, Siiys that his company tistM about 
I,250,0(K) to 1,500,000 tons of ore. It all comes from Ijike Superior. The comj)any 
is now able to supply all its wants from its own mines. It was not able to do so 
before it made some recent purchases. It has, perhajw, from 20 to 30 years' 6upi>lv'. 
(499.) 

h. Proaperl nf e.rhiiiintmi, mid ra/ur.—Mr. SeuwAu says that there is a known (pian- 
tity of ores in the United Statiw, and so far as the Iwst geologists ean deteruiine this 
ore region is not likely to 1 k! extended. This ore is going to be exceedingly valuable 
in future years. Mr. Sebn ab is constantly trying to im]>ress upon his associates tin! 
need of valuing the ores highly enough. Unglish maniifaeturars thought years ago 
that they had an unlimited supply of raw' material. To-day the ipiestion of the mami- 
facture of stwl in England is largelv one of getting the ore. Th<! value of the ore in 
thogrouml in the United .States is not g(merally appreciated. The United Slat(‘s 
Steel Corporation, owning 80 jsjr cent of the ore deixisits which are most suitable for 
its purposes, ought to fi.x a price on them commensurate with their real value, and 
ought to maintain that price under all conditions, in times of dejiression as well as in 
times of activity. It ought to get a profit of $2 or $2..50 on every ton. (457, 472.1 

Mr. Hopkins .says that the so-called backbone of the Birmingham district in Ala¬ 
bama is a vein of red ore about 14 feet thick, whii h di[>s to an unknown depth, ami 
is regarded as inexhau.stible. Thesupply owned by his coniiiany has Is-im estimated 
to Ite enough to cover its consumption for 300 years. . (511.) 

The Alabama iron ores are ot 3 varieties, hard reil, soft rwl, and brown. The 
average composition of the hard reil ore.i gives about 38 [ht (X.nt of metallic iron. 
.Soft red ores have been worked running as low as 35 irercent, while others run to 50 
or 54 jier cent. The brown ores, projierly washed, should show about 50 [hw cent. 
The red ore is regardisl as |>raclicably inexhaustible. The value of it in the grouml 
has lieen rei komsl at 10 cents a ton, and is now called 25 cents a ton in laises that 
Mr. Hopkins knows of. A man owning a good brown ore, mining and operating it 
himself, can produce his ore and get it into his furnace at probably 50 ixmts a ton 
less than he couhl if someone else owneil the mine. Mr. Hopkins is not pre¬ 
pared, however, to criticise Mr. Sehwab’s,valuation of the ore owned by the United 
.States Steel Corporation. That is a 05 per cent ore. Mr. 1 lopkins understands that 
the supply of it is limited, and there is no other 05 jier cent ore in the Unihsl States. 
The highest in the South is .54 per cent, and that exists only in limited lunounts. 
While the ore bi'ds in the neighborhood of Birmingham are expected to last hun¬ 
dreds of years, they contilin only some 30 per cent of metallic iron. If a furnaixi is 
running on low-grade ore, it is proliably necessary to put in 5 tons nf material at the 
top to get 1 ton out from the bottom. If one has 65 j>er cent ore, hsw material ha.s 
to be used. The iron is got out very ciuicklv, and it is of a higher gnwle. (509,510, 
514,61.5.) 

Air. Ki.no does not think that the present visible supply of iron ore ought to lie 
reganled as the total supply. “As in the case of oil and gas, it is generally found 
when it is neeilcd, and the higher priced it iKicxmies, the (greater effort is made to find 
it.” The charts of the (ieological Survey S'.em to lie quite ai'curate, and little laiko 
Superior ore which they do not show has lieen found by researches of individual firms. 
Until recently, however, research has not gone below what is known as the greenstone 
in the ore formation. I.ately some ore has been found below that stone; so it may jmis- 
fcibly be found deeper than has liccn supposed. Even if none beyond the pre.Heiit 
visible supply is found in that immediate region, Mr. King has faith that more will 
Is; found m &nada or other available places. .Some gooil ore, though not much, has 
already been found in Canada. He believes tlm Lake Superior district can supply 
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ore for (lie flteel inaiuifaetarc of tin's eountry for 80 or 100 years; indeed, ho would 
not like to put that limit on it. He would not say, therefore, that the present value 
of the ore in the mine ought to la; estimated materially above its pnseiit selling 
price. (500.) 

Mr. King states that the jmee fixed this year on standard old-range ore.s, whi<‘h 
are regarded as the heat from the Lake Superior mines, is $1.25 a ton less than last 
year. The United States Steel Corporation, owning so large a part of the ore, neces¬ 
sarily has much to do with the fixing of the ])rice, and the reduction is rtgarded by 
iron men as attributable to it. (409, 500.) 

c. Mining andmnrMIng of Lake Superior ores. —Mr. Sciiwad says that though there 
lias been an allotment of output among the lake Superior mines, the mines have not, 
as a rule, taken out as much a.s has Ixien allotted to them. The owneis of the 20 or 
30 jier cent of the lake Suixirior ores which are outside the coinhination have many 
markets for their product. Notnearlyall the pig iron is used for steel. Allthevalley 
furnaces and makers of foundry [lig iron are imrchasers. He implies that there is no 
limitation of the market of these mines by the consolidation. (471, 472.) 

d. Foreign ores. —Mr. SciiWAU states that his company has not acipiinsl any iron 
ore or coal outside of the United States. It does not use any Cuban or other foreign 
oivs, exce|it mangane.se ores. Mimganese ore is nearly all brought from other coun¬ 
tries, but the amount is small. Not over .5,000 tons a month are consumed in the 
United States. (404.) 

5. Coal. — a. Buying hg Ihited Stales Steel Corporation. —Mr. SciiwAit s.ays that the 
constitutent coinfianies jjuy some coal, but only, ajiparently, Ixicaiise some of them, 
which have not their own mines, hail outside contracts for coal at the time of the 
comsolidatiou, which had not been filled. It seems to be intended to supply all the 
wants of the corporation from the mines which it controls. (457.) 

h. Supply for Mlcrf making. (See above, Va/ntatizalirm, ]i. xcvi.)—Mr. Kixo says 
that while the United States Steel Corporation, owning the Coimellsville coal field, 
may jawhaiis have an advantage in the coal of the Pittsburg region, there are other 
fields of coal in West Virginia and elsewhere that are as gooil for coking as tlie Con- 
nellsville. The .Tones A1 jiughlin Com jiany gets its coal from a point on the outskirts 
of the Coimellsville region. It owns its own inines there and has certainly :!5 or 40 
years’ supply. The coal is not regarded as strictly (tonnellsvillo coal, but isalnmdantly 
adapted for purposes of the business. (501, .500.) 

Jlr. JIoi’KiNS stales that the 3 coal fields in Alalxnna contain over 8,000 square 
miles, and are estimated to contain 41,000,000,000 tons of coal. This is enough to 
maintain a largeroutput than the present for a thousand years. Much of this coal is 
of excellent quality tor coking. It is generally screonal; the slack is coked and the 
lump is sold for steam jairposes. (510.) 

c. J'roituriion in . Mahnna. —Mr. Hoi'Kixs presents a table showing the production 
of coal in Alabama in each year from 189f) to 1900. The amount increased gradually 
from 5,7.50,000 tons to 8,.500,000 tons. The amount of coke produced increased from 
l,700,tX)0 to 2,(XK),000 tons. While there was a miaicrate increase in the production 
of ])ig iron and of coke, Mr. Hopkins remarks that the production of coal increased 
much faster. The coal is atoorlied in the many industries ., ’ ' ‘h are arising in the 
neighliorhood of Itinningham, such as cotton mills and foundries. (508.) 

6. 'JhinspurlalioH agencies. —Mr. tk’iiwAii says that the constituent eompauics of the 
United Slates Steel Corporation own their railroads from the mines to the lakes, and 
pile railroail from the lakes to Pittsburg, and neariv all the steamboats on which 
their ores are transported. Thelioats number 112. 'The railroads owned amount to 
not far from 1,000 miles. (471.) 

.Mr. Kmo, vice-chairman of .Tones A lainghlin, says that his company has an 
interest in a few vessels, but does not own them entirely. They carry only a small 
part of its ore. Its custom has lieen to make yearly contracts with vessel owners. 
There is still a considerable vessel tonnage outside of the United States Steel Corpo¬ 
ration. (501.) 

7. Fcmiomies of wmldnation. —Mr. Schwab, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, mentions first, as one of the greatest advantages of the consolidation, 
the ability to provide from ores owned by the several constituent companies a mix¬ 
ture suitable for any purpose. The United States Steel Corporation controls aliout 
80 per cent of the Lake Superior ores; but the ores of different Ijake Superior mines 
are of different kinds, and not equally suitable for all purposes. The Illinois Stwl 
Company, for instance, owned some excellent ores in northwestern Minnesota; but 
it WM in the habit of selling those ores and buying others at alaiut the same price 
which would enable it to make a better mixture. The Carnef^e Company was in a 
Biimlar position. Through the consolidation the several interests can attain absolute 
perfection in the mixture of ores. 
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The second advant^ which Mr. Schwab mentions is in transportation on the 
lakes. When 8 or 10 individual commniea owned or leased their own fleets, ore was 
never carried in the most economical way, l)ocause when a boat reached a dock it 
had to wait perhaps a considerable time until it could be loaded with ore belonging 
to its {mrticular company. Now, with all the fleet, 112 boats, under one control, it 
is possible to load a noat with any ore that is at hand and dismtch it immediately. 
Even its destination need not be determined until it is well down the lakes. Mr. 
Schwab adds that it is also possible to make the distribution at the other end of the 
lakes, over the docks and the railroads, more economically. 

Another advantage is in turning each works on the product which it is best suited 
for by location or by other conditions. For instance, the National Steel Company 
was making rails at’Youngstown, while the Federal Steel Company is better located 
lor the distribution of them, and the Ixirain Steel Company is [letter situated lor the 
manufacture of them, by reason of its proximity to this ores. One of the first things 
the new company did was to put the works that are best suited to making rails 
entirely on them, and the works at Youngstown on other commotlities. 

. There is a saving in the cost of suiierintendence. No matter how small a steel 
business may Ixi it requires certain skilled men in different lines; a skilled melter, a 
skilled superintendent, a skilled chemist, a skilled draftsman, etc. By adopting the 
same metho<ls at each of the works 1 chief chemist and 1 chief engineer can be made 
to take the place of several. Moreover, methods which have proved themselves the 
best can lie applied in all the works. The steel business is one in which cxjicriment 
is constantly going on for the development of new improvements. When the results 
of experiments tried in one place can l)e applied in many others a great economy and 
a rapid advance are effected. 

Some savings can lie made in selling. There are 8 or 10 selling offices in New York, 
each with its lea.sed wire's, its telephone wires, and other apparatus. The consolida¬ 
tion of these offices into one building, though not necessarily under one bead, will 
enable various savings to be effected. 

Mr. Schwab does not think that the superintendents of the several works are likely 
to take a less active interest in the business tlian they would if they wein owners. 
Every superintendent in the Carnegie Company was individually iiiteri'sted in the 
profits of his company in some other way than through his salary. He had a jier- 
centage based on his jirofits, or his costs, or his output, or bis quality, or whatever it 
was most imjiortant to develo]) in his particular department. Mr. Kchwab hopes to 
conduct the business of the United States Steel Corporation in the same way. If 
there were, for instance, 3 opeu-heqrth departments in the same works, most mana¬ 
gers would put those 3 dejiartments, making the Sivine lines, under the management 
of some one good man. lie never did. Jle put one good man at each of them, and 
pitted one against the other. The lai]ge consoliilation will do the same thing. 

In the United States Steel Corisiralion each head manager surrounds himself with 
a staff of officers who are accustomed to working with him. A man that has been 
trained many years in manufacturing will probably want men of business ability 
about him, anil vice versa. The great thing is the selection of the staff and the abil¬ 
ity to give the staff one’s ideas of inanagement. The jiresent managers are for the 
most piud practical men rather than business men, though both are emjiloyeii. In 
these great consolidations of capital practical men are likely to lie chosen to rule the 
maniiracturing part of a business. ' 

Detailed rejiorts are received every month of the cost of operation in every dejiart- 
ment and the cost of every article inamifactiired. 'riiis was the mcthoil of the Car¬ 
negie Company, and it is the method of the new com))any. Careful coiiijiarative 
statements are made, and the results in one department are compared with those in 
another, and the managers have opportunities to make such explanations as are 
necessary. 

Mr. Schwab thinks that there wilt lie an economy, in that there will be a great 
specialization of plants, and that exjKmditiire will Ixs jait inbi improvements and 
additions to 2 or 3 plants—for instance, for making rails—instead of inbi building a 
larger number of soiiarate plants. 

Mr. Schwab is not prejiareil to say whether any of the less economical plants will 
he closed for purposes ot eixinoniy. At present all the works are running full. 

Mr. Schwab has not discovered any (lisadvantagcs from consolidation. (4.50-4,52. 
4.56,463.) ' ’ 

Mr. Kino thinks that the chief sources of saving by a combination of iron and 
steel establishments are in shipping the material from the mill nearest the market 
and in dispensing with many high-priceil officers and siqierintendeiits and con¬ 
solidating the clerical force. He lielieves tliat a separate concern like his own has a 
certain amount of advantage in being under thy control of men who laigely own it, 
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and have a more direct personal intercBt in it tiian any salaried officer of a great cor¬ 
poration coaid have. (604.) 

8. Ptmiinlity of competUion. —Mr. Kmo says that a mill making 2,000 or 2,600 tons 
a day can manufacture as cheaply as one making 6,000 tons a day. An iron works 
of this capacity and of the best construction would require a capital of $20,000,000 or 
$30,000,000. His own company steadily progressed after the formation of the several 
companies which have now united in the United States Steel Corporation, and Mr. 
King is confident that it can still progress in the presence of ttic greater combination. 
The great difliculty for a new competitor would ho to get tlie raw material. One 
must have his own mines of ore, as well as a mill equipj)ed witli modern machinery, 
in order to compete with the United States Stad Corporation. That company has 
some advantages that no competitor would Ih) likely to have, as in the ownership of 
its own railroads. The profit of those roads could Ire counted either as railroad profit 
or as profit in the manufacture of steel. (504-506.) 

Mr. Hopkins says that the Birmingham district can make iron cheaper than any 
other place in the world, and he does think it possilde that its iron business could ire 
crushed out by competition. The Tennes.seo Coal and iron Comjrany are making 
very fine steel and exporting it. Before they went into the business they shipped 
thousands of tons of high-class iron to I’ittstrurg. If steel i-an be itiaile in Pittsburg 
out of Southern iron, it can he made in the South. (511, 514.) 

Mr. Taylkk says that there are several strong concerns, indeiiendent of the United 
States Steel Corjroration, which are atile and will he able to do everything that is 
necessary for the production of finished prislucts in iron and steel. {(i03.) 

Mr. Waterbchv is jrresident of a steel company with a capital of $750,000. It is 
situated on Long Island. Its raw material is sirap instead of ore. It buys all sorts 
of scrap in New' York and turns out billets and rods. Mr. Waterbury does not see 
how the United States Steel Corporation can interfere with it. It lias a local market, 
and the raw material is locally proiluced. If the big company should reduce jirices 
locally, the little company would have to seek a market farther off. If the big com¬ 
pany should reduce prices all over the country, the question would lie whether it 
could lose $10,000,000 a year longer than tiie little compauv could lose $100,000 a 
year. (137.) 

9. p'lirther mnlnmitions. —Mr. Hopkins says that the United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion has no furnaces or plants of any kind south of the Ohio River, so far as he knows. 
If the United States Steei Cor])oration should alisorb his company and the Tennee.see 
Coal and Iron Comiiany, and should put in new and improved inachincry and larger 
and stronger furnaces, and conduct the business afP-r the fashion of Jlr. Carnegie 
(which is much better Ixaiause of his great wealth than anything the Southern manu¬ 
facturers have been aide to do), the output would he increased, more latior would be 
enqiloyed, and the South would be lieiielited. If they clo.s(*d up the furnaces it 
would not bo a benefit. But he believes ttiiit if they were to put money into the 
South it would be Pi build iqi and not to tear down. (511,513,514.) 

Mr. SenwAH does not think it jiossible to form a world combination in the iron 
and steel industry. (465.) 

B. The Iron and steel Induslr)- ftcncrally.—1. New um fur iron and 
Bled.— Mr. Butlkk, a joblier of iron and steel, says that, speaking of his particular 
branch of the business, heavy plates, more plates are used in building cars to-day than 
would be represented by the entire production of steel plates 10 years ago. (496.) 

2. fkmdiono/t/ie middk'imm. —Mr. BiiTi,Eit does not think that the middleman or 
jobber can be eliminated from the iron trade. He is a buffer between tlie manutac- 
turcr and the consumer, lie suiiplies the unexiiected and the occasional want, lie 
is the hanker; he enables the manufaiduivr to ojierate when tliere is a sudden cessa¬ 
tion of orders, and he enables the consumer to have his wants supplietl regularly. 
He is the fly wheel of the business. Y’et in another connection, and considering m 
middlemen all who stand between the primary producer and the ultimate consumer, 
Mr. Butler attributes to the speculative purchases of middlemen the excessive fluc¬ 
tuations of iron and steel prices. (487, 488, 495.) 

3. Ailmnlages of/arffe-scaleproduction. —Mr. Hopkins says that an important ailvan- 
tage of production on a large stale is this; If a company has 6 or 7 furnaces, it can 
pay a man, say, $6,000 a year to superintend them, and at the same time have foun- 
drymen to look after the details of each. If there were only one furnace, it would 
have to be inanagcil by a cheaper man. (509.) 

4. Jron mmatfacture m the Mr. Hopkins, president of the Sloss-Sheffield 

Iron Md Steel Company, Birmingham, Ala., says that there are about 10 makers of pig 
iron' in Alabama. His company compePis not only with them, hut also with the 
iron makers of Ohio and Pennsylvania. When it was thought that Ijike Superior 
ore was to be $5 a ton, his comiiany was able to ship pig iron very freely into Ohio and 
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Pennsylvania. He thinks that it was a surpileo to cverylwdy when the United States 
Steel Corporation consented to a price of $4.25 a ton. That txwinitted the independ¬ 
ent furnaces in the valleys to make iron cheaper, and Mr. Hopkins’s company, 
while not exactly shut ont of that region, can ship to the West at a better price. 
There is a difference of al)out $.3 a ton in market value between Southern pig iron 
and that of the Mahoning and the Slicnango valleys. (511,513,516.) 

Mr. Hopkins presents a table showing the production of pig inm in Alabama in •• 
each year from 1896 to 1900. There was a gradual jncrcase from 922,000 tons to 
1,166,000 tons. (.508.1 

Mr. Hopkins says that it woidd not lake many new industries in the South to use 
up the pig iron that is now ))roduccd there. The new steel mill of the Tennessee 
(Sal and Iron Company will take 700 tons of the 1,000 tons a day that it produces. 
There is a very successful stove concern atSheilield, Ala., and similar industries are 
going up ail through the Soutli. (511.) * 

6. I’rices. — u. Fhiclwilioiis. —Mr. Biti.er calls attention to the extreme fluctuations 
to which the iron and steel market is subject. For instance, steel bars have sold in 
Chicago at the following prices per ton of 2,000 pounds; In 1898, minimum $19; in 
1899, maximum $45; in 1900, minimum $22; in 1901, uji to May 16, maximum $33. 

During these great fluctuations Mr. Uiitler doubts whether the actual consumption 
inercast'd or diminished moi-e than 15 iiercent. It was the speculative buying of 
the middlemen which caused the increan; of demand upon the manufacturers and 
the consequent increase of price. Mr. liutler includes among the middlemen, in this 
connection, all who stand ladween the prmluccr of .sf(>el and the ultimate jmrehaser 
of the finished proiluet. He includes, thcnifore, the country storekeeiier and the 
country blacksmith as well as the great manufacturer and the great joblau-. As soon 
as there is thought to be a prospect of good times and a probability of an advance, 
every one of these buyers, small or great, rushes in toanticqiate the advance. If the 
blacksmith norm.ally carries 1 ton of iron he buys 2 tons, ami the same jirocess gews 
on all along the line. When uncertainty and doubt come everyone buys from hand 
to mouth. Thedeniand ujxm the jirodiicers of raw material falls off sharply. 1 luring 
the rash they have laien unable to fill their orders. Now they are unable to run 
their mills. But the great variation in thedeniand is almost entindy speculative. 
Consumption goesou nearly at the same rate, lairge consumers are affected by these 
variations of price, but the small consumer pays the same for shoeing his horses, or 
repairing his farm nuudiinerv, whether steel billets at rittsbuig arc high or low. 
(487-489, 496.) 

Mr. Kino says that during the last 5 or 6 years prices have generally la'en extremely 
low, and in many years have been quite unprolitable. A boom occurred early in 
1899, following the long depression. Prices for bar steel wetit up to 21 cents a 
pound. As an inevitable result, the reaction came in the spring of ISIOO, and prices 
went below 1 cent. During the period of depression the business was .scarcidy profit¬ 
able. Prices are probably $5 or $6 a ton higher now than in 1897 orl898. Itwonld 
require an average of 8 or 10 years to bring the manufacturer’s profit to a point where 
he could live. (501.) 

b. fitntclural Hied jyrictn. —Mr. Ki.n'G names 6 princifial manufacturers of structural 
steel. There are several others making some sizes, but no other that makes a full 
line. Though there was a great scartfity of structural material a year or two ago, 
because of the strong demand, the price 'di<l not go as high as the price of competi¬ 
tive material; that is, material that everyone makt-s, like bars. It is true that some 
manufacturers asked a higher jirice for very prompt sliipments. If one goes ba<;k 12 
or 15 jrears, the price was considerably higher than that of ordinary competitive 
material; but the cost is greater. There is no difference of price between building 
structural steel and bridge structural steel. (502.) 

c. AmeemeulH. —Mr. Ki.vo says that as far back as his recollcctiftn goes manufac¬ 
turers nave at different times had more or less consultation regarding prices. There 
have been gentlemen’s agreements, but nothing that he would call pools. The rail 
business should perhaps lie excepted. In it there have been agreements restricting 
each manufacturer to a certain jier centre of the output. Outside of rails there has 
been no such allotment, nor any limitation of output or division of territory. There 
have been siiimle agreements to maintain prices. They have not been enforcwil by 
an^ forfeit. Tliey do not last unless the market conditions are in their favor. If 
prices are advancing they stand; if prices fall, they go to pieces. (501,502.) 

Mr. Botleii states that trade agreements or combinations in iron and steel have 
always been connected with upward movements of value, but he does not consider 
that they are jiroperly the cause of such movements. They are rather tlie fonnal 
and public announcement of an advance which arises from the conditions of the 
market. Those who have entered into such agreements have had in view very mod¬ 
erate and reasonable profits. But manufactureii and other buyers, scenting higher 
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pri«» in these combinations, liave increased tiieir jmndiases in a speculative way, 
and thereby have caused the advance wliich they liavc iinticipafed. The abnormal 
demand creates a supposition that the stocks of the country are exhaustwl. Prices 
advance in spite of tne effortsof the prodiuiers. Increased coinpetition follows, over¬ 
production results, profits disappear, and the combination goes to pierss. Then, 
nnder stress of low prices, new economies in manufacture are introcfuced and new 
forms of consumption are develope<i. Prices again advancT, and new trade agree¬ 
ments are entered into. Up and down prices go, and ever will go; but after every 
upward wave there luis followed a lower level; lower, Mr. Butler thinks, than if 
there had been no combination. The combination calls public attention to an 
increa.se of profits which is presumably great, and the riwulting (saupetition .and the 
ultimate fall of prices arc greater than they would have lieen without the combina¬ 
tion. (488.) 

d. Effect of comhiniitimi. —Mr. King, vice-chairman of .fones & Tatughlin, thinks 
that the chicif effect of the formation of thcc United States Steel Corporation on prices 
will lie to prevent the grc'at and harmful rises and falls in thcc market, lie laclieves 
that the average prices of iron during t he next 10 years will mit greatly differ from 
tile average of tne last 10 years, but that there will not be as many fluctuations. 
(505.) 

Mr. Schwab states that since the formation of the United States Steel Coriioration 
prices have remaini^d the same, and he thinks the tendemey will Ik! to .somewhat 
lower prices, lie does not think that prices will be raiseil unlc’ss conditions of cost 
make it necessary. Thesac great ccoinpanies are interested in sec-iug their works run¬ 
ning full, and they try to keep jiriites on a basis wliicli w ill keep them running full. 
If jirices go too high, iconsiiniption drops off. Since the organization of the several 
laige companies which are. now consoliciatc'd in the Unitcsl States Steel Corporation 
prices have been both vewy low and very high. This has lieen the result of suicpiy 
ami deniancl. The tendency of the oiganizations, Mr. Schwab thinks, is to kee)> 
prices moderate. While he seems to admit that the chief la'iiefit of the savings of 
consolidation goes to the stockholders, he liclieves that there is likely to lie an 
advantage to the eonsiimer in the long run. (458, 454.) 

Mr. Schwab does not think that the control of tin or 75 per cent of the steel indus¬ 
try will enable the United States Steel Cor[«)ratioii to dictate prices. X man owning 
81) cir 40 ])er emit can usually collect alwHt him enough m'ople who think as he dcMa 
to deferniine a isdicy; therefore 70 jeer cent can not absolutely fix a policy. In times 
of great cfepreicsioii the comiiany will be unable to fix iirices with a control of any¬ 
thing like 70 per cent. It is when the* diuiiand is such that everybody can run full 
that better prices can be got, and that would hapiKui if there were no consolidation, 
(455, 465.) 

e. CimijKiUion ii mfficinit reijuMor. —Mr. IIoi’KINS thinks that competition will pre¬ 
vent any iin&ir profits in the iron and steel hiLsiiiess. (513.) 

/. EDcH ofhiyh pricen. —Mr. Hopkins says that what conslitiites a fair profitdejiends 
iiisiii the supply and demand. Mr. Hopkins liclieves that high prices for iron prod¬ 
ucts are ad vant^moiis to the public. If you ask a man who is complaining about 
combines and triista and the high price of steel rails, you will proliably find that 
the high price of steel rails does not injure him; and everybody in the country is 
more prosjierous when rails are $2() than when they are $14 or $16. (513.) 

6. Freiijlit rttleii. —ii. Dixcrhmnaliom, —Mr. .Sciiw.iB asserts that neither the Carnegie 
Company nor any of the constituent companies of the United .States Steel Coriwration 
has any sixicial contriu'ts with the railroads, or p,ays lower freight rates than all com¬ 
petitors pay. The present condition of railroml affairs is, fortiinatelv, one of unifonn 
charges. (470.) 

Mr. Hopkins says that his comiiany pays the published tariff rates, and he does 
not know of any freight discriminations at I (le present t ime. 11 is eom])aiiy sometimes 
feels that if it ships a goixl ileal of iron over a road, the roiul ought to avor it with 
reference to a coal contract, or the like; but there is no understanding about such 
things. (515,516.) 

i. \'ariat,hn. —Mr. Hopkins says that when pig iron has lieen very high the rail¬ 
roads have advanced the rates from Birmingham, Ala., ,50 cents a ton to Slobile and 
oil <*nt8 a ton to the Ohio Kiver. The rate to the Ohio River has ranged from $1.76 
to $2.75. At the time of Mr. Hopkins’s testimony it was $2.25. If iron is high and 
the country is prosperous, the railroad will, very properly, get a little more money. 
(516.) 

the South.—Mr. Hopkins is not inclinetl to complain of the rates to the 
Northeast, though he can not now sell iron in that region. If he had a furnace in 
B ’ •> expect to get a lower rate than that from Birmingham. (516.) 

a. Rail and waler, —Mr. Hopkins says that all his shipments to seaboard points 
are made by rail and water. They could not be miuie otherwise. From Savannah 
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and all coast points the rate would be f!1.75 to New York, and f3.85 from Florence, 
Ala., as ^inst $5.54 by rail. (616.) 

7. TUny.— a. Iron anil steel. —Mr. Schwab says that on lines of steel in which labor 
does not form an irajxjrtant part of the cost we have reached a point where we do 
not need the tariff. The tariff could bo taken off rails, for instance, without hurting 
the United States Steel Corporation, ex(«pt as to the trade on the Pacific coast, where 
rails can be carried as Imllast from England, while the cost of shipping them over¬ 
land from the Eastern United States is far higher. Snt if the tariff were removed 
from more highly finished products like tin plate, into which labor enters more 
largely, either the tnulo would be lost or wages would have to be cut down. This 
applies to the wages of both skilleil and unskilled labor, but especially to those of 
the skilled. We are exporting billets and rails and things of that sort, but not tin 
plate. (456.) » 

Mr. Schwab docs not, however, wish to see the tariff revised. He thinks it unwise 
to disturb the matter. On goods which are of a high cla.ss and on which much money 
is expended ftir labor we ought to have a tariff to protect the labor. It is often for¬ 
gotten that while there may apjiear to be only 50 cents worth of labor in $5 worth of 
steel, everything that goes into the finished product has had latior exjiended on it 
at some time, and labor is the one really important item of cost, aside from whatever 
value is set mxin the raw materials in the ground. He does not see that the repeal 
of all duties on steel products would do anyone any good. It would not hurt any¬ 
body in those lines where we do not necsl a tariff, and in those lines where we do the 
only people it would Imrt would he the working people. (466.) 

Mr. IloPKi.Ns, presidentof the Sloss-.Shefiield Iron and Steel Company, of Birming- 
liam, Ala., would not complain if the tariff were taken off iron. If there were no 
tariff, it would coat $2 a ton at least to get iidii from Middlelmro, in England. It is 
true that to the seaboai-d iron could |>robal)ly be sent more cheajily than from Bir¬ 
mingham. While Mr. IIo|)kina would not complain at the removal of the tariff on 
his own jiroduct, he docs not think the tariff ought to Ixs disturlied or even discussed. 
“If you discuss it on one article, you will discuss it on others right along the line. 
It is largely sentimental, and I Ihink tariff agitation would be very harmful.” (516.) 

Mr. Butleb, a jobber in iron and steel, dealing esixicdally in boilerplates, bar iron, 
and heavy sheets, is under the impreasion tiiat we have reached a point where the 
tariff ceases to Iss of any serviiH; to us. Iron and steel can not lie produced in Eurojic 
nearly as cheaply as here. We have been free cx]K)rters during the last 2 or 3 years. 
Mr. Butler’s own firm has shipiicd .steel tanks to the South African mines in compe¬ 
tition with Enroja'an producers. American competition is very easy on engines, 
machinery, and all things of that kind. In certain forms of sheet steel, however, in 
the lighter weights, involving a great deal of hand labor, pricesare higher here than 
in England. (463,464.) 

b. Ore null sirup steel. —Mr. Kino says that im]K)rtC(l iron ores are iiseil to some 
extent near the seacoast. They come principally from Cuba; some from Spain. He 
believes no scrap sUsjl is imported at jiresent. if the tariff of $4 a ton W'ero removed, 
scrap might lie useii to a greater extent in the Eastern section of the country, but the 
railroad freight would prevent the use of it in the Pittsburg region in any case. The 
tariff on ore, 40 cents a ton, is so small that the removal of it would not be likely to 
reduce the price of laike Superior ore nor to enable Eastern manufacturers to ship 
into the West. He does not think the change would have much effect upon the 
general situation in the United States. At the same time he does not think the 
import duty should be repealed or even reduced, Iiecause, while it seems largely a 
dead letter at the present time, “the time will come when it will be just as necessary 
asithaslieen in the past tojirotect the American manufacturer and the worker.” 
To the suggestion that the New England machinery makers would be better oft if 
they could buy steel from esteblishmeuts close at hand, he replies that they have 
thriven abundantly in the past, and he thinks they will continue to thrive uncicr the 
same conditions. If they have to [lay freight on their bar steel, they usually sell 
their manufactured jiroduet right at home. If they ship some machines to the South, 
where the outgoing freight is a factor, “they manage to sell them.” Jones & Laugh- 
lin ship a quarter of their product to the east of Pittsbnig. They would feel that 
they were in very bad shaiie if that quarter of their business was cut off. The great¬ 
est good to the greatest number ought to be the basis of tariff legislation. (469,506, 
607!) 

' Mr. Schwab docs not think that his business would be injured if all iron ore were 
admitted free of duty. Indeed, ores are practically free now; that is, any manufac¬ 
turer of steel will probably export enough finished steel to get a rebate of the duty on 
his imported ores. Free ore might have some effect upon the mines in the Eastern 
district, as in New York, but the great bulk of the supply must come from tlio Nortt- 
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west in any ease, and would not 1)0 affected. The Marylan<l Steel Company, Ikuiik 
on the coaat, would undoubtedly Ix) affected favorably by free ore, but Mr. Schwab 
still maintains that in practical effect ore is now free. 

He siiys miKih the same as to tlie duty on scrap iron. His company lias iin|)orted 
some scrap from Caninia, but has shipped enoiif;!! steel out to get a rebate on it. 
The quantity is so trifling in any case as scarcely to affect the general situation. 
(457, 46S, 4«6.) 

c. Pusnihiliiii of Died manufacture in New KngUitul.—yir. Kino does not think it 
likely that steel works could lie successfully set up on tlie New Knglaml coast, oven 
if the duties on iron ore, scrap iron, and steel were removal. The ores of Nova Scotia 
are not suited for making Bessemer steel, tliough open-hcartli steel might, to a (tertain 
(extent, be made. However, lie does not think tliat the Nova Scotia coal, or any 
foreign coal, could bo used, because it contains too mucli phosphorus and sulphur. 
(506.) 

Mr. SciiwAii thinks it possible, though liardly likely, that tlie tariff on scrap iron 
may do some local injury on the Atlantic coast, by preventing the starting up of 
some manufacturing industries there. (458.) 

8. lixim-t Imdc.-fi. Jirpecled bicrcfw.—Mr. Schwab thinks that the export business 
in steel will be greater hereafter than it lias been, because some of ttie smaller com- 
jiaiiies which are now in the United States Steel Corporation hail not Imm organized 
to condui't an export business. It would not have paid them, because the iieriientage 
wliich fliey would liave exportal would liave been so small. Now, through aconsoli- 
dalion of foreign agencies, tliey will be able to export. The Carmgie Comiiany has 
e.xporhzl 70 jier cent of all the steel exjiorted from the United States. (4.55, 465.) 

fi. Krport and dnnmlic prices.—.Mr. Schwab declares tliat it is true that exiiorts are 
niaile at iiiucli lower prices than ilomestic sales. The reason is that tlieso export 
sales are made in onler to keep the works running full and steaiiy. When manufac¬ 
turers have as much as they can do at lioiiie they do not care to sell at low prices; 
but when business is slack they take orders, even at a loss, in order to keep running. 
It is very difficult to start an export business, and when it is once started one does 
not want to let it slip. Bo, even in iirosperoiis times, some export linsiness may be 
done at low prices merely to keep in the market. Again, a contract may lie made 
when there is a prosjHict of poor business which may have to lie filled wlien busi- 
iiess is better. For instance, wlien the demand for steel fell off in the spring of IIHK), 
and American manufacturers thought that a protracted ])eriod of dull business was 
coming, Mr. Scliwab contracted to ship a great deal of steel abroad; and when a 
great lioine demand immediately aro.se it w.as alnio.st imiioasible to ship it. That 
was one of tlie risks tiiat a Imsines- man has to take to insure ids works running full. 
He had rather be sure of running his works full at a known loss than not to run them 
at all. 


Mr. Schwal) considers tlie working people the chief lieneficiaries of all measures 
taken to increase export business. The sellers of supplies will generally make s|)e- 
cially favorable prices for goods to lie used in the ex])ort trade; the railroads will 
<arry export goods cheainsr; but the working iwople get the same on export pnxf- 
ucts^ on those for the donieatic market. Wliile the export business is profitable 
for this country by reason of its raw material and its superior fatalities for manufac¬ 
ture, Mr. Schwab seems to doubt whether it would be jKissible to maintain existing 
wages if all busineas were done at export rates. 

Mr. Schwab asserts that the making of es])ecially low prices for export trade is a 
general practice, not only in America but in Kiirope. American steel has, to lie sure, 
in tunes of extreme depression, been sold as low in tiie American market as it has 
been sold in tlie foreign markets; but it was sold without profit. When business is 
condition exiKirt prices are alwavs somewbat lower than home prices. 

(454, 455.) 

Mr. Schwab states that when steel rails were If26 and J28 a ton at home the export 
pnee was about f23. Export prices are not uniform; they vary with the conineti- 
tion. (464.) 

Mr. Butlek, a jobber in iron and steel, says that his house docs some export busi¬ 
ness, and it has made distinct efforts during the last 2 or 3 years to get siiecial prices 
‘‘’.'l.cjl’oi't business, but lias not succeeded. At the same time it is in accordance 
with the general principles of business to give lower prices for foreign trade. In 
ins connwtion any trade is foreign which is outside of the normal territory of the 
^'iier. Chicago merchants, for instance, sell cheaper in Omaha than in Peoria, 
wiauw they have to meet there the competition of St. Louis and St Paul. Prob- 
iVion ; sell cheaper in Denver than in Omalia, and cheaper in San Francisco 

H a Chicago merchant wants to get business in Portland, two 

einous are open to him. He may send a salesman there at very great expense or 
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ho may give a rodnction in jirices to the dealers there. Either way the expense 
comes ont of the profits. (493.) 

Mr. Hoskins, president of the Sloss-Sheflield Iron and Steel Company, says tliat 
his company has been getting about the same prices on its exportsliipments as on its 
domestic sales. He does not think, liowever, that this will be the liest policy for the 
future. Kather than shut down any American mills, it would be well to let the 
English and the Gennans have the iron at a low price. “ If 1 had a surplus of iron I 
would sell it at a fair profit. 1 would not sell it at a price that did not net me a fair 
profit." (512,513.) 

Mr. Kino, viixi-chairman of .Tones & Langhlin, says that his firm din's no export¬ 
ing of any (jonsiderable amount. 8ucli exports as it has made have generally con¬ 
sisted of some specialties in the more highly finished state, like cold-rolled shattings. 
It generally sells delivereil at the foreign port. The prices have been, during the 
last year or two, perhaps a dollar or two a ton below the domestic price; and most of 
that is made up by Ihe greater cost of delivering to the foreign market. If one sella 
abroad he nuist iiiei't tlie foreign price; and it is better, it flie manufacturer has a 
surplus that can not lie sold in tliia country, to sell it abroiul, even a little cheaiier, 
and save the loss that would result from liiniting the output. (502.) 

c. K.rjioH freight ruler. —Mr. 1 Iocki.ns, )iresident of the Sloss-Sheflield Iron and Steel 
Company, says that his company at ISirininghain, Ala., ships abroad by way of 
Mobile, New Orleans, and the Atlantic iiorta. The railroad rates on exiiort sliip- 
ineiits at the time of his testimony were ^>1 a ton to Pensacola and Mobile, $1.40 to 
New Orleans, and $1.25 to the South Atlantic ports. Ibider ordinary conditions it 
has been possible to get a through export rale from liirminghani, Ala., to Liverpool, 
of $3 to $3.25, and to the principal iiorts on the continent of Enroiie, of $3.25 to $3.75. 
(512.) 

Mr. Ki.xn .says that, generally speaking, the ocean freight on steel to English jiorts 
is U to 2 times the rail freight from Pittsburg to the seaboard. (502.) 

if. Jicjiorlr from Alntmiiii. — Mr. Hopkins, president of the Slo.s.s-SheHipld Iron and 
Steel Comiiany, presents a table giving the totid ex))ort business of bis company. It 
began in 1894 with 100 tons. It rose to 57,000 tons in 1898, and was 27,000 tons in 1899 
and 40,000 tons in 1900. Mr. Ilojikins explains the large exports of 1,898 by saying 
that it was just at" the lieginning of the awakeni'd ileinami all over the world, and 
his coinjiany was making iron cheaply, because labor had not received any advance. 
Though prices were not as liigh as now, there was hardly any market in this coun¬ 
try, and the company sbippeil abroad. The total exports from the Birmingham dis¬ 
trict in 1899 were lti7,0(X) tons of pig iron and 12,0tX) tons of ])i|K'. There had been 
very few export siiipments in 1901 n]> to the time of Mr. llopkins’s testimonv. 
May 18. (512.) 

C. Labor in llic indliatr}'.—1. IVugr.r.—a. Jiuter ami rhauger. —Mr. 

Schwab, formerly iiresident of the (larnegie Comiiany, says that tlie average wage 
received by the employees of the Carnegie Company since !,892 has been greater in 
each year, even during the depression of 1893 and 1894, than it was in any year txdore 
1892. The highest wages arc not so high as tliey were. Before 1892 Mr. Schwab has 
known individual men to draw wages exceeding $109 a day. Mr. Schwab does not 
know what the present inaximiiin is, but it is not nearly half that. The average 
wage, however, earned by every man and Ijoy employedat the whole works (and there 
are a great many hoys and a great many foreign laborers), excluding salariml 
men, and reckoning every man and boy for every working day, whether he workeil 
or not, was during 1900 nearly $4 for every <lay in the year. The lowest wage paid 
to men is $l..50. That is for common laborers, largely unable to sixiak English and 
unable to take any position ref|uiring anything but the commonest manual work. 
The priiportion of men w ho gt>t as low wages as this is not very lanje. (460,462.) 

Mr. Kino, vice-chairman of Jones A biughlin, says that wai^ in his company’s 
mill decreased during the bard times of 1893 to 1895 and have risen since. They are 
now considerably higher than in 1891 or 1892, iiixin the average, though he can not 
give detailed figures. The highest rate now iiaid is $20.50 a day; the lowest $1.35 a 
day. In the old day.s, when the mill was under the Ainalgamatol Association, some 
few men made as high as $30 or $40 a day. The head rollers hinsl their own crews 
and paid them out of their own wages, but they hiul a handsome residue left for 
themselves. .Tones A l.iaughlin have abolished this system of crews. The intiwluc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery has diminished the jiay of a few skillixl men, but has 
distributed the wages more evenly. (503, 504.) 

b. Slidwgrcale. —Mr. ScinvAii has no objection to a sliding scale. Wages at the 
rail mills at Braddock, which are nonunion, are now regulated by one. A minimum 
is fixed, below which wages shall not go down, so that the workingmen may not 
suffer liecause of too keen competition on the* part of the company. 'There is no 
maximum. (461.) 
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2. Labor ormnizaikm. — a. Uecoffnitimi and dispulfu. —Mr. Schwab, formerly presi¬ 
dent of the CarneKio Steel Company, says that that coTnpany had latwr organi- 
/.ations in its steel works up to 1892, hut has ha<l none since, ffe do<'S not know 
what part of the workinmiien were in the oiTiianisation, hut he thinks not over 20 
jier cent The effect of the organization was to fix unjustly high wages for a small 
minority. The association fixeil a rate for rolling, in a given district, at a certain 
rate per ton, liased on the average output of a mill. The mills of the Carnegie Com- 
liany maifo !l or 4 times the average output, and, in consequence, the men who 
worked there made 3 or 4 times what it was intended they should make. They had 
to 1)0 i)aid that rate [ler ton in order that the men employed in a poorer mill might 
make a fair wage. Sir. Schwah has known individual men to draw wages exceed¬ 
ing $100 a day. VVhen this injustice was put an end to, the whole amount paid out 
in wages was ilistrihuted more tsjuitahly, so that, though the highest wages have 
tx.‘en reduced much more than half, the average wages of all the workmen tiave 
laicn higher than they ever were laifore 1892. (400,402.) 

Mr. Schwah ileclares that the trouhles that he has seen with labor organizations 
have never related primarily to wages. They have relahsl to (he management and 
oi)eration of the works. At the llomesteail Steel Works the lalmr associations under¬ 
took at one time to select their own foremen and to sehs-t the men who should suc¬ 
ceed them in case of a vacancy. He does not think that any commercial husincss 
can grow and [)rosper under such conditions. (461.) 

Mr. Kino, vice-chairman of Jones & laughlin, says that his company dealt with 
the .limalganiated Association of Iron and iSteel Workers up to about 3 years ago, but 
has not done so since, ft had a disagreement with the association over wagc.s. It 
does not ask its men whether they are union men or not, and Mr. King can not say 
whether any of its employees belong to the Amalgamated Association. (503, .504.) 

Mr. IIocKiss, pre.sident of the Slo.s.s-SheHielil Iron and Steel Com|iany, of llir- 
mingham, Ala., says that this company deals n-gularly with committees of the men 
and lecognizps the union, hut employs nonunion men'also. It makes no distinction 
hetwi'cn union and nonunion men. (508.) 

Ii. Lmiing cffi-d.—ilv. yniw.ui say.s: 

If I were 11 workinis'miin -ns I was -if I arts a ivorkiiiKnian now in one of tlie.se mill.s, csnccially if 
nianaftcil under tile Iiroiid jaiiicy unitor wliioli I iHipe Oie stool inanlifHetnre i.s ailintnistercd, I would 
not want to ladong ton labor outnnization. It lints all men, no manor wliat tlieir abilitv, tn thcaaini! 
olii-ssof work, on o.xaotly tlio saitio level. If I wore a bolter workuinn—qnioker, sraafter—than ttin 
other inoii I would want to reap the lanielir. I would not want to bo put in the same class with Itiu 
piHiror iiiiin, whicli tlioy must do. If wo havo.'iflnnion omployod at tlicsanii! class of labor, the wages 
paid will be the sumo—must Ito tlio sumo paid to (lie same cliis.s. The level Is that of the laioresl niitn 
In lliat de[iartitietit. Asa workingman I w'oiild not advance, and I would not lie able to show stue- 
rior ability over any other if 1 were in an orgimiziilion. That is my own personal view. (Itil, ■Hid.) 

c. Liiditalioii of oiilimt. —Mr. Schwah mys that, in his judgment, one of the two 
chief reasons why Knglanil can not compete with .America is in the unreasonable 
rules adopted liythc English labor unions. (lompari.son has .shown that tlie same 
machines inoduce only about one-third as much in England as in America. This is 
due to the rules of the union. Withoiitailding much to the wages of the men it adds 
to the cost of iiroihiction, hecan.se the capital in the plant is producing only one-third 
of what it ought to produce. (460.) 

Mr. Un ri.uu, whose linn has exported some steel tanka to the South African mines, 
says that they were able to get (hat business, tirat, because the price of raw material 
in this country was favoralilc as conqiared with the price in England, hut more 
largely heiauae the methods of handling material in American ahops are much lietter 
than ill English shops. Me attrihuh-s the ilifference to the control of labor organi- 
xations then'. Their policies, he says, make .American competition very easy on 
engines, machinery, and things of that kind. (494.) 

3. Woman labor.— Mr. Schwah, pri'sident of the United States Steel Corporation, 
states that women are^ employed to do some of the lighter work in the nail factories 
and in some of the tin-plate factories. He has never favored the employment of 
women. None were employed by the Carnegie Company. He can not say what 
will ho done in the future. (469.) 

4. Acei4ent».— Mr. Schwab says that the iiercentage of accidents is much smaller 
in large steel works than in small ones. (443. ) 

XII.—AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMFANY. 

A. Orffanlxatlon and capitalization.— Mr. Chapman says that the first 
move m the oi^ninition of the American Smelting and Kelining Company was to 
jmico options upon the various plants and businesses which it was desired to consolU 
date at the lowest price the owners were willing to take. The vendors were given the 
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right to mibscribe for snch proportion of the proposed capitalisation of the new com¬ 
pany as they might desire upon the same basis as cash subscribers; that is, par of 
subscription in prefcrre<l stock and a iwnus of 70 jier cent in common stock. The 
options were then taken over by the bankers who were linancing the operation. A 
syndicate was formed for the raising of the capital required to purchase the proji- 
erties, or such profiortion of the properties as it might be necessary to purchase m 
excess of the amount taken by the vendors of the properties. The syndicate was 
organized under a sub«(Tiption agreement. When tire subscriptions were paid the 
amount was deixrsited in the trust company. A contract was made by the new cor¬ 
poration with an individual designated by the syndicate managers for the transference 
to the new' corporation of all the property rights and franchises of the comiianies 
whose projtertios were taken over, and for placing in the treasury of the new com¬ 
pany Ml agreed amount of cash to lie useil as working capital. Expert accountants 
were employed to examine the books and accounts of xlic vendor companies to deter¬ 
mine the imsonableness of the prices paid for the properties, and attorneys were 
employed to pxamine the titles and to prepare the proper deeds and conveyances. 
The vendors rei cived checks for the entire amount of their purchase money, and 
immciliatcly handed back to the syndicate managers checks for whatever amounts 
they had subscrilsid for upon the same liasis as other subscribers. The syndiiate 
subscritiers and the vendors received for each $1,000 of suliscription 10 shares of pre¬ 
ferred stock and 7 shares of common stek. (O.S, 04.) 

Thirtv per cent of the common stock was given to those who htul been instni- 
mental in bringing be companies together or in liguring out the proper basis for the 
purchase of the projierties, etc. This amount covercil all of the exjienses of oiT^n- 
ization and all of the pay of the different parties comemed in effecting the organiza¬ 
tion. (94, 95.) 

The authorized capital is $:42,.500,000 of preferred stfX'k, carrying a 7 per cent 
cumulative dividend, and $.32,500,000 of common stock. Upon the organization of 
the company $27,400,000 of preferrcd slock was issued. This amount represented 
the tangible assets of the properties token over. A like amount of common stock 
was issued. The common .stock rcjiresented what might lie called the “goml will” 
of the constituent comjianies. A great many patents were owned by the various 
vendor companieiv and constituted valuable as.scts. Many of the companies bad 
special methods of treating ores. These, hxi, were valuable. It is iinjiossible to say 
whether $27,400,000 in cash would have ]mrcliased the properties token over. Some 
of the vendors imdoiibtcilly took into consideration the fact that they would have 
an opportunity to sutiseribe for the stock of the new company on the same basis as 
cash .subscribers. (94,95,96.) 

Mr. Chapman says that the method of organization employeil in the case of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company is the usual method, and is the one which 
has been followed in practically all the combinations with which be has Ix-en con¬ 
nected. There have been some coinhinatioiis effected where thepiircbasingcomiiany 
took over the capital stock in the vendor comiianies and undertook to make a eomhina- 
tion in that way, but the plan followed in the case of the Amcriian Smelting and 
Refining Company is the later and the better way. (95.) 

B. Barnlngs,— Mr. Ch apman states that the net earnings of the company, accord¬ 
ing to the report of the president for tlip year ending October 31, 1900, exceeded 
$4,.500,000. Dividends at the rate of 7 jier cent have been paid on the preferred 
stock, the total amount paid lieing a little over $2,000,000. No dividends have Wn 
paid on common stock. (99.) 

C. Rcaaona for combination. —Mr. CnAPMAx says that the company was 
formed because evils had grown out of comiietitlon and because of the anticiiiation 
of economies which could be effected in transportation charges tllrough combina¬ 
tion. (93, 98.) 

D. Economics effected—ftrclght. —Mr. CtlAPMAlf says that the smelters of 
various States would buy ores at distant fwinto and have them shipped long distances. 
Through combination or the various interests it was arranged so that Montana smelters 
would purchase the ores of Montana, and that no ore would lie shipped from Montana 
to other points, and that Utah and Colorado smelters would follow the same course. 
It was estimated that the saving in transjiortation charges would be over $5,000,000 
per year. (98.) 

E. Control of bnalncaa. —Mr. Chapman says that the bulk of the business of 
the American Smelting and Refining Conqiany is in the smelting of silver and loail 
ores. The company also smelts gold ores. In some cases it buys the ore; in otliers 
it smeltfi it on commission. It sells its products, through an agency, it dues prac- 
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tically all the smelting bnsincss of the country, excepting that controlled by the 
Guggenheims. Ijeaving out the Mexican intereste of the Gugg<uiheims, and counting 
their 2 smelters in this country, the business done by tiie Ainerican Smelting Com¬ 
pany is alxuit 85 fior cent of the entire smelting business of the country. There 
may be small concerns doing a small business for a few local men. (97.) 

F. BflTcct of combination on prices of ore.— Mr. Chapman says that it 
would not lie to the advantage of the company to reduce the amount paid for ore. 
The higher the price they could pay for the ore the more mines would he operated 
and tlie more raw material they would be able U> get. (98.) 

C. Reiations with tabor. —Mr. Chapman says that since the organization of 
the company there have been one or two strikes. One in the (kilorado smelters 
was precipitated shortly after the organization of the company and lasted several 
months. The company suspended operations in the plants in that vicinity ami con¬ 
tinued their business in districts adiere there was no strike. (98.) 

Xm. PITTSBURG COAL COMPANY. 

A. Dcicription of business.— Mr. Chapman states that the 140 properties 
controlled by the Pittsburg Coal Company are all in Pennsylvania within a radius of 
75 miles of Pittsburg. These properties include practically all of the bituminous 
coal mines in that [lart of the State except tho.se that are owned by the Monongahela 
River Coal Company. That company controls all the coal mines that are situated 
along the rivers. Its business is princiiially the mining of coal and sending it by barges 
down tlie Ohio and the Mississippi. In the territory controlled by that cotniiany 
such coal as can be loaded on cars from any of the mine.s is handled liy the KUsbiirg 
Coal Company. The Pittsburg Coal Oom|iany owns docks and loading and unloail- 
ing facilities at various fioints on the lakes, including Fairjiort, Eric, Aslitahnia, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Duluth. It owns a railroad at Duluth, the 
Northwestern Coal Railway, and a considerable mileage of railroad in the Pitts¬ 
burg district. Mr. Chapman dors not think tliat tiiere is any community of 
interest in ownership between the Pittsburg Coal Com|>any and the Pennsvivania 
Railroad Company. The Pittsburg Coal Company is the largest freight proifucer in 
the world, and to that exUmt tliere is a community of interest txdween the railromls 
and the company. The company owns little of the coking coal property. It fur¬ 
nishes coal to the various mills of the United States Steel Company which are located 
in the Pittsburg district. (100,101,103.) 

B. Organization and ca|>ltallzBtlon,— Mr. Citacman states that the com- 

S was organized in a way similar to that in which the American Smelting and 
ling Company was organized. The Pittsburg Coal Comiiany was organized under 
the laws of the State of New Jersey. The titles to the proiierty and real estate, how¬ 
ever, were lodged in a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Penn¬ 
sylvania, and the Pittsburg Coal Company acipiired title to all of the stock in this 
Pennsylvania comiiany. Jiicli stibscrilier got with his preferred .stock 70 per cent of 
common stock as a bonus. The stock issued was $.32,000,000 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred and $32,000,000 common. (99.) 

C. Reasons for eomblnallon.— Mr. Chapman says that the Pittsburg Coal 
Company was formed because competition lietween the proprietors of the 140 differ¬ 
ent properties located in the Pittsburg district had gradually reduced the price of 
coal to a point which was in most cases below the cost of production. (99.) 

0. Earnings,— Mr. Chapman says that the net income of the Pittsburg Coal 
Coinmny for the last year was between $4,.500,000 and $5,000,000. It has paid a 
regular dividend of 7 per cent on its preferred stock, but no dividend on its iDinmon 
stock. Since organization something over $3,0(K),000 out of the earnings of the com¬ 
pany has been expended in the aiziuisition of additional coal mines. (101.) 

E. EITect of combination on prices.— Mr. Chapman states that the price 
of coal has generally advanced since the formation of the Pittsburg Coal Company, 
owing to the fact that it has Iwen impossilile to meet the demand. The comiiany is 
getting the same price for coal as that charged by independent companies. Ijrrge 
contracts are perhaps taken below regular rates. The company would for a time be 
able to maintain a price above what would be reasonable, but in the end that would 
correct itself. It would stimulate the oiiening of mines on lands owned by others. 
If the company raised the price to such a iioint that freight could be paid into the 
district from other districts it would bring in outside coai. (100,102.) 
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F. Advantage* to eonsiimcrs.— Mr. Chapman states tliat although the price 
of coal has been higher since the combination, it is stable; and there is an ample sup¬ 
ply of coal. The small pnaliicer will sometimes bo unable to supply his customers 
with coal, but the combination can always divert coal from one point to another and 
supply its customers. (09.) 

C. Pomiblllly of eoinpelition.— Mr. Chapman says tliat the Tittsburg Coal 
Company controls the Imlk of the lake trade in coai,«but that there is some compe¬ 
tition from southern Ohio and We.st Virginia. Pittsburg coal is of superior quality. 
There are very few proilncing properties in the district where the pmpertuis of the 
Pittsburg (jpal Ounpany are situated that are not controlled by the company. An 
independeirt company with reasonable capital could compete with the Pittsburg 
Coal Company it itowned coal land and could produce coal. At a time of depression, 
with the market glutted, it would be at some disadviflitage. It would bo very diffi¬ 
cult, however, to get caiiital to go into the Pittsburg field with a view to conqieting 
with the Kttsburg Coal Com|winy. (101, 102.) 

H. Wngv* .—Mr. (.htAPMAN slates that wages are adjusted on a sliding scale, 
which is arrived at every year after a series of conferences with the United Mine 
Workers’ Association of .\merica, an<l that the miners participate in any advance in 
coal. There is a minimum below which wages do not go in any case. (101, 102, 
104.) 

I. Altitude toward labor.— Afr. Chapman says that he found that the leaders 
of the labor organizations were fully alive to the advantages of dealing with one con¬ 
cern rather than with 140; that it is his undei'standing that labor interests are well 
satisfied witb the combination. 'I'he Pittsburg Coal Company deals with the rejire- 
sentatives of organiziHl labor, and (irefers so to do. There has been harmony iHitween 
the company and the Union Aline Workers’ .As.sociation. The most enlightened 
managements of imiustrial combinations to-day admit the right of labor to protect 
itself by combination. (102, 102.) 

XIV. NATIONAL STARCH COMPANY. 

A. Description of buslne**, —Afr. Ki.int states that the National Starch 
Company manufactures about all the Ihi.x starch made in the United Stales. The 
sale of the starch is dependent uiion trade-marks. Alany of the concerns in the com¬ 
bination have been in existence for over 110 years and have established a reputation 
that is represented by their trade-marks. Starch is a very inqiortant by-product of 
glucose. 

The papers submitted by Air. Flint.“liow that the National Starch Company includes 
the following concerns: tieorge Fox Fai tory, Cincinnati, Oliio; Kiiigsford’s Oswego 
Factory, Oswego, N. A’.; A. Krkenbrei'her Factory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dnryeas’(lien 
Cove F'^actory, Glen Cove, L. I.; Win. F. I’iel Factory, IndianaiKilis, Ind.; GillaTt S. 
Graves, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. Gilbert Factory, Buffalo and lies Aloines; Niagara Starch 
Factory, Buffalo, N. A'.; Excelsior Factory, Elkhart, Ind.; Sioux t.lity Starch Com¬ 
pany, Sioux City, Towa; Argo Factorv, Nehra,ska City, Nelir. (lili, (17, 71.) 

Mr. PiEi., president of the National Stnrch fhmpany, says that his company pro¬ 
duces proliably 85 (>er cent and upward of the entire output of the country. (873.) 

B. Organization and rnpilnlizulion.— Air. Fj.i.nt states that the first step 
taken in connection with the organization of the National Starch Comiiaiiy was the 
organization of a (ompany known as the United Starch Company. The United 
Starch Company consolidated the manufacturers of box starch tlyit were outside of 
the National Starch Manufacturing Company. A reorganization committee was then 
appointed for the National Starch Manufacturing Company. The holdeis of shares 
in that company were asked to deposit their shares with a trust conijiany, subject to 
the orders of the reorganization committee. OverOO per cent of the stock was depos¬ 
ited. The [lapers submitted by Mr. Flint show that the reorganization committee 
then negotiated with the owners of a controlling interest in the securities of the 
United Starch Company. As a result a large majority of the stock of that company 
was deposited with a committee appointed from its shareholders. Then the National 
Starch Company was fonned, and a controlling amount of the cajiital stock of the 
National Starch Manufacturing Company, the United Starch Company, and the 
United States Glucose Company was acquired by the new company. 'I'he holders 
of stock in the separate companies were given theoiition of taking their pay in shares 
of the new company or in cash. In addition to |4,.500,000 preferretl'stock and 
$5,000,000 common stock, the company issued*$4,000,000 of 2.5-year 5 jK'r cent sink¬ 
ing-fund redeemable gold debentures. Mr. Flint states that the value of the tangible 
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assets exceeded the amount of the bonds and the preferred stock. Each subscriber 
received for a $100,000 subscription $37,628.20 in debentures and $92,714.40 in pre¬ 
ferred stock, or, at his option, $37,528.20 in debentures, $61,809.60 in preferred stock, 
and $61,809.60 in common stock, those subscribing for smalier or larger amounts 
participating in like proportion. The only advantage the promoters received was 
that they had an opportunity of purchasing common stock at a price which, thongli 
substantial, was such as, in case the business was unusually prosperous, would show 
a satisfMtory return. (66, 67, 69, 72, 73.) 

Mr. Flint submits copies of the agreement for the reorganization of the National 
Starch Manufacturing Company and reports of the committee; and the certificate of 
incorporation and by-laws of the National Starch Company. (67, 80.) 

Mr. PtEL says that the National Starch Company was formed by the (lonsolidation 
of the National Starch Manufatdnring Company, which controlled more than 21 fac¬ 
tories, and the United Starch Company, which operated 4 factories. (671,072.) 

Mr. Piel declares that the National Starch Company is not overcapitalized. The 
bonds and preferred stock of the company represent substantially the tangible assets. 
The common stock represents the good will, including the brands and the special 
processes of the company. Some of the brands are very valuable. (67.3.) 

C. National Starch IHaniirocturlng Company.— 1. Organization and 
capUalization. —^Mr. Piel states that in the organization of the National Starch Manu¬ 
facturing Company a promoting company was formed to buy in the sejiarate plants. 
It is believeil that this promoting company paid for the plants in cash and in the 
various securities issued by the National Starcli Manufacturing Company. The pay 
of the promoters was to be taken out of the sum total of the securities issued. The 
National Starch Manufacturing Company had an authorized capital of $10,500,000, of 
which ^,000,000 was common stock, $3,000,000 preferred stock, and $2,^,000 sec¬ 
ond preferred stock. There was also an authorized liond issue of $4,500,000. Unques¬ 
tionably, says Mr. Piel, the capitalization was excessive. (672, 673.) 

2. Heasons for formation.—Mr. Piel says that the National Starch Manufacturing 
Company was former! because of the ruinous competition which had existed forsome 
yrsars, and because it was expected that economies could be realized through consoli¬ 
dation. (672.) 

3. Mconomm secured.—Mr. Piel says that by the organization of the Nationa' 
Starch Manufacturing Company a saving was made through closing the poorer plants 
and concentrating the business in aliout 10 of the best establishments, which were 
run at their full capacity. Savings were also made through avoiding cross freights, 
through better organization of the traveling men and of the local agents, and through 
a better concentration of the managing talents of the different superintendents and 
heads of departments. (672,673.) 

D. EITcct of combination on price*.— Mr. Piel says that the prices of 
starch have been more profitable to the organization than they were to the individual 
producers, that being due in part to the methods of production and in part to the 
greater ability to regulate the supply in the market to the normal demand. Mr. 
Piel submits a table giving the average prices of corn and starch during the years 
1890-1900. (673,674.) 

E. Effect of combination on waKC*.- Mr. Piel says that higher wages 
have been paid in several departments, but that on the whole there can not lie 
noticed much of any change, though there would probably have been an advance in 
the last 2 years haii it not been for the fact that during the period of depression from 
1893 to 1895 there was no reduction in wages. Wages are higher now than they 
were in the years 1888 and 1889, before the organization of the National Starch 
Manufacturing Company. (673. ) 

F. Export trade and price*.— Mr. Piei. says that the company has a large 
export business, its market being substantially the world. It sells in practically 
every civilized country. The prices for export are made on substantially the same 
basis as the home prices. (67l) 

XV. UNITED STATES BOBBIN AND SHUTTLE COKBANT. 

Mr. Flint submitted copies of the prospectus, the bond-subscription iwreement, 
and the underwriters’ agreement of the United States Bobbin and Shuttle Company. 
The prospectus stated that the company was to be organized for the purpose of acquir¬ 
ing all the plante, franchises, and other assets of the following manufacturers of bob- 
Md shuttles: The James Baldwin Company, Manchester, N. H.; Fall River 
Bobbm and Shuttle Company, Fall River, Mass.; Wm. H. Parker & Sims, Lowell, 
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Mass.; L. Sprarae Company, I.*wrence, Mass.; Woonsocket Bobbin Company, Woon¬ 
socket, R. I. These concerns, it was stated, supplied bobbins to over 8,000 textile 
manufacturers, and did about 85 per cent of the business of the country. 

The authorized capital of the company was to lie 1800,000 in 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock and 11,200,000 in common stock. Of this, $600,preferred stock 
and $950,000 rammon stock, or so much thereof as might be necessary, together with 
$300,000 of bonds, were to be issued for the acquisition of properties and tor working 
capital. It was provided that the aggregate of the bonds and preferred stock iisuea 
should not exceed the actual appraised value of the tangible assets. It was also 
provided that the tangible assets of the properties imrchased should be appraised on 
the basis q/ their actual value to the respective businesses of the manufacturers as 
going and operative concerns, irrespective of either book or liquidating value. In 
making the appraisals no allowance was to be made for the value of any franchises, 
labels, or trarie-marks, or for earnings or output. 

Mr. Flint states that an Issue of bonds was made for the purixise of providing cash 
for the trea.s*iry of the new comjiany and for carrying out the plan oi organization. 
The trust coiiipany advanceii funils upon these bonds and upon the responsibility of 
the underwriters. The bonds were then offered for sale to the public, and, when 
sold, the money was paid to the trust company. Before the expiration of one year 
the bonds were all sold and the trust cOnqiany was repaid. The trust company 
received a commission of 1 per cent on its advance, together with interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum. The miderwriters received stock. (57-66.) 

XVI. AMEBICAN CHICLE COMPANY. 

The memorandum submitted by Mr. Fltnt states that the company owns the 
following properties: Beernan Chemical Comjianv, Cleveland, Ohio; Kia-Me-Oum 
Company, Louisville, Ky.; S. T. Britten & Co., Toronto, Ontario; W. ,1. White* 
Son, Cleveland, Ohio; .1. 1’. Primly, Chicago, 111.; Adams & Sons, Briaiklyn, N. Y. 
The company produces all the standard brands of gum, and its output represents 
about 65 per cent of the output of the United States. There is not much export 
business as yet. ' (53,80.) 

In the or^nization of the companv $3,000,000 in 8 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock and $6,000,000 in common stock were iasneil. There was no formal appraise¬ 
ment of the tangible assets, but their value was accurately ascertained. In round 
numbers, the preferrtvl stock was 3 times the amount of the tangible assets and the 
common stock was double the amount of preferred stock. Tlie most valuable 
property of the Chicle Company is its trade-marks. It has been shown that the 
capitalization of the company was on a conservative liasis as compared with its 
earning capacity, since the compaii} earns about 8 times the dividends on its pre¬ 
ferred stock and has paid 8 per cent on its common stock, and the market price of the 
common stock is $80 per share. Tlie price of preferred stock is about the same. 
(50,51.) 

The promoters were free to buy the properties of the separate companies at as low 
a price as possible and to keep whatever stock was left, out of the total is.sue of 
$3,000,000 preferred ami $6,000,000 common stock, after the iiroperties were paid 
for. (51.) 

The sutiseription memorandum submitted by Mr. Flint stated that each accepted 
subscription of $100,000 would entitle the subscriber to $100,000 par value in pre¬ 
ferred stock and $50,000 in common stock, subscriptions for larger or smaller amounts 
to participate in like proportion. (.52.) 

Mr. Flint says that the remarkable earning capacity of the American Chicle Oom- 
mny has resulted from the putting out of good gomis through a king series of years. 
The manufacturers interested in the companv had for years produced goods that the 
public found to lie of superior quality, and they Sjient‘hundreds of thousands of dol¬ 
lars in advertising their products. When they laine together they brought trade¬ 
marks which represented the good will that they had built up. There are perhaps 
30,000,000 people who want to buy the brands of gum manufactured by the company. 
The earning capacity is laigely dejicndent upon these trade-marks and upon good 
will, and dependent only to a slight extent upon tangible assets. (53.) 

XVII. AMEBICAN CABAMEL COMPANY. 

Mr. Flint states that the American Caramel Company manufactures only caramels. 
It has trade-marks for all its proilucts. All the ("aramels that are widely distributed 
are controlled by it, but the companies whiclj manufacture what are supposed to be 
the highest graile of caramels, the sale of which is limited to people who pay high 
prices, are not included. 
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The method of organiaition was similar to the metha<l of orfjaiiization of the rub¬ 
ber companies and of the Ameriian Ohiele Comjany. The value of tlie business is 
largely dependent on the value of the trade-marks. Tlie tangible axsets are relatively 
larger than in the case of the American Chicle Company. (54,66.) 


XVni.—WINDOW-GLASS COMBINATIONS. 

Mr. Holt, Secretary of the Tariff Reform Committee of tlie Reform Club of New 
York City, says that the history of the glass industry for tlie last 20 years lias tieeii, 
on the part of the manufacturers, a succession of combinations, iiools, lockouts, price¬ 
list committees, and agreements fixing prices and wages and limiting production; 
ami, on the part of the labor unions, a history of strikes, wage comiiiittees, and wage- 
scale agreements. The result is that we usually pay double price for our glas.s, and 
both the industry and the workers are in a liackward state of development. Instead 
of making the best and clieajiest glass and dominating the world’s markets, we are 
only partially supplying our own market, and that with inferior goods, which sell at 
double the price of better goods in Europe. 

Instead of the workers being the most skillful and independent of any on earth, 
they are not as highly skilled as the Belgians, who are continually coining over to 
recniit our skilled-labor ranks. By means of the tariff, the nuiiiiifactiirers make the 
American consumer pay $2 for worth of glass. The labor imion.s, by their alien 
contract lalair laws and stringent apprenticeship rules, hold up the iiiimiifacturers and 
get about 26 cents out of every extra dollar wrung from the. consumers. From 18H0 
to 1888 the American Window Glass jManiifacturers’ Association w as in existence, and 
decided how iiiaiiv and what works should lie closed, what wages should be iniid, 
and what prices charged. Bince 1880 there have Ix’en perioils of comparative com- 
iietition and low prices, but during such periisis the trust people have Ijcen playing 
for a new deal and a new grip on the industry. .Since 18!)0 the ITniled States Com¬ 
pany, a corporation owning 17 of the 108 plants which were in existence in 18SX), has 
formed the backlione of the window-glass trust. From 1803 to 1805 the trust was not 
in good working order, and iirices were couiiiaratively low. In 1895 the American 
I Hass Coiiijiany, a selling pool for 85 per cent of the factories, was formed. This was 
succeeded by the American Window Glass Company, a cor]ioration with $17,000,000 
capital, which was formal in Octoixw, 1800. The estimated value of the 40 or 50 
plants ateorlied by this comiiany is said by one of the organizers to have been 
$6,100,000. Mr. Holt quotes from the Commoner and Glass Worker of Octolwr 21, 
1800, which says that “the pool is said to have maile $700,000 in 1806, and $1,7.50,000 
in 1807, and $2,100,000 in 1808.” (504-.566.) 

The company owns factories with a capacity of 1,000 pot-s out of a total capacity of 
almut 2,600 pots. It dm'S not possess a complete mono|«)ly; it is said to “hold the 
umbrella” under which new factories outshle of the trust have beem built and have 
made great profits. (505, .566.) 

From 1860 to 1890, aitcording to Mr. Holt, prices of window glass in this country 
declined an average of only 8 per cent, although foreign i.rices declined 54 [)cr cent 
from 1867 to 1890. Our prices for onlinary sizes are how higher than in 1890 or in 
1860. In general, priws lor the last 4 yciii-s have Iwen nearly double what tliey 
were for the previous .3 years. Prices are about double what they are in Belgium 
and England. Mr. Holt (piotesfrom the Commoner ami Glass Worker of Octolier 
21, 1899, to the effect that the price of glass at that date was fully double what it 
had lieen in 1893. Prices were comparatively low early in 1900, but advances were 
made later, and prices are now about back to the high level of 1899. In no other 
imlustry, perhaps, are prices adjusted to the cost of imporUsl gocsis with such pre¬ 
cision. The pnees at interior |mints are higher than on the seaboaiil. Customers 
at Pittsburg, in the shadow of the factories, had to pay 14 cents per Iiox more tor 
ordinary window glass than customers at Boston, and 20 cents more than Pacific 
coast customers. The country was divided into 6 districts, and the prices foreai’h 
were determined by the cost of the imported glass in each district after pavmeiit of 
•hity. (565,566.) 

Mr. G uNTON says that the price of foreign glass has risen sinc^ 1880, w'hile the price of 
American glass has fallen. The glais trust was formed in August, 1899, and since 
the formation of the trust the rise of prices in this country has iieen 16 per cent, 
''■no® the rise of prices abroad, where there is no tariff trust, has lieeii 22 per cent. 
Mr. Gunton submits a table, giving the average priws of domestic and foreign win¬ 
dow glass, in 5-year periods, from 1880 to 1900. (631.) 

Mr. Holt says that during the last 2 years, since the window-glass tru.st has 
tieen formed, and since the workers have had an agreement with the manufacturers, 
the factones have been closed an average of 5 or 6 moiitlis each year. The workers 
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recognize that that is the only way of sustaining the manufacturers’ profits and the 
present rate of wt^es. The workmen share in the tariff profits of the industry and 
ally themselves with the manufacturers agdnst the whole consuming public. Many 
of the leaders of the workingmen in the window-glass industry say ttiat it would be 
better for the workers if they could work as ordinary workmen; that is, at a some¬ 
what lower wage, but continuously. (679.) 

XIX.-BORAX CONSOUDATBD WdRKS, liiaOTBD. 

_ Mr. Holt says that the borax trust is a world tnist, and consists of an amalgama¬ 
tion of fhe^l2 principal borax producers and refiners in the world. According to 
the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter of January 30, 1899, nearly the whole supply of 
the world is obtaineil from them. (667, 668.) » 

The princiral borax mines of the world are in California and Nevada, in Asia Minor, 
Peru, and Chile. The largrat, most easily worked, and most productive mines in the 
world are thdse in California. They were discovered in 1866, but not much worked 
until 1873. Because of the limited area in which the mines are found and the diffi¬ 
culty of reaching and operating them, it is but natural that they should fall into a 
few hands and that the tew owners should combine to prevent competition. As early 
as 1878 M agreement was entered into between the California producers by which 
production was to be curtaileel. A more format combination was formed in 1879. 
In 1886 the borax board, including about all the producers upon the Pacific slope, ' 
was organized. In 1890 the Pacific Coast Borax Company absorbed nearly all the 
producers. This company has usually worked but 1 or 2 of the 10 or 12 mines which 
it owns. Prior to the latter part of 1894 there was an understamling between the 
foreign syndicate, which controller! the Kuropean market, and the Pacific Coast 
Company, so that the latter was left to the enjoyment of the Amerirau market. 
After the reduction of duties in 1894, our producers began an aggressive warfare on 
the foreign monopoly. In June, 1896, the Pacific Borax and Redwood’s Clicmiral 
AVorks, Limiteil, was incorparatiKl in Kngland with a capital of $2,5.50,000 and 
$500,000 in bonds. It took over the business and pro|Xirties of the Pacific Coast 
Borax Company,.and of Redwood & Sons, chemical manufaefurers in England. In 
1899 a new combination, fbe Borax Consolidated Works, Limited, with a capital of 
$7,000,000, under the control of the California pnxlucers, was fonned. The pro.sptx'tus 
issued at the time of the amalgamation of the Pacific Coast Borax Company and 
Redwood & Sons stated that the earnings of the 2 comiianies (the Pacific company 
lieing by far the larger) were $446/000 in 1892-93, $495,000 in 1893-94, and $267,000 
in 1894-95. The reduced profits of 1894-95 were due to the reduction in the price 
of liorax by the American coinjiany. (567, 570.) 

Labor in the borax imlmlri/.—Mr. Hoi.t states that practically all the labor employed 
in the liorax Ixxis when the Wilson law was under discussion was Chinese an<l Indian, 
hundreds of the lalxirers working for $1 a day. (570.) 

XX.- CLEVELAND AND SANDUSKY BBEWINQ COMPANY. 

Mr. Chapman says that the method of organization of the Cleveland and Sandusky 
Brewing Company was similar to that employed in the other companies with which 
he IS connected, ex«pt that bonds, as well as preferred and common stock, were 
issued. Only American capital entered into the capitalization. Brewers took alsiut 
bO per cent of the stock. The company sells its lieer outright to the retail saloons, 
u * great deal of real estate where the saloons are situated. To some extent 
the brands of the different concerns have been retaincil under the combination, but 
the great bulk of lieer is sold under the general name. Thronghthe consolidation, 
the cost of delivery of goods has been enormously reduced. Formerly mh brewer 
deliverwl beer to every part of the city; now the deliveries from each brewery are 
confined to the portion of the city in which the brewery is situated. (104, 105.) 

XXI.—BROOKLYN UNION GAS COMPANY. 

Mr. Chapman states that in organizing the Brooklyn Union Gas Company the 
^nchi^ of 7 different companicH in the city of Brooklyn were purchased. 

' of the companu»8 was Iwugnt with all its nghts, privileges, and franchises. 
Those effecting the consolidation had to go into the market ana purchase the stock 
from^the owners. ^V hen Cwo-thirds of the stfick of each of the cotnpani^ had been 
^qui^l an^reement was made for the omnization of anotlier company, the Brook* 
lyn Umon Gas Company, to take over the s^arate companies at a consideration 
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which had more reference to the cost of the probities in the market than to their 
value. The Brooklyn Union Gas Com^y issued $15,000,000 in Iwnds and $15,000,000 
in common stock. Ihivile^, francfiises, extent of business done, and that sort of 
thing were taken into consideration. The properties hart Ixicome very valimtJe. For 
some of the stock which was bought in open market $400, and in one case $600, per 
share was paid. (104-108.) 

ZZn.—STANDABD OIL COUPAlTr. 

Tlie following (excepting statements taken from the testimony of Mr. Gunton) is 
a summary of certain affidavits in <!onflrmation or in rebuttal of testimony contained 
in Volume I of the lieports of tlie Industrial Commission. 

A. Price* a* airected by competition.— Mr. Ler, president of tlie Pure 
Oil Company, states that a comparison of the price of oil in March, 18iW, in New 
York, as given by Mr. Archbold, with tiie averag(f price for March, 1898, as given by 
him, is confirmatory of the dc])onent’s statement that there was a nmid reduction ill 
price after the Pure Oil Company began the sale of oil in the city of New York. The 
price given by the deponent as the average price for July, 1898, is correct, and Mr. 
Archbold, in giving a higher price as the pnee for July, included all the business of 
the Standard (ionijiany for that month, and included not only the sales made in 
July, hut previous contracts for July, some of which w'cre possibly made before the 
Pure Oil Company began business. ' (860.) 

Mr. Lockwoou, a producer of petroleum at Zclienople, Pa., presents sworn cviiience 
and statements from the export books of the independent refiners to prove the truth 
of the. stateinent previously made by him that coinjietiton was putting refincil oil 
into tank steamers for the competitive markets of Germany for 2 cents a gallon, while 
the Standard was forcing the people of Texas and Arkansas to jiay 25 cents a gallon 
for oil. He quotes from the export books of the iiideiamdent refiners, giving pages 
ami datos, to show that at various times during the year 1894 oil was sold for export 
to Geniiany at prices which netted the refiners from 1.9275 cents per gallon up to 2.7 
cents per i^lloii. He also presents sworn affidavits from several citizens of Texas 
stating that in Ajiril and May, 1901, they were Jiaying 20 cents per gallon for oil, and 
that that was the regular pri(» chaiged for oil at tliat time. In one of the affidavits 
presented it is stated that the deponent, for a iieriod of 7 years next pm<»ding the year 
1898, had jiaid 25 cents fier gallon for oil. lie also presents a sworn affidavit from a 
former citizen of Florida, stating that from 1885 to 1890 he jiaid not less than 25 cents 
a gallon for oil, and that that was the usual retail price for oil at that time in that 
.State. (652, 653, 656.) 

Keferring to the affidavit of Mr. Lockwood, Mr. AiM’n«oi.n states that Mr. Lock- 
wood simply shows that the independent refiners exportetl oil which, after detlucting 
commissions and other expenses, netted tlie refiners something over 2 cents jx'r 
gallon. This is very tar from proof of the assertion that oil is put into tank steamers 
for Germany at 2 cents [ler gallon. In reference to the prices of oil in Texas, Mr. 
Archbold states that the affidavits submitted by Mr. Lockwoixl showed that !W cents 
jicr gallon was cliar^l for oil in Texas, but did not show how many middlemen’s 
profits had been addeti to the wholesale priee. That was the retail price in a remote 
^tion. Oil transiiorted such a distance in cans is not ex|iected to be the cheapest. 

Mr. Gunton says that the Standard Oil Company has not practiced extortion on 
the public. It gives the public just as much for a (foliar as any competing refinery 
gives. There are nearly a hundred competitors of the Standard Oil Company, and 
there is not one of them that sells oil any cheaper than the Standard Oil Coiiniany. 
(637, 638.) 

B. Effect on crude-oil market.— Mr. Gunton says that the Standard Oil 
Company fixes the price of crude oil in this comitry. The company buys all the 
crude oil there is, no matter how much or how littfe there may be. It fiays the 
same price to everybexiy. If the stock on hand is getting too large it lowers tlie 
[irice, and keeps on lowering it, if oil continues to come, until it does not pay to sink 
more oil wells. On the other hand, if the stock on hand is getting low, the com- 
wny raises the price. There was no universal price in oil previous to the formation 
of the Standard Oil Company. The pipe lines never worked together. (635, 636.) 

Mr. Gunton declares that the Standard Oil Company has been a positive benefit to 
producers of oil. The company pays the oil producers more for their oil than anybody 
else TOuId give them, and more than they could obtain if they took the oil to the mar¬ 
ket themselves. The evidence of this is that all the producers are glad to sell to the 
Standard Oil Company, and many of the small producers say tliat it would not pay 
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them to market their oil themselves, and that they have never done so well ns since 
they have sold their oil to the Standard Oil Company. The Standanl Oil Company 
has reajjed a benefit also, Iwcause, by reason of its superior facilities, it is able to 
utilize the oil to great advantage and to refine it at a lower cost than anyone else 
can. (630.) 

C. CompctUivc methods.— Hr. Guktok says that it is not the general prac¬ 
tice of the Standard Oil Compivny to follow the snialf producer into a given market 
and undersell him in that market. That has t)eeu done here and there, but in the 
c.a.se of those refining (concerns which h.ave fl,(X!0,000 or $2,000,000 of capital, prices 
are fixed hy nothing of that kind. (636.) 

D. Railroad dlserliiilnatloii*.— 1. Conirnclg fur digerimimfions. —Mr. Liovn, 
author of “Wealth Against Commonwealth,” says lliat the oHicial publications of 
Congress and of the State of New York show that the South Improvement Comimny 
had contnictit with the railroads of the oil regions binding them in substance: 

First. To increase the oil freight rates. 

Second. Not to charge the South Improvement Company with the increase. 

Third. To collect the increase from its competitors. 

Fourth. To put the rates of freight up or down as might lie necessary to overcome 
its competitors. 

Fifth. To spy out the details of the husiness of its competitors, and make rejiorts to 
the South Improvement Company of all shipments made hy these comjietitors, with 
full report.s as to how imich they shipped, to whom, etc. (tilO, 6-11.) 

The identity of the South Improvement Comiiany and the Standard Oil Company 
is shown hy the fact that 10 of tlie 13 memhers of the South lm|irovement Company 
were active memhers of the Standard Oil Company, among them the ])resident and 
a majority of the directors. The New York assemhly committee of IS70 otiicially 
statecl that the controlling sjiirit of both organizations was the same. (611.) 

Mr. Lloyd further states that oflicial reports, such as the (Us'ision of the supreme 
court of Ohio in 188.'), show that the Standard Oil Company made contracts with 
various railroads similar to the contracts which had been made hy the South Improve¬ 
ment Comiiany for the making of freight discriminations hy the roads. A decision 
of the supreme court of Ohio revealed the fact that in 187.5 the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany secured a contract from the Lake Shore Railroad to the effect that the road 
should keep the price of transportation “down for the favored customers, hut up 
for all the others,” the effect of which contract was to enable the Standard (>il Com¬ 
pany to establish and maintain aif overshadowing monopoly. Because of this ion- 
tract the company was enahh-d to make a contmet with a linn of Clevidand com¬ 
petitors, hy which that firm was put under bond to refine oidy about half of its 
capacity for the ensuing 10 years. That such a contract was imwle is shown hv the 
exhibits, affidavits, and decisions in the case of The Btandard Oil Company r. \V. C. 
Schofield et al., which was decided in Ohio in 1880, the court setting aside the con¬ 
tract as unlawful and in nstraint of tnvie. 

Testimony taken bv the Interstate Commerce Commi.s.sion in Boston in March, 
1898, seems to show tliat the Boston and Albany Railroad was underhilling cars of 
the oil trust to such an extent that in some lasi'S half of such shi|)mcnts within 
Massachusetts went free. Evidence taben in an investigation- made in the early 
part of 1900 hy the Canadian Parliamentary Committee seems to indicate that the 
Canadian railroals hal been putting the price of transportation “down to the 
favored customers and uji for the others.’ “Wealth Against Commonwealth” 
quotes from the reports, decisions, and tiwtimony of the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, showing that the prineijial matters litigated before the Commission have 
becH discriminations made by the railroads to the firofit of the oR monopoly; that 
the cases referred to cover the oil business on practically every road of any impor¬ 
tance in the United States, and on the steamship and railroad association controlling 
the South and Southwest; and that from ocean to ocean, and from the Gulf of 
St. I.awrence to the Gulf of Mexico, wherever the American citizen seeks an oixm- 
ing in this industry, he finds it a privilege of a few and shut against the common 
people. (641, 642, 64.5.) 

2. Penmijkaniii Railroad. —Mr. Lloyd states that in “Wealth Against Common¬ 
wealth” is repr(xhiced the final finding of the New York assembly committee of 1879 
that, in 1877, the railroads of the East united in arailroad war against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and “joined hands with the Standard Oil Company and pro(»eded to enforce 
by a war of rates” a sale by the Pennsylvania liailroad to the oil monopoly of its 
entire outfit, pipe lines, cars, and refineries in New York and Pennsylvania. ’ There 
is quoted also the testimony given by Mr. A, J. Cassatt, president of tlie Pennsyl¬ 
vania road, who was friendly to the oil trust, tb the effect that after this sale hy the 
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Penneylvania road of its oil business and oil outfit, all the remaining iom]xditors of 
the oil monopoly who were doing laiainess over the Pennsylvania lines were noti¬ 
fied that thereafter the Pennsylvania Railroad would give lower rates to the mem¬ 
bers of the oil monopoly than to them, and that they would not lie allowed to put 
cars of their own on the road, though the Standard Oil Camjiany was allowed to do 
so. (642, 643.) 

Mr. IJoyd also states that “Wealth against Commonwealth” quotes Mr. John D. 
Arehiioid, when put on the witness stand in the proceedings brought by tin; State of 
Pennsylvania against the Pennsylvania Railroad in conHe<inenee of the diseriinina- 
tions made by that road, as stating under oath that he was not allowed a rebate 
amounting to 64J cents per Imrrel, but immeiliately afterwards, uiion ladng compelled 
to produce his books, admitting that therti was a total allowance of 64 J cents jicr Irarrel. 
Judicial inquiry in Pennsylvania and legi.slative in(|uiry in New York show that the 
Pennsylvania and other railroads paid to some of the memliers of the .Standanl Oil 
Cornjiany, under the name of the American Transfer Com))any, in 1878, an allow¬ 
ance of 22J cents a barrel on all oil which these railroads ctirrusl from the oil regions. 
Mr. A. J. Cassatt, tiien third vice-president of the Pennsylvania Itailroad, now the 
president of that road, stated in ins sworn li‘stimony in the case of Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania r. The Pennsylvania Railrotul el al. that this ailowance was paid to 
the American Transfer Conifanv on oil which the Ameri<'an Transfer Comi>any 
never handled. It was [laid on all oil i-cceived and transfiortcd by the roarl. (643.) 

3. Momwhj of pipe Iriie.t eecnred thrungh milruKfl diwiiiilimtioim.—'Mr. Luivn states 
that in “Wealth against Commonwealth ” ofiicial findings are (pioled to show that 
tlic monopoly of pipelines now held by the Standard Oil Company was secured 
tiirough railroad discriminations. The riq>ort of the New York Assianbly of 1879 is 
quoted to show that the rates made by the railroads bj the |ii|pe lines of Urn Standard 
Oil Comimny were such that the company “could overbid in llie producing regions 
and undersell in the inarkeLs of the world.” The Tide Water Pijx! Line, tiu! fimt 
trunk pipe line linilt to the seaboard, was built by conjiKditors of tlm Standard Oil 
Company. The railroads made war on flap Tide Water line by rwlueing rales to 
such a point that, according to a witness friendly to the Standard Oil Company, they 
wore “ not enough to pay for the wheel grease.’’ As a re.snlt, the Tide Water Piiie 
Line passed into the control of the National Transit Company, w hich is the pija; line 
branch of tlie oil monojxply. (642.) 

4. Monoimlii of oil. teriiiiniil fnciJilies. —Mr. T.i/pvn states that in 1879 the New' York 
Aasembly committee fonndihat the oil combination was in control of the oil termi¬ 
nal facilities of the four great trank lines at New York, Plnladelphia, and Baltimore. 
In 1892 tile western traflie manager of the Krie testified before the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission that he w'onld not receive at the Weehawken oil docks of the 
Erie road a shipment of oil in conqx'titiim with the oil of the monopoly, and the 
Interstate Commerce ('onmiission found that in 1892 the oil combinalion had a 
monopoly of those facililies. (643.) 

6. jfiscriminatioiiK agoinut (leonje Riee. —Mr. Heksv I). Liovn, author of “Wealth 
against CommonW'ealth,” in his altidavit states that “Wealth against Common¬ 
wealth” quotes decisions of a Federal court, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
of the supreme courts of New York and Ohio, the testimony of friendly railroad men, 
and of men connected witli the Standanl Oil Couqiany, to the effect tnat discrimina¬ 
tions were made against Rice by many railroads; that Ids freight rates were doublini 
and more, while they were notonly not increased to the monopoly, but were actnallv 
lowered to it; and that freight rates collected fram Rice were paid over to the Stand¬ 
ard Oil Company. The. railroads refu.sed to Rice, after the jiaasage of the interstate- 
commerce act, the right to put on his own cars, and in reiH'aled caws refused him 
information even as to what would be. the freight rates chaiwd him if he undertook 
to ship anything. The testimony of one of the men of the oil monopoly, given before 
the Interstate Commerte Commis.siou, is quoted to the effect that arrauijemonts were 
made for having Rice’s business spied out for the oil monojxily. In this discrimina¬ 
tion against Rice nearly all the railroads of the Mississippi Valley and on the Pacific 
coast hiok i»rt. The Ohio supreme court, in deciding a case brought by the State 
of Ohio against certain railroads to forfeit their charters for the treatment of Riee, 
decided that these railroails had charged “iliscriminating rates” which “tended to 
foster a monopoly.” A large part of the time and attention of the Interstate Cqm- 
meri» Commission was taken up for several years in hearing the complaints of Rice, 
and in Uie large proportion of the cases brought by Rice before the Commission, the 
^mmission found his complaints justified, and ordered the roads to give him relief. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission makes mention of the fact that Rice was mis- 
leal and misinformed by the railroad officials, and it noted “that it w'as not a sub¬ 
ordinate agent or servant who made the mistake in any instance, hut it was the man 
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at the head of the traffic department, and whose knowledge on this subject any 
inquirer would have a right to assume must be accurate.” (643, 644.) 

6. Later diecrimirmtwm .—^Mr. Lke states that the letters submitted by Mr. Arch¬ 
bold, on pages 617 to 526 of his testimony,' are inconsequential. The dei»nent 
has Knowledge of a case in which the general freight agent swore that no discrimina¬ 
tions in rates were made, but where the auditor of the road testified that discrim¬ 
inations were made, and submitted written statements showing discriminations to 
the amount of thousands of dollars. (660.) * 

Mr. Gonton says that there is no doubt whatever that in the early seventies the 
Standard Oil Company got rebates from the railroads. EverylKxly got rebates, and 
it was simply a question of who conld mit the biggest The Standard Oil Company 
did the best it could along that line. There is no such thing now, a:id the railroad 
rates are nearly as fair as they are likely to be. (637.^ 

E. Bumlng of books.— Mr. Monnett refers to the sworn testimony of wit¬ 
nesses who helped bum the books of the Standard Oil Comjmny, and of draymen 
who helped to haul them to the fire, which he previously presented; and states that 
since that time one of the traveling auditors of the company has admitted that he was 
out collecting the books and records that were shipped in to the office! and burned, 
and that he himself was orderesi, if subpccnaed, to answer no questions, but to go to 
jail in contempt. (658.) 

Mr. Akchrold says that the Standard Oil Company has l)een vindicated by the 
court of the chaiw of burning its books, and that there wiia in the evidence pven 
by Mr. Monnett before the Industrial Commission Imtli siqipression of tnith and 
suggestion of falsehood. Mr. Archixeld submits extracts from the testimony in the 
case and affidavits made and filed in the case by Charles C. Hogan and S. H. Tolies. 
(665-668.) 

F. The bribery case In Ohio.— Mr. Monnett states that on the day on which 
he began to take testimony to cstaljlish the alh!gation3 made that the .Standard Oil 
Company had offered a bribe to liiin and to the former attorney-general, the chief 
justice of the supreme court, at the request of the attonievs of the .Standard Oil 
Company, verbally ordered him not to take the testimony, am) that the charges were 
thereafter dismissittl by the court without tim hearing of any testimony on ttie mrt 
of the Stale to establish the same, the court holding, among other things, that it liad 
no jurisdiction over the question of contempt as charged. (658.) 

Mr. Akcbboiu says that the court has completely vindicated the .Standard Oil 
Company of the charge of bribery. In HeTOmber, 1809, the court unanimously 
entered the following order in the bribery case; 

“ It is ordere<l that the information herpin filed by the attorney-general on the 
16th day of April, 1899, !« stricken from the files, it not appearing that there is any 
competent evidence to connect the defendant rvith the alleged offer to the attorney- 
general.” 

Mr. Monnett did not Ixjgin to take testimony as ho swears. Ho tlid give notice 
that he would take testimony before a notary public, a proceeding whicli he knew 
to be illegal and contemptuous. This proceeding the court ireremptorily stopi)cd. 
Mr. Archbold submits extracts from various newspapers commenting upon Mr. 
Monnett’s charge of bribery, a copy of a letter written by the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany’s attorneys to Mr. Monnett, a copy of the motion made by the attorneys of the 
Standard Oil Company in answer to the bill of information filed by Mr. Monnett, 
and a copy of a denial of any attempt at briltery stated to have been made to the 
press by Charles B. Squire. (660-666.) 

G. Standard OH Company a violator of law.— Mr. Monnett, ex-attomey- 
general of Ohio, states that the Standard Oil Company and affiliated companitsi m 
Ohio have, each and every one, openly and notoriously violated their charters and the 
stetutra of the State, pd do not dare go into court and answer the charges of such 
violation. He submits a copy of an atlidavit presented to the court by Henry H. 
Rc^rs, president of the .Standanl Oil Comjiany, stating that the answer of the Stand¬ 
ard Oil Company was not verified liecause the admission of the truth of certain ^!ta 
stated in the pMinra might subject the defendant and its officers to a criminal or 
penal prosecution and to a forfeiture of the company’s charter, franchises, and priv¬ 
ileges; and that the interrogatories were not answered lor the same reason. (667.) 

H. 'The IHathews case.— Mr. Mathews, a producer and refiner of petroleum, 
of Buffalo, N. y., says that after the Buffalo Lubricating Oil Company hM securea 
a promise from the Atlas Oil Company that the latter company would give the Buf¬ 
falo company a 5-ye8r contract to furnish crude oil at a rate of 10 cents a barrel for 
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piping, the Standard Oil Company got control of the Atlas Oil Company and advanced 
the carrying ch^es from 10 to 26 cents jier liarrel, and afterwards to S6 cents per 
liarrel. The railroads also advanced all rates on oil wing out of Buffalo, although 
the rates on other commodities were generally reduced. 

The first still of oil which was run at the Buffalo works was rim under such extra¬ 
ordinary heat and pressure that an explosion occurred. The superintendent of the 
company, one Miller, fled under suspicious circumstances, and was secreted by and 
placed on the pay roll of the Vacuum Oil Company, which company was under the 
control of the Standard Oil Comjwny. 

Tlie Standard Oil Company also brought a number of groundless suits for infringe¬ 
ment of patents against the Buffalo company, the subseiiuent course of which showed 
that tho object of the Standard [leople was to involve the Buffalo comjmny in expen¬ 
sive and harassing litigation. 

In February, 1886, an indictment was found by the grand jury against H. B. 
Everest, C. M. Evere.st, John D. Archbold, Henry M. Kogers, and Ambrose 
McGregor for entering into a consiiiracy to destroy the business of the Buffalo coni- 
jiaiiy by cornipting its servants, by bringing vexatious suits at law, and by blowing 
up its works. The trial was delayed by the Standard jx-ople on different pretexts. 
When the case finally came to trial the State’s attorney made out a convincing case 
against the defendants, but the trial pidge. Judge Haight, directed the jury to acquit 
Archbold, Itogers, and McGregor. This was done, although the judge had in his 
hands the sworn answer of Archbold, Rogers, and McGregor, given in a civil action 
for damages, admitting that they advisixl their co-defendants, 11. B. and 0. M. 
Everest, to bring the actions for the infringement of patents and to rc-em|)loy Miller. 

It was also shown at this trial that the Standard interests had been paying one of 
the employees of the Buffalo company to make daily reixirts concerning that com- 
Iiany’s business to Mr. Dodd, the Standard’s attorney. 

The atlidavits of the six jurymen, submitted by Air. Archbold, were taken a year 
after the trial. When they were first presenteil the district attorney offered to prove 
that money was offered to procure affidavits from other jurymen of the panel. A 
reading of the record of the trial will show that the Standard officials would have 
lK«n (buvicted if the raise had gone to the jury. They had been unanimously 
decided against by two grand juries and two jietit juries in Buffalo. 

The Buffalo comiiany coiitinutM to lai so harras-sed and discriminaterl against that 
it became involveit and was tbrown into the hands of a receiver. The Standard 
interests made an offer of $85,000 for tlie -refinery and for the cancellation of all the 
comiiany’s suits against the Standarrl. Although all the stockholders of the com¬ 
iiany and the crabtors asked to have this pro|)osition refused. Judge Haight, before 
whom this motion also came, ordered the receiver to accept it. (647-d)50. ) 

Mr. Archhou) says that it will lx; easily seen from the record in the Mathews 
(TO that there was not in that case a particle of evidence against any memlwr of the 
Standard Oil Gompany upon which any court could have held them, and that the 
record supplemented by the subsequent alfidavils of several of the jurors shows that 
the Everests were convicted only of enticing away a workman under contract. 
(669.) 


1. Standard Oil Company opposed to free pipe line law.— Mr. Leg 

states that he desires to reiterate that the Standard Oil Company was alwolutely 
opposed to the ]iassage of the free pipe line law in Pennsylvania in 1883, and to the 
attempted passage of a similar law in 1879 and 1881. It was a matter of common 
and general knowledge at the timr*, and their agents forwarded hundreds of telegrams 
in opposition to the measure.' (659.) 


J. OflTcrs of combination by the Pure OH Company.— Air. Lee, presi¬ 
dent of the Pure Oil Company, states that he never made any suggestion of sale or 
wmbination to any officer or employee of the Standard Oil Company. 

Mr. AKCiraonn reiterates his former statement,’’ that approaches were made to the 
Standard Oil Company by many of those conmreted with the Ihire Oil Company in 
relation to sale and combination, and says that Air. Lee’s suggestion did include a 
combination of tho interests of tho competitive pipe lines. (669.) 


K. Pure OH Company not a trust. —Mr. Lee states that the Pure Oil Com- 
l'“'y 18 not now and never has been in any sense a trust. The fact that auction of 
Its stock IS held in a voting trust does not make the company a trust. The voting 
(6W 7** created for tho express purpose of preventing monopoly in the business. 


I Reports of tbe Industrial Conimlsslon, vol. i, Testimony, pp. 1262,2G7,613. 
^Reports of the Industrial Commiodon, vol. it Testimony, p. 5S0. 
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li. Standard OH Company Icuti progroMivo than independent 
reflnerti. —^Mr. Mathews, a refiner of petroleum in Buflalo, N. Y., states that from 
his experience as an oil producer and refiner for alwut 30 years he has found the 
independents more progressive, more scientific, and more practical in the art of 
refining oil than the Standard poplc have been, and that the small percents^ of 
the refining of oil now done by them is due almost entirely to freight discriminations 
and rebates in favor of the Standard combine. The standard fought in every con¬ 
ceivable way tile laying of the United States Pipe Line. The Tidewater Pijw Line, 
the first long-distance line, was built by the independents. (661.) 

n. Wealth against Commonwealth.— Mr. Lloyd, author of “Wealth 
against Conimonwealth,” says that the statements maflo in that book chaining that 
the Standard DilComiiany had secretaud unlawful contracts with railroads by which 
they secured preferential rates are, in all things essetftial and controversial, a tran¬ 
scription from the doiaimentary records of State and Federal courts, civil and crim¬ 
inal, of Ir^islgtures, of Congress, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and of 
sworn testimony given in legal proceedings and official inquiries, corrected by rebuttal 
of testimony and cross-examination, with no changes in sulistauce or in form other 
than those necessary for condensation and simplification. Every controversial state¬ 
ment made is sup|)orted by exiu't refertmees, by ]»igo and volume, to the official 
sourees of information on which it is based. The witnesses, on who.se Usitimony the 
dc(a8ion8 of the courts, legislative committees, and other findings are Ijased, (ame 
from every point of importance in the oil industry. iSufficient reference has in all 
ca.ses been made to and fretiuent quotations taken from the testimony given in belialf 
of the Standard Oil Comi)any. (639,610,645.) 

M. Control of oil refining. —Mr. Jawkwood, a producer of petroleum at 
Zelienople, Pa., state that Mr. Archbold, in presenting figures* to show that during 
the years 1894 to 1898 the aggregate percent^'c of business done by the Standard Oil 
Company was 82.3 per cent of the total business, .selected years which prc(!eded the 
absorption of the Cmlahys and Manhattfin refineries; furtliermorc, that he included 
in his list of independent n-fineries 26 which Scofitdd, .Shiirmer & Teagle, of Cleve¬ 
land, declare to be shut down and gone out of business, and that he also included 
amon^ the independent refineries the Tide-Water Oil Company, although that com¬ 
pany IS a part of the Standard Oil combination. (654.) 

O. Control of Lima oil production.— Mr. Lockwood state that the sta¬ 
tistics given by Mr. Archbold ^ to show the ii^rpgatc percetitagt! of Lima oil produc¬ 
tion by theStanilard Oil C*ompany*lx'gan with the year 1890, whi(di was after the 
time when the Standard Oil Com])any Innl driven out many of the independent pro¬ 
ducers in the Lima oil field. It was in the latter pirt of 1886 that railway discrim¬ 
ination was applied to the man who liad dcvclo]a‘d the Lima oil field. At that time 
the Standard owned practically nothing in that fichl. In 1890, as shown by Mr. 
Archlmld’s figures, it controlled over 55 per cent of the output. In 1887 the price of 
erode Lima oil was forced down to 15 cents a barrel. In 1895, when Lima oil went 
to $1.27 a Ijarrel, the pnslucers of Lima oil were able to reduce the Standard Oil 
Comimuy’s percentage of production to less than 32 jier cent. (654, 665.) 

P. Output of standard Oil Copipanj' in Ohio,— Mr. Monnett states 
that, according to the figures of the Standanl Oil Company, as reported to the excise 
boaid, that conij)any shij)ped from the oil fiidds of Ohio to its various refineries an 
average of upward of 30,000,000 barrels |kw year, and that tin! gross re«*ipts for 
refined oil and by-protlucts received by the Standard Oil (»mbiuation from Ohio’s 
crude oil would reach $120,000,006 a year. This is not the amount consumed in 
Ohio; it is the amount extractoil from Ohio and mostly sent out of the State.* 
(657,658.) 

<(. Production of Pennsylvania oil and of Limn oil.— Mr. Foster 
submits tables, which he swears to be approximately correct, showing the total pro¬ 
duction in larrels, by years, from 18.59 to 1900, inclusive, of crude petroleum known 
as Pennsylvania petroleum, in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, New York, and eastern 
Ohio, and the aggregate sum realized for it at the average price for each year; 
also the total production in barrels, by yeais, from 1888 to 1900, inclusive, of crude 
petroleum known as Lima oil, in Indiana and northwestern Oliio, and the aggregate 
sum realized for it at the average price for each year. (670.) 


> Reports of the IndiLstrlul Commission, vol. i. Testimony, p. 500. 

* Reports of the Industrial Comml.ssion, vol. i, Testimony, p. 661. 
rRoports of the Industrial Comniission, vol. 1, Testimony, pp, 311,316, 614. 
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xxni.—GBNEBAL OHEMICAI, COMDANy. 

Mr. Baoo, secretary of the (ioneral Chemical Company, in the affidavit submitted 
by him, states that the business of that comimny is the manufacture of heavy cliein- 
icals, The company bought the j)ropcrty of 12 previously existing companies, includ¬ 
ing Ih sejiarate plants. Three other plants have since been acquired. (674.) 

No promoter was concerned in the oij^nization of the company, and there w'as no 
uniicrwriting syndicate. The consolidation was effectel entirely by agreement 
among those engaged in the business. An appraisal committee was formed te deter¬ 
mine the fair cash value of the plants taken over. The valuation of the intangible 
property was based in jiart upon the net earnings of the several constituent compa¬ 
nies for 6J years before the consolidation. The plants were paid for with securities of 
the consolidated company, common stoc-k licing issued in payment for intangible 
pmperty, and for some of the plants, which were, earning less than 8 per cent per 
annum net profit. (674.) 

The comiiany was formed because it was hope<l that the severity of comjxitition 
wdiicb existed would be done away with, and liecauae of the extiectation that 
economies in production and sale would be effected. Considerable economies have 
iieen realized. The greatest gain has been the (aonomy in prisluction, which has 
lieen due to the control by the central office of the manufiuduring deirartmcnt and of 
the Inlying. An appreciable saving in the cost of raw materials is effected through 
imying for all t he plants together. A saving has been made tbrough the avoidance 
of cross freights. The nnmiwr of tnivelingsalesmen is piaidically the same as liefore 
consolidation. It lias not Iieen possible ns yet to close .any of the plants, but it is 
expected that some of the smaller and le.ss' ellicient plants may be closed in the 
future. (674,67.').) 

The selling price of cheinical.s has in some cases gone up, but that this has been 
because of advances in the prices of niw materials. The foreign sales are made on 
))ractically the same basis of prices as the domestic sales. The only difference is in 
the prices ehargisl for packagtw. (675.) 

Wages have Ikicii very generally increased since the formation of the company. 
(675.) 

The tariff has very little effect upon the basiness. Competing foreign goods arc 
not likely to lie imjsirted under ordinary conditions. Special facilities for transpor¬ 
tation, whii'h the comiiany has, make foreign eom]ietition practically impossible. 
The tariff, however, is a safeguard against the sale of surplus stocks iii this country 
Iiy foreign manufacturers. (675.) 

Mr. ]Ja{g snbmite a statement made to the stockholders of the General Chemical 
Company in February, ItIDl, giving the net iirofits of the comiiany for the year 1900, 
the (lividends paid, and the surplus account, and the balance sheet of the comiiany, 
of December 31, 1900, showing the iussete and liabilities at that date. (676.) 

XXrV.-NATIONAL ASPHALT COMPANY. 

Mr. Rewaii., secretary and treasurer of the National Asphalt Company, in the affi¬ 
davit submitted by him, states that the National Asphalt Company is not an operat¬ 
ing company. Its property is almo.st exclusively in the stocks of other conxirations. 
Fifty-eight corporations are now under its control. A large number of them have 
Iieen eliminatal as active organizations. The business of the subordinate com- 
imnics which the National Asphalt Company owns and controls is the importing 
and refining of asphalt and the selling of it for paving purposes. One of the con¬ 
stituent companies quarries and crushes rts’ka for paving and similar purixises. 
The National Asphalt Company, through its snbonlinate TOinpanies, handles prolia- 
bly 85 or 90 per cent of the asphalt sold in the United States, and does perhaps 75 
per cent of the asphalt paving m the United States. (676,677,678.) 

, No promoter was coneemeil in the formation of the National Asphalt Company, 
rhe consolidation was arranged between the principal owners of the eompankis 
absorbed. The several stockholders exchanged their stock in the subordinate com¬ 
panies for stock and collateral gold certificates of the National Asphalt Company. 
(677.). 

I'he Asphalt Company of America, which is the principal company subordinate 
to the National Asphalt Company, was a consolidation of the majoritv of the con¬ 
cerns engaged in asphalt paving. When this company was formed. It gave 5 per 
cent collateral gold certificates in exchange for the stock of its constituent companies, 
and secured the certificates by deposit of the stock bought. Thirty million dollars 
of these certificate were issued. The comfiany also issueil 600,0d<) |60 shares of 
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stock, not as paid up, but as subject to call. Afterwards $10 in cash was paid on 
each of these shares by the stockholders. The $.30,000,000 ^id by the company in 
its gold certificates for the stock of its constituent companies is believed to have been 
the fair cash value of th^roperties. (677.) 

The National Asphalt Company, in exchan^ for the $6,000,000 of cash which had 
been paid in by the stockholders of the Asphalt Company of America, issued 
$4,200,000 of preferred stock, $6,000,000 of common stockj and $6,000,000 of collateral 
gold certificates. The preferred and common stock,* which was given in addition to 
the $6,000,000 of gold certificates, represented the value of the oiganization and good 
will of the Asphalt Company of America as a going concern. The National Asphalt 
Company,al 80 issued $3,650,000 of preferred stock and $5,100,000 of common stock 
in jiayment for the capital stocks of the other companies which were absorbed. 

Tfie princijial reason for the formation of the company w’as tlie desire to diminish 
the severity of comiietition. The second important consideration was the desire to 
effect economies through a uniliwl management. The prices of asphalt paving have 
not lieen raised in consequemw of the formation of the National Asphalt Company. 
The number of employees has been greatly diminished through the consolidation, 
espOTially the number of superintendents and the oflfice force. (678.) 

The formation of the coinimny has had no notieeaiile effect on wages. In every 
instance wages are as gcxal as before, and in some cases they are Isitter. Mr. Sewall 
submits a table showing tlie wages paid by the Barber Asphalt Paving Coimiany to 
foremen and other experts in various cities during the month of August, liHlO. Mie 
wages paiil to common laborers by tlie Bartier Coinjiany he states are from $1..60 to 
$1.76 per day, though in some AV’esterii cities it has been necessary to pay as much 
as $2.00 a day for ordinary lalior. The relations of the National Asphalt Company 
with labor organizations are very friendly, and almost all the work of the company 
is done by union lalxir. (679.) 

The National Asphalt Company is able to push foreign trade with an energy which 
smaller organizations are not capable of. The prices of work in foreign countries 
are on sulistantially the same basis as in the United States. (678.) 

XXV.—AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY. 

Mr. EalpHj secretary and treasurer of the .4inerican Cotton Oil Company, states 
in his affidavit that the business of the company is the crushing of cotton seed and 
the manufacture and sale of the itjsulting products. The volume of business done 
by the company has steadily increased since its organization, though its projiortion 
or the entire cotton-seed business of the coiintrv is less tlijm at tlie time of tlie organ- 
zation. The company owns a refinery and otfier properties in New Jersey, but the 
greater part of its assets consists of the capital stocks of sniiordinate companies. 

The capital stixik issued and outstaniling is preferrwl stock, $10,198,600; com¬ 
mon stock, $20,237,100. There is also outstanding $3,000,000 of gold debenture 
bonds, making the aggregate rapitalization $33,435,700. The valuation of tlie tang¬ 
ible property and assets was $15,773,930 in August, 1891, and $17,949,86:1 in August, 
1900. The company has paid dividends of 6 per cent upon its prcferreil stock con¬ 
tinuously since June, 1892, and has paid xlividends averaging 3J jier cent per annum 
upon its common stock during the last 3 years. 

In Mr. Ralph’s opinion centralized organization proiluccs important savings in both 
buying and selling, and increases the commercial standi^andimportanceof the com¬ 
pany by reason of the volume of business transacted. Ttiere is also an advantage in 
the facility with which processes of manufacture are made more widely effective. 
There is, of course, some disadvantage in the conduct of a busifless in which the 
manufacturing units are so widely separated. On the whole the advantages outweigh 
the disadvant^es. (680.) 

XXVI.—STANDARD MILLING COMPANY. 

Mr. McInwke, director of the Standard Milling Company, says in the affidavit 
submitted by him, that this company was formed by the reorganization of the United 
States Hour Milling Company. It is the largest milling organization in the world, 
although it controls only a small fraction of the milling business of the United States. 
Its mills are equipiied to grind over 176,000 bushels of wheat daily. It also produces 
specialties in cereals. 

The company has issued $6,900,000 in 8 per cent noncumulative preferred stock, 
and $4,600,000 common stock. It has also issued $5,760,000 in 6 per cent bonds. 
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The United States Flow Milling Com^y was formed by consolidating the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Com^y with other concerns. In some cases the plants were 
bought and in some cases the capital stock of the constituent companiM, The United 
States Flour Milling Company issued 15,000,000 preferred and $3,600,000 common 
stock, together with 17,600,000 of bonds. The aggregate capitalizatian did not 
excee<l the fair value of the properties on the liasis of their previous earnings. 

The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company was formed by the combination of 6 
mills, which maile all the flour ground in New York City. Mr. McIntyre bought 
these companies and sold them to the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Company. Not more was 
paid for the plants than the previous earnings justified. The Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Comj^ny issued $3,000,000 preferrefl and $2,000,000 common stock, tjesides 
$2,600,000 in bonds. The tangible assets were appraised at $6,804,000. Valuable 
patents and brands were also aiMuired, which were not included in this valuation. 
The average net profit of the companies consolidated for the previous 5 yea.s was 
over $600,000. 

The principal reason for forming the milling consolidations was the hope of effect¬ 
ing certain economies. A largo saving in cross freights has been made; a saving in 
the cost of soiling has also been effected, and the number of traveling men employed 
is Binaller in projmrtion to the business transacted, though probably the actual num- 
lx!r employed is as great. 

Wages have l)een increased since the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company was 
fonned; that company having begun biisiness just about the time of the industrial 
depression of 1893. Mr. M’lntyre lielieves that the tendency of the combinations 
has been to keep the men more steadily employed. (681, 682.) 

XXVII. -AMERICAN FISHERIES COMPANY. 

Mr. CmiRcn, vice-president and manager of the American Fisheries Company, 
states ill the affidavit submitted by him that prior to the formation of the American 
Fisheries Company the northern branch of the menhaden industry was carried on 
by 20 different concerns. The American Fisheries Company purchased the factories, 
stcamer.s, and good will of 17 of these plants. Si.v of the factories bought have since 
lieen dismantled and the machinery useil to increase the capacity of some of the other 
factories. The company lias since its formation built a new plant at Port Arthur, 
Tex., where it handles the fish caught in the (inlf of Mexico. Altogether the com¬ 
pany has facililiifl to take care of from 50,000 to 60,000 barrels of fish in a day of 10 
noiirs. Thi.s is double the capacity of the combined plants at the time of their con- 
.solidation. The company handles a little more than half the total catch of men¬ 
haden. While the business of the company has increased, the business of the outside 
comiianies has likewise increaseil. Oil for dressing leather, tempering steel, mak¬ 
ing rope, and compounding with other greases is manufactured. The refuse fish, 
mixed with other materials, is used extensively as a fertilizer. The company has 
established its own boiler shop, machine shop, and shipyard, and does almost all of 
its own work in these lines. 

Since consolidation it has been arranged lo have the steamers land their fish at 
the factory nearest to the place where the fish are caught. By delivering the fish 
as soon after catching as possible a better quality of oil and guano is promiced and 
time is saved. New and improved machinery has lieen introduced and a uniformity 
of rnethoil adoptol, the result being that the merchandise produced is of an even 
quality. Consolidation has made it jmssible also for the company to enter into con¬ 
tracts for the sale of its entire product. Buyers realize that there is only one chan¬ 
nel through which they can purchase, and so there is no waiting on their part for 
soine manufacturer to become embarrassed and cut prices. 

Since the formation of the company the prices of the products have increased, 
owing, in a large measure, to the method of selling the goocls. The increase of price 
has b^n especially lieneflcial to the outside manufacturers. 

Owing to the fact that fish oil is produced in foreign countries, where the rate of 
wages is much less than in this country, it would not be possible for the manufac¬ 
turers in this country to make a profit if the duty of 8 cents per gallon on oil were 
taken off. (683-686.) 

XXVm.—UNITED STATES LEATHER COMFANY. 

Mr. Lapham, vice-president of the United States Ijeather Company, says that his 
company carries on the manufacture of leather and business incident thereto, the 
manufacture of sole leather being the principal business. The company was formed 
by the union of 26 or 30 firms which were doing perhaps one-half of the sole-leather 
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buflihess of the Unitetl States. The proportion of the business done by the consoli¬ 
dated company is about the same. In most cases the properties are held directly bv 
the United States Leather Company. In some cas<!s, because of State laws wnicn 
forbade ownershij) of real estate by a foreign corporation, subordinate corporations 
were fonned and their stock purchase<l by the United States Leather Coinjiany. No 
promoter was concerned in the formation of the company and there was no under¬ 
writing syndicate. The stock was all taken by the previous owners of the properties 
and none was offered to the public. The properties acquired were all jiaid for in 
stock of the company. The basis adopted for the valuation of the properties was 
that of vat capacity. Bark and other stock were taken at coat, and standing tim¬ 
ber was taken at so much per estimated cord of Irnrk. Tlie preferred stock repre¬ 
sented the fair cash value of the tangible property; the common stock represented 
the ^ood will of the business. Si.\ million dollars Ui delKuitures was offered to the 
public and was underwritten by a syndicate whicli received $600,000 of common 
stock for its services. All the rest of the stock was issued to tho owners of the pro|)- 
erties purchased. Thus far the common stock has received no dividends, and the 
preferred stock had not, up to January 1, 1900, received the dividends due to it by 
about 34 per cent. 

The chief saving effected by the consolidation has Ixien through tho introduction 
of the best methods in all the tanneries. There has also been more active and sys¬ 
tematic exiierimenting than was done liy the individual tanners, and great improve¬ 
ments have been made because of this. Considerable saving has been made in cross 
freights. Fewer traveling men are employed in proportion to the size of the busi¬ 
ness and the numlier of warehouses has been diminished. It is hard to say whether 
or not there has lieen an increase of administrative expenses. The management, 
however, has lieen more efficient since consolidation. There is competition lietwoen 
superintendents, and good results are obtained. It is possible also through the cen¬ 
tralization of management to apply the experience of a large number of men at any 
point where there is trouble. 

The organization of the company has tendeil to keep prices .steadier and to dimin¬ 
ish fluctuation. It would not be jioasiblc for tlie company to si|neeze the public on 
prices, if it desirejl. There has been no eliange in wages which can Iks attributed to 
the formation of the company. Wages were reduced in 1893 and 1894, but have now 
been put liack to alxiut where they were in 1892. 

The tariff on hides is a serious handicap on tho business of the company. The 

E rice of domestic hides is increased by the amount of the duly. Canadian tanners 
iiy South American hides and .semi them through the United States in bond. The 
American tanners have toineetthecompetition of the Canadian fanners in Kurojiean 
markets. There is a drawback on hides which are re-cxjiorted in the form of leather, 
but'it takes alamt a year ami a half from the time the hides are imixirted for the 
leather to lie exporteil and the drawback collected. Before the Dingley tariff 
American iiiaiiufactiirers could hold their own with their Canadian competitors in 
European markets, but that can not he done now. 

Mr. laipham submits a statement issued to the stockholders of the United States 
Leather Comiiany, giving the coiniianv’s lussets and liabilities as of Decemljer 31, 
1900. (685-688.) 

XXIX.-AMERICAN'BICYCLE COMPAlOr. 


Mr. Pope, vice-president of the American Bicycle Company, in the aflidavit sub¬ 
mitted by him, says that the American Bicycle Company was iiicoriiorated on May 
12, 1899. Its business is the manfacture of bicycles and automobiles. It bought the 
property of 48 concerns which had been engaged in making tiWyclos and bicycle 
parts. In 1900 the company sold abint 65 jmr cent of all tlie bicycles sold in the 
United States. The com|>aiiy did not buy the shxik of the previously existing cor¬ 
porations, but took conveyance of their real estate and personal proixirty. Mr. A. (4. 
Spalding personally bought the properties from the previous owners on such terms 
as he could make and sold them to the American Bicycle Company. Whatever of 
preferred and common stock was left in his hands after the properties were paid for 
belonged to him. It is understood that the niethwl and teniis of payment were 
similar in all cases, and that the owners in each ca.se received 30 per cent of the 
appraised value of their property in cash or, at their option, in 5 per cent debenture 
bonds of the American Bicycle Comiiany at !l2j; 30 per cent of the appraisixl value 
in preferred stock, and 50 per cent in common stock. 

The authorized capital of the American Bicycle Company is $36,000,000 preferred 
and $45,000,000 common stock, of which $10,000,000 preferred and $20,000,000 com¬ 
mon has been issued. There has also been issiKd $10,000,000 of bonds. Speaking 
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roughly, the debentures and preferred stock represented the tangible assets of the 
constituent companies and the common stock the intangible assets. The earnings 
of the properties before consolidation were state<l to have been, in 1895, about 
*5 119,000: in 1896, about 17,763,000; in 1898, about $3,329,000. The net proBts for 
1899 were estimated at $3,894,000. 

The chief reason for forming the combination was the severe competition which 
existed. Through the consolidation of ownership savings have been made. A atop 
has been put to patent litigation, and valuable patents owned by any one concern 
may be applied by all. There has been a saving in administrative exMnses from a 
diminution in the number of officers, buying is concentrated in the bands of one 
ofHi*r ami his assistants, and this saves energy and expense. A smaller ^regate 
quantity of supplies is carried than was carried by the constituent companies. The 
expense of selling has Ijeon considerably nsluced. It is possible to get lower rates 
for^advertising than had been secured by any of the constituent companies. There 
has been some saving in the numlier of traveling men employed, only aliout 85 per 
cent of the number employed before consolidation being now neceasary. The man¬ 
agement is more efficient. Comajntration of manufacturing activity has reduced the 
actual cost of production. The company has closed 8 bicycle plants, Ijcsides turning 
2 from the production of bicycles to the production of automobiles. There is every 
reason to believe that as many plants would have been closed if there had been no 
combination, because of the failure of the companies which owned them. The 
American Bicycle Compiuiy gives as many days' work a year as were given by its 
predecessors, and the employment is steadier. 

There has lieen no change in the prices of bicycles sold through established retail 
agencies. On jobbing gooils there has lieen a tendency to stronger prices. The 
export trade of the comfiany is attaining comsidcrable importance. In general, the 
export prices arc liased sutistantially on wholesale prices in this country. 

'There has been no general cbangi- of wages since tbe formation of the company. 
The attitude toward latior organizations is determined by the managers of the differ¬ 
ent factories, and some of the shoiis are union and some are nonunion. 

'The tariff has no noticeable effect upon the business of tbe company. (688-691.) 

XXX.—OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 

Mr. Baldwin, president of the Otis Elevator Csimpany, says that this company 
was fonned in Novemlier, 1898, for the, ])urix)se of manufacturing clevatora and hoist¬ 
ing machinery. 11 bought the property of 11 companies which were, doing 80 or 85 
per cent of the elevator business in the United States. The proportion of the total 
business done lias rather increased since the formation of the (.)tis Elevator Company. 
Only one factory has been closed. Mr. Baldwin says that he personally liought the 
property of each of the constituent companies and sold it to the new coinjiany. No 
stock was offered to the public, and there was no underwriting syndicate. Payment 
was mailc for all the plants in stock exclusively, with the exception of ono which 
was paid for in cash. Preferred stock to represent the fair lash value of the tangible 
property was given. Common stock in the proportion of 1J shares to 1 share ofpre- 
lerrcd was given in payment for the intangible pro|iortv. The cost of pnxiuction has 
been lowered by the specialization of the work at the different plants and the building 
of particular types of machinery in large lots. The numlKir of traveling men is about 
the same as before consolidation, but the business handled is 20 per cent larger. 
There has lieen an advantage in the common use of patents previously owned by 
siimle establishments and in the stopping of )Kitent litigation. 

Prices since consolidation have lieen no higher than the prices charged by Otis 
Bros. & Oo., though they have lieen somewhat higher than the prices which were 
charged by some of the other companies. 'There has lieen no noticeable change of 
wages, but the men are beingjiut on a 9-hour biLsis with the same wages which were 
formerly paid for 10 hours. 'The attitude of the company toward labor organizations 
is entirely friendly. Some of the shops are union and some are not. 

The export business of the comjiany is assuming considerable proportions. The 
elevators exported are of a cheaper grade than those sold in the United States. (691, 


XXXI.—OREORD COFFER COMFANY. 

Mr. Thompson, president of the Orford Copper Comiiaiw, in the affidavit submit¬ 
ted by him, states that his company is engaged in the refining and selling of nickel 
and copMr. There is no nickel mine in the United States which is now productive, 
and nickel ore is imported from Canada, New Calodonia, and Norway. 
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Some of the Canadian mines fell off largely in their production in 1899 and 1900, 
and the freight on ore from New Caledonia fully double from 1898 to 1900. These 
facto contributed largely to the increased cost of nickel in the United States. Coke 
cost 60 per cent more in 1900 than in 1899, and coal 35 per cent more. This helped 
to increase the price of nickel. The primary cause of the increased price, however, 
was that the demand far outran the supply. The increase of price was not due to 
any combination or agreement There is only one other company besides the Orford 
Company which refines nickel in the Unital Stafe, and tlie’re is no agreement 
between this company and the Orford Company in respect to prices, neither is there 
any agreement between the American refiners and refiners in other countries.' The 
2 Americap companies do not control the United States market, but a considerable 
amount of nickel is imported. The Orford Company is not a combination, and all 
the stock, except 20 shares, Mr. Thompson says, is ojrned by him. (692,693.) 

ZZZn.-CAX7SES, METHODS, AND EFFECTS OF INDUSIBIAL COM¬ 
BINATION.' 

A. Causes (see also Relation of tariff to trutts, p. cxLv).—Mr. Spaiding says that, 
in his opinion, trusts are due to the protective tariff, to centralixed legislation, and 
to the development of the powers of Congress under the interstate-commerce clause 
of the Constitution. Most of the trusts in the United States have grown out of the 
protective tariff. The inducements offered to trusts and combinations by certain 
States, notably, West Virginia, New .Tersey, and Delaware, have been an auxiliary 
cause of the formation of tnists. (1-4.) 

Mr. Lataste says that the monopoly of natural opportunities and our present sys¬ 
tem of taxation are the fundamental causes of the formation of trusts. (W .) 

Mr. Hillyer considers the primary reason for tlio formation of trusts to iie the 
desire of those in control of them to make more money. The tariff is an auxiliary 
cause. (13.) 

Mr. Flint, a merchant of New York City, who has been connected with the organ¬ 
ization of a number of industrial combinations, says that, in general, the reasons 
which lead to th^formation of these combinations are the desire to secure economies 
and the desire of persons to have tlieir property in sucli a form that it will have a 
current market value and be readily realizable. The holding of premerty in the 
form of realizable securities would, in case of the death or disability of the holder, 
prevent depreciation in the value of the projierty, because there would bo an iden¬ 
tity of interest with the In'st intelligence in the particular industry in which the 
profierty was invested. Another reason for the formation of industrial combinations, 
in some cases, is the cutting of prices through competition. (33.) 

0. Capitalization. —Mr. Chapman does not think that the amount of the 
capital stock of a combination is a matter of any concern to the public. Overcapi¬ 
talization is not going to affect the earnings. The stockholder and the public are 
interested in earning rather than in capital. Capital has no relation to earnings 
whatever. It would not make any difference to the earnings whether the company 
had a largo amount of water in its stock or not. Properly managed the business 
will pay so much money; it does not make any difference whether it is distributed 
over $1,000,000 or |10,(WO,000 of stock.’ So far as prices are’concerned, they are 
influenced by other conditions rather than by the amount of capital stock. A man- 
^r will make all he can out of his business whether his capital is 1 or 10 million. 
To keep out competition he must keep the margin between the cost and the selling 

f irice as low as he can. A 20 jier cent dividend would not necessarily be more 
ikelyto attract competition than a 2 per cent dividend. The protection of the 
investor is another matter. To protect the investor there should be some supervision 
of the capitalization of the cximpany. There should be publicity in its affairs to 
such extent as may be necessary to enable the investor to know what his company 
is doing. (107, lOl) 

Promoters are sometimes given a specified sum or a specified percentage for their 
services. Mr. Chapman has never known a case where the bankers were paid any 
specified amount of money. They take over a given percentage of the stock and 
settle up the claims of promoters, lawyers, and others as best they can. Whatever 
stock is left after these charges are paid they have for themselves. (96,97.) 

Mr. Flint thinks that there have been many cases of overcapitalization, but that 
the banking houses which have indorsed unsound capitalizations nave been discredited 
to such an extent that they can not repeat the operation. Investors have become less 


•See volume on manufactures, p, —. 

•Testimony as to the causes and effects of particular combinations which are treated In detail In 
Uiis volume Is summarized in connection with the other testimony regarding them. 
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careless, and the wisdom of using greater care in forming organizations is teing 
recognized. (92.) 

Mr. PiBL, president of the National Starch Company, considers that the chief dis¬ 
advantage of industrial combination is found in tire tendency to overcapitalization. 
There is a certain safeguard against this, however, in the fact that overcapitalization 
tends to bring in competition. (873.) 

Mr. Schwab does not think that overcapitalization enables a corporation to 
increase its exactions from the public, if too large dividends were exacted, other 
jjeople with a lower capitalization would do the business at a lower pri<». (467.) 

Mr. Chapman says that dividends which on the surface apirear excessive might 
upon investigation be found to be no more than fair, because of the fact that the 
properties owned by the company in (|uestion had advanced in value in a long course 
of years, and that therefore the capitalization of the company was below what it 
ought to l)c. (109.) 

Sir. Flint says that the formation of industrial combinations gives the public 
opportunities for profit that they would not otherwise |K)ssess. Figuring the earn¬ 
ings of 47 important industries, and not including the .Standard Oil Company, he 
finds that the average earnings are oyer 7 ])er <«nt of the capitalization and are over 
11 per cent of the present market priiais of the industrials; while the average earn¬ 
ings of 37 railroads, which he figured, he found to be 4| [H)r cent on the market price 
and a little more than that on the j>ar value of the securities. (91.) 

Mr. Holt, secretary of the tariff reform committee of the Reform Club of New 
York, says that the tariff is undoubtedly indirectly responsible for a large part of the 
water in triLst stocks. Had there been no tariff to enable prosiiective trusts to pay 
dividends on watered stocks, the triLut promoters could not have offered sufficient 
inilucements to coalesce the producers in any particular industry. Promoters have 
been unable to form trusts in many industries not actually benefited by tariff duties. 
The most highly protected trusts are generally the most highly capitalized. It is 
iisehsis for a trust to attempt to pay big dividends on watered capital unless it enjoys 
speiaal priiileges of some kind. (.554,533.) 

Mr. Bcti.kh considers tangible and assured assets the proper basis of capitalization. 
Applying the question to his own business, that of a jobber of iron and steel, if good 
will were capitalized the pavinent of dividends on it would require unusual effort and 
the cn>ation of profits which would probably lie hard to maintain. The result would 
prohibly 1 ki an attempt to increase dividends through iirices rather higher than nor¬ 
mal, and this would almost inevitably bring new competitors into the field. The 
new competitors would have an advantage in not being burdened witli an excessive 
capitalization. (497.) 

Mr. Burn, president of the .National tVall Pajier Company, understands good will 
to mean the reputation of the manufacturer and his established connection with 
dealers who are likely to continue dealing with him. (237.) 

Mr. llocKiNs, president of the Sloas-Klieffleld Iren and Steel Company, thinks that 
the effect of the great combinations in the iron and steel business is likely to lie good, 
in that they will maintain prices. Thi'ir high capitalization is itself advanta^ous, 
since a company wdth a large capitalization, on w'hich it wants to pay dividends, will 
!|e restrained from ruinous competition. Combinations that can prevent such compe¬ 
tition are best for the country, “ liccause whenever we have ruinous competition the 
evil goes right back to the laborer.” This hapiiens not only by cutting wages, but 
by bankruptcy and actual stoppage of establishments. Three furnaces which the 
Binss-Sheffiela company has recently bought and started up were bankrupt concerns, 
whicli had not run for 4 years. They were idle, the ore mines and the coal mines 
that dependiHl on them were idle, and the whole town of Slieffield, Ala., was dead. 
Now, with the starting up of the furnaces, rents are advancing, wages arc going up, 
and cveryboiiy is happy. (509, 512.) 

Secrccjr. —Mr. Holt, secretary of the tariff reform committee of the Reform 
Club of New York City, says that one of the evils which has grown out of the fonnar 
tion of treats is the juggling of prices and statistics. The sugar trust refused to com¬ 
ply with our census laws in 1890, and would give no information concerning its 
buaine^ to the Census Department. As a result of this the census abstract states that 
»vS., , product of sugar and molasses dropped from $155,000,000 in 1880 to 

$123,000,000 in 1890, and that the value of this product in New York State dropped 
from $71,000,000 to $17,000,000 in 1800. As about one-half of the sugar refined in 
this country in 189t) was refined in New York State, it is probable that the value of 
this product in Now York was about $100,000,000 instead of $17,000,000, as given by 
the census. (654,56.5.) 

752-IX 
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D, Evonomies. — Hakmnen. —Mr. FLiN'rsays that in the companies with which 
he has "been connected there has l)ecn a considerable saving through reducing the 
numtjer of traveling salesmen. Care must be taken in economizing in this direction 
lest the efliciency of the selling department be reduced. In the cast* of the United 
States Rnblier Comiiany there has lieeii a saving of 25 per cent. In the case of the 
Rubber (Jowls Manufacturing Company the saviiij; has Ixicn less, because it has been 
the policy of that company to maintain the individual inde|)endcnce of each concern 
in the combination. (.'k>.') 

Mr. La Taste has no statistics in respect to the numlier of traveling salesmen wlio 
havebecn thrown outofemploymentthrough the formation of industrial combinations. 
He knows of some men who have been displacwl, but does not know wbv. Po.ssil)ly 
they were not as competent men as the comjmnics wantwl. Ho has maife no investi¬ 
gation along that line, however, and there might have Iwen other reasons. He was 
told by a traveling man in the employ of the Koyid Raking I’owder (kiinjiany that, 
prior to the organization of that company, the 3 com|ianiea which entered into the 
combination eniplovwl 100 traveling men, and that very soon after the formation of 
the eornbination 64 of the KM) were discharged. (26,32.) 

•Mr. Izi Taste has no detinite inforination asto the re-einployment of traveling men 
who have licen di.«chaiged, though it is quite likely that a man who loses an oppor¬ 
tunity of earning a livelihood in one line will utilize his abilities in some other line 
if he can; and that has proliably lieen done by traveling men. He thinks that, as a 
rule, traveling men would be more likely to find employment in other lines than 
men of any other class, except in cases where a long term of service has unfltted a 
man for other vwations. A traveling man loses his local identity, so to speak. (30.) 

Mr. ’ija Taste lielieves that traveling salesmen are almost imaninioiisly of the opinion 
that the formation of trade combinations is inimical, not only to the interests of 
traveling men, but hi the entire interest of the country. As a general rule, the men 
have not clearly defined reasons lor their opinions. When reasons are given, the 
chief ones are that industrial combinations result in depriving traveling men of their 
means >)f supinirt, and that they rwliice them to such astate of uncertainty that they 
do not know one day whether or not they are going to have emiiloyment the next 
day. Mr. La Taste quotes from the minutes of the Convention of the Traveling Men’s 
Protective As.soeiation, which was hchl at Ixiiiisville in Mav, 18!)t), showing that two 
separate anti-trust resolutions were tabled, and giving the discussion of them in con¬ 
vention. Mr. La Taste .says that the vote must have been a very derisive one, 
because there was no demand for a division. He does not believe, however, that 
the action of the Traveling Men’s Protisdive Association in tabling those resolutions 
indicated the sentiment of the uiemlxirs. Theri^ were alsuit 205 delegates at the 
convention, amt .Mr. lai Taste believes that if <'a<'h of thesr^ meitda'rs were asked 


separately his opinion <'oneerning indii.sfrial c-omhinations, not one would hesitah' to 
say that such combinations are not henetieiai. I’er.s(maliy, Mr. Ia'rast((is of the 
opinion that trusts an^ injurious tc commerciai travelers. ( 21-24,27,2H, 32.) 

2. Adirrlmnij. —Mr. Fi.i.vt says that economy is secured through eomhination by 
reducing the amount of advertising. The same results can he swurrsl at ismsidera- 
bly less exjjcnse, owing to a more intelligimtilistribution and metlusl of advertising. 
Also, advertising in a very large way jiennits the seimring of more favorable rates. 
(35.) 


Mr. Duke thinks that the American Tobacco Comiatny exiamds as much in adver¬ 
tising as was ex|)ended by the indefamdent companies. Of (s)urse the comlany does 
a laigcr amount of Imsiness than the concerns it Ixmght out did. (318.) 

3. Midrlleynen. —Mr. Kt.i.vT .says that in certain indu-stries tlu-re have bi-en substan- 
Ual eixmomies through direct sales. (Jreat care has U) 1k^ taken, however, in secur¬ 
ing economy in this line. Some kimlsof business permit of greater isxuiomy through 
direct sales than do others. Where gixsls are sold through tin; pi/Jmlarity of a trmle- 
mark more economy can la; secured through direct sales than in othiw eases. (34,35.) 

4. Had debts. —Mr. Fi.i.nt .“ays that through comijination then? comes a Ixdter 
knowledgt! of crerlit conditions, anil that thertdore lad debts may he guanteil 
against. I.ast year the United States Kublier Comiany, doing a busine.is of about 
$25,000,000, lost leas than $1,000 by bad debts. Business conditions were favorable 
last year, but the average loss by separate companies on that volume of business 
would be over $100,000 per year. (.30, 37.) 

5. lyke a/rail/materials.—Mr. Fi.int says that there is not much saving, through 
combination, in the prices which have to be paid for staple merchandise, unless the 
combination uses a very large percentage of a particular kind of raw material pro¬ 
duced. In considering the raw-material market it is necessary K) take into consider¬ 
ation all the raw materia! in the world, tecause of the present facilities lor quick 
transportation. (36.) 
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6. Seduction of utock carried. —Mr. Flint says by centralization there has Ixn’ii a 
reduction in the larrying of stocks; that thereby interest, insuranie, shirage, and 
shop-work chaiges have h^n reduced. Tlie reduction in stock carrying results from 
tlie met that, through combination, it is possible to keep a better balance between 
supply and demand. (35.) 

7. TranxpurUUim ehiirgee.—Vlr. Flint says that tlirough combination a saving in 
freight charges is secured. A well-mana^d combination takes aiivantage of tlie 
cheajiest transportation faialities. The lan^ combinations have storage finalities at 
Western points, and ship their goods during the summer when they can get the 
advantage of low water freights. (35, .36.) 

8. Machinery. —Mr. Flint says that, in general, centralized manufairture permits 
the largest use of special machinery, and that economies are secured through the 
adoption of the more c<»iiomieal methods which are made pos.Hible by the large 
volume of Imsiness. In the case of the production of reclaimed rublier, the biLMiness 
has lieen centralized in one factory instead of lieing done in different factories, and 
the cost has thereby been reduceil by about 20 per cent. (34.) 

9. Running full time.—Mr. Flint says that by running a factory full time, which 
can be done through the centralization of manufacture, a substantial saving is made. 
From recent calculations made, it has been found that the iiercentage saved in the 
cost of production by running a factory full time instead of one-half time is from 4 
to 8 per cent. (34.) 

10. Adminietralion. —Mr. Flint states that through centralization there is some 
saving in the («st of superintendence, but it is not a large item. (85.) 

Mr. Butlku, a jobber in iron and steel, mentions the reiluction of the numlier of 
men engagisl in superintendence and in selling as a result of combination. There is 
not necessarily a saving, he says, in money, but there is a saving in the numlier of 
jieople doing a certain kind of work. He ^ds that new departments to deal with 
cast keeping and statistical records must be established, or old ones must beenlargeil 
and carried to a refinement that is unnece.ssary in smaller concerns. This would 
absorb much of the labor that the organization might seem to make superfluous. 
(488-490.) 

E. Elniitationg of combinulionN.—Mr. Butler, a jobber of iron and steel, 
declares that his house has never made any money by combination, but has always 
suffered from it. It diif formerly enter into combinations. It has not done so in 
recent years liecaiise it diKw not pay. When, on one occasion, it bought out a com- 
[icting house it immeiiiateiy reduced its prices, because it knew that its customers 
would think that by means of its apparent monopoly it would enjoy for a short time 
a chance to take advantage of them. Mr. Butler believes that most business men 
would feel the same resiKiiisibility and ac4 in the same way. (498.) 

Mr. Burn, president of the National Wall Pajier Company, sums up his ismclusions 
as to the (‘ffects of consolidation as follows: 

First. That (Hiasolidation does not bcnctll iinlesH it cuntmls, especially Industries in which prices 
are not based on Intrinsic value alone. 

.Second. That consolidation Invites competition and antagonizes tiic public. 

Third. That it aids latair in enforcing its demands, euabiing it to concentrate its efforts on one con- 
ccra instead of dividing same among a laigcr number. 

He explains his meaning in using the phrase intrinsie value, by saying that the 
jirice of wall paper does not depend on the intrinsic value of the articles that are 
iLsed in making it, any more than the price of an oil painting depends on the value 
of paints. The value is purely esthetic. It depends on the taste that is brought to 
bear on it, the field in vvnicb it is placed, the probable output, and many other con¬ 
siderations. (286,287.) 

Mr. White, president of the National Salt Company, says that one great disailvan- 
tago that large corporations labor under is their inability to cater to the whims, 
prejudices, and ignorance, or to the tastes of individual customers. It would bo 
impracticable to have a combination for the manufacture of clothing or millinery 
goods or gas fixtures or any goods as to which the public taste is capricious. Organ¬ 
ization means system, and system means uniformity. (254, 263.) 

Mr. Flint also says that through combination the number of styles of products is 
r^uced; that this results in reduction in the cost of manufacture and in tne amount 
of stock carried. (36.) 

F. EfTccta of combination.— 1. Generally. —Mr. White, president of the 
Nahonal Salt Company, declares that the trusts will become trustees for the conser¬ 
vation of labor and capital and energy. They will stop overproduction and waste 
*nd ®xtravagance, which is the curse of labor and capital and consumer. (264.) 

Mr. Waterhury, former president of the National Cordage Company, is confident 
that no combinations will succeed but those that introduce economies and are able 
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to maintain them, so that the people get cheap goods and outsiders can not compete 
with them. They are a real benefit to the country. (132, 133.) 

Mr. Butler believes that the great industrial combinations work for the benefit of 
the people, especially in the elimination of unnecessary expenses. There are, for 
instance, two large concerns in the West making agricultural machinery. Fifty per 
cent of the cost of their product is in the distribution of it. Yet if those two con¬ 
cerns should combine and reduce their price 25 per cent, as they might do and still 
make a much laiger profit than now, there w'ould lie'a clamor that the farmers were 
being robbed. (497.) 

Mr. CiUNTON says that large corporations are a positive benefit. Wo can not go 
back to small concerns and recede into inferior methmls without wying the price in 
inferior results. The natural growth of corporations is along tne lines of greater 
piwliictive efficiency, and the effect of such organizations on prices is a benefit to the 
community. The effect on wages is definitely beneficial. Lalior organizations can 
deal better and more effectively with large coriiorations than they ever could with 
small corporations. 

Some of the concerns which entered into the United States Steel Corporation, per- 
hajie, had poor management. The corjioration can bring the management of those 
concerns up to the standard of the iiest (»mpany in tlie consolidation. It lan jilace an 
exceptional man at the liead of the poorer concern, whereas this could not have lieen 
done if that concern had continued a sejiarate enterprise. Thegreat conihination has 
at its disposal more managing ability and can give efficient distribution of that man¬ 
aging ability. (634, 635.) 

Mr. Atkinson says that there are some combinations which have useil great econ¬ 
omy in doing their work, which are managed with great skill, and which have 
resulted in the making of lower prices. There would have lieen no possibility of the 
low prices that have prevailed either for oil or for sugar, or for some other articles, 
except for the combination of the ablest possible men, working on a very big scale 
for the lowest possible margin. The combination of railroads has resulted in a 
steady, consecutive reduction in the freight charges, and a lessened margin of profit, 
with liigher wages for the workmen, and general benefit to the public. (.5.33.) 

Mr. Spaldino pays that there are some economic advantages to Ixc derived from 
industrial combination. Some of the advanta^ are the cheapening of proiliictinn, 
the enhancing of the quality of the output, and improvement in methods of distribu¬ 
tion. Many of our foreign markets have lieen opened up by industrial combinations. 
Trusts are probably more (Timpetent than indivirtiials to gauge the relation Ix'tween 
supply and demand; but their power so to do contains a dangerous element, in that, 
if they choose, they can make the supply a little short and thereby cause an ail vance 
of prices. They are able to furnish greater continuity of labor, and they could effect 
a greater uniformity in wages, though as yet wages in this country have not been 
affected a great dtial by the formation of trusts. (9.) 

Mr. Spalding lieliev'es that trusts are hurtful liecaiLsc they snuff out individual 
effort and deprive the individual of the opfiortunity of rising. They destroy com¬ 
petition, and put it in the power of the parties in control of the trust to put up prices 
extortionately; and the imblie is at the mercy of a monopoly. It is pretty hard to 
say that one has direct knowledge of instanci's where the trusts have advanceil prices, 
though it might be askeil if there is anything, except cotton, in this country vmder 
the control oi trusts the pricis of which have not advanced, ll is natural tor a man 
to chaige all he can ^ct. The manner in which trusts are capitalized is another 
great evil. They capitalize on the liasis of earning capacity, without regard to the 
substance behind it. When the earning capacity is gone a coHaiise will come, and 
the result will lie the worst panic ever seen in this country. (2, 6, 11.) 

Mr. Spalding says that, in speaking of a trust, his idea is that r^erence is made to 
combinations and pools that result in snuffing out competition. (1.) 

Mr. Lamd, president of the New England Free Trade League, says that a trust, as 
the wonl is used now, means an organization which has a practical control or monop¬ 
oly. The formation of trusts, in addition to permitting extortion to be practiced on 
the consumer, and to putting a tax on our export trade, has resulted in doing away 
with services that were formerly rendered. The trusts have crowded out the middle¬ 
man, and the services he used to render are not now rendered at all. Under a sys¬ 
tem of competition there is rarely a time, even in a brisk period of business, when 
it is not for the interest of some mill to agree to furnish its goods promptly to 
would-be puR'hasers; but where there is one seller, the trust, it has been proven by 
experience that the order will be fillcNl when it is for the advantage of the trust to 
fill it. Wherever competition ceases, the spur to produce better goods becomes less 
sharp, and deterioration in the quality of goods has resulted from the formation of 
trusts. (584, 687, 688.) 
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Mr. Tatier says that nothing could ho more ideal than combination not governed 
by the selfish demands of men, because, through combination, the thing produced 
would reach the consumer with the least possible expense. But Mr. Tayler does not 
think that any set of men tan l)e trustc<i with the power poasessetl by those in con¬ 
trol of the industrial combinations as we now find them. There has never been any 
combination or any individual that had power that exercised that power wiselv in 
any other way than selfishly. (603, 606, 607.) 

2. Effect m competitors and competiti<m.--Mr. Botlkk, a jobber in iron and steel, 
does not think the various consolidations have made any attempt to stifle coinjav 
tition. He is confident that the ultimate result of them is to incrca.se competition. 
“If every manufacturer would keep his profits down to a 6 i)er cent basis he woiilii 
not have much competition, but if by any apparent mono[)oly he magnifies those 
iwofits it is an encouragement to other people to enter into competition with him ” 

(m.) 

Mr. Butler deedares it to be a general law that combinations are always advan¬ 
tageous to tlio small concerns outside of them. “A large concern has to apixiar 
under a formal, and generally under a public, programme; a small concern has the 
advantage of keeping its methods and its operations to itself. It can seek sjiecialties 
on which there is a larger profit. It can conform its o|)erations to the ixsmliar 
riiquiroments of its customers, and it has the right to make a slight conccasion at all 
times, and in a way that is not known to the large concern.” The smaller a manu¬ 
facturer the greater his iwrcentage of profit must Ik?, however, because the fixed 
charges of a small concern are proportionately great. (492.) 

Mr. hniNT says that the only way in which a concern can destroy competition is 
by creating and maintaining facilities for a lower cost of production and by making 
a lower price to the consumer than others can make. Industrial combinations 
unless they are favored by Government franchises or by Government patents are 
subject to the law that “ the lowest price makes tln^ market.” (89.) 

Mr. Born, president of the National Wall PaperOompany, does not think that the 
public nets! feiir the trusts. If they attempt to become oppressive by advancing 
prices they arouse comixdition, and the problem solves itself. He can conceive that 
so absolute a control of an artii'le might be obtained that it could be made perma¬ 
nent; “ but even then it might not he anything very oppressive, beiause if the par¬ 
ties hamiled it rightly they would not try to squeeze too much out of the public.” 
The exjienence of his own company tends to show the effectiveness of competition. 
•Mr. Burn believes that many great corporations existing to-day would dissolve if 
t"‘“y possibly could, but are so involveil that they can not. (293, 301, 304.) 

Mr. CiMPMAN do^ not believe that laige (smibinations are necessarily going to 
kwip out all competition. If the combination is not managed wisely it will build up 
a lot of small competitors who will find a place to sell their goods, even in competi¬ 
tion with a big monopoly. (IIO.) 

.Mr. Spai.pino says that any advance or price in an article tends to invite competi- 


, ,--- 1 --at industry is alleged for 

speculative purjioses. All the com|ietition in this country in the oil industry has 
^ M Standard Oil Com|mny is doing the basiness. (10.) 

n j theoretically a monopoly, other than a natural monopoly, so 

railed, 13 impo.ssible, but practically wo have monopolies in some lines of business. 
I he popular understanding is that the Standard Oil Companv fixes the price of oil in 
this country. Acrarding to newspaper reimrt, they have maile contracts for securing 
the output of the Texas oil fields. (607.) ® 

if ck'"' ^’’.’5,™’*’^ «y8 conibinations try to eliminate competition. It is doubtful 
t they will ultimately succeed. Not less than 2 years after the organization of some 
teg combiirations they were aliout to be subjected to competition from new works, 
winch produc^ three-fifths as much as the concerns which went into the combina- 
“ tbe gjvat force that aiiimates timle and commerce, and can not 
rd ®«'«binations or other devices. Through competition the volume 

“"I each unit is diminished; the rates of wages 

are rai^l, and the margin of profit is lessened. (S34.) 

Ymk teriff-refonn committee of the Reform Club, of New 

iD 5 '"‘"•era trust include the full control of one 

the control of all allied industries whose plants could be 
*® of one to another of the products. It also includes 

*{ of P«Xi*oce different but competing prorlucts. The same 

^1 S controls the supply of petroleum, of iron ore, of iron and 

steel, of coal, of copper, of salt, and of hundreds of products and by-products made 
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from these articles. They also own many local municipal monopolies in gas, elec¬ 
tricity, street railways, etc. They also, through a “community of interest,” control 
our principal trunk lines of railroads, nearly all of our lake steamers, and many of 
our ocean transport lines. (553.) 

.3. Effect on pnca. —Mr. Flint says that, in his judraent, the ultimate result of 
industrial combinations will be a reduction in prices. In general it has been demon¬ 
strated that the most successful industrials have beei^ those tliat have rccognizeil the 
advantage of largo value and low prices. (90.) 

Mr. Butler, a jobber in iron and steel, has no doubt that the effect of combina¬ 
tions is, in the long run, to lower prices. Tliis results partly from the stimulation of 
new com|»etition. It is also partly due to the increased ability to introduce improve¬ 
ments and economies, which results from the temporary increase of profits. Thus, 
in Mr. Butler’s judgment, the tin plate manufacture* of Wales have betm unable to 
introduce labor-saving devices such as American manufacturers have introduced, for 
the very reason that their profits have been small, and they have not lieen able to 
accumulate the necessary capital. When profits have for a time been increased by a 
combination and the reaction comes, through competition and other causes, the 
manufacturers are driven to adopt every possible improvement in order to carry on 
their business without loss, and their accumulated profits make it possible to adopt 
improvements. (490,491.) 

Mr. OiiARMANsays that self-preservation will always prevent any combination from 
putting the price of its products up to a [mint which will invite and build up coii^- 
tition. The interest of the combination is in koi’ping the price as low as [lossible. The 
history of combinations thus far in this country shows that prices have been steadily 
reduced as savings have been effected. In certain lines the maivin lietween cost 
and selling price lias tieeii reduced. Where the (tost of production has been largely 
decrea.sed, the policy has been to give the purchaser as much of that reduction as 
possible, allowing for a fair interest on the capital invested. Through combinations 
economies have been effected and consumers nave had a part of the lienelit of those 
economies, so that ordinarily there has been an absolute lowering of prices to the 
consumer. In cases where a combination has a monopoly through patents or trade¬ 
marks it would be natural to make prices higher. In cases where a combination had 
a monopoly in any line through complete control of the raw material, there would 
be danger. (103,104,107,110. ) 

Mr. Chapman states that although the Brooklyn Union Gas Company has the 
monopoly of the entire city of Brooklyn, the price of gas has been reduced. The 
average price of gas under the separate companies was $1.26 per 1,000; the price has 
been reciuced by 5 cents each year until now it is $1. The act was voluntary and 
not caused by legislative action. There has been no material difference in the cost 
of production. (100.) 

Sir. Hopkins says that any attempt at an inordinate profit in the carrying on of 
any con-siderable business is an assured invitation to rivalries and competition. The 
only protection is to keep the [irice low and to rely for returns upon magnitude of 
transactions and not upon an extravagant rate of [irofit. Low prices mean enlargcsl 
output, and combination makes low prices possible. For a iximbination to lie suc¬ 
cessful it is essential that the character of the product be kept up to the highest 
possible standard, and be furnished at the lowest pu.ssible price. (344.) 

Mr. White, president of the National Salt Company, declares that the only evil 
that can result to the public from combination is the ability to demand extortionate 
prices; but industrial organizations have no such power because they have no pro¬ 
tection from competition. Their success depends on their ability to produce better 
goods and sell them cheaper than their competitors. Exorbitant prices can be 
aemandcsl only by a monopoly, created by the ratcnt Office or by a franchise from 
the State. (2&) 

Mr. Grimwooi) thinks that in these days, with the experience that many managers 
of combinations have had, the tendency is to make the best goods at the lowest price, 
and put them on the market at a fair profit, so as to keep the price of the manufac¬ 
tured g(K)ds down. (123.) 

Mr. Gunton says that none of the laige combinations are able to fix prices arbi¬ 
trarily. A large concern has not the power to put prices up abnormally. The only 
power it has, and which it can exercise alisolutely, is the jiiwer to put prices down. 
A real monopoly can put the prices up, but so long as there is a competitor outside 
the so-called monopolies can not put prices up without the consent of their competi¬ 
tors. If steel rails go up, it is not chargeable to the large concerns any more than to 
the little ones. 

Mr. Gunton presents a table giving the average freight rates for the years from 
1873 to 1900, and showing that there has beeif a continuous reduction of rates. He 
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also submits tal)1ps giving tlio prices of iron and steel products, of other metals, and 
of sugar and petroleum iluring the years IfWO and lilOl, that being, Mr. Gunlon 
states the time during which the trememlons amount of industrial organization and 
consoiidation has been going on. («2(), 027, 0:1.5.) 

Mr. SciiwAii sees no wrong in the system of iKusing ttie prices of goods, wherever 
they may tie shippeil from, on a fixed price plus the freight from an assumed central 
ijoint, as Pittsburg. Indeed, tliis is the only way of obtaining uniformity of price. 
If siii'pments are actually made from aiioint which has a lower freight rate than 
|■ittshurg to the given market, that mill has the advantage of its location, which is 
entirely legitimate. (469, 470.) 

Mr. i 1 ii.i.YBR says that, in general, industrial combinations arc formed for the jitir- 
[loso of putting u|> prices. That has Iieen the case in tlie instances that have come 
imder his observation. Combinations are enabled to dispense with a large niimlier 
if traveling salesmen and agents, and can make savings through contx-nt ration of 
iianagement. These facts would enable them to put prices down, hut there is some 
iloiiht as to whether the body jiolitic is siilflciently Isuiefiteil by the small amount of 
reduction whicli has lieeri made in certain articles to pay for the’ loss suffered through 
the thniwing of people out of employment. Althougli in some cases there has been 
a reiluction of prices, there has also lieen a larger net income to the company on 
account of the savings made through coiiibination. It is difficult to .say that the 
lowering of prices on articles manufactured by combinations has been due to the 
formation of those comhinations. The euoniious improvements whii lt have been 
made in methisls and the new inventions would have brought alioiit a great reduc¬ 
tion in the cost of production anyway. The concentration of energy brought about 
through combination may have aided to some extent in lowering the cost of pro¬ 
duction. (12, 1.'!.) 

Mr. Tavi.ku says that undoubtedly, through combination, there is greater opportu¬ 
nity to reduce the cost of pnsluction, but he has no idea that the public is going to 
get very inui'li lienefit from it. The properties of the I'nited Stales St(>el Corisira- 
tion did not cost one-third of the amount at which they are capitalized. The stocks 
were sold to the luiblic ujain the basis of their supposed earning power, ami their 
earning power was deterinined in the public mind by the fact that the concern is 
nearly a monojioly and therefore ran control the market and fix price.s. The iieople 
who bought tlie .securities are going to ileniand a return ni«iii them; and if they 
receive any full return for what they have paid for those securities in the market, 
they are going to e.xtract something from the public, it is said that the Standani 
Oif Company has reduccil the cost, of oil, and it uiidoiihledly has; but the cost 
would have iieen reduced still more if coiiiiHditive entorprise had continued in the 
business. It ran not U' said that there has been any great service rendered to the 
public when the market value of the securities of the Standard Oil Company is 
approximately $800,000,1)00, based solely upon the earning jaiwerof that which cost 
approximately one-tenth of that amount. (t!06, 009.) 

Mr. i.A Tabtk says that, in his o))inion, there is no mluction of prices to the con¬ 
sumer through the formation of industrial combinations. There has laani no reduc¬ 
tion in the retail price of baking powders since the formation of the baking powder 
combination. (28.) 

Mr. Ki.inck, a meat packer of Buffalo, says that the Western jiackers have their 
agents in Buffalo who sell to the loral butchers and have gone so far as to sell 1 1 
retail. Thev can coni))ete in the Buffalo market and undersell Mr. Klinck, though 
Mr. Klinck has the same facilities lor iriamitaetiiring the by-products that the Chi¬ 
cago )iackers have. Mr. Klinck buys his cattle in the Buffalo market, and the su|)- 
ply is abundant. When he has to buy cattle in Chicago, he figures on paying about 
85 ceuts more {ler hundred ])ounds. That is on account of freightand shrinkage. Mr. 
Klinck does not think that the system established by the great packers of distributing 
all over the country is advanta^ns to the consumers. They sell close in cities like 
New York and Buffalo, “but when they go into a country place where there is no 
com[K)tition the people have to suffer.” (276.) 

Mr. Klinck presents tables showinis the prices which he has paid for various sup- 
Jilies used in his business during the last 10 years. In most cases the figures show a 
decline from 1891 to aliout 1897, and then an increase to the time of Mr. Klinck’s 
tostimony in 1901. (276-281.) 

Mr. Lamb, president of the New England Free Trade League, says that prices are 
made arbitrarily by the tariff trusts, and are not based on the law of supply and 
demand, or upon the general run of the. market. When a trust, for its own reasons, 
desires to drop the price of its product, it does so without warning. The price of 
lead, for instance, was arbitrarily drop|ied without warning in the yair 19IX); and, 
when the objects which led the trust to drop the price were obtained, the price was 
arbitrarily put tip again. (686, 587.) 
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Mr. Holt, secretary of tho Tariff Reform Committee of the Reform Clnb of New 
York City, .says that if the trusts have not at any time collected from the American 
consumers all that the tariff has permitted them to collect in the way of prices, it is 
either W-ause they have not fully appreciated the situation and have not i^ttcn 
together sufiiciently to stop all internal competition or because the full-limit jwice 
would greatly lessen consumption and would not yield as great a net profit as lower 
prices. (552, .553.) 

Mr. Holt gives figures to show the effect of tnist control on tho prices of window 
glass, tin plate, wire nails, and barbed wire. (5.57-659, 661, 565, 666, 576, 577.) 

Mr. Hillykb, a lawyer of Atlanta, Ga., siiys that l)ecauaeof the combination of the 
cast-iron pitxs manufacturers, the city of Atlanta was obliged, for 2 years, to pay |6 
or $7 per ton more for pipe than it should have j)aid. Mr. Ilillyer understands that 
certain territory was awarded to particular meinbeiwof the coinl>ination and that 
there was an agreement among the manufacturers t list bids in territory allotted to 
another should be almve a certain figure and that the company to whom the terri¬ 
tory had been allotted should put in the lowest bid. .Since the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court deidaring an agreement of this sort illegal, the pijie 
companies have sold out their lapital stock, so Mr. Hillycr lias Ix-sm informeil, to 
one another, and have formed a combination of ownership. (II, 12.) 

4. Efficieneii of management. —Mr. I'niNTsays there is always a disadvantage in com¬ 
binations which are not properly managed. Unless substantial wonomies can la) 
secured by combination, it is better for the parties to nin their business independ¬ 
ently. Centralized management is most desirable, if there are men of siillicient 
intellectual capacity to administer an extended Imsiness. One of the dangers to the 
success of industrial combinations is that such men are not always to be had. 
Where the business is of such a chararto that its conduct can not la) reduced to 
rules, where its success depends on local ability and local judgment, and where the 
efficiency of the selling department is involved in long-time lairsonal relations, it 
would be wiser to sustain the inde|asndence and individuality of the sejairate con¬ 
cerns, liecause in that way the individual interest that is essential to success is 
sustained. (64,91.) 

Mr. Buk.n, president of tho National Wall Paper Company, telieves that factories 
operated by individual owners are likely to Ix! more profitable than they would be 
if looked after by hired labor. (296.) 

Mr. W.ATKHUi RY, former prt'sident of the National Cordage Company, says that the 
outsiders have an advantage in nearly every combination. In the cordage business 
and in most businesses a large mill projrerly ran is better than a coinl)ination of 
mills. It is partly a question of exeraitive" ability. To run a iiumlxT of plants 
toother is very difficult and re<]uires a hfgb onler of intellect. (132, 133.) 

Mr. Flint says that in case of a world-wide combination in the rubber industry 
the manufacturing would be done in countries where the merchandise coukl lie pro¬ 
duced to the best advantage in relation to the market for it. Mr. Flint does not 
think a world-wide combination practicable. The chief difficulty experienced liy 
combinations is the finding of men of sufficient capacity to bainlle sucli extended 
business. (87,88.) 

Mr. Schwab says that while a point might jiossibly Ixs reached at which the size 
of single busmesses mi^ht be too great for any personal administrative (apacity that 
could be found, he thinks that ]x)int a long distance off. Mr. Schwab docs not, 
however, think it possible to form a world-wide combination in the steel business. 
(463, 465.) 

Mr. Bctlek holds that the efficiency of administration ought theoretically to be 
greater in a laige establishment than in a small one. He would secure tliis effi¬ 
ciency, however, by giving a share of the profits to those who take part in securing 
the profits. This is the method which has been followed in his own business, and 
he thinks it is the way the successful concerns in ^neral have followed. (490.) 

Mr. Flint says that in all the conqiantes with which he is connected reports of the 
separate concerns are compared every month. Through this system of comparative 
accoimting it is possible to measure the different managements, and the system tends 
to bring the standard of all up to the standard of the best. Whenaman knows that 
his work is to be compared with that of others bis pride acts as an added incentive 
for doing his best work. Details as well as general results should Ixi compart. 
(84, 85.) 

5. ^eet on empUnmetU and wages.—Mr. Butler believes that tho influence of com¬ 
bination on wages has been beneficial. The concerns that are the most successful 
pay the highest wages. The wage earner can secure lietter terms from one who is 
making money than from one who is not, and he has greater opportunities of learn¬ 
ing the facta almut a large organization than about a small organization or an indi¬ 
vidual owner. (488.) 
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Mr. Schwab believes that the result of these great consolidations of capital will be 
advantageous both to the investor and to the employee. VVorkin^en will receive 
the greatest benefits when capital is earning a lair return. Capitalists desire to pay 
employees good wages. Things 150 smoothly then and business gives little trouble. 
Thesegreat consolidations will bnngabont the sale of finished proiiuctsat reasonable 
prices, will ))ennit the extension of the use of steel, and will permit the payment of 
good wages to the workmen. Mr. Schwab thinks, however, that the formation of a 
eonsoliilation like the United States Steel Corporation adds very much to the power 
of the employers against any particular class of employees. (473, 474.) 

Mr. Schwab says that some men of the class that directs and superintends are 
thrown out of employment by consolidation, but that the working people feel no 
such effect. It is only the suprwintendents and the higher-salarie<l class. (459.) 

Mr. Flint says that, through the formation of combinations, wages arc to a laige 
extent sustained. In respect to tlie combinations with which he is connected, there 
has not siine their formation Ixien any substantial change in the rates of wages paid. 
Work lias, however, been more permanent. In general, although combinations, in 
order to produce under the most economic conditions, tlirow workmen out of employ¬ 
ment, there is in the United State's sufficient employment iluring ^leriods of prosperity 
to enable a workman to find employment in other lines, and Ihegeneral effect is that 
the workman gets more money for his work and more produce for his money. The 
wage-earner has never liecn as well off in this country as he is to-day. It is largely 
due to the prosiierity which has toa great extent leen brought about through iniliis- 
trial combinations. There is a growing feeling on the jiart of the workingmen that 
they are being benefited by the conditions now existing. (89, 91).) 

Mr. Gunton says that he has taken from the census reports of 1880 and 1890 the 
mnnlxir of persons employed and the wages paid in those years in 64 ilifferent indus¬ 
tries in which large capital has been employed; and that he has found in every ca.se, 
except one, that, while the product jier man has been increased through the use of 
machinery, the number of employees has also beer, increaseil and the wages per 
laborer have risen. The one exception was in the manufacture of watch cases. Mr. 
(iiinton submits a table giving the number of hands employol in these 64 industries 
in 1880 and 1890, the yearly wages (laid jier employee in each of these 2 years, and 
the amount and iiercentage of the increase in wages. (637, 638.) 

6. Effeets on mdiniduabty and opportunilies for ndvanmin^. —Mr. Schwab declares 
that, under the old plan of individual business, the skilled worker had only a limited 
opiKirtunity for increased iiay and practiially none for participation as a partner. 
Mr. Schwab tries to put bis whole business on such a basis that the skilled operator 
and the valuable man may make something other than a salary; something in the 
form of a holding in the emnpany, just as was done in the Carnegie company. The 
opportunities for any man, workingman, or manager, or any man who has to use his 
brains, were never so great as they are to-day. Never has there la-en such a scarcity 
of the s|)ecial men that great manufacturing concerns and capitalists de.sire. The man 
of exceptional ability has a lietter opiiortunity than ever, Mr. Schw'ab thinks, to 
become a large owner. As to the man with a small capital to start with, his opjior- 
tunitii's are not increased. (459.) 

Mr. Atkinson says that it is an error to supiioso that the big department stores or 
inannfiu'turing enterprises are alisorbing the little ones. There are more small shops 
for distribution in ratio to the population now than ever before. There are more 
small workshops scattered throughout the land than ever before, esiiecially in the 
South. Not more than 10 per cent of the working forex's can lie gathered as oper¬ 
atives under the collective system of the great factory and of the great workshop. 
(522.) 

7. Kegukdion of production.—Mr. Whitk, president of the National Salt Company, 
considers that the power of a larj?e company to regulate production is chiefly of 
importance in that it prevents a piling up of gooels to depreciate by holding, and that 
it results in a regularity of proilucing activity instead of ups and downs. (264.) 

Mr. Flint says that one of the great advantages of industrial combination is that 
production is related. Where there are a large number of comiieting coneerns and 
no general imderstanding, there is a tendency to overproduction, with the result that 
markets become demoralized, failures ensue, and [laniifl occur. Eegulation of pro¬ 
duction through combination tends to prevent these evils. (35, 92.) 

Mr. Ch apman says that combination, through lieing able to regulate production, will 
have an influence in averting panics. Tlie United States Steel Company, if wisely 
manag^, will prove to lie a iwulator of production. (109.) 

8 . tH^urion of mmership.—Mr. Flint says that there are a hundred times as many 
people interested in industrials now as there were 25 years ago, and there will prob¬ 
ably be a hundred times as many more at the end of the next 10 years. In general 
the managers of industrial combinations are the largest stockholders. (91.) 
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9. Rffert on invention. —Mr. Schwab declares that the great consolidations, so far 
from checking invention, most effe<!tively i)romote it. Tlie manufacturing world has 
never been so anxious for an invention as to-day and never ready to |my such higli 
jirices for it. Men are receiving better compensation for invention and new prm’osses 
than ever before in the history of tlic business, 'flie salaries of skilled men have 
never been so high, and Mr. Schwab thinks they will continue to increase. (IKt.) 

10. Relution to monei) marhct. —Mr. Si'auii.no says that tlie cornering of money is 
not done by any industrial trust, and the interstate-cdmmen® restrictions on trusts 
would not reach the cornering of money. (9.) 

11. Cornijition of polities.—Mr. Hoi.t says that the evils of trasts have extendcsl 
into politic^ life, and it is because the protected trusts have completely corrupted 
politics and liavc sent their agents to Congress that the protected interests have for 
years dictated tariff legislation at Washington. (5,54. ^ 

Mr. Hili.yer says that the aggregation of power which has been brought about 
through combination is a dangerous element—a menai* to the political indeptuidence 
of the prople... It has in a high liegree corrupted the choice of rulers, and after a 
while will perhaps become corrupting to their conduct. The great evil of iiidiis- 
trial combination lies in the fact that it creates monopolies. (15,18.) 


XXXIII.—LEGISLATIVE REMEDIES FOB THE EVILS OF COMBI¬ 
NATION. 

Mr. Chisholm, president of the International Paper Company, says that in his 
opinion no legislation concerning industrial combinations is necessary. All combi¬ 
nations that manufacture and distribute goods at a lower cost to the consumer will 
succet'd, and no legislation can prevent it; and any comliination formed for the pur¬ 
pose of artificially raising prices by buying up competing tirms wll fail in the end 
without any legislation. (438.) 

Mr. WATKRBt’KV, former president of the National Cordage Company, does not 
think that legislation on the subject of combinations is neceasary, because a com¬ 
bination which does not benefit the iniblic will 1 h! killed bv outside competition. 

Mr. Butlkr, a jobber in iron and steel, has no faith in legislation as a remedy for 
any possible evils of combination. The public has not lamefited by its attempts at 
legislative restraint of railroads. Mr. Butler is an advocate of “ free and unrestricted 
competition, operating under our Ipws of to-day.” ComiaUition is slower in its 
operation when large enterprises are involved, but in the end the result is the same. 
Anv legislative interference seems to Mr. Butler to involve a restraint of trade, anil 
to lessen competition rather than to increase it. If the combinations ttiemsidves 
make any effort to restrain trade the results will react upon them. They and not 
the consumer will suffer. Comiietilion will not cea.se so long as there i.s a human 
mind. It is to be hereafter on a larger scale, with less waste and inori! intelligenw, 
less speculation and more o|)enness. (489, 497, 498.) 

Mr. CnAi’.M.v}( does not think it wise to attempt to control the business of the citi¬ 
zen by legislative enactment. If the time ever comes when a monopoly has hecome 
established it may be necessary to legislate about it. Any general legislation at this 
time might seriously interfere with the posftion this countrv is taking in the markets 
of the world. (110.) 

Mr. Grimwooo thinks that legislation inimical to agreements among manufiudiircrs 
would tie very hurtful, not only to the manufacturers, but to lalsiring men. As soon 
as there is no money in a business two results follow: The manufacturer is tempted 
to get even by making inferior goisls- though this is a false polii-y; augl he is temptwl 
to cut wages. (123.) 

Mr. Hopkins, president of the Slo.s.s-,Shi>frield Iron and Steel Comiumy, iloi's not 
know whether the good times have caused the combinations, (jr the combinations 
have caused the goisl times. lie thinks a little of both. At any rate, lie ladieics 
that anything that will hurt these combinations will be harmful to the people. (.513.) 

Mr. White, presulent of the National Salt Company, says that trusts must be regu¬ 
lated, and that, since they derive the right to live from the State, the State has the 
right to say how they shall use that right. They are moved by the same motives 
that move all humanity to get all they can, iiarticiilarly under the system of indi¬ 
vidualism under which we arc living. If the subject is handled intelligently, and 
perhaps some tax plai'cd on what might Ik- considered extsasivo earnings, there will 
be no excessive earnin)^. (265.) 

Mr. Flint says that, in general, affairs of trade arc liest regulated by natural law's. 
It is diflScult to suggest legislation of any radical character that can su|)plant to 
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advantage the natural law of supply and demand. While it is desirable that there 
should be a pro|x;r system sustained of auditing and ac^counting, and that there 
sliould be regulation as to the issuing of securities, the evils which have develo|ie<l 
in connection with the organization of industries are being corrected by natural laws. 
(92, 93.) 

Mr. McIntyre, director of the Standard Milling Company, thinks that the watering 
of stock should be chettel by taw and the (apitalization of industrial combinations 
restricted to the actual value of the iiroiterties. (682.) 

Mr. Chapman thinks that there might be cases whore the amount of capital stock 
ought to be limihsl. An unliniital issue of stock without any reference whatever to 
the property for which it is issued might result in imisisition upon the public. With 
an unlimited issue of stock there would lie no way of a8<!ertaining the value of shares 
except by going into the (|nestion of tln^ itssets and earning jiower of the company. 
The limitation of stock issinsl will bt? for the protection of the investor. (108.) 

Mr. Campiiki.i. says that corporations whoise stocks are sold to the public on 
exchanges should be under governmental control. There should be government 
examiners for industrial corporations, and the corporations should not lie allowed to 
sell g(H)ds at different prices in different States. They should also Ite prohibited 
from making contracts with purchasers of their gtssls that the goods of other coiii- 
Ijanies should not be bandied. These ex<'lu8ive contracts are in restraint of trade, 
but there is difficulty in getting redress under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, Ixiaiuse 
it is impossible to get voluntary evidence. If there were a law comjHjIling the men 
who had entered into these contracts to go up and totify under oath, redress might 
be had. A law has recently been paas(sl in .Miissuchuscfts forbidding the making of 
such contracts by any imison, firm, or corj)oratinn doing business in the State, and 
providing penaltira for those violating the Ian. .V national law would Ije better if it 
were enforced, ft may be that the national law covers the ground now, but solar 
it has not been thought worth while to bring the matter ticforethe United States 
district attorney. In Massachusetts the facta arcs well known, and the State dis¬ 
trict attorney would prolmbly take proceedings if the law were violated. (311, 315, 
316.) 

Mr. Landstreet also says that a distinction might be made between corporations 
whose stocks are listed and sold on the public market, and tho.se whose stocks are 
not. (3.39.) 

Mr. I.AMH, president of the New England Ercc Trarle League, says that legislation 
is desirable which will not interfere with the benefit.s of industrial combinations, 
but which will insure the sharing of the henetits with the community. In the case 
of tariff trusts, the only remeily is the removal of the protective tariff. (.588.) 

Mr. Spaldino says tliat dealing with trusts is a national question. Their existence 
is a national evil, and the remedy will have to be a national remedy. The separate 
Slates can not handle the question. There is one set of laws in one State and another 
set of laws in another State. It prodin-es an irritating local condition if an attempt 
is made to deal with a question which is national from a local standpoint. If any 
regulative law is enacteil it will lie necessary to provide mai'hinery for the tarrying 
out of the law, (3, 8.) 

Mr. Spalding believes that it is iiractitable to enact national legislation which will 
forbid any trust, combination, jiool, or moiioply to put prices down so as to destroy 
commitition, or to put them up to a point of extortion. He thinks that legislative 
ragulation of prices should not go further than that. There is a difference between 
industrial combinations and railroads. The railroad com|>anv is a i[uasi-public cor¬ 
poration. It discharges public functions and has the right of eminent domain. It 
IS of necessity a monopoly, because there can not be two railroads side by side. 
Therefore, the law against discriminations in freights does not present a pnWpIe 
which (an be followed in the regulation of prices of industrial pixslncts. (.5, 7.) 

^ Mr. Gunton holds that large corporations ought to have their charters from the 
Federal Government, and be under Federal control. Whatever restrictions are 


necessary could be jiut into the Federal charter. (638, 6.39.) 

Mr. tiunton also says that one thing which ought to lie accomplished in respect 
to laige corporations u that the prices of the pnaiucts of any one concern shall be 
the same in all localities, the cost of transiiortation consider«l. If a large concern 
inakes the price of its prtiduct in one vicinity double the price which it makes for 
Its product in another vicinityj where the cost of transportation is substantially the 
that is not competition; it is jiersecution, and it ought to be prohibited. ((134.) 

Mr. Hileyer also considers that the remedies for most of the evils of trusts lie 
with the National Government. It is lieyond the [lower of the State governments 
to reaiili all the evils. There are a tew evils, however, which are within reach of the 
municipal governments. The tlrst steii to be taken is hi enforce the Sherman law, 
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amending it so that it will reach the case of combined ownership as weil as of com¬ 
bination, and also perhaps amending it so as to deny to combinations the right to 
ship their products across State lint's. Also, wherever the trust is dependent on the 
tariff for getting a higher price for its pro<lu"t, the tariff ought to be taken off, unless 
there is some reason for doing otherwise. If, in the judgment of Congress, the Con¬ 
stitution is in the way of effectual li^slatlon against trusts, the Constitution should 
be amendeii. The most hojicfnl remedy for trusts, however, is to lie found in Gov¬ 
ernment ownership, and if trusts can not be done "aw’ay with through any of the 
other means suggestixl, the Government should go into the business of manufactur¬ 
ing the products manufactured by trusts. (15, l(i, 17.) 

Mr. Spalding also suggests that trusts might Ixi abolished by the passage of a law 
by Congress similar to the law which broke up the lottery biLsiness; a law which 
should provide that they should not use the mails, sr a law' which should prohibit 
their shipping their products across State lines. It could be made a misdemeanor 
for a trust to send goods from one State into another, and a misdemeanor for i trans¬ 
portation coinpanv to handle the products of trusts in interstate commerce. If the 
trust should, for the purpose of evadingthe effects of this law, build a plant in every 
State for the supplying of wants of that State, that would do away with a great many 
of the offen.sivo features of trusts and combinations, because it would do away with 
the centralization of the industry, and would compel the trust to maintain a plant 
and a separate organization in each Slate. 

The requirement that the trust give publicity to its operations would be a good 
thing. Mr. S|ialiling would ailvocate any method of dealing with trusts which could 
constitutionally be adopteil, either under the iKiwer to regulate interstate commerce, 
or under the taxing jiower. (!-(!, 8.) 

Mr. PiEL, president of the National Starch Company, says that the requiring of a 
reasonable publicity regarding the condition of the business of industrial combina¬ 
tions from year to year is desirable. (878.) 

Mr. Scnw.vB does not favor publicity of the accounts of corporations. Certain 
statements stockholders arc entitled to, and to give them to stockholders amounts to 
publishing them; but he would not regard a high degree of publicity of accounts as 
desirable. (47I.J 

Mr. Tavi.ek thinks that the requirement of publicity in respect to trust affairs 
would be but a .scratch on the surface in remedying tru.st evils. The different Ktates 
can, to a’degree, control industrial combinations, since they permit the corporations 
of other States to do business only under such rules as tliey see tit to laydown. 
The States are, of course, powei!le.ss in the matter of intemtate commerce. An 
approach to dealing with imiu.strial combinations through the power to control inter¬ 
state commerce was made at the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress, when a bill 
was introduceil which provided for a metlKsI of making it unlawful to trans|)ort 
goods that are made by illegal combinations. (806,608,609.) 

XXXIV.—THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

A. Oencral liislorlcal alalcaicnta. —Jlr. Kdward Atkinson says it is not 
true that the fiscal [silicy of this country from 1789 to the present time has lieen that of 
protection. Hamilton’s tariff and all tariffs prior to 1816 were almost {lurely revenue 
measures. They would all be scouted to-day as tx'ing the most extravagant of free 
trade measures. It was not until after the war of 1812 and the unwholc.some stimulus 
given to certain branches of industry hy the exclusion of British gooils that there 
was any real protei'tive effort, and'that effort did not really take shaix' until 1824. 
It is true that ocean freights were higher then and raised tlio cost of the importetl 
products. Just as fast as the cost of transportation has laien dimiiflshed we have put 
up a legal olistruction. (.544.) 

Mr. Gunton says that in 1820 Daniel Webster spoke iti favor of free trade, but 
later he recanted and attributisl his remarks to his youth and immature judgment. 
In all his speeches after 1824 Webster was prononnceiJly for protection. Mr. Gunton 
quotes from a number of siieeches made by Webster in favor of a protective tariff. 
(623,624.) 

Mr. Atkinson says that the tariff of 1846, being a horizontal tariff, putting up the 
duties on wool while it putilown the duties on guotls, liatl a very disastrous effect. 
The effect was attribntetl to free trade, hut it was really due to the advance in the 
duties on wool. The fieriod from 18.57 to the beginning of the civil war showwl the 
most steady and constant development of the textile manufactures of this muntry 
that has ever been known. The panic of 1857 was purely a finandal panic and did 
not interfere with the progress of arts ami industry, and in 18.58 great prosperity had 
returned. (641.) 
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Mr. Atkinson also says that the industrial depression during the years immediately 
following tile enactment of the Wilson law was not in any degree the result of the 
tariff policy embodied in that law, but was entirely due to the silver craze. Every 
industry that rested on credit was affected, and there was a change in the tariff 
policy that happened to a<wompany it. The evil influence of the panic of 1893 was 
vastly greater than the beneficial influences of the Wilson law, hut, in spite of all 
that, the specially protected arts which had feared the Wilson bill tiecame more and 
more prosperous. (530,543.) 

Tanff legiMalimi m Eiiglmid.—Mr. Gunton says that from the time of Mward Ilf 
down to 1842 England pursued very persistently a protective policy. .She would not 
allow maeihinery to go out of the country, and even prohibited the exportation of 
jiatterns or blue prints of machinery, and prohibited also the emigration of mechanics 
who could build or set up machinery. She had a 50 years’ start of the world in 
machinery, and had praetnally a monopoly of all the steam machinery in the world. 
She had the factories, she had the products, she wanted the markets; slie coulil 
proiluco, hut she could not sell. It was wi.se. for her to take the duties off from her 
manufactures because there was no necessity for these duties. It was not wise for 
her to take the duties entirely off from breadstuffs. There is not a sjxit in Christen¬ 
dom where wages have not increiLswl since that time, except the agricultural districts 
of England. Land is actually going out of cultivation. 

The iiosition of this country at the time of our adoption of the pmtcctive system 
was just the reverse of that of England. We could buy, but we could not pniduce. 
What we wantcil therefore was not fondgn markets but our own market. To become 
a inannfactnring country it was necessary for us to adopt the iirotective tariff system. 
(«22,fi2;4.) 

Mr. Atkinson says that in 1840 the number of |)aiipers and the general poverty 
and distress in England were greater than at any period before or since. 

Hume's re^wirt on the British tariff in 1842 diwloseil the fact that there were 1,2.50 
separate specifications, that the average dutv was 28 iier cent, and tlie amount of rev¬ 
enue about 4;l0,tl00,000. It also disclosed tlie fact that less than .50 of those specifi¬ 
cations yielded more than 75 iwr cent of the revenue. In Feel’s first great act, .500 
IKitty articles, which had pri'vionsly yielded .£2,000,000, were put on the free list. 
Knch was the instant lieneficial effect of the removal even of the.se 500 petty taxes 
that at the end of 3 years the 7.50 articles remaining dutiable yielded the full sum 
of ,£1(),(XX),000. In Feel’s second measure of 1845 the duty was removed from about 
700 articles, and only ,50 were left subject to duty. These 700 had yielded £3,000,000. 
Ill 3 years, although the Irish famine ensued and the corn law went by the Isiard, 
the revenue from the ,50 remaining articles was again alxiut £10,000,000. In 1803 
the shilling iluty on corn was remitted, anil there remained for many years, down to 
a very recent lairiod, only 8 or 8 dutiable arlicle.s, yielding as much'income as the 
1,2,50 articles had yieldwl when tlie reform la'gan. (525, ,528.) 

^ B. Efrci't of tariff on iniiiisir)'. —.Mr. Ij.imii, president of the New England 
Free Trade Leagui', says he does not believe that a high tariff always injures trade 
and that a low one always promotes it. The great factors that affect trade are 
far lieyond any control through changes in the tariff poliev. Our tariff history is a 
contirination of this fact. Under the tariff of 1848, w hich was a tariff m.ade ill tlie 
direction of free trade, the prosperity of the eoiintrv wti,« very great. There were 
great reasons entirely independent of the tariff for the wonderful prosiairity of the 
country; among others, the di.scovery of golrl. During the years from 1873 to 1878, 
under a high protective tariff, there was widespn'ad industrial depression.. There 
was an inflated currency at that time and the country was in bad condition to meet 
hard time.s. There was depression in business in the year 1893 under the .McKinley 
tariff. It contimietl under the Wilson tariff and for a time under the Dingley tariff. 
Our present pro.speritv is due to tin' general commercial activity that has swept over 
the whole world, and further to the very fortunate combination of circumstances 
that has enabled us to supiilv large exports of agricultural products at a time when 
there was a short supply and a great demand for them. During the years from 1894 
to 1897 we shared in the very general comnieii ial depression that existed all over 
the world, aggravateil by the condition of our currency. The indu.«trial depression 
of thei* years was not caused to any great extent by our tariff ixilicy. Business gen¬ 
erally improved after the passage of the tariff in 1894, and there fias lieenasteady 
improvement from then on. Tlie importation of goods in respect to which there 
had been a change in the tariff in some cases increaa«*(i for a while under the Wilson 
tariff and fell off again when American producers, through a lowering of the cost of 
prisiuction, were able so to meet competition that it was no longer advantageous 
to purchase goods abroad. In some, but not in most, cases, the reduction in the 
coat of production was secured by a reduction in wages. The effect of the election 
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of 1892, Ro far aa may Ik! judged by the state of tlie stock market, was absolutely 
nothing. Conditions in 1892 were regarded by the iajst oliservers as “shaky.” 

The increases in price made by ttve tariff trusts stop consumers from buying, and 
therefore check trade. The steel trusts, for instance, nave imposed a great check on 
building operations. Almost the whole year 1899 was a time of great oppression to 
those eng^d in building o|)erations, and the steel trusts iinall^ learned that the 
exorbitant prices they were asking affeided their own business so injuriously that for 
their own interests they lowered their prices. (586.*) 

We had thriving manufactures in this country liefore the Constitution of the 
United States was framed. The high <mst of transportation at that time was a pro¬ 
tection to’the manufacturers in this country, in tiiat it was not possibie for anybtxly 
abroad to render to our people the serviite which was lieing rendeasi by our own 
manufacturers. When the cost of transportation jliecame very much reiiuced it 
became possible for others to render a greater service. Had our manufacturers lieen 
perniitteil to retain all their natural advantages they could in most cases have com¬ 
peted with toreign producers in spite of tiie disappearance of the protection given to 
them by tlie hi^i cost of transportation. (.586, 589, .590, .595, 598, 599.) 

Mr. Atkinson says tliat this country has never been a pureiy agricultural country 
from the time of the settlement of the colonies to the present time. The progre.ss of 
manufactures has gone on siiKO 1750. The niannfactnre of iron and steel, of wool 
fabrics, of cordage, of flax, of iiats, and many other branerhes was well establishc'd in 
the coionies before the Revolution. Alexander Hamilton in his report on manufac¬ 
tures names all these' arts as lieing “successfully established.” (518, 544.) 

Nearly all our manufac'tures have been established herefrom necessity rather than 
from choice. The great body of smali industries that constitute the real manufac¬ 
tures of this country have gone on progrc'ssing and jirospering through all pt'riods, 
without any regard to wps or downs in the tariff, laicause the tariff has no effec-t 
upon them, exc-ept a.s consumers. The inventions of the country, the development 
of wages, and the application of science and inventive genius, have gone on irres|)ec- 
tive oFthe tariff jiolicy. At different iieriods of our history there has been a iiolicy 
more or less protective, or more or less free trade; and accompanying either one of 
these policies, without any apparent reference to what that poiicy might lai, inven- 
tors have gone on inventing iV'caiwe they c'oulcl not help theimselves. In no other 
country is the cost of labor [x'r unit of prcsluct so low; in no other country have so 
few men been diverted from the constructive work of iHiace to the destnictive pur¬ 
suit of war. So far as the principle of litxirty has bcH'n pennitted to take its free 
course our domestic industry has Ixs'ii promoted and our home and foreign markets 
have been established and assured. So far aa lilx'rty has lieen rcstrich'cl by the per¬ 
version of puhlic taxation for the pronfotion of a very few 8|HH'ial private interests, 
manufactures have been retarded; the protective .system has retarded the manufac¬ 
turing progress of the country. Hy otir ciutic'S on raw materials we protect the iron¬ 
master of Great liritain in the commerce of the world. The little petty duties on 
scrap iron and scraji steel still retard the small industries of the cciast. It is iinjios- 
sible to establish and maintain woolen and worsted manufactures without the 
untaxed im|)ort of the wools of the world. In our treatment of raw cloth and 
unscoured wool we fail. When our Southern cotton grow'ers give as much attention 
to quality and preparation as they give to quantity, we shgll cease to dejiend on 
Egypt, even for the cotton needed in our finest work. When the attention of intel¬ 
ligent men is given to sheep breeding on the cotton fields of the Piedmont district, 
wool will lie protected, and we shall then coiniHite on more than even terms with 
the semitiarliarons methods of the ranches of Australia and the pampas of South 
Amerifa. If wo could have free sugar we could establish an enormous export trade 
in fniitsand condensed milk. Some of the indu.stric8 now existing in this country 
might not have lieen established except for the protective tariff, but other lietter 
branches would have existed, because we can not buy foreign goo<ls without export¬ 
ing our own. The growth of the iron industry in the South in competition with the 
ironmasters of Pennsylvania, and of the cotton industry in competitton with the 
textile factories of New England, affords an example of the development of industry 
which can be had through skill and capacity without other protection. (519-521, 
539-541,543.) 

Mr. Gl'nton, on the other hand, declares that the South has not developed a single 
manufacturing industry out of its own conditions. It is enjoying great prosperity 
toxlay, but it Is liecause the instruments of production have been transplantetl from 
New England, where the struggle under protective conditions has been going on for 
30 years or more. The South, instead of having developed its prosperity independ¬ 
ent of protection, has ha<l it given to it ready made, because of the development 
under protection which has taken place in New England. (621.) 
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Mr. Atkinson says that the protective tariff system has matle many of the specially 
jirotectcd arts among the most variable, and nas been productive of the greatest 
liankruptcy. There is hardly a woolen mill in Massachusetts to.day that has not 
lieen bankrupt. In wool manufacture there will be found more variation, more 
fluctuation, more liankmptcy than in almost any other. Cotton manufacture has 
not paid 0 per cent right along. The record of calico print works for 50 years is a 
record of bankruptcy. Hardly one exists that has not lieen bankrupt once; some 
twice. In the manufacture of lioots and shoes, on the other hand, there has lieen 
constant development and there have been almost no bankruptcies. The tariff on 
Isiots and shoes is entirely inoperative, exiept on the high-priced, handmade English 
goods. Many other tariff olistructiona have in like manner been ovenxime through 
science and invention. Among Iheni are the large duties on steel and iron; they 
have liocome inoperative. (537, 531), 540.) 

By enabling tlie steel manufacturers of I’ittsburg to sell their goods in tlie South 
at jHiints where the transiHirtation charges are greater from Pittsburg than the water 
rates from England woulii lie the tariff is a protection to Pittsburg. If, however, 
pig iron were admitted free of duty steci manufactories might tie established on the 
coast which would not be subject to the handicap of the long haul over the rail¬ 
roads. (534.) 

Mr. lloi-r, secretary of the tariff reform committee of the Reform Club of New 
York City, saj's that our protective tariff system liasundonlitedly caused the transfer of 
some industries to this country, but we should have made greater iirogress and should 
have lieen more at [a-ace with the rest of the world if we hml done without tariffs. 
\Ve have got the wrong iiwlu.stries through our tariff system. Without the protective 
tariff we should have had the natural industries that the ordinary course of evolution 
would have given us. Theestahlishnient of these has been prevented by the increas¬ 
ing of the cost of materials through the iiupo.sition of a tariff. Without duties on 
sugar, on tin plate, and on glassu are we should have .snp]ilied the world with canned 
gowls and should have, employcsl probably three times as many p'Ojile as are em- 
ployeil by the tin plate anil sugar industries which protection has given us. 

Some (if the leading glass manufacturers do not hesitate to say that if there had 
never laieii a tariff on glass our glass indttstry would now be tw ice as large as it is, and 
would Ik! employing twice as many men and using tw ice as much coal, gas, lumber, 
etc. Without a duty on tin, or at least without an increaseil duty, the tin-iilate 
industry would have la‘en cslahlishcd in this country within a few years anyhow. 
It is true that iirevious to 131)0 we had made several attemphs to establish the tin¬ 
plate industry in this country, but we failed because of the tariff combinations in 
lilack jilates, Tbe manufacturers held black plates at a jirice which was prohibitive 
to the tin-plate industry. 

Because of the tariff, sted rails are sold at comparatively higher prices in this coun¬ 
try, and it costs theivfore relatively more to buihl railroails, and we have to pay for 
this additional cost in the freights on goods and in passenger fares. It is true that 
ladore the tariff was [lut on steel rails we were paying $100 a ton for them, and that 
since the ini|Kisition of the tariff great industries have lieen built up in the United 
•States; it is proliably true.also that the cost of freights has gone down. Nevertheless, 
the tariff on steel rails may have prevented freights from going down as far as they 
otherw'i.se would have gone. 

It is not of any inijiortance whether $10 goes out of this country or $10 comes into 
it at any iiarticiilar time. Money can not go nut unless something come.s in for it. 
•A man does not pay out $10 uiikiss he thinks that he is getting at least $10 value for 
the $10 that he paiis with. (505, 571, 572, 578, .582.) 

This country has acipiired its great wealth by utilizing its natural resources. It 
would have lieen developed to a far greater extent without our jirotective system. 
There will always lai money where there is wealth, and we have here the natural 
resources for producing great wealth. It is lieiause we are such a great nation witliin 
ourselves that we have laien able to stand the burden of tariff duties. The prosperity 
of the country depends directly u|Hm its ability to produce more cheaply tiian other 
countries can produce. (579, ,583.) 

Mr. ticNTON says that the steel and iron industry is due to the protective tariff on 
iron and steel. Without a tariff on steel rails we should not be ahie to make a steel 
rail now. At the time when we began to protect our iron industry England could 
lieat us in about everything in the line of iron and steel. Steel rails, for instance, 
could be produced in England for $65.70 a ton, while the cost of production in this 
country was $120.12 a ton When protection w as applied so as to permit the Amer¬ 
ican iron manufimturera h i control the American market, capital be^n to be invested 
m the steel and iron industry, Iiecause of the assurance that foreign producers could 
not sell below a certain point. As a result of American competition and invention, 
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and the development of large concerns, the j)rice of steel rails has continually 
declined. The ,chief reason for this is found in the development of machineiy 
which has taken place in this country. Americans have surpassed foreign manufac¬ 
turers in the application of capital and invention and ingenuity during this protec¬ 
tive era when they have had an exclusive guaranty of the American market. If it 
had not been for the protection given to iron and steel, we should probably not have 
had half our railroads; we could not have developed our iron industry, many of our 
factories would not have been in existence, and we should have been practically an 
agricultural nation. Our freight rates would have been several times what they are 
now, simply Ijecanse of the lack of work for the railroads and because of the exp(inse 
of running^hem with a lanjc fixed cost. (620, 621.) 

Mr. Atkinson says that it is iiossible that the putting of a duty on tin plate by the 
McKinley law hastened the transfer of the tin-plate jndustry from Cornwall to this 
country, but it would have come in the nature ot things, and the development of the 
industry in tjiis country was going on at the time the McKinley tariff was enacted. 
The real work has been that niacninery has lietm ailapted in this country to the dip¬ 
ping of the tin plate, which in Wales was a manual O(;cupation. The transfer of the 
industry to this country has come from our having attaineil supremacy in the manu¬ 
facture of thin sheets of steel and from inventions which have enabled the whole 
coating to be done without manual work. When the tin-plate mills first opened in 
this (ountry they had to import their black sheets, and the industry would liave 
been promoted at that time by the free import of black sheets. The steel-plate indus¬ 
try wnich had begun to be develoiied in this country would have gone on in any 
case. It would have developed, as all other steel works have, by the improvement 
of American methods and the ability of American workmen. The tin-plate industry 
is one of the crucial cases where during the existence of a high protective tariff a S|)e- 
cial art has made a great advance. The invention of the im])roved machinery used in 
the industry was going on at the time of the enactment of the McKinley tariff. 
Inventors were at work in both the United States and Kngland. In putting a tariff 
on tin plate the whole community is taxed in order to support the 12,000 persons 
employed in that industry. (535, 536, 537,539.) 

Mr. Lamb, president of the New England Free Trade League, says that the increase 
in the amount of tin plate produced in the United .States from practically nothing in 
1889 to about 750,(X)0,000 pounds in 1900 was due to the fact that we were not 
alloweil to buy tin plate elsewhere. It is hard to say what would have hapjiened if 
there had lieen no protective tariff on tin plate; but it is probable that, so far as 
supplying the western part of tlds country is concerned, the industry would have 
been established without the change in the tariff which was maile in 1890. If the 
duty on black sheets were reixialed tlnire is reasonable assurawe that the manufac¬ 
turers of tin jilate, outside of the American Tin Plate Comi>any, would get them 
cheaper than they do now, ami it is proliablc that the eastern jiart of the country 
would imiKirt them. It is doubtful, however, if it would be imssibleto freight them 
very far into the country in comiH'tition with American sheet stetd. (.591, 592, ,593.) 

Mr. Tavi.er, a inemlx’r of Congress from Ohio, says that the inevitable result of 
the removal of the tariff on tin plaU? would be that the Unitcil States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion would lie the only concern in this country that would make a |x)und of tin 
plate. .\ very large indepenilent tin-plate plant has been started in Mr. Tayler’s 
district. If the duty were taken off from tin plate that concern could not (lossibly 
live. The United States Steel Corporation would go on and manufacture tin plate if 
the duty were removed. The first thing it would do would lie to reduce wages, but 
the probabilitira are that it woiihl not reduce wages to the p<>int to which an inde¬ 
pendent plant would have to re<luce them. If the reduction of the tariff or the 
removal of the tariff would not reduce the rewards of lalxjr and would not prevent 
the establishment of indcjicndent tin-plate plants, then Mr. Tayler would think that 
the aliolition of the tariff would Iki a moat excellent method of dealing with the trust 
question. (603,604.) 

Mr. Atkinson does not think the tariff on hides has benefited the farmers or that 
they have ever got an additional cent because of it; and that it has retarded the 
export of leather manufactures. Referring to the statement made that the abolition 
of the duty on hides was followe<l immfjdiately by a rise in the price of imported 
hides, Mr. Atkinson says that the increase in price increased the purchasing power 
of the man who sold the hides and that he could buy more goods of us in exchange. 
Unfortunately this was not the case, so far as South America was concerned. It is 
impossible to make the round voyage to South Ameriia, laicause we shut out so large 
a jMirt of the wool and the copper ore of South America, and the materials produced 
there, which would make up the round trip. (585,636.) 
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Mr. Elliott, a paint manufacturer of Philadelphia, says that the paint manufac¬ 
ture in this country is in many respects in advance of that of Europe. This has 
been caused by the greater demand for paint. The demand has been greater here 
because houses are largely of wood anf because the people havohad tlic money to 
pay for paint. Mr. Elliott, while a believer in a protective tariff on general princi¬ 
ples, does not think the tariff has had much to do with building up the paint trade. 
The Wilson bill did not affect his business, and he would not care if free trade in 
paints were introduced, so far as any benefit to his trade is concerned. Tlie tariff on 
paints in general has always been very moderate, rarely above 25 per cent. The 
duties on linseed oil and white lead, however, are excessively high, and result in 
unnecessarily high prices to the consumere and in hampering foreign trade. (210, 
211,213.) 

Mr. Flint says that rubber manufacturers have given practically no consideration 
to tariff on ruboer, except in the case of rubber clothing, which is less than one-half 
per cent of the industry. Mr. Flint can not say whether the tariff is of any advan¬ 
tage to the rubber combination or not. Rut in the manufacture of rubber goods, and 
particularly the manufacture of runlier boots and shoes, the great percents^ of labor 
IS hand labor. In an industry where that is the case the removal of the tariff a-ould 
be likely to lead to the transfer of the .ndustry to Europe, so that the benefit of the 
cheap Euto|X)an wages could be taken advantage of. If the tariff on rubber were 
removed Americans would be very likely to establish factories abroad and then bring 
their products into this country. With the advantage of cheap foreign labor they 
would be able to produce goods more cheaply than they could produce them in the 
United States. The most important rubber factory in Great Britain, for instance, 
was established by an American, who took the inacninery over there. 

The question of the tariff isof very little importance as relating to the starch indus¬ 
try. In the manufacture of starch the labor is largely machine labor, and in that 
lalwr the American is more efficient than the European, so that the American man¬ 
ufacturer gets more for his money than the European luauiifactnrer. 

In cases where trade secrets posses.sed by Americans are of suflicient importance to 
counterbalance the difference between American and European wages the American 
manufacturer would not necessarily lie forceil to go abroad by the removal ot the 
tariff. Such cases, however, would be limited in number. In the rubber trade that 
situation would not exist in reference to the trade in general, though it would apply 
ill some specific cases. In view of the growing value of our export trade we should 
tend to freer trade. The only danger to international trade at present is the danger 
of a war of tariffs. Great caution, however, should bo exercised in making any 
changes. Tariff tinkering creates unrest and uncertainty. (82, 83, 85-87.) 

C. Rebates on exported goods.— Mr. Atki.vson savs that a rebate is apt to 
lie a snare ,and a delusion and cxceeilingly difficult to collect, being sometimes so 
small that it does not pay the cost to try ami keep the figures separate. This has 
not lieen the case so far as the Standard Oil (’ompauy is concerned. They do busi¬ 
ness on such a large scale that they reap a benefit from the retiate system. The 
rebate is a benefit where the imported material which enters into the exported 
product can be easily identified. (536.) 

Mr. Holt says that the United States allows a rebate of 99 per cent of the duty 
paid on imported tin plate when the plate is reexiKirtecl, but the cost of collecting 
the rebate is about 25 per cent. There is a firm in New York City that gets 15 jier 
cent for <ioing this whole business for different concerns, and that commission conn's 
out of the drawback. Tin-plate manufacturers are to-day selling tin plate at $1 a 
box less to cxixirters of tinned goods than to oixlinary customers, and the small 
manufacturers prefer to [lay 50 cents more for American plate than they would have 
to pay for foreign plate rather than take the trouble or collecting the drawback. 
(571.) 

Mr. Lamb says that the rebates paid on reexported goods, while of assistance to an 
industry with an export trade already established on a large scale, is not possible in 
the ease of a small business or, if possible, is extremely difficult to obtain. There is 
difficulty in demonstrating tliat a given material has’ been used. It involves con¬ 
siderable expense and a publicity that many manufacturers do not desire. (586.) 

D. Relation of tariff to trnata. (See also Proposed tariff changes, p. clvi. )— 
Mr. Atkinson says that the protective tariff gives the opportunity for the organiza¬ 
tion of trasts and combinations and monopolies. To some extent it allow's the trust 
more of a monopoly than it would have without the tariff. It is rather extravagant 
to say that the tariff is the mother cf trusts. So far as the tariff prevents the importa¬ 
tion of foreign articles it tends to help the trusts, but the trust would exist either in a' 
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free trade or a protective country. Mr. Atkinson would not remove the tariff from 
p^roduct-s simply because there are tru-sts engagitl in the maunfacturc! of those products. 
There are plenty of trusts in England. They are not peculiar to any country. 
542,543.) 

Mr. Spaldixo Bay.s that trasta exist in foreign countries; that there is a general 
tendency in monarchical governments to concentrate and combine everything. (2.) 

Mr. II 01 .T, seen'tary of the tariff reform committee, of the Reform Club of New 
York, says that the only other countries which have trusts comparable to ours are 
the protected countries of Continental Europe, notably (5ermany and Austria. In 
trei^-trade Kngland the trusts arc few in mmilHW, and they lack the many evil pro¬ 
pensities of tariff trusts. There are numerous syndicates and joint stock comiianies 
in that country, which are sometimes called trusts. They are, however, with tew 
exceptions, compamtively harmless. They can not t-ontrnl prices unless they can 
proiluce at a lower co.st than any and all other i'om|ietitors, because tliey have free 
trade in their home market and must meet the lowest prices at which gooils manu¬ 
factured anywhere'on earth eaui besold. They can exist only so long as they jiroducee 
che'aply and sell at low iirices. Because thi'y are not coehlled by their (iovernment 
they do not supjiort extensive lobbies, do not make great campaign contributions, 
and’ do not corruiit ]silitics, as do tbe trusts in this counlry. 

Trusts not protected by the tariff can not luevent competition for any considerable 
time, and soon come to grief if they attempt to imitate the protected trusts anil to 
put up prices unduly. .'>53, fiSo.) 

It IS self-evident, says Mr. Holt, to tlmsi' who think at all clearly on the subject 
that high tariff duties, by shutting out foreign goods, make it easier for our manufac¬ 
turers in anv particular line to combine to control jiriees, and that the object les.sons 
during the last few years have been so numerous, so clearly seen, and so generally 
commented ujKin that the fact that the tariff aids trusts is no longer o|a‘n to di.scus- 
sion among intelligent men. Tariff duties practically alienate us from the rest of the 
world, so far a.H many indu.striea are concerned, and make it easier for out producers 
in any one line to combine. Excejit for the )iroteetive tariff there would not have 
been that great accumulation of wealth in the hand.s of a few, which makes easy the 
formation of great industrial and transportation combinations. In many industries 
internal comiietition ha.s become so great that the tariff can not be utilizeil unless it 
is aceotnpanied by a monopoly of natural resources. The tariff therefore is not only 
responsible for the earlier and smaller trusts, but it has hastemsl and Is'en instru¬ 
mental in the formation of the giggntic trusts of to-day. The tariff is not the mother 
of all trusts, but it is the mother of many trusts and the foster mother of nearly all 
others. It is the most imixrrtant and the most conspicuous of the special privileges 
.which make monojMjIv possible, and monopoly is the mother of all trusts. In tlie 
case of the borax inihi.“try American warfare from iK'hind a protective tariff wall 
made the business unprofitable in un|)rotect»sl countries, depreciating the value of 
foreign plants and mines, and made it easy for our Government-supported trust to buy 
up its foreign competitors and to form a world-wide trust. Onr borax tariff is there¬ 
fore the real mother of this great world trust. (.5.52, ,5.53, .500.) 

Mr. Holt says the tariff was most certainly responsible for all of the profit marie 
by the American Tin Plate Company in 1900. Tne tariff is probably responsible for 
much of the profit made by the Natioiftd Steel Company and by several of the com¬ 
panies which produce the raw material for the tin-plate industry. It is probable 
that at least $.5,000,000 of the $7,000,000 profit which the American Steel and Wire 
Company claims to have made in 1000 is to lx: credited to tariff duties. It is 
entirely reasonable to supfiose that one-half of the $108,000,000 made by the con¬ 
stituent companies of the United States Steel Company in 1900 was tariff profits, 
alisolutely unnecessary to protect any of the industries. (-5.50, .502.) 

Mr. Holt says that he dixis not claim that the almlition of tariff duties to-day would 
kill all or even most of the gigantic trusts. The first step in the solution of the trust 
problem, however, is to remove the protective tariff. When the field has been 
cleared of tariff trusts it can lie determined what other kinds of trusts there are to 
deal with and how the special privilege's which make them dangerous and harmful 
instead of beneficent and useful can be taken away from them. (5.53, .584.) 

Mr. La.>i]i, president of the New Kngland Free Trade Ix'ague, says that the class 
of trusts which he calls tariff trusts are those which are. protected by the protective 
tax in the tariff. The evils in other trusts are almost always limited. The evils in 
the tariff trusts are generally limiteil only by the rate of the protective duty. The 
trush in general, to succeed must render a service tetter than anyone else can ren¬ 
der it. The tariff trusts are enablerl to prevent others from rendering the service 
which they render whether others can do ij tetter or not. There are many trusts 
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i:i this country wiiicli an* not directly protected liy the tariff, yet whicli arc tlie 
<‘n*atnix*H of tht* tariff in tliat they have; been formed for sclf-[)roU‘cti(Hi agjiinht the 
tariff frusta. In that sense organizations of iniddleiueii are trusts. (584, 585, .587.) 

Mr. Si’,\LniN<i says that if tlie protective tariff were abolished, that would rej;nlate 
trusts, both in home and foreign markets, and would l)reak up iiMniopolje.'^. The 
removal of the tariff would not nece.-siirily affect the Standanl Oil (‘ompany. It 
woul<l affe<-t the anlliracite coal trust, l>ecau.«e, although there is no tariff on anthm- 
citi* coal, there U a tariff on other coals, and tlie use otlier coals i.s bound lo liave 
itscffe<‘ton the anthracite-coal trade. The abolition of the tariff would not affect 
the ice trinst or other trusts which pnalucc: articles on which there is now iio tariff, 
unless it should affect the machinery used hy those trusts in the mamifa<*ture of 
their products. (5.) 

Mr. Watkrhuky thinks that the removal of the tariff on tlie product of a comhina* 
tion might have a serious eff(M't upon the coniliinatioii, hut in hurting tlie comliina- 
tion it would hurt the country. Combinations that do not cliarge too much are an 
ailvaiitage to the country, ami thoj^e that <lo charge too much will fail, and competi¬ 
tion will ensue. (i:i<>.) 

.Mr. Tayi-kk, nuMuber of Congress from Ohio, say.s that trusts have only an inci¬ 
dental relation to the tariff. Tlie fact that there are trusts in a protective tariff coun¬ 
try does not prove tliat tin* trusts are tlie fuitgrowtli of protection. So far as the tin¬ 
plate imlustry is concerned, the industry wouhl not have heeii estalilislied without 
the protective tariff, so in tliat way it may he said that the tariff is resmuisihU* for 
the trust. In the jiottery iiusiness there would he lu) imlustry at all hut for the 
tariff, ami there is no tru.4 in the pottery industry. The Baiicock bill, wliich pro- 
})Oscs to ix'?m*dy the evils of trusts hy removing tlie tariff from trust protlucls, is 
ohjectionalile because such legislation would ilestroy the isissihility of the manu¬ 
facturing hy indc]H*ndcnt }>lants of the gooils whicli are now protecte<l umler the 
tariff, ami woulil simplv put strength into the largi* eomhinations. Tlie fiassage of 
the Kalx'ock hill would (h^ t«) the advantage of tla^ Cnited Htates Steel Corporation 
more than to that of anv otlier concern or person. ((>01, 007, (>08.) 

Mr. Fli-N’t says that tin* rubber combination was in no way due to the tariff. .\ny 
legislation that should iliscriminale against (rusts in general wouhl be most dis¬ 
astrous to lala>r interests, and w<.>uld create an industrial panic. The lowering of 
the tariff wouhl injure the manufaidurers who are outsi<le of the combination more 
than it would injure the combinations, liecaust' the former would have less financial 
aliility to deal with the situation. (88, 87.) 

Mr. UcN'TO.v says that the tariff has no essential relation to trusts as such. These * 
large concerns have eome into existence by virtue of their sui>erior development 
The tariff, instead of helping to give tliem a monojMily, is the one tiling that prevents 
them from having a immojioly, liecause it sustains their smaller comiietitors, who 
<*ouUl most ea‘<ily Ik* driven out hy foreign com|K>titlon. If the tariff were removed 
from the whole iron and steel industry, it would punish most those wdio have now 
the smallest margins of profit. (t>83.) 

K, EHTevl of tnriiron prices*— 1. General/y. —Mr. Lamb says that if the tariff 
were removed from the prcnlncts manufactured hy the trusts, the trusts would cease 
to export their jinxliu^ts at a price lower than that which tliey chargt^ to the Ameri¬ 
can consumer, lor the reason that otherwise those prodm ts would be reimported. 
While it may he tnie that it is the practice in all exporting comjmnies to charge lower 
pri<!(*s fur export than in the domestic market, it can not l>e the practice to any great 
extent in a country which has no protective tariff. It is not an established fm’t that 
the trusts sell abroad now at a loss, and it is ]>rohal)le that tht'v wouW continue to 
export if the hiriff were remove<l. In soimi cases the whole surplus would be con¬ 
sumed in this country at a lower price. (51)4, 505.) 

Mr. l.Bmh ailds that the jicople of thi.s country are obliged to jiay Idgher prices 
than they ought to pay, not only for those gcKxls which aw produced by the trusts, 
which are protectcNl hy the tariff, hut also for the proilncts of other ]>rotectted 
industries. What the whole world is striving for under tlie competitive system is 
cheapness. Our protective tariff has interfered with the bringing about of cheap 
profluction. (595.) 

Mr. OuNTON says that whether or not the tariff is aiided to the price of an imported 
product is detennined hy i>urelyo(*onomic law. In any competing group of pixxhicts 
of the wme kind the prices in the open market will 6 o very near to the cost of the 
production of those products in the group which are produced at the greatest disad¬ 
vantage. When all the product produced can be sold, the manufacturers who pro¬ 
duce lit the greatest advantage are not going to put the prices down. They are going 
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to g<st as big a profit as they can. It is the man wlio produces at the greatest disad¬ 
vantage, the one to whom the cost of production per unit of product is greatest, who 
practicaliy fixes the price. When tliere is a down move in trade and not all of the 
product can be sold, the price will go down. Upon that principle the prices of prod¬ 
ucts are fixed in the international market. In the international market the dearest 

f roduct is the American product, and the cheaiiest product is the foreign product, 
f a tariff is levied on the foreign ]iroduct it will depeitd entirely on where that tariff 
is put and how big it is whether it will be added to the price that is put on tiie 
American prodiad. Tlie duty is addefi to tlie price only when it is laid upon the 
dearest portion of the product. 

From 1881 to 18!ll, and afterwards, the duty on washed wool was about 20 cents a 
pound. The actual average increase of the price of wool during that periorl was 
only 2.4 cents. The duty on wool is a protective duty, and therefore the foreigner 
pays more tijan half of it. Tiie Wilson law took nearly 1.5 cents a ton off of Nhrva 
Scotia coal. The price of coal was not affecUsl in the least, because American coal 
was the.dearest piwuct and the Nova Scotia jreople could gid what the American 
proflucers could get. Therefore when the 1.5 (amts a ton was taken off the Nova 
Scotia coal, the Nova STOtia producers got 15 cents more jrrofit. Bermuda potat.x'S 
afford a similar illustration. The duty on sugar, on the other hand, is a revenue 
duty, and when a duty of 1 cent a pound was placed on raw sugiir the price rose a 
cent a pound. The reason for this is that the great bulk of sugar is rais(st abnrad. 

The coat of any import(si article here, when we arc not imKlucingit in this country, 
is very much higher than its cost to the foreign consumer. When Knglish steel 
rails were selling in Kngland at $65 a ton, American buyers (»uld not buy them at 
$65, nor at $65 iilus the cost of transportation. The English manufacturer charged 
American purchasers nearly double what was chargc'd tec English buyeers, simply 
becau-se no rails were manufactured in this country. When a new industry is estab¬ 
lished in this country through the tariff, usually there is a iittlcc higher price |iaid for 
the products than was paid before, but in the long run the price is lowered through 
the establishment of the industry here, Is'caiise of the development whicdi takes 
plac*. (617,618,619,621.) 

Mr. Holt .states that in computing the additional amounts which consumere have 
paid for products liecause of the iirotection given to various industries by the tariff, 
lie has taken the difference betwemn ex)>ort and domestic pricscs. The export pric (‘s 
may fairly-Ije considered aslieing profit-making jcrice.s, liecause they are not mere 
deliveries of surplus products. Ui the ca.se of steel rails and iron billets, orders have 
* lieen taken for future deliveries and it may lie considered, therefore', that the gcssls 
have been sold at a profit. (581.) 

2. Uorti.r. —Mr. Holt says that previous to 188.8 there was no duty on borate of 
lime and crude borax. The tariff of 1883 made the duty on refined borax and pure 
boracic acid 5 cents a pound, on commercial boracic acid I cents, and on borate of 
lime and crude borax 3 cents. The tariff of 189t) made the duty on all boracic acid 
5 cents. The tariff of 1894 reduced the duty on all borax to IJ cents, and the tariff 
of 1897 made the duty on tsirax and Ixiracic lU’id 5 cents. Four days after the 
McKinley tariff became effective the trust raised the price of Isirax, whic’h had lieen 
8 J or cents, to 91 or 9} cents per pound. Acc ording to the Oil, I’aint, and Drug 
Keporter of Decemlier 31, 1894, the nc't deeline in iirice, wlrich up to that time had 
taken place since the enactment of the Wilson tariff law, was 2} cents per jioiind on 
crystals and jiowdered, and 2J cents per pound on refined in bags. According to 
the same paper, in February, 1895, the jirices for borax were lower tban those’ for 
which boraxicoiild lie im|iorfed oriiroduced in this countrv e.xcx'pt under the moat 
favorable conditions. In January, 1898, after the Dingley law had gone into effect, 
the Oil, Paint, and Drug Ke()orter said: “The advance in the Pate of duty on Isirax 
in the act of 1897 from 2 cents per pound bi 5 cents has caused a rise in the price 
here from 51 cents in carloads, which was the market c|uotation when the tariff 
became o()erative, to 65 cents. * * * it is evidently the cietermination of the 
refiners to raise the price by slow and easy stages until they shall reap the full 
increase of lienefit which the new act gives them.” 

Mr. Holt presents a table giving the w holesale prices per pound of refined Isirax 
in New Yort at different dates during the years 1891 to 18!I9. (.508, 509.) 

3. iSteel raiV*.—Mr. Hoi.t says that we consumed about 2,000,000 tons of steel rails 
in 1900. It is probable that the average exjsirt price of rails was considerably more 
than $5 jier ton lower than the home market priexj. Protection of steel rails, there¬ 
fore, costs us alwut $10,000,000 per year. We consumed about 500,000 tons of struc¬ 
tural steel beams in 1900. It is safe to say that Americans paid $6,000,000 more for 
the structural steel lieams used in 1900 tha» they would have jiaid if there lead been 
no tariff, and it ia entirely reasonable to suppose that one-half of the $108,000,000 
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profit marie by the conetitiient companies of the United Stales Steel Corporation in 
IftOO was duo to the protection affordeil those industries by the tariff, (.562.) 

Mr. tiUNTON says that Ircfore we ix'gan toinanufacturr; steel rails in this i rmntry and 
relied U|X>n Kiigland for our supply, it first Americans $120.12 in gold for a ton of steel 
rails, such as weresold iirEngland for$65.70. The duty was at that time about $21l..50 
iier ton, so that it is plain that when we bought steel rails almost entirely from Kng- 
land we paid $25 a ton more than the English jirice with the duty aifded. Alh r 
sufficient proteetion was afforded to warrant the investment of American capital in 
the sleel-rail industry the cost of production was steadily lowered, both here and 
abroad. Under |irotection we have in this country reilnced the price of steel rails 
since 1667 $92 a ton, while in England, under free trade, the price nas been rednci d 
only $26.46 a ton. 

jlr. (lunlon submits a table, showing the American and foreign pricesof steel rails 
during various years from 1667 to 1901, together with the amount of the duly jsr 
ton. (62.5.) 

4. Harhed vin and ii'lre woVs.—Mr. Hoi.rsays that piwhaps 1,800,000 tons of barbed 
wire were sold in this country in 1699 at an advance over the export price of at least 
the full amount of the duty, which is four-tenths of a cent per pound. Tlie tariff on 
liarla'd wire therefore costs us about $1,440,000 per year. On 4t)0,000 net tons of 
drawn wire in various forms which were sold to Americans, the duty of from IJ to 2 
cenis ]>er pound was probably utilized, and then-fore the tariff on these products cost 
the consumer $3,000,000. About 700,000,000 pounds of wire nails were sold in 1899 
in our home market. Tile average difference latween ex|sjrt and domestic prices 
was probably considerably over one-half cent per pound. Consisiuenlly we paid 
$3,.500,000 more for our wire nails in 1899 than we should have paid had there been 
no duty. (562.) 

5. Tin plate. —Mr. Holt also states that the price of tin plate is lower to-day than it 
was in 1890, but that it is not as low as it should be with the development in tlic 
iialustry since that time. The whole steel industry has Is-en revolutionized in the 
last 10 years, and thewhole met hod of inanufactu ring tin plate has changed, machin¬ 
ery now being used where hands were ubckI Ix'fore the industry was established in 
this country. At the pre.«ent time there is a difference between the in-bond price 
and the New A'ork iirice of American plate of 1.4 cents per pound, the duty being 1,5 
cents per pound. The difference between the in-bond priceof foreign platesaiid the 
New York price of American plates shows how much more we are paying for (dates 
than we should be j'aying if there were no duty. Practically all countrii.s on 
earth, except the United Stales, are getting their tin plate about 1.5 cents a pound 
lower than we are and have Ix-en. before the industry was established in this coiin- 
trv, we paid the foreign (irodia^rs more than we are (laying now for tin plates; but 
that was liefore the industry had develo[ied as it has now, and to-day we should be 
(laying the price they cliarge every foreign consumer. The high tariff has given the 
Ainerican manufacturers control of the American market; it has not lessened the 
demand for Welsh tin (dato.s, but it has les,sened the demand for them at the price 
which wo should have to iiay. The production of tin plate in IVales hius Ix-en dimin¬ 
ished because we do not draw upon it for our SHp[dies, and in the course of time the 
factories will decrease in size and numlier, and the product will not lie turned out so 
cheaply there. Jf the United States had contiiuicd to be a customer of Wales we 
should (irobably Iw buying tin plate at a lower [irice than AVelsh tin (dates are now 
selling, because Wales would Ixi producing 2 tons where it is now (irodiiciug 1, and 
could afford to sell tin plate ch(a|ier. There has not liecn a benefit to the UniU-d 
States, so far as prices are. concerned, by the establishment of the tin-(date industry 
here. The chea[)cned production all over the world is due to invention, and has 
lieiietited other countries more than it lias lienefited us, liecatisc foreign countries 
buy tin plate about 1 \ cents a [lound lower than it can lie bought here. The prices 
of American plates in the American market are made higher than the pricr-g of in- 
bond foreign plate hy the tariff. It is true that the cost of the materials entering 
into tin plate has increased, but the increiu-eil cost of materials operates in foreign 
countries as well as here, and there lias not Is'en the same relative increase of (irice 
in foreign markets as in this country. (579-575.) 

The extra amount paid by wholesale dealers and metal workers, and ultimately 
by the American people, during the years from 1891 to 1900, because of the protec¬ 
tion given totin platebyfhotariff, amounts, accordingto Mr. Holt, toover$100.0f)0,000. 
This estimate is liased on the difference between the im()ort prices, without duty, of 
tin plate, and the actual selling [irices of tin plate in this country during those years; 
Mr. Holt submits a table showing the conaum(ition and the prici's of tin plate, with 
the differences lietween the prices of tin plate in Ixind and in the New York market 
during the years from 1891 to 1900. (557, 573.) 
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Mr. L.\mb submits a table showing the prices of tin plate in lx)nfl in the Now York 
market during tlie years from 188!) to 1901. (•'>91.) 

Mr. (ii'NTON says that in order properly to understand the effect of the tariff on 
the ))ricea of tin plate it is necessary to compare tlie difference Ijclween the |iriie of 
tin in Kngland and in .\merica for a i)eriod of 10 years or so before tlu^ tariff with 
the difference between the price in Englaml and America since there has been a 
tariff on tin plate. During the 10 years j^ireceding 1890 the average diffenmee 
between the foreign and the domestic ]n'ice ot tin plate was $2.10 a box. The aver¬ 
age difference lietween the American and foreign price since 1890, and since, through 
protection,.tin plate has been prtHhiced in this country, has bren $1.70 a box. In 
other words, the difference in price was about 23 per cent greater under free trade 
than it was under protection. If we adopt Mr. Holt’s reasoning and regard the 
$101,012,940 difference in the foreign and domestic price from-1891 to 1900 lus the 
price i«iid for protection since 1890, and apiily the same reasoning to the diffiTcnce 
in price from' 1880 to 1890, we find that the price paid for not liaving jirotection wits 
during tho.se 10years over $130,000,000. Since we have made our own tin we have 
reduced the price by $1.40 a Ikix, while England has increased tlie iirici^ by 90 cents 
a lx)x. Mr. (iiintou submits tables showing the American and foreign prices of tin 
plate per box forthe years from 1880 to 1901. (629,630.) 

6. i'nmts (iixl rimninils. —Mr. Ki.i.iott, a (mint manufacturer, of 1‘biladelphia, says 
that white lead and linseed oil are iisuallv about a third liigher in the Unitecl States 
than in Europe. I’ig lead, from which tlie white lead of commeree is miale, is sub- 
ji'ct to a duty of 2i cents. The price in England at present is 3J to 34 cents a jcouiid, 
while the ])rice of domestic lead in New A'ork is 4icents. Flaxseisl, trom which 
liiiseecl oil is made, is subject to a duty of 2.') cents a bushel of .'ll) pounds, and the 
oil to a duty of 20 cents a gallon. The difference which usually exists between the 
European prices and the American prices of oil has at pre.sent nearly disapiioari'd, 
because of tbe failure of the seed crops in India and othew countries. The jirice 
of lin.seed oil in England at jiresent is about .51J cents per gallon, and the price' here 
is nearly the same. Usuallv it is from 10 to 20 (('iits highi'r hi-re than abroad. 
(209, 210.) 

Mr. .\tkixsox says that aniline dyes and certain other chemical [iroducts are sub¬ 
ject to a higher price in this country than in < lermauy and England, because of emr 
protective tariff. He does not know what proportion the imports of these products 
liear to the domestic output, but he says that tlie price of the whole is maintained in 
some measure alsive the relative prii'c on account of the tariff. (.533.) 

r. Keliilioii of Tariff lo Waircd.—l. tinii'ralbi.—Wr. Atki.xsox says that 
the high rates of wages in this l oiintry are generati'd by the conditions. There are 
liiiiKlreds of mamifactiirers who will .-ay that the readjustment of wages which woiilil 
follow an wpial chance w ith their competitoi's in foreign countries would be toward 
the raising and not the lowering of wages. If, however, a revision of the tariff would 
cause a reduction in wages, Mr. Atkinson would still favor a n'vision. (.532.) 

Mr. I-AMii says that the restriction of the American market to .Viuerican products 
niav, in a few cases, have caused a rise in wages, but it has not ilone so generally. 
The greatdro[>s in wages which occurred in the years 1894 to 1897 came before .Amer¬ 
ican manufacturers were enabled to meat foreign com|ietition. . These drops wen' not 
oi'casioned by other I'anses than those that led to a reduction of wages in many lines 
iiotat all affei'ted by changes in the tariff. There were a few cases of im rt'ase of wages 
under the McKinley tariff, and there' have been increases of wages simte 1897 under 
the Hinglev law; but tliesc increast's have lieeii caused by the revival of ('omineri'ial 
activitv it is very ditficult to make comparison betwis'n the wages paiil in this 
country and the wiigt'S )iai<l abroad. The figures ('ommonly cited in coinpari.son are 
wages by the day or month; whereas the cost of labor depends upon the amount 
that the'laborer produces in a day or in a month. One of the prime caust's for the 
high rate of wages in this ('otmtry is the opportunity which exists for men who can 
not lie employed in the manufacturing industries to seek employment on the land. 
Then, again, there is more pnsluced in this country and more to divide, and labor 
gets a share. (-590,.591,.594,.597.) 

Mr. Gf.NTOx says that wages are not affected diri'Ctly by the tariff. They are 
affecteil by social ('onditions atul liy the efforts of the laborers themrelves; but the 
existence of industries and tin,' development of social ('onditions, which are due to 
the protective tariff sysU'in, are influences which stimulate wages. (619.) 

2. Proportion ofvorkrrit prot&Unl hi/the toriff. —Mr. Lamb says that, as a general 
thing, the proportion of .American lalmr which has been protecteil by the tariff has 
varied from 5 to 7 jicr ci'nt of the whole. This pi'rci'iitage reiireseiits the propor¬ 
tion of workers who would be directly deposed t'l injurious ('oiupetition from 
imported foreign products if protective iliities wen' ri'inoved. The man who is 
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above and iHiyond comijetition is not counfed in this pereentago, even tliough, 
because of the tariff, he has t)een enatded to raise liis price. {.596, .597.) 

Mr. Atkinson says tliat tliere an; not ,5 per cent of the people of tliis country who 
can be protected by a <luty on foreign nnports. It is doubtful whether there are 
to-day 1,000,000 itersons in the fJnited States occupied in the arts, mental, manual, 
and mechaniial, who (wiild under any conditions be subjected to foreign comiaitition. 
Of course there can I* no foreign competition with those who are ocoipied in pro¬ 
fessional or personal service, or in trade and transportation. In agriculture about 
the only products subject to foreign competition (except in our dealings with Canada, to 
whose |X!Ople we sell nearly double the products of agricujture that we buy) are sugar, 
wool, hemj), llax, tobacco, and a few fruits. Not over 2 or 3 per cent of the prodiutts of 
the fanners of this country can tie subjected to fonugn coin£jetition, while from 10 to 20 
p(!r cent, varying in different years, depnd upon the export of our surplus for their 
entire income. Very few' of the useful and neccs.sary textile fabrics, except linens, 
must be imported even now', and that proportion can be very much lessened if wool, 
dye.stuffs, and the like can lie sui>plied to our textile manufacturers free of tariff 
taxation. 

The numlxtr of persons wdiose whole income rests upon the export of our surplus 
products, e.si)ecially in agriculture, will Iw found to be three times the number of 
those who.se work would r(*quire readjustment if them wen' a revolutionary change 
in our revenue system. No change in the tariff can affect any considerable number 
of jHTsons in the so-calle<l protwrtive industries, liecause tlu! whole number is small, 
while the expansion of the foreign market will create a greater demand forall of our 
priucijial iiroducts, coal included. (.52:i-.52.5.) 

Mr. Atkinson also states that from the census of 1880, and from other sources, it 
appears that of coumion laborers about -llj ikt cent were occupied in agriculture, 20 
]>er cent in professional and iiersonal services, lOJ jier cent in trade and transisirta- 
tion, and 22 iiercent in manufactures, mechanical arts, and in mining. In 1890 the 
proportion in agriculture had slightly diuiinish(>d, and the proportion in trade and 
transportation had slightly increased. The tendency to change these proportions, 
however, is slight. In 1881) there were nearly 9,000 people employed in the pottery 
industry in the United .States, and more than one-half of them were absolutely free 
from foreign comiietition. There has been a slight increase in the numlier enip'loi ed 
since that time. 

In 1880 there witc not 100,1X10 people employHl in mining the coal for tlu; iron 
furnaces, in mining the ori's, and in convi'rting the ores into pig iron. It is doubt¬ 
ful if there are more than 2IX),000 or 2.50,(HIO j.ersons engaged in the.se occupations 
now. 

The laigest w<«)l clip of any one year has been about .500,000,000 pounds, and the 
total value of the wool clip has randy, if ever, exceedisl $60,lXX),tXX). Kstimating 
tlu; average jinKluct of the average farm to be worth !f.500 a year, the product of wool 
would rei.reseiit the work of only 120,1X10 jiersons. In Ohio in 1880 the wool cli|) 
constituted less than I percent of the valm; of the total nnsluct of agriculture, and 
it is doubtful if it now exceeds 2 jx'r cent. The value of the hen’s eggs of Ohio is 
tmudi greater than the value of the wool (dip. The ])rofit of the average farm can 
never rest on wool. (,521-.52t, 5.511.) 

Mr. OuN'niN says that the benelitsof the tariff are not limited to those who work 
in the proU'cted interests. The existence of the iron industry, for instance, in this 
country has given ri.se to hundrcxls of other industries wdiiidi liavc no direct relation 
to the tariff. It has given us our railroads, it has given us our macliinerv, and has 
led to the establishment of factori('s. These in turn have given us our cities ami 
have created our commeree. (619.) 

Mr. Tavj.ek says that it is labor that is idiiefiy interested in and chiefly protected 
by the tariff. All labor is affected by the tariff. It affects every laborer wdiose 
handiwork is in the finished product, w hether he makes the jiick that digs the coal, 
whether he digs tlie coal or transports it, or whether he is engaged in making the 
final product. It is true that there is a very jiowerful combination of labor which 
succeeded in maintaining a fairly high level of wages, but no matter how strong 
that orjjanization is, it coulH imt iiuiintain wajicf* if there wore no einplovnieut. 
Labor has never yet been able to maintain wajjef^ in lianl timep. It does not ‘matter 
much that the lahoren? jjet their shaiv of the pricn^ of the finished article if that ehare 
isnotenoujjh for them to live on and to give them a surplus. If the price of the 
nnished article is low, the reward of the lalior is low. In the last analysis (‘apital 
<‘an hii idle and labor can not. There ought to l>e no distinction between the appli¬ 
cation of the tariff to the industrial combination and to the individual maniifaeturer 
m the same industry. The princuple of protection is always to bo applied for the 
benefit of labor, and w here labor needs protection to maintain w'ages it does not 
matter who employs that lalxir. (601, 602, 603.) 
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The estabIWmient of miiustries in this country by our protective tariff has caused 
more money to be paid out in wages and has therefore increaserl the consuming 
power of the American people. That enormously increased power of consumption 
18 sufficient to recoup tne larraer for whatever supposeiily increased price he may 
have to pay for manufactured products. The vast majority of the farmers in Mr. 
Tavler’s district, a district which has been made prosperous by the iron and steel 
industry, are undoubtedly in favor of a moderate protective tariff, and would not 
consent for a moment to the proposition that we ought not to have had, and ought 
not now to have, where necessary, a duty on iron and steel products. (602.) 

3. Rehtimi of watjes to cost of productimi. —Mr. Lamb, president of the New England 
Free Trade League, says fliat in some industries, beyond question, the American 
laborer }irt*luces so much more than the foreign lalmrer that the actual labor cost of 
the article is lower in this country than abroad. The American laliorcr works lietter 
because he feels that this is a free country and that if is possible for him to rise. In 
many lines our market has always been open to the competition of the world, and 
yet other countries have not been able to touch us. Furthermore, in the case of 
some industries, we are able to send our products abroad. This is trae in respect to 
some commodities into which labor enters to a great extent. It has never been nec¬ 
essary to encourage this development of skill on the part of American laborers. It 
has existed from the beginning and the attempt to repress it was one of the causes 
that le<l to the War of the Revolution. (694, 595.) 

Mr. Flint says that in general, American labor is more eflicient than European 
labor, though this applies especially to industries where the American workman is 
bossing the machine. In industries where the greater jiart of the work has to lie 
done by hand, a manufacturer can get more labor for his money in Europe than in 
the United States. (53.) 

Mr. .\tki.vso.n says that high wages in this country are not the antecedent, but 
rather the resultant, of low cost of production, due to the vast possessions of fertile 
lands, of mines, and of forests. That the rate of wages governs the cost of labor in 
any art to whicli modern science and invention have been or can be applied is a fal¬ 
lacy. Low wages and low costs are the complement of each other only in those 
branches of industry which remain handicrafts; that is, which are conducted by 
hand work or manual labor. The highest rates of wages are earned at those points 
m each country where the materials use<l in each art are most abundant, or where 
they can be procured at the lowest cost, whether of domestic or foreign origin; also 
where the conditions of life are most conducive to the health and energy of the 
workmen; where the functions of government are most justly and honestly con¬ 
ducted, and the taxes in ratio to production the lowest; where mmmon education 
has been established; and, in resiiect to competing nations, where the least jiart of 
the product is diverted from constructive service to the destructive purjiose of war 
or of preparation of war. 

If the rate of wages governed the cost of lalsir in a product, not a dollar’s worth of 
our.exports of cotton, corn, cordage, wheat, flour, machinery, etc., l•o^ld leave our 
shores. The earnings of the Egyptian and India laborers are not one-fourth the 
eaminra of laborers in our cotton fields; hardly one-tenth, including Russia, of those 
of the laborers in oiir wheat fields; yet our cotton and our wheat constitute the chief 
supply of the world. We have jiroved, esiiecially in iron and metallurgy, that the 
higneit rates of wages in the world arc iiaki here, anil vet we beat the w'orld at lower 
cost. (518,520,531.) 

5Ir. OuNTO.N says that high wages tend to create a low unit cost of prialuction, but 
it is not true that high wages are always simultaneouslv accompanied by low ixist of 
production. Where the methods of production anil the high wages are both 
developed together, the high wajges will always, in any considerable length of time, 
result in a lower cost of production, because the high wages, whu^l are the basis of 
large consumption and growing intelligence, are, for the most part, the real cause of 
the superior methrsls which give the great economy in the cost of production. Where 
the best machinery is transplanh-d into a tximmunity in which it has not laien 
evolved, and where there are low wages, the low cost of production is the result of 
the low wages. (615, 616.) 

Mr. Atkinson says that there is no jaissible competition from China or Ja^iaii, or 
any of those countries, in the arts to wdiich modern mechanism has been applied 
sucf»8sfully in this country. In the cotton mills of Bombay they employ 3 to 5 
hands where we employ 1. In a factory in Brooklyn which manufactures gunny 
cloth, the man at the loom was paid }il.50 per day, as against 12J cents per day which 
was paid to the weavers in Calcutta; yet the cost of weaving a yard of gunny cloth 
in Calcutta was 2} cents, while the exist of weaving a yard on the loom ni Brooklyn 
was 1 j cents. In the manufacture of boots and shoes, other countries have adopted 
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our machinery, hut they do not get as efficient service. An illustration of this is 
afforded by the comparative amount of revenue which lias lieen returned from 
macliines for the sowing of tlic soles of shoes to the iipjiers, which liave been leased 
on even terms in the United States and in Gri-at Britain, France, and Germany. Tlie 
high nutrition of the workmen of this country enables them to do a larger amount 
of work. (532,5:13,5.18.) 

4. Iroyi ami sleeJ. tariff. —^5Ir. Holt says that the removal of the tariff from the man¬ 
ufactures of steel and iron would increase wages, l)e<'ause it would increase the con¬ 
sumption of gooils and w'onld therefore increase the amount manufactured. The 
total number of wage-earners employed is what affects wages, and the increase of 
product would increase wages. It is true that iron and steel workers are jiaid on a 
sliding scale, but that scale is only a temporary arrangement and can l)e change<l. 
The establishment of the scale is due to an attempt on the part of the laboreis to ]>ar- 
ticipate in the tariff profits of the mill owners. It is the supply of labor and the 
demand for it that makes wages, and any artificial arrangement that the laborers 
have with their employers would be soon clone away with if the tariff were removed. 
A lower day rate of wages would not necessarilv mean a lower actual wage. The 
day rate of wages might go down and the actual rate of wages might go up because 
of the cheaptw cost of living. If the tariff were aladished, tlie manufacturers in this 
country would have to supply us with gocsls at tlie same price at which they now 
supply foreigners. Therefore it would cost leas to live in this country, and, though 
money wages might go down slightly, the reduced co.«t of living would more than 
compensate laborers for that slight reiluction. (577, 578.) 

Tlie abolition of the duty on tin plate would not throw the men employed in the 
tin-plate mills out of work. The tin-plate industry is Ix'vond destruction by the 
removal of tariff duties. If the tariff were removed from tin plate wages would go 
up, because there would be more labor employeil. Our power of consumption is 
determined by the consuming ability of seventy or eighty millions of jieople not 
ingaged in the production of tin plate, and the rate of wages is determined by the 
relation between supply and demand. (575, 582.) 

C. Social clfccts of the tarlir.— Jlr. L.c ■MB says that any industrial system 
which, tike the tariff system, is based uiion privilege and taxes the whole country 
for the lienefit of the few is unsound. Much of the discontent in the country to-day 
sc tlie outgrowth of this injustice. The educating of iieople to look to the Govern- 
nicnt for legislation in their behalf has bad results. (589.) 

Mr. Atki.vso.v thinks that the development of commercial interests will tend to 
]iromotc perpetual jieace. (526.) 

Mr. T.vvleb says that our protective tariff system is based upon the idea that our 
American civilization is upon a higher plane than that of any other country, and 
that in order to maintain that high plane of living it is necessary that some kind of 
equalization lie marie wherever the labor oist in any article is greaterin this country 
than it is in a coiniieting country. This equalization is secured by the imposition of 
a tariff. The economic justification of the protective tariff is that tlie Governnient 
does a thing which the individual can not jiossiblv do for himself. The. individual 
can not compete with the civilization abroad. Tfie tariff protects his opixirtunity. 

Every duty levied upon an article not produced and not producible in this 
country, and therefore not levied for the sake of jirotection, is a tax. When the 
dutv is' insufficient in amount to stimulate American prcaluction it mav also be a tax. 

(60i, 602, 606.) 

Jlr. Gunton says that jirotection proporlv applied and iinderstixid is not paternal¬ 
ism. Paternalism is giviiijf something to tlie individual; protection is protecting the 
opportunities for the individual to do for himself. Protection in its strictly scientific 
asjiec't consists in preventing, by such nonpaternal methods as ciui, within govern¬ 
mental authority be clevisM, any element of a lower civilization from being the 
meansof industrial success against the elements of a higher civilization. (612,613.) 

The Government should protect the superior element against the inferior. The 
inferior detes not need protection and is not entitled to it. The test of civilization is 
the dearness of the man. A cheap man never created a high civilization or a strong 
nation. When, through social conditions, the average laliorer and citizen becomes 
expensive, he is a factor in the economic life of the nation. Greater labor cost is an 
element of superiority which handicaps the manufacturer. It is the duty of the 
Government to protect that superiority against the inferioritv of any other nation. 
Competition lie.tween nations should be on the liasis of the higher civilization. If 
anyone wants the advantage of this coiintiy that person should have it only by ris¬ 
ing to our plane of doing business. We should not be exjiosed to the disadvantage 
of being obliged to drop to his plane. (612, 613.) 
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The initial point of national development, says Mr. Giinton, is the diversificatimi 
of industries. With diversilication of industries comes development in every phase 
of human freedom. No nation makes any coinjairative |)n)('ivss whose industries 
are substantially uniform and monotonous. There is not a case in history of a 
nation’s ri.«ing in intellijrencc, culture, ]X)\ver, wealth, or civilization, without having 
a considerable numlrer of diversified artistic, manufacturing, and mechanical indus¬ 
tries. The first principle of stafesmenship, thcrefop?, is to consider, not what the 
price of particular articles may lie, hut how the direction of imiustry (an l)e made 
to lead towmij diveisification. 

The importance of protection lies in the fact that it establishes industries in this 
country. IThe evil of buying our supplies in other countries lies esiscially in the 
fact that, by our so doing, our industries would be Iransferred to those other coun¬ 
tries. If we lose industries we lose tlie employmcrWi of capital, tlxe employment of 
labor, the influence of social jxrogress among the jx‘ople, the raising of the standard 
of living, and, in short, the effect of the civilizing inllnence of diversilication of 
industry u]«ni national developnu'nt. We would not have had ourdevelo|>ment in 
inachinery or our inventions, and we would not have had the givat progress in all 
lines which we have had if industries had not been established in this country, 
(till, 019.) 

The Government is not responsible for everything which grows out of the o])por- 
tunities which it furnishes. If, by any sub.'-xHjuent conditions or inlliiemais, the 
opportunities furnished by the Government have been perverted, the Government 
is not responsible for that. That situation demands further action. If the Govern¬ 
ment, through the policy adojited by it, develo]>san industry, it does so because the 
development of that industry is for the welfare of the whole" community. If a jiar- 
ticular individual is made wealthy through the development of that industry, he has 
simply been lienefited contemporaneously with the community. ((>13.) 

II. EflTcct of lurilf wii export Irude.— •Jlr. .\tkinsox says that the duties 
on materials retard our exi)ort trade in the ])roducts which th(>y enter into; al.so that 
the duties on the products -f certain foriugn conntrii's prevent the establishment of 
an export trade with thi'se countries. By the exclusion of the raw cojiper of Chile 
we lose the Chilean market. (.021, .’>.3(1.) 

By admitting crude jirodncts of .steel and iron frc'c of duty, wemight have enabled 
the well-bred, skilled .Vmcrican mechanics to convert these crude forms into the 
higher forms of mechanism and metal work for ex|iort long before we did. These 
higher arts employ a vastly gr(>atcr ntimlxw of men and reiiiiire more intelligence 
than the mining of the (;oal and dre or the making of coke and the conversion of 
ores and coke into crude iron and .steel. In the crude branches of the work there 
ha-s been almost no true American laljor for many decades. Tlu' work has been 
done by Klavs, Poles, Bohemians, etc. The diffen'nce In'tween the jirice of crude 
metal to the makers of high-class mechanism or metal work in this country and the 
price to makers of similar goods in Kurope from 1881) to 18.SI), averagisl $7 per ton. 
The con.sumers of crude iron in this country, thend'ore, jiaid $7 ])(’r ton mon; than 
their competitors in Kurofie. Thus we protected Kurope in the great comm(.‘rce of 
the world, charging to ourselves per ton in exce.sa on an average consumjition of 
10,000,000 tons a year. During the whole ts'iiisl it is alisoluh'ly certain that, 
although prices were falling, the profits of the ironmasters in this country were 
excessive. (.WI.) 

The burden of the tax on material can only lie com|)Ut('d or e.stimat(*d by the ratio 
which the amount of the tax on the material bears to the full value of the pnsluct 
into which the taxed material enters, lie cites the case of the chemical imlustries, 
and says that there is no more harmful schedule in our tariff than the list of duties 
imposed on chemicals, drugs, and dyestuffs. The duties in thih‘*schcdule increase 
the cost of dyeing and printing, of ])a[a-r making, of fertilizers, and the co.st of pro¬ 
duction in many other arts in w hich we might otherwise compete with Kiiropcan 
nations in siipjilying Southern and Central America, Mexico, and Cubi^ If these 
duties increase the cost of orinted calico one-tiuith of 1 cent a yard they may deprive 
the printer of his little margin of profit. We may then tiiid the great markets of 
the world closed to us, but otiened to our comiKditors in Europe, merely through the 
protection which this little [letty tax extends, a tax which yields little revenue and 
which maintains monopolies in the hands of the makers of some of these articles in 
this country. What is true in respect to the duties on chemicals is true to a greater 
extent in respect to the duties on wool, hide-, and many other materials. (321), .321.) 

Mr. Elliott, a paint iiiaiiiifactiircr of Philadelphia, says that such South American 
trade as his house has tried to do has Issui done under great disadvantage. Tlie 
house has recently attempted to do business in Australia and India, but has fouml 
it almost impossible. Thu competitois in that field are mostly English and German. 
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Germany liaa iffeemptud Mexieo. The Germans have an advantage in elieaper lead 
and usually in cheaper linseed oil. The excessive duties w hich we levy on these 
articles result in exorbitant prices in the United States, w hich, siin* they are two 
main articles in the paint manufacture, hamper the foreign trade. The paint manu¬ 
facturers would like to see the tariff on these articles reduced. (210, 214.) 

Mr. IjVmii says that tariff trusts sell abroad at a much lower price than to consum¬ 
ers in this (country. They are enabled to do this by the protective tariff. This is a 
tax on exjx)rt business. A man who is going to produce gixids into which these 
tilings which are sold more cheaply ahroail enter is at a disadvanta^i in competition 
with foreign producers, by lieiug obliged to pay more for his materials. The exiiort 
traile in such articles as cave troughs, and other goods maile out of sheet steel, which 
hail sprung up with Canada, has almost entirely disappeared, liecatise sheet steel can 
be had cheaper in Canada than in this country. (.58.').) 

Mr. Iloi.T ((notes as follows from the August, 19()0, Report of the liureau of Statis¬ 
tics on Commerce and Finance; “The progress of work on shipbuilding in the 
United States has likewise lieen retarded Wause makers of steel materials re(|uired 
a higher price from the American consumers than they did from the foreign con¬ 
sumers for sub.stantially similar nroducts. * * * The (irogress of dome.stic man¬ 
ufactures of iron and steel goods may likewise be handicaiipcd by the sale of iron 
and steel in their unmanufactured state at so much lower a jirice to foreigners than 
to domestic consumers as to kei'p the American competitor out of foreign markets 
generally. ♦ * ♦ of the two policies ofam to iron and steel makers, the far¬ 
sighted one of kts'piug the domestic, and foreign markets as near as (sissible on a )>ar 
in the jirice of tinve materials of manufacture seems by far the wiser one to follow. 
* * * The other jiolicy, of maintaining |)ricca to manufacturers at the highest 
level at home, leaves little margin for exirerimcnt in seeking new markets, and 
ri'stricts the ajiplication of iron and steel to additional u.ses at home. * ♦ * There 
is something economically imixissible in the policy of tRide syndicates to attemiit to 
sell as (h'ar as (aissible at home and as cln>a|i as fiossible abroad, and vet ex|iect to 
devclo)) a home market as the bulwark of national ]irosi)erity. Yet tliis is exactly 
the jiosition of Germany to-day. The (;om|iletcness with which the iron and steel 
trades are committed to this course, and the results already ap|iarent in definwing 
these iiidustri(‘s there, should warn those who are resiionsible for the jailicy of these 
industries in the United States.” (.itltl, .584.) 

1. Rclulivc resouroea and lax biirdciia.— 1. Mr. Atkix.son 

says that in comparing the resources of great com|ieting manufacturing or machine- 
using countries of the world, which are the United States, the United Kingdom, Ger¬ 
many, France, Belgium, anil the Ketherlands, it will la; found that the United States 
firod’nces an excess of all metal.s, (‘xc(;|)t tin; an excess of the products of the field, 
with scarcely an exce|)tion, an excess of the jiriHiucts of the forest, an excess of coal 
and oil, and an exceics of all lilaws, exiept silk and wool. Our competitors are 
deficient in and mainly deiamdent nfion us for a supply of fotal, and for the most 
im|)ortant materials entering into their jirocessea of mannfiU'ture. (.518.) 

2. hm'ilcn ttf iaj'otion in lht‘ I’nitr/i Stnifif ami in Enmih'ftn eonwfr/Vs.—Mr. 
Atkinson says that /or 20 vixirs |>rior to the beginning of the Sfianish war, the 
yearly expMiditnres of this i-ountry for all fsirposesof government, omitting a few 
special bounties that were paid for a few years and the n'fund of the direct tax col¬ 
lected during the civil war, averaged less than f.5 )ier head. The norm; 1 cost of gov¬ 
ernment during that jicriod was but a trilie over $2..5t)iier head, pimsions and interest 
on the national debt Iwing also $2..50 (aw head. The Spanish war and substxiuent 
warfare in the Philippines increased this average until it reached 5.8 in the most 
costly year, and is now lc.ss than $7. The taxation of the United Kingdom for jutr- 
posesof government each year, during the same jieriod of 20 years, varied hut little 
from $10 per head. The e.xix;nditur(« of Germany ranged from $8 to $10 per head; 
those of France were $1.5, and those of all other Euroiiean countries were much 
luglier than those of the United .State.s. Under the stresaof the Boer war theexpend- 
itnresof Great Britain now amount to $18|)erhead. Those of Germany and France 
have both ineimsed. Taxation represents a jsirtion of eiudi year’s products diverted 
from the iiroductiveenergy of the people to the necessary supiiort of theGovernment. 
The annual production (wr capita of tfiis country exceeds that of the United Kingdom 
by 1.5 to ^ |)er cent or more. It exceeds that of France by 2.5 to .10 jaw I’ent. It 
exceeds that of Gennany by 40 to .50 percent. The relative burden of taxation u|)on 
production (hats not exetsal 2J nr 3 per cent in this country, while in Great Britain it 
must lie at least Sjiercent, in Gennany at least 10 taw cent, in France not less than 
15 to IS ])er cent, and in Italy i of tlui product. In the difference in the relative 
burden of taxation for national jiurposes, this country, therefore, has an advantage 
over any Eurojieau country of more than 5 ja;r cent ujani the value of our entire 
annual jirialuct. (529, 530.) 
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Jf. TBrIlf and other taxation. —Mr. La-mb i^ya that at present a revenue 
tariff ia neceasary and will be necessary as long as we have an excise tax. Otherwise 
we should derive no revenue from our excise, oecause all spirits would be imported. 
He is opposcil to incidental protection, ns that teems to open the door to the most 
vicious form of corrupt influence. (509.) 

Mr. Lamb believes that a tax on land values should bo a part of our national 
income as well as of the State and city income. It would have to he laid in accord¬ 
ance with the jrrovision of the Constitution which requires it to be laid according to 
the reprceentation of the States. If Congress wonld lay a small lax that would not 
be a burden, it would ascertain where the ownership of tlio land values Is. (600.) 

K. Prdtioaed tariff eliangeN.— Mr. Tayleb says that btx-ause of our tariff 
legislation the country is getting along very well now. and it would be exceedingly 
uiifortunate, from a business point of view, to introduce any element of unrest into 
the business conditions of the country by opening up the tariff question. (608.) 

Our system,of reciprocity ought, however, to be developed in accordance with the 
principles upon which our protective tariff system is based. Reciprocity should bo 
applied to those things which we do not produce, and it should be a lever in our 
hands to develop that narrow line of American products which wo can sell abroad. 
There are many millions of dollars’ worth of things that we must buy from other 
people, and that kind of trade can be used to make those people buy from ns what 
we produce. If there were a sliding tariff, a maximum and a minimum, within 
which the President had the light to move, and which could be applied so as to 
develop our export trade, it would bo desirable. (604, 60,').) 

Mr. Atkix.«ox says that the protection of domestic industry now demands further 
additions to the free list, even to the extent of admitting free every article named as 
crude or parti; manufacture!!. If that addition to the free list were made, the loss 
of revenue would 1)6 less than one-third the pre-sent surplus. In 1884 Mr. Atkinson 
made a compilation which showed that 60 per cent of all the articles name<l in the 
tariff could be transferred to the free list with a reduction of revenue of only 12 per 
cent. 

If the tariff were removed from old scrap iron, steel, copper, and other metals, 
they would lie brought in liallast without charge from many parts of the world, to 
the'restoration of the smaller metal industries of New England and the seacoast, 
which have been destroyed by the duties on old metal. (.527.) 

Mr. Lamb would like to see the Babcock bill or something similar to it passed as 
an entering wedge. If the consideration of it should 0 |)en up the whole tariff ques¬ 
tion, that would be a good thing. It is true that whenever the tariff undergoes gen¬ 
eral revision there is considerable suspension of trade, but there is no need of such 
delays as there have sometimes been. The removal of the tariff from certain prod¬ 
ucts, while it is left on others, would simply l)e the substituting of one inegnality for 
another. There are varying rates now upon different articles; therefore inequality 
already exists. (593.) 

Mr. Hoi.t says that for every mill closed up by the removal of the tariff, 2 would 
open. We should lose some industries, but we should gain others for which we are 
better fitted. It is probably true that in some isolated cases mills to supply the 
United States market were established in foreign countries during the existence of 
the Wilson tariff law, but this was not thtscase generally. An officer connected with 
the leading textile industry of the country said that the manufacture of woolen goods 
and of some other kinds of textiles improved more during the low tariff of the Wil¬ 
son law than it had before or since. A lareer proportion of the textile mills are closed 
now than ever before. If the use of shoddy was greater during the existence of the 
Wilson bill than ever before, it was not so large as it has been since. The statistics 
of last year, as published in the pairers, show that the people cortSume 1 pound of 
shoddy now to every pound of scoured wool. Three-quarters and perhaps nine- 
tenths of the shoddy and waste used in this country comes from onr own shoddy 
mills. Mr. Holt would go to the limit in removing the tariff on woolen manufac¬ 
tures. (680,681.) 

Mr. Chapman thinks it would bo very unwise to repeal the duty on manufactured 
steel products because of the fonnation of the gigantic steel combination. It would 
be unwise to legislate in that direction, because such legislation would mean the 
destruction of American industries and the building up of the business in some other 
countries. The repeal of the tariff would injure independent operators more than it 
would injure the combinations. Tariff agitation is most disastrous to the business of 
the country. There is no need of legislation in that direction at present. (110, 111.) 

Mr. Holt presents a copy of a letter written by the president of the Wilmot & 
Hobbs Manufacturing Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., which was published in the 
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Iron Age in May, 1900. This letter stato that there are various associations of man- 
ufcuiturers along tlie Atlantic seaboard and tlie Canadian border, and estpecially in 
New England, who desire to have such commodities as coal, coke, iron ore, pig iron, 
steel ingots, and steel billets on tlie free list. They believe that these materials are 
produced more cheaply in this country than in any other portion of the world, and 
that the protection given is the giving of Coverninent assistance to inonoiiolies and 
trusts. Mr. Holt says that this letter and other similar testimony does not intimate 
that the small manufacturers would be killed off by the abolition of tariff duties 
while the trusts would continue to do liusiness. The little fellows realize that while 
the tariH lasts they are at the mercy of the big fellows. (SlkS.) 

Mr. Gu.s’ton says that it would lie a gootl thing if the tariff question could lie 
referred to some permanent cominiasion or department or official instead of lieing 
left to the regulation of Congress. There is nothing so important as to have the 
tariff reduced to an economic fiasis, governed by a general principle, and dealt with 
by an official department. If there is any constitutional nr other difficulty in the 
way, it should so be dealt with as to make this course possible. (631.) 

xxrv.-sxnffDBY auEsnoNS of trade and industby. 

A. Foreign trade. (See also of Uvrift on export trade, p. cliv.) —1. Star 
listio. —Air. Atkinson says that there is great variation between the figures as to the 
value of our exports to each Eurojicaii country which are given by our custom- 
hou.res and the figures of the amount of imports from the United States which 
are given by those countries. The larger figures crediteil to us by foreign countries 
are due to the fact that freights and other cliarges are included, and that there are 
duplications. 

It is imiHirtant to note the relatively large proportion of the total imports of F.nro- 
pan countries which the imports from this country constitute. All are depndent 
in a very considerable measure upon us. Mr. Atkinson submits tables showing the 
exports of the United States for the years and 1900 to the various Euro|)ean 
countries, the value of the imports into those countries creiiited to the United States 
by them, and our imports from each of those countries. (528, 549, 651.) 

Air. Atkinson thinks that a new classification of our exports is called for. They 
are now classified as products of agriculture or of manufactures. Under the head of 
products of agriculture some of the highest forms of our manufactured goods are 
included, such as wheat flour, canned meats, preserved fruits, dairy products, etc.; 
while under the head of nianufactnres are included seme of the crudest of secondary 
forma of other products, such as copjier matte, petroleum, etc. lie sugrasts a classi¬ 
fication into products of the field, the forest, the mines, the sea, and the factory, with 
each of these classes divided into goods crude, partly manufactured, and finished. 
Air. Atkinson submits a table classifying our expoits in the years 1895 and 1900 
according to the method propo.seil. (528, 640.) 

Air. Atkinson submits a classified table of the imports into this country from 1894 
to 1899, inclusive. (549.) 

Mr. Holt presents a table showing the amount of the exports of wire nails and 
wire during the years from 1893 to 1896. (561.) 

2. Export prices hirer thim domrslic prices. (Mec also Effect of tariff on prices, pp. 
cxr.vir.)—Mr. Holt, secretary of the tariff reform committee of the Reform Club of 
Now York, says that practically all of our niamifactureil pnxiucta are sold to foreign¬ 
ers at lower prices than to Ainericaiis. The minimum difference is about 10 jier 
cent, the average difference is probably 20 per cent, and on protected products alxive 
25 per cent. Often we have to pay 50 jicr cent, and sometimes we have to jwy 100 

f er cent more for the products of oiir protected industries than is paid by foreigners, 
t is true that exporters in all countries charge lower prices on exported goods than 
on those sold in the home market, but not to anything like the extent that our exiwrt- 
ers do. Manufacturers export at certain times when they have a surplus product 
which they can not sell at profitable prices, and the difference betwc>en export and 
domestic prices is very slight, probabV hi 10 per cent, while the American 

manufacturer sometimes makes a difference of 100 ixw cent. 

During the two years ending December 31, 1900, rye exported 136,000,000 pounds 
of wire nails. The average price of these nails in this country, as given in the Iron 
Age of January 3,1901, was 2.68 cents iier pound. The Goveniment statistics tell 
us that the average price paid by foreigners was 2.44 cents per pound. I-ate in 1899 
wire nails were being sold in this country at from $3.10 to t3.53 per keg, while large 
quantities were being exported at from $2.24 to $2.20 per keg. At the same time 
barbed wire was being sold to Americans at $3.67 to $4.13 per 100 pounds, while it 
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was being sold to Canadians for $3.25, and to more rcmoto foreigners for $2.20 jier 
100 iiounds. In Noveml)er, 1896, llio price of wire nails to foreigners was $1.30 jjer 
keg, while the price to Americana was $2.70 per keg. There are different qualities 
of wire nails, hut the difference in price is not more than 20 cents per keg. The 
facts conwrning these exiiort prices were obtained from the export books of a certain 
New York exfsirter. It is probably true that at the same time nails were sold 
thriaigh other exporters at quite rlifferent prices. 

Tin ])late is ladng extensively offered to manufaetusi'rs of cans and packages to Ire 
tilled with products for export at about $1 [ht laix Ixdow tlio irricc to other manu¬ 
facturers and consumers. Steel rails were sold some 3 months ago to forcigiuMsat 
leas than $2t ix>rton, and there is no doubt that steel rails are solil forexp.irt at 
whatever the rnanufacturrrrs can get, about $20, ami perhaps considerably less if the 
time for delivery is remote enough. The mannhudurers agreement under v.' ich 
rails are now soh'l for $28 is not effective on rails sofd to foreigners, or for export. 
(555,556, .560, .561,57(>.) 

Mr. Holt says that tlie extent to which goods are sold at lower iirices f..r ex|)qrt 
than in the Inmie market is not known to most people, because the trusts take pains 
to conceal export prices, and jiractically pledge all parties conierned *o keep all such 
knowlislge from reaching tho putrlic. It is extremely ditiicult to obtain export 
prices. This concealment of export prices is [irobably responsible for much of the 
difference between the values of our exports and of our imisjrts, and therefore for 
our ap])arentlv favorable balance of trade. Jfost of our ex|«irt goods arc placeil at 
fictitious and higher prires than those at which they are aetnally sold. (.555.) 

Mr. Flint states that at timeswhen there isasurplusof prisluction, maimfacturere 
will seek a foreign market at a concession. That condition exists in all countries; it 
is not a prevailing condition in this country. There has lieeii less disposition on tho 
j>art of combinations to make lower prices abroad than there was on the jiart of 
individual manufaeturers. The combinations, by their regulative power, avoid 
excessive production. Before the organization of industrial combinations, more 
goods were frequently produced than this country would take, and, under linancial 
pressure, manufaeturers had to make a sacrifice in order to realize cash. (86.) 

Mr. W'atehuuhv, former president of tlie National Cordage Conqsiny, understands 
that it is the usual practice of manufacturers, lioth in the United .Slates and in other 
countries, to sell goorls abroail clieaper than at home. American rope inakeis, lor 
instance, if they are selling to their regular trade at 10 cents, could not afford to cut 
the price to that trade to 9J cents. It would knock the jiroHt oft the business. 
But they might send roiie abroad at Oj, where their regular trade would not lie inter¬ 
fered with. He thinks this is natural without any combination. (136.) 

Mr. G CNTON says that it is always the jiractiee of peo))le who exixirt to meet tlie 
foreign market. It often hapjiens that ifis actually beneficial for a huge concern to 
sell a jiart of its product at cost if that part is necessary lor the development of the 
business of the concern. (633.) 

Mr. Kli.ioit, a [mint manufacturer of Philadelphia, thinks that tho jiresent laws of 
the United States under which, if goods imported to the Uniteil States are billed at 
prices lower than the market prices in the countries of origin, the customs officers 
raise the valuation, make it impossible for the foreign manufacturer to sell goods 
here at lower prices than he charges in his own country. (217.) 

3. AdmriUigea of ejrpoTt iraile. —Air. Flint says that while holdkng our home market 
we should extend our markets abroad. It is very important to have a widely distrili- 
utefl market. With such a market we are kiis subject to the effects of periods of 
contraction and ex [lansion. (87.) 

4. Menhant marine. —Air. Schwab thinks that one of the chief difficulties of an 
extensive foreign br.ainess is lack of American shijiping. It costs more to send a ton 
of billets or rails from Pittsburg to Europe than it costa to make a- ton of steei from_ 
the pig iron. Steel products are most desirable ixean freights, and ouglit to be car-' 
ried from New York to Liverpool for atsiut one-half the present cost, in ships 
arranged for the pursjiose. Mr. Schwab thinks that foreign sliipping is not likely to 
carry our products, competing with foreign products, without great jirofit. (465.) 

B. Traveling salesmen,— 1. Number ami eMmingg .— Mr. LaTastb says that 
aX),000 to 250,000 would be a conservative estimate of the number of traveling sales¬ 
men in this country. The vast majority work for stated salaries, plus their legitimate 
expenses. Some of them get a salary and in addition to that a percentage on their 
sales over and above a certain amouht. The minimum salary imid to men travel¬ 
ing over a very limited territory for local houses would lie about $900 per annum, 
plus expenses. The maximum would probably be between $4,000 and $5,000 a. 
year. (30.) 
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2. Organ'mfhm. —Mr. LaTastk, of Montgomery, Ala., president of the Traveling 
Men’s Frotcctivo Association, says that that association is comiK)sed of traveling men, 
wliolesale dealers, im[)orters, nianufacturers, commission merchants, and their buy- 
era and sellers. Men wiiose sole l)UHine,«8 is insurance would not Iw admitted, 
thougii if a manufacturer were also an insurance man, that fact wouM not delwir 
him. The national hoanl of directors of tluj asHociation woul<l cancel the iiuMnber- 
ship of a man if it were fouinl that he traveled a day a year just to come into the 
association, or only tniv(.‘le<l occiisionally. 

On tiie 1st day of Felu’iiarv, 1900, the association liad 1-1,045 meml)ers, of whom 
75 or 80 y)er cent were tnivoling men. The organization is controlle«l almost exelu- 
sively by traveling men. Tlie association was formed fortlj(i pur|>ose of prann>ting 
the interest of traveling men and of otliers who miglit be members of it. It was 
incorporated under the laws of ^lissonri, in .lime, 1890. Its niemliershij) has 
grown from 1,139 on June 1, 1891, to 14,045. The inembership fee is $2, and tlie 
annual dues $10. There is an indemnity fund out of which death benelitsare paid 
in (*ase of death by aieident, and weekly allowances in case; of total <lisability through 
accident. (20, 2!, 24, 20, 31, 32.) 

The a.sHociation has su<*(ee<led in securing iiiterehangeable mileage over something 
more than 78,000 miles of railp)ad from the Western, (Vntral, and Southwestern Pas¬ 
senger Associations. The bill for the creation of a Department of (.’ommerce origi¬ 
nated with the Traveling Men’s J’rotective Association. All the work of that ciiar- 
aet(‘r which has been done by the iu«sx)ciation has been done through its national 
committee. (20, 27.) 

In addition to the Traveling Men’s I'rotective Association there is an organization 
known as the (^mimercial Travelers’ Mutual Ikmefit Associathm, which has a mem- 
bt‘rship of about 2,000, and which is mostly an insiiraric<‘ organization. Its head¬ 
quarters an; at Utica. There is another organization of traveling salesmen in Iowa, 
with a meinbei-ship of about 11,000. Tliere is I in Kan.S5is or Nebniska, and 1 or 2 
in Illinois. There isalso the Western Commereial Travelers’ A.ssoclation of Missouri, 
which is a life insurance organization, and there are a mimlKTof other smaller organ- 
izal ions. Tlie Traveling Men’s Ib’otective As.sociation is tlu* onl v national organization 
of which Mr. LaTast(‘ knows. It ha.s 8tate divisions organized in 30 State.s, and each 
t<tate has 1 or more lu(!al posts. (25.) 

liitilr<»ti<UA—1. FrnijhtdisrrliniiKiilonx.—'SW. Fftler, oftheFdwardIf. Fitl(*r 
Uom[>any, has n«>t c<»me directly in contact with freight di.S(;ri minations and lias no 
}>iTsunaf knowlc<lge of any. (149.) 

Mr. Holsiks, treasurer of the Plyinonth Uordage Uompany, says that he would be 
better satistie<l if be knew that* everylxHly had to pay the same freight rates. 
“Tliere is a feeling of unr(*st when we have to run around to see whether we can 
get any sj>ecial advantages, and sometimes succei'd.’’ He does not care whether 
freights are high or low, provided thev ari‘ the same to all. He only a.«ks to be put 
on a basis of eijiiaUty with his comix*titoi*s. (142.) 

Mr. Klixck, a meat packer of buffalo, a.sserts that the large packing concerns of 
tlie AV'est have advantages in transportation. In iiarticular, he is confident that 
their shipments in their private cars are uiiderbilleil. He states that he sold sev- 
end cars of meat 5 or fi years ago to one of them, who put it in his own cars. “ He 
put 33,000 iKuinds of meat in a car, and tlie bills were made out in my office for 
22,000.’’ Mr. Klinck’s own shipments are made at actual weight. The railroads 
employ men to bike the actual weights of the packages. (274,275.) 

2. Increase of freight ratex. —.Mr. White, president of the National Salt Company, 
says that according to his exjierience freight rates have advanceil about 30 per cent 
on the average in the last 2 years. Not only this, but tlie minimum carload of salt 
has Ihk^ii incn;ased from 30,000 pounds to 40,000. This is an economy to the rail¬ 
roads, hut a burden to the ship|H*r and the receiver. It is more expensive to load a 
car of 40,(XK) pounds than one of 30,tK)0. (267.) 

3. RaUroad rccewershim. —Mr. Hopkixs, wIkj has had experience as a railroad 
manager and receiver, does not think that statutory regulation of receiverships is 
lumssary so long as the judges are like those he has dealt with. They have Ptea<lily 
considered the upbuilding and improvement of the property. The roads under their 
control have been more thomnghly subject to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
than roads otherwise control led, for the judges have not lieen willing that their receiv¬ 
ers should be found manipulating rates, as indejiendent managers nave done. (515.) 

D. Oovernment owncmliip of public ulllltlenA— Mr. Hiu.ykr thinks 
that the United States Government should control the railroads, the telegraph, and 
the long-distance telephone. There should lie munici|)al ownership of waterworks, 


^ This subject is much more fully dlscusse<l tii volumes Iv and ix, Reports of ludustrial Commission. 
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and of electric-light and gas plants. In the case of natural monopolies, such as the 
supplijring of water or light to a community, competition is of no avail as a remedy 
for evils. The city of Atlanta owns its waterworks, and absolutely wholesome water 
is supplied to the iwople at the rate of 10 cents per 1,000 gallons. The rates in Macon, 
Columbus, Montgomery, Memphis, Nashville, and Chattanooga are in every instance 
twice as high. In all of thase cities, with tlio possible exception of Nashville, the 
water supply is controlled by private companies. In the course of 20 years’ control 
of the water supply, the city of Atlanta has paid out of its profits all but $630,000 of 
the $2,300,000 invested in the plant, and the plant to-day is worth from $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000. (17,18,10.) 

Mr. Taybek says that the trust points inevitably to socialism, and will reach Gov¬ 
ernment socialism. AVhen the interests owning or controlling any product or prop¬ 
erty, or production, or method of transportation ar^ unified into one group, they 
operate that enterprise for their own benefit, and it is an easy step for the people to 
determine to acquire and operate those enterprises for the benefit of all. (603.) 

Mr. MatuiJws, a refiner of iielroleum in Buffalo, N. Y., declares that the remedy 
for railroad discriminations is public ownership of railroads. (651.) 

XXXVI.—CONDITIONS OF LABOR.' 

A. Wages and general condition of working people. —Mr. Klinte, 
a meat jiacker of Bufialo, says that the general condition of working people is vastly 
improved since he went into business 44 years ago. People used to work from 12 to 
16 hours a day then, and they did not live nearly as well as they live now. (278.) 

Mr. Elliott, of .lohn Lucas & Co., paint manufacturers, of Philadelphia, says that 
his house is paying the same wages that it paid in 1892, and has jiaid the same con¬ 
tinuously. He does not think there has been any reduction of wages generally in 
the paint trade. He understands through newspapers and magazine articles that 
wages in the paint manufacture are about one-third higher in the United States than 
in Europe. (211, 212.) 

Mr. Hopkins, president of the Sloss-Shefiield Iron and Steel Company, says that 
there are Scotchmen and Englishmen and some other foreigners in the mines of his 
company near Birmingham, Ala., as well lus native miners, both colored and white. 
During the la.st 4 years there has been an a<lvance of more than one-third in tlie 
price per ton for mining coal. This has been an advantage to the white miner, but 
Mr. Hopkins does not think the colored miner is much better off. “ Me needs only 
a small amount of money. He lives in the company’s house, buys his provisions 
from the commissary, and is generally (he company's man. When lie ilies, he is 
buried in the comiiany’s cemetery. He has a pretty good time, because he does not 
permit himself to tie worried much, and if he can niake .55 cents a ton cutting coal 
he does not care to work more than 4 days in the week.” This is not true of all the 
colored people, but it is true of the majority. (508.) 

Mr. Hopkins gives the average prices per ton paid by his coinjiany for cutting 
coal, as follows; 1897 ami 1898, 39 cents; 1899, 49 cents; 190(1, .54 cents. At the time 
of Sir. Hopkins’s testimony, Alay, 1901, the company was jiaying 55 cents. Every 
2i cents ailvance to the miners gives an advania* also to the drivers, men driving 
entries, coke men, and day laborers. All have Ixien advanced about 33J per cent. 
A good white miner who will work can take out about 6 tons of coal a day, and at 
present prices can get $3.30 for it. (508.) 

Mr. Spaliuno Ihiiiks that the general advance in wages has not been in projicrtion 
to the advance in prices. (2.) 

Mr. Gi nton says that the machinists to-day are perfectly justified in asking for a 
reduction in the hours of labor, and in asking that the rediicticfll of hours bo not 
accompanied by a reduction of pay. If ever there was a time when the laborers had 
a right to demand some concessions as a part of the prosperity and development of 
industry, that time is now. (61.5.) 

The protective function of the Government should include the laborer and should 
give to him the same extent of protection which it gives to the capitalist. 'The 
laborer should have the opporl unity to become intelligent. The Government should 
see to it that hours of labor are shortened, that the homes of laborers are surround^ 
by sanitary conditions, and that the labor of children is prohibitefl. (614.) 

B. Relations between employers and employees.— Mr. Hopkins 
says that he does not lielieve that there is any necessary antagonism between capital 


I See also Relation o( tarilT to wages, p. ei,: Stwlal elteets of the tarilT, p. CLIII, and evidence stiinma- 
rlzed nnder the names of the several eonihinutlons. 
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and labor. It is impossible in this oountry for capital to tyrannize over lalw. The 
latoring classes are too intelligent and too'conscious of their own power; they under¬ 
stand too well the power of labor combinations, the force of public oiiinion, and tlie 
possibility of a resort to legislation. Ijilxu' has the same right to proteit itself in 
any lawful way as capital; has the same right to organize and to lix the wage scale. 
It IS doubtful if a strike is benelicial, on tlio whole, to labor, though the contrary 
may be true of the lower classes of labor, .such as coal mining. Mr. Hopkins is not 
in favor of compulsory arbitration, nor of ap))eals to thecourts for injunctions, except 
when that is the only way to prevent violence. (d44, ii-JS, Ho-'r, iilli.) 

Mr. Fi.i.nt states that there has never been astrike in any industry with which he 
has lieen connected, (ffi.) 

Mr. SciiwAii states that the agreements between laljor iirganizations and some of 
the con.stituent companies, which existed at the time of the consolidation, have, of 
coui'se, lieen lived up to. Mr. Schwab does not seem, however, to have a high 
opinion oi such agreements. When an agreementhas lieen made for a given time, it 
may prevent strikes for that period; “but the periods recur pretty often, and it gives 
a gwid excuse for differences.” (Kil.) 

C. linmlitraUoil. —Mr. Tayi-kr says that the priudically indiscriminate immi¬ 
gration which has come into this country for the last 30 years has had an adverse 
effect on industrial conditions, and in many cases has demoralized the rate of wages. 
A slight ediK'ational i|ualitication for immigrants would accomplish all the restriction 
which is nece.ssary. (dOO.) 

D. Priaon labor. —Mr. Atkinson says that prison lalxir competition is not tnie 
comiietition, for the reason that the building and capital are furnished witliout 
charge. I’rison '.'ompelition may have interfered with a few small arts, but it has 
not been of ereat importance. (535.) 

13. Clonipaiiy stores.— .Mr. Hopkins, president of the Sloss-Shetfleld Iron and 
Steel Comiiany, says that his company has stores connected with its works near 
Birmingham, A'a., and that the men are [lermitted to trade there as soon as they 
liave money due them. The men are not compelled to trade there, hut many of 
them need eredit, and Mr. Hopkins thinks they would have to pay more in these 
isolated dirtricts if the company did not have the stores. Wages are paid in cash 
once a month. (5(X).) 

P. Coinpuiiy U'licincnls.— Jlr. Hoi.,mp,s, tnaisurcr of the Plymouth Cordage 
Comiiany, says that his comiianv owns 173 tenements, while it employs aliout l,(KK) 
|.s‘rsons—men, women, boys, anil girls. Its purpose in building tiaienients is to have 
Its employees at hand and give them better houses to live in. Itdoes not give them an 
opiKirtunity to hny the tenenienl.s, though many of the employees have their own 
houses in the neighIxirhoCKl. The tenements recently built have usually (i to 8 rooms, 
and some of them have gardens of from 2,.5(K) to 7,50t) sipiare feet each. They rent 
from $1.90 to $2..50; very few as high as $2..50. They are provided with nlnning 
water, the cost of which is included in the rent. There are bathrooms, but with 
only cold water in them and not hot. (140, 14.5.) 

O. Clolhing iiiiti Icxlilc ninillll'aollirca.— Mr. Atkinson says that the 
manufacture of clothing gives more employment to the masses of the people than 
the manufacture of textiles: that wages are a great deal higher and the conditions of 
life better. The poor foreign sweat-shop sewing women are poor liecause they are 
poor sewers. Wages are much higher in the making of shirts than in the making of 
shirtings, and the conditions of life are better, and the girls work under better con¬ 
ditions. (541.) 
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pany .-. ..... ..Lloyd, 645 

Retaliatory measures imposed by export duty on wood pulp.Norris, 435 

Salt industry and duties... . - - 

Spruce, supply of . ;-Noms^ 426: Chisholm, 447 

Capital and labor, relations between — Hopkins, 344,345,355,356: Schwab, 461 
Capitalization (see also Promofers'jwiy): 

American Aristotype Company. .Hubbeli, 188 

American Bicycle Company.. rn 

American Chicle Company...- r hnt, oU 

American Cotton Oil Company. Ralph, 686 

American Smelting and Refining Company- Chttpman, 94,9u, 66 

American Steel and Wire Company.- .- -.- Holt, 5TO 

American Thread Comv>any..Hopkins. 343,344,355,358 

American Tin Plate Company. .-T^ ,'' V, 

American Tobacco Company...-. 

Asphalt Company of America ... .S-Ii 

Borax (jonsolidatdd Works, Limited... • - - Holt, o67 

Brooklyn Union Gas Company. ., - Chapman, lOo, 106 

Capitm, amount necessary for an establishment, cordage industry- 

Waterbury.133 

Continental Tobacco Company. . ^.- - - - ■ 

Earninsf power, basis of___'.. - Burn, 288; Moms, «i8o 

Genera!Aristo Company.....- Hubbeli, 188,190; Abbott,300 

General Chemical Company..-. .. SIS 

Glucose Sugar Refining Company- - - 

Good will .. Waterbury, 129-Ml; 

Taylor, 157.163: Pitcairn,341; White,349: Butler,497 
Hecker-.Tonea-Jewell Milling Company.. Meintoe, ^1 

International Paper Company ... .77t’ 

Chisholm, 433,433,441 

Large, social advantages. iS’SIS 

National Asphalt Company.....■ Sewall, 677 

National Biscuit Company ." •' '.ir : i 

National Cordage Company .. .. . . ..o^oro 

National Salt Company, common stock a bonus. - ■, " 

Preferred stock not to e.xceed two-thirds of paid-in capita!-White, 369 

National Starch Company.- - ■ t lint, 67, TO; Kel, 6dl 

National Starch Manufacturing Company ...---„ lriel,673,6/3 

National Wall Paper ('ompany. Burn, 287,2M. .96 

Otis Elevator Company.... Baldwin, 69i 

Overcapitalization, (See Overeapitalizatim.) . 

Pittsburg Plate (Hass Company, cash value of properties... Piteairn, 337, .4i 

Royal Baking Powder Company.Morrison, 366; Morris, 387,38» 

Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company.. Flmtj37. ii 

Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron (.'ompany.Flint, •j4,.56; Hopkins, 609-m| 

Standard Milling Company . ..--- .v;;„ 

Standard Rope and Twine Company.Gnmwood, 119; Taylor, 166, loi 

United States Bobbin and Shuttle Company.... 9 hnM7. o.' 

United States Flour Milling Company...- - Mclntw, 681 

United States Leather Company. 

United States Rubber Company.. -... ---- --- vJV /3n'73o'‘ti'i* ksk ar ,7 

United States Steel Coi-poration.Schwab, 464,467,473,473; Holt566,a57 

Relation to ore in the ground .. • i 

Car combination, Pressed Steel Car Company, organization ^d desenp- 
tion of business...Postlethwaite, 73i 
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Pngo. 

Caramel combination, American Caramel Company.Flint, 54,65 

Carnegie Company, (See Iron and sled cwiildiiiilion.) 

Cast iron pipe combination; 

Extortionate prices charged by... Hillyer, 11 

Territorial agreements made by.. Hillyer, 13 

Causes of combination... , _ Spalding, 1,8,4; 

Hillyer, 13; La Taste, 2!); Flint, 33; Waterbury, 127; Butler, 717 

American Smelting and Refining Company...Chapman. 93,98 

Competition.. .White. 253,254,356 

Pittsmirg Coal Company... Chapman, 99 

Plate glass industry..■.... Pitcairn, 337 

Tariff the chief cause...Spalding, 1; Holt, 5.53.553 

Chemicals (see also General Chemical Comjmny) . tariff on. Atkinson, 633; 

Bagg, 675 

Chewing gum combination. (See American Chick Company.) 

Chicle combination. (See American Chicle Ctrmpany.) 

Child labor, disadvantages ..'.. Filler, 148 

China, American Tobacco Company, trade with... Duke. 322 

Chinese, employment in borax industry.. . Whee'er,714; Humphris,716 

Cigarettes; 

Consumption o(, effect of ail verse legislation on.. Duke, 320 

Effect of increase of revenue tax on... . Duke, 326 

Exports, American Tobacco Company. . Duke. 333 

Less injurious than cigars. Duke, 326 

Machinery used in manufacture of... Duke, 325 

Pricescut in certain localities .... Landatreet, 337 

Classification of exports, change in, desirable. .. . Atkinson, 528 

Cleveland and Sandusky Brewing Company: 

American concern only.. . .. Chapman. 105 

Business and organization, description of_ __Chapman, 105 

Economy effected by . ... Chapman, 105 

Closing of plants; 

American Fisheries Company.... Church, 683 

xVmerican Thread Company_____Hopkins, 347 

Ecoaomies secured by . ... . .. - Schwab, 451 

National Salt Company..... White, 253 

National Wall Paper Company... .. . . Burn,393 

Stondard Rope and Twine Company ..( Irimwood, 119 


Clothing manufacture, wages in. higher than in le.xtili.' manufacture_ 

Atkinson,541 


Coal (see also Pillshurg Coed Cmnpany): 

Analysis. Alabama.. .... Hopkins, 510 

Bituminous, prices. 1891-1901 . ... Kliuck,281 

Connellsville, exhaustion of supply, prospect of-- Schwab. 404 

Ownership by United States Steel Corporation - .. - Schwab, 4.57 

Steel production,use in ..... ; King,.501,.506 

Supply. Alabama . . Hopkins, 508, .509,510 

Coats Company: 

Relations with English Sewing Cotton (bmjiany . Hopkins, 354 

With American Threiid Company.. . .Hopkins, 351,3.56 

Coke, output, Alabama. . ... - - Hopkins, .508 

Colored labor, coal mining, Alabama.. . - Hopkins, .508 

Columbia Mining and Chemical Company, conditions of business. 

Humphris, 719 

Combinations, industrial (see also Cauxen: KffccU; Economic.^: Mmiop- 
olica: Remedies; etc.): 

Corrupt politics.. .- Holt, 5.54 

Definition of ..Spalding. 1: Lamb, .584 

Foreign..Spalding,3; Atkinson..512; Holt,552.5.53,.569 

Universai in extent, effect of--- - - - ■ F?™*. 87 

impracticable.. .. ...... Flint, 88 

Commercial travelers. (See 2'rarclhui salesmen.) 

Company stores, Sloss-Shefifield Company, Alabama.... Hopkins, 509 

Company tenements, Plymouth Cordage Company.- - Holnios, 140,145 

Comparative accounting, advantages of . Flint, 84, 85 

Competition: 

Agreement of consolidators to refrain from.- - Bum, 891 

Alum baking powder, sales of .. Morrison, 384 

American Tin Plate Company lioi of much account.Lamb, 593 
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Capital necessary— 

Salt industry. White, 365 

Steel manufacture... King, .505 

Wallpaper manufacture.. Burn, 894,301 

Cordage uusiness. disastrous effect on..Qrimwood, 120,183 

Effect of combinations on..Cbapiflan, llOj Atkinson, 534 

Competitors affected. Fitler, 147; Bnm, 895 

Increased by — ... Butler, 488, 490-403 

PittsbnrgrCoal Company. Chapman, 103 

Social advantages. Hopkins, 613 

Exclusive contracts in tobacco trade. Duke, 330,331; Landstreet, 339 

Extortionate prices, effect on.'_Spalding, 10; Hopkins, 344, 513 

International Paper Company... Norris, 418, 423; ChisWm, 431, 438 

Local outs in prices... White, 361,363; Landstreet, 337 

Oil, has reduced price of, in New York. Lee, 660 

Overcapitalization enhances.. Piel, 673 

Paperindustry....Chisholm, 431, 438 

Photographic paper trade.Carbutt, 175,176; Hnbbell, 198,193 

Plate glass industry. Mayer, 883 

Profits before consolidation, salt industry.White, 254,854,2,57 

Reason for combination... White, 853,255,356 

Remedy for evils of combination.Waterbury, 133,137; Burn, 301.304; 

Butler, 497,498; Hopkins, 513 

Rubber trade, domestic... Flint, 83 

Foreign..Flint, 80,81,83 

Standard Oil Company, methods....Mathews, 647-660 

Thread industry...... Hopkins, 348,3,56 

Tobacco trade.Campbell, 318,313; Duke, 330,336; Landstreet, 339 

United States Steel Corporation.King, 604-506; Hopkins, 611,518, .514; 

Tayler, 603 

Continental Tobacco Company. (See Tobacco combinations.) 

Continental Wall Paper Company, history. Bnm, 884,885,294 

Contracts. [See Agreements; Exclusive contracts.) 

Control of material; 

Cordage industry.. Wfterbnry,131,132; Holmes,139; Taylor,163 

National Wall Paper Company, purchase, by central office.. Burn, 303 

Photographic paper... Carbutt, 174,177-188; Dailey, 183.185; Abbott, 196,197 

Control of output by trusts. ...Holt, 5.53 

Glucose Sugar Refining Company.Butler, 718 

International Paper Company.Norris, 409,410,416,433; 

Chisholm, 431,435,438 

Labor organizations... Schwab, 460; Butler, 494 

National Asphalt Company...Sewall,677 

National Biscuit Company ... Crawford, 719 

National Cordage Company.. .Waterbury, 137,138 

National^ItCompany...■... ... Klinok,870-273 

National Starch Company.Piel, 673 

National Wall Paper Company.Burn, 800,303 

Otis Elevator Company... . Baldwin, 691 

Plate glass. . Elliott, 207,813; Pitcairn, 837,289; Heroy, 343 

Standard Oil Company. (See Standard Oil Company.) 

Standard Rope and Twine Company. Giimwood, 130 

United States Steel Corporation. Schwab, 455,465 

Convict labor; 

Binder twine. ..Fitler, 160; Taylor, 160 

Competition,not true competition... .Atkinson, 535 

Cooperage, prices, 1801-1901.. .Klinok, 277,278,281 

Copyrights and design patents, little used in wall paper..Burn, 887 

Cordage combinations (see also Fitler Company: Plymouth Cordage Company). 

History. Grimwood. 117-181; Waterbury, 186-137 

Cordage Manufacturers’ Association. Grimwood, 180-128; Taylor, 159,163,164 
National Cordage Company— 

Business, control of... Waterbury, 127,128; Taylor, 166,163 

Capitalization. Waterbury, 129-181 

Earnings...Waterbury,131 

Effect on competitors... Fitler, 147 

Failure, effects, on twine market...Fitler, 147,149 

Reasons of. .Holmes, 180; Taylor, 156,159 

Formation, reasons for.Grimwood, 117 
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Cordage combinations—Continned. p»(m. 

National Cordage Company- 

History.-.. Waterbnry, 136-135 

Keorganization agreements...... Taylor, 164,168 

Standard Rope and Twine Company— 

Capitalization ..Grimwood, 119; Taylor, 156,157 

Output ... Grimwood, 120; Taylor, 157,158,163 

Plants owned .... . Taylor, 157 

United States Cordage Association- 

Character and work. .. Waterbnry, 135,136; Fitter, 148 

History .. Waterbnry, 134 

Reorganization agreement . .. Taylor. 168,173 

Cordage industry (see also Ilivder tviine; Ilemj})-. 

History and conditions . . .;. .... Grimwood, 118-188; 

Holmes, 1:18-146; Fitter, 146-151; Taylor, 151-164 

Competition, disastrous effect on__ _ _ Grimwood, 130,128 

Consumption..•. Grimwood, 113 

Control of output, Standard Rope and Twine Company.. Grimwood, 130 

Export trade. . ... Waterbnry, 135; Holmes, 140; Fitter, 148 

Factories ......Grimwood, 113,138 

Machinery.Grimwood, 114; Waterbnry, 183 

Petroleum, price of, effect on market. .— Fitter, 151 

Tariff.... . .. Grimwood. 115.116; Holmes, 141; Fitter, 1.50 

Corners: 

Hemp... - .. .. Waterbnry. 135,133 

Corporation laws, different States compared .... White, 369 

Cost of production (see also Economical; 

Paper, lower in Canada than in United States. Chisholm, 442 

Salt.....-...Klinck,371 

Thread industry, relation of labor to ....Hopkins, 351 

Wages, relation to .—. - Gnnton, 615,616 

Cotton oil combination. (See Amenean Cotton Oil Compauij.) 

Cream of tartar: 

Conditions of manufacture . . . Wheeler, 715 

Importation of......Morrison. 366; Morris, 396 

Sources of supply of. .-. Morrison, 365,366 

Cream of tartar baking powders (see also Bokiiui iioinien-): 

Comparison with alum baking powders... . Morrison. 36.5; Morris, 389,390 

Compo.sition of.... Morrison. 365; Morris, 387 

Relative merits of different brands... . .Wheeler, 715 

Credit, ^lowance, wall paper business.. .— - —^ Buros,301 

Cuban tobacco, free admission of, effect of.. ...Campbell. 318 

Debenture stock. National Wall Paper Company. . S 

Design, schools of. valnele.s8 for wall paper manufacture --Burn,w3 

Design patents little used in wall paper ..- Burn, 287 

Direct sales, economy through combination... Flmt, .14.35 

Discrimination in prices, combinations should be prevented from mak* 

ing .. Gunton, 634 

Discriminations, railway. (See Railroads, discriminations.) 

Dismantling of plants. iBco Closing of plants.) . , 

Districting houses, plate glass combination, introduction of other linw 

of goods.. ..- ...- - Mayer,825 

Diversification of industries, importance of, and influence of tariff 
on ...Gnnton, 611,619 

Dividend. (See Earnings.) 

Drawbacks. (See Reliates on re-exported goods.) ct koo 

Drawn wire, protection of. cost to consumers. Molt, 8o3 

Earnings; „ „„„ 

American Bicycle Company. “O” 

American Chicle Company... * 2“ 

American Cotton Oil Company.. . 

American Glass Company.—.. . "”‘"■'’“2 

American Smelting and Refining Company. 

American Tin Plate Company.. 559 

American Tobacco Company.. - -. tinxe, jsbi 

Comparatively great."j: 

General Chemical Company ..wS’ iai 

National Cordage Company.-. Waterbnry, 181 
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National Salt Company. ..White, 359 

Pittsburg Coal Company ____ Chapman, 101 

Pittsburg Plate Glass Company.Pitcairn, 333,236,237 

Royal Baking Powder Company.Morrison, 874,375; Morris, 388 

Salt industry, effect of combination on., .. White, 256-259 

Tariff causes excessive profits...— Holt, 5.59,563,581 

United States Steel Corporation.. Holt, 663 

Eastman Kodak Company. (See Photographic mpplies combination.) 
Economies of coAbination...... Hopkins, 344; 

Schwab, 450^53,468; Tayler, 607; Ralph, 680; Crawford, 72() 

Administration. .•. Butler, 488^1)0 

Advertising... Flint, 33; Duke, 328; Hopkins, 346 

American Bicycle Company. .... Pope, 689,690 

American Smelting and Refining Company ..Chapman, 98 

American Thread Company......Hopkins, 34(6,347 

Bad delits, freedom from______ Flint, 36 

Centrali;;ation of management_Flint. 84; Hopkins, 346,347; Chisholm, 438 

Cleveland and Sandusky Brewing Company... . Chapman, 105 

Closing of plants ...... Schwab, 451 

Duplication of plants avoided....Schwab, 456 

General Chemical Company .. _ .. .Bagg. 674.675 

Greater efliciency Duke, 327; Chisholm, 438; Schwab, 453,456; Butler, 490 

Improved methods ... Taylor, 1,56,158: Butler, 717 

International Paper Company .. Norris,407.410,411,424; Chisholm,438 

Mac hinery, special, larger use of.- - - Flint, 34 

Marketing goods... . Duke, 327 

Milling combinations..... Mclntire.081,682 

National Asphalt Company ___ Sewall, 678 

National Biscuit Company.. . Crawford, 720 

National Starch Manufacturing Company... - Piel.673,673 

Otis Elevator Company .,.. ... .Baldwin, 691 

Photographic paper. Abbott, 300.201 

Price of raw material... - Flint, 3(i 

Production, cheapening of.-... - .. — Spalding, 9 

Running factories full time. ..-. Flint, 34 

Selling.. Schwab. 451 

Direct sales . ....-.- Flint, 34,33 

Specialization of plants - .. ..Schwab, 461,468 

Standard Milling Company..... Mclntii'e, 681,682 

Stocks, reduction of .... Duke, 338; Hopkins, 347 

Superintendence.Flint,85; Taylor. 163,163; Schwab. 451; King, 501 

Supplies, purchase of.r. ..Duke, 337; Hopkins, 347 

Tobacco combinations, not material in case of ..Cami)bell, 309,310 

Transportation charges- .... Flint, 35,36: Chapman, 98; 

White, 2.53; Burn, 303; Schwab, 4.50-451; King, 504; Butler,718 
Traveling salesmen, reduction of number’of.Flint,35; 

White. 356; Duke, 338; Hopkins, 346 

United States Leather Company -- -Lapham, 686,687 

Effects of combination (see also Economies; iMbor; Prices; Remedies; 
etc,); 

Generally. . ...- Burn, 285 

Advantages .. ... .. Spalding, 9; White. 264; DiJke,337,328; 

Hopkins, 344; Butler, 497; Atkinson, ,533; Tayler, 607; Crawford, 720 

American Fisheries Company.. Church, 684 

Competition, restraint of, desirable.Hopkins, 513 

Inventions promoted by.Schwab. 463 

Investment facilities offered to the public.. Flint, 91 

Quality of output improved. Spalding, 9 

United States Steel Corporation.Schwab, 4.50-453,488; Gunther, 635 

Disadvantages. Flint,91; Waterbury,138,133,136,137; 

Schwab, 453; Lamb, .587, ,588; Tayler, 608,606 

Aggregation of power.... Hlllyer,15; Tayler,603,606 

Capitalized on basis of earning capacity.Spalding, 6 

Competition destroyed by.Spalding, 3,11 

Creation of monopolies .a.-. 

Domestic trade, checked by.. Lamb, Mb 

Export trade injured by. .‘' Hamb, 580 
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Bfifectg of combination—Continued. Phko. 

Disadvantages— 

Popular prejudice _ Taylor. 102; White, 205,366; Burn, 384,387,392 

Superintendence, efficiency of. lessened...Taylor, hW; 

Burn. 384,29.5; Campbell. 610; King, 504 

Uniformity of methods and i)roduct 8 necessary ..White, 254 

Prosperity.. Hillyer. 14,15; Hopkins, .513 

Regulators of trade.. ... ... Chapman, 109 

Small industries .. ..... .. . Atkinson, .533 

Elevators, export prices .. . . . .. .. .. Baldwin, 691,092 

Employees (see also Lubor)-. 

American and foreign workingmen, efficiency compare<l Pitcairn, 240,341 

Bonuses to, for continuous service. Pitcairn, 336,340 

Contracts made by central office. National Wall Paper Company Burn, 302 

Effect of combination favorable. .. .. Schwab. 474 

La1x>r organisations, (iffei^t on. . .. . Schwab. 460,401 

Libraries, bath houses,etc., provided for. .. Holmes, 144-145: Abbott,203 

Ownership of stock by, National Biscuit Company _ Crawford, 7 30 

Pensions and assistance to, Carnegie Company- - Schwab, 103 

Plate glass industry, number and nationality ... Pitcairn, 240,311 

Proportion of men and women, United States Tobacco Company_ 

Campliell. 315 

Salt industry...... — -. White, 356 

Tin plate industry... —.-.. Atkinson, 537 

Employers; 

Power increased by consolidation. — - Schwab, 173 

Relation to employees . Hopkins. 314,345,3.5.5,3.56; Schwab. 461 

England: 

Agricultural interests sacrificed by free triide jiolicy-- Gunton, 022 

Manufactures developed under lU'otection —.Gunton, 623 

English Sewing Cotton Company: 

Controls American Thread (-ompany. ... . Hopkins, 3.53 

Relations with Coats Company.....-. Hopkins, 3.54 

Europe, combinations in plate glass. _ .... Pitcairn. 329 

Exclusive contracts; , , , 

American Tobacco Company- - Duke. 321,330: Leo.840,dll 

Competition, effect on .. ...Duke, 330,331; Landstreet, .1.19 

Continental Tobacco Company .Campbell.306,307,311; 

Duke, 3:10;^andstreet, 333-337,338 

Eastman Kodak Company . . - -.Hubbell, 191.193 

Evidence of, difficulty in obtaining -.. —.Campbell, 3I.> 

General Aristo Company.—._ Hubbell. 191.193 

Local remedy._ . ._. . - t5impbell,311,.114,.Ha; Landstreet,3.18 

Photographicpaiier.- .. Carbutt, 174,175,179-182; 

uoiogiapu C P i 183-187; Abbott, 197-203 

Plate glass ....,.- - - Heroy, 8«-345 

Prohibition, difficult under Sherman anti-trust law- Campbell, 314,315 

Massachusetts. — .....- - - - 316 

Trade, effect on .. 

United States Tobacco Company....... 

Executive ability, need of, in combinations -- Waterbury, 133 

Export prices (see also Tariff) —. ..* 

Bicycles, same as domestic ......— Pope, bou 

Chemicals, same as domestic.. . -. -. — 

Concealment of. by manufacturers... ... - - i. cm 

Elevators, on the same basis as domestic pnees. Balawm, 691,69- 

Glucose..-. 

Lower than domestic -- .. — Elliott,209,316,317; 

domestic . - 4 ,:^ 4 „ 4 . ggg^ r, 56 _ 500, . 501 , 568 , 564,576 

European manufacturers, plate glass - . - - _ ^389,3^ 

Policy justified...Flint, 86 ; Butler, 493; Gunton, ^3, ^4 

- - White, 361 


Salt 


Paper ndnstry . ;:.'.'.- - .- - Cbisholm, 440 

Radiator industry. ots 

Steel rails, lower than domestic prices--- --- iSic’ rm 

Tin plate, lower than domestic prio s--- - - «o|t. 

Wire nails, lower than domesti pri e! ..Holt, 360,061,078 
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Export trade: Page. 

Analysis of, for 1895 and 1900...Atkinson, 548,650 

Bicycles, attaining importance..Pope, 690 

Carnegie Company, proportion of exports of steel. .Schwab, 455 

Cigarettes, by American Tobacco Company.Duke, 333 

Classification of, proposed.. ..Atkinson, 538 

Cordage--- Wateibnry, 135; Holmes, 140; Filler, 148 

Domestic producers preferred in each country.^hwab, 455 

Duties, Sisal, Mexico...Holmes, 141 

Elevators, attaining importance..Baldwin, 691 

Foreign markets, importance of... Flint, 87 

Imports, compared with exports...Atkinson, 547,648 

Iron -..-. .. Butler, 494; Hopkins, 513 

Freight rates.. Hopkins, 513 

National Asphalt Company. Sewall, 678 

National Biscuit Company.. Crawford, 719 

Paper..... ..Chisholm, 488,439 

American manufacturers.Norris, 415 

International Paper Company, effect of. Norris, 411 

Rubber goods........ Flint, 80 

Salt.. .. White, 360-863 

Shipping, American, effect of lack of. Schwab, 465 

Steel and machinery..Schwab, 455; Butler, 494 

Tariff, effect on.Elliott, 310,314; Atkinson, 536; Lamb, 585, .594,595 

Thread. Hopkins, 353 

Tobacco....;__Duke, 383,335,388,887,389 

Valuation, overvaluation of...Holt, 555,576 

United States compared with European. Atkinson, .550 

Wire nails and wire.Holt, 561 

Factories (see also Closing of nlanls): 

T»___ 1.2__1._U2_12_ 02 


Farmers: 

Benefited by protective tariff..Tayler, 608 

In favor of protective tariff....Tayler, 603 

Fish-oil indust:^, tariff necessary....Church, 686 

Fisheries combination. (See Ainerica/i Fisherku Compan )).) 

Fitler, Edward H., Company, capitalization and business..Fitter, 146 

Forei^ competition, proportion of Americap workmen subject to_ 

Atkinson, 534,535 

Foreign-born labor: 

American Thread Company, employed by.Hopkins, 3.50 

Coal miners, Alabama...Hopkins, 508 

Salt industry.. White, 855 

Foreign trade. (See Export (rude .) 

Forests: 

Denudation of, greater than conservation.Norris, 437 

Protection of... ."..Chisholm, 444,445 

International Paper Company. Chisholm, 445,447 

Necessity for...Norris, 413,417,418,487 

Tariff on paper and pulp, effect of removal of.Chisholm, 443 

Free trade: 

Extension of list desirable (see also Tariff) .Atkinson, 587 

Paints not objected to.. t Elliott, 313 

Freight rates (see also Railroads, discriminations ): 

Absolute amount unimportant if uniform.Holmes. 143 

Cordage. Taylor, 156 

Cross-freights. Waterbury, 133 

Effect on competition. Holmes. 141 

Decline in . . Hunton, 636 

Economy in, through combination. Flint, 85,36; 

Chapman, 98; White, 8.53; Bum, 398; Schwab, 450-451: King, 504 

Increase, reason. White, 867 

Iron- 

Exports . ......Hopkins,613 

Pig Iron . Hopkins. 516 

Variation with prices. Hopkins, 516 

Ore lake vessels. King, 501 

Pacific coast, from England and Eastern United States. Schwab, 456 

Paper, lower over Canadian roads.Chisholm, 443 
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Freight rates—Continued, Pose. 

&lt, effect on competition. White, 249,353,860-268 

Steel indnstry, aasumed rate from central point... Schwab. 469,470 

Oceanrates.........King,508 

Tariff, relation to..Atkinson, 1534 

Fuel, cheaper in Canada than in United States. Chisholm, 442 

Gas combinations. (See Brooklyn Union Oas Company.) 

General Chemical Company; 

Business, description of .... Bagg, 674 

Capitalization. Bagg, 676 

Earnings. Bagg, 676 

Economies secured through formation of... Bagg, 674,676 

Effect of formation of, on prices..... . Bagg, 675 

On wages... ...... Bagg, 675 

Formation of, reasons for.. Bagg, 674 

Method of organizing... Bagg, 674 

Glass industry (see also Plate glasu; Windoir ghtsu): 

Development, backward state of..Holt, 564,565 

History of.. ... Holt, 564,5(i5 

Laljor in, condition of.. Holt, 565,579,580 

Prices, American compared with foreign_ __Qunton, 631 

From 1880 to 1900.. .. Holt. i)(!6: Gnnton, (531 

Tariff, retarded by... ... Holt, 505 

Trusts in, for past 20 years.... Holt, 1564,565 

Glucose Sugar Refining Company, description and general conditions 

of business.... Butler, 717,718 

Good will: 

Capitalization ... Waterbury, 189-131; 

Taylor, 1,57,103; Pitcairn,341; White,349 

Deprecated.... . . Butler, 497 

Defined....Bum, 287 

Value. .. Waterbury, 139-131; Taylor, 157,168 

Government ownership. (See Public otvncrshij ).) 

Great Britain: 

History of tariff in.... . . Atkinson, .535,536 

Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company; 

(Capitalization.. ..... — Mclntire. 681 

Organization of. .. . Mclntire, 081 

Hemp (see also Cordage Combinatim): 

American.. . .Taylor, 161 

Contract for purchase, burdensome character ..— Taylor, 159,100 

Corners.. ....... Waterbury, 135,133 

Grading by Government, advocated.—.Taylor, 160 

Manila— 


Buying, methods of.. Fitler, 147 

Consumption by American manufaciurers . Waterbury. 131 

Importation, methods. . . Grimwood, 115; Taylor, 151-1.53 

Prices.. ..- - Waterbury, 134; Taylor, 154 

Source.. Grimwood, 115; Waterbury, 125 

Substitutes unsuccessful... Taylor, 160 

Transportation routes. Grimwood, 117 

Uses.Grimwood, 113; Waterbury, 135 

Waste in manufacture... ... .-.Taylor. 154 

Mixtures... Holmes 143 

Prices. (Jrimwood, 114 


Sisal— 

Consumption by American manufacturers. Waterbury, 124 

Prices... . Grimwood, 114; Taylor, 154 

Sources. .. .. Grimwood, 115: Waterbury, 184,126 

Snbstitntw unsuccessful.-.- Taylor, 160 

Uses..Grimwood, 113; Waterbury, 135 

Waste in manufacture.. 

Transportation routes.. 

Waste in manufacture... . .....Waterbury, 1&5 

Hides, effect of tariff on.... . Atkinson, 535,536; Laxiham, (587 

Hours of labor; _ „„ 

American Thread Company's mills. - - . JSoptans, 845 

Cordage industry. Holmes, 140; Fitler, 148 

Decrease advooat^ -.-.. —..— (Qunton, 614,615 
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Hours of labor—Continued. Page. 

EfiEect of combination. Abbott, 208 

Otis Elevator Company, reduced... Baldwin, 692 

Photographic supplies..... Carbutt, 179 

Sunday labor, Carnegie works. Schwab, 462 

United States Tobacco Company factories.. Campbell, 815 

Immigration: 

Adverse effect on industrial conditions.s. Tayler, COO 

Restriction by educational (qualification desirable... Tayler, 60(> 

Import trade; 

American goq,ds by European countries large in proportion to total 

imports.-..-..Atkinson, 528,651 

Manila hemp.... Grimwood, 115; Taylor, 151-15:! 

News-print paper---.*- Norris, 409,414 

Photographic paqier necessitated by superiority of goods. Carbutt, 177 

Plate glass — -.. Ktcaim, 230 

Prohibition of... Mayer, 218-221,224; Heroy, 243,244 

Salt for ballast.... White, 260-2C3 

Wood pulp.. -.. Norris, 414 

India, American Tobacco Company, trade with. .Duke, :122 

Industrial combinations. (See C(nnbinations,in(ltuttrial,) 

Industrial depression, economies enforced by.Butler, 491 

Industrial development, retarded by protective tariff. Atkinson, 539,540 

Industries; 

Diversification of. important.... Gunton, 611,619 

Relative importance of.. . Atkinson. .522, .523,530 

Injuries, steel works, fewer in larger works.. .-.Schwab, 403 

Insurance, plate-glass rates raised with price of glass.___ Elliott, 209 

Internal-revenue tax: 


Cigarettes, effect of, on consumption — ...Dnke, 326 

T<)bacco, effect of. . .. . .Campbell, 309 

International Paper Company (see also Paper industry); 

Capitaliziition. .Norris, 409,415,416,419,420; Chisholm, 432,433,441 

Clompetition with. . .. Norris, 412,423; Chisholm, 431,438 

DMcriqition of business...... Norris, 409,410; Chisholm, 431,438 

Economies effected by__ Norris,407,410,411,424; Chisholm,438 

Extent of control..Norris, 409,410,416,423; Chisholm, 431,435,438 

Organizing, reasons and method of ... Norris, 41.5,419; Chisholm. 431,432,433 

Overcapitalization. .. . .. . Norris,410,420; Chisholm,4:12 

Prices, effect of formation on.. Klinck, 276,279; 

Norris, 411,412,410,429; Chisholm, 432,4:35 
Promoters' pay... ........Chisholm, 4.32 


Protection of forests by . ... Chisholm, 445,447 

Wages increased... . Norris, 411; Chisholm, 439 

Interstate commerce, prohibition of. in trust products.. .. Hillyer, 16 

Inventions, industrial combinations promote ... .Schwab, 463 

Investment in industrial combinations, widely distributed. .. Flint, 91 


Iron and steel combinations; 


American Steel and Wire Company- 

Capitalization of.. ... Holt, .560 

Control, extent of... Holt, 560 


Earnings.... ....- Holt,562 

Formation of, effect on prices. Holt, .561 

American Tin Plate Company— » 

Capitalization of.. Holt, 5.58 

Competition with not serious..Lamb, .592 

Determines prices of tin plate in the United States. Lamb, 592 

Earnings. ... Holt, 5.58, .559 

Extent of control..:..Holt, 568 


Carnegie Company- 

Exports, proportion of total exports of steel.Schwab, 4.55 

Organization and business. Schwab, 448,449,459 

Pension and assistance to workingmen... Stihwab, 46.3 

Sale to United states Steel Corporation . .. Schwab, 488,475 

Superintendence, methods of maintaining efficiency.— Schwab, 462,466 

W ages...Schwab, 460 ,462 

Sloes-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company— 

Business, description of."Flint, 56,67; Hopkins, 509-516 

Capitalization.Flint, 54,68; Hopkins, 509-616 
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Iron and steel combinations—Continued. Pskb. 

Sloss-ShefiSeld Steel and Iron Company— 

Oreani/.ation, method of. .. Flint..'lii. ril 

Subscription agreement..... . . Flint! 

United States Steel Corporation. (See UnitaltitateH Steel Corimntiion.) 

Iron and steel industry (seealso Steel): 

Export trade.. Schwab. 1.1,5; Butler. 494; Hopkins, 513,513 

Alabama .. ...Hopkins, 513 

Iron pipe, prices, 1898.1901.. ..Klinck. 376.380 

New England, possibility of steel manufacture in.. King, .106 

Output, Alabama.._ _Hopkins, 508 

Pig iron, varieties.. _ . Hopkins, ,115 

Prices. (See Prices.) 

Baw materials, free, desirability of . ., . Atkinson, .131 

Scrap iron, importation and tariff Schwab, 458 

Southern. . , . Hopkins, 511 

Absorption by United States Steel Corporation possible. ... Hopkins, 514 
Tariff, effect on . Butler, 493,494; 

Hopkins. ,110; Holt, .163.578; Qunton, 630,831,635 

Effect of removal of . Chapman, 110; Schwab, 466; Holt, .177, .178 

World combination impossible.. . Schwab, 40,1 

Iron and Steel Workers, Amalgamated Association of_... King, 503,504 

Iron ore; 

Carnegie Company, production by .. Schwab, 448 

Composition, Alabama. .Hopkins, 509,510 

Exhaustion,prosiiectof. Schwab. 161; King.,100; Hopkins,511.514,.11.1 

Iron contained in ... Hopkins, .109,510, .114, ,115 

Lake Superior- 

Ownership and markets .... . Schwab, 170-473; King, 499, .100 

Prices reduced. . .... King, 499, .100 

Prospect of exhaustion _ ___ _ Schwab, 464 

Mixture needed, and advantages .. Schwab, 450,473 

Possession necessary to compete in steel manufacture .King, 504,505 

Prices.. . . King. 199,500; Hopkins, ,113 

Tariff. . . Schwab,.1.17,4.18,466; King,499,;106,.107 

United States Steel Corporation, control of .... Schwab, 4.10,470,471 

Value in the ground .. Schwab, 4.17, 164, 173; King, 500; Hopkins, 511, .114, .115 

Japan, American Tobacco Company factories. ..Duke, 333 

Jobbers: 

American Tobacco Company, protection to ..—. Lee. 341 

A8.sociatious of, prices fixed by, plate glass .. Pitcairn, 330; Heroy, 344 

Elimination discussed.. . .—..Taylor, 151,159 

Jobbing business, Pittsburg Pliite (Hass Company.. Pitcairn, 337,330,338 

Jones & Laughlin, organization and business —... . King, 499,501, .103, .198 

Labor (see also Kmplot/ers: Hours; H apes); 

Borax industry, foreign labor . ...Holt, 570 

Capital, relation to . ....Hopkins.341,345,355,356 

Child labor.. .. - Fitter, 148 

Colored, coal mining, Alabama.. .. . Hopkins, 508 

Combinations, attitude toward.. Flint, 85; (’hapman, 100-103; Grimwood, 133 

American Smelting and Refining Company. Chairman, 98 

American Tobacco Company. . .. Duke, 383,384 

Continental Tobacco Company... . . Duke, 333,334 

National Asphalt Company.. Sewall,679 

Pittsburg Coal Company.. . — Chapman, 101 

United States Tobacco Company.. . . Campbell,315 

Comparative efficiency of United States and foreign... .Hopkins, 353; 

Atkinson, 533,537; Lamb, 594,595 

Convict, binder-twine industry .. Fitter, 1.10; Taylor, 160 

Competition not true competition..- • AtkinMn, 53.1 

Cost of production, relative to, in thread industry.. ..Hopkins, 851 

Disputes... . . Grimwood, 133 

Cordage industry. 

Effect of combination.—-“S'Si 

Flint, 89; Chapman, 98; Schwab, 459; Sewall, 678; Pope, 690 

Greater efficiency..- . 

Chisholm, 438; Schwab, 458,456; Butler, 490 

Factory laws advocated. Gnnton, 614 

Foreign lalxrr. (See Foretyv. labor.) 

Glass industry, inferior to foreign labor —.Holt, o65 
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IncremotfindiSeKBtindnstrht.. Page. 

StearfjDflss, cordage manufacture. . 

Tariff, effect of.. Holt, 575, S83; Lamb, m, ml iiylOTwVfmA 

■Wiiidow-^laas indnstr/, confllfion of. '^SD3 

fTamfis. (See ffmau/ador,) ^w,5T9,5so 

Labor organizatiom; 

Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers Kintr SOS m 

Attitndeofcombinaffons toward... Flint, Ai; Butler, ns; Pwtiet^te’m 

American Tobacco Company. Duke, 823’, 324 

Continental Tobacco Company. ..Dnke, 338,834 

Otis Elevator Company. * . Baldwin, 683 

United States Tobacco Company. .Campbell, 315 

Coal and iron, Alabama.Hopkins, 508 

Cordage induAry...Holmes, 140; Taylor, 163 

Effect of combination on..Bum, 385,393,803 

Limitation of output.. Schwab, 460; Butler,494 

Plate-glass industry, nonexistence of. Pitcairn, 336 

Salt industry, nonexistence of. White, 356 

Wages, effect on..... Schwab,460 

Workingmen, effect on, detrimental. .Schwab, 460,461 

Lake Shore and Uichigan Southern Bailroad, freight d scriminations 

by, for Standard Oil Company.....Lloyd, 641,843 

Lake transportation, ore vessels...King, 501 

Large-scale production, advantages ....Hopkins, 509 

Lead: 

Price, England and New York. .. Elliott, 310 

White, combinations in ... . .Elliott, 310,314 

Tariff reduction advocated. . Elliott, 309-314 

Leather combination. (See United States Leather Company.) 

Legislation regarding combinations (see also Remedies; Anti-trust law): 

Benefits should be retained_ . -- Lamb, 588 


Corporation laws of different States compared . White, 369 

Corporations whose stock is sold on e.xchanges .. Campbell, 311 

Deprecated... .Grimwood, 133; 

Waterbpry, 137; Chisholm. 488: Butler, 489,497,498 


Examiners, appointment of ..Campbell, 311 

Exclusive contracts, prohibition of..... Campbell, 311 

National legislation, cause of trusts. Raiding, 1 

Necessary.Spalding, 3; Hillyer, 15 

Prices, regulation of. . Campbell, 811 

Publicity desirable.. ..Piel,673 

Bestrictionsprojxised. Campbell,311,315 

Securities, regulation of issue.. Flint, 93 

Stock watering should be checked.. Mclntire, 683 

Trade best regulated by natural laws ..•. Flint, 93 

Libraries, provision by employers.. . Holmes, 144; Abbott, 203 

Lima oil: 


Production yearly from 1886 to 1900 .. Foster, 670 

Proportion of, controlled by Standard Oil Company. Lockwood, 654,6.55 

Limestonesnpply, Alabama .Hopkins, 509,511 

Linseed oil; 


Price.Elliott, 309,310 

Reduction of tariff advocated - .Elliott, 209-314 

Lumber industry, salt a by-jiroduct, Michigan. White, 349,260 

Lunch room, provision by employers .. .Holmes, 144; Abbott, 303 

Machinery: 

Cordage industry . Grimwood, 114; Waterbury,133 

Effect of combination . Flint, 34 


Export trade. . Butler, 494 

Imp: ovement of meat packing.Elinck, 377,278 

Use in manufacture of cigarettes..Duke, 335 

Maintenance of prices. (See Prices.) 

Management. (See Admtntsfrafton; Economies.) 

Managers, local, comparison of results. National Sail Company.White, 353 

Ibnganese, consumption and use..'..Schwab, 464 

Manua hemp. (See Hemp.) 

Mathews’s case. (See Standard Oil Company.) 
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Keat packing; Page. 

Buffalo, conditions.. KUnck, 374-278 

Chicago, competition, sererity of. Klinck, 375 

Railroad discriminationg in favor of packers_ ... minck. 374.376 


Middlemen: - 

Elimination— 

Digonsged • - • - .Taylor, 161; Bum, 383,384,392 


---'--o-~... .... Aucajuay ««>.», A. iivaxiU, «tK7 

Sait--..^.... White,354,366 

Function in iron and steel trade. Butler, 487-489,496 

Milling combination. (See Standard Milling Company.) 

Missouri anti-alum la,w: 

Attempt to repeal.. Morrison, 369-871 

Bill for rejieal of— 

Opposed by National Health Society.... Morrison,869 

Passed by House of Representatives..Morrison, 369 

Report of Senate Committee on... Morrison, 370,371 

Money market: 

Not controlled by industrial trusts... ..Spalding,9 

Surplus due to development of industry.. .... Gunton, 621 

Monopoly (see also Control of output; Ibices): 

Possible only through lowest prices... . , . . . Flint, 89 

Tariff prevents. . .. (junton,633 

Theoretically impossible, practically possible. . .Tayler,607 

Municipal ownership. (See Public oumership .) 

Nails (see also ll'i>e-»0(7 fudusfry) prices, 1891-1901_ Klinck, 276,380 

National Asphalt Company: 

Asphalt Company of America, capitalization...Sewall, 677 

Organization . ... ..Sewall, 677 

Capitalization... ... Sewall,677 

Description of business . Sewall, 676,077,678 

Economies secured.. ... .. Sewall, 678 

Empowered to purchase its own capital stock ... . .. Sewall,679,680 

Extent of control. ... . _ Sewall, 677 

Foreign trade........ . Sewall, 678 

Labor, attitude toward....Sewall, 679 

Effect on — .... .. .Sewall, 678 

Organization of... .. . ..Sewall. 677,678 

Prices, effect of formation on... . _ Sewall, 678 

Wages, not affected by .. ..... Sewall, 679 

National Biscuit Company, organization, capitalization, and conditions 

of business... Crawford, 719,720 

National Cordage Company. (See Cordage combinations.) 

National Health Society: 

Objects of. . ... Kelley, 694 

Relations with Royal Baking Powder Company . Morrison, 368,369; 

Morris, 394,39.7; Kelley, 694 

Work done by. .. . Kelley, 695 

National Salt Company (see also Salt industrn) : 

Annual report, 1900.... White,257 

Capitalization and promotion.... White, 849-352,369 

Competition with... . White, 249; Klinck, 270-874 

Control of output.. Klinck, 370-278 

Discriminations not given to...White, 361 

Organization, plan of.... - -- - White, 250 

Plants and capacity... ... White, 247 

Prices advance by ....Klinck, 370 

Profits and dividends...:.W hite, 359 

Results of combination....-.White, 353 

Subscription agreement..... White, 851 

National Starch Company; 

By-laws.....,. Flint, 77,80 

Capital stock, purchase of... . Flint, 75 

Capitalization..... Flint, 67,72: Piel,678 

Certificate of incorporation.. .. Flint, 74-76 

Description of business..Flint,66,67,71; Piel,678 

Executive committee..- Flint, 78 

752-6.3 
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Kational Starch Company—Continned. Page. 

Extent of control........ Plel, 678 

Organization, method of. Flint, 86,69,78-74; Pi6l,671,672 

ftomoters pay. Flint, 67 

Wages, effect of formation on.. Piel, 673 

Nation^ Starch manufacturing Company; 

Capitalization.—.Piel, 678, 673 

Economies secured through formation of. . Piel, 672,678 

Formation, reasons for.. Piel, 678 

Organizatiou, method of. Piel, 673 

Prices, effect of formation on .. Piel, 673.674 

Reorganization agreement .Flint, 67-69 

Ifepera Chemical Company; * 

Capitalization.. Hnbbell, 189 

Ifew England; > 

Steel manufacture, possibility discussed.King, 506 

News print paper: 

No importation of.-.. Norris, 409,414 

Reasons why publishers do not manufacture--- .— .. Norris, 428 

Nickel industry: 

No combination in -. -...-. .Thompson, 693 

Ore, n' >t produced in this country.Thompson, 698 

Prices, reasons for increase in.....Thompson, 698,693 

Ohio: 

Amount of oil shipped from by Standard Oil Company — Monnett, 657,658 


Standard Oil Company vindicated by courts, of charge of bribery .... 

Archbold, 660-065 


Oil (see also Standard Oil Company): 

Crude, prices..-.(Junton, 637,636 

Illnminating, price of, affected by competition.— -.Lee, 660 

Effect on cordage industry--- Fitter. 151 

Made by independent refiners.-. . Archbold, 609 

Terminal facilities, monopoly of, by Standard Oil Company.., Lloyd,648 


Linseed- 

Combinations in. existence. 

Price. England and United States. .•. 

Tariff reduction advocated . - . 

Orford Copper Company: 

Description of business.-. 

Not a combination.-. 

Organization of combinations, method of: 

American Caramel Company. . 

American Chicle Company.. 

American Milling Company . -.-. 

American Smelting and Refining Company 

American Thread Company . -,.. 

Brooklyn Union Gas Company.- 

Cleveland and Sandusky Brewing ('ompany 

General Aristo Company —. 

International Paper Company.— 

National Starch Company. 

Pittsburg Coal Company.. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company .. - 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company — 

Standard Milling Company. 

United States Bobbin and Shuttle Company 

United States Leather Company. 

United States Rubber Company. 

United States Steel Corporation. 

Otia Elevator Company; 

Capitalization, oasis of.. 

D^ription of business .. .-... 

Economies secured through formation ot ... 

Extent of control . 

Hours of labor reduced by.. 

Organization, method of.—. 

Organized later, attitude toward -.., 

Prices, effect of formation on. 

Wages, formation of, has not affected -. 


_Elliott, 210 

. Elliott, 209,310 

.-- Elliott,309-314 

. -. Thompson. 693 
. .. Thompson, 693 

.Flint, 54 

. Flint, 50,51 

. Chapman, 97 

.... Chapman,93,94 

_ Hopkins, 353 

.. Chapman, 105,106 

_; Chapman, 104 

... Hubbell, 188,189 
. Chisholm. 433,433 
-. Flint, 66,69,72,73 

.- Chapman, 99 

..Flint, 37,47 

.?. Flint, 63,54 

_ Mclntire,688 

... Flint, 67.6.5,66 
Lapham, 685,686 
. ... Flint,47,48 

Schwab, 450,453,453 

. Baldwin, 691 

.Baldwin, 691 

.Baldwin, 691 

.Baldwin, 691 

.Baldwin, 692 

.Baldwin, 691 

_Baldwin, 692 

.Baldwin, 091 

..... Baldwin,693 
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Overcapitalizatioa (see also Capitdlizaticm): Faae. 

Competition fostered by. . Piel, 673 

Effects discussed...Butler, 497 

Gtoneral public not affected by...Chapmanl 107 

Investors, importance to.....Chapman, 108 

Prejudicial in many cases .. Flint, 93 

Prices increased by.......Tayler, 606,609 

Relation to charges, discussed.Schwab, 467 

Tariff responsible for..... . Holt, 564 

Ownership of stock, general diffusion, National Salt Company.. White,264,365 
Pacific Borax and Redwood Chemical Works, Limited, earnings . Holt, 570 

Pails, tin and wooden, prices, 1891-1901.Klinck,276,379 

Paint manufacture; 

Combination in, existence denied . .. .Elliott,211 

Development of trade in United States, causes. Elliott,31 

Export trade affected by tariff.. .. Elliott, 210,313,314 

Wages . Elliott,311,313; Chisholm,443 

Panic of 1867 not due to tariff...., Atkinson, 541 

Paper industry (see also International Paper Company; Spruce mpply; 
Woodpmp)-. 

Competition, effect on. .. Chisholm, 431,438 

Condition of, before formation of International Paj^er Company. Norris,408; 

Chisholm, 431 

Cost of in'oduction lower in Canada than in the United States, (ihisholm,443 

News print paper, no importation of ...Norris, 409,414 

Reasons why publishers do not manufacture..Norris, 423 

Output of, in the United States. Norris, 407,411; Chisholm, 436,437 

Plants, cost of construction of..... Chisholm, 441 

Reijuisites for success .... Norris, 413 

Prices, 1891-1901.. .. Klinck, 376,379 

Quality of paper improved since formation of International Paper 

Company. ....Chisholm, 435 

Tariff, effect on.Norris, 413,414,435,438; Chisholm, 439,440,442,443 

Effect of removal of_— Norris, 415,417,435,428; Chisholm, 443,446 

Patents: 

Combinations, effect on. Waterbury,133 

Paper industry,considerable factors.. . .. Norris,423 

Photographic supplies.. Carbutt, 180; Dailey, 184; Ablx)tt, 197,198,208 

Secrecy preferred in certain instances. Abbott, 203 

Wall-paper designs . Burn, 287 

Paternalism, different from protection. Gunton, 611,618 

Pennsylvania petroleum, production of, yearl y/roni 18,59 to 1900 Foster, 670,671 
Pennsylvania Railroad, war on, in the interests of Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany ____ _Lloyd, 643,643 

Pensions, Carnegie Company.Schwab, 463 

Petroleum. (See Oil.) 

Philippine war, effect on price of cordage---- Taylor, 161 

Philippines: 

Closing of ports.... Taylor, 1.53-1.55 

Cordage manufacture, probable effect . .— Grimwood, 115,116; 

Waterbury, 136; Holmes, 141; Fitler,1.50 

Phosphate baking powders. . Morrison, 373,379 

Photo-Haterials Company, condition of, before merged in General Aristo 

Company. Hubbell, 189 

Photographic-supplies combination: 

American Aristotype Company, capital stock and business. Hubbell, 188 

Eastman Kodak Comjiany— 

Contracts with dealers.. . Hubbell, 191,193 

Methods of business... Dailey, 183-187 

Relations with General Aristo Company. Hubbell, 180,190 

General Aristo Company- 

Business. description of..... Hubbell, 188,191,193; Abbott, 200 

Capitalisation. . Hubbell, 188,190; Abbott, 300 

Contracts with dealers. Hubtell, 191,193 

Contracts with foreign producers of paper. Hubbell, 191 

Formation and policy. . Carbutt, 173-182; Hubbell, 188,189,194 

Methods. . Dailey, 183-187 

^lations with Eastman Kodak Company--Hubbell, 189,190 
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PhotograpMc supplies industry: Page. 

Conditions of trade in. Dailey, 183-187; Abbott, 196-305 

Competition, effect on.. Carbutt, 175,176; Hubbell, 193,198 

Exclusive contracto in. Carbutt, 174,175,179-182; 

Dailey, 183-187; Abbott, 197-203 

Paper— 

American and foreign. Carbutt^ 177,178; Dailey, 183 

Conditions of trade in . Carbutt, 173-182 

Control of raw material.. . Carbutt, 174,177-182; 

. Dailey, 188-185; Hubbell, 191; Abbott, 196,197 

Improvements in. Abbott, 196 

Manufacturers in the United States, list. A bbott, 199 

Printingontanddeveloping-out,distinguished.Cerbutt, 177,i81 

Piecework, cordage industry. Waterbury, 128 

Pipe: 

Cast iron. (See Cant iron pipe combination.) 

Wronght-iron. prices, 1892-1901.. .Elinck, 276,280 

Pipe lines: 

Free, opposition to law.. .. . Lee, 659 

Monopoly of, by Standard Oil Company, secured through freight dis¬ 
criminations . Lloyd, 642 

Pittsburg Brewing Company, a local company.Chapman, 104 

Pittsburg Coal Company: 

Competition, effect of combination on.. Chapman, 102 

Description of business.Chapman, 100,101,102,103 

Earnings . Chapman, 101 

Labor, attitude toward. Chapman, 101 

Organization, method of.. ...Chapman. 99 

Reasons for. Chapman, 99 

Prices.effect of combination on.... . Chapman. 100 

Railroads, relations with.. Chapman, 100-101 

Wages system.'... Chapman, 101,102 

Pittsburg Plate Glass Company: 

Business methods...Elliott.208,309,311-211; Mayer,318-235 

(Capitalization.... Pitcairn, 227,341 

Control of trade..... ... Elliott, 207,213 

History and policies.. Pitcairn, 337-343; Heroy, 348-345 

Monopolistic methods.. Mayer, 218-225 

Profits..Pitcairn, 3:13, 833, 837 

Plants, closing of. Cloning of plants.) 

Plate-glass combinations (see also Pittsburg Plate Glass Compang), 

Europe....... Pitcairn, 339 

Plate-glass industry.. Mayer, 318 221 

“ A” and •• B" buyers. Mayer,318,883,224; Pitcairn, 230, 331.241; Heroy,243 

Competition in manufacture .. Mayer, 323 

Conditions of trade... -...Mayer, 318-285 

Control of output . .._ Pitcairn, 337, 219; Heroy, 243 

Employees, number and nationality .... P.tcairn, 240, 341 

Factories, capacity and production, Europe. Pitcairn, 338 

Dnit^ States. .. Pitcairn, 227 

Foreign, surplus products sent to United States ... ..Pitcairn. 329 

History and growth in United States.. Pitcairn, 326,327 

Importation... •. Pitcairn, 230 

Forbidden by combination.Mayer, 318-321, 324; Heroy, 243, 244 

Insurance, rates raised.... . Elliott, 209 

Jobbers.-. Pitcairn, 2:i0; Heroy, 244 

Labor organizations. Pitcairn, 336 

Prices, advance defended . ...... Pitcairn, 331,2:t3 

Antwerp .. Elliott, 207, 308 

Europe and America....Mayor, 319 

Production in the United States.Elliott, 207, 313 

Stock sheets and cut sizes, explained. Mayer, 319 

Supposed agreement among all producers... .Mayer, 332 

Tariff, changes ... Mayer, 819, 230, 238; Pitcairn, 282 

Reduction urged. Elliott, :W-210, 218-316; Mayer, 222 

Wages. Mayer, 219, 820; Pitcairn, 232-286 

Plymouth Cordage Company; » 

Assets and profits ... .. Holmes, 145,146 

Company tenements. - .^Olmes, 140,145 
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Politics: PagB. 

Corrnpted by trusts.., ... Holt 554 

Tariff should be taken from.... " Gunton. 034 

Pools: 

Cordage industry.Waterbury, 136,187; Holmes, 138: Filler, 147 

Steel manufacture.. _. King '>01 

Wall paper manufacture...Burn. "m.m, ^5, 2m.m 

Pressed Steel Car Company, organization and conditions <»f business. 

Po.stlBthwaite, 721 

Prices (see also Control of output; Monopoly): 

Agreeinents- 


Grirawood, 118,131; Taylor, 1 Oil, 164 

.. Bum, 38:1,380 

- King, .501,,503 

. -. Morrieon, Morris, 389 
Morrison, :i73 
Morrison, :i73,373 

. Morrison, :i73,373; Morris, :i88 

.Holt, .508, .509 

... Hillyor, 11 

Atkinson, 533; Bagg, 075 


Cordage . 

Fines as penalties for breiiking_ 

Steel_ __ 

Baking powders, alum_ _. 

Phosphate. 

Price's Cream Baking Powder.. 

Royal . . 

Borax, effect of tariff on .. 

Cast iron pipe combination, excessive 
Chemical products, effect of tariff on 

Cigarettes, cut in certiin localities by American Tobacco Company 

Landstreet. :!;17 

Competition,effect oil . . . Spalding, 10; Klinck,373; Hopkins,344,518 

Cooperage, 1891-1901 ... Klinck,37r,378,381 

Crude oil, uniform to all producers .. . . . Gunton, 030 

Determining.methods of— 

By doare4 product.. .. .Gunton. 017 

By economic law___ _Gunton, 017 

By principal producer, plate glass ...Pitcairn. 339 

Regulation by law . Spalding. 5,7; Campbell, 311 

Discrimination in. should bo iirevented . . Gunton, 634 

Effects of combination Hillyer, 13.13; La Taste,38; Flint,90; HopkinH,344; 

Butler. 488.491; Holt. .5.53, .5.53; Tavler.OOO; Gunton, 630,037.03.5 

Amorienn Bicycle Company..Pope. 090 

American Fisheries Company.... .. Church, 084 

Aiiieric.an Steel and Wire tlompany , ..Holt. .501 

American Tin Plate Comjiaiiy Holt, .5.57, .5.58, .5.59; Lamb. 593; Gunton. 030 
Arbitrary pricesmadeby .Spalding, 3; White. 36:1; Butler, 488; Lamb. .580 

Brooklyn Union Gas Company. ..Chapman. 100 

Cordage industry ... Holmes. 139 

General Chemical ('ompany . . ... Bagg. 075 

International Paper Company .. Klinck, 370,379; 

Norris. 411,412.410,439; Chisholm, 483,435 

National Asphalt Company. ... Sewall,078 

National Starch Manutatduring Company.. Piel,673,674 

Otis Elevator Company.. '.. Baldwin. 691 

Photographic paper. ... . ...Abbott, 200.803 

Pittsburg ('oal Company. . Chapman, 100,103 

Raw material, cordage....Holmes, 139; Taylor. 1.50 

Reduction probable_ _ ... Schwab, 4.53 

Salt.. White. 3.54.35,5.300,360,30:; Klinck, 370,280 

Saltpeter.... .Klinck, 378 

Thread industry .... .. Hopkins, 348,358,357 

Tobacco, leaf... .. . Campbell, 308,313 

Manufactured. ... Campbell,307.313; Duke,3l8.336 

■United States Leather Company.. Lapham, 687 

Wholesale ..... Butler, 488,489 

Excessive, disadvantageous to manufacturers—.. Taylor, 156 

Relation to competition. .... . Hopkins, 344,513 

Export trade. [See Export prices.) 

Gambling, how affected by.Schiff, 776 

Glass .Holt, .56.5, .566; Gunton, 081 

Plate glass . Elliott, 807,308: Mayer, 819; Pitcairn, 330,831,333; Heroy, 248 

Glucose, effect of combination ....Butler, 718 

Hemp. Grimwood, 114; Waterbury, 134; Taylor, 164 

Iron andsteel industry— 

Decline of, under protective tariff.. Gunton, 030,631,635 

Engird and America.. —. . Butler,494 
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Prices—Contiimed. Pag». 

Iron and steel indnstry— 

In 1900 and 1901 ....... Gnnton, 626 

Iron ore....... King, 499,500; Hopkins, SIS 

Iron pipe. .Klinck. 276.280 

Steel rails, export and domestic. Schwab. 464 

Strnotnral steel... King, 502 

Maintenance of nniform— 

American Tobacco Company..Lee, 341 

Continental Tobacco Company.. Campliell, 310 

Effect of, on manufacturers business.. _ , . Lee, 841 

Favored by jobbers.. » . Lw, 341,342 

Royal Baking Powder Company... . Morris, 388,389 

Selling agencies, effect of....Burn, 284,2a5,294 

Metals, in 1900 and 1901 .... Qunton, 027 

Nickel, reasons for increase of...Thompson. (192,693 


Overcapitalization of industrial combinations, enhanced by . Tayler, 606,609 
Paper - 

Decrease of. effect. ..Norris, 421 

Increase of, effect of .. .... .... Norris, 412,421 

International Paper Company, effect of formation of ... Kiinck,276,279; 

Norris. 411,412,416,429 

Reduction of, to introduce goods. . . Duke, 318,319 

Standard Oil Company . . Tayler, 607: Lwkwood, 652,653.656 

Sugar, in 1900 and liiOl ... ... .. Gunton. 627 

Tariff, effect on. .... . .. Holt. .570-575; 

Lamb, 595; Gunton, 617,618,620,021,625,629,630 

Threiul. in England and America .... Hopkins, 3.52 

Tin pails. . ...— . . Kllnck,276,279 

Tinplate. .».. Holt..570-.575; Lamb,591; Gunton,629,630 

From 1880 to 1901.. .. .. Gunton, 629 

Tobacco, leaf, not lower to tobacco combinations ... . Duke, 326 


United States Steel Corisiration, control by, possibility discussed_ 


Schwab. 4.55,465 

Wallpaper... .. .... . ..Burn,287 

Wire nails....... . Gnnton, 632 

Window glass .. ... . Holt, 5(15,566 

Price’s cream baking powder. ... . Morrison, 372,373 

Prison labor. (See Convict Inimr.) 

Prize system, alum baking powder, sold on.. Morris, 389 

Production (see also Control of output: Cost of production): 

Overproduction, cause of consolidation, plate glass .. Pitcairn. 227 

Regulation of, secured by combination. Flint, 35,91,92; Chapman, 109 

Profits. (See Earnings .) 

Promoters’ pay..... . Chapman. 96,97 

American Chicle Compaq....■ Flint, 51,53 

American Smelting and Refining Company... Ch^man, 94,95 

American Thread (Company . .. Hopkins, 368 

International Paper Company. .Chisholm, 4.32 

National Starch Company.....Flint, 67 

Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company.. Flint, 38 

United States Rubber Company . . ... 9 .. Flint,48 

Promotion. (See CapHalization; Organization,) 

Prosperity: 


Relation to combinations.. Hillyer, 14,15; Hopkins, 513 

South, due to protective tariff. ... Gunton, 621 

United States, due to natural sources.. Holt, 579. .583 

Protection of forests. (See Forests.) 

Protective tariff. (See Tariff.) 

Public ownership.. Spalding, 3; 

Hillyer, 16,18,19; Tayler, (508; Gnnton, 8M: Mathews, fcl 

Industries generally.Spalding, 3; Hillyer, 16; Gunton, 638 

Publicity of corporations, discussed_White, 2^M8; ^hwab,474; Piel,678 

Pure Oil Company: 

Not a trust.. . Lee. 659 

Offers of sale to Standard Oil Company.. Lee, 660; Archbold, 669 

Badiator combination, organization and description of business.. ...Bond, 720,721 
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Railroads: Poiire. 

Carnegie Company, ownership... Schwab, 448,449 

Discriminations— 

Existence discnsaed... Holmes, 142; 

Filler, 149; ^hwab, 470; Hopkins, .115-.516 

National Salt Company.. .White, 261 

Public ownershi)) a remedy for... Mathews, 651 

South Improvement (.'ompany.. ... Lloyd, 640,641 

Standard Oil Comp:my '_ Gunton,637; Lloyd,641,642,648.645 

.Vi onopoly of pipe lines secured by... Lloyd. 642 

Dnderbilling.... Klinck, 274,275 

Pittsburg Coal Company, relation to.. . Chapman, 100,101 

Receiverships, statutory regulations discussed.Hopkins, 515 

United States Steel Corporation, ownership.... Schwab, 471; King, .506 

Rails, steel; 

Decline in ]>rice under protective tariff.. (iunton, 620,621,025 

lixport and domestic prices. ... . , Schwab, 464 

Raw materials: 

Paper industry, cheaper in Canada than in the United States... Chisholm, 442 

Photograph paper business.. . (.'arbutt, 174,177-182; 

Dailey, 188-185; Hubbell, 101; Ablaitt, 196,197 

Rubber manufacture, prices of, in . .. .. Flint, 86,81 

Steel and iron industry, desirability of free, in_ _Atkinson, 531 

Rebates; 

Export goods, effect of. ... Atkinson, 536 

Railways. (Sw Huilroads, dixcrmintitioiiii,) 

Reexported goods, of little advantage to small exporters. Lamb, 580 

Tin plate, cost of collecting...Holt, 571 

Refining combinations. (See Ame.rimu Smeltimi and lit.fwhaj (,'oni- 
pavy.) 

Remedies for evils of combination (see a,\BoLi(jiiilala»i: Tariff).^ La Taste,29; 

Tayler, 600,608 

Competition .. Waterbury, 132,137; 

Burn, 301,304; Butler. 407,408; Hopkins, 513 

Government ownership.... Hillyer, 16 

Legislation. . .. .. , .. . Spalding,4,6; 

Hillyer, 1.5,16,17; Chapman, 110; Campbell,311,315 

Publicity. ... . . White, 266,268; Schwab, 474; Piel,673 

Tariff, reduction of..* .. . Mayer. 221-224 

Removal of, advocated.Hillyer, 17 

Revision of, advocated -.... Elliott, 200-210: 213-216 

Taxation of excessive earnings.. . — — White, 266 

Restraint of trade; 

Contract for. made by Standard Oil Company . .Lloyd, 641 

Exclusive contra: ts with dealers, effect of Hubbell, 192,194 

Rice, George, discriminations against, in interest of Stamlaid Oil Com¬ 
pany . .. -... ...;. Lloyd, 643,644 

Royal Baking Powder Company. (See Haking powder eimihination.) 

Rubber combinations; 


Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company— 
American Bicycle Company, relation to 

Business, description of. 

By-laws.. .. . - 

Capital!', ation... 

Purchase of capital stock ... 

Executive committee... 

Incorporation, certificate of- 

Organ! ation, method of.. 

Objects of. 

Promoter’s pay.. 

Prospectus . 

Subscription agreement... 

United States Rubber Company- 

Business, descriittion of.. . 

Capitalization... 

Incorporation, certificate of. 

Organization, method of. 

Promoters’ pay. 


. Flint, 84 
.. Flint, 34 
Flint, 44-48 
Flint, 37,47 
.. Flint, 42 
-. Flint, 45 
Flint, 40-43 
Flint. 37,47 
Flint. 40,41 
.. Flint. 38 
Flint, 38,39 
Flint, 39,40 

.. Flint. 34 
.. Flint, 48 
Flint. 49,50 
Flint. 47,48 
.. Flint, 48 
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Rubber industry; Page, 

Competition, effect on... ...Flint, 80,81,82 

Exports ... ... Flint, 80 

Raw materials, prices of. .. Flint, 30 81 

Substitutes for rubber. .. . Flint, 81 

Tariff.... Flint,Si,82,83. S.0,80 

Kumford baking powder: 

Manufacture of, covered by patent. . Morrison, 379 

Pure phosphate powder. . Morrison, 379 

Salaries (see also Ivopea), National Cordage Company, none to principal 

officers.. ...Waterbury, Iff.") 

Sales methods, of alum baking powder companies _a.Morrison, 384 

Salt combination. (See National Salt ('ompany .) 

Salt industry; 

Advantages of combination. . ...White, 303 

By-product of lumber industry, Michigan . _ . White. 249,260 

Canadian trade...... .... White, 204 

Competition in production, conditions of. . . Klinck, 270-374 

Conditions of bu-sinoss ....White. 216-369 

Consumption in United States .... White, 349 

Control of land .. ....White, 207,208 

Cost of manufacture . . .. Klinck, 271 

Plants, cost of .. .... Klinck, 273 

Prices, 1891-1901 ...White. 254,3.55.260,267; Klinck. 370,380 

Quality, deterioration of . ... Klinck, 273 

Rock, mining in United States.....White, 247,248 

Sources and methods of production . . .. White. 246-249,267 

Surplus brought to United States... White. 200 

Tariff...., ..White, 200-303 

Saltpeter, prices, 1891-1901.— Klinck. 378 

Schools of design, valueleas lor wall-paper manufacture. Bum, 303 

Secret processes, iihotographic paper . ..Carbutt,180 

Belling agencies, price agreements, means of maintaining . .. Burn. 281,285,294 

Shipping, American, needed for export trade. Si^hwab. 465 

Shoe industry, effect of tariff on_ _ _ Atkinson, 537 

Sirup, prices, 1894-1901 .. .. . Klinck, 277,278 

Sisal. (See Henij ).) 

Sliding scale, discussed . ..^-- ..... Schwab, 461 


Sloss-Sheffleld Steel and Iron Company. (See Iron and nteel mmhiiia- 
tions.) 

Smelting and refining combination. (See Anwrinm timettimj and 


Honing Company ,) 

Socialism. (See Piddle oienernlnp.) 

South, prosperity of, due to (irotcctive tariff .. Qnnton, 631 

Itouth Improvement Company: 

Contracts with railroads, for freight discriminations. Lloyd, 640,041 

Identity with Standard Oil Company. ’.'. - Lloyd. 041 

Speculation; 

Effect on prices, iron and steel. Butler. (87 -489 

Unavoidable in cordage manufacture_Holmes. 139,140; Taylor, 1.54,1.55 

Spruce supplv; 

^ Canada^.^. ... Norris,420; Chisholm.417 

United States ..... Chisholm. 439 

Standard Milling Company: 

Business, description of..... Meintire.<'81 

Capitalization... ...Mclntlre, 082 

Economies secured. . . .Molntire,<.8.,082 

Organization of. . ... Mointire, 681,082 

Hecber-.Iones-.Tewell Milling Company, capitalization.. -Mointire, 081 

Organization of. ...MeIntire, 681 

United States Flour Milling Company, capitalization.Meintire, 081 

Organization... Mclntire,081 

Standard Oil Company: 

Benefits of combination..Gunton, 630,637 

Bribery attempted in Ohio.. . Monnett. 0.5.8 

'Vindicated by court o ' charge of.,. Arohbold.060-0ij > 

Burning of books by...— — ... Monnett, 0.58 

Vindicated by court of charge of. Archbold, 66 . 5-688 
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Standard Oil,Company—Continued. Puri,. 

• Charges against, basis of .. Lloyd,(B9. (540,01.) 

Contract in restraint of trade, made by. Lloyd 041 

Extent of control... Lockwood! ((.M 

Crude oil.... Guiiton, 00:50 

M*?* 0“.-.Lockwood, (ill, 05.') 

Ohio oil.. .. . Monnett. C.!', (w8 

Free ])lpe-line law, opposed to ... .. . Lee. 0.5!) 

Freight discriminations, contracts with railroads for.. (iunton. 037; 

Lloyd, 041,04-4,64:1,045 

Monopoly of pipe lines, secured through. .Lloyd, 012 

Independent refiners, compared with. . Mathews, 051; Lockwood, 05 5.05!), 0,50 

Law. violated by ... . .. . Mon nett, 0.57 

Mathews case, competitive methods in.Mathews, 047-0.50; Arehlrold, 00!) 

Oil terminal facilities, monopoly of..... Lloyd, OlO 

Prices fixed by...... Tayler, 007 

Comi)are(l with those of independent refiners_ Lockwood, 052.050,050 

South lmt)rovement Company, identity with.. Lloyd, 041 

Standard Bope and Wire Company. (See ( 'ordaije cimibiiuitionx.) 

Starch industry (see also Natimml Slaivli (Umi)inuy; Nationnl Ktiiirh 

Maiiiifaciuriiiy CwnjHiny). tariff . ... . Flint.H.5,80 

State inspection, salt, inefficient. . ... White, 251 

Statistics, .iuggled by trusts. . . Holt, .5.54, .5.55 

Steamboats; 

Carnegie Company, ownership__ . . Schwab, 448,44!) 

United States Steel Cori)Oration, ownership. .... . Schwab. 471 

Steel; 

Coal used in production__ __ King,.501,.500 

Exports by Carnegie Company... . . Schwab, 4.55 

Prices... . .. King,.502 

Agreements.. King, .501,.502 

Production by Carnegie Company . Schwab, 418,44!) 

Structural, manufacturers and prices. King. 4!)8, .502 

Steel car combination, organization and conditions of bn8ine.s8_ 

Postlethwaite. 721 

Steel combinations. (See Iron. <uid xlivl l•oml)illalioll«; lUiilnl Sfnti'K 
Shvl Voritoriilion .) 

Steel rails, decline in price of. under protective tariff.(Tiinton, 020,021,625 

Stockholders, number of. National Biscuit Company .Crawford. 720 

Stockholders, preferred: 

National Salt Company.. .. White. 2.59 

Royal Baking Powder Company. - .. . Morris. OSS, ;!!)8,40i) 

Stocks (seealso Copilalization]-. 

Limitation of issue.. . . Chapman, 108 

Reduction of, through combination.. Duke. :)28; Hopkins, 017 

Watering of, tariff responsible for—.— ... — Holt, .5,54 

Stores, company, Sloss-Sheffield Company. Alabama . . . Hopkins. .509 

Sugar, prices of, in 1900 and l!:0l . (Tunton,fl27 

Suits against trusts (see also Utonthird Oil ( Umpony)^ State, Ohio and 

Mii higan .....- - .White, 206 

Sunday labor, Carnegie Works - — . - Schwab, 462 

Superintendence. (See Adviinutrnfioii: Kcoiiomim.) 

Tariff (see also Krport prices): 

Advantages -...- -..-.-. Gunton, 612,010,621 

Agitation undesirable.. .. Flint,87; Chapman, 111: Hopkins,510; Tayler,608 

Agricultural products, inoperative... .Holt. 578 

Bankruptcy caused by. .. . .Atkinson, .509 

Barbed wire, cost of, to consumers.. . .Holt, 569 

Basis of . .. Elliott,210,210; Atkinson,.544; Tayler,001,004,005: Gunton,012 

Bicycle inilustry. inoperative .— ... Pope, 090 

Boots and shoes, inoperative... Atkinson. .507 

Borax, effect on prices of. Holt, 568, .509; Wheeler. 714: Hnm^ris, 716 

Chemical products, effect on prices of. Atkinson, 5:53; Bagg. 675 

Cordage.Grimwood, 115,116; Holmes.Ill; ITtler. 1.50 

Cost of, method of computing..Holt, .581 

Coat of transportation, relation to . ...- Atkinson, .534 

Cream of tartar.- -.-. Wheeler, 715 

Diversification of indn.strie8 caused by.. Gunton, 619 

Drawn wire, cost of, to consnmers.... Holt, 563 
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Tariff—Continued. Page. 

Effect on American induetriee.... Schwab, 495; 

Holt, 565,571,573,578,580,583; Lamb, ,586,689,690,695.598,599 

1818. A horizontal tariff and disastrous.. Atkinson, 541 

1857. Induced prosperity....Atkinson, 641 

Establishment of manufactures, relation to.. Atkinson, 518, 

619,620,681,539,540,541,548 

Export trade, effect on..Elliott, 310,314; Atkinson, 536; Lamb, 585 

Effect of removal of.. ... Lamb, ,594,595 

Farmers benefited by. Tayler, 603 

Fish oil, necessary for protection of producers of. Church, 6^ 

Foreign countries, effect on glucose industry... . Butler, 718 

Glass industry retarded by. .Holt, .565 

Hides, effect of ... Atkinson. 5 >.5, ,536: Lapham,687 

History of, in Great Britain.. . Atkinson. 635, .536 

Industrial development hindered by.. ... Atkinson, 539,540 

Inoperative in certain cases . Atkinson, .537,540; Pope, 890 

Iron and steel industry— 

Effect on. .. . Butler, 493,494; 

Hopkins. 516; Holt, 577, .578; Guntou, 620,631,635 
Iron ore and scrap iron discussed. Schwab. 4.57,4.58,46(): King, 499,506, .507 

Steel products, cost of to consumers. Holt, 568 

Removal from, effect.... . Chapman, 110; 

Schwab, 466; Holt, 577, .578; Gunton,080,631,625 

Unnecessary . . . Schwab, 4.56 

Labor, effect on _.. Lamb, 596,597; Tayler, 601,604 

Proportion benefited by.. .. Gunton, 819 

Linseed oil, reduction advocated ... .... . Elliott, 209-314 

Monopoly prevented by...Gunton, 633 

Necessary for goods embodying much labor ... Schwab, 456,466 

Noncompeting products, should be restricted to.. . Tayler, 605 

Paints, export trade hampered by.. Elliott, 310,314 

Not necessary to industry .... .. Elliott, 810,213 

Paper industry, effect on.. Norris, 413,414,425,428; Chisholm, 439,440,448,443 

Removal of,effect. Norri8,41.5,4l7,42.5,438; Chisholm,443,446 

Plate glass, changes...Mayer, 219,320,223 

1 ligh, cause of evils of monopoly... Mayer, 321-234 

Insufficient on smaller sizes. ,. Pitcairn. 335,340 

Necessary to industry.. Pitcairn, 236 

Reduction urged.... ... Elliott, 206-310,313-216; Mayer, 333 

Since 1890.... . .. .. Htcairn.233 

Politics, elimination of, from.... .Gunton, 634 

Effect on.... Lamb, .59.5; Gunton, 817,618 

Pro its, e.xcessive, caused by... Holt, 559,562,581 

Protected combinations— 

Caused by... Spalding,!; Holt,.552,553 

Definition of.. ....•.... Lamb, 584 

Disadvant^es of— 

Delay in filling orders..Lamb. .587 

Deterioration in products.. .Lamb, .588 

Export trade, injured by.... Lamb. .585 

Ehctortionate prices charged. .Lamb, ,588 

Limited only by amount of duty... .. j. Lamb, .585 

Middleman crowded ont.. Lamb, .587 

Relation to.,....Spalding, 1,4; 

HiUyer,13; Holt,552,553; Tayler,601.608; Gunton,633 

Removal of tariff, effect on...Spalding, 3; Holt, .5.53 

Protection, distinct from paternalism. Gnnton,611,6l3 

Rebate, salt. White, 263 

Be<lnction, practicable generally... . .Elliott, 810 

Removal of. Waterbnry, 136 

Desired by certain manufacturers.Holt, 503 

Effect on American indnstries _ Chapman, 110; Holt . 563 . 580 , 581 ,.583 

More prejudicial to independent concerns than to combinations. Flint, 87: 

Chapman. Ill; Tayler, 607; Gunton, 633 

For revenue only, adds to prices of products.Gunton, 618 

Necessary.. .. .. Lamb, 659 

Revision of, desirable... Lamb,593 
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Bobber indostry, effect of removal of. .. Flint, 83,86 

Belations to__ _ Flint, 81,82,88,85,86 

Salt ... . White. 260-263 

Starch industry, relation of, to. Flint, 85,86 

Tax, distinction between. Tayler, 602 

Thread- 

Effect of removal of..Hopkins, 351 

Equalizes difference in cost of production. Hopkins, 351 

Necessary for protection of American thread industry.. Hopkins. 3;'>0,351 

Tin-plate industry, effect of .Atkinson. .535, .536, .537, .557 

Holt. 570, .571,672,573,574,575; lAmb, .591, .592,593; Gnnton, 639,630 

Removal, effect of .... Holt, 575,583; Tayler, 603,604 

Tobacco, effect of removal of. Duke, 385,328,329 

Wages, relation to. . . . .. Elliott,316 

Atkinson, 538; Holt, 677,578, .583; Lamb. .590, .591, .594, .597 

Wall paper, manufacturers not desirous of.Burn, 395 

War of, only danger to international trade. ..Flint, 88 

Watered trust stocks, responsible for.Holt, 554 

White lead, reduction advocated. ... .. Elliott, 209-314 

Wire nails, cost of to consumers......Holt, .568 

Wood pulp, excessive.....Norris, 414 

Removal of, would reduce cost of paper. ... Norris, 425 

Woolen manufactures, should be removed —.. Holt, .581 

Taxation; 

Burden of. determined by value of product.Atkinson, 620, .521 

United States and foreign countries compared .... Atkinson. .529, .530 
Excessive earnings taxation, remedy for evils of combination White. 265 

Internal-revenue tax.Campbell. 309; Duke, .326 

National tax on land values desirable. .Lamb. 600 

Tariff and tax, distinction lietween.. .. Tayler, 603 

Tenement houses: 

Rented to employees by American Thread Company— Hopkins, 345,349,350 

Plymouth Cordage Company... Holmes, 140,145 

Thread combination. (See American Thread Comjmmj.) 

Tide-water pipe lines, monopoly of, by Standard Oil Company . . .. Lloyd, 043 

Tin pails, prices, 1891-1901. ..Klinck, 276,379 

Tin Plate Company, American. (See Iron and Steel Combinations.) 

Tin-plate industry: tt , r.,, 

Drawback on. cost of collecting..Holt, .>71 

Employees, number of.- - Atkinson, .537 

Prices of .Holt, 570-.57.5: Lamb, 591: Qunton, 039-6:10 

Tariff- 

Effect of .. Holt, .557,570-575; Lamb. .591.592.593: Gunton, 639,630 

Effect of removal of .. Holt, .57.5, .582; Tayler, 603,604 

Establishment of, not due to. Atkinson, .53.5,536, .537: Holt, 583 

Wales, inefficient methods, reasons. Butler, 490 

ToI^acco* 

Cuban, free admission of..*1}® 

Leaf, competition in purchase of .. Campbell. 312,313 

Sold at auction . ..- - • 

Internal-revenue tax, effect of . • / 22? 

Tariff, effect of removal of. Duke, 325,328,329 

Tobacco combinations: . ,, , „ .m-» „ .mo 

Agreements made on purchase of properties. Campbell, 307; lWke,3^ 

American Cigar Company. Duke, 339 

American Tobacco Company— 

Advertising by ^ - ........ . 

Agreements made in purchase of factories.-. .... unke,3-^ 

Continental Tobacco Company, relations with. . , 

Cuts prices on cigarettes in certain localities. Landsl^t, 3?7 

Exclns^econtracts.' j V. ' a — m.j 

Factories in Australia, Japan, and Canada. l^e,^3 

Labor, attitude toward.. 

Trade with China and India. . dum, 332 
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Tobacco combinations—ContiTiued. Pago. 

Continental Tobacco Company- 

Business, description of .Dnke'317,318,829 

Capitalization. ..... Duke, 317 

Exclusive contracts made by.. Campbell. 306,307,811; 

Duke, 330; Landstreet. 333-837,338 

Prices, maintenance of.Campbell, 310 

Relations with American Tobacco Company.. ..Duke,317 

Prices, efieet on leaf tobacco.. .. Campbell, 308,818 

Effect on manufactured tobacco. Csmpliell,307,313; Dnke,318,336 

United States Tobacco Company — 

Attitude toward organized labor..t.Campltell, 315 

Bnsiness. description of ..... Campbell, 30,5 

Employees, comparative number of men and women, .. Campbell, 315 

Relations with .... Campbell, 315 

Exclusive contracts, none made by ___ tiampbell, 317 

Hours ot labor .. Campbell, 815 

Wages paid.... ..Campbell, 315 

Trade-marks: 

Baking powder industry, valuable assets ... ..Morris, 306 

Effect on combinations. .... .. Waterbary, 1^3 

National Biscuit Company, value of . .. Crawford, 710 

Photograithic paper. Infringement... ..... Abbott, 205 

Salt, value. . .. ....... . White,263 

Tobacco trade, valuable assets ... . . ... Campbell, 307 

Trade unions. (See Lalmr orijimimlionii.) 

Transportation routes (see also Freight rates), hemp.Grimwood, 117; 

Waterbary, 135 

Traveling Men’s Protective Association: 

Dues .......La Taste, 31 

Membership of. ' ... La Taste, 3U, 26, 33 

Nature of association. La Taste, 20, 24, 35 

Purposesof..... .. LaTaste,20 

Work done by. . .La Taste, 26,37 

Traveling salesmen: 

Attitude of. toward industrial combinations. _La Taste, 31, 24, 27, 38, 32 

Earnings of . . . ....La Taste, 30 

Economy through combinations ... . Flint, 35; 

White, 3.56; Duke, 338; Hopkins, 341! 

Effect of industrial combinations on . .. La Taste. 36, 32; Abbott, 201 

National Wall Paper Company, numb.r increased. Burn, 202, 301, 303 

Number. United States. .La Taste, 35 

Organizations of... .. . La Taste, 3:5 

Reemployment of... . La Taste. 29, 30 

Trusts. (See dimibinations.) 

Twine, binding. (See Bin<Ur twine.) 

Twine market, National Cordage tkjmpany. effect of failure oii.. Fitter, 147,149 

Union Selling Company, nature and business —. Taylor, 1.59 

United States Bobbin and Shuttle Company; 

Bondsubscriptionagreement... Flint. 60-63 

Business, description of..Flint, 57 

Capitalization ...Flint, 57,59 

Consolidation, plan of. . ..Flint, 58-60 

Organization, method of. . Flint. 57,65, 66 

Prospectus... .. . Flint, 57, 58 

Underwriters’agreement. Flint, 63-65 

United States Cordage Association. (See Cordage combinations.) 

United States Flour Hilling Company: 

Capitalization... Mclntire,681 

Organization of... .. Molntire,68I 

United States incorporation law. advocated ... White, 268 

United States Leather Company: 

Business, description ot.. .. Lapham, 685,686 

Capitalization......Lapham. 686 ,088 

Economies secured through combination.. Lapham, 686,681 

Not a monopoly. .. . Lapham, 686,68T 

Organization, method of, . Lapham, 686,686 

Prices, effect of formation on .. ..Lapham, 687 

Wages, effect of formation on. Lapham, 687 
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sited States Rubber Company. (See RtM>er mnMnatiotis .) Paito- 

sited States Steel Corporation: 

Adrantages of consolidation. .. Schwab, 450-453,4(i8; Gunton, 085 

Capitalization ..... . Schwab, 404,407,478,473; Holt, 5.50,557 

Overcapitalization. Holt,550,.557 

Coal, ownership by..Schwab, 4.57 

Competition with. . _King, .504-.500; Hopkins, 511,513,.514; Tayler,003 

Extension into the South possible....Hopkins, 514 

Extent of control .... Schwab, lOO, 405 

Iron ore, control of... Schwab, 4.50,470,471 

Organization, methods..... Schwab. 450,4.53,453 

Prices, control of .. . Schwab, 455,405 

Profits of, largely due to the tariff.. . __. Holt, 508 

Prospectus, certificate of incorporation, by-laws..Schwab. 475-487 

Purchase of Carne^e Company. . ... Schwab, 408,475 

Steamboats and railroads owned by .. Schwab. 471; King, .500 

Stocks, exchange of, for stocks of constituent companies.Schwab, 408,475 

Ownership of.. . .... Schwab, 451) 

Training of chief officers... Schwab, 403 

nited States Tobacco Company, conditions of business, etc .. Campbell, 305, 

315,317 

Ages; 

Advance not in proportion to advance in prices _Siialding, 8 

In different industries... Gunton. 087,088 

Uarber Asphalt Paving Company.... . . Sewall, 070 

Clothing manufacture higher than in te.vtile manufacture. Atkinson, 541 

Coal mining. Alabama . . . Hopkins, .508 

Cordage industry___ Waterbury. 138,135; Holmes. 143; Fitler, 148 

Cost of production, relation to.Atkinson, 518,530; Gunton, 015,010 

Deternained by social conditions ..... Gunton, 010 

By supply and demand .. . . Holt, .583 

Effect of combinations on . .. ... .. -.Flint. 80; 

Abbott, 303; Burn, 3.85,303,303; Butler, 488 

American Bicycle Company.—-- . Pope, 01)0 

American Thread Company. ..Hopkins, 345,340,340 

General Chemical Company---— ...Bagg, 075 

Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company .Molntiro,083 

National Asphalt Company. .. .. Sewall, 070 

National Starch Company . .....Piel,073 

National Starch Manufacturing Company ... Piel,073 

Otis Elevator Company... .. Baldwin, 008 

Paper . Norris, 111; Chisholm,439 

Bnblier. ... Flint, 90 

Salt. .. White, 855 

United States Leather Company . . ... Lapham, 687 

Glucose Sugar Refining tlompany, effects of combination. Butler, 718 

High wages in United States, reason for.... Lamb. .597 

Labor organizations, steel...- - - Schwab, 460 

Paint manufacture.. .Elliott, 311,313 

Pajw industry, higher in America than in Canada .Chisholm, 443 

Photographic snpiuie.s... — - Carbutt, ip 

Pittsburg Coal Company. .Chapman, 101,103 

Plate glass mannfaclure.. Mayer.319,330; Pitcairn,p3.336 

Salt industry.... • . White, 355 

Sliding scale.. . - Schwab, 461 

Steel and iron industry . Schwab, 460,403; King. .503. .504; Holt, 677,578 

Tariff, effect of. .- ElUott, 810; 

Atkinson, .533; Holt, .577,578,583; Lamb, .590, .591,595, .597 

Thread industry...—. Hopkin8^846^46,349 

Men and women compared.- - - ... Hoptans, .340 

Tin-plate industry, effect of removal of tariff on— . - Molt, 

Tobacco factories, higher in this country than abroad .-.. Dwe. 33.) 

United States Tobacco Company..- - -.Campbell, 815 

Wall-paper manufacture.. .. 

Tales, tin-plate industry. Inefficient methods.-x. Butler, 490 

Tail-paper combinations; _ 

Hfctory.,.. .. . .. Bum,388-304 

Continental Wall Paper Company. Bum, 884,386,894 
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Wall-paper combinations—Continued. Pago. 

National Wall Paper Company— 

Agreement for disaolution.Bnrfi, 296 

Capitalization.. .Bum, 287,288,206 

Control ot output... Born, 800,308 

Dividends..Bum, 299 

Employees, contracts.•. Bum, 802 

Incorporation, certificate of. .. .. Bum, 288 

Plants... Burn, 294,803 

Water power, development of, less expensive in Canada than in United ' 

States. Chisholm, 442 

Watered stocks, tariff responsible for... Bolt, 554 


Wealth, diffusion of ownership promoted by industrial Combinations_ 

White, 264,285; Crawford, 720 


Wealth Again8t*Common wealth: 

Charges against Standard Oil Company contained in, not one sided. Lloyd, 640 

Based on official records... Lloyd, 630,640,845 

Webster, Daniel, tx>8ition in respect to tariff.. G'nnton,628 

Western Uineral Company, conditions of business and labor.. Wheeler, 714-716 

White lead, tariff reduction advocated. . Elliott, 209-214 

Wilson law: 

Not responsible for industrial depression.Atkinson, .530,548; Lamb, 590 

Prosperity of woolen manufactures under..:.Holt, .580 

Window-glass combinations: 

Ameri<»n Gllasa Company, earnings..Holt, 566 

Formation . . ....Holt, 56,5 

American Window Glass Comjiany, capitalization.. .Holt, .565 

Extent of control.. Holt, 565,566 

Window-glass industry: 

Development, backward state of... Holt, 565,566 

History of.... Btdlt, 664, .565 

Labor, condition of ... . .. Holt,679,680 

Pittsburg Plate Glass Company as jobbers in.Pitcairn, 228,235 

Prices of, since 1800 .. . Holt, 565,566 

Wire: 

Barbed, protection of, cost to consumers . Holt, .562 

Drawn, protection of, cost to consumers —. Holt, 562 

E.xports of.Holt, 561 

Wire-nail industry: 

Exports .-.Holt, 561 

Previous to formation of American Steel and Wire Company.. Holt, 569,560 

Prices.... .. - Gunton, 632 

Protwtion of. cost to consumers.. Holt, 502 

Wire rope, manufacture . Waterbury, 138 

Woman labor: 

Cordage industry...Holmes, 140; Fitter, 148 

Photographic paper manufacture.... — Abbott, 204 

Salt industry.-. White, 256 

Steel industry ... . Schwab, 469 

Thread industry. Hopkins, 349 

Wood pulp (see also Hoper trofttsfry): 

Best made from spruce timber. Norris, 423 

Importations of. Norris, 414 

Tariff. T!forris,414,425 

Wooden pails, prices, 1891-lMl. Klinok,276,379 

Woolen manu&ctures; n u. roe 

Prospered under the Wilson law.Holt, jw 

Tariff on, should be removed...Holt, 581 
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Page. 

Aericultural implements, foreign and domestic prices of American 

products. . 743-747 

Alabama, prices of oil. sugar, salt and baking powder, by towns. 794,835,866,887 
American Cotton Oil Company, sales and price of stocks and influences 

affecting. : - ®~3-936 

American Linseed Company, a ilesand prices of stocks and influences 

affecting.. - — 933,933 

American Halting Company, sales and prices of stocks and influences 

affecting...-.-. 9*^8 

American Steel Hoop Company— 

Capitalization and organization .. - 918 

Stocks, sales, and prices and influences affecting . . 919-933 

American Steel and wire Company- 

Capitalization and organization .— 918 

Stocks, prices, and sales and Influences affecting- ...- 919-933 

American Sugar Refining Company, sales and prices of stocks and 

influences affecting.. .. 

American Tobacco Company, sales and prices of stocks and influences 

affecting _- ... 935—936 

Arkansas, prices of oil, sugar, ^t, and baking powder, by towns. 794,835,866,887 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad - 

Reorganization and improvement in conditions. . M3 

Sales and prices of stocks and influences affecting--- 943-945 

Bag and paper combination, sales and prices of stocks and influences 

affecting. .. - 

Baking powder— „ . 

Freight rates on.- -... 

Prices, wholesale and retail, by towns. .. 

Summary, by States —. .. 786-18U 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad— . „ uxo 

Community of interest with Pennsylvania Railroad.... M1-J43 

Sales and prices of stocks and influences affecting. »4i^Ml 

Bibliography of trusts and industrial combinations.. 947-9(7 

Biscuit Commnation, sales and prices of stocks and influences affecting. ^5 

Books, bibliography of industrial combinations • • ., — 947-m 

Boots and shoes, foreign and domestic prices o( American products ... 747-7i)0 
California, prices of oU, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns-(9^ 

Canada, tariff, effect on prices of American products.. 733 

Capitalization, increase, effect of combinations on . 914 

Chicago, Burlington and Cluincy Railroad; 

Combination with other transcontinental in^... - - Ma, 944 

Sales and prices of stocks and influences affecting --,.7 943-945 

Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, sales and prices of stocks and 

influences affecting. ... 

Coal, prices, 1890-1901. 

Coke, prices, 1890-1901...: ' A." i- am 

Colorado, prices of oU, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns. 796,837,867,888 

ColoradoFuelandIronCompany,sale8andprioesofstock8andinfiuenoes 

Commn^ny of interest, transcontinental railriwds', movement toward . 943,944 
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726 

726 

728 


Pfi«e. 

Connecticut, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns. 798, 

827.867.888 

Continental Tobacco Company, sales and prices of stocks and influences 

affecting.-. 987 

Cost of production, iron and steel products..- -. .. 761-772 

Cotton oil combination: 

• History of business.- .- ■ 923 

Sales and prices of stocks and influences affecting...... — 928,934 

Crops, effect on prices of railroad securities... 915,939,945 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Bailroad, sales and prices of stocks 

and influences affecting..-.•.. 938,939 

Delaware, pricesof oil, sugar, salt, and baking jwwder, by towns - 796, 

828.867.889 

DrUls and sheeting, foreign and domestic prices of American products. 752,753 

Earnings, industrial combinations, comparison with railroads . 917 

Electrical apparatus, foreign and domestic prices of American products. 742 
Export prices. (See Encport trail )'.) 

Export trade: 

Cash sales abroad, influence on prices.._.. 

Drawback and internal-revenue laws, relation to prices... 

New markets, prices lowered to secure . 

Prices, foreign and domestic, of American products. 725-760 

Surplus product, priceslowered to disjiose of..-. 727 

Tariff, American, relation to prices abroad.. 727 

Tariff, foreign, effect on prices abroad.-. 727 

Federal Steel Company, stocks, sales, and prices and influences affecting- 919 

Ferromanganese, prices of.— . . 766 

Florida, prices of oil, sugar, s.alt, and baking powder, by towns . 796,838,868,889 

Food products, foreign and domestic prices ot American products. 753-755 

Foreign trade, prices of American products compared with domestic . 735-760 
Freight rates: ' „ 

Illuminating oil, relation to prices . .. 

Elation to prices in different localities. 775-778 

Georgia, prices ot oil, sugar, salt, ^nd baking jsjwder, by towns 797,828,868,889 
Glucose Sugar Eeflning Company, sales and prices of stocks and influ¬ 
ences affecting... 934,935 

Grain, crop conditions, effect on railroad securities. . 915,939,945 

Hardware, foreign and domestic prices of American products. 733 

Bides, removal of duty on, discussed... 748 

Hooks and eyes, foreign and domeslic prices of American iiroducts. 7,55 

Idaho, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and billing powder, by towns . 797,829,868.890 
Illinois, prices of oil. sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns. 797,829,868,890 
Illinois Central Railroad, sales and prices of stocks and influences af¬ 
fecting .. ..... 941,943 

Indiana, prices of oil. sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns. 799,831,869,891 

Internal revenue, drawbacks on export, relation to prices .;. 726 

International Paper Company, sales and prices of stocks and influences 

affecting . - 935 

International Silver Company, sales and prices ot stocks and influences 

affecting ...-. 933,034 

Iowa, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns . 800, ,8:13,870,893 

Iron and steel: ^ 

Costs and selling prices, 1890-1!K)1, statistics... 761-772 

Foreign and domestic prices of American products. 739-743 

Iron and steel combinations: 

Capitalization and organization.. .918,919 

atocks, prices, and sales and influences affecting.. 

IronorSi prices, 1890-1901 . ....... .- 702 

Kanaas. prices of oil, sagar, salt, and baking powder, by towns. - 801,884,871,893 
Kentucky, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns. ........ 802, 

835,872,394 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Eailroad, sales and prices of stockn 

and influences affecting. .. . 

Lamp chimneys, foreign and domestic priew of American product. 7So 

Lead combination, sales and prices of stocks and influences affecting- 929 

Leather, foreign and domestic prices of American products.- -. -.... 747-760 

Leather combination, sales and prices of stocks and influences aftec^. m 
Linaeed-oU combination, sales and prices of stocks ant Influences affecting. 982 
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locomotives, foreign and domestic prices of American... . , 731 

MMhine powder, by towns’. sbsi^O.'s'S, 895 

® domestic prices of American products. 730 

domestic prices of American proilncts. 729-743 

Magazines, bibliography of industrial combinations.... 001-977 

*• baking powder.by towns..']'803,'836,872,895 

influences affecting_ 932 

SAnfi^., and baking iiowder, by towns. 803,837,873,895 

Massachusetts, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns.... 803, 

S3S S73 ^90 

Met^ products, foreign and domestic prices of American.. . .729-742 

Michigan, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns. 805,840,874,897 

Minnesota, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns... 806, 

848 875 898 

Mississippi, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking iiowder, by towns.. . 807, 

Missouri, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns. 808,843] 87o! S 
Montana, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns. 809,845,877,900 
Musical instruments, foreign and domestic prices of American products.. 751 

National Biscuit Company, sales and prices of stocks and influences affect- 

. *ng..- . .. <)!)5 

National Lead Company, sales and prices of stocks and influences affecting 929 
National Steel Company; 

Capitalization and organization... -. 918 

Stocks, sales and prices and influences affecting ... .919-022 

National Tube Company: 

Capitalization and organization.. .. 918 

Stocks, sales and prices and influences affecting. 919-922 

Nebraska, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns. 809,84.5,877,901 
Nevada, prices of oil. sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns... ,810,846,877,901 
New Hampshire, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns 810, 
„ , ... 846,878,901 

New Jersey, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns 810 

„ 84‘7,87S,9fl3 

Newspapers, bibliography of articles regarding industrial combinations. 961- 977 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, sales and prices of stocks 

and influences affecting.. 936,937 

New York, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns. 8ii,849,87oi 902 
North Carolina, prices 6 f oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns 814. 
« ^ . . 8.52,880.004 

North Dakota, jirices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns ... 814, 

a52,88l,905 

Northern Pacific Railrcac’.: 

Combination with other transcontinental lines.. 943,944 

Sales and prices of stocks and influences affecting.. 943-945 

Ohio, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns_ 815,853,881,905 

Oil, illuminating: 

Freight rates on... . 775-778 

Prices, wholesale and retail, by towns. 794-824 

Methods of comiiarison . .... 777 

Summary, by States. .... . 779-781 

Optical goods, foreign and domestic prices of American products. 758 

Oregon, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns .. 810,8,55,882,906 

Pamphlets, bibliography of industrial combinations . 947-961 

Paper, forei^ and domestic prices of American products. . 750-752 

Paper combination, sales and prices of stocks and influences affecting.... M5 
Pennsylvania, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns .. 816, 

8.56,882,907 

Pennsylvania Railroad: 

Baltimore and Ohio, community of interest with . 941-943 

Sales and prices of stocks and influences affe ting. 942,943 

Pig iron, costa and selling prices, 1890-1901, statistics... 761-772 

Pipe, iron, foreign and domestic prices of American products. 780 

Politics, stocks, effect on prices .. .. ..... 915 

Pressed Steel Car Company: 

Capitalization and organization.. 

Stocks, prices and sales and influences affecting.....- 919-922 

752-0-1 
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Pw. 

Prices: 

Export and domestic, relative, charged by American producers. 725-760 

E.xport, reasons for lower. 726-730 

Freight rates, relation to local differences.... j.. 775,776 

Iron and steel i)roducts, movement and comparison with costs. 761-773 

Pig iron, movement and comparison with costs. 761-773 

Steel billets and rails, comparison with costs... 761-772 

Stpcks of industlial combinations and railroads, report on.... ,. 013-948 

Wholesale and retail, of oil, sugar, salt, etc,, in different localities.,. 773-913 

Method of comparison and general discussion .... 773-778 

Summary of statistics, by States.. 779-793 

Detailed tables, by States.. . . 794-913 

Printing presses, foreign and domestic prices of American products. .. 731,732 
IRailroads; 

Combination and community of interest, effect on stocks ... 937-945 

Community of interest, transcontinental linc,s.. ... 943,944 

Earnings, comparison wit h industrial combinations .. . 917 

Speculation in securities, report on. 936-945 

Kails, steel, costs and selling prices, 1890-1961, statistics. .. 761-773 

Retail prices, relative, of oil, sugar, baking powder, and salt, in different 

localit.es. i73-9!2 

Rhode Island, prices of oil.sugar,salt,and baking x>owder, by towns.. ... 819, 

8.'>9..S84,908 

Royal baking powder: 

Prices, wnole.sale and retail, summary by States --- . 786-789 

Prices, wholesale and retail, bv towns. ...,S6(!-886 

Salt: 

Freight rates on... 775.776 

Prices, wholesale ami retail— 

Difficulty of comparison . 774 

By towns...-. 887-913 

Summary by States .. .. - 790 

Sanitary ware, foreign and domestic jirices of American jjroduct .. — 756 

Secrecy of management, stocks, effect on siieculation in- .., .. 910 

Securities: 

Industrial combinations and railroads— 

Special report regarding-— .-. 91:i-945 

Increase of. on the market ..... 4 

Intiuences affecting sales and prices..•. . — 91.')-917 

Listing of.'.... . 913 

Sewing machines, foreign and domestic iirices of American product- 733 

717-7.50 

9:13 

930, 
! 38,933 
9i;i-945 
767 
761-773 
761-773 
S'lO, 
884,908 
830, 
,'■84,909 
913 


Scrap steel, prices, 1890-1 !i01. . . 764.765 

Shoes, foreign and domestic prices of American product... . v 

Silverware combination, sales and prices of stocks and influences affect¬ 


ing. 


Speculation: 

Managers of combinations, iiarticipation in, instances of.. 

923,935,926. 

Securities of industrial combinations, s-pecial report regarding.. 

Spiegeleisen, prices of.—. ... 

Steel billets, costs and selling prices, 1890-1901. statistics. 

Steel rails, costs and selling prices, 1.S90-1901, statistics.f- 

South Carolina, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns. . 

8,j9, 

South Dakota, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder,by towns.. 

800, 

Stock exchanges, listing of securities on..- - - 

Stocks: 

Increase of securities on market. . 

Listing on stock e:;change .. 

Prices, industrial combinations and railroads, special report ... 

PriceSi influences affecting. . . . 

Sales of, charts and comments regarding.. 

Sugar: 

Freight rates on.j>-. 

Prices, wholesale and retail— 

Summary by States. ^ - 

By towns. 


914 

913 

913-945 

915-917 

913-945 

776 

782-7a5 

825-865 
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I'llJtO. 

Sugar combmations, Bales and prices of stocks and influences affecting.. 

' !I2«, 9;i4,0:t.) 

Tariff; 

Domestic and foreign prices of American products, effect on_ 737,733,734 

Drawbacks, relation to export prices. 730 

Foreign conntries, effect on prices of American prcalucts.., .. 737 

Hides, removal of. discussed.. . . . 7IT.718 

• Legislation, effect on prices of stocks. Ola 

Taxation. (See Intermit remme.) 

Telegraphs, Western Union Telegraph Company, sales and prices of stocks 

and influences affecting.... . .. .. 930 

Tennessee, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns.. — 830, 

800,884,909 

Texas, prices of oil. sugar, salt, and baking powder, by towns 830,801,884.909 

Textile goods, foreign and domestic ((rices of American product . 753. T.")3 

Tobacco combinations, stocks, sales, and ((rices and influences affecting. 93‘(-93T 

Tobacco, foreign and domestic ((rices of American product. (•rO-T.').') 

Transcontinental railroads, community of interest, movement toward. 943.94,> 

Typewriters, foreign and domestic prices of American (u-oduct .. 738 

Union Bag and Paper Company, sales and (rricesof stocks .and influences 

affecting .. ... 934 

Union Pacific Railroad; 

Combination with other transcontinental lines. . 943,944 

Sales and ((rices of stocks and inflnences affecting... 943-94.r 

Union Tobacco Company, com((etition with American Tobacco Company. 930 

United States Leather Company; 

Mono()oly of sole leather, alleged....... 747 

Sales and prices of stocks and influences affecting ... .. iktl 

United States Rubber Company, sales and prices of stocks and influences 

affecting.... 930 

United States Steel Corporation, stocks, prices of.. .. 933 

Utah, prices of oil, sirgar, salt, and baking (lowder, by towns 833.803,88,5.910 

Vehicles, foreign and domestic (irices of American (u odnet . . 743-747 

Vermont, ((rices of oil. sugar, salt, and baking ((owder. by towns. 833,863.88.‘i, 911 
Virginia, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking (lowder. by towns, 833.8f(3.88.5,911 
Washington, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and iKiking powder, by towns 833, 

803,880.911 

West Virginia, (irices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking ((owder. by towns. 833, 

.804,880,913 

Western Union Telegraph Company, sales and prices of stock and 

influences affecting..... . 938 

Wholesale prices, relative in different localities, oil, sugar, salt, baking 

((Owder. . ..- 773-913 

Wire, foreign and domestic ((rices of Ameri-an (uoduct ...- 733 

Wisconsin, prices of o'l. sugar, salt, and baking ((owder. by towns 833,804.880,913 
Wyoming, prices of oil, sugar, salt, and baking powder, liy towns. 834,80.5.880.913 
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